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FROM   PREFACE  TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION 


The  work,  of  which  the  first  Tolume  is  herewith  given  to 
the  public,  has  been  undertaken  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  aim  is  to  help  those  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall  to  apprehend  in  its  true  relations  the 
history  of  that  ancient  people  through  whom  the  world  has 
gained  most  of  its  heritage  of  moral  and  spiritual  light  and 
power.  It  is  a  conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  vagueness 
and  incertitude,  and  consequent  indifference,  with  which  the 
history  and  literature  of  Israel  are  regarded  by  the  mass  of 
intelligent  people,  are  in  great  part  due  to  the  one-sidedness 
and  false  perspective  of  the  picture  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  have  drawn  for  themselves.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  the  Hebrews  have  been  gravely  misapprehended 
because  their  vast  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  envi- 
ronment has  been  so  much  ignored.  They  have  been  practi- 
cally made  a  measure  for  themselves  in  all  that  concerns 
national  characteristics,  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  culture  and 
material  power  and  the  elements  of  civic  life.  Their  place  in 
time  and  order  of  development  among  the  kindred  peoples 
has  been  equally  misconceived.  In  the  attempt  to  account  for 
their  phenomenal  history,  full  play  has  rightly  been  given  to 
wonder  and  admiration,  while  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  antecedents,  their  racial  affinities,  and  those  vital  inter- 
relations with  the  contemporary  peoples  which  necessarily  de- 
termined their  destiny.  They  become  more  real,  more  human, 
more  interesting,  and  therefore  morally  more  helpful  to  ns,  the 
more  we  regard  them  in  the  light  of  their  historical  attributes 
and  achievements,  as  the  children  of  their  own  ancestry  and 
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their  own  times.  The  first  essentials  of  this  clearness  and 
fulness  of  ccmception  are  an  acquaintance  with  that  whole 
region  of  Western  Asia  whose  physical  features  so  largely 
conditioned  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrews.  With  this  must  be 
united  a  knowledge  of  those  peoples  with  whom  they  were 
ethnically  associated,  and  whose  political  and  social  character- 
istics they  shared,  as  well  as  of  the  national  movements  in 
which  they  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  took  part,  and  by 
which  they  were  made  and  unmade  as  a  nation.  To  study  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  in  its  right  relations  and  due  propor- 
tions is  not  to  depreciate  their  unique  divine  vocation ;  it  is 
rather  to  exalt  it  by  making  it  more  intelligible  and  reasonable, 
by  bringing  it  bettier  within  the  range  of  our  vision  and  nearer 
to  our  sympathies. 

Kext  to  the  Biblical-  interest  of  the  story,  and  in  reality  as 
a  part  of  it  according  to  the  true  Biblical  oonception,  comes 
the  importance  of  the  subject  for  general  history.  That  the 
Northern  Semites  gave  the  world  its  most  influential  religion 
and  also  the  beginnings  of  its  practical  science,  as  well  as  the 
first  successful  examples  of  imperial  government,  are  facts  not 
seriously  gainsaid.  It  might  therefore  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  the  genius  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  race  and  the  peoples 
which  rendered  these  services  to  humanity  would  be  not  merely 
the  theme  of  learned  exposition,  but  a  recognized  essential  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  remoteness  of  many  of  the  events  and 
of  their  scenes  from  our  modern  and  Weatem  associations 
should  be  only  an  additional  motive  to  interest  and  inquiry, 
on  the  ground  of  the  admitted  and  much  lamented  narrowness 
and  one-sided  positiveness  of  our  modern  culture.  Moreover, 
at  least  the  outlines  of  an  intelligible  history  of  the  ancient 
Semites  during  most  of  their  activity  upon  the  world's  arena 
may  already  be  drawn ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  materials  for 
closing  the  gaps  that  still  exist  in  the  record  is  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  successful  pursuit  in  which  scholars  in  any  province 
of  historical  research  are  at  present  engaged.  The  discoveries 
that  are  going  on  in  these  very  years  are  bringing  before  us 
the  real  "  youth-time  of  the  world,"  as  it  was  lived  through  in 
days  antedating  the  days  of  Homer  by  as  long  an  interval  as 
that  which  separates  us  from  the  oldest  monuments  of  Greece- 
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They  are  showiDg  that  historical  science  also  has  new  worlds 
to  reveal ;  and  its  newest  world  is  what  we  call  the  old. 

For  the  general  neglect  of  these  matters  the  representatives 
of  genuine  Semitic  scholarship  are  perhaps  in  some  degree 
responsible.  The  field  is  large  and  not  everywhere  thoroughly 
worked;  and  the  actual  permanent  results  of  long-continued 
labour  are  not  made  generally  known,  because  specialists  as  a 
rule  do  not  take  time  to  popularize  their  subjects.  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  only  by  specialists  can  such  a  business  be  prop- 
erly done.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  various 
classes  of  writers  to  whom  the  work  of  popular  instruction 
has  been  left.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  while  competent 
authorities  have  influenced  greatly  the  accessible  literature  of 
Oriental  history  and  civilization,  their  contributions  have  been 
brought  before  the  general  public  for  the  most  part  indirectly, 
and  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  reader 
to  distinguish  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  and  con- 
jecture or  hypothesis  from  ascertained  fact.  Moreover,  there 
has  been  little  effort  made  in  any  quarter  to  bring  into  organic 
connection  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  past  that 
has  been  gained  in  recent  times. 

The  present  work  seeks  to  tell  as  simply  as  possible  the 
story  of  the  ancient  Semitic  peoples,  including  as  the  dominat- 
ing theme  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  If  the  recital  turns  out 
to  be  virtually  a  history  of  a  well-defined  portion  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  olden  times,  the  circumstance  will,  I  ti-ust,  be  found 
to  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
has  been  thrown  into  a  form  convenient  for  ready  use,  and  the 
whole  arranged  as  a  manual  suitable  for  classes  in  colleges, 
as  well  as  for  private  students. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 
Ukivbrsitt  Collbok,  ToBoirro, 
June  21, 1894. 
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In  making  the  necessary  brief  corrections  and  other  improve- 
ments in  this  volume,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  friendly 
strictures  and  suggestions  of  many  reviewers.  .Three  lengthy 
criticisms  —  by  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
CrUiccU  Review,  by  Professor  Jensen  of  Marburg  in  the  Theolo- 
giache  LUertUurzeitungy  and  by  Professor  Groodspeed  of  Chicago 
in  the  Biblical  World — have  in  their  several  ways  given  the 
most  material  help.  To  all  who  have  aided  me  by  coimsel  or 
encouragement  I  can  only  offer  my  heartfelt  thanks.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  changes  have  been  made  almost  entirely 
in  the  way  of  substitution,  seldom  in  the  way  of  addition  or 

comment. 

J.  F.  MoCURDY. 

July  28,  1898. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THB  SEMITES  IN  HISTOBY 

§  1.  The  study  of  History  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
moral  significance  and  influence.  It  does  indeed  aid  our 
intellectual  development  as  no  other  study  can.  It  Axes 
our  attention  u{>on  the  world  of  men  and  human  socieity, 
widens  our  horizcm  of  sympathetic  observation,  varies 
indefinitely  the  subjects  of  our  reflection,  and  perpetu- 
ally changes  our  point  of  view.  It  thus  corrects  ne^w 
inductions,  rectifies  hasty  judgements,  and  steadies  and' 
solMirs  the  practi^l  imagination  for  the  affairs  of '  life. 
But  it  does  a  greater  and  more  potent  work  in  helping  to 
excite  the  emotions  and  move  the  will ;  for  through  ti&e 
understanding  it  reaches  and  stirs  up  to  activity  the  forces 
and  agenda  that  build  up  character,  that  indicate  duty, 
and  that  prompt  to  action.  No  man  can  study  aright  the 
history  of  the  past  without  a  purification  of  the  inner  be- 
ing and  an  energizing  of  the  active  powers.  The  drama 
of  the  present  life  is  indeed  being  enacted  continually 
before  our  eyes,  and  no  one  who  has  senses  to  perceive  or 
a  heart  to  feel  can  fail  to  follow  its  progress  or  to  catch 
its  most  obvibns  lessons.  But  when  we  are  admitted  to 
witness  the  straggles  and  fates  of  the  past  history  of 
mfemkind ; '  when  ihe  curtain  is  raised  which  ignorance 
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or  indifference  or  preoccupation  has  drawn  over  the  suf- 
ferings and  achievements  of  our  fellows  in  other  times, 
while  the  figures  that  throng  the  far-reaching  stage  are 
nations  and  races  and  titanic  men,  and  the  eternal  les- 
sons are  enforced  with  endless  variations  of  typical  expe- 
rience and  exemplary  fate,  the  spectator  must  be  moved 
to  thought  and  regard  Vor^  gfltm  human  interests  with 
something  of  the  urgency  of  those  elemental  moral  forces 
that  have  ma^^  the  tragedy  of  the  Wdrld^  »Mstory  so  pa- 
thetic and  so  sublime.  For  the  plainest  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  teaching  of  the  long  stoiy  is  that  ceitain 
ideas,  incarnated  in  national  and  personal  aspiration  and 
effort,  have  enduring  vitality  atld-  indestructible  force; 
and  that  the  men  whose  struggles  and  triumphs  have 
brought  these  ideas  into  vogue  are  the  World's  greatest 
heroes  and  benefactors,  ^^d  ia  levery  natioq  o£  the 
earthy  heathen  or  Cbiistian,  barbarous  or  civUi^d,  tb^ 
vindiccutiou  and  practical  Quforcement  of  ^tbeae  Ide^s  is, 
aud  alwa^:  must  be,  a  living  issuer  and  therefore,  our 
iater^t.in  the  events  and  movements  that  have  madetbeip 
for  us  the  carder,  of  the  day  can  never  cease  qT'  languish. 
.  §  ^4  Thus  something  more  than  mere  ept^iliaiiua^nt  Of 
horio-wcmhip  is  the  end  of  the  study  of  History,  W\^ 
wd,  ,^^tii.poji  whom  fixe  ends  of  the  i^e^  have  comf)|»"  xuf^^ 
highly  prize  as  the  ohiel  of  our  moral  gains  is  truth  •f^4 
fceedom.  The  one  comes  by  the  other^  for  it  is  t]^^  t^^ 
that  makes  us  free;  aud  when  we  consider  the  way^.jUik 
which  these  saving  blespings  have  come  to  us  as  our  heifir 
tage  ftom  the  past,  we  are  lad  by,fk  twofold  path  to  anqut^ 
look  broadei;  than  the  arena  of  merely  humpiU  aeti  w,  vaster 
than  ^'the  great  globe  itself,  yea,  all  which  it  iifhcirit." 
WJ^en  we  see  how  'Uhe  thoughts  of  mea  ^re  widc^nedi^ilth 
the  iH*oeeBs.  of  the  suns,"  we  oooA^Iude  "with  the  p^ofQU^drt 
efiit  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  tlial;  "it  is  ^  .Spirit. w 
man,  and  the  inbreathing  ol  an  Almighty  One,.  that.givjOf) 
him  undeprstanding."  The  other  line  of  developm?n1;r 
whi^h  ha$  cegl^rd  to  the  external  conditions  of  the  <eyQl|^, 


tion  of  light  and  liberty^  points  witib  equal  direotnesa  to 
SB  ^ttra-htttiaii  Proridence  that  prepares,  coiitrolft,  and 
coml»inei9  the  faotoie  of  hisioiy^  and  makes  all  things 
oonveirge  tb  and  subserve  the  dominion  of  the  truth  that 
uplifts  and  saves  humaAity. 

§  3a  This  then  is  the  stvofngest  gioottd  upon  which  tiie 
study  of  History,  with  its  auxiliary,  the  study  of  Lan* 
guages,  can  be  based  and  defended.  The  widening  of  our 
view,  and  the  liberalizing  of  our  sympaldiies,  whioh  this 
century  has  brought  to  ub^  espeeially  through  the  teaoh* 
ings  of  tdye  Science  of  Language,' have  affected  oiii^  notidvis 
(Si  the  scope  and  value  of  historical  study  as  ^ell  as  of 
literature.  Peter's  vision  has  been  realised  for  the  oom- 
monwealtii  of  human  thought  and  aspiration,  and  the  old 
invidious  and  illiberal  distinotions  have  been  abolished^ 
We  have  now  learned  <  thitt  any  language  and  any  Utera- 
turo  may  rightly  be  termed  ^classical''  which  helps  us  to 
large  and  inspiring  views  of  God  and  man  an4  duty,  by 
bringfing  to  us  great  and  profound  thoughts  conceived  and 
nttierod  ih  toy  age  of  the  wotld.  We  have  also  learned,' 
from  G<mtp$itBtive  Philology,  of  the  kinship  of  soittered 
mcee,  ahd  hav^  gained  clearer  views  of  the  community  of 
human  need  luid  human  endeavoui.  Thus  aaoi^it  aS'  well 
as  modeifn  history  has  be(30Bie  more  of  a  humanizing  study, 
T»4orthy  of  a  faij^  |>ls4e  among  the  ^humanities,"  whiok 
Ae  new  ideals  of  education  have  superadded  to  the  narrow 
categories  of  the)  oldi  We  are  also  learning,  -though  more 
£flowly,  that  the  meet  bajieles$  of  all  tz^itiooal  distino- 
trons'is  Ifhftt  whieh  divides  History  into  ^^saered  and  secu- 
lar,^ or  mofe  wrongly  »fcill,  into  **sacr6d  .and  profane/' 
Our  Scriptures  't'hemselves,  in  whose  honour  the  distinc- 
tion is  made,  make  no  such  discrimination.  Nay,  they 
scout  the  idea  of  such  a  schism  as  dishonouring  to  God. 
The  nations  of  the  world  are  not  simply  to  be  brought  to 
God,  they  actually  are  his  from  the  beginning  —  his  insti- 
tutions,, his  cara^  his  agents.  The  Assyrians  are  the 
instruments  of  his  will  (Isa.  x.  5);  he  not  only  '^brought 
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up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  but  also  'Hhe  Philis- 
tines from  Caphtor  and  the  Aramaeans  from  Kir  "  (Amoa 
ix.  7).^  The  world  is  ruled  by  the  ideas  of  God.  His- 
tory, which  is  but  the  vindication  and  realization  of  his 
thoughts  through  the  men  of  his  choice,  proves  these  ideas 
to  he  both  irrepressible  and  invincible,  and  points  out  the 
way  to  make  them  victorious  in  these  latter-day  countries 
and  communities,  and'  so  to  help  on  the  redemption  of 
humanity  from  the  eanors  and  sorrows  that  come  from  the 
denial  of  his  power  and  Godhead. 

§  4.  These  general  reflections  upon  the  purport  and 
aim  of  History  indicate. sufficiently  well  the  function  of 
the  historian.  Since  each  leading  type  of  human  civili- 
zation has  contributed  its  quota 'to  the  advancement  of  the 
world  in  knowledge  and  power,  the  historian  has  to  show 
in  his  special  field  how  the  exponents  of  world-moving 
ideas,  whether  races,  communities,  or  individuals,  came 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  their  convictions.  He 
must,  in  other  words,  set  forth  the  antecedents  of  these 
factors  of  History,  the  elements  and  quality  of  their  cul- 
ture, the  character  of  their  religion,  their  political  insti- 
tutions, their  outlook  and  bearing  towards  their  larger 
human  environment.  In  dealing,  for  example,  with  a 
nation  that  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  development  of 
mankind,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  describe  its  set- 
tlement and  early  progress  as  a  distinct  community,  its 
political  and  social  development,  its  interaction  with 
otiier  nations  or  races,  its  peculiar  type  of  worship  and 
thought,  its  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  characteristics, 
and,  above  all,  the  occasions  and  impulses  by  which  it 
came  to  attain  to  new  conceptions  of  truth  or  clearer, 
apprehensions  of  duty. 

^  It  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  Isurge-minded  fashion  in  which  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  looked  at  the  foreign  nations,  that  the  peoples  here  re- 
ferred to  —  Philistines,  Aramaeans,  and  Assyrians  —  were  precisely  those 
Who  had,  up  to  the  times  of  the  respective  authors,  most  seriously  influ- 
enced the  destiny  of  Israel 
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§  5.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  gains  from  the  past 
aie,  broadly  speaking,  the  resultant  of  two  great  deposits 
oi  thought  and  sentiment,  the  one  the  gift  of  the  Aryan, 
the  other  a  boon  from  the  Semitic  race.  To  the  former 
we  owe,  again  speaking  generally,  most  of  our  mental,  and 
political  acquisitions ;  to  the  latter,  the  principal  elements 
of  our  moral  and  spiritual  heritage.  The  one  has  oome 
to  know  much  of  the  truth  about  man  as  an  intellectual 
and  socdal  being,  his  capacity  for  thought  and  action,  his 
relation  to  tbe  outside  world,  and  the  phenonftena  and 
processes  of  the  material  uniyerse.  The  other  has  learned 
and  taught  us  the  highest  conceptions  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  its  illimitable  possibilities,  and  its  primary  needs, 
and  has  bioiigkt  near  to  us  the  idea  of  a  personal  God, 
who  is  at  once  the  inspiration  of  our  deepest  yearning 
and  the  ineamation  of  our  highest  ideals.  The  one  has 
analyzed  and  exhibited  man ;  the  other  has  apprehended 
and  commended  God.  The  one  demonstrates  the  reign  of 
physical,  the  other  makes  us  feel  the  urgency  of  moral 
law.  Aryan  cubnire  includes  science,  art,  philoisophy, 
qpio  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  philosophic  history.  Se* 
mitic  cultvre  has  little  ol  these  to  show ;  it  can  boast  an 
unequalled  lyric  and  gnomic  poetry,  but  in  everything 
else  it  is  subonUnate,  imitative,  or  entirely  uncreative. 
The  Aiyan  genius  wnges  &r  and  wide,  observes,  con*, 
pares,  classifies,  generalizes,  both  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  spirit.  The  Semitic  genius  is  narrow  and  intense ; 
it  confines  itself  to  what  is  close  at  hand,  and  of  diredt 
pnMdical  moment.  Beyond  this  region  it  needs  ^n  impulse 
from  without  to  awaken  its  innate  energy  abd  capaoitieer. 
It  is  noimally  statif6nary  and  unadventuvous,  while  the 
Aryan  genius  is  enterprising  and  progressive.  Yet  when 
the  Semttio  mihd  is  aroused,  it  can  compete  with,  or  eten 
outstrip,  its  rival  in  the  education  of  humanity^  It  has 
done  as  much  for  the  world  through  its  intuitions  and 
postulates  as  the  Aryan  mind  has  achieved  :through  reflecy* 
tion  and  demonstration. 
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§  6.  But  the  student  of  Hiatoty  will  find  itttiove  in- 
•truotive  to  oonsider  the  resulte  of  the  ccHoperati(Mi  of  tha 
diTeiae  mental  vni .  moral  forces  of  these  tiro  worldr* 
oompelling  races.  The-  business  of  oiviliEing  and  saving 
the  world,  as  far  as  the  merely  human  factors  ace  oonoer&ed, 
has  been  canried  on  through  the  transfer  of  moral  and 
c^dritual  ideas  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  from  the  one 
race  to  the  other.  In  nearly  everything  vital  to  iuuman 
well-being  the  Semites  were  the  founders  or  forerunnens. 
Centuries,  perhaps  millenniums,  beforo  any  branch  o£  the 
Aryan .  race  had  emerged  from  primitive  rudeness^  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  were  in  possession  of  the  xudimeats 
of  the  practical  and  useful  arts  and  sciences.  Tbrougli 
the  progress  of  conquest  westward,  and  still  more  thirottgh 
adventures  of  trade,  the  most  important  of  these  attaiti^ 
menta  were  indirectly  brought  to  the  receptive  and  pro*- 
gressive  Aryans  of  the  Mediterranean  coast^lands  and 
islanda,  with  the  result  that  they  were  developed  tad 
applied  far  beyond  the  range  to  which  they  were  ev-to 
extended  in  the .  region  of  their  origination.  Again, 
while  it  is  undeniable  that  i  the  faoulty  of  organization  ob 
a  large  scale  must  be  denied  to  the  political  genius  of  the 
Semitic  races  it  is  also  true  that  the  first  examplb  .given 
to  the  world  of  an  extensive  stable  sy&tem  ol  government 
was  supplied  by  the  Semites  of  Assyria,  and:  th^  tbib 
furnished  to  the  Aryan  Peisicma  the  model  for  the  empire 
of  Cyrus  and  Darius^,  which  in  its  turn  nvas  imitated;  m 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  worldrsubduing  and  world-^ 
restraining  moiiarchies.  ThnA  that;  type  of  gioivnmSMtftt 
was :  furnished  by  which  alone,  during  our  lot)g  semi* 
barbaric  mundaaie  erai  society  could' he  kept  together  and 
security  afforded  against  all  rapine  and  oppression,  except, 
indeed,  those  of  the  rulers  themselves.  .  Here  again  wie 
see  this  characteristic  limitatioh  of  Semitiflm.  The  ataAe 
founded  by  the  Semites  did  not  pass  beyobd  the  stagb 
of  military  guardiajiship  when  it  left  the  hands,  of  its 
devisers.      The    freer    forms   of  aelf-goveiuing   oommii'^ 
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nitieB'  were'  vmougfat  oat  by  the  political  genitis  of  tla^ 
Atyaiis. 

■  •§  7.  But  tlie  greatest  boon  whieh  any  vaoe  or  people' 
erar  ooafeited  upon  humanity^  iras  tiiat  of  religiotti» 
tratfa  aiid  freedom,  and  this  was  the  gift  of  tbe  Hehrev^ 
of  Faleatine.  Yet  not  fay  them  as  a  Taoe  has  it  been  or  is 
it  now  being  conrerted  to  the  nses'  of  the  world.  While 
tbe  unique'  national  eareer  and  inetitntioni^  of  letael  fitted 
that  single  people  to  be  the  depoeitavies  of  saving  tsMtk 
and  knowledge^  it  was  the  eivili^ing  genius  of  one  bfanch 
ol'the  Aryatt  iade  and  the  political  dupremaey  of  another^ 
which  prepared  the  wider  and  deeper  channels  through 
wUchihe  divinely  confeiied  endowment  wias  conveyed  to 
the  kindreds  and  peoples  of  mankind*  And  when  th€l 
wonhip^f  Jefaavahf  established  among  one  people  of  the 
earth  in  plaice  of  the  discarded  national  and  local  dirini^- 
tiesf  had  been  bereft  of  its  potency  and  vitality;  tod  when 
the  revelation,  renewed  and  tiltansflgured  before  the  byes 
(A  men'  in  ait  image  of  divine  seilnBaeridce,  had  foiled 
of  geneiiill  reeogiiition  iLnd  adoption  in  the  Messiah's  own 
eiwnmnmty,  it  was  at  length  turned  over  to  the  Oentile 
Aryans,  who  welcomed  it  and  gs^m  it  a  currency  wbioh 
has  outran  the  march  of  civilization,  overstepped  all  geo« 
gtiaphical  and '  political  boundaries,  and  overleaped  al) 
soeaal  and  preseriptiTS  barrieiis* 

§  8y  Yet  1M  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  a  Semite  of 
tke  Semites ;  and  he  with'  his  helpers,  in  breaking  through 
the  limitations  of  Judaism,  were  but  striving  after  the 
ideal  of  universal  regeneration  set  before  tiiem  by  the 
divine  Fenndeor  of  the  one  religion  of  humanity,  himself 
a  ^Semite.  Iiieont^tably  die  best  thoughts  and  prineiplee 
-^  the*  most  profound,  the  most  propulsive,  the  most  po^ 
tenftial  — ^  tbat  men  &ave  ever  cherished,  have  been  con« 
oeived  and  elaborated  in  Setnitio  minds.  Nay, '  moret  the 
world  hai^  not  yet  fttdiomed  the  depths  of  these  thoughts, 
nor  fully  tested  the  applicability  of  these  prmciples  to  the 
social  and  personal  needs  of  any  generation  <^  men.     It 
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lA,  moreoYjer,  the  obyipus  tnxih  that  aftec  the  impulse 
given  by  the  Oriental  pioneers  of  Christianity  had  ex^ 
h&iisteicl  itself 9  the  Western  champions  of  the  fititii, 
through  the  Aryaa  tendency  to  speculation,  through  lack 
of  sure  moral  insight  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  through 
ignorauce  of  Semitic  modes  of  thought  and  expression, 
allowed  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  saving  truth  to  eva^^ 
Orate  in  metaphysical  subtleties^  from  whose  beolouding' 
and  distracting  influence  we  are  only  in  the  present  age 
beginniing  to  free  ourselves,  as  we  are  learning  to  read 
aright  the  words  of  Jesus  and  Paul  and  John  with  the> 
newly  awakened  historical  sense. 

§  9.  To  understand  anything,  we  >  must  know  its  hifr* 
tory-  We  shall  misjudge  all  institutions,  and  fail  to 
s^ppreoiate  all  commanding  ideas,  unless  we  learn  with 
approisciDtiate  accuracy  how  they  were  founded,  how  they 
were  evolved  in  the  thoughts,  and  how  they  were  wrought 
out  in  the  lives  of  men.  In  tracing  the  development  of 
our  intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance  from  the  Semites, 
we  must  make  many  necessary  distinctions.  We  must 
first  and  fundamentally  distinguish  hetween  Northern 
and  Southern  Semites  (§  17  ff.);  for  the  rdle  of  the  lattei*, 
important  as  it  has  been  in  the  mental  ahd  religious 
development  as  well  aa  in  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
Eastern  world,  was  played,  loiig  after  the  decisive  contri** 
bution  had  been  made  by  the  former  to  the  controlling 
forces  in  human  society.  And  "when  we  have  isolated  the 
Northern  Semites,  and  observed  their  geographical  dis^ 
tribution  and  the  historical  development  of  their  several 
divisions,  we  have  again  to  single  out  one  small  sub- 
division  from  all  others,  and  devote  special  attention  to 
its  fortunes  and  achievements.  This  we  have  to  do, 
unless  we  violate  all  the  canons  of  historical  proportion ; 
for  in  the  history  of  the  petty  Hebrew  community  we  have 
the  unique  phenomenon  presented  to  us  of  one  of  the  most 
feeble  of  all  peoples  revolutionizing  the  beliefs  and  cus^ 
toms  of  the  world,  and  what  is   more  wonderful  still. 
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(Mmtribnting  most  gexieieusly  and  signally  to  these  transn 
forming  pmd  renovnting  influences  in  proportion  as  its  own 
political  autonomy  approached  extinotion.  Acoordinglyt 
in  treiating  Off  the  doings  and  the  influence  of  the  Semi  tie 
race,  we  must  view  their  history  in  long  perspective;  we 
must  keep  in  a  relatively  subordinate  place  the  parts, 
important  as  these  undoubtedly  were,  played  by  some  ol 
the  kindred  communities  in  political  progress,  in  com^ 
meicial  enterprise,  and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and, 
b&m  the  standpoint  of  permanent  results,  give  the  central 
and  controlling  place  to  die  annals  and  achievements  of 
Israel.  •  As  we  look  back  in  the  light  of  these  l»ler  aged 
upon  the  whole  evolution  of  Semitic  life  and  thought,  we 
feel  that  we  (utn  do  justice  to  the  various  factors  and  pro-* 
ducts  of  that  history  only  by  acknowledging  the  suprem-* 
acy  of  the  moral  order  in  human  affairs,  and  vindicating 
for  the  people  of  ancient  Palestine  the  place  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  them  as  the  principal  agents  in  secur- 
ing for  it  recognition  and  validity  among  the  nations  of 
tiie  earth. 

§  l(k  Yet  we  cannot  disassociate  from  the  history  of 
Israiel  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  and  especially  that 
of  the  allied  communities.  Unequalled  as  was  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Israel  to  mankind,  and  altogether  unique 
as  was  ltd 'inner  moifil  and  spiritual  history,  we  And  that 
its  social  and  {k>litical  relations  were  largely  determined 
by  its  place  and  function  as  a  member  of  a  larger  aggre- 
gation of  peoples.  Indeed,  when  we  regard  the  r61e  as-v 
signed  by  Providence  to  the '  Semitic  race  in  tiie  ancient 
world,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  part  of  this  very  significance 
attadiing  to  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews  that  it  belonged 
to  Aat  race  and  shared  its  leading  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics. Being  permitted  for  thousands  of  years  to 
develop  their  institutions  and  work  their  will  in  a  well- 
defined  and  spacious  region  with  little  interruption  from 
any  outside  race,  it  was  made  possible  for  these  Northern 
Senkites  to  elaborate  iand  perfect  the  products  of  their 
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peculiar  geniud  itit  the  politicU^  social,  moeal^  add  relig^. 
ioiis>  sphetesv  No  other  raoe  o£  men  haa  had  a'  p]aee,  or 
soope,  or  term  of  duration  so  favourable  for  tfae  e\^olutibn 
of  .it»  inherent  oapaoitiea.  Now  the  fortttn:ei(' qf  ithe 
Hebrews  being  inyolved  in  the  long  and-  constant  mctioD; 
and  interaction,  of  the  Semitic  conununitiesy  it  is.n]ani*< 
fsBtljr  the  duiby  of  the  historian  to  duly  subordiDate  aeepoH 
daiy  motlyes  and  issues  to  those  which  are  admitted  to  be 
piimary,  and  at  the  Same  time  to  carefully  iadiieate  ham 
all  influential  elements  co-^operated  to  the  final  resoiltant. 
That  is  to  say.,  it  is  impossible  to  treit  the  history*  of 
Israel  bjr  itself  alone^  or  with  a  mere  Incidental  refetaocd 
to  the  aotibns  and  policy  of  neighbouiring  nations  whe^ 
these  t  were  of  decisive  moment.  For  the  actions  and  the 
policy  of  these  nationalities  also  had  their  roots  in  historic 
cal  causes  which  require  to  be  set  forth  with  comnl&nsu<; 
rate  fhlnesft  and  clearness. 

.  §  11.  These  views  as  to  the  relative  interest  and  impoii^ 
tance  attaching  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  ancient 
East,  and  the  necessity  of  embracing  all  the  Semitic 
communities  in  a  larger  historical  luiity,  would  seem  to.  be 
self^eV^identf  Yet  they  need '  to  be  stated  and  enfieeoed 
with  some  emphasis  and  particularity^  since'  it  has  been 
the  almost  uniform  practice  of  writers  on  Oriental  his- 
toiy  to -treat  of  each  of  the  ruling  peoples  sepailately  withr 
out  much  regard  to  the  vitally  close  relations  that  have 
subsisted  between  them.  This  defective  method  of  treatt 
ment  has  especially  eharabterlsed  attempts  to  relate  ihf^ 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Two  oircuflDs^tauoes 
perhaps  mainly  account  for  the  fact.  >Xhe  one,  is Ubat 
the  Bible,  which  narrates  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  is  supposed  to  concern-  itself  ^]|X)lut 
sively  with  that  people.  The  other  is  the  scantiness  of 
our  inionhation  as  to  communities  other  than  the  Qebrew 
of  which  students  long  had  to  complain.  A  better  uiidet'- 
standinj^  of  thie  aim  and  charaucteor  of  the  compositions,  thsit 
make  up  the  Bible,  along  with  a  more  libers^  view  of 
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Ito  jcelations  to  general  histoiy,  halps  to  invalidate  iho 
former  prejudice;  while  the  latter  diaahility  has  been 
hiEgely  removed  by  the  monuiaental  diacoyei;ie(i  oi  recent 
times, 

•§  12,  Our  taak  then  ia  to  narrate  the  anoient  hiatpry  qI 
the  North-Semitic  peoples  In  its  bearing  Kpon  the  history 
of  Israel  which  it  includes  and  involves.  The  material 
lor  sueh  a  history  are  mainly  the  literary  records^  and  mon- 
umental remains  generally  of  the  Semitic  peoples  them-* 
selves*  What  comes  from  outside  sources  is  only  occa? 
sionally  of  first-rate  importance,  though  always  rightly 
elaiming  the  attention  of  the  student*  In  utiliziifg  these 
authorities  ther^..are  two  occasions  of  embarrassment.  In 
the  first  placet  there  are  large  tracts  of  time  during  which 
events  must  have  occurred  of  great  historical  signij^canoe, 
but  of  which  we  have  no  direct  account  The  naiTativa 
must  therefore  at  best  be  broken  and  incomplete,  6spec<» 
ially  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  earliest  ages*  In  the 
second  |>Iaee,  the  character  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reeords  themselves  is  such  as  to  make  the  writing  <^i 
SemitSo  history,  in  the  prop^  sense  of  the  termfpecuU 
iarly  difficult.  The  Semitic  historiographem  werct  f(ur 
the  most  part,  compilers  from  the  records  of  court  annalr 
ists  or  dhroniolers*  Those  official  scribes  narrated  merely 
the  deeds  ol  the  rulers  whom  they  re$peetiyely  served^  an4 
it  waa  not  their  custom  to  go  outside  of  traditional  and 
conventional  limits.  If  they  comiyiemorated  adequately 
the  achievements  of  their  royal  patrons,  they; were  conr 
sidered  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  duty..  For  infopnsr 
tion  as  to  the  condition  Siud  progress  of  the  people  At 
krige,  we  are  left  to  incidental  statements  connected  with 
the.  beneficence  or  public  spirit  of  the  kings,  to  the  te^ti* 
mteiy,  when  «uoh  is  at  hand,  of  contemporary  monuments 
of  •art  or  practical  skilly  or  to  recinds  of  legal  or  busines9 
tratiaactions*  Of  international  relations,  and  complican 
ti6ns;  we  leaarn  only  that  ?  the  powers  concerned  went  to 
wir  ot  made  treaties;  and  w^  axe  told  nothing  as  to  the 
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motives  which  in  any  given  case  prompted  the  action. 
To  a  large  extent  the  same  characteristics  are  exhibited 
in  the  Hebrew  historical  books.  These  compilations  are, 
indeed,  superior  as  sources  for  constructive  narrative  to 
the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  in  that, 
for  example,  they  are  fmmed  upon  a  fixed  plan  with 
a  definite  purpose.  Yet  they  are  often  only  slightly 
available  for  the  details  of  important  epochs,  inasmuch  as 
their  aim  is  to  mark  the  stages  of  progress  of  the  theo^ 
cratic  system  by  indicating  sharply  the  critical  periods, 
and  by  illustrating  fully  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
personages  who  were  the  main  instruments  in  preparing 
the  way  of  Jehovah,  as  they  determined  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  towards  him  and  his  message  and  messengers.  lb 
other  words,  the  so-called  Bible  histories  devote  them- 
selves rather  to  commemorating  an  idea  than  to  sketching 
the  rise,  development,  and  decline  of  a  people  or  nation. 
The  invaluable  infoimation  which  we  do  gain  from  them 
as  to  the  current  of  national  sentiment  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  determining  features  of  their  political  and  social 
life,  comes  to  us  rather  as  the  setting  and  framework  of  a 
picture  than  as  the  text  which  describes  and  explains  it. 
Accordingly,  while  each  species  of  historical  record,  of 
higher  or  lower  order,  subserves  the  end  for  which  it  was 
deisigned,  none,  of  them,  nor  even  all  taken  together, 
supply  the  need  we  feel  of  fuller  light  upon  the  long  and 
involved  processes  of  national  and  social  development 
which  make  up  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Semitic  peoples.  Often,  indeed,  we  have  to 
lament  that  we  must  grope  uncertainly  in  our  search  for 
the  causes  of  important  movements,  and  some  of  the  most 
impressive  historical  phenomena  known  to  men  awaken 
oxxt  interest  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  us  all  but  the 
most  meagre  oppbi'tunity  of  gratifying  it.  The  progress 
of  human  action  seems  often  to  be  like  a  river  flowing 
underground,  the  gt^atness  of  whose  volume  and  the 
swiftness  of  whose  current  are  attested  to  us  only  by  tibe 
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murmurs  that  reach  us  from  subterranean  depths  laid  open, 
here  and  there,  and  by  the  feeble  glimpses  whioh  tiie  light 
thus  admitted  affords  to  our  prying  inspection ;  but  near 
the  end  of  its  course  it  bursts  suddenly  upon  our  view, 
bringing  to  the  upper  day  the  whole  of  its  gathered  waters 
that  had  been  swollen  continually  by  rill  and  fountain 
supplying  it  unseen  and  in  silence. 

§  18.  The  various  annals  and  chronicles  and  monu- 
mental remains  of  the  Semitic  race  are  thus  inadequate  to 
the  delineation  of  its  history.  But  there  has  been  vouch-* 
safed  to  us-  in  a  portion  of  the  literature  of  Israel,  for  the 
most  important  periods  of  that  history,  a  commentary 
which  goes  far  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Hebrew  proph* 
ecy  is  not  merely  the  illuminator  of  Hebrew  history 
alone.  It  takes  the  whole  Semitic  realm  for  itei  province 
as  being  conjoined  with  Israel  in  providential  destiny. 
Its  torch  even  sends  out  a  light  here  and  there  over  the 
greater  world  of  humanity  —  a  beam  in  darkness  which 
has  grown  to  be  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles,  the  harbinger 
of  him  who  was  to  come  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  We 
speak  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Semitic  mind  for  phiIo«- 
sophic  historical  composition,  and  that  with  a  large  meas* 
ure  of  justice.  But  what  Prophecy  has  brought  to  the 
elucidation  of  contemporary  history,  besides  the  supple^- 
menting  of  its  materials,  surpasses  in  depth  of  insight  and 
breadth  of  view  and  keenness  of  sympathy  and  height 
of  idealizing  conception,  anything  which  in  any  age  ^  the 
supreme  Caucasian  mind "  has  contributed  to  the  moral 
interpretation  of  human  actions  or  the  direction  and  en*- 
oouragement  of  human  endeavour.  How  differently  the 
philosophical  historian  aaid  the  Hebrew  prophet  approach 
and  interpret  the  problems  of  individual  and  national  life  I 
Speculation,  combination,  rationalizing  construction,  are 
the  obvious  instruments  of  the  one.  The  other  seems  to 
be  independent  of  method.  The  Hebrew  prophetic  mind 
ignores  .logpic;  it  even  disdains  speculation.  It  does  not 
infer;  it  simply  seems  to  see.     It  does  not  walk  from  step 
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to  step  of  significant  faots ;  it  flies  to  conolusions  of 
no  man  isees  the  antecedent  stages.  It  is  like  one  of  its 
own  heroes  when  it  describes  him  as  moying  at  his  ease 
in  a  course  ^^  which  he  does  not  traverse  with  his  feet.'^ 
It  bridges  over  with  the  certitude  of  faith  the  intervid. 
between  the  present  straggle  and  doubt  and  the  future 
assured  triumph.  It  deals  only  with  subjective  certain* 
tieSf  which  t^e  slow  fulfilment  of  history  makes  object- 
ively real.  It  idealizes  the  possibilities  of  humanity,  and 
thus  helps  to  make  them  practically  tine.  It  promises 
gdody  and  tfaiis  helps  to  faring  it  within  the  reach  o£  mem* 
It  aesumes  eternal  principles  of  right,  and  thus  tends  to 
realize  tiiem  in  human  character  and  conduetk  In  its 
flight  over  nations  and  communities,  it  bears  amessagie 
^  knit  below  the  wild  pulsation  of  its  wings  " ;  and  what 
it  tella  us  is  that  the  great  motives  urging  on  the  fal*ces 
of  human  history  are  Truth  and  Flreedom. 

§  14.  Thus  we  shall  do  well  to  coordinate  and  combine 
the  Hebrew  prophetical  literature  with  the  surviving 
ohroni<iles  of  actual  events  in  weaving  the  story  of  ancient 
Isiae)  and  Its  environments  of  races  and  nations.  This 
we  muBt'do,  ill  the  first  instance,  because  Prophecy 
demonstrates  how  these  controlling  motives  of  tarutb  and 
freedom,  and  t^e  eternal  unchangeable  moral  f omes  6f  die 
divine  govemmient^  were  most  signally  illustrated  and 
jiistifled  in  thit  chequered  and  many^ided  historyi  But 
wtei  6hall  also  find  that  the  writings  of  the  Prophelts  of 
Israel  aore  a  depository  of  the  fadts  of  national  sind>  social 
life,  more  complete  and  more  pertinent  to  the  iises  of  the 
historian  than  those  contained  i»  that  portion  o£  the  Bib^ 
lioal  literature  usually  called  historical.  With  regard  tQ 
bansactions  of  great  national  moment,  such  aa  alliances 
or  wars  with  foreign  powers,  the  prophets,  it  is  true,  do 
not 'detail  the  preilimix^ry  actions,  or  even  as  a  rule  for- 
mally indicate  the  determining  political  causes.  Yet 
tiieir  ktiowledge  of  the  affairs  and  circumstances,  both  of 
tiheir  owli  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries^  is  so  exten- 
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siye  ftnd  accurate,  aadith^  interest  in  the  politu»  of  their 
tame  ^  intcoaee,  that  in.tfaeir  tivatmeikt  o£  the  moral •  and 
Ipiritval  problems  of  Isirael,  they  fieldom  fail  ^  allusion 
or  (Ureot  irefereiiee  to  thromr  welcome  li^ht  upon  the  whole 
international  situation*  We^qan.  also  infer  much  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  mlohi  of  Israel  from  the  condition 
of  the  CDUntiijt  as  desckibdd  by  the  Piophetft  in  theii^  do^ 
nandft  far  momJU  social*  ai^d.  religidos  x^farm*  So  fully 
did  their  mitiistey .  appropriate  lihia  wide  and  divemfied 
ft9]d  of  sacxjed  and  secular  affairs  that  the  picture  4;hey 
have  left  us  of  the .  o^tidition  of  their  country  and  its 
people  is  unsurpassed  in  any  literature  lor  its  keenness 
of;  sfifiDeclation  And  adoucacy  of  delineation.  They  havd, 
as  a  miitter  of  fact,  given  a  very  material,  eontributiefa 
to  oujT  knowledge  of  ibe  interoatioiial  relations  of  tiie 
anoient  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  ai^  the  ess^itial  faatn 
UJts  and  tendencies  of  their  political  systenis  *-4  and  all 
in:  suibdrdinate  yet  vital  assccialdon  with  the  panunount 
issiKt  the  fiiife  of  the  one  true  xeligion^  as  it  was  involvted 
in  tiiie  struggle  of  ite  votaries  with  the  woridly  forces^ 
whether  of  local  or  imperial  magnitude^  whidh  were 
snayed  a^inst  them;  They  have  no  parallel  in 'hiBtoryj 
they  have  themselves  created;  the  category  and  the  filnky 
tion  of  Prophet.  They  w^are  at  once  men/ of  thought  and 
sienof  aotiosi,  keen  and.  accurate  obs^TOiB,  statesmen  ixid 
poiblieists,  social  refonuidrB,  loffy  moraliatB,  Itolnhearted 
palriets.  The  unfolding  of  our  history  will  show  that  Old 
Testament  Prc^heey,  as  the  forerunner  and  interpreter  of 
History^  p^r&rms  seorvioto  as  signal  and  as  important  in 
ite  sphere. as  that  irendered  by  it  in  miaisterihg  tO'  thb 
sjHfittial  needs  of  men* 

§16.  These  remarlEs  may  serve  to  expladn  the  title 
given  to  the  preseht  essay,  and  at  Ae  same  tiine  to '  inddw 
sate  itrhAt  thia  igeneral  character  and  seopo  of .  bur  inquivy 
Ought  lo  be*  It  will  be  pk'oper  to  outline  the  earlier  ihis-^ 
i&cf  of  the  several  kindred  eommimities  which  influeneed 
alosfc  materially  the  f oituaies  of  Israel,  as  weUnas)  to  trase 
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the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  people  itself^  up  to  the  stage 
at  which  the  determining  national  factors  beeame  so  closely 
interrelated  as  to  make  it  possible  to  weave  the  record 
into  one  connected  story.  The  narratire  will  then  be 
continued  to  the  catastrophe  which  extinguished  the 
ancient  Semitic  regime,  brought  the  Aryans  to  the  front 
in  Oriental  affairs,  and  started  the  denationalized  JudsBans 
upon  a  new  political  and  religious  career.  With  the 
direct  consequences  of  this  revolution  the  ^  History  and 
Prophecy "  of  the  Old  Testament  come  to  a  clode,  and 
here  the  ^  Monuments ''  of  the  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  the  ruling  Semitic  monarchies,  which  form  our 
chief  souroe  of  information  outside  of  the  Biblical  reooirds,' 
also  cease  to  tell  their  story. 

§  16.  For  properly  enjoying  as  well  as  utilizing  the 
historical  study  which  I  have  just  outlined,  acme  special 
preparation  has  been  assumed  to  be  necessary.  Even  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  which  is  the 
main  object  of  our  interest  and  research,  we  shall  find  thati 
the  point  of  view  of  the  modem  Bible  reader  must  be 
changed.  Our  purpose  is  to  follow  the  progress  of  events 
long  gone  by,  and  the  operation  of  providential  causes 
within  a  sphere  of  action  foreign  in  many  essential  re« 
spects  to  what  we  occupy  and  observe  in  these  later  times 
and  under  Western  skies.  We  must  learn  to  look  at  all 
events,  and  at  all  social,  political,  and  even  religious  con-i 
ditions,  with  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  historians  and  prophets  themselves.  T<> 
learn  to  view  these  things  from  the  inside,  and  not  from 
the  outside,  is  not  an  easy  task  for  any  of  us  r  but  it  is 
indispensable  for  intelligent  insight,  true  historical  peif- 
spective,  and  just  and  sober  judgment.  The  first  thing 
then  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  satisfactory  knowledge,  let  us 
say,  of  sBeh :  external  matters  as  tlu)se  with  which  th& 
Bible  concerns  itself  —  such  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
aspect,  social  institutions,  political  systems,  and  relig^ 
ious  customs  of  the  nations  kindred  to  Israel  as  an  >  inteb- 
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ligent  contemporary  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  possessed. 
For  example,  the  prophets  concern  themselves  vastly  with 
the  great  empires  beyond  the  River.  It  will  naturally, 
then,  be  useful  for  us  to  get  some  accurate  notion  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  kingdoms  and  peoples;  of 
their  political  tendencies  and  aims,  whose  operations  were 
of  such  vital  consequ^ifce  to  Israel  aod  the  world;  of  their 
religion,  to  which  manifold  reference  is  made  in  the  Bible; 
of  theiT  intellectual  and  moral  features  as  being  ihe  mast 
gifted  and  influential  of  the  kindred  of  Israel,  the  creators 
of  science,  and  the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  Western 
Asia.  So  also  must  we  deal  with  the  other  tribes  and 
kingdoms  of  less  relative  importance  which  were  involved 
in  the  process  of  the  development  of  Israel,  as  they  grew 
into  competency  for  the  functions  assigned  them  when 
Grod  ^Metermined  their  appointed  seasons  and  the  bdundET 
of  their  habitation.  *'  Hence  it  will  be  profitable  fot  us,' 
from  th^  Biblical  as  well  as  from  the  broadly  human' sta^nd-J 
point,  to  take,  first  of  all,  a  rapid  glance  at  the  ph^idiKl 
features  of  the  lands  with  which  the  Bible  and  the  montl-^ 
ments  have  to  do  in  common,  and  the  leading  charst^teris-^ 
tics  of  their  peoples,  as  members  of  the  gi^at  Semitic 
&mily,  and  as  factors  in  the  political,  s6ciat,  sLnd  reKgiotis 
history  of  the  ancient  East.  <    .    • 
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CHAPTER  n 

CEHX  NORTHrSElilTlO  TRRBITOBY  AHD  ITS  INHABiTAKTS 

§  17.  /That  portiou  .of  Western  Asia  with  which ,  our 
present^  wquiory  chieflj  concerns  itself  is  included  in  » 
9omewhat  crii^cent^shaped  territory  stretching  north^jfrei^t- 
wsiTd  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  skirting  in  its  whqle  exteQ.t 
the  gr^at  SyrorArabian  desert,  terminating  on  the  frcai-^ 
tiers  pjf  $)gypt,  and  bisected  by  the  Grpat  River,  tha  river 
Euph^teif  (§71  f')'  ^^  modern  Turkey,  of.  which  it  now 
fQi:^^  apart,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  in^portant 
i^^^ioim  though  in .  pre-Turkish  times  it  was  the  most 
pppnjbpu^  a»d  influential  portion  of  the  whole  a^^^aat 
prpsenV  ^ii^t>i^^  iinder  that  dominion.  Jt  corresponds 
y^fy  njearly  to  the  tejrritory  included  in  l^he  modern  prov- 
ince .(vilayets) .  of  Bj^ghdad,  MosuU  Diarbekr,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalen^f  compI:i^i^g  abpift 
220,000  square  miles,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  Sul- 
tan's Asiatic  possessions  —  an  area  rather  larger  than  Ger- 
many, nearly  twice  as  large  as  Italy,  or  three  times  as 
large  as  England.  Lieaving  out  of  view  the  small  dis- 
trict of  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  highlands  stretching 
almost  unbrokenly  northward  to  meet  the  range  of  Taurus, 
nearly  all  of  this  territory  consists  of  level  country  re- 
claimed from  the  desert,  through  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  or  their  tributaries.  On  the 
north  lay  the  broken  mountain-chains,  the  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  in  ancient  times 
rarely,  and  then  only  under  precarious  compulsion,  brought 
into  political  union  with  the  dominant  race  controlling  the 
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plain.  On  the  east  were  th^  mountains  of  Mefdia  and 
Elam;  on  the  south  the  illimitable  desert.  On  the  xrest 
was  the  Great  Sea^  and  where  the  western  and  nbtih^M 
boondaries  approach,  lay  the  huge  bnt  not  iniipaMabler 
barrier  of  the  Touras  range,  with  ail  of  Asia  Miii<n* 
behind  it.  ,     : 

§  19.  The  moM  oonkprehensive  taet  ttf  he  noted  aliMtt^ 
this  terriiory  has  been  already  suggi^^ted;  that  it  was  iSbe 
home  of  the  leading  Semitic  oemimtihities  and  the  9<Mi^ 
of  their  activity  during*  Ityy  fai'  the  largest  part  of  thd  his-' 
tory  of  the  civilized  world.  The  following  is  a  ftrihMito  6t 
the  divisions  of  the  Semitic  race.  It  is  based  pattty  npoiv 
tile  evidence  affbrded  by  linguistic  affinity,  and  pHrtly 
upon  geographical  and  historical  distribntion.  :       • 


A,r  NtOtTHBRiy  SEMITES 
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B:  SOUTHERN  SEMITES 
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ni.  Arabs 
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§  19.  It  should  be  said  with  regard  to  €t^  tcfregcnMg 
elasiification,  that  it  has  been  made  as  general  as  possible, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi^uUy  to  make  clear-cut 
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divisions  on  an  exact  ethnological  basis.  If  a  linguistic 
olassificatioa  ^  were  attempted,  a  scheme  largely  different 
would  have  to  be  exhibit^,  since,  in  some  instances,  two 
or  mote  distinct  families  csune  to  use  in  historical  times 
the  same  language,  without  any  serious  divergeiice  as  far 
as  the  extant  literary  records  enable  us  to  decide,  and  i& 
other  oases  communities  of  the  same  family  learned  to 
employ  idioms  distinct  from  one  another.  Again,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  mixture  of  races  which  waa 
continually  going  on  in  the ,  Semitic  world  is  not  and 
oanaot  be  indicated  by  our  classification.  The  Babylo- 
nians, for  example,  received  a  constant  accession  from  Ara- 
msBaos  encamped  on  tibeir  borders,  and  even  beyond  the 
Tigris ;  but  these,  as  well  as  non-Semitic  elements  from 
the  mountains  and  plains  to  the  east,  they  assimilated  in 
speech  and  customs*  The  same  general  remark  applies 
to  the  Aramaeans  of  Northern  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
while  the  peofples  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Palestine,  and 
in  fact  all  the  communities  that  bordered  on  the  Great 
Desert,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean,  were 
continually  absorbing  individuals  or  tribes  of  Arabian 
stock.  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  some  sub- 
divisions it  is  necessary  to  use  a  geographical  instead  of 
a  properly  racial  distinction ;  and  that  is,  of  course,  to  be 
limited  chronologically.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  single  strictly  ethnological  term  for  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramaeans. 

§  20.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  home 
of  the  Semitic  race,  before  its  separation  into  the  histori- 
cal divisions,  was  Northern  Arabia.  Naturally,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  to  them  any  definite  locality.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  very  limited  area 
could  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  any  such  aggrega- 
tion of  kindred  tribes  as  that  from  which  the  Semitic  peo- 
ples were  descended.  The  theory  that  one  small  tribe  or 
family  ever  did  or  could  branch  off  from  the  rest  of  man- 

^  See  Note  1  m  Appendix. 
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kind,  and  start  a  new  oommunity  with  a  new  language 
and  new  cnetoms  and  institntions,  is  nntenable.  The 
oonditionfl  which  made  the  beginninff9  of  such  an  eY6lu- 
tion  possible  lie  much  frnrther  back  than  the  stage  whidi 
the  ancestors  of  the  Semites  had  reached  when  they  pos^ 
sessed  those  elements  of  language,  those  arts  of  life,  atid 
the  other  attainments  of  civilization,  which  were  later  held 
by  their  descendants  in  common.  Such  a  stage  of  devel- 
opm^it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  anthropology  and  pre^ 
historic  archsBology;  and  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  ye%{ 
to  conjecture  where  the  savage  progenitors  of  the  Semites 
lived  in  hordes^  without  tribal  distinctions,  at  the  piericid 
thus  indicated.  When  we  speak  of  the  home  el  the  early 
Semites,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  number  of  closCly 
related  tribes  or  clans,  occupying  a  region  coverilig  thou* 
sands  of  square  miles,  having  similar  puiisutts^  and  moving 
along  parallel  lines  of  development  by  reason  of  free  inteis 
course  with  one  another.  Such  an  hypothesis  is  neeessaty 
to  explain  both  the  degree  of  culture  which  they  at- 
tained in  common,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility 
of  their  division  into  distinct  families  with  all  their 
historic  differences  of  language,  religion,  and  social  in- 
stitutions. 

§  21.  The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  ihat 
the  Semites  had  their  individual  residence  in.  Northern 
Arabia  may  be  properly  enumerated  here.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  historical  distribution  of 
the  several  families  is  thus  best  accounted  for,  as  will 
presently  appear. '  Seooiidly,  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  generally  admitted  to  indicate 
a  strong  interfusion  of  Semitic  with  African  elementi^ 
and  as  their  civilization  is  enormously  old,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  immigration  took  ^lace  from  the  regio/n 
which,  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  history  speak,  con- 
stantly supplied  the  Nile  Valley  with  new  settlers;  that 
is,  the  Arabian  desert*  In  the  third  place,  the  perma* 
nent  genius  of  the  Semites,  which  disinclined  them  to 
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inhabit  or  colonize  extended  mountain  regioxw^  wDuldBeem 
tp  betra^r  on  iinherited  aptitude  for  life  upon  the  plains. 
^,inally,,.tlie  nomadie  origin  of  l^e.. Semites  ia  wtteated 
by  wordfi  i^Iatd^g  to  the  life  and  aseociatioa  of  nonuula 
(e.g.  "dieep,"  *^ahepherd,"  "oamel^"  *^bow/?  "arrow"), 
ivhich  are^  found  in  >  all  the  diatectB  of  the  raee^  and  Aoit 
tdt^e£oi:e  haye  been  used  by  the  common  ancestom-oif  alL 
T^  only  desert  and  wilddrness  land  whose  locstioasuiti 
tba  giepgraphioal  disiaribution  of  the  race  is  that  of  North*- 

, ,  §  2S>>  To  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  their  contempomriei 
th^  dividing  line  of  the  whole  of  the  North-Semitic  region 
was  ^^  tb9  groat  river,  the  Kiver  Euphrates. "  And,  indeed, 
th^  ooume  of  that  streaon,  after  leaving  the  mountains^ 
fprxaed  wt  only  a  natural  means  of  sepacation  be1?weea 
tirib^  and  rac^,  but  a]so  a  commercial  haltingoplaee^  aad 
a  strategic  ba^rrier  of  no  mean  importance.  Another  basaa 
of  division,  howiever,  would  be  physically  as  well  as  politi* 
o^ly  and,  ethnographically  more  exact,  the  Euphrates 
p^a{yi39g .  in  it  aJ0o  a  leading  part.  The  first  or  wostom 
4ivisioi^  ext^nds  &om  the  Meditensaean  to  the  faasln  of 
tjbe  ^uphraites.  The  second  or  middle  portion  includes  th^ 
pastoral  lands  between  that  river  and  the  Tigris,  and 
the  trading Btations  and  towns  to  the  north;  that  is,  Meso- 
potamia proper.  The  third  or  eastern  section  includes 
jifhe  territqiy  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
aouthword  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  the  cities  and 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Lower  Ell^ 
phrateSf  The  whole  region  may  be  tentatively  said  to 
h^veil^^ken  ^propriated  by  the  several  families  of  North->> 
^Tjt^  3cn|ite0  somowhiat  as  follows :  — 
,  §  23.  While,  among  the  Southera  Semites  the  varmis 
Aj^b  tribes^  remained,  for.  the  most  part  in  their  desert 

■  -— ^■-■.  ■  ^■■■■.^■■■^■■i^^  ».»»M|  p»-ll»a^  -PI  ■<■  ■■■*  ■■!■■■  WP  T<M»1       W^^^m^ 
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^  A  contraiy  opinion,  that  the  Semites  eame  originally  from  the  high- 
latids  Of  Central  Asia,  Is  maintained  hy  Guidi,  de  Goeje,  and  HommeL  the 
two  lesiling  theoriee  are  compared  in  favour  of  Arabia  by  Wright,  ^omp, 
^Grammar  of.  Ifte  SwMc  Language$i  oh.  i ;  ef .  f  105  of  this- work. 
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iiome  for  thcmBancb  of  years  as  ofaQOore  Bedawin^  anclthe 
Sabeeana  oultivated  the  rieh  soil  of  the  soathv^st  and 
tiie  Bootbem  doast  of  AraUa,  and  there  deyeloped  cities 
and  a  flounahii^^  eonumercfd,  and  the  nearly  related  Bfclii- 
opians,  migrating  across  the  Red  Sea,  slowly  built  ap«  Hi 
Abyssinia  an  isolated  ciyilisationl  of  dieir  own,  those 
faranehes  of  the  race  with  whiefa  we  are  immediately  eon^ 
oemed^  after  a  lengtheaidd  residenoe  in  oomiion  casDpingt- 
gionndSt  moved  northwacnd  and  weattrord  to  engage  im 
more  important  enterprises.  *  The  Babyloniansj  ocdupy^ 
ing  the  region  which  the  Bible  makes  known  tbna-aAthb 
aoene  oi  man's  oreation^  and  which  historidal  res^karob  in^ 
dieates  to  hive  been  the  seat  of  the*  earliest  civiliQsatioiL» 
made  their,  home  on  the  lands  of  the  Lower  Enphntes  <and 
TigciA^  eon  verting  t^m  through'  canalization  and  iirrige^ 
tiota  into  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms  finally  united  undeir 
the  rule  of  Babylon.  Before  the  union  was  effected, 
a  people  closely  akin  to  the  Babylonians  settled  along 
the  Middle  Tigris  (§  171),  founded  the  city  of  Asshur, 
and  later  still  the  group  of  cities,  known  to  history  as 
Nineveh.  The  Assyrians  then, .  after  long  struggles,  roee 
to  pre^minenee  in  Western  Aaia^  till  after  centuries  of 
stern  dominion  they  yielded  to  the  new  Babylonian  regime 
founded  by  the  Ghaldaransfrom  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

§  2A.  The  Oaifiaaiiites,  debarred  from  the  Tiohea  of  the 
East,  turned  noithwestwanl  at  an  unknown  early  date, 
and  while  some  of  them  occupied  and  •oultivwted  the  vaU 
leys  of  Palestine,  others  seized  thia  maritime  plaini  and  the 
western  idlope  of  Lebanon.  On  the.eoeu^t  of  the  laMer 
region  they  tookadvantage  df  the  natural  harbours  wantiajj 
in  the  former,  and  tiled  the  resouroes  and  possibilities  oft 
the  sea*  As  Phoenicians  ofSidon  and' Tyre,  they  became 
the.  great  navigators  and  maritime  traders  for  the  nations, 
and  sent  forth  colonies  over  the  Mediterranean^  which  in 
their  turn  illustrated  the  veieatility  of  the>Semitio  genius 
by  gnifi{>ing  at  and  almost  maintaining  againist  the  'rising 
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power  of  Rome,  the  Bupremacy  of  the  new  western  world. 
Their  kindred  in  the  interior  cultivated  the  yalle3f8  and 
mountain-alopes  with  com  and  the  vine,  and  through  their 
inklilstrj  made  still  more  rich  ^^a  land  exuding  milk  and 
honey." 

§  25.  Meanwhile  the  pasture  lands  between  the  Tigtds 
«nd  the  Euphrates  and  between  the  southern  desert  and  the 
northern  mountains  were  gpradually  being  occupied  by 
the  Arameeans,  who  advanced  with  flocks  and  herds  along 
the  Euphrates,  leaving,  however,  encampments  and  even 
large  settlements  on  the  skirts  of  Babylonia  both  to  the 
eaist  and  to.  thi6  west,  and  some  enterprising  traders  anumg 
its  heterogeneous  population.  While  the  bulk  of  the 
Aramfisans  adhered  to  the  old  pastoral  life  among  the  good 
grazing  diatrictB  in  the  confines  of  the  desert,  a  large  num- 
ber, favoured  by  their  intermediate  position  between  urban 
and  nomadic  settlements,  addicted  themselves  to  the  car- 
rying trade  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  as  trav- 
elling merchants  and  negotiators  of  all  sorts  of  exchange, 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce and  the  extension  of  Babylonian  art  and  seience 
westward,  till  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Greeks  and  by  them 
made  available  to  tiie  progressive  European  world.  In* 
deed,  their  position  and  influence  as  land  traders  were 
strikingly  analogous  to  those  of  their  kindred,  the  PhoBni- 
oianiB,  upon  the  sea.  This  remarkable  people,  however, 
never  attained  to  political  autonomy  on  a  large  scale  in 
their  Mesopotamian  home,  to  which  for  long  ages  they 
were  confined.  After  the  decline  of  the  Hettite  princi- 
palities west  of  the  Euphrates  (§  201),  to  which  they 
themselves  largely  contributed,  they  rapidly  spread  in  that 
quarter  also.  They  mingled  with  the  non-Semitic  Het- 
tite inhabitants  of  Oarchemish^and  Hamath,  formed  settle- 
ments along  the  slopes  of  Amanus  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
created  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Palestine  a  powerful 
staite  with  Damasbus  as  the  centre,  which  was  long  a  rival 
of  Israel^  and  even  stood  out  against  th0  might  of  Assyria. 
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Thus  the  ArameBans  really  acted  a  more  prominent  politi- 
cal part  to  tbe  west  than  they  did  to  the  east  of  the 
£ii]4>hmtes,  sad  aoooidingly  they  have  beea  popularly  most 
closely  associated  with  the  name  ^'  Sjrria. "  At  the  same 
time  they  did  not  abandon  their  old  settlements  between 
the  Rivers.  So  it  eame  to  pass  that  after  the  decline'  of 
the  Hebrew  and  .Babylonian  language  and  literature  the 
Aramaic  langaagenoft  only  overspread  the  whole  of  Pales^ 
tine,  and  invaded  >  the  SinaitiO' peninsula,  but  ini  fact  be- 
came, until  the  Mohammedan  conquesi,  the  prevailing 
idiom  <rf  literacy  and  popular  usage  through  the  whole  of 
the  North-Seooiitic  realm. 

§  26.  As-  the  latest  of  the  historical  divisions  of  the 
race. to  fonn  ail  independent  community^  the  Hebraie 
family  made  their  permanent  settlemeht  in  and  about 
Palestine*  Their  dommon  ancestors  of  •  the  family  of 
Terah  emigrated  from  Southern  Babylonia  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they,  were  of  Aramaean  stoek  (Dent.  xxvi. 
5;  cf .  §  25,  889).  Haran  (Harran),  the  great  commer- 
cial and  religious  gathering  place  of  the  Aramseans, 
gave  them  temporary  shelter  on  their  route,  and  a  portion 
of  the  clan,  the  family  of  Nahor,  made  their  permanent 
home  among  this  people  of  shepherds  and  traders.  But 
a  land  of  better  promise  called  their  great  leader,  Abra- 
ham, further  west,  and  he  and  his  descendants  lived 
for  centuries  in  Southern  Canaan,  dwelling  still  in  tents 
as  pilgrims  and  strangers.  After  a  time  Moab  and 
Ammon  secured  a  precarious  footing  in  the  vallejrs  and 
uplands  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  maintained  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  non-Semitic  Amorites,  a 
struggle  only  decided  finally  in  their  favour  through  the 
interposition  of  their  enterprising  kindred,  the  men  of 
Israel,  who  then  shared  with  them  the  disputed  territory. 
Edom  contented  himself  with  a  roving  frontier  life  on 
the  southern  border  of  Canaan.  His  brethren  of  Israel, 
after  a  unique  and  chequered  history,  including  a  long 
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residence  in  Egypt  and  tbe  displacement  of  tbe  Amaritee 
frbm  their  poeseseions  east  of  the  Jcmlan,  at  leiigth  xnade 
Central  Palestine  also  securely  their  own^  and  the  seal;  of 
most  of  their  tribal  settlements^  All  of  the  immigBants 
had  early  adopted  "the  language  of  Canaan,"  known  in 
later  times  as  -^Hebrew."  Before^  and  to  a  less  extent 
after,  its  final  establishment  in  Canaan,  there  had'beeb 
absorbed  by  Israel  large  elements  of  Arabic  derivation^  and 
there  Was  undoubtedly  also  oomminglinig  of  oertain  sec* 
tions  of  the  immigrants  with  their  Canaanitic  predeoes^ 
8ors«  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Aramaic 
original  of  the  clan,  and  its  probable  admixtuze  with 
Babylonian  elemeints  during  its  residence  on  the  Lower 
Snphmite&y  present  us,  on  the  one  hand,  from  classing  the 
Hebrews  definitely  with  any  single  one  of  the  other  great 
divisions,  and  suggest  to  us  that  their  kinship  witL  all  of 
them  may  help,  to  account  for  their  mavrellous  "iaee^* 
qualities^  as  well  as  for  the  unmatched  intellecibual  and 
moral  force*  of  their  choicest  representatives. 


I . 
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COMMXHTtTtES 

§  27.  Wb  s|udll  ;pqw  piocaed  to  take  a  glance  at  jt^e 
politieal  oxganizatioa  of  Hum  North-Senutic  counbU;  d^^** 
log  the  tiuies  lor  which  the  most  adequate  matierifl  ;{ggr 
such  a  general  surrey  ia  aqoesaible.  The  first. th^i^  ^  be 
nouoed  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  this  region  between  itp. 
condition  in  Ifhese  early  ages  and  its  pcesent  state.  The 
pi^uliq*  sejing  that  evexything  in  the  East  is  unchange- 
able is  a  useful  sliatenie^t  to  work  with  when  dealiz^g  >vi.t^ 
certain  phases  of  tibie  life  and  nuixu;iers  qt  Semitic  pepples 
in  their  immemorial  habitats;  but  it  i^  as  untrue. of  t^hefi^ 
as  it  is  of  t]^  i-est  of  the  world  with  applic&t^ion.tp  pqlitf-; 
cal  fortune,  and  sopial  advancement.  W^t  is  moat 
remarkable,  in  the  case  of  this  region  is  that  the  contrast, 
should  be  so  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  present,  jffot 
in  Palestine  alo^a^  but  in  the  whole  region  eastieard  to 
the  Persian  £n^pire  and  Gulf»  the  people  thirty  centufies 
ago  weiie  far  mosce  i^umerous  and  prosperous  than  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mme  territory  .at  the  present  ,d«y*  For 
its  present  cpnditipn  it  i^.  suffipi^nt  to  be  reminded  t^t 
the  whole  country  is  under  the  sway  of  the  Osmanli,  and 
that  their  goyemmental  system  n^y  he  sun^narized  nega- 
tively,  at  least,  as  one  under  which  the  pile  qi  official 
neglect  and  indi^eri^nce  is  only  broken  ,ip  i9,ypm  of  o^cia^ 
rapacity  and  ei^tortion*  Immense  ,^racts  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  on.  tl\e  globe,  of  which  three,  thousand  .y^ars 
ago  '^ev^ory.rpQdjof  grpund  maintained  ii^  xns^n^'\^Te,.noyr 
abandoned  to  wild  beasts  or  rpving  Bedawin.     Ajg^i^ul- 
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ture,  the  basis  of  a  people's  prosperity,  is  through  most  of 
its  area  in  a  more  backward  condition,  even  as  regards 
mechanical  appliances,  than  it  was  in  those  remote  ages. 
Now  the  only  signs  of  prosperity  are  to  be  seen  among 
the  merchants  of  a  few  of  the  cities,  or  the  slave-dealers, 
or  the  money-lenders,  or  the  tax-gi^therers  and  officials 
generally.  The  population  of  the  region  with  which  we 
are  ooncemed  is  at  present  under  uine.  milUouA,  or  about 
forty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  districts  now 
most  thickly  peopled  —  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, a  territory  exceeding  the  widest  limits  of  ancient 
Palestine  —  contain  a  population  of  about  sixty  to  the 
square  mile,  certainly  less  than  half  the  number  that 
lived  in  the  same  area  in  the  days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon 
or  in  those  of  Jeroboam  II,  and  Uzziah.  The  great  prov* 
ince  of  Baghdad,  with  its  four  millions  and  three-quarters 
of  inhabitants,  was  far  surpassed  in  |)opulatidn  by  the 
Babylonia  of  Nebuchadrezzar  alone.  The  total  of  nine 
millions  must  have  been  vastly  exceeded  anytime  between 
the  ninth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  merely  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  cities,  of  the  greatest  of  which  no  ves- 
tige remains  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  of  many 
of  which  the  very  site  is  now  unknown.  The  Assyrian 
annals,  in  matters  of  numeration  vastly  more  reliable  than 
the  modern  official  statistics,  in  recounting  the  details  of 
tribute  paid  by  comparatively  insignificant  communities, 
indicate  the  possession  of  an  amount  of  wealth  and  a 
degree  of  advancement  in  the  industrial  and  dssthetic  arts, 
which  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  same  districts 
would  seem  like  fictions  of  an  Eastern  story-teller;  and 
in  many  cases  they  speak  of  an  abundance  of  cereal 
productions  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  half  a 
Turkish  province  of  the  nineteenth  century.  True,  most 
of  these  localities  suffered  from  frequent  cruel  and  devas- 
tiating  wars;  but  their  speedy  recuperation  betrays  the 
extent  of  their  resources,  and  reminds  us  also  that  their 
total  histoiy  was  not  merely  one  of  war  and  calamity.     On 
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this  single  point  of  material  prosperity  alone  the  contrast 
is  startling  and  appalling.  While  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
worlds  at  pi^esent  called  civilized  or  semi- civilized,  illus- 
trates in .  its  own  condition  one  of  the  surest  tests  of 
human  progress,  ^^more  food  for  more.menvbetler  food  for 
every  man, "  this  region  has  in  large  measure  reverted  to 
the  primitive  coaiditioD  of  precarious  living  for  a  soanty 
population. 

§  28.  Of  the  political  character  and  internal  organizsr- 
tion  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  region  we  have<  been 
describing,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  clear  and  compre^ 
hensive  notion  in  a  single  brief  statement.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  .eeirtain  general  features  were  commom 
to  all  the  states  tiM  flourished  there  in  ancient  Semitio 
times.  /Especially  noticeable  is  their  marked  limitation 
of  capacity  for  political  organization^  as  compared,  for 
instanoOt  with  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  families 
of  the  Aryan  race*  For  example,  when  we-  use  the  word 
^empire"  cff  the  great  As8]nrian  or  Babylonian  mon- 
archy^ or  even  the  word  ^^  kingdom  "  of  Israel,  Jndah,  or 
Damascus,  we.  must  not  transfer  to  either  of  these  the 
notions  with  which  one  associates  the  terms  in  Euiopean/ 
histoiy;  iU  W  as  principles  uid  methods  of  adminJatm- 
tion  are  oonoerned;  it  would  be  much  bettor  to  c(»npare 
them  widi  those  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  —  with 
this  main  difference;  however,  thai  the  Osmanli  lulers 
induced  a  reactioti  towurda  a  rtuler  type  by  adapting  their 
system  of  rigorous  simplicity  to  oountries  which  had 
already  enjoyed,  to.  some  extent,  the  higher  and  more 
complex  forms  of  Western  government  imposed  on  them 
by^a  non*-Oriental  xaoe.  Less  familiar,  but  rather  better 
illustmtions  in  the  matter  of  administrative!  essentials, 
are  the  **  empires  ?'  of  Morocco  and  Muskat,  with  their  types 
of  government  purely  Semitie. 

§  29.  The  administration  of  the  separate  communities 
composing  such  an  ^^  empire  "  illustrates  clearly  the  slen*- 
der  capacity  of  the  Semites  for  continuous  political  prog- 
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sets.  Thus,  while  the  whole  Semitic  territory  was  h^ 
qntnUj  undeT  the  Mitli(»ity  ef  one  raloit,  no  Ifurge^  {mM  ol 
it  could  be  kept  iiir  mibjeotkni  without  replied  teconQmet 
and  cdiostiBeneni  ef  the  refmoteiy  subjeols^  Not  mltll 
the  Penians  eame  upon  the  ioeaet  was  there  anjffliiDg  Uke 
srabetutial  coiporate  vnity  in  Wealem  Aaitt.  Althoiigiy 
tbaae  unciiltateil  Aryans  gatneid  most  el  the  elements  <rf 
civilization  fi-om  the  conquered  Semites,  they  show^ftdl 
tiMmelirea  <oipsUle  of-  faringmg^  into  aand  kedpitog  in  sab- 
jee^on  tfaiir  intellectual  maatese  through  the  force  ai  9k 
eoct  of  talent  which  the  latter  had  nerer  manifested  in  % 
tery  high  degree.  Again,  the  facnlty  of  farming  perma*' 
uent  naiona  of -anuller  stateay  or  ef  federatilig  in  an  ex4ei^ 
sive  Bcale^  each  as,  for  exainpleshaa  been  erietnpljlled  by 
muak  less  gifted' races  like  the  Iroquois  ef  Novtli  Ameriess' 
ae^ma  to  faoive  been  equally  wanting  te-  the  Semite  (§  51): 
Gealitioti  was,  as  a  rule,  ihe  result  of  eonque^  ttlene^  andf 
When  the  restraining  hand  ei  the  despot  was  remcrved, 
there  being  n&  8idni»ListratiTe/  solidarity  with  any-  motul 
comfauiatery  force,  the  transieDi;' 'bonds  ol  extemsil  anion 
were  snapped,  and  the  indiTidual*  state»  reTertOd  frtniy 
vaaaalage  into  tsmpovary  independences  only  to  be^-sub^ 
yeoited  again  by  the  samo  or  other*  mastersp^"  Ifhe  hi^rK^ry 
of:  Assyria  and  iiis  •subject  states^  incllnHng*' Israel^-  w*ill' 
asaply  illnstmute  the  highest  efforts  of  Senntisili  'to  fonnd' 
ao  dnrpireviaod  sit  tike  dame  timeits  inhesent  inbompeteney' 
to*  otoaolidatiai  and  unify  what  it  essayed  to  go^eini;  An' 
anaJbgous  observatoem  may  be  made  ^f  anotbsr  bmndh  of 
the  ancient  Semitic  people^  who  moved' over  a  wider  space' 
OB  the  earth's>  saorfaee  thanenvien  the'  Assyrians  and  Baby->^ 
Ionian^. :  The  PhoBnioians^^  in- their  unlimited  ihteroouts^ 
with  their  ■  unoa;ltni»d  enstomem  of  matiy  Ismds,  never 
soeceeded  in  civilieiDgi'ot-  aseimilatinig  theift;  and  their 
language,  unlike  the  Latin  snsd  Greek,  spread  little  be^ 
ymid  their  own  mercantile  settlements.     As  Mommsen 

puts  it,^' ^  The  PhceniciSAS  founded  factories  rather  thsm 

»     '1''  ''  **       '      «p..i     ^,       I 

^HUiory  of  Jkomey  Eng.  translatioii,  New  York,  1871,  vo!.  li,  p.  11. 
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coloniea^''  This  laok  of  ^^  the  insttnot .of  political . life,  the 
noble  idea  of  self-governing  freedom/'  wihioh  is  found:  in 
the  othemrise' highly  endowed  Semitio  peoples^  seems  ^alL 
the  more  singular  when  we  contrasib  it  wit^  the  matchless 
yitality  of  the .  race  —  a  paradoK  contintially  presented  *  to 
us  hj  the  modem  Jews,  who  Uyo  on .  and  on,  ai^d  yet  are 
without  a  oountsy  aad  without  a  civil  govemment,  and  to 
whom  the  moat  deapotie  monarchies  and  the  most  demo** 
^»tiiO  eommnnities  of  &e  eaorth  soem  equally  danlgeiiial; 

§  i(k  We  can  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
political  life  of  the  Nocthem  Semites  during  .Instorical 
ages.  All  that  is  known  of  the  whole  Semitic  race  wao-^ 
laats  the  belief  that  like  other  anoient  primitive  peoples 
they  began  with  tribal  org^iization^  each  tribe  becoming 
apolitical  unit  through  the  possession  of  oommoti  social 
oustoopiS  unified  and  perpetuated  by  oommoiL-  religious 
beliefs  and  rites  aad  tbei  worship  of  common  idivinities. 
Now  leaving  out  the  earliest  and  rudest  nomadic  gatheiv 
iiigs  or  rudimentary  settlements,  which  were  dissolved 
and  broken  np^  leaving  no  trace  behind  them^  a3id  iheve4 
fore  making  no  history  for  themselves,  we*  find  tiiat  from 
the  f frndamental  isribal  organieati<m  tbeie  grew,  directly 
or  indirectly,  four  pdncipal  types  of  ^litical  aggregatieny 
representing  f o»r  distinct  stages  of  developments  >  These 
are  indicated  ttespectivdly  by  the  building  of  cities  ontJte 
founding  of  single  civic  communities ;  the.  .exipansion  of 
such  states  by  conquest;  their  extension  by  colonissation ; 
the  direct  making  of /a  nation  by  tribal  federatiom. 

§  31.  The  first  of  these  types  or  stages  —  the  founding 
of  cities  -^requijres  to  be  looked  at  with  particular 'atten- 
tion* The  dwelling,  in  villages  and  building  d  cities 
was,  of  ooujrse,;conuaQon  to  all  civilized 'Semites,,  xunning 
parallel  with  the  advance  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  stages,  or  from  casual  barter  and  trad- 
ing in  small  travelling  companies  to  the  establishment 
of  fixed  msirkets  and  centres  of  supply.  Now  since  this 
characteristic  process  of  social  developmen,t  became  the 
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determining  influence  in  Semitic  corporate  life  and  gov- 
ernment, a  study  of  the  Semitic  city  with  its  adjuncts 
and  dependencies,  its  internal  administration  and  external 
relations,  the  conditions  and  stages  of  its  growth^  will 
help  us  better  than  anything  else  to  understand :  the 
political  genius  of  the  race,  and  consequently  its  history. 

§  82.  In  dealing  with  the  character  of  Semitic  cities,' 
a  caution  must  be  uttered  at  the  outset  similar  to  thak 
expressed  already  with  regard  to  Semitic  government  in 
general  (§  28).  We  must  be  careful  to  disassociate  them 
in  our  minds  from  the  cities  of  modem  Europe,  and  even 
from  those  of  classical  antiquity.  They  have  •  no  real 
analogy  as  far  as  political  constitution  is  concerned  with 
the  self  governing  ^^  city-states"  of  ancient  Greece^  with 
which  their  sepaorate  autonomous  existence  in  such  nuin- 
hers  naturally  suggests  an  external  resemblance.  A  Grreek 
city,  was  a  collection  of  citizens,  each  of  whom  took  a 
dii-ect  share  in  civic  or  state  government,  in  this  main 
respect  resembling  the  burgesses  of  a  modern  Teutonic 
municipality.  The  divergence  from  this  ideal  presented 
by  the  Semitic  type  of  city  was  noticed  by:  Aristwtle^ 
when  he  cites  the  alleged  fact  that  Babylon  could  be 
entered  and  occupied  by  an  invader  at  one  end  two  days 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  end  were  aware  of  tb6 
capture-.  The  great  commercial  cqlonies  of  Phoenicia  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Helledic  patten],  but  there 
was  this  important  difference,  that  the  citizens  of  'the 
former  class  who  took  part  in  the  government  were  virtu* 
ally  self-electing  (§  48>a 

§  88.  The  principal  Semitic  words  employed  for  **city  " 
are  themselves  very  sugg^estive.  We  have  first  the  finp 
or  shorter  form  mp.     This  is  the  **  meeting^place  "  (^"p) 


-i-^ 


1  FolUica,  iii.  a,  6. 

s  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  Semitic  *'  city/^  in  ^ts  ten;ltori«J  appUr 
cation,  with  our  word  **  township/*  the  latter  being  one  of  the  latest  sub- 
divisions of  a  large  political  whole,  the  former  the  permanent  type  of  the 
totality  of  the  state.      ' 
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of  men,  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  caravans,  of  great  routes 
of  travel.  It  indicates  merely  a  fit  gathering  point,  a 
good  station  for  trade,  a  convenient  depot  for  supplies. 
It  includes,  in  historical  usage,  everything  from  the  most 
insignificant  village  to  Jerusalem  (1  K.  i.  41,  45 ;  Isa. 
i.  21,  etc.)  and  Carthage  (that  is,  **New  City").  A 
second  word  in^  though  not  necessarily  at  first  a  different 
thing,  suggests  a  different  occasion  of  naming.  It  is  a 
^^watching-place,"  a  collection  of  people  having  property 
of  value  over  which  they  erected  a  primitive  watch-tower 
(cf«  Jud.  ix.  61  ff.,  for  one  of  Canaanitic  origin).  This 
indicates  a  stage  at  which  the  encampment  or  depot  was 
no  longer  likely  to  be  broken  up.  The  town  was  secured 
by  the  tower,  which  later  became  an  adjunct  of  regnlar 
walls  and  gates,  or  was  enlarged  into  a  citadel  (  e.g.  Jud. 
ix.  46).  A  general  name  for  ^^  city  "  among  the  Assjrrians 
and  Babylonians,  4lu,  is  also  of'  interest.  Originally 
meaning  possibly  -a  collection  of  "  tents  "  ('^Jm),  it  com* 
memorates  the  encampment  as  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  subsequent  city.  The  word  tiy*V^  (^^  Medina  ")  has 
also  a  history  worthy  of  note.  Meaning  properly  a  ^*'  juris- 
diction/' it  is  employed  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Aramaic 
only  of  provinces  or,  loosely,  of  a  country  generally.  In 
the  Targums  it  means  both  a*  province  and  a  city.  In 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  modem  Hebrew  it  means  only  a  city. 
Its  meaning  has  thus  been  gradually  narrowed  down  to 
indicate  that  which  is  the  normal  Semitic  governmental 
unit.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman  civitOB  is  used  only  loosely  in  the  sense  of  urb$ 
(fit.  Fr.  eitS  and  ville').  There  is,  of  course,  no  Semitic 
word  answering  to  dvitas  or  'n-oKi^  or  ^^ state.''  A  Semitic 
citizen,  if  the  term  can  be  so  broadly  employed,  was 
merely  a  resident  of  the  ruling  city,  and  ^^citizenship'' 
would  have  to  be.  understood  simply  of  the  observance  of 
common  customs  or  a  common  cult. 

§  84.   The  typical  Semitic  city,  large  or  small,  retained 
plainly  the  traces  of  these  historical  beginnings.     It  was 
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in  the ''  broad  place/'  near  the  gate,  that  the  public  meetings 
were  held  (Neh.  viii.  1-3),  where  the  elders  of  the  city 
sat  for.  conference,  and  where  judicial  proceedingi  were 
made  (Jobxxix.  7  £E. ;  Prov.  xxii.  22,  etc, ;  2  Sam.  xv*  2; 
Deut.  xvii.  5,  etc. ;  Am.  iv.  10  ff» ;  Ruth  iv.  lOfif.).  This 
was  a  marked  feature  of  Jerusalem,  for  example,  through- 
out  Old  Testament  history.  The  great  bazars,  also  as  a 
rule  near  the  principal  gate,  perpetuated  the  old  institu-r 
tlon  of  the  depot  and  market  at  the  meeting-place  of  oara* 
van  roads  by  an  exposition  of  wares  from  far  and  i;iear. 
DattiascuB,  for  instance,  still  hae  bazais  not  unlike  those 
which  Ahab  waa  permitted  by  treaty  to  hold  there  twenty- 
seyen  centuries  ago  (1  K.  xx.  84).  The  wide  areaa 
whiich  were  set  apart  for  one  trade  or  another  (Jer.  xxxvii* 
21) '  long  constituted  the  only  streets,  and  in  the  multipli* 
cation  of  bazars  and  trading  booths  illustrated  the  stereor 
typed  growth  of  the  "city"  from  the  primitive  village 
through  the  increase  of  business  and  the  influx  of  capital. 
What  are  now  called  -^ stieets  "  were  mostly  crooked  and 
marrow  passages  from  one  "quarter"  to  another,  atid  a 
bxx)ad,  straight  avenue  was  a  notable  exception.^  Gradur 
ally  there  were  added^  in  large,  prosperous  towns,  gardeniB 
{urge  and  small,  and  of  great  variety  of  plan,  as  well  as 
other  places  of  recreation.  In  the  maritime  and: river 
points,  such  as  Tyx^,  Sidon,  and  Babylon,  wharvpa  and 
shipping  were  to  be  seen.  But  even  at  their  fullest  devel- 
opx^ei^bt  there  was  seldom  any  great  departure  from  the 
ooriginal  type.  The  $ame  divisions  were  extended  in 
larger  lots ;  the  same  primitive  institutions  were  expanded 
locally  without  essential  variation.  In  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  metropolis  the  type  still  prevailed,  and 
the  cities,  in  their  general  aspect,  were  like  so  many  gjceat 
walled  villages. 
.  §  35»    Thus  the  building  of  cities  was  the  decisive  step 

1  Hence  the  distinguishing  name  given  to  the  broad  **  Straight''  street 
i^r^v  ptfirjp  r^v  Ka\ovfi4irfiw  Ed^efaf)  in  Damascns  ^Acte  ll:.  11)  ;  and  Hero- 
ddtOB  notes  speolally  that  the  streets  of  Babylon  were  l$tUt  (L  180)« 
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towards  civilization,  recognized  as  such  by  the  Bible  it- 
self (Gen.  iv.).  It  accordingly  marks  the  first  sts^  or 
tjrpe  of  Semitic  government.  It  also  led,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
important  change  of  breaking  up  the  old  tribal  orgtmisa^ 
tion  without  the  simultaneous  or  subsequent  oreatiitMi  of 
a  ti'ue  nationality,  since  the  new  enterprises  did  not  grow 
into  anything  mote  complex  by  natural  and  spontaneous 
development.  Nor  did  the  new  settlements  then  or  therC'- 
after  succeed  in  coalescing  peacefully  into  larger  commu- 
nities. That  is  to  say,  the  normal  Semitic  state  (city) 
did  not  enlarge  itself  by  the  absorption  and  assimilation 
of  already  otganieed  communities,  whether  homogeneous 
or  diverse,  but  by  accretion,  by  simple  addition,  by  at- 
taching to  itself  individuals  or  single  families  or  unclassi- 
fied hordes,  mainly  from  the  wilderness  and  desert  lands 
which  in  the  whole  interior  of  the  North^^Semitic  realm 
bordered  upon  the  cultivated  territory.  The  remarkable 
thing  here  is  not  that  political  bodies  larger  than  tiie 
individual  cities  were  created  only  by  force,  for  this  has 
been  to  a  large  eittent  paralleled  almost  everywhere  in 
human  history.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  is  the  isola- 
tion and  mutual  repulsion  of  the  Semitic  cities,  as  they 
indicate  how  foreign  to  the  race  was  the  idea  of  a  common- 
wealth or  a  true  homogeneous  nationality. 

§  86.  Although  the  character  and  conditions  of*  life  in 
cities  present  such  a  contrast  to  tiie  primitive  nomadic 
mode  of  existence,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  early 
Semites,  who  in  Badbylonia,  Mesopotamia,  or  Palestine 
founded  and  perpetuated  villages  and  towns,  passed  from 
one  form  of  association  to  another  by  anything  like  a 
sudden  transition  or  rapid  development.  Nor  are  we  to 
make  the  much  less  obvious  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
habits  and  relations  of  the  old  patriarchal  life  were  dis- 
carded in  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  fixed  settle- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  the  patriarchal  system  in  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  the  Semitic  cities,  and  even  to  find  there  a 
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reproduction  in  type,  if  not  in  name  or  in  detail,  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  old  tribal  government.  Through* 
out  the  North-Semitic  realm,  the  simple  oonatitution  of 
the  city  or  state  included  the  rule  of  a  ^' king,  "between 
whom  and  the  common  people  there  stood  a  oirole  of  nobles 
or  ^' great  men,"  the  position  of  the  one  and  the  others 
being  normally  hereditary.  Tim  king  was  uniyersally 
called  nuUk^  even  as  it  would  appear  in  the  Babyloniaa 
branch  of  the  family,  though  there  the  word  was  general- 
ized into  ^^ prince."  The  most  familiar  example  of  this 
city-state  is  that  furnished  by  the  numerous  Canaanitish 
communities  before  the  Hebrew  settlement,  each  of  them 
with  a  mcUk  of  its  own.  The  persistence  of  the  type  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  existence  of  the  title  mdlik 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Aramaean  descent  in  their  set* 
tlements  in  Kurdistan,  where  the  head  of  each  ^^city" 
(m^dintd)  is  called  by  that  name,  being  chosen  to  that 
honour  by  the  citizens  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
usually  but  not  necessarily  from  the  same  family.^  The 
word  in  Aramaic  means  literally  ^^ counsellor,"  and  this 
is  the  original  meaning  of  the  universally  employed  shorter 
word,  which  is  abbreviated  from  the  same  participle. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mdlik  (malk)  came  to  have 
the  "kingly"  power  in  the  primitive  city.  He  was,  we 
may  assume,  simply  the  chief  "  elder  "  of  the  clan  which 
founded  the  settlement,  and  as  the  main  function  of  such 
a  chief  (%heicK)  among  the  analogous  Arab  tribes  of  the 
present  day  is  not  to  rule,  but  to  act  as  referee,  to  repre- 
sent his  people  in  treaties  and  to  perform  generally  the 
duties  of  leader  among  the  council  of  prominent  men 
(cf.  fiovXff  y€p6pr<»v  of  the  Greek  heroic  ages),  so  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  chief  was  regularly  ap- 
pointed head  of  each  settlement  under  the  new  system  of 
fixed  residence  with  its  extended  organization.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  functionaries  of  one  grade  and  another  was 
a  matter  of  easy  transition  according  as  the  civic  commu- 

1  See  Note  2  in  the  Appendix. 
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nity  grew  in  peculation  and  territory,  as  the  social  and 
business  relations  of  new  classes  of  people  demanded 
adjustment,  as  the  administration  of  the  outlying  unwalled 
districts  and  villages  claimed  attention,  and  as  the  mainte- 
nance and  control  of  the  militia  in  war  or  peace  became 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  S3rstematic  management.  An 
instance  of  the  development  of  the  ^council  of  elders  "  in 
a  large  nomadic  collection  is  described  in  Ex.  xviii.,  where 
Jethro  the  Midianite  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation  and  reflection,  advice  upon  which  the  organi- 
zation of  the  unwieldy  aggregation  of  the  clans  of  Israel 
was  carried  out;  and  this  may  suggest  to  us  the  beginnings 
of  the  more  varied  and  fully  developed  system  of  the 
locally  established  communities  or  ^states."  One  essen- 
tial  difference  is  to  be  noted  between  the  settled  and  the 
nomadic  communities :  the  ^^  counsellor  "  became  a  ^^  king. " 
But  this  change  was  inevitable,  unless  anarchy  was  to 
be  precipitated.  Doubtless  frequent  revolutions  occurred 
in  many  cases  before  the  hereditary  tyrannic  principle^ 
was  confirmed,  the  rule  being  that  the  more  extensive  and 
complicated  were  the  interests  involved,  the  greater  was 
the  need  for  a  strong  oentral  power.  Yet  in  all  cases  the 
Oriental  monarchies  retained  and  still  retain  the  sim* 
plicity  of  administrative  type  chaxacteristic  of  the  earliest 
^kingdoms." 

§  87.  We  are  now  prepared  to  note,  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  the  times  and  of  the  region  we  are 
studying,  a  vast  number  of  cities  maintaining  a  separate 
existence,  or  after  forcible  annexation  returning  to  inde- 
pendence, each  with  its  own  chief  or  king,  and  the  petty 
court  or  circle  of  officials  belonging  to  this  primitive  type 
ef  monarehy.  A  very  distinct  notion  of  these  conditions 
may  be  obtained  from  the  accounts  of  the  Hebrew  conquest 
of  Canaan,  which  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  conflicts 

with  single  independent  cities,  or  of  confederations  made 

.  -  ■  -         .  , 

>  As  far  as  we  know,  the  royal  succession,  unlike  that  of  the  Roman 
emigre,  for  example,  was  normally  hereditary  among  the  ancient  Semites. 
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up  of  the  same  elements  and  temporarily  formed  to  meet 
a  oommon  invader.  An  impression  equally  accurate  may 
be  gained  from  some  of  the  contemporary  Assyrian  records 
of  campaigns  in  the  West^land;  for  example,  from  Sina* 
oherib's  account  of  his  invaflion  of  Palestine,  whete  we  have 
definite  statements  with  reference  to  a  surprising  number 
of  autonomous  treaty-making  principalities  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  b.Gm  and  all  within  a  territory  of  three 
thousand  square  miles.  With  this  may  be  compared  the 
list  of  kings  who  took  part  in  the  great  league  formed 
against  Shalmaneser  II  (§  228  ff.).  Such  a  combination 
as  the  last  named  was  never  again  attempted.  No  two 
campaigns  found  the  same  ^*  states  "  resisting  the  Assyrian 
forces,  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine  as  well  as  Mesopo^ 
tamia  was  really  made  possible  only  because  the  aggressoHa 
were  able  to  deal  with  the  separate  petty  nations  in  detaiL 

§  88.  To  complete  the  general  picture  of  the  Semitic 
eity  a  word  must  be  said  of  its  adjuncts  and  environment. 
Under  the  rule  and  protection  of  the  kinglet  of  the  walled 
titj  naturally  came  the  unwalled  Tillages  CllCn)  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  farmers,  the  vine-growers,  the  maorket 
gardeners  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  the  shepherds  of  tbie 
pasture  grounds(t2^*'l3tt).  These  were  essential  to  the  iA-» 
dependent  existence  of  the  city,  both  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  for  the  recruiting  of  the  militia. 
And  this  was  really  all  that  was  needed  to  constitute  a 
separate  principality.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  vil* 
lages  went  with  the  respective  cities  when  allotments  were 
mads  after  conquest,  or  submission  was  tendered  after 
defeat. 

§  89.  The  second,  and,  in  relation  to  History^  the  most 
important  stage  of  Semitic  political  development  wfta 
reached  when  one  or  more  states  or  cities  became  the  sub* 
jects  of  another.  The  former  was  then  claimed  by  the 
suzerain  to  form  part  of  his  dominion,  though  the  degrees 
of  subjection  were  very  diverse.  It  will  become  of  great 
consequence  to  us  at  a  later  stage  of  our  investigations  to 
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maike  a  special  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the 
leading  Semitic  powers,  Assyria  and  Bab;^onia,  and  their 
subject  states  (§  285)«  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate in  tbe  most  general  way  the  position  held  by  or  forced 
upon  subject  communities  in  thd  most  important  epoehs 
of  North-Semitic  history.  When,  in  consequence  of 
Aggression  or  other  causes,  war  arose  between  -one  state 
and  another,  the  vanquished  nation  or  city  was  as  a  gen*- 
eral  thing  not  at  once  annexed  by  the  conqueror,  but  merely 
reduced  to  yassalage  upon  condition  of  paying  a  regular 
tribute*  With  this  also  seems  to  have  gdne  regularly  the 
obligation  to  support  the  superior  state  in  its  own  milS- 
tary  undertakings  (cf .  §  55).  As  a  principle,  the  degree 
of  rigour  with  which  the  exercise  of  soyeredgn  rights  was 
accompanied  depended  upon  the  stubbornness  and  lehgtii 
ei  the  resistance  offered ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
submission  was  made  on  prudential  grounds  without  any 
actual  collision  between  the  two  cominunities.  In  this 
dase,  the  yoke  of  the  suzerain  was  apt  to  be  light  in  the 
extreme,  the  main  thing  to  be  secured  being  the  regular 
and  punctual  payment  of  tribute  without  any  overt  dis- 
eemtent.  Thus  the  great  commercial  pities  of  l^e  and 
Sidoin,  at  the  height  of  their  power,  usually  preferred  to 
allow  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Persia  to  tithe  their  rev- 
alue rather  than  embark  in  harassing  wars  that  would  in 
any  event  cripple  thi^ir  bommercial  ventures.  In:  oase  of 
a  Bubeequent  refusal  of  tribute,  the  seditious  city  or  state 
was  threatened  or  chastised,  and  a  heavier  tribute  imposed. 
If  it  became  further  recalcitrant,  it  was  formally  annexed, 
its  government  abolished,  and  its  affairs  administered  by 
the  superior  state.  Should  it  finally  make  another  attempt 
to  recover  its  liberties,  it  would. often  be  destroyed^  itf 
walls  thrown  down,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves  or 
scattered  abroad*  Ft  soar(iely  needs  to  be  remarked  that 
these  processes  might  be  abridged  or  lengthened  in  special 
instances  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the  vasaals,  the 
degree  of  barbarity  and  rapacity  of  the  superiors,  or  the 
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fluctuatioDA  of  their  power  and  fortunes.  In  the  earliest 
days  among  rude  communities  the  methods  of  subjugation 
were  doubtless  summary  and  drastic.  Such  a  process  of 
gradual  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  neighbour- 
ing cities  and  their  dependent  districts,  even  when  the 
communities  involved  were  of  the  same  race  and  of  cognate 
religions,  was,  for  example,  that  put  into  practice  in  the 
early  history  of  the  states  of  Babylonia.  Here  one  city 
after  another  took  the  hegemony  both  in  the  lower  and 
upper  divisions  of-  the  country;  and  the  same  principle 
was  exemplified  in  the  rise  and  final  predominance  of 
Babel  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  Nor  was  it  otherwise 
when  Nineveh  began  its  resistless  course  of  conquest  and 
absorption.  It  was  by  the  subjugation  and  annexation 
or  destruction  of  citien,  large  and  small,  from  the  Pet* 
sian  Gulf  to  Cilicia  that  it;^  imperial  rank  and  sway  were 
attained. 

§  40.  The  methods  and  policy  pursued  in  the  subjuga^ 
tion  of  one  state  by  another,  as  above  broadly  outlined^ 
were  exemplified  even  in  the  very  highest  odndition  of 
political  development  attained  by  the  North-Semitic  peo^ 
pies.  But  at  every  st^e  the  principle  of  the  permanence 
and  universality  of  the  ^^  city  "  was  obviously  maintained. 
The  inherent  limitations  thus  suggested  of  the  political 
institutioiiB  of  the  race  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  steik- 
ing  facts.  At  the  time  when  the  laiat  great  djrnasty  of 
Assjrrian  rulers  had  welded  together  the  constituent  por<- 
tions  of  the  empire  with  the  strongest  of  bonds  which 
could  be  forged  by  force  or  policy,  revolts  were  breaking 
out  in  various  sections  of  the  great  dominion;  and  these 
were,  as  a  rule,  insurrections  of  cities.  Even  under  the 
pressure  of  common  suffering  and  lose  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  co-operative  action.  Each  city  with  its  environ- 
ment had  to  strike  for  itself.  It  might  naturally  be  sup* 
posed  that  at  least  in  Assyria  proper  would  have  been 
realized  a  fair  measure  of  solidity;  but  even  this  appar^ 
ently  belonged  to  the   unattainable.      While   govemons 
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were  appointed  over  the  respeotive  cities  ojf  tiie  central 
region,  outbreaks  were  not  infrequent  in  these  yery  looali- 
tiea.  Even  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nineveh  had  an  insur- 
rection of  its  own,  because  it  was  originally  established 
as  a  separate  community,  and  of  course  retained  its  oorpo^ 
rate  individuality  (§  258).  When  we  consider  such  facts 
as  have  been  cited^  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Assyrian  annalista  in  relating  the  dealings  of  theix  mas- 
ters with  outside  communities  speak  of  the  same  locality 
sometimes  as  a  ^'  city  "  (mahdz)i  sometimes  as.  a  ^^  country  " 
(mdf).  To  take  faxoiliar  examples  of  the  general  status 
of  the  Semitic  commtunities,  one  haidly  knows  whether 
to  regard  Damascus  as  a  city  or  a  country  viewed  in  its 
international  relations^  And  even  in  tbe  case  of  these 
exoeptional  Semitic  states  which  did  not  grow  from  cities, 
but  through  tribal  federation,  the  capital  city  came  gradu* 
ally  to  absorb  the  surrounding  country.  Thus  was  it  with 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem^  with  which  the  Northom  and 
Southern  Kingdoms  respectively  were  so  identified  that 
the  survival  of  nationality  depended  absolutely  on  ijos 
ability  of  these  capitals  to  resist  an  invading  army* 
Finally,  it  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  most  com* 
plete  examples  of  governmental  development  that  it  was 
not  Assyria  or  Babylonia  that  actually  ruled  the  aubjeot 
states:  it  was  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  It  was 
not  even  the  Assyrio*Babyloman  race,  except,  so  to  speafc, 
by  aecident,  that  came  to  be  at  the  head  of  Western  Asian 
affairs*  This  race  secured  its  predominance  because  to 
it  fell  a  territory  admitting  of  the  development  of  large 
cities,  which  becaane  the  centres  of  commercial  and  polit- 
ical activity  and  aggressive  conquest.  The  race,  to 
be  sure,  furnished  the  neceosary  ambition,  endurance* 
and  persistence;  but  these  qualities  were  conserved 
and  brought  into  play  through  historical  conditions  and 
political  tendencies  wbich  did  not  affect  Assyria  or 
Babylonia  alone,  but  belonged  to  the  Semitic  people  as  a 
whole* 
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§41.  A  third  type  of  Semitic  settlemeat  was  that 
formed  bj  colonizing.  We  have  seen  that  the  most 
prominent  part  borne  in  extension  by  conquest  was  that 
^rformed  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  divisicm  of 
the  race.  In  colonization  it  was  a  section  of  the  Western 
or  Oanaanitio  branch  that  played  the  most  important  r61e. 
In  dealing  with  this  subject,  however  cursorily,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  occasions  of  the 
spread  of  the  Semitic  settlements.  One  might,  loosely 
speaking,  include  the  migration  of  nomadic  tribes,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  fixed  civic  communities,  under 
the  general  head  of  colonizing.  Such,  for  example,  was 
tiie  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Hebrews  from  their  unset- 
tled condition  in  Egypt  to  Canaan  with  its  political  and 
social  consequences.  Such,  again,  was  the  character  of 
Hie  occupation  of  Laish  by  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Jud.  xviii.),  following  the  common  Israelitish  impulse 
to  inhabit  cities  which  they  had  not  built  for  themselves. 
But  these  and  kindred  popular  movements,  large  or  small, 
hardly  represent  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  the  state. 
Colonizing,  in  the  proper  sense,  —  the  founding  of  new 
settlements  which  repeat  the  general  governmental  type 
of  the  parent  state,  —  may  be  said  to  fall,  among  the 
Semites,  into  two  main  classes  or  species*  Hiere  was, 
first,  the  transplanting  into  a  conquered  city  or  district 
of  a  number  of  settlers  from  the  country  of  the  conquer^ 
ors.  This  was  a  favourite  method  of  the  earlier  AssyriM 
policy  in  the  efforts  that  were  so  persistently  made  to 
settle  Mesopotamia  and  the  northern  mountain  country 
with  a  population  loyul  to  Asshur.  In  some  cases  the 
colonists  and  their  descendants  remained  true,  under  great 
difficulties,  to  the  home  government ;  in  others  they  joined 
in  outbreaks  against  Assyria.  It  is  as  yet  difficult  to  get 
iln  accurate  idea  of  how  much  this  policy  actually  coiitrib- 
uted  to  the  extension  of  the  empire.  Probably  it  was 
seldom  permanently  successful.  At  any  rate,  the  most 
statesmanlike  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  found  it  necessary 
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to  cany  out  oGnsisteiitly  a  much  more  drastic  poiicyvtbat 
of  uprootiug  rebellious  vassals,  and  substituting  for  tbam 
conquered  peoples  &om  some  other  portion  of  bis  domi]> 
ions*  This  process,  which  alone  secured  the  lasting 
ascendancy  of  Assyria,  can  hardly  be  called  coloniising 
in  the  proper  sense*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  can  be  ascertained  of  the  methods  of  oolonizatioin 
adopted  by  the  Aramfieans  when  they  peopled  the  land 
west  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  proper  home  in  Meso« 
potamia.  It  is  very  likely  that  their  occupation  of  the 
country  was  in  many  cases  similar  to  that  effected  by  the 
Hebrews  in  Canaan.  In  some  instances^  no  doubt,  they 
gradually  and  peacefully  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  already  founded  by  Hettites  and  other  noil* 
Semitic  peoples.  It  must  hare  been  a  rare  exception 
when  they  built  cities  of  their  own  in  lands  which^  unliko 
Mesopotamia,  had  been  occupied  by  preceding  civiliza^ 
tions;  and  we  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  their 
jMrincipal  settlements  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Sjrria  from  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  were  developed 
upon  foundations  abready  broadly  laid  by  Amorites  or 
Hettites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aramseans  were  the 
explorers,  par  excellence^  of  the  Semites,  as  far  as  com* 
mercial  enterprise  by  land  was  concerned,  inasmuch  as 
their  expeditions  penetrated  faur  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  this  sense,  however,  they  can  hardly  be  called 
colonists,  since  the  mere  establishment  of  trading-posts 
or  the  temporary  occupation  of  trade  centres  furnished 
no  basis  for  the  creation  of  permanent  settlements  con-' 
tinually  replenished  frcon  their  own  or  a  kindred  stocky 
and  administered  upon  the  model  of  the  parent  com- 
muiities. 

§  42.  The  second  methodi  one  more  akin  to  colonising 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  that  piursued  by  the  maritime 
Canaanitee.  What  the  Aramieans  aimed  at  by  their  land 
traffic,  that  and  much  more  was  achieved  by  the  Pho^i- 
cians  on  the  sea.     These  people  w^re  cut  ofiE  politically  by 
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the  isolating  tendency  of  their  institutions  from  their 
nearest  kindred  in  Central  Palestine,  and,  as  a  rule,  held 
it  to  be  no  business  of  theirs  to  fight  with  them  or  with 
the  stronger  powers.  With  the  latter  they  preferred  to 
compromise  by  presents  or  tribute.  Thus  securing  peace, 
they  learned  to  utilize  their  unriTblled  position  on  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  creation  and  extension  of  a  trade  of 
enormous  expansion  and  vnlue.  In  working  np  traffic 
with  the  islands  and  inhabited  coastlands  of  the  Great 
Sea,  and  with  Egypt  and  the  nearer  and  more  distant 
East,  they  came  by  the  necessities  of  their  business  and 
by  virtue  of  their  commercial  enterprise  to  found  a  large 
number  of  trading-stations  extending  to  the  remotest 
West,  and  even  along  the  Atlantic.^  These  were  fixed 
mostly  on  islands  near  the  coast,  as  being  less  liable  to 
attack  or  more  easily  defended  with  their  ships  than  posi- 
tions further  inland.  In  this  they  followed  the  example 
set  by  the  founders  of  their  own  seaports,  of  which  Tyre, 
in  situation  and  defensibility,  was  the  most  striking  and 
famous  instance.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  these  remarkable  settlements.  It  is  more 
proper  to  indicate  here  their  general  relation  to  the  parent 
cities.  As  they  were  established  in  the  interest  of  trade, 
they  were  allowed,  with  little  restriction,  to  go  their  owa 
way,  and  to  develop  themselves  according  to  their  bent 
and  natural  advantages.  Close  communieation  was  main*^ 
tained  with  and  frequent  immigration  made  to  the  most 
important  of  them.  Thus  it  happened,  for  example,  that 
Carthage,  in  consequence  of  the  political  misfortunes  of 
Tyre  brought  about  by  Sargon  and  Sinacherib  of  Assyria, 
Nebuchadrezzar  of  Babylon,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
became  the  refuge  of  the  chief  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 
Most  of  the  colonies  of  importance  were  held  under  a  very 
mild  form  of  the  general  system  of  vassalage.  The  trib- 
ute expected  was  light,  and  ships  and  sailors  were  more 
in  demand  than  money  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 

^  See  Note  8  in  the  Appendix. 
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tions  to  the  motiher  state.  Of  some  of  them,  for  example, 
Utica,^  in  the  tenth  century  B.C.  and  Kition  (D**n3)  in 
the  eighth,  we  know  that  a  refusal  to  furnish  the  usual 
tribute  was  followed  by  armed  compulsion.  Kitioo,^  whose 
importance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  PhcBnician  world-^ 
commerce  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  name 
(^^Chittim")  among  the  Hebrews,  was  doubtless  kept  in 
close  subjection  because  its  independent  development  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  might  interfere  with  the 
prosperity,  of  the  latter.  The  colonies  had  no  representa- 
tion in  the  councik  of  the  parent  states. 

§  48.  Such  unbounded  maritime  enterprise,  varied 
commercial  activity,  and  the  world*wide  relations  estab* 
lished  thereby  with  foreign  peoples  of  the  most  diverse 
races  and  conditi(»is  had  an  influence  upon  the  politieal 
system  of  the  Phoenicians  of  the  utmost  importance.  They 
became  far  more  democratic  than  any  other  of  the  Semites. 
It  is  true  that  the  kingly  power  was  never  permanently 
dispensed  with  in  Phoenicia  proper,  but  there  gradually 
came  to  be  a  compromise  between  it  and  that  of  the  nobles, 
who  themselves  represented  not  only  the  ^^  elders  "  of  the 
Canaanitic  city,  but  a  select  proportion  of  the  ^^  merchants 
who  were  altogether  princes."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  the  constitution  of  these  modernized  Phoenician  com- 
munities came  to  differ  so  greatly  from  that  of  the  military 
states  which  were  developed  through  conquest.  The 
growth  of  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests through  private  enterprise,  unfettered  by  the  demands 
of  military  conscription  and  the  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  led  inevitably  to  a  sentiment  of  individual 
independence  and  the  development  of  something  remotely 
resembling  civic  freedom.  Their  wealth  and  luxury  were 
created  by  the  peaceful  exertions  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
not  secured  by  plunder  and  the  force  of  arms,  or  the  imr 

^  Under  Hirom  I :  rots  t€  ^Irvxalois  iw€<rTpaT€^aTo  JoB.  Ant.  viii.  5,  3 
(ed.  Niese,  Berlin,  1888). 

*  Under  Elulaeos :  dro&rdrrtap  Ktrralwp  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14,  2. 
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position  of  tribute  gathered  by  imperial  offioials,  as  was  the 
case  In  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  creators  of  snch  capi« 
tal  —  the  proprietors  of  the  factories,  the  mines,  the  ships, 
and  the  warehouses  —  could  insist  on  the  free  disposal  of 
their  wealth;  and  this  of  itself  was  a  long  step  towards  the 
assertion  of  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  adjustment  of 
mutual  interests  and  of  the  oonoems  of  the  oommunity  as 
a  whole.  It  is,  accordingly,  not  surprising  to  learn  tiiat 
Sidon  had  in  the  later  times'  a  council  consisting  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  members*  In  the  colonies, 
when  independence  of  the  mother  country  was  estab* 
lished,  as  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  there  was  no  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  Canaanitic  type  of  kingship;  but  the 
chief  control  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  ccm* 
sitting  of  a  duumvirate  of  suffetes^  or  ^^regulators'*  (O.  T. 
D'^ttfitS^,  ^^  judges  ").  In  Carthage  there  was  in  addition  a 
senate  afterwards  modified  by  a  large  administrative  oom<» 
mittee  of  citizens ;  but  there  were  no  popular  assemblies, 
and  the  fact  that  the  initiative  in  nominations  for  oivio 
office  was  not  taken  by  the  citizens  at  large  made  the 
goveomment,  with  all  its  division  of  authority,  more  of 
an'  aiistocracy  than  a  democracy. 

§  44.  Of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  states  or  cities  of 
Phodnicia  proper,  we  know  very  little,  the  most  outstand* 
ing  fact  being  that,  while  Sidon  was  at  first  supreme,  a 
hegemony  was  exercised  by  Tyre  over  all  the  coast  cities 
of  the  neighbourhood  during  the  long  period  when  she  was 
at  the  height  of  her  prosperity.  We  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  serious  wars  took  pklce  between  the  oitiee 
before  the  superiority  of  any  one  of  them  was  established. 
At  least  we  do  not  know  of  such;  and  it  is  very  reasona* 
ble  to  assume  that  the  weaker  states  held  towards  Tyre 
the  same  prudent  policy  of  peaceful  concessions  which 
all  in  common  pursued,  as  a  rule,  towards  the  Assyrians 
and  their  successors  in  imperial  power  in  Western  Asia. 
Thereafter  the  suzerainty  exercised  by  Tyre  increased  in 
the  direction  of  absolute  sovereignty,  as  she  achieved  hei 
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incomparable  growth  in  wealth  and  in  all  the  reaouroea 
of  ciyilization.  Yet  the  essential  forms  of  traditional! 
monarchy  were  preserved,  at  least  in  all  the  cities  of.  not^ ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Tjrrians  ey<er 
undertook  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  any  of  the 
smaller  oommunities  after  the  manner  of  Assyrian  an**^ 
nexation. 

§  45.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  here,  with  regard  to 
the  general  features  of  PhoBnieiaa  life,  that  the  necessary: 
absence  of  the  agricultural  class  fomned  a  marked  diAtino* 
tion  between  that  people  and  their  Canaanitic  brethren. 
The  products  of  the  kilaoiKd  were  coveted  by  the  meroantile 
population  of  the  cities  on  the  coast,  Who  had  no  direct 
source  of  food  supply  (Eeek.  xxvii.  17 ;  cf .  Ezra  iii.  7,  Acts, 
xii.  20) ;  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  Phodnicians  were 
lemote  from  the  nomadic  settlements^  from  which  the 
other  Semitic  communities  were  recruited,  made  it »  matn 
ter  of  importance  to  them  to  be  able  to  draw  upon  pther 
countries  for  labourers  and  seamen.  In  the  treaty  between 
Hiiam  and  Solomon,  by  yirtue  of'  which  a  number  of  dis^ 
triots  in  the  interior  were  Ceded  to  the  former,  we  may 
observe  an  attempt  to  secure  the  permanent  basis  of  a  food' 
supply;  while  in  the  men^tealing  raids  practised  hjTyie 
and  Sidon,  we  have  a  painful  suggestion  of  a  method- 
frequently  adopted  in  order  to  secure  workingi-hands  for' 
themeelTes  and  their  customers,  in  addition  to  the  staves' 
whom  they  obtained  in  the  way  of  commetcial  exchange' 
(Seek,  xxvii.  18).  In  the  larger  Phoenician  colonies 
bordering  upon  rich  agricultural  soil^  earnest  endeavoura 
were  made  to  secure  independent  tillage,  or  at  leait  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ai^nual  produce;  and,  in  fact,  it 
waa  the  development  of  Oarthage  into  a  comnynnity  o£ 
jdanters  as  well  as  merchants,  which  gave  it  its:  immense 
financial  resources. 

§  46.  The  fourth  type  of  political  develophvent  iB>4faait 
exhibited  in  the  making  of  a  nation  directly  by  sneane  ot 
tribal  lederaticn.      in  this  case,  the  autonomy  given,  ta 
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the  new  community  did  not  proceed  from  the  city  as  the 
highest  unit  of  government  real  or  nominal,  but  was  based 
upon  the  direct  choice  of  the  tribe  or  clan.  Yet  it  was 
impossible  for  an  association  of  tribes  to  become  a  nation 
while  they  were  still  in  the  nomadic  stage.  The  posses- 
sion and  development  of  fixed  settlements  was  always  an 
essential  condition  of  nation-making,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  tenure  and  utilization  of  a  definite  area  of  terri- 
tory which  gives  permanence  to  any  social  or  'political 
factor,  whether  the  family,  the  clan,  or  the  state.  The 
conditions  of  pastoral  and  migratory  life  are  at  onee  too 
simple  and  too  fluctuating  to  admit  of  the  founding  of  a 
stable  society.  The  limitations  of  patriarchal  government 
are  bound  to  be  felt,  no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the 
tribal  feeling  and  the  clannishness  that  charaeterize  a  race 
of  shepherds  and  hunters.  There  are  two  main  causes  dE 
the  instability  of  such  a  community.  There  is,  in  the 
first  plaee,  the  fact  that  the  determining  ed:i6sive  unit,  as 
the  social  basis  of  the  clan,  is  the  household.  The  clan  is 
an  aggregation  of  peopl'e  having  a  vague  persuasion  that 
they  are  of  common  descent,*  but  bound  together  mainly 
by  the  possession  of  certain  traditional  customs,  social 
and  religious,  the  observance  of  which  constitutes  the 
badge  of  membership  in  the  society.  The  clan  differs  from 
the  tribe,  in  that  the  latter,  properly  speaking,  is  made 
up  of  an  assemblage  of  dans.  Now,  the  necessity  of  thb 
extension  of  the  family  by  intermarriage  with  outsiders 
^  a  universal  habit  among  Semitic  peoples — ^^  broke 
through  the  exclusiveness  of  the  clan,  and  therefore 
finally  also  the  unity  of  the  tribe.  Again^  the  permanent 
or  casual  neighbourhood  of  other  tribes,  related  or  unre- 
lated, led  to  the  continual  absolution  of  new  elements  and 
the  secession  of  old  members.  Accordingly,  the  identity 
and  homogeneity  of  the  tribe  were  really  attested  by  the 
obvious  marks  of  a  common  language  and  common  cus- 
toms, and  not  by  the  less  easily  ascertainable  criterion  of 
kinship.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
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for  men  in  a  simple  society  to  found  anything  like  perma- 
nent ciyil  institutions.  There  were^  it  is  true,  both 
among  Northern  and  Southern  Semites,  many  tribal  com- 
binations which  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  could  make 
their  strength  felt  either  as  substantial  allies  or  formi- 
dable foes.  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  Aramsean 
tribes  along  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (§  389), 
several  of  the  tribes  or  ^^ nations"  of  Nortliem  Arabia, 
and  the  Midianites  of  the  times  of  the  ^^ Judges"  o£ 
Israel.  A  few  of  these  even  attained  to  the  reputed  rank 
of  a  kingdoms  (or  example,  the  Arabian  tribes  that  com- 
bined under  the  rule  of  a  ^^  queen  "  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  (§  384).  Such  titular  sovereignty  was,  however, 
only  a  transfer  of  names  from  more  or  less  analogous  con- 
ditions among  settled  populations,  and  the  use  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  what  were  really  chiefs  or  chieftain«- 
esses,  only  shows. with  what  latitude  the  term  ^^king" 
was  employed  in  the  old  Semitic  times,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  many  different  kinds  and  degrees  there  were  of  the 
supreme  governmental  dignity.  Such  aggregations  of 
people,  as  was  natural,  enjoyed  no  very  lengthened  corpo-* 
rate  existence ;  and  in  contrast  to  some  of  these  nomadio 
peoples  presently  to  be  mentioned,  who  addicted  them** 
selves,  within  fixed  geographical  limits,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  their  names  speedily  vanished  from  the  reccmia 
of  the  race. 

§  47.  As  already  indicated,  the  oldest  Semitic  cities, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  the  earliest  type  of  stable 
government,  were  founded  for  purposes  of  security  and 
convenient  supply,  in  the  interests  of  business  that 
depended  upon  agriculture  or  trading  (§  81  ff*).  In 
either  case  the  population  was  originally  nomadic,  gradu- 
ally taking  up  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  with  indus- 
trial pursuits.  We  have  no  historical  record  of  the  times 
when  the  decisive  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  permanent  settlements  from  wilderness  and 
pasture  lands.     The  earliest  cities  of  Palestine  east  and 
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west  of  Jotdaii)  and  those  of  Lower  Babylonia,  and  even 
those  of  Mesopotamia,  had  long .  been  established  when 
their  oldest  surviving  monuments  were  made.  It  is  alto<- 
gether  different  with  this  fourth  type  of  state^making. 
Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  tribal  federations 
which  grew  into  nations  took  place  within  historical 
times,  and  we  can  trace  with  approximate  accuracy  the 
steps  in  their  progress.  We  have  just  seen  (§  46)  that 
it  was  impossible  for  such  an  achievement  to  be  reached 
while  the  tribes  were  still  in  their  native  seats  with  their 
primitive  modes  of  life.  On  t^e  other  hand,  it  can  be 
positively*  affirmed  that  every  such  national  evolution  was 
accomplished  by  peoples  originally  nomadic  who  came  to 
dwell  in  cities,  not  of  their  own  building,  but  acquired 
by  immigration  or  conquest,  or  rather  by  both  combined* 
The  tnost  stupendous  example  of  such  an  achievement 
among  the  Semites  was  the  creation  of  the  Caliphate  by 
the  nomads  of  Arabia  under  the  impulse  of  Islam.  Of 
still  greater  importance  to  the  world,  though  on  a  very 
much  smaller  scale,  was  the  occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Hebrews.  But  there  wss  this  essential  difference  be^ 
tween  the  two  epoch-making  movements,  that  the  former 
was  not  a  case  of  tribal  federation  after  conquest,  but  of 
the  partition  of  an  immense  portion  of  newly  acquired 
territory  among  the  leaders  of  the  conquerors  mainly 
according  to  historically  recognized  boundaries*  In  fact^ 
we  have  to  note,  as  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  that 
the  only  known  voluntaty  associations  of  tribes  thus  coa- 
lescing to  form  a  nation  among  the  Semitic  peoples  were 
those  formed  by  the  Hebrew  race.  The  Oanaanites  devel- 
oped only  government  in  independent  cities.  The  Assyri** 
aus  and  Babylonians,  though  they  spread  more  widely, 
and  continually  conquered  and  annexed  and  organized, 
did  not  depart  essentially  from  the  same  idea.  The  Ara- 
m&eans  of  historical  times  might  be  expected  to  furnish 
examples  most  nearly  parallel  to  the  movements  of  the 
{iM)rewB ;  but  when  and  so  far  as  they  left  their  encam]^ 
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ments  and  trading-poets,  tbey  fell  into  line  with  tli^  lior* 
mal  Semitic  habit,  and  manifested  their  pcjflitioal  altitudes 
by  building  up  great  inland  oommercial  cities  like  Haran 
and  Damascus ;  and  their  numerous  kingdoms,  east  and 
west  of  the  River,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  dereloped'  ao^ 
oording  to  the  general  Semitic  analogy  from  in^portant 
centres  such  as  these.  All  the  more  noteworthy,  there* 
fore,  is  the  strong  sense  of  brotherhood,  the  feeling  of 
homogeneity,  the  consciousness  of  a  worthy  destiny,  anil, 
aboTe  all,  the  power  of  their  common  religion,  which 
united  the  various  scattered  clans  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and 
precluded  their  apparently  inevitable  disintegrajtton.  >  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  aiitdeedent 
conditions,  without  which  the  federa4;ion  of  the  tribes 
into  national  unity  would  have  been  impossible,  were 
the  great  and  goodly  cities  which  they  had  not  built,  and 
houses  full  of  all  good  things  which  they  had  not  filled, 
and  cisterns  hewn  out  which  they  had  not  hewn,  vine* 
yards  and  olive-trees  which  they  had  not  planted  (Detii 
vi.  10  t). 

§  48.  The  Hebraic  peoples  besides  Israel  who  eveijtn- 
ally  realized  more  or  less  fully  tbe  idea  of  the  nation  upon 
the  tribal  basis  were  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Edomites.  Of  these,  the  Moabites  were  by  far  the  most 
highly  organized  and  the  furthest  removed  frotn  the 
nomadic  stage.  We  cannot  trace  the  development  of 
Moab  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  Abraham's  tent* 
dwelling  kindred  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom* 
We  only  know  that  the  Moabites  were  not  the  first  to 
found  cities  on  the  fertile  mountain  slopes  and  tablelands 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  that  they  had  attained  the  status  of 
a  kingdom  before  Israel  entered  upon  its  possession  in 
Canaan ;  and  that  this  political  consolidation  was  reached, 
not  by  the  extension  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  numerous 
cities  of  that  highly  cultivated  region,  but  by  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  clans  which  had  gradually  dispossessed  the  pre- 
ceding Amorite  colonizers.     Still  less  do  we  know  of  the 
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foandfttion  and  actual  extent  of  the  state  founded  by  their 
kindred,  the  Ammonites.  Their  little  kingdom  also 
preceded  that  of  Israel.  They  had  few  cities,  and  these 
were  created  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  an  industry 
which  was  continually  being  recruited  by  colonies  from 
the  larger  nomadic  community  of  the  eastern  desert. 
Of  the  four  Hebraic  nations,  Ammon  was  the  one  which 
was  most  purely  a  tribal  development.  Its  paucity 
of  fixed  settlements  and  its  tenacity  of  race  feeling 
(cf .  §  46  f . )  alike  attest  its  continual  nearness  to  the  origi- 
nal tribal  type.  The  remaining  community,  Edom,  was, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Israel,  the  most  mixed  in 
race  of  the  Hebraic  peoples,  since  it  was  perpetually  ab- 
sorbing members  of  one  or  another  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
of  the  vicinity.  Its  situation  seemed  little  &vourable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  nation;  but  like  the  other  two  kin- 
dred and  rivals  of  Israel,  it  had  attained  to  the  degree  of 
a  kingdom  before  that  people  had  given  up  its  wanderings* 
The  occasion  of  the  growth  of  certain  of  its  rooky  fast- 
nesses into  cities  of  note  and  long  renown  —  such  as 
Bosra  and  Petra  —  was  not  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
to  which  only  a  limited  area  of  the  Edomitic  territory 
was  suited,  but  the  necessities  of  trade,  both  inland  and 
maritime. 

§  49.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  nationality 
from  its  primitive  tribal  conditions  can  only  be  learned 
from  a  close  study  of  the  historical  process,  as  it  is  detailed 
in  or  may  be  inferred  from  the  extant  memorials.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  it  embraced  two  main 
stages.  The  transition  period  was,  of  course,  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  tribes  or  clans  of  their  permanent  home.  This 
end  was  consciously  attained  less  through  a  common 
national  Hebrew  feeling  than  through  tribal  interest ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  history  of  the  gradual  appropriation  of  Ca- 
naan shows  that  what  determined  the  policy  and  movements 
of  the  new  settlers  was  mainly  the  impulse  or  ambition  of 
single  clans  or  families.     Where  the   influence  of  the 
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whole  body  of  the  people  was  particularly  felt  was  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  for  each  section  that  portion  of  territory 
to  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  could  put  forward 
the  most  powerful  claim.  The  slow  process  of  settlement 
and  adjustment  to  the  new  physical  and  social  conditions 
brought  on  the  real  beginning  of  governmental  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  called  broadly  the  epoch  of  the 
'^Judges."  Its  essential  outcome  was  the  consolidation 
of  individual  tribes,  or  sometimes  of  small  tribal  groups ; 
in  other  words,  the  subordination  of  the  lately  acquired 
cities,  with  their  circumjacent  unwalled  villages  and 
fields,  to  the  control  of  the  tribes.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  this  was  the  necessity  of  combination,  in  the  first 
place,  against  the  still  unsubdued  Canaanites,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  and  principally,  against  the  incursions  and 
oppressions  of  powerful  neighbours.  This  sense  of  a  com- 
mon danger  must  therefore  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
providential  determining  cause  of  the  growth  of  Israel 
into  a  nation ;  without  it  the  people,  unused  to  the  luxury 
and  ease  of  their  new  residence,  would  have  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  local  seductions  to  self-indulgence  and 
Baal*worship,  and  the  uniting  bond,  the  stem  religion  of 
Jehovah,  often  enough  relaxed,  would  have  been  every** 
where  broken.  Organically,  however,  the  Hebrews  of  the 
period  passed  through  little  formal  change.  The  holding 
of  councils  by  the  heads  of  the  clans  and  families  was  the 
chief  outward  mark  of  increasing  solidarity.  What  gives 
the  name  to  the  period,  the  rule  of  the  *^  Judges, "  significant 
as  it  was,  must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  makeshift  to 
secure  unity  of  action,  yet  pointing  to  the  inevitable  insti- 
tution of  monarchy.  The  office  of  ^^  Judge  "  (IDfit^),  though 
it  was  created  mainly  on  account  of  danger  from  enemies, 
was  not  confined  to  military  jurisdiction.  As  in  other 
ancient  nations,  the  deliverer  of  the  people  by  force  of 
arms  from  oppression  or  invasion  was  looked  up  to  as 
arbiter  in  all  sorts  of  civil  difficulties  and  imbroglios. 
This  explains  the  use  of  the  term,  which  literally  means  a 
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^^ regulator  "  or  ^^ adjuster,"  so  that  it  has  a  real  correBpond-* 
ezice  to  the  same  word  (jiuffei)  as  designating  among. 
Phoenician  colonists  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates  in 
their  aristocratic  form  of  popular  government  (§  43)«  The 
institution  among  the  Hebrews  answers  nearly  to  the 
^^  heroic  dictatorship  "  of  Aristotle.  It  put  the  possibilities 
of  supreme  local  authority  within  the  reach  of  a  single 
man;  'and  the  perpetuation  of  such  power  after  the  danger 
had  passed  away  which  had  called  the  official  into  existence 
in  the  cases  of  several  of  the  Judges,  notably  in  that  ol 
Gideon  in  central  Canaan,  shows  how  nearly  the  principle 
of  kingship  came  to  be  recognized.  To  Gideon  himself 
the  kingly  honour  was  in  £aot  offered;  and  though  he 
declined  it  both  for  himself  and  his  family,  his  son  Abime« 
lech  ventured  to  appropriate  it.  The  ill  success  ol  his 
pretensions,  however,  showed  that  the  people  were  not 
ripe  for  it.  As  being  a  Canaanitio  institution,  it  wae 
abhorrent  to  the  best  sense  of  the  Hebrews,  especially 
when  it  was  only  locally  and  not  nationally  feasible.  It 
is  significant  that  Abimelech's  brief  reign  was  begrun  and 
encouraged  in  a  city  having  still  a  large  Canaanitic  ele^ 
ment,  which  was  suppressed  in  consequence  of  his  death 
and  failure. 

§  60,  The  second  or  monarchical  stage  of  govemmeait 
—  the  goal  at  which  all  the  Semitic  settled  communities 
arrived  —  was  reached  among  the  Hebrews  through  an 
intensifymg  and  extension  of  the  same  inwaj:d  necessity 
and  external  compulsion  as  had  necessitated  the  heroic 
dictatorship  of  the  Judges.  Each  one  of  these  rulers  had 
stood  for  the  rights  of  his  tribe  or  section  against  local 
invasions  or  incursions,  whether  at  the  hands  of  Moabites, 
Northern  Canaanites,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  or  Philis^ 
tines.  The  last-named  rivals  of  Israel  had  extruded  a 
whole  tribe  from  its  allotted  territory.  Its  transfer  in  a 
body  to  a  remote  region  in  the  north,  doubtless  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  rest  of  Israel,  indicates  the  strength 
of  tribal  cohesion  and  its  conservating  influence,  at  a  cola- 
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{Mxatively  late  date  in  the  epoch  of  the  Judges;  In  die 
second  place,  bitter  intertribal  jealousies  eulminating  in 
actual  oonflictS)  cruel  and  remorseless,  and  threatening  to 
lead  to  wars  of  extermination,  portended  an  internal 
dissolution  of  the  Hebrew  community,  unless  a  national 
and  patriotic  feeling  could  be  created  strong  enough  to 
OTeroome  local  rivalries.  A  third  general  condition  was 
working  in  Israel  towards  the  creation  of  an  almost 
universal  sentiment  in.  flavour  oi  the  permanent  (ientralis^ 
tion  of  the  govemmeoit.  This  was  the  gradual  but  inevi^ 
table  breaking  up  of  the  communal  system  of  nomadic  life 
under  the  influence  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Communism, 
which  is  often  held  to  have  been  characteristic  of  -the 
Israelites  during  most  of  their  residence  in  Canaan,  was 
really  only  possible  for  long  among  the  pastoral  elements 
of  the  population.  Among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the 
individual  proprietorship  of  the  cultivated  land  soon 
became  a  necessity  of  exintence.  But  this  involved  the 
relaxation  of  the  old  tribal  and  clannish  bonds  and  a  rapid 
tendency  towards  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  communistic 
relation  —  an  autonomy  of  the  individual.  Yet  that 
every  man  should  ^^do  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,^' 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  people,  could  result 
and  was  felt  to  be  resulting  only  in  social  disorder  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Hebrew  settlement.  What  was  needed 
on  all  grounds  was  a  permanent  ^^  regulator, '*  general, 
chief  counsellor,  arbiter.  The  most  urgent  necessity  was 
for  one  who  should  go  forth  with  the  armies  of  Israel 
against  their  enemies;  and  the  decision  in  favour  of  the 
kingdom  was  finally  reached  when  the  last  and  most 
formidable  of  the  oppressors  of  the  Hebrews  had  brought 
them  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  then  a  man  of  the 
popular  heroic  tjrpe  was  chosen  by  a  large  section  of  the 
people  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 

§  51.  The  essential  distinction  between  ihC'  ^^  judge  " 
and  the  ^king"  was  hereditary  succession,  inasmuch  as 
tlie  aMribote  of  supreme  power  was  in  either  case  a  matter 
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of  gradual  growth  and  could  be  realized  in  the  former 
functionary  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  The  distinction  was 
clearly  put  in  the  case  above  referred  to  (§  49)  when  the 
kingly  dignity  was  offered  to  one  of  the  Judges:  '^The 
men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both 
thou  and  thy  son  and  thy  son's  son  also:  and  Gideon  said 
unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son 
rule  over  you :  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you  "  (Jud.  viii. 
22  f.)-  The  gist  of  the  matter  of  the  newly  created  men* 
archy  is  expressed  in  the  persistent  plea  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  disheartened  as  they  were  by  the  defeats  due  to 
disorder  and  disunion  that  seemed  inseparable  from  the 
precarious  dictatorship  of  the  Judges :  ^^  Nay,  but  we  will 
have  a. king  over  us,  that  we  too  may  be  like  all  the 
nations,  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before 
us  and  fight  our  battles  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  19  f . ;  cf .  5  f .).  They 
still  wanted  a  ^' judge  "  or  ^regulator,"  but  he  must  be  a 
permanent  ruler  and  leader  in  war;  and  this  was  to  be 
secured  by  following  the  example  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  among  whom  hereditary  kingship  was  universal. 
I  have  implied  that  the  question  of  the  degree  of  authority 
exerted  by  the  king  was  at  first  a  secondary  one.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  reception  given  to  the  warnings  of  the 
last  great  Judge  of  Israel,  under  whose  auspices  the 
dictatorship  passed  into  the  monarchy,  when  he  foratold 
to  them  to  what  complexion  the  monarchy  would  come 
at  last  (1  Sam.  viii.  11-18).  The  main  thing  with  the 
people  at  the  time  was  to  have  a  strong  reliable  chieftain 
perpetually  guaranteed.  It  is  accordingly  quite  natural 
that  the  first  king  begins  his  reign  by  exercising  no 
greater  authority  than  did  his  predecessors  among  the 
military  judges;  after  his  election  as  king  he  retires  to 
his  home  with  his  commission,  ready  to  act  when  an 
emergency  demands  intervention  (1  Sam.  x.  26).  How 
the  hereditary  principle  loyally  adhered  to  became  the 
chief  source  of  stability  and  the  great  conservative  influ- 
ence in  religion,  morals,  and  political  life,  we  shall  see 
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fally  illustrated  in  the  Buoceeding  history  (of.  §  278); 
as  also  it  will  clearly  appear  how  the  simple  and  unexa^t- 
ing  rale  of  the  king  chosen  from  among  his  fellows  grew 
in  pomp  and  stringency  as  it  became  gntdually  forgotten 
that  the  establishment  of  royalty  had  been  really  a  popular 
movement. 

§  52.  The  advantages  of  a  decentralized  system  based 
upon  such  antecedents  and  traditions,  as  compared  with 
the  Ganaanitic  and  the  Babylonian  type  of  monarchical 
development,  were  very  great  as  far  as  the  chief  ends  of 
the  specifically  Hebrew  institutions  were  concerned.  In 
the  first  place,  a  degree  of  local  freedom  and  self-control 
could  be  secured  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  world. 
The  kings,  indeed,  came  to  be  often  harsh  and  exacting^ 
but  their  power  was  popularly  understood  to  be  practically 
limited  to  the  regulation  of  military  affairs  and  the  raising 
and  control  of  the  revenue.  The  cities,  being  neither 
autonoBKyus  principalities  after  the  Ganaanitic  &shion, 
nor  garrisoned  towns  held  in  subjection  by  force  like 
those  of  the  Assyrian  empii'e,  were  permitted  to  continue 
the  management,  through  their  own  representative  heads, 
of  their  local  affairs  of  business  and  justice,  except  in 
cases  involving  an  appeal  to  the  central  authority.  More- 
over, since  there  went  naturally  with  them  the  villages 
and  the  cultivated  ground  adjacent  to  each,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom  was  of  that  simple  prescriptive 
kind  which  admitted  the  peaceful  and  untrammelled  cuU 
tivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  religious  and  social  institu*- 
tions  inherited  from  the  fathers.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
understood  how  abuses  which  arose  in  spite  of  these 
privileges  (cf.  §  66)  —  how  a  departure  from  these  simple 
and  fairly  equalized  conditions  of  living  and  working,  how 
the  creation  of  a  privileged  class  of  the  rich  and  luxurious, 
and  the  centralization  of  government  and  of  political 
influence  generally,  were  always  regarded  by  the  truest 
friends  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth  as  especially 
dangerous  to  the  liberties,  as  well  as  to  the  religion  and 
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morals  of  the  people.  This  wholesome  conservatiye  prin*^ 
oiple  of  local  and  individual  freedom  was,  moreover,  felfc 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  oontimiance  and  encouragement 
of  domestic  virtues,  and  of  those  pursuits  and  habits  to 
which  the  pastoral  race,  now  become  largely  i^ricultuxaU 
naturally  adapted  itself  in  the  land  of  its  permanent  settle* 
ment.  The  worst  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  not  the 
enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  the  growth  of  a 
class  of  wealthy  and  grasping  magnates  standing  between 
the  common  people  of  the  country  and  the  king.  And 
so  foreign  trade  and  alliances,  and  close  relations  with 
foreign  nations  in  general,  were  dreaded,  as  tending 
to  develop  ambitious  and  luxurious  inclinations  and  to 
unsettle  the  character  of  the  community. 

§  58.  *  Again,  as  to  the  important  matter  of  capacity  of 
national  growth  and  recuperation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Hebraic  communities  were  far  better  able  than  the  individ-* 
ual  autonomous  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  Aramssans,  or 
Babylonians,  to  incorporate  into  themselves  neighbouring 
tribes  or  families  by  peaceful  means  and  by  voluntary 
association  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  This  largely  explains 
the  numerical  strength  and  the  steady  growth  and  vitality 
of  the  single  tribe  of  Judah,  situated  as  it  was  on  the 
border  of  that  great  Semitic  breedings-ground,  the  Arabian 
desert.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  tribal 
federationsi  even  when  organized  kingdoms,  had  greater 
difficulty,  through  the  absence  of  a  strong  central  govern^ 
ment,  in  securing  and  retaining  large  tracts  of  foreign 
territory  and  holding  outside  nations  in  vassalage,  so  that 
none  of  the  Hebraic  monarchies  ever  came  near  rivalling 
in  extent  and  power  those  kingdoms  whose  central  seats 
were  the  great  cities  on  the  Tigris  aiid  Euphrates.  But 
this  disadvantage  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  proper, 
a  decided  advantage  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  providential 
mission;  since  through  no  other  channel  than  a  self- 
contained,  politically  unambitious,  locally  restricted  oom- 
munity,  oould,  in  the  old  Semitic  times,  the  simple  and 
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pure  religion  of  Israel  have  been  oonserved  and  oonveyed 
to  later  generations  of  men  without  destmetive  contamina* 
tion  from  the  worldly  forces  that  made  for  unrighteousness 
(§  68). 

§  54.  To  return  now  to  the  subject  of  the  Semitic 
states  as  a  whole^  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  word  upon 
their  capacity  for  voluntary  alliance  and  confederaticm 
among  themselves.  Their  tendency  to  permanent  sepa^ 
rateness,  except  under  compulsion,  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs ;  but  this  must  not 
be  understood  as  excluding  the  possibility  of  leagues  and 
combinations  of  different  sorts,  of  greater  or  less  extent 
and  duration,  and  of  various  degrees  of  closeness.  There 
were,  for  example,  allianees  made  against  common  enemies, 
as  by  the  cities  of  old  Babylonia  against  the  Elamites; 
the  combinations  of  Canaanites  in  various  groups  against 
the  invading  Israelites;  the  frequent  alliances  of  Syrian 
and  Palestinian  nations,  cities,  and  tribes  against  the 
power  of  Assyria,  of  which  the  mo6t  general  and  formic 
dable  was  the  league  against  Shalmaneser  II  (§  230)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  interference  with  the  West^ 
land.  To  these  may  be  added  the  alliance  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Salt  Sea  against  the  Elamitic  inv^on,  and 
the  federations  of  the  Philistines  formed  at  diffeiient 
epochs  for  conquest  and  defence,  before  these  remaikable 
communities  of  immigrants  (§  192)  had  assimilated  them* 
selves  completely  to  the  Oanaanitie  type  of  govemmeht. 
All  c^  these,  it  will  be  at  once  understood^  were  merely 
temporary  federations  devised  to  meet  emei^encies.  They 
did  not  involve  even  an  approach  to  a  federal  or  legisla*' 
tive  union.  They  were  simply  based  upon  the  principle 
of  self-preservation^  with  the  reciprocal  understanding 
naturally  existing  among  neighbouring  groups  of  settle* 
ments,  usually  claiming  a  common  descent  and  holding 
to  oogpiate  religions.  They  were^  indeed,  often  formed 
between  communities  that  were  normally  engaged  in 
fighting  one  another,  and  in  any  case  they  were  greatly 
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relaxed  or  entirely  broken  immediately  after  the  passing 
away  of  the  common  danger.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said,  as  a  rule,  of  alliances  which  were  not  infrequently 
cemented  by  intermarriages  between  members  of  kingly 
houses. 

§  55.  To  be  sharply  distinguished  from  such  voluntary 
associations,  were  those  alliances  which  were  based  upon 
the  less  stringent  forms  of  vassalage.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  (§  39)  that  a  subject  state  was  as  a  rule 
expected  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  superior  in  support 
of  the  military  enterprises  of  the  latter.  Like  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  this  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
compact  in  the  articles  of  submission.  We  have  often 
thus  to  explain  the  co-operation  of  states  which  are  seldom 
or  never  found  acting  in  voluntary  c(mcert.  It  is,  for 
example,  an  anomaly  in  Oriental  history  to  find  Ela- 
mites  and  Babylonians  making  an  expedition  in  com- 
mon, and  the  memorable  instance  of  that  sort  recorded  in 
Gen.  xiv.  is  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  the 
latter  were  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  former. 
Remarkable  alliances  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews 
between  mortal  enemies,  such  as  those  between  Northern 
Israel  and  the  Aramsgans  of  Damascus,  and  between 
Judah  and  Edom,  may  sometimes  be  thus  explained.  It 
is  evident  that  this  understanding  between  vassals  and 
suzerains,  when  it  was  faithfully  adhered  to,  was  a  very 
effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful  rulers  for 
preventing  combinations  among  the  lesser  states  and 
securing' their  more  ready  submission.  Even  when  there 
was  no  special  requisition  upon  a  tributary  to  supply  an 
auxiliary  force  for  the  army  of  the  suzerain,  the  offensive 
and  defensive  treaty  between  them  gave  the  superior  his 
strongest  vimtage  ground  for  the  extension  of  his  domin- 
ions. One  instance  may  illustrate  the  political  importance 
of  such  leagues  in  general.  When  Sinacherib  was  under- 
taking the  conquest  of  Palestine,  it  was  impossible  for 
Hezekiah  and  the  other  hostile  princes  to  bring  all  the 
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interested  states  into  line  against  the  invader.  Ekron, 
for  example,  the  conquest  of  which  forms  an  important 
episode  in  the  history,  was  one  of  the  principalities  which 
were  under  bonds  to  Assyria.  Its  king  remained  faithful 
to  his  corenant;  and  though  the  people  of  the  city  were 
willing  to  join  in  the  insurrection,  their  support  could  not 
be  received  till  Hezekiah  had  dethroned  him  and  carried 
him  captive  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  in  fact  mainly  through 
such  conditions  as  these  industriously  brought  about  by 
themselves,  that  the  Great  Kings  were  enabled  to  conquer 
the  whole  of  the  western  lands. 

§  56.  Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  lack  of 
permanence  and  solidity  in  almost  all  political  combina- 
tions found  among  the  Semites,  except  those  based  i^>on 
conquest.  An  explanation  may  now  naturally  be  asked 
of  this  instability  of  the  Semitic  states,  and  of  what,  from 
a  Western  standpoint,  we  may  call  the  political  inaptitude 
of  the  race  generally.  A  partial  proximate  solution  of 
the  question  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  delegated 
power  is  foreign  to  Semitic  notions  and  methods  ot 
government.  The  example  of  the  Hebrews  shows  that  it 
was  possible  for  Semitic  nomads,  under  specially  favour* 
able  conditions,  to  grow  into  a  nation;  but  while  the 
constituents  of  the  new  monarch  could  make  him  king^ 
neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  successors  knew  how  to  give 
back  to  the  people  in  duly  divided  proportions  the  power 
they  had  conferred.  He  did  not  understand  how  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  his  dominion  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  preserve 
permanently  the  true  and  &ir  balance  between  the  supreme 
power,  as  exercised  by  his  representative  officers,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  local  authorities  who  were 
properly  responsible  to  the  individual  citizens.  Thus  it 
happened  that  in  this  very  best  example  of  a  Semitic 
nation,  centralism,  so  dreaded  by  the  guardians  of  its 
honour  and  welfare  (§  52),  became  too  strong  for  the 
native  instinct  and  passion .  for  individual  and  civic  free- 
dom.    If  now  we  turn  to  the  most  highly  organized  type 
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of  Semitic  goyernment,  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldasan  empire, 
we  find  that  the  self^asserted  authority  over  the  subject 
nations  and  provinoes,  when  vested  in  representative 
officials  of  one  rank  and  another,  was  not  really  transferred 
to  them  in  any  sense  or  degree ;  that  they  were  rather 
instruments  than  agents  or  delegates  of  the  autocratic 
head  of  the  state.  These  functionaries,  ibr  example,  whose 
titles  we  are  obliged  to  translate  by  "viceroy"  or  ** gov- 
ernor, "  were  not  vested  with  anything  like  tiie  independent 
authority  wielded  by  a  Roman  prefect  or  even  a  Persian 
satrap,  and  had  little  analogy  with  the  govemom  of  a 
modem  British  colony.  The  whole  army  of  administrators, 
of  greater  or  sm^ler  jurisdiction,  were  appointed  and  main- 
tained chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  royal 
revenues  and  preserving  the  peace*  The  Assyrian  state 
was  in  its  ordinary  functions  a  great  tax-raising  institution^ 
kept  running  by  the  same  military  force  that  had  created 
it.  If  the  Assyrian  despots  had  been  capable  of  relaxing 
the  harshness  of  their  rule  through  power  constitutionaUy 
delegated  to  representatives  in  the  subject  states,  as  was 
done  by  their  successors,  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  his- 
tory of  Western  Asia  might  have  been  very  different* 
I  need  only  recall  the  deportations  and  captivities  Of 
Israel  and  Judah  and  contrast  them  with,  the  meaisures 
proclaimed  in  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  and  with  the 
mild  rule  of  the  Tirshatha,  to  show  the  historical  bearings 
of  the  conditions  just  described!  For  though  the  Persians 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  Asiatic  or  what  Aristotle  calls 
the  ^^ barbaric  stage  of  monarchy;"  and  though  unlike  the 
self-governing  communities  of  Greece  and  Rome  they  gave 
the  people  no  share  in  the  work  of  government,  yet  it  was 
an  unspeakable  boon  to  Western  Asia  that  their  conquerom 
knew  how  to  relax  tiie  severity  of  despotic  rule  by  dividr 
ing  its  foroe  in  the  operations  of  government  and  thus 
diminishing  its  pressure. 

§  57.     I  have  attempted  to  give  a  superficial  explana* 
tion  of  the  comparative  failure  of  political  institutions 
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among  the  atieieat  Semitea.  To  accoimt  fwllj  for  the 
pkenomenoii^  that  a  xac^  otherwise  so  highly  gifted  should 
oome  short  in  this  respeot,  would  be  impo^sibXe  without  a 
summation  of  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  their  histary. 
But  it  is  proper  here  to  oite  one  main  and  thorpughgoing 
principle  of  the  Semitic  conception  of  the  world  and  of 
aociety^  which  may  go  f(tr  towaird^  clearing  up  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question.  I  mean  the  belief  universally 
cherished  by  the  tace  that  the  Deity  is  the  real  actor  or 
agent  in  human  afEaira,  and  that  men  who  are  undjqr.  duQ 
subordination  to  the  Deity  oi?  in  harmwy  with  hx$  purpopt^^ 
aie  the  propes  initniments  of*  his  will.  Applied  tp  the^ 
sphere  of  government,  it  means  that  the  Semitic,  jrulecsi 
regarded  themselves  aa  being  merely  the  vicegerepts .  of 
the  gods.  Now  as  each  community  among  the  SemiW^: 
was  QYiginally  an  aggregation  of  peofrf^  boun^  together 
not  primarily  by  political  but  by  religious  bond^,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  possetfaion  of  certain  beliefs  and  the  wQiship 
oi  certain  divinities  (§  80)|  it  followed  that  whaktevoT 
rulers  came  to  administer  its  affairp  believed  that  in 
their  actions^  and  in  theirs  alone^  the  will  of  the^  gods  was. 
being  executed.  This  fundamental  notion  ^as.  cAcoiirftg^d: 
mther  than  depreciated  by  the  development  of  the  primih 
tive  communities  into  independent  monarchies;  and  th^, 
greatet  the  power  and  influence  exercised  by  any  ruler^ 
the  more  reasonable  and  judicious  was  the  custonx,  uni- 
versal with  Semitic  noonaroh^,  of  ascribing  all  th^ir 
achievements  an4  merits  to  th^  patronage  and  inspiration 
of  their  lavourite  divinities*  Th^  elalxxrate  setting  forth 
of  their  close  relations  with  the  deities  of  the  land,  and  of 
their  commission  as  the  ministers  apd  favourites  of  Asshur, 
Belt  Nebo»  and  the  other  members  of  the  pantheon,  which 
foinfts  thd  stereotyped  introduction  for  a  thousand  yeaxsi 
and  more  to  the  royal  annals  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and 
which  at  fiiBt  sight  seems  infinitely  absurd, .  as  a  very 
delijrium  of  vai^lglory,  is  thus  easi]^  and  naturally 
accountod  for»     A  specimen  phraBe  such  aa  tb^  foUowiiig: 
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^The  god  Adar,  the  g^ver  of  the  sceptre  and  of  judgment 
to  all  and  every  city  "  (AN.  I.  4),  helps  one  to  under- 
stand how  divided  or  delegated  power  was  to  these  typical 
Semitic  rulers  a  thing  impossible.  When  we  look  more 
closely  at  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  phase  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  we  get  a  clearer  view  still  of  the  whole 
matter.  Each  independent  state  had  for  its  chief  one  who 
was  head  of  the  ruling  family  (§  36).  As  the  representa- 
tive of  his  god  or  gods,  he  fulfilled  the  function  of  priest 
as  well  as  king,  offering  sacrifices  as  well  as  judging  and 
ruling.  Thus  we  find  that  the  earliest  kings  of  Assyria 
bore  a  title  which  means  ^^a  ^acrificer  "  (§172),  and  that  the 
later  monarchs  retained  the  title  as  well  as  the  funotiiHx, 
so  that  a  puissant  ruler  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  boasts 
that  his  priestly  office  was  established  forever  by  the 
divine  oracles  (AN.  I.  26).  Just  so  was  it  with  Melchi- 
zedek,  the  priest-king  of  old  Jerusalem ;  and  we  find  the 
same  tendency  manifested  in  theocratic  Israel  in  the  case 
of  Saul  at  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8  ff.).  Again,  one  of  the 
chief  practical  functions  of  Semitic  rulers  was  to  extend 
the  sway  o£  their  patron  deities ;  and  as  this  was  mainly 
accomplished  through  military  conquest,  it  followed  that 
the  king  as  the  representative  of  his  gods  could  not 
delegate  his  function  even  as  a  winner  of  victories  to  any 
subordinate.  Accordingly,  while  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  under  the  sovereign  was  a  necessary  officer  of  the 
state,  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would  claim  any  suc- 
cesses for  himself.  Thus  the  Assyrian  annals  ascribe  the 
conduct  of  campaigns,  the  plans  of  battles,  and  the  subju* 
gation  of  hostile  territory,  exclusively  to  the  monarch,  who 
is  also  represented  as  the  author  of  the  records,  which  as 
a  rule  profess  to  commemorate  his  achievements  alone. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  David's 
general,  who  was  so  scrupulously  careful  not  to  take  to 
himself  any  of  the  glory  of  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of 
Ammon,  that  he  insisted  on  having  the  king  present  as  a 
matter  of  form  at  the  final  assault  (2  Sam.  xii.  26  ff.). 
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§  58.  Inasmneh  as  politics  and  religion  wei^  so 
inseparably  intertwined  in  the  history  of  the  Semitic 
peoples,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  oat  more  fully  what 
has  already  been  frequently  suggested,  that  religion  fur* 
nished  the  fundamental  unifying  and  dividing  principle 
among  their  various  communities.  Language  and  race 
were  in  comparison  things  entirely  secondary.  All  the 
Semites  knew,  even  from  their  cognate  types  of  language, 
that  they  were  originally  of  one  oommon  stock ;  and  yet 
some  of'  the  most  bitter  and  bloody  wars  that  ever  cursed 
the  earth  were  waged  between  Semitic  peoples  fully  con- 
scious of  their  kinship.  The  lines  of  demarkation  were 
drawn,  just  as  in  the  early  communities  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  by  worship  and  ceremonial.  The  very  existence  of 
a  nation,  as  well  as  its  power  for  self-defence  and  aggres* 
sion,  was  felt  to  be  dependent  on  its  solidarity  with  its 
god  (see  2  K.  xviii.  22;  cf.  1  K.  xx.  28,  28).  The  same 
general  &ct  is  indicated  in  current  phrases  (Ruthi.  16; 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  19),  which  imply  that  a  transfer  of  residence 
to  a  foreign  country  involves  the  adoption  of  another  god. 
The  notion  of  special  proprietorship  in  certain  gods  was 
carried  so  far  that  a  people  transplanted  to  a  strange  terri« 
tory  was  not  expected  to  prosper  unless  they  adopted  the 
"  god  of  the  land ''  (2  K.  xvii.  26  ff.).  A  full  appreciation 
of  these  and  kindred  facts  id  the  master-key  to  the  chief 
problems  of  Semitic  life  and  hist(^. 

§  59.  Thus  the  mutual  obligation  of  worship  and 
protection  between  the  people  and  their  national  god  was 
one  of  th^  chief  bonds  of  union  in  every  Semitic  eom^ 
munity.  But  we  have  here,  as  well  as  in  other  ancient 
races,  the  paradox  that  in  most  Semitic  states,  along  with 
the  deities  with  whom  the  national  worship  was  mainly 
associated,  other  gods  were  often  recognized  and  honoured. 
In  other  words,  we  find  here  not  only  a  popular  but  a  state 
polytheistic  system,  whose  complexity  is  bewildering  and 
whose  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  about  the  underlying  principles  and  ante- 
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oede&t.proeeflseB,  ftnd  these  may  be  understood. without  a 
i^pedial  inquiry  into  U^e  ultimate  origin  of  polytbeifltio 
>MOt«hip«  .  The  beginning  was  made  in  the  growth  pf  local 
cults.  Each  community,  in  the  first  place,  came  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  to  promote  to  the  rank  of  gods  certain  o£ 
the  beineficeut  demons  which  form  the  object  of  primitive 
fear  and  reverence,  or  the  transfigured  ghosts  of  buried 
^cestoirs  or  of  departed  tribal  heroes.,  Next,  for  various 
reasOQAt  but  chie%,  we  may  presume,  from  motives  of 
gratitude  for  favours  granted  in  answer  to  pcayer,.  one  of  the 
gods  was  exalted  above  the  rest  and  gradually  protooted  to 
be  the  patron  deity  of  the  community.  As  the  rudimentary 
state  developed,  surviving  the  shock  of  war,  aggrandizing 
itself  continually,  and  consolidating  its  internal  resouroesi 
this  tutelary  god  became  invested  with  a  still,  greater 
prestige ;  and  though  the  divinity  of  the  deiti)^  of  rival 
nations  \«^a8  not  disputed,  he  was  held  to  be  unquestionably 
py^-eminent  above,  them  all.  Thus  we  find  Melj^art  ampng 
the  PbcBnicians  (whose  vary  name,  ^^ King < of  the  City,'' 
sioggeste  the  hiatory  of  his  election),  Miloom  amai\g  the 
Ammonites,  Chemosh  among  the  Moabites,  ^immon 
(iHadad)  in  Damascus,  Nebo  in  Babylon,  Asshur  in 
Assyria.  But  in  addition  to  these  supremely  honoured 
local  deities,  there  were  others  which  may  be  called 
tothnical  divinities,  whose  worship  was  perpetuated  by  all 
the  leading  families  of  the  race.  Thus  there  were  among 
tine  Seooites  the  male  and  female  personifications  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  Baal  and  Ishtar  (Ashtoreth),  whose 
w^orship  was  established  among  all  the  tribes  before  their 
division.  The  result  of  such  a  duality  was  that,  as  among 
the  Canaajaites,  the  cult  of  Baal  might  largely  s\4peraede 
that  of  the  local  gods ;  or,  as  in  Babylon  and  Assyria,  it 
might  be  kept  up  concurrently  with  that  of  other  deities ; 
or.  it  might  be  continued  under  the  name  of  a  different 
god,  whode  attributes  were  so  similar  to  those  of  Baal  that 
they  Were  confounded  in  the  popular  mind  and  the  two 
deAties  were  merged  into  one.     This  may  serve  to.  explain 
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in  most  (omes  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  worship  of  single 
national  gods. 

§  60.  The  multiplioitj  of  deities  obtaining  in  some 
portions  of  the  Semitic  world  is  to  be  acoounted  for  by 
this  consideration:  adherence  to  a  certain  god  being  ah 
indication  of  national  unity  and  simplicity  of  origin^  the 
worship  of  a  number  of  deities  within  the  same  staoe  is  a 
token  of  political  complexity  and  of  a  fusion  of  communi- 
ties. Thus  the  bewildering  syncretism  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  pantheons  com3sponds  exactly  to  the  lortvinets 
of  those  countries,  \diere  endless  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  constituent  elements  of 'the 
state.  We  may  contrast  with  this  the  simplicity  of  the 
cults  of  the  nations  of  the  West-land.  Yet  even  here 
the  syncretism  of  Jehovah  and  Baal  suggesls  to  us  thfe 
possibility  and  naturalness  of  federations  of  gods,  where 
two  or  more  communities  intermingle  with  one  another. 
From  anything  like  a  multiform  syncretism  •  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  preserved  simply  by  the  fact  of  the  long- 
continued  independence  of  their  many  petty  nations.  On 
the  othcF  hand,  since  extension  by  conquest  was  the  rule  in 
Semitic  political  history,  the  huge  pantheon  of  the  As- 
syrians with  Asshur  at  the  head  indicates  the  foroible 
annexation  of  a  large  number  of  communities  by  the  state 
of  which  Asshur  was  the  national  god.  ^     ■  •    • 

§  61.  We  can  now  perceive  how  throughout  the  Se- 
mitic realm  it  was  a  principle,  grounded  in  the  habits-  and 
beliefs  of  the  race  and  universally  recognised,  that  the 
predominance  of  any  one  community  over  another  involved 
the  superior  rank  of  the  national  god  of  the  more  powerful 
state.  Hence  the  worship  and  status  of  the  vanquished 
deity  might  be  degraded  even  to  obliteration  by  his  abase- 
ment beneath  his  successful  rival.  In  short,  a  contest 
between  two  communities  involved,  or  rather  implied,  a 
contest  between  their  respective  gods*  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  defeat  and  humiliation  in  war  was  not 
the  absolute  dethronement  of  the  unfortunate  divinity,  or 
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the  abolitioa  of  his  worship.  Apart  from  the  obvioAifi 
political  considerations  which  interfered  to  prevent  thia, 
there  operated  above  all  the  belief  above  alluded  to,  that 
the  land  itself,  and  even  each  physical  division  of  it,  —  that 
is,  the  very  soil  itself  (see  2  K.  v.  17}, — had  its  own  proper 
god,  and  that  his  recognition  anu  service  were  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  prosperity  to  its  inhabitants.  Prac- 
tically, then,  it  was  the  general  rule  that  each  conquered 
nation,  whether  allowed  to  remain  in  vassalage  or  incor- 
porated into  the  empire  of  the  conqueror,  continued  to 
retain  the  worship  of  its  own  deities  with,  of  course,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  superior  power  and  sanctity  of 
the  gods  who  had  proved  their  pre-eminence  by  their 
victories.  This  explains,  for  example,  the  occurrence  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  long  lists  of  gods  worshipped 
in  various  portions  of  the  Assyrian  dominions,  along  with 
the  names  of  the  nationality  or  district  where  each  was 
worshipped.  There  were  but  two  conditions  which  were 
regarded  as  ipw  facto  putting  an  end  to  a  local  and  national 
cult:  the  actual  extinction  of  the  people  of  the  land,  or 
its  dispersion  or  deportation  to  distant  regions,  where  it 
would  be  compelled  to  ^^ serve  other  gods."  It  was  ite 
religious  bearing  which  gave  to  this  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  policy  of  breaking  up  and  transplanting  rebellious 
nations  its  chief  terrors  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 
To  put  the  whole  matter  briefly:  religion  was  the  chief 
means  of  perpetuating  distinct  nationality,  as  it  formed 
and  fixed  the  bonds  of  union  among  clans  and  tribes  and 
growing  states ;  and  when  the  military  principle  came  to 
determine  the  permanent  and  perhaps  higher  political 
order  in  each  empire  which  it  created,  religion  still 
limited  and  classified  the  elements  Ox  the  population, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  fused  into  one  homo- 
geneous people.  Fidelity  to  the  national  gods,  their  rites, 
and  their  sanctuaries,  was  synonymous  with  patriotism; 
and  with  the  entire  crushing  out  of  nationality  in  any  form 
there  came  the  obliteration  of  the  national  worship.     Thus 
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for  instance,  the  old  religion  became  extinct  in  Samaria, 
becauae  the  priests  had  been  deported  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  doubtless  with  a  yiew  to  preventing  the  revlTal 
of  patriotic  feeling  among  the  remaining  inhabitants ;  and 
it  was  only  because  the  foreign  colonists  found  it  necessary 
to  learn  ^*  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land  "  (cf .  §  58) 
that  the  discredited  cult  was  reintroduced,  and  this  was 
permitted  to  be  done  only  under  the  meanest  possible 
auspices  (2  K.  xvii.  27  ff.).  So  also  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  impossible  to  the  poor  people  of  the  land  who 
were  left  in  Judah  after  the  final  deportation  under 
Nebuchadrezsar,  without  the  temple  or  the  priesthood  or 
any  other  of  the  symbols  of  the  religion  of  Israel;  while 
after  the  return,  even  the  erection  of  an  altar  as  the  first 
st^  in  religious  rehabilitation,  was  sufficient  to  put  heart 
and  hope  into  the  feeble  band  of  patriots  (Ezra  iii.  8). 

§  62.  Such  in  barest  and  most  imperfect  outline  were 
the  genius  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Semites  in  the 
supreme  indivisible  sphere  of  religion  and  politics.  It  is 
most  instructive  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  to  supple- 
ment what  has  just  been  said  by  noting  how  the  true  relig- 
ion, as  professed  in  ancient  Israel,  divei^d  from  the 
general  type.  It  is  significant  that  even  when  it  was 
most  imperfectly  understood  and  practised,  its  votaries 
signalized  its  inherent  superiority  to  all  other  forms  of 
religion  by  ignoring,  in  their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  it, 
the  principles  universally  accepted  by  their  race  and  in 
their  time.  Change  of  place  and  circumstances,  whieh 
among  the  rest  of  the  Semites  worked  havoc  with  the 
national  beliefs  and  customs,  did  not  compel  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  Hebrews  to  discard  Jehovah.  The  settlement 
in  a  new  country  indeed  brought  nbout  the  inevitable 
syncretism  of  faith  and  worship;  and  it  might  seem, 
according  to  Semitic  analogy  (§  58),  as  though  even  in 
spite  of  military  inferiority  the  local  religion  would  gain 
the  day;  yet  in  the  long  contest  between  Jehovah  and 
*Hhe   god  of  the   land*'   Baal  was   finally  overthrown. 
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Even  ar  casual  and  so  to  speak  incidental  moYemefBt  in  a 
xude  unenlightened  community  illoatratea  the  persisteiice 
and  tenacity  of  the  faith  of  Israel.  It  was .  gQnninely 
Semitic  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  in  their  northern  migration 
should  make  their  settlement  under  the  auspices  of  relig^ 
don;  but  > it  was  truly  Israelitish  that  they  should  take 
their  own  priest  with  them  and  introduce  into  their  new 
hoooae  their  own  ancestral  worship  (Jud*  xyii.,  rriii.). 
To  pass  over  intervening  illustrations,  the  oonvineing 
proof  of  the  unique  ohai*aoter  and  standing  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  is  afforded  by  its  fate  during  and  after 
the  long  Babylonish  captivity.  As  has  been  said  (§  61), 
deportation  and  exile  were  intended  to,  and  actually  did 
in  other  instances,  effect  the  annihilation  of  the  national 
religion.  But  the  iaith  of  Israel  was  stronger  than  the 
genius  of.  Semitism;  it  oveix^me  the  cramping,  stiflinfg 
influences  of  its  habitual  environment;  it  broke  with  the 
traditions  of  the  race^  and  even  with  the  faias  of  its  owH 
inveterate  habit,  and  returned  from  its  long  banishment 
out  of  Jehovah's  land  stronger,  more  earnest,  and  purey 
than  ever  before. 

§  68.  In  singular  and  yet  most  significant  correspoci- 
dence  with  the  religious  superiority  of  Israel  over  its  kin* 
dred,:is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  monarchy  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Semitic  communities  which  realiised  anything 
like  the  true  idea  of  a  nation.  In  spite  of  its  limitations, 
its  remains  of  tribal  rudeness  and  barbarism,  its  internal 
thHibles>  its  frequent  disloyalty  to  its  theoretic  ideal,  ihe 
united  kingdom,  as  well  as  its  legitimate  successor  the' 
kingdom  of  Judah,  had  still  within  it  the  main  element 
of  ai!  durable  iiation~a  degree  of  individual  freedom,  a 
sense  of  justi^^e  emd  of  equal  rights  for  all,  elsewhertif 
Uikknown,  and  a  steady  outlook  towards  a  wider  national 
future  and  a  boundless  destiny.  They  were  a  "p^oj^le," 
as  nd  >  other  nation  was,  because  they  were  and  knew 
themsielves  to  be,  "the  people  of  the  living  God/'  No** 
should  we  forget  that  this  very  form  of  a  "nation,"  into 
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wliioh  this  people  was  proyidentially  moulded,  was  th^ 
cmly  one  whioh  could  oonserve  thi&  spirit  of  th^ir  great  tra*- 
ditionsand  form  the  depository  as  well  as  the  peirpetuatitig 
agency  of  truths  vital  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  monotheism  as  eontarasted  itith  )po\y^ 
theism,  of  a  sonl^elevating  religion  as  contrasted  ^thde" 
grading  idolatries,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
iiatioB  itself  was  constituted  after  the  only  fashion  that 
was  possible  to  a  state  whioh  should  subserre  the  great 
ends  for  which  it  was  organized.  A  single  huge  city  of  the 
old  Oanaanitic  Mesopotamian  or  Babylonian  type,  or  the 
fluetuating  confisd^racies  of  the  Phoenician  towns  with 
their  aristocracy  of '  wealth,  or  the  heterogeneous  empires 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans,  sustained  only  by  the 
force  and  energy  which  had  created  them,  could  never 
have  become  the  outward  vehicle  for  •  the  transmi8sit)n 
and  perpetuation  el  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  whioh 
were  to  leoi^nize  the  world-  into  one  people  whose  God 
is  the  Lord.  Such  a  mission  was,  and  could  only  bid; 
assigned  to  the  nation  of  Israels  insignificant  as  was  its 
territory  and  its  political  influence  among  the  pfeoples  of 
1*10  earth  (cf.  §68). 

§  64.  It  has  incidentally  appeared  in  the  foregoing 
review  of  the  political  and  religious  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Semites  that  the  three  representative  systems  of 
government  prevailing  among  them  were  respectively 
Ihose  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldsean  empires,  the  Pho&ni^ 
eian  commercial  cities  with  their  colonies,  aud  the  HfeWew 
eommon wealth  or  nation*  It  should  here  be  added  that 
these  were  also  the  thre^  eomnrtinities  of  most  importance 
to  the  world;  each  in  its  own  ispecial  way.  This  does  not 
belittle  the  part  played  by  the  Aramaeatis,  whose  serVic06 
consisted  in  acting*  -as  carriers  and  ^intermediaries  betweeb 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  as-  bearers  of  civilization  fet 
and  wide  from  the  Tigris  to  the  shores  of  the  MgeM. 
Their  lack  of  corporate  unity  on  anything  like  a  large 
scale  and  of  distinctive  outstanding  political  and  social 
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institutions  left  them  outside  of  the  class  of  world-amoving 
peoples.  Turning  now  to  the  three  leading  diyisionS) 
and  looking  at  their  characteristic  endowments  and  tbs 
parts  assigned  to  each  of  them  by  Providence,  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  by  their  several  achievements^  so  vast 
and  far-reaching  were  they  in  their  range  and  conse- 
quences. 

§  66.  To  the  ancient  Babylonians  must  be  awarded  the 
merit  of  having  made  the  beginnings  in  exact  science, 
which,  when  conveyed  westward  by  the  Aramseans  were 
given  over  to  the  still  more  gifted  and  practical  Greeks 
for  the  use  of  coming  ages.  And  eveif  if  it  must  be  «aid 
of  their  astronomical  observations  which,  five  thousand 
years  ago,  they  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
they  were  made  primarily  in  the  interest  of  a  most  supers 
stitious  system  of  astrology,  that  does  not  detract  from  its 
usefulness  or  ultimate  importance  to  mankind.  Nor  can 
love  of  science  be  denied  to  them  as  the  first  geographers, 
chronologers,  and  grammarians  of  the  world.  What  they 
dreamed  of  and  realized  in  the  way  of  foreign  conquest 
we  pass  by  here,  because  in  this  they  were  so  far  exceeded^ 
during  most  of  their  common  history,  by  their  more  vigoi^ 
ous  offshoot,  the  Assyrians.  In  this  people  we  see  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  military  spirit  and  of 
the  lust  of  power.  Retaining  and  cultivating  of  Babylo- 
nian science  and  literature  only  what  subserved  their 
material  ends,  they  made  it  their  aim  to  found  and  pei> 
petuate  an  empire  which  should  control  all  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Semitic  lands  and  lay  their  foreign  commerce 
under  tribute,  which  should  subject  to  themselves  all 
peoples  of  the  Semitic  realm,  the  nations  beyond  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  empire  of  the  Nile  itself.  And 
what  they  succeeded  in  doing  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
previous  achievement,  wonderful  indeed,  however  much 
we  may  be  repelled  by  the  records  of  their  deeds  of  cruelty, 
and  of  their  pride  and  rapacity.  For  a  period  as  long 
as  that  during  which  Rome  ruled  its  own  greater  world, 
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thBy  nkaintained  their  control  over  the  prosperous  ai^d  fer- 
tile lands  that  stretched  from  the  mountains  of  Persia  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  broke  up  the  confederacies  of 
the  northern  nations  by  a  force  of  energy  unparalleled  as 
it  was  remorseless. 

§  66.  No  less  wonderful  and  far-reaching  were  jthe 
achievements  of  the  Phcanicians.  They  did  their  share 
by  maritime  as  the  Aramaeans  did  fay  inland  communiQS^ 
tion,  in  conveying  the  prodiacts  of  Babylonian  and  Meso- 
potamian  culture  to  the  .Greeks,  and  thus  to  the  later 
European  world.  But  this  was  only  an  incidental  part 
of  their  larger  services  to  civilisation  and  human  progress. 
They  penetrated  unknown  seas  with  an  enterprise  and 
courage  unsurpassed  by  Columbus  or  Drake.  They  qir- 
cumnavigated  Africa.  They  worked  mines  in  Spain  an4 
Britain.  If  the  Assyrians  conceived  the  idea  of  a. uni- 
versal empire,  they  with  more  originality  and  siiccess 
formed  and  realized  the  idea  of  a  world-wide  commerce. 
Semites  though  they  were,  they  developed  a  trade  and 
acquired  a  knowlege  of  the  earth  and  man  that  were  truly 
Indo-European,  as  their  wide-spread  sails  (Ezek.  xzvii. 
7;  Is.  Ix.  8  f.)  bore  them  from  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  West,  along  the  stormy  Atlantic  and 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  their  home  ports  in  the 
mart  of  nations ;  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  in  the  East 
to  the  Bed  Sea  ports,  which  they  alone  knew  how  to  util- 
ize; or  through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia. They  taught  international  trade  and  navigation 
to  the  Greeks  and  then  to  the  Romans.  When  the  great- 
est of  the  Romans  brought  the  seaboard  and  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  within  reach  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
overland  routes,  he  was  but  building  on  the  knowledge 
pat  at  the  disposal  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  Phosni- 
cians  a  thousand  years  before.  If  their  great  commercial 
colonies  finally  succumbed  to  the  power  of  Aryan  nations, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  surviving  empires  only 
reached  their  gigantic  stature  by  climbing  on  the  shoulders 
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of '  these' Semitic  adventurei^.  Not  only  were  the  Phoe- 
tiicians  th^  originators  of  a  M^orld^wide  trade  and  ai  a  fiuv 
^igkted  commercial  policy  nnrivalled  in  ancient  times, 
iMit  their  maritime  supremacy  has  been  the  most  enduring 
known  to  men.  Even  that  of  Britain  ha)9  not  yet  lasted 
'^he-fourth  as  long.  ^ 

'  -^'  67.  It  remains'  now  to  sum  tip  the  ser^ieesof  the 
Hebrews  ad  the  third  of  the  most  important  branefaes  ot 
th^  'North-Semitic  family.  When  we  try  to  say  in  what 
•way  the  Hebrews  were  a  ** great"  people,  we  muet  use 
the  term  im  an  entirely  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
we  employ  it  of  the  kindred  nations.  They  were  great 
dimply  in  this,  that  they  were  the  people  through  whbtn 
the  true  religion  was  revealed  to  men,  and  in  whose  lires 
and  teachings  it  was  illustrated  for  the  saving  and  guiding 
6f  OUT  race.  Compared  with  the  Phcenteians,  their  n^ao* 
neighbours,  they  were  circumscribed  and  provincial.  Of 
the  business  ^  and  politics,  and  natural  features  and  prod- 
ufete  of  the  great  far-stretching  outside  world,  they  fOr 
mahy  ages  learned  almost  entirely  at  second-hand  'frtmi 
'the  travelling  merchants  that  passed  along  their  bordets. 
Of  mechanical  or  constructive  skill  they  had  but  little. 
Stately  buildings  were  rare  among  them,  and  these  were 
erected  of  materials  drawn  from  Phoenician  teiritoty  and 
uiwier  the  superintendence  of  Phosnician  architects.  In 
their  most  'prosperous  times  they  were  poor  as  oompared 
with  the  "traflBekers  who  were  among  the  honourable  of 
the  earth,*'  and  their  meagre  occasional  foi*eign  trade  was 
done  in  Phoenician  bottoms.  A  Tyrian  ohronicier,  in 
referring  to  Israel  and  Judah,  would  think  them  worthy 
bf  Inention  only  because  they  furnished  slaves  for  their 
galleys  and  foreign  plantations,  and  "little  dues  of  wheat 
and  wine  and  oil"  for  their  tables  (Etto  iii.  7).     Bart 
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1  The  al)6enoQ  of  foreign  trade  was  not,  however,  due  to  the  IaqI^  of 
the  commercial  instinct.  Whenever  they  became  strong  politically  they 
went  into  commerce  with  a  will  (cf.  §  206,  231,  254,  269),  even  when 
they  had  to  employ  Phoenician  ships  and  scanion. 
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their  very  poverty  aiid  simplicity  were  the  conditionB 
of  their  elevation  above  and  deliveranoe  from  the  moral 
and  religious  conoeptions  and  practices  of  the  Canaanites*' 
The  introduction  of  foreign  art  (Is.  ii.  16)  as  well  a^  c^ 
foreign  luxuiy  were  symptoms  and  foremimera  of  decline 
in  that  which  alone  could  make  them  strong  and  enduring. 
•§68.   Still  more  striking  and  sigiiifioant  is  the  con- 
trast between  Israel  and  the  dual  civilissation  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.     To  the  Assyrian  annalists  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  are  petty  communities,  easily  reduoed 
to  submission,  and  only  mentioned  as  among  the  minor 
principalities  of  the  West  which  had  to  be  chastised  for 
refusal  of  tribute  or  destroyed  for  final  revolt,  and  whose 
ambassadors  bearing  propitiatory  gifts  added  anotiier  to 
the  hundreds  of  scenes  depicting  the  triumph  of  the  ^^  king 
of  kings  "  among  the  sculptures  that  adorned  his  gorgeous 
palaoes.    If  their  chief  fortresses  were  of  consequence,  it 
was  beoause  they  furnished  a  safeguard  against  Egypt  and 
a  vantage-ground  for  the  control  of  the  great  coastnroad 
with  its  traffic,  in  whose  profits  the  Hebrews  themselves 
could  not  participate.     During  the  times  of    Assyrian 
supremacy  Israel  was  divided  and  shorn  of  its  strength^ 
often    dependent   on    foreign  alliances    for  self-preser^ 
vatiop  against  much  lesser  foes  than  Assyria,  without 
prestige  among  the  nations,   diplomatically  weak   and 
territorially  insignificant.      Even  at  the  height  of  its 
power  it  was  only  relatively  great  in  the  worldly  sense, 
in  comparison  with  the.  petty  neighbouring  states  of  Pales* 
tine  and  Syria.     At  no  time  did  its  territory,  including 
tributary  lands,  extend  to  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
widest  limits  of  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldsean  empire ;  and 
Judah,  before  Sinacherib's  invasion,  —  the  crisis  that  best 
indicated  the  source  of  its  real  greatness  alongside  of  its 
political  inferiority,  —  was  more  than  one  himdred  times 
as  small  as  the  realm  of  the  warrior  king  who  wasted  and 
depopulated  the  country  up  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
§  69.    Again,  as  compared  with  Babylonia  of  the  old 
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or  of  the  new  era,  how  petty,  how  narrow,  and  how  unin* 
tereating  does  Israel  appear  I  With  none  of  timt  artiertic 
taste  and  talent  to  which  the  exhumed  cities  of  the  Lower 
Euphrates  perpetually  bear  witness  in  behalf  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants,  with  no  industrial  activity,  with  no 
scientific  liotions  or  inventions,  the  insignificance  of 
Israel  would  seem  to  be  almost  ridiculous  for  a  nation 
that  has  been  so  much  in  men's  thoughts  and  on  men's 
lips  since  it  vanished  from  its  stage  of  action.  The  liter- 
ature of  Israel,  too,  is  small  over  against  the  comparatively 
little  which  has  been  so  far  brought  to  light  illustrating 
the  many-eided  intellectual  activity  of  the  dwellers  by 
the  Rivers.  It  is  also  narrower  in  range.  But  though 
practically  devoted  to  but  one  subject,  it  rises  higher,  and 
is  finer  and  truer  and  more  profound  and  more  human 
than  the  literature  of  Babylon  or  of  any  other  people  in 
the  old  world  or  in  the  new.  If  on  this  single  point  of 
intellectual  and  moral  achievement  Israel  has  surpassed 
its  conquerors,  it  is  just  because  the  literature  of  Israel 
was  so  one-sided  or,  of  you  will,  so  narrow ;  and  because 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  that  which  was 
at  once  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  Israel  —  its  hardly 
won  divinely  imbued  religious  faith,  its  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  living  God.  Surely  the  people  whom 
alone  he  knew  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  is,  in  this 
veiy  contrast  to  its  despoilers,  the  very  best  proof  which 
the  history  of  the  nations  affords,  that  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SABLIE8T    INHABITAIirrS    OF    BABYLONIA,    THEIB    ENVl- 
BONHEKT,  AND  THEIB  CIVILIZATION 

§  70.  Wb  shall  now  endeavour  to  get  a  olear  and  exact 
idea  of  the  relations  sustained  by  Israel  to  those  other 
states  of  Western  Asia  that  modified  or  determined  its 
fortunes.  It  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  pass  from  the  gen- 
eral survey  of  their  political,  social,  and  religious  charao- 
teristies  which  has  been  so  far  occupying  our  attention,  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  course  of  their  historic  development. 
The  first  essential  to  a  right  apprehension  of  our  subject 
is  a  just  historical  perspective.  The  student  who  makes, 
for  example,  the  Old  Testament  his  staHing^-point,  and 
to  whom  the  narrative  there  given  of  the  origin  luid  devel- 
opment of  the  Hebrew  nation  comprises  almost  the  total 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  as  well  as  the 
oentro  of  his  historical  interest,  must  become  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  national  existence  of  Israel  is 
ancient  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Compared  with  the 
history  of  Athens  or  Rome  or  Persia,  its  earlier  portions 
m$ty  be  called  fairly  ancient,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
rise  of  the  Babylonian  kingdoms,  it  is  rather  to  be  called 
modem.  The  obscurity  that  involves  the  early  times  of 
Western  Asia  is  first  pierced  by  the  light  that  breaks  in 
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upon  it  from  the  East,  the  scene  of  man's  creation  and 
the  seat  of  the  earliest  civilizations ;  and  though  the  rays 
are  rare  and  scattered,  and  reach  only  a  little  way,  leaving 
long  tracts  of  time  unillumined,  yet  we  know  that  three 
empires,  each  of  them  lasting  for  hundreds  of  years,  had 
risen,  flourished,  and  fallen,  p  Babylonia,  while  the  rest 
of  Western  Asia  was  as  yet  politically  unorganized,  and 
before  the  the  ancestoir  of  thQ  Isr^velite^.I^ftd  left  his  native 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  It  will  be  most  proper  then  to  begin 
by  giving  an  outline  account  of  early  Babylonia,  leaving 
untouched  for  a  time  the  western  region  which  contained 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

§  71.  The  Babylonians  were  thus  the  first  of  the 
^eipites  tQ  e<iter  the  arena  o£  hiatory,  and  they  did*  so^bj 
virtue  of  the  civilization  to  which  they  attained  in  and 
through  their  settlements  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  and 
Tigrid.  Let  us  look  at  the  great  river  system  terminating 
in  this  memorable  plain.  ^  The  Euphrates  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  main  branches,  one  of  which  rises  near 
Erzemm  in  Armenia  and  follows  a  southwesterly  course, 
while  the  other  and  longer,  rising  oAe  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  runs 
nearly  due  West.  The  large  river,  the  resultant  of  their 
union,  after  winding  deviously  among  the  most  easterly 
peaks  of  Tatittis,  keeps  up  a  southwesterly  course  in  its 
descent  from  die  great  mountain  range  till  at  a  point 
elighty  *  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  it  turns  stid- 
denly  i^outhward  and  enters  upon  a  second  stage  trf  its 
course  which  we  may  properly  call  the  Mesopotamian*.  A 
thought  bene  suggests  itself  spontaneoiisly :  H^rw  diffeiv 
ent  would  the  history  of  the  world  have  been  if  Nortli^m 
Syria  instead  of  rising  had  declined  from  Taurus  to  tbe 
coasts  and  the  life-giving  waters  of  the  River  had  been 
diverted  into  the  sea,  away  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain 

i 
i 

1  Cf.  Art.  ** Mesopotamia"  in  Encycl.  Brit,  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsou ; 
Rawlittson'B  Itve  Great  Monarchies^  vol.  i,  p.  1-16 ;  Homiftel,6BA.  p.  180  ft. 
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and  the  Babylonian  .lowlands  I  After  this  decisive  changcl 
ci  dixBction  it  movas  southward  £or  about  seventy  milds^ 
gradually  decieaaing  its;  speed  and  losing  the  charaeter  of 
a  mountain  stream.  It.  next  bends  suddenly  eaatwarcJU 
and  then  flows  southeast  by  east,  with  two.  main  d0fle(^^ 
tiona  in  a  due  ef^terly  direetion^:  the  latter  of  wl^ioh.  brij^g4 
it  within  twenty-five  miles  of  tile  Ti^is..  During  ito 
first  third  of  this  Mesopotamian  seiotion,  it  passea  througb^ 
eultiTated  and  populated  territory,  but  as  it  maves;  south- 
eastward  it  becomes  more  and  moi.'e  a  desert  stream  border^ 
ing  here  and  there  on  pasture  grounds  to  which  it  lenda 
fertility,  and  having  on  its  banks  small  ti!ading  towus  at 
kmg  intervals,  and  more  frequent  eqcampments  of  she^vr 
herda.  In  the  old  days,  the  upper  portion  at  leasts  on  the 
borders  of  Northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  was  far  xioher 
and  more  populous  and  better  cultiyated  than  at  present. 
While  yet  among  the  mountains,  botli  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  and  the  single  stfeam  receive  many  feedeis,  but 
alter  leaving  the  highlands'  its  waters  are  augmented 
by  <»ly  three  tributaries  of  any  oonsequence,  the  lust  of 
which,  the  Chaboras  OOTT,  Assjrr.  Rahuf)^  coming  due 
sMth,  bisecting  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  formed* 
even  in  ancient  times,  the  practical  limit  of  the  culti*^ 
vated  area*  Naturally^  it  gradually  becomeei  an  aUtuvial 
sfream  as  it  proceeds  along  the  plain,  and  when  it  ap^ 
piK^aches  the  Tigris,  its  volume,  in  spite  of  its  tributariesv 
is  much  smaller  than  near  the  mo.untains*  The  last  sec-' 
tion  is  the  shortest  but  most  important.  From  the  point 
of  close  approach  to  the  Tigris  opposite  Baghdad,  it  runa' 
for  a  time  a  parallel  course  with  that  riyer,  the  smallest 
interval  being  only  twenty-two  miles.  It  flows  at  first 
southeasterly,  and  then  again  nearly  easterly,  till  it.  joina. 
the  Tigris  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
total  course,  accoiding  to  Chesney,  is  1780  miles.  In  thei 
whole  lower  part  of  its  course  it  receives  no  tributary,  and 
Iqses  water  steadily,  not  only  through  absorptlan .  by  tibe 
aoil,  but  thiough  irra^ting  candle  which  branch  off  fisao^ 
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it*  The  Tigris  is  a  shorter  and  swifter  stream  of  1146 
miles  in  length,  and  averaging  in  velocity  two  yards  in  a 
second.  It  rises  not  far  from  Diarbekr,  on  the  sloping 
plateau  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  prolongations 
of  the  Taurus  Range  known  anciently  as  Masins  and 
NiphateS)  and  only  three  miles  from  the  ESuphrates  towards 
the  end  of  the  mountain  course  of  the  latter.  It  flows 
easterly  till  it  breaks  through  Mount  Masius  and  enters 
the  modem  Kurdistan.  In  passing  Mosul  (Nineveh)  it 
has  a  southerly  direction  which  it  retains  for  two-thirds 
of  the  remainder  of  its  journey,  with,  however,  in  general 
a  slight  easterly  inclination.  After  its  parallel  course 
with  the  Euphiates,  it  trends  eastward  till  the  sister 
streams  are  ninety  miles  apart.  Then  they  converge  by 
slow  degrees  till  their  final  union  is  accomplished  mainly 
by  means  of  the  eastward  sweep  of  the  Euphrates.  After 
this  the  common  stream  moves  on  sluggishly  for  about 
sixty-five  miles  further  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Babylonian  empires  the  two  rivers  entered 
the  Gulf  by  separate  channels,  the  soil  formed  by  the  de- 
posits of  these  rivers  and  of  the  smaller  streams  descend- 
ing from  Elam  having  encroached  enormously  upcm  the 
sea  (Par.  174  ff.). 

§  72.  As  the  chief  of  the  factors  of  ancient  civilization, 
it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  rivers  in 
their  twofold  use  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  Of  the 
two,  the  Tigris  is  the  more  navigable.  As  it  skirts  moun- 
tainous territory  during  the  greater  part  of  its  descent,  it 
has  more  numerous  tributaries  than  the  Euphrates,  and 
though  narrower,  it  is  deeper,  being  better  held  together 
by  its  banks.  Its  waters  also  are  less  absorbed  by  the 
soil  during  most  of  its  course,  and  it  is  less  drained  by 
canals.  Accordingly,  it  sends  a  larger  volume  of  water 
into  the  common  estuary,  and  bears  vessels  of  greater  sisie, 
the  peculiar  construction  of  which,  in  Assyrian  times,  is 
exhibited  on  sculptured  monuments.  In  addition,  the  Eu-^ 
pfarates  has  the  disadvantage  of  numerous  shallows  and 
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sand-banks.  But  this  deficiency  in  its  nayigabilitj  was 
made  up  by  the  digging  of  numerous  canals  from  one  im- 
portant centre  of  traffic  to  another,  branching  off  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  either  ultimately  joining  it  again,  or  con- 
ducted over  to  the  Tigris.  By  this  means  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  the  point  of  approach  of  the  rivers  southwards, 
was  covered  with  a  network  of  canals,  many  of  them  of 
first-class  importance  in  inland  trade,  and  all  of  them  of 
the  utmost  utility  in  irrigation.  The  unrivalled  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  was  the  result  not  only  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil,  but  of  the  superadded  benefits  of  the  colossal 
system  of  drainage  and  canalization  which  was  begun  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  first  civilized  inhabitants.  Of  the 
natural  elements  of  fertility,  the  Euphrates  contributed 
by  far  the  larger  share.  From  the  early  part  of  its  course 
it  brings  down  large  quantities  of  limestone  washings  and 
other  detritus,  which  it  deposits  all  along  its  winding 
way  through  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  spring  and 
autumn  inundations,  carrying  up  the  water  far  above  the 
normal  height  of  the  river  bank,  distribute  these  waters 
over  the  desert,  where  it  mingles  with  the  sand  of  the 
former  seashore.  The  resulting  formations  of  clay,  mud, 
and  gypsum,  comprising  elements  of  the  richest  soil,  are 
found  in  such  profusion  in  Babylonia  that  in  the  days  of 
ancient  civilization  it  was  the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the 
whole  earth  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  roughly  reckoned  by  Herodotus  to  equal 
in  productiveness  half  the  rest  of  Asia.  But  this  wonder- 
ful fertility  was  not  gained  from  the  land  as  nature  had 
formed  it.  The  result  of  the  inundations  was  that  im- 
mense pools  of  water  and  long  stretches  of  marshy  ground 
(Is.  XXXV.  7,  xlii.  16  a/.)  were  formed,  rendering  a  large 
portion  even  of  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Great  River  a 
barren  waste.  Not  only  by  the  canals  just  mentioned, 
but  by  large  reservoirs,  such^as  that  close  to  Sippar,  into 
which  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  turned  the  Euphrates  before 
tiie  capture  of  Babylon;  tiie  redundant  waters  were  drained 
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00  or  stored  up  fox  distribution  through  smaller  cttMOUislfl 
in  the  times  of  low  w^ter  in  the  river.  Some  at  ihe  grea4 
canals  conveyed  the  superfluous  water  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  others  to  the  Tigris,  whose  deeper  bed  and  higher 
banks  could  retain  the  additional  supply.  Lower  down 
on  the  Tigris,  again,  where  the  soil  and  river-bed  wero 
more  like  those  of  the  Euphrates,  the  overflowing.wator 
was  conducted  back  by  similar  canals  to  the  depleted  bed 
of  the  latter.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
such  epithets  as  ^^Uie  life  of  the  land,"  ^Hhe  bringer  of 
plenty,*'  were  applied  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  the 
two  Rivers. 

§  78.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  character  of  the  country 
and  soil  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia.  The  de- 
scription may  serve  at  the  same  time  to  define  the  limits 
of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  great  system  of  canalisa* 
tion,  which  can  even  yet  be  in  large  measure  traced  on 
the  surface  of  the  country,  virtually  oovered  the  whole  of 
the  territory  included  between  the  basins  of  the  rivers 
and  stretching  from  a  little  north  of  Baghdad  (or  Lat. 
SS^""  N.)  for  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the 
Gulf,  and  corresponding  nearly  to  the  modern  Irak-Arabi. 
Such  was  ancient  Babylonia  proper,  the  greater  portion  of 
which,  or  the  highly  cultivated  territory,  naturally  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  most  powerful  city  (§  86)t 
which  during  most  of  the  historical  period  was  die  city  of 
Babylon  or  Babel.  In  remoter  times  other  cities,  as  we 
shall  see,  wielded,  in  succession,  an  important  though 
less  extensive  sway.  But  during  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
periods  until  the  times  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  and  the 
later  Chaldadan  empire,  the  extent  of  the  consolidated 
monarchy  was  very  various,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
ability  of  the  nomadic  tribes  which  occupied  the  grazing 
grounds  along  the  rivers,  and  the  semi-barbarous  princi- 
palities bordering  on  the  Gulf,  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  aggressive  central  power.  Very  variable, 
^0|  in  the  period  of  Babyloniao  independenoe,  was  tbe 
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northern  boundary  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  ac*- 
cording  as  the  former  or  the  latter  kingdom  happened  to  be 
predominant.  We  shall  only  add  in  this  connection  that 
the  region  from  the  point  of  closest  convergence  of  the 
Rivers  southwards,  is,  according  to  Genesis  iii.,  the  scene 
of  the  creation  of  man,  the  country  of  Eden. 

§  74.  The  dwelling-place  of  that  great  community 
which  was  most  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Babylonians 
lay  much  farther  north,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
Assyria  was  a  name  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  vaguest 
fashion,  sometimes  including  Babylonia,  and  sometimes 
being  made  to  extend  to  the  Euphrates  westward,  or  even 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  want  of  definiteness  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  name  was  variously  applied  by  the 
Assyrians  themselves.  In  its^  widest  extent  it  included 
the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  later  empire;  or  again, 
it  included  the  nucleus  of  the  great  dominion,  that  is,  the 
kingdoim  of  Assyria  proper;  or  finally,  it  was  applied  to 
the  city  from  which  the  monarchy  took  its  name,  and 
which  was  the  starting»point  of  the  Assyrian  nation. 
The  city  of  Asshur,  however,  lay  near  the  southern  ex^ 
tremity  of  Assyria  prc^r,  and  being  the  settlement  in 
which  the  colonists  from  Babylonia  first  established 
themselves  as  a  distinct  nationality,  it  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  subsequent  expansion  of  the  people.  The  dis* 
trict  which  we  have  just  called  the  Assyrian  kingdom, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  a  compact 
little  territory  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Tigris. 
The  Lower  Zabwas  regarded- as  its  southern  boundary; 
and  it  extended  thence  northward  as  far  as  the  ^mountains 
of  Kurdistan  (Mount  Zagros).  It  was  formed  principally 
of  settlements  which  grew  up  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  that  flow  from  the  mountains  southward  and 
westward  into  the  Tigris.  The  marked  difference  between 
the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  that  of  the  Tigris 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  fact  that  the  latter 
river  skirts  the  mountains  during  this  portion  of  its  jour- 
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ney  accounts  for  the  number  and  fulness  of  its  feeders, 
as  contrasted  with  the  scanty  contributions  received  by 
the  Euphrates.  Numerous  tributaries,  large  and  small, 
of  which  the  principal  was  the  Upper  Zab,  issuing  from 
spurs  of  the  Zagros  Range,  furnished  those  elements  of 
fertility  and  attractiveness  which  drew  the  people  of 
Asshur  further  north  from  their  earliest  seats  to  their 
permanent  settlement.  It  was  only  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river  which  was  thus  highly  favoured,  and  but  little 
of  the  west  side  was  included  in  the  land  of  Asshur.  The 
country  thus  defined  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long  by  eighty  broad,  and  two-thirds  of  it  was  hilly 
or  mountainous.  Its  productiveness  was  veiy  great,  jus* 
tifying  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  legate  of 
Sinacherib  (2  K.  xviii.  32)^,  by  Asshurbanipal,  the  last  of 
its  great  kings, ^  and  by  classical  writero.  The  kernel 
of  the  country  was  the  complex  of  cities  of  which,  in  the 
imperial  days  of  Assyria,  Nineveh  was   the    chief,  and 

• 

which  are  described  in  Gen.  x.  12  as  "the  great  city.'* 

§  76.  Reference  was  made  above  (§  71)  to  the  River 
Habur  (Chaboras)  as  the  last  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  territory  lying  between  it  and  the  Great 
River  westward  was  the  seat  of  the  third  of  the  great 
Semitic  settlements  which  grew  up  within  the  system  of 
the  two  Rivers.  This  is  Mesopotamia  proper,  or  Aram 
Naharaim,  or  Padan-Aram  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  a  coun- 
try whose  history,  if  it  could  be  written,  would  rival  in 
interest  that  of  almost  any  portion  of  Asia.  Of  this 
region,  the  district  lying  between  the  next  tributary  to 
the  west,  the  River  Balih  (Belich),  and  the  Euphrates 
was  of  chief  importance,  as  being  the  meeting  place  of 
the  great  trade  routes  that  led  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
in  the  east,  Asia  Minor  and  Cappadocia  in  the  north- 
west and  north,  the  Hettite  communities  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  over  the  River,  and  Damascus,  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia  in  the  remoter  south  and  southwest. 

1  V  R.  1,  41  ff. 
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The  principal  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  the  Ara- 
msans.  Their  chief  city  from  very  ancient  times  was 
Harran  (the  "  High-way  "  city,  Haran),  one  of  the  most 
bdBy,  populous,  and  frequented  towns  of  all  antiquity. 
This  region  was  the  converging  point  of  the  northwest^ 
wai^d  migrations  of  the  Aramaeans,,  and  contained  the 
immemorial  seats  of  their  civilization  *^ beyond  the  River." 
As  the  least  capable  of  all  the  Semites  of  political  unifi- 
cation and  expansion,  they  founded  here  no  extensive 
empire.  They  had,  however,  petty  kingdoms  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  bends  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Lower  Belich,  and  they  formed,  at  least  in  historic  times, 
the  chief  element  in  the  population  of  the  great  commer-. 
cial  cities.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  history  of  any 
of  their  communities  separately.  Combinations  such  as 
that  which  subjected  a  part  of  Palestine  in  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.  (§  188)  were  extremely  rare.  After  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  power,  one  settlement  after  another 
became  tributary  or  annexed  to  that  empire,  adding 
greatly  to  its  wealth,  and  giving  it  the  central  position 
of  vantage  among  the  tribes  of  Western  Asia.  The  popu« 
lation,  however,  remained  permanently  Aram»an  in  its 
controlling  elements,  so  that  even  for  several  centuries 
after  Christ  it  was  possible  to  maintain  an  AramsBan 
kingdom  with  Edessa  as  the  capital.  Flourishing  towns, 
of  which  Nisibis  was  the  chief,  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
River  settlement,  and  these  owed  their  importance  to 
their  position  along  the  ti'ade  route  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates. 

§  76.  In  a  broad  sense  the  total  history  of  the  settle* 
ments  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  may  be  called  Baby- 
lonian. Assyria  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern  com- 
munity, and  its  history,  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  great 
drama  enacted  in  the  cradle-land  of  humanity,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  episode  in  a  much  longer  and  more 
eventful  story,  which  began  two  thousand  years  before  the 
founding  of  Nineveh,  and  reached  its  catastrophe  after 
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Assyria  was  blotted  out  from  among  the  nations.  More* 
over,  the  main  motives  and  forces  of  the  action  were  djawn 
from  Babylonia,  whera  also  took  place  the  final  d^naue^ 
ment.  Thus  there  might  seem  to  be  a  certain  justification 
in  treating  the  history  of  both  regions  as  one  great  whole. 
A  closer  view,  however,  shows  this  to  be  impossible.  The 
colonists  who  settled  on  the  Tigris  soon  established  their 
independence  of  the  mother  land,  and  thencefoinvard  to 
the  close  of  their  national  existence  they  were  practically 
a  separate  people,  often,  indeed,  holding  the  parent  state 
in  subjection,  and  even  forming  it  into  an  Assyrian  prov- 
ince. True,  there  was  always  in  both  stat^  the  con- 
sciousness of  identity  of  origin,  of  similarity  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  possession  of  a  common  literature;  and  the 
later  Babylonian  kings,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  regarded 
the  famous  monarchs  of  Assyria  as  their  predecessors  in 
the  regal  succession.^  Indicative  of  close  relations  was 
the  attempt  to  construct  a  common  history  of  both  nations 
in  the  early  Assyrian  times.  But  this  work,  compiled 
for  diplomatic  purposes,  was  naturally  little  more  than  a 
series  of  synchronisms;  and  such  must  be  the  essential 
character  of  any  modern  essay  with  the  same  intent. 

§  77.  The  Semitic  regime  in  Babylonia  lasted  appar- 
ently at  least  four  thousand  years.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  portions,  — the  history  of  separate  princi- 
palities with  one  city  after  another  dominating  the  rest, 
and  the  history  of  a  united  monarchy  under  the  hegemony 
of  the  city  of  Babylon*  The  first  great  period  may  be 
roughly  divided  at  points  where  the  cities  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  whole  country  and  those  of  the  northern  form 
two  separate  communities  each  under  the  lead  of  its  most 
powerful  city.  The  second  great  division,  that  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  may  be  separated  into 
four  periods   or  stages:    (1)  a  period  of  independence; 

(2)  a  series  of  subjugations  by  foreign  non-Semitic  tribes; 

(3)  next  a  long  term  of  rivalry  with  Assyria,  ending  in 

iV  R.  64  col.  II,  43  n.  (Nabonidus). 
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subjugation  to  the  latter;  and  (4)  finally,  a  brief  term  of 
unparalleled  power  and  splendour  under  the  new  empire 
of  the  Chaldseans,  giving  place  to  rapid  decline  and  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus, — an  event  which  at  the  same  time 
abolished  the  rule  and  rdle  of  the  Northern  Semites. 

§  78.  The  history  of  Assyria  extends  over  about  fifteen 
hundred  years.  While  much  briefer  than  that  of  Baby- 
lonia,  it  is  also  less  chequered  by  national  humiliation 
and  foreign  domination.  It  is  difficult  to  divide  it,  so 
uniform  (and  one  may  add,  so  monotonous)  was  its  gen- 
eral character,  and  so  consistent  and  unvarying  the  policy 
of  its  rulers  to  subdue  and  spoil  all  the  nations  (Ida.  x. 
7;  Nah.  ii.  11  f. ;  iii.  16  f.).  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
distinguish  three 'periods  of  very  unequal  length.  The 
first  of  these  includes  the  early  struggle  for  existence 
and  independence.  The  second  is  marked  by  alternating 
successes  and  failures  in  carrying  out  the  traditional 
policy  of  foreign  conquest,  while,  as  regards  the  rela- 
tions with  the  mother  country,  there  prevailed  an  active 
rivalry,  breaking  out  as  the  state  grew  older  into  frequent 
hostilities,  in  which  the  younger  empire  was  usually  vid- 
torious.  The  third  division,  beginning  in  745  B.C.,  is 
introduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  thorough-going 
policy  of  subjugation,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  successes  till  the  summit  of  power  was 
reached.  This  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  a  sudden 
collapse  under  the  force  of  a  combination  of  two  new 
nations,  the  Median  and  the  ChaldsBan,  the  one  the  first 
of  the  Aryans,  the  other  the  last  of  the  Semites  to  rule 
in  Western  Asia. 

§  79.  The  rise  of  the  Semites  in  Babylonia,  like  all 
other  origins,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  earliest 
authentic  records,  drawn  as  they  are  from  their  own  mon- 
uments, reveal  this  gifted  race  as  already  in  possession  of 
a  high  degree  of  civilization,  with  completed  systems  of 
national  religion*  a  language  already  long  past  its  forma- 
tive period,  and  a  stage  of  advancement  in  art  that  testifies 
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to  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  class  of  taste  and  leisure,  to 
whom  their  nomadic  ancestry  must  have  been  little  more 
than  a  vague  tradition.  The  same  records  also  show  this 
Semitic  people  to  have  extended  their  sway  in  Western 
Asia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  coastland  many  centuries 
before  Phoenicians  or  Hebrews  or  Hettites  came  before  the 
world  in  any  national  or  corporate  form.  QuestioDB  of 
deep  interest  arise  in  connection  with  sueh  facts  as  these. 
It  is  asked :  Did  the  Babylonian  Semites  develop  the  ele- 
ments of  their  civilization  alone,  or  did  they  inherit  that 
of  another  race?  Were  they  the  first  people  to  reclaim 
and  cultivate  the  marshy,  reedy  ^  plains  of  the  lower  River 
region,  and  make  them  the  garden  of  the  world?  Did 
they  invent  for  themselves  the  arts  of  writing,  of  measur- 
ing and  marking  off  terrestrial  and  celestial  spaces,  of 
navigation  and  elabomte  architecture?  Did  they  dis- 
cover, unaided  from  without,  the  first  principles  of  mathe- 
matics, lay  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  astronomy, 
reckon  time  by  long  and  short  periods,  and  devise  their 
own  system  of  chronology?  The  answer  to  most  of  these 
questions  should  apparently  be  affirmative,  as  far  as  our 
present  light  enables  us  to  answer  at  all.  From  their 
own  records  at  least  we  get  no  hint  that  the  Semitic 
Babylonians  were  indebted  to  any  other  race  for  any  of 
these  attainments.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  of  tribes  and 
nations  such  as  the  Elamites.and  Kasshites,  who  in  later 
or  more  remote  days  became  involved  with  them  politically.  * 
But  what  we  can  learn  of  these  peoples  shows  them  to 
have  been  far  behind  the  Semites  in  civilization ;  and  to 
assume  for  an  extinct  people  of  a  race  kindred  to  them  an 
earlier  stage  of  more  advanced  culture  would  be  without 
warrant.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, we  may  provisionally  infer  that  the  same  race  who 
in  historical  times  gave  proof  of  high  mental  endowments 


1  Of.  tiie  ideographic  name  of  Babylonia,  Ki-en  gi^  l.e.  **  region  of 
reeds.'* 
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reaolied  their  unique  level  of  intellectual  attainment  by  a 
process  of  self-education. 

§  80,  A  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  many  soholars  of 
high  rank.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  theory  that  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  ctcquired  their  civilization  fix>m 
another  people  who  preceded  them  in  the  occupation  and 
cultivation  of  the  country.  This  hypothetical  race  is 
named  Sumerian  from  the  term  JSumer^  generally,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  a  designation  of  Southern 
Babylonia  (see  §  110  f.).  With  this  in  the  Inscriptions 
is  coupled  the  name  of  Akkad,  another  geographical  term 
properly  connoting  Northern  Babylonia.  This  appella- 
tion has  given  rise  to  the  name  ^^  Akkadian,"  used  by 
most  of  these  modem  authorities  to  designate  a  supposed 
subdivision  of  the  same  people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
main  Sumerian  language.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go 
into  this  vexed  subject  at  length.  The  general  bearing 
of  the  evidence  and  a  brief  estimate  of  its  value  will, 
however,  have  to  be  given,  as  the  question  is  so  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching.  The  most  plausible  evidence 
offered  is  partly  palsdographic  and  partly  linguistic.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  histori- 
cally employed  by  the  Babylonians  is  not  of  such  a  kind 
as  Semites  would  have  devised  for  a  language  so  peculiar 
in  structure  as  theirs;  more  particularly  that  the  sounds 
of  Semitic  Babylonian  are  not  adequately  represented,  and 
also  not  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  phonetic  signs 
of  the  cuneiform  system.  Further,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
phonetic  values  of  these  same  signs  which,  as  being  de- 
rived from  ideograms,  must  have  been  originally  words 
or  names  for  things  and  ideas,  do  not  represent  Semitic 
Babylonian  words,  and  therefore  that  they  must  have 
been  vocables  of  another  type  of  speech.  Such  an  idiom 
must,  of  course,  have  been  the  one  spoken  by  the  in- 
ventors of  the  system  of  writing,  who  were  consequently 
non-Semitic  in  race.  Against  these  conclusions  it  may 
properly  be  urged,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  cuneiform 
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alphabet  (or  syllable  list)  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  teprt^ 
sent  fully  and  distinguish  fairly  well  the  sounds  peculiar 
to  Semitic  Babylonian,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
theory  be  true,  we  have  presented  to  us  the  astounding 
phenomenon  of  a  language  of  an  entirely  different  type  of 
structure  possessing  virtually  the  same  set  of  quite  peeul* 
iar  sounds  distinctive  of  the  Semitic  family  of  speech.  A 
somewhat  similar  phenomenon  revealed  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language  is  generally  explained  on  the  assump* 
tion  of  a  Semitic  substratum  in  the  people  and  civilisation 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  particularly  as  actual  linguistic  affini*- 
ties  between  the  Semitic  and  Egyptian  languages  are  not 
wanting;  but  no  Sumerianist  has  as  yet  ventured  to  claim 
kinship  with  the  Semitic  for  his  linguistic  foundling. 
As  to  the  second  argfument,  based  on  the  phonetic  values 
of  these  sound^signs,  it  has  again,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
proved  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  modifica- 
tions, in  one  form  and  another,  of  genuine  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian words,  and  the  list  of  such  identifications  is  being 
continually  increased. 

§  81.  Apparently  more  but  really  less  formidable  is  the 
evidence  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  actual, 
oonsistent,  organized  non-Semitic  language,  of  which  the 
cuneiform  signs  were  the  original  vehicle  of  expression. 
It  happens  that  among  the  documents  unearthed  from  out 
of  the  buried  intellectual  treasures  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  a  large  number  of  wo.d-lists  are  found  giving  a 
twofold,  and  sometimes  a  threefold,  explanation  of  the 
cuneiform  ideograms  or  word-signs,  which  were  currently 
employed  along  with  a  phonetic  system  of  writing  in  the 
same  documents  in  all  stages  of  the  language.  One  of 
such  sets  of  explanations  consists  of  plain  and  easily 
recognized  Semitic  words,  while  the  other  set  or  sets  are 
for  the  most  part  strange  in  sound  and  structure,  and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  But  a  close 
examination  of  these  alleged  foreign  vocables  shows  that 
in  many  cases  they  are  common  Semitic  words  ^lightly 
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altered,  and  that  in  tbe  majority  of  the  remaining  in- 
stances they  are  made  up  of  actual  or  possible  word-forms 
of  the  same  idiom  more  or  less  disguised  according  to 
methods  for  the  most  part  easily  ascertainable.  Again, 
one  may  cite,  on  the  Sumerian  side,  the  existence  of  a  very 
large  number  of  lengthy  connected  documents  which  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  composed  in  the  same  hypothetioal 
idiom.  Some  of  these  are  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
(a  supposed  translation)  in  ordinary  Semitic  Babylonian^ 
while  others  are  without  such  an  aid  to  their  interpre- 
tation. But  here  also  there  are  marks  of  Semitic  handi-> 
work  both  numerous  and  palpable.  These  compositions, 
whether  of  the  supposed  bilingual  class  or  unilingual, 
are  not  only  replete  with  such  disguised  Semitic  words  as 
have  been  just  alluded  to,  but  —  what  is  far  more  signifl- 
oant  —  they  abound  in  Semitic  grammatical  constructions 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  that  in  the  very  oldest  of  the 
documents,  belonging  to  a  time  when,  it  was  once  sup* 
posed  by  Sumerianists,  no  Semitic  Babylonians  existed 
at  all. 

§  82.  Subsidiary  evidence  of  various  kinds  has  been 
offered  in  support  of  the  *^  Sumerian  "  theory,  notably  that 
afforded  by  a  few  small  sculptured  figures  thought  to  rep- 
resent the  type  of  people  who  inhabited  Babylonia  before 
the  incursion  of  the  Semites.  In  the  opinion  of  the  high* 
est  authorities  on  the  subject  of  ancient  Babylonian  art, 
tiiere  is  nothing  decisive  in  the  form  or  expression  of  the 
features  of  these  antique  statuettes  as  to  the  race  to  which 
they  belong,  or  to  show  that  they  were  not  Semitic  like 
the  other  artistic  remains  of  the  country.  The  evidence 
adduced  for  the  theory  generally,  such  as  it  is,  becomes 
also  greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  Semitic  Baby* 
lonians  never  in  any  way  speak  of  or  indirectly  allude  to 
such  a  people  as  that  whose  existence  is  so  strenuously 
contended  for.  Yet  the  assumed  language,  and  the  system 
of'  writing  whose  features  furnish  the  only  weighty  argu* 
ments  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  continued  to  be  used 
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to  the  yeij  latest  ages  of  the  Semitic  occapation  of  Babj- 
Ionia;  and  it  U  practically  inconoeiTaUe  that  if  the 
Semitea  acquired  their  culture  from  such  an  antecedent 
people  and  used  their  language  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life  along  with  their  own,  no  tradition,  not  even  the 
name,  of  the  great  and  influential  race  to  whom  they 
owed  such  a  debt,  and  with  whom  they  must  have  been 
long  and  closely  associated,  should  haye  been  preserved 
and  recorded. 

§  83.  The  following  considerations  put  fariefly  and 
broadly  may  help  towards  an  elucidation  of  the  problenu 
In  the  first  place,  since  the  system  of  writing  was  origi- 
nally entirely  ideographic  and  only  gradually  became 
phonetic,  and  that  not  consistently  or  uniyersally,  it  is 
obyious  that  the  documents  written  ideographically  may 
as  well  be  Semitic  as  foreign,  or  rather  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  kind.  It 
would  have  been,  of  course,  assumed  on  all  hands  that 
such  compositions  axe  Semitic,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
discovery  of  the  supposed  foreign  tongue;  whereas  now 
it  is  the  fashion  to  maintain  that  the  earliest  records  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  written,  as  they  are,  ideographically, 
are  ^^Sumerian."  The  origin  of  the  phenomenal  language 
thus  assumed  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  history 
of  the  changes  from  the  ideographic  to  the  phonetic  mode 
of  writing.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  old  ambigu- 
ous system  to  the  new  method,  with  its  constant  striving 
after  completeness,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  set  of  ex- 
planatory terms,  mainly  drawn  from  rare  and  unfamiliar 
and  obsolete  words  expressed  by  the  ideograms.^  This 
system  was  gradually  expanded  by  an  industrious  and 
influential  school  of  pedagogues  and  grammarians  into 
an  artificial  language  of  considerable  range  of  expression 
within  the  limits  of  its  application.  It  came  greatly  into 
vogue  in  connection  with  compositions  of  a  religious  or 
mystical  character,  and  was  used  occasionally  for  more 

1  The  ideograms  have,  as  a  rule,  more  than  one  meaning. 
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general  purposes.  Again,  as  the  explanation  of  the  ideo- 
grams came  to  be  a  subject  both  of  useful  and  curious 
study,  their  meanings  were  written  down  in  vocabularies 
and  glossaries  both  in  the  terms  of  the  popular  speech, 
and  flJso  in  those  of  this  more  esoteric  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  ^^ hieratic  language.''  In  this  way  we  haye 
to  account  for  the  ^^ bilingual"  word-lists. 

§  84.  The  Sumerian  theory  has  played  a  great  rdle  in 
linguistic  and  ethnological  research  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  general  aspect  of  the  supposed  language  led 
at  once  to  its  being  classed  with  the  agglutinative  families 
of  speech,  and  the  inevitable  ^^ Turanian"  conveniently 
opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  receive  a  long-lost  wanderer 
back  into  its  ancient  home.  Elaborate  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  close  relationship  with  the  Fin- 
notartaric  group,  especially  with  Turkish.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  all  sound  principles  of  linguistic  science  are 
disregarded  in  such  endeavours,  this  special  discovery  has 
found  little  favour  among  the  more  sober  supporters  of 
the  general  theory.  Far  more  serious  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  ancient  history  and  civilization  made  upon  a 
Sumeriological  basis.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole 
sjrstem  of  ideographic  writing,  with  the  distinct  ideas  it 
sets  forth,  as  well  as  the  various  names  for  gods,  religious 
institutions,  ceremonies,  laws,  natural  objects,  products 
of  art  and  manufacture,  recorded  in  the  supposed  lan- 
guage, were  of  Sumerian  origin,  it  was  necessary  to  trace 
the  rise  and  development  of  these  pre-Semitic  notions  and 
the  history  of  their  adoption  by  the  Semites.  This  has 
been  done,  in  part  at .  least,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
thoroughness,  especially  by  three  scholars,  Lenormant, 
Sayce,  and  Hommel.  The  results  reached  are  for  their 
immediate  purpose  rendered  unquotable  by  the  doubt  cast 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  basal  hypothesis ;  but  the  in- 
vestigations have  contributed  incidentally  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  early  Babylonian  civilization, 
and  may  therefore  be  used  with  discrimination  and  caution. 
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§  85.  While  we  are  thus  obliged^  until  furcher  light 
shall  have  been  oast  upon  the  subject,  to  assume  that  die 
earliest  type  of  Babylonian  culture  was  mainly  of  Semitic 
origin,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  people  of  that  race 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  lower  River  country  in 
prehistoric  times,  or  that  they  received  no  important  con- 
tributions to  their  development  from  any  outside  races. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  country  drained  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  south 
of  the  mountains  may  have  been  occupied  by  other  tribes 
of  men  contemporaneously  with  the  earliest  Semitic  set- 
tlers, and  that  they  were  gradually  extruded  by  the  latter. 
Such  a  hypothetical  race  may  have  been  akin  to  the  Eiam- 
ites  across  the  Tigris  or  the  predecessors  of  the  Aramssans 
in  Mesopotamia  proper.  If  such  a  people  ever  existed, 
they  left  no  deep  traces  of  their  influence  on  the  language 
of  their  victorious  rivals  —  certainly  not,  at  least,  in 
Northern  Babylonia,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  aggressive 
civilization  (§  88  ff.).  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  while 
there  are  few  of  the  current  words  of  the  Assyrian  or 
Semitic  Babylonian  language  which  cannot  be  explained 
from  native  or  cognate  root-forms,  many  of  the  proper 
names,  notably  those  of  early  kings  and  of  gods,  have  a 
decidedly  un-Semitic  aspect.  While,  therefore,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  civilization  of  the 
Semites  of  Babylonia  as  a  whole  was  greatly  affected  by 
contact  or  intermingling  with  foreigners,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  some  elements  of  their  religion 
may  have  come  from  an  outside  source.  The  names  of 
such  deities,  for  example,  as  Maruduk,  Nei-gal,  and'Ea 
are  not  very  directly  explainable  as  Semitic  words.  Many 
names  of  persons,  being  usually  combinations  of  divine 
appellations,  are  equally  difficult  to  derive  from  Semitic 
sources.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
many  of  such  difficulties  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  sure  in  numerous  cases  that  we  have  the  right  pronnn*- 
ciation  of  the  ideograms,  for  it  is  in  this  style  of  writing 
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that  proper  names  are  usually  expressed.^  The  same  cau- 
tion applies  in  some  degree  to  the  names  of  places,  which 
appear  often  to  be  non-Semitic.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  frequency  of  the  names,  which  we  kilow  to  be 
non-Semitic  from  the  ascertained  phonetic  readings,  seems 
to  strengthen  materially  the  plea  that  a  people  advanced 
beyond  the  nomadic  stage  preceded  the  Semites  in  the 
occupation  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  a  precari- 
ous sort  of  eyideuce  to  put  against  the  outstanding  fact, 
on  the  other  side,  of  the  purity  of  the  Babylonian  lan- 
guage. Its  speakers  would  certainly  have  botrrowed  from 
their  teachers  the  words  for  the  principal  elements  and 
appliances  of  their  historical  culture  if  they  had  been  up- 
lifted out  of  barbarism  by  the  educative  influences  of  a  for<- 
eign  people.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  if  we  acc^t 
the  Suxnerian  theory,  according  to  which  the  religion  of 
that  people  exercised  an  almost  controlling  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity also  believe  that  the  former  became  the  ruling  power 
in  the  states  that  resulted  from  the  conflicts  and  treaties 
of  the  rival  races.  This  conclusion  being  manifestly  out 
of  the  question^  it  only  remains  for  us  to  assume  it  to  be 
possible  that  an  antecedent  or  oontemporaneous  people 
bore  a  small  share  with  the  Semites  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  oountry,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  their  contact 
with  the  stronger  race»  they  bequeathed  to  it  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  surviving  religion,  mythology,  and  popu- 
lar BuperstitioQ. 

^  Cf.  the  frank  remarks  of  Jenaen  in  KB.  HI,  1,  p.  5. 
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BABTLOKIA   UNDBE  SEPABATE  OOVlSBKHaiirFS 

§  86.  The  early  civilization  of  Babylonia  had  for  its 
home  the  whole  of  that  long  elliptical  peninsula  included 
between  the  Rirers  from  their  nearest  approach  at  Bagh- 
dad south  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  were  in  the  earli^ 
est  recorded  ages  two  main  centres  of  dominion  and  cul- 
ture^  established  at  the  point  where  the  great  streams 
converge  at  the  north,  and  again  at  the  corresponding 
point  where  after  their  separation  they  again  approach  at 
the  south.  These  centres  formed  respectively  the  ruling 
kingdoms  of  what  we  may  call  in  the  vaguest  fashion  North 
and  South  Babylonia;  but  we  have  to  conceive  of  each  of 
them  as  being  gradually  built  up  in  the  immemorial  Semitic 
fashion  (§§  85,  89)  out  of  smaller  city-states.  Both  the 
separate  cities  and  the  two  aggregations  just  named  had  a 
long  and  chequered  history  before  they  became  finally 
merged,  about  2250  B.C.,  into  one  empire,  with  the  city  of 
Babylon  at  the  head.  Through  various  circumstances, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  in  South  Babylonia  more 
abundant  ruins  of  ancient  cities  have  been  found  than  in 
the  North,  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  former 
region  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  civilization.  The  gen- 
eral facts  about  to  be  set  forth  will  make  this  appear  more 
than  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  to  the  northern  section 
must  be  granted  precedence  in  the  consolidation  of  politi- 
cal power  as  well  as  in  the  perfecting  of  the  chief  elements 
of  popular  culture.  Fortunately,  we  have  at  length  some 
reliable  data  for  determining  the  age  of  the  oldest  literary 
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and  artistic  monument  of  Northern  Babylonia.  As  we 
listen  inteatly  for  eome  message  from  these  far-distant 
ages,  we  may  hear  the  earliest  intelligible  story  -of  a 
Semitic  nationality  from  the  rained  city  of  Sippar  on'  the 
Euphrates,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 

§  87.  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  the  veteran  explorer  of  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  country,  who  had  already  borne 
an  indispensable  part  in  Sir  Austen  Layard's  explorations 
in  Assyria,  was  examining  in  1881  the  mound  of  Abu 
Habba  on  the  Euphrates,  thirty  miles^  southwest  of  Bagh- 
dad, when  he  found,  along  with  other  valuable  remains, 
two  terra-cotta  cylinders  of  the  last  native  king  of  Baby- 
lon, Nabonidus,  who  reigned  655-588  B.C.  In  these 
Nabonidus  relates  his  experience  and  success  as  an  anti- 
quarian and  as  a  devotee  of  the  national  gods,  in  restoring 
their  temples  and  in  tracing  their  history  from  the  earliest 
days.  Knowing  that  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Sippar 
had  been  originally  founded  by  Naram-Sin,  ^king  of 
Akkad^"  he  Bought  long  and  diligently  for  the  foundation- 
stone  which  none  of  his  predecessors,  not  even  Nebu- 
chadrezflsar  the  Great,  had  succeeded  in  discovering.  It 
was  found  at  last,  eighteen  cubits  below  the  level  of  the 
gfTound,  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  founder,  to  whose 
genuineness  Nabonidus  himself  testifies.  He  affirms,  on 
one  of  his  cylinders,  that  this  stone  and  inscription  had 
not  been  seen  for  thirty-two  hundred  years.  ^  Reckoning 
back  from  550  b.o.,  the  presumable  year  of  the  discovery, 
we  get  8750  b.c.  as  the  api^oximate  date  of  the  building 
of  tbe  temple  by  NarSm-Sin. 

§  88.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  reckoning 
made  l^  tihe  experts  of  Nabonidus  was  correct.  Almost 
all  chrcmologioal  statements  made  in  tiie  inscriptions  have 
been  accepted  by  modem  students  as  accurate,  because 
they  have 'Usually  been  proved  correct  whenever  a'm^ans 
of  testing  them-  has  been  available.  Here  it  was*  evi- 
dently the  iftteiition  to  give  the  numbers '  approximately, 

1  y  R.  64  col.  n,  5S  t. 
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that  is,  as  near  as  they  could  be  reckoned  with  the  data  at 
hand*  A  mistake  of  half  a  century  is  the  outside  proba* 
ble  limit  of  error;  at  least  the  Babylonian  chronolQgers 
ixieant  it  to  be  so  understood.  That  they  bad  a  docu* 
mentary  basis  for  their  calculation  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  religious  traditions  of  Sippar  were 
transferred  to  Babylon,  and  with  them  the  history  of  the 
national  cults.  Now  it  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  temple- 
worship  among  a  nation  of  astrologers  like  the  Babyloni- 
ans, that  there  should  be  a  yearly  notation  of  festivala  and 
other  great  religious  events,  as  well  as  of  the  duration  of 
the  reigns  of  the  priestly  kings.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  in  the  numerous  principalities  of  Southern  Babylonia 
also,  each  with  its  centre  of  worship^  such  xecoi^ib  were 
duly  maintained  from  the  earliest  times  of  temple-eervioe; 
but  the  frequent  changes  in  dynasties  and  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  precarious  fortunes  ol  the  leading  citieSi 
are  perhaps  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  absence  there  of 
continuous  fa%li^  Yet  in  £rech,  in  645  i&^c^^  th^re  was 
kept  the  record  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  city  deities  to  the 
Blamites  1635  years  before  (V  R.  6,  107  ffO«  With  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  a  scribal  error  in'  the  notioe 
about  Naram-Sin,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  own  andean- 
temporary  documents  employ  characters  so  archaic  that  a 
mij|take  in  the  thousands  is  out  of  the  question,^  while  any 
error  in  the  hundreds  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  figures 
in  the  maximal  rather  than  the  minimal  direction ;  that  ja^ 
to  increase  the  antiquity  of  the  period  in  question. 

§  89.  Naram-Sin,  the  devout  founder  of .  the  Tempie  ol 
the  Sun  in  Sippar,  thus  immortalized  by  the  latest  king 
of  Babylon,  is  called  by  Nabonidus  ^^the  son  of  SargnHi.." 
Thia  Sargon  is  thus  brought  before  our  notice  a»  among 
the  oldest  of  known  monarchs.  We  have  other  secondary 
sourci9s  of  infori^ation  respecting  him,  besides  contempo- 
rary documents  soon  tp  be  mentioned.  •  The  later  notices 
form  a  combination  of  legend  and  hi^tori/pal  fsiqt  of  so 

1  Cf .  Winckler,  GBA.  p.  51.  <  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  309,  note. 
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ottrions  a  character  tiiat  it  would  be  diffionlt  to  match  it 
in  all  liteiatur^.  An  analysis  of  the  material  enables  os, 
hoveTer,  to  asoertain  fairly  well  what  is  authentic  and 
what  the  work  of  the  imagination.  We  have  preserred 
to  oe  a  fn^fment  of  a  lengthy  narrative  of  his  personal 
history,  given  under  his  own  name.^  This  is  specially 
interesting  as  reminding  us  in  some  of  its  features  of  the 
early  life  of  Moses.  Its  unique  character  jostifles  the 
transference  to  our  pages  of  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
which  runs  as  follows:  ^I  am  Sargon  the  mighty  king, 
the  king  of  Akkad.  My  mother  was  of  noble  birth ;  my 
father  I  know  not  of,  but  my  father^s  brother  used  to  dwell 
in  the  highlands,  and  my  native  city  was  Azupiranu, 
which  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Enphi*ates.  My  mother  of 
noble  race  conceived  me  and  bore  me  in  secret.  She  put 
me  in  a  basket  of  iSr,  and  closed  up  the  opening  with 
bitumen.  She  cast  me  into  the  River,  which  did  not  flow 
over  me  [?].  The  River  carried  me  along  to  Akkl,  the 
irrigator.  Akki,  ihe  irrigator,  took  me  up.  Akki,  the 
irrigator,  reaored  me  up  to  boyhood.  Akki,  the  irrigator, 
made  me  a  gardener.  While  I  acted  as  gardener,  Ishtar 
showed  me  favour.  Forty-fiv<e  years  I  ruled  over  the 
daik-haiied  race  (i.0.  the  Semites).'*  In  the  following 
mutilated  lines  of  the  inscription  he  goes  on  to  relate  the 
adnevements  of  his  reign,  among  which  he  mentions  the 
conquest  of  Dur-ii  on  the  borders  of  Elam,  and  Dilmun 
the  island-oity  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

§  90.  This  account,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come 
to  us,  is  net  of  contemporary  production.  It  was  very 
probably  a  copy  made  by  Assyrian  scribes  of  an  ancient 
document  found  in  the  city  of  Akkad.  As  to*'  its  credit 
bility,  it  may  be  said^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mythical 
eharacter  of  the  statements  relating  to  the  infancy  of  the 
hero  do  not  put  the  whole  narrative  outside  the  limits  of 


»in  B.  4Nr.  7;  KB.  HI,  1.  pp.  100-103;  cf.  Par.  208  t,  Hommel, 
GBA.  p.  S02  f . 
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histiorioal  reality  any  more  thaa  tbe  similar  experiences 
recorded  of  Cyrus  and  other  notable  founders  of  empires* 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  Sai^n  was  presenred 
in  literature  for  long  a^ges,  and  his  deeds  and  name  and 
fame  emulated  by  another  Sargon  three  thousand  years 
later,  is  evidence  of  a  well-founded  tradition.  As  already 
indicated,  the  autobiography  of  this  primeval  hero  was  a 
fairly  lengthy  one,  and  the  particularity  with  which  the 
deeds  of  his  manhood  are  recorded  is  evidence  of  their 
authenticity;  while  the  story  of  his  early  days  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  very  natural  supposition  that  (like 
the  later  Saigon)  he  was  a  parvenu^  and  that  he  gives 
himself  an  introduction  to  the  world  under  the  august 
auspices  of  divine  direction  and  patronage  so  as  to  re- 
deem his  origin  from  the  reproach  of  obscurity  (cf.  §  92). 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  his  reign  and  that  of  his 
son,  Naram-^in,  notices  of  some  fulness  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  remarkable  tablet  of  omens  and  ^resages.^ 
This  document  gives  notes  of  enterprises  undertaken  by 
the  two  monarchs  according  to  favourable  omens  afforded 
by  observation  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  her  aspect 
in  the  several  months  of  the  year.  It  bears  the  signature 
of  Asshurbanipal  (668-626  B.C.),  that  is,  it  formed  put 
of  his  library,  which  contained  a  great  multitude  of  in- 
scriptions relating  to  early  times  that  his  scribes  had 
copied  out.  The  narrative  portions  are  written  in  the 
style  of  modem  Assyrian,  and  abound  in  locutions  char- 
acteristic of  the  annals  of  the  later  king  himself.  But 
the  fulness  of  minute  details  and  the  mention  of  locali- 
ties not  known  to  later  times  seem  to  preclude  the  sap- 
position  that  the  whole  work  was  a  modem  invention. 
Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  ,the  document,  in  which  the 
motive  is  divided  between  the  achievements  of  the  two 
monarchs  and  the  occasions  or  circumstances  of  their 
enterprises,  is  little  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
:  wholesale  fiction.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 

9 

1 IV  R.  34. 
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kings  do  not  speak  in  the  first  person,  as  is  customary  in 
the  royal  annals,  giyes  colour  to  the  assumption,  probable 
on  all  g^unds,  that  the  whole  narrative  was  worked  up 
for  modem  readers  from  contemporary  notes  preserved  in 
the  temple  archives  of  the  old  dynasty  of  North  Baby* 
Ionia.  Some  of  the  matters  reported  are  of  the  most 
unexpected  character.  Mention  is  made  not  only  of  con* 
quests  in  Babylonia  and  Elam,  but  also  of  expeditions, 
to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  over  the  sea  to  Cyprus. 
Sargon  spent  three  years  in  reducing  the  West-land  to  sul>- 
mission  and  longing  it  under  one  administration.  With 
other  achievements  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  is  recorded,  made 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  valuable  timber 
which  from  time  immemorial  grew  upon  that  mountain 
range,  and  was  so  greatly  coveted  for  building  purposes  by 
the  monarchs  of  the  East,  far  and  near.  He  had  already 
acquired,  as  we  shall  see,  Southern  Babylonia  and  the 
country  along  the  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  as  these 
oonqueets  completed  the  circle  of  practicable  enterprise, 
at  least  within  the  Semitic  realm,  he  now  claimed  the  title 
of  ^^king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world."  ^ 

§  91.  But  for  information  concerning  the  ancient  rulers 
of  this  cradle-land  of  humanity  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
second-hand  testimony  of  later  ages.  Actual  inscriptions 
have  been  recovered  of  the  great  Sargon  himself,  of  his 
son  Naram-Sin,  and  of  other  kings  of  Babylonia  of  the 
same  period.  They  are  very  brief,  and  in  themselves  of 
little  direct  importance,  but  taken  together  with  the  other 
souroes  of  information  they  enable  us  to  get  at  least  a 
partial  glimpse  of  Babylonian  affairs  in  that  remote  epoch. 
Until  very  recently  but  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  these  precious 
documents  were  known.^  But  the  number  has  been  mate- 
rially increased,  to  the  great  gain  of  historical  science,  by 
the   publication  of  two  large  instalments  of  Hilprecht's 

1  Cf.  ffilprecht,  OBT.  I,  p.  24  f . 

*Pabiyhed  in  variotiB  works  since  1  R.  1861,  and  now  collected  by 
Winckler  in  his  AUbaif^lonisehe  Ktil9ehrifUexte,  p.  22. 
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monumeatal  work^  embodying  the  resulto  o£  tbe  Babylon- 
ian expedition  of  the  University  o£  Pennflylvt^nia,  semtt  out 
in  1888,  and  still  at  work*  Among  the  finds  of  this  eniter* 
prise  were  ^^six  inscriptions  of  Sargoa  I,  two  of  Naram* 
Sin,  and  sixty^one  inscribed  rases  (or  fragroeAts)  of 
Alusharahid/'  a  monarch  of  the  same  dynasty^  or  at  least 
of  the  same  period.  Looking  at  the  collection  $a  a  whole^ 
and  endeavouring  to  get  some  cemtral  standpoint  whence 
we  may  survey  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  civilised  realms  of 
these  far<>off  times,  we  first  take  up  a  famous  inscription 
of  Naram^-Sin,^  written  upon  an  alabaster  vase  which  was 
found  by  the  French  expedition  of  185^^-56  and  lost  in 
the  Tigris  with  other  precious  antiquities  in  April,  186& 
A  correct  impression  had  been  taken  of  the  legend^  which 
reads:  ^^  Naram*-Sin,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
a  vase,  the  spoil  of  Magan."  This  brief  inscriptioii  is 
significant  in  many  ways.  It  illustrates  the  advances  of 
artistic  work  in  these  remote  ages.  It  shows  how  wide 
the  relations  were  which  were  sustained  by  the  ambitious 
princes  of  the  Babylonian  Semites  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Magan  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  Eastern 
Arabia.  And  here  we  are  reminded  that  the  omen-tablets 
(§  90)  report  an  expedition  of  Naram-Sin  to  Magan,. in 
which  he  conquered  the  country  and  made  its  king  hie 
captive.     But  something  more  than  mere  military  activity 

lilt t    •  ■■.  ■  ■■  lii.i^-.T*.-..*  , 

^  The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Series 
A.  Cuneiform  Texts,  vol.  I,  Parts  I,  II,  1893,  1896.  The  Introductions 
to  th6  several  parts  mainly  aim  to  set  forth  the  general  meaning  and  his^ 
torieal  significance  of  the  most  important  of  the  isfieiipdxns.  The  Szpe* 
dition  whose  work  was  done  chiefly  at  Nippur  (§  94)  is  one  of  tlijQ  nuwt 
impoitant  ever  sent  to  the  East.  The  care  taken  in  reproducing  accurately 
the  forms  of  the  characters  makes  this  volume' the  most  important  contri- 
bntion  that  has  been  made  to  ancient  Babylonian  palaeography  s{no«  the 
pQblleatioa  of  1  R. 

3  8argon  and  Narftm-Sin  represent  not  tha  oldest  E|a)9yloiuan  clvilijsa*- 
tion,  but  the  best-known  of  the  earliest  empires.  Below  the  level  of  their 
monuments  at  Nippur  have  been  found  varied  remains  of  art  and  aichi- 
teotare  which  the  directors  of  the  Expedition  suppose  to.  reaoh.  back  to 
between  0000  and  7000  b«c.    See  eapeciaUy  OBT.  XI,  23  d. 
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in  also  indicated  by  these  tokens.  It  is  probable  Hiat,  just 
as  West  Arabia  was  coveted  and  occupied  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Teiy  eady  times  (§  184),  for  the  sake  of  its 
mineral  productions,  so  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  similar 
enterprises  were  conducted  by  their  rimals  in  the  work 
of  civilization.  Even  more  striking,  if  possible,  is  a 
memorial  of  Nar&n^in  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a 
cylinder-seal^  thus  inscribed:  '' Mir^Ishtar,  son  of  Ila«* 
bklit,  swvant  of  (the  god)  Naram-Sia."  If  this  is  the 
same  famous  ruler,  the  possessor  would  perhaps  be  a 
general  or  vicerby  of  the  Babylonian  potentate,  who  would 
accordingly  seem  to  have  continued  in  the  West-le^d  the 
domination  maintained  by  his  father  Sargon.  Finally,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  two  brief  inscriptions  of  NarSm-Sin  were 
found  by  the  Pennsylvania  expedition  at  Nippur,'  desorib*- 
ing  him  as  a  temple-builder  to  Bel,  the  tatelary  deity  of 
that  city  (§  94).  Another  has  also  been  unearthed  at 
Telloh  (§  95).  From  these  it  is  certain  that  his  dominion 
embraced  Central  and  Southern  Babylonia,  down  to  the 
shores  Of  the  Persian  Gulf, — a  fact  which  is  already 
implied  in  his  subjugaticm  of  Magan,  still  further  south. 

§  92.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  further  into  the 
character  of  this  first  great  empire  of  the  Semitic  race  and 
of  the  world.  It  was  apparently  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged  to  its  imperial  magnitude,  by  the  great  Sai^n 
himself.  According  to  the  autobiography  (§  89)  his  father 
was  of  obscure  origin,  so  that  he  does  not  care  to  name  him 
in  his  memoirs.  But  he  was  not  always  so  unfilial,  as  we 
leani  from  one  of  Hilprecht's  inscriptions,^  where  he  calls 
himself  the  son  of  Itti*Bel,  well  known  as  a  good  old 
Semitic  name,  which  meets  us  three  thousand  years  later  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  the  Ithobal  of  Josephus. 

■  I        I        ■  — — ~— p.^.— iiw  IP I  ^f^^mmmmm^^m^^  ■ - I  ■»  M 

1 TSBA.  V,  422,  441  f.  cf.  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  S09.  On  pateognphic 
groimdB,  Hflpreoht  (OBT.  I,  pi  32,  n.  6)  thinks  the  cylinder  catinol  be 
earlier  than  200(Kl(0e  b.o.  The  (deified)  Naram-Sm  of  the  inBcilption 
1i  8tiU  a  pUEke. 

SOBT.  I,  p.  ISl;  II,p.aOt  »OBT.  I,  PL  2;  cf.  tbtd.  pu  161 
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Hia  own  name  is  not  so  clear  in  meaning.  I  have  assumed 
(§  89)  that  he  is  the  same  ruler  who  is  called  ^^Sargpn  " 
(jSar^kenu  ^)  by  Nabonidus,  and  there  nev^r  oould  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  this  identity,  though  the  name  qi  our 
hero  is  written  in  these  old  dooum^ats  &irgdniriar^li 
("  Sargon  king  of  the  city  ").*  With  this  appellation  must 
be  compared  the  name  of  another  king,  nearly  contem- 
porary, who  is  called  in  a  biief  inscription,^  the  only  one 
we  possess,  ^t-tn-^ii-m-Sar-a^t.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  identity  with  the  Sargon  of  Nabonidus  is  further 
aupp(»rted  by  another  inscription^  of  Slargafki-iar^li^  in 
which  he  speaks  of  presenting  the  perforated,  oval-shaped 
otrnament  of  polished  marble  upon  which  he  writes  to  the 
sun-god  in  Sippar,  in  whose  temple  it  was  that  Nabonidus 
found  the  writing  of  ^^Naram-^in  son  of  Sargon  "  (§  87). 
To  return  now  to  the  more  important  question  of  the  range 
of  dominion  of  this  dynasty,  it  is  significant .  that  it  is 
claimed  for  Sargon  in  the  astrological  tablets^  that  he 
invaded  Elam  and  subdued  its  people.  This  implies 
virtually  a  sovereignty  in  Western  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  Later  researches  reveal  a  Semitic  empire  earlier 
still,  with  Erech  as  a  centre,  of  almost  equal  extent.^ 
In  striking  confirmation  of  this  claim  is  the  fact  that 
another  monarch  of  the  time,  already  referred  to,  Alu- 
iariid^  reports  in  inscriptions  found  in  Nippur  that  he 
also  subdued  the  land  of  Elam.     But  this  is  not  all  the 

1  See  Note  16  in  Appendix. 

3  The  first  part  of  the  personal  name  is  written  phonetically  far  (§  80), 
while  the  Sar  of  the  second  portion  is  merely  the  pronuuciiKtion  ei  the 
ideogram  for  *'  king/'  Oppert,  who  thinks  it  an  ^*  inadmiasible  plaisao- 
terie  *'  to  identify  him  and  Sargon,  maintains  that  the  whole  appellation 
means  ^^strong  is  the  king  of  the  city  '*  (ZA.  Ill,  124).  Against  this  view 
see,  especially,  Hilprecht,  OBT.  I,  p.  16  f.,  II,  p.  19,  Note  4.  Satgdn  is 
apparently  a  contraction  of  this  foller  designation,  hence  '^Sargon.'* 

*  See  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  290  f. 

*  Collection  Le  Clercq.  Catalogue  raison^e,  No.  46  (Paris,  1SS6  ff.). 

*  IV  B.  34,  1-3  a.  »  OBT.  II,  62  fl. ;  cf .  §  101. 

'  See  OBT.  I,  p.  20  f.  and  PI.  4.  6.  Hilprecht  here  goes  on  to  prove,  by 
this  and  other  contemporary  evidence,  the  general  reliability  of  the  omen- 
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eyidenoe  of  the  latest-icmnd  ancient  doeumemts  illustrative 
of  the  wide  extent  of  the  domains  of  Sargon  and  his  sue- 
cesBQiB.  Northeastward,  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  the 
inountains  of  :Media,  was  spread  a  Semitic  peculation 
using  the  language  of  Babylonia.  This  important  fadt  we 
learn  from  the  correct  reading  and  interpretation  by  Hil* 
precht^  of  an  inscription^  of  a  kinig  of  the  Gute,  the 
inhabitants  of  tl^  region  in  question.  The  inscribed  object 
was  found  in  Sippar,  and  was  apparently  carried  off  by  one 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sargon,  from  which  we  infer  that  for  a 
time,  at  least,  the  land  of  the  GhitS  was  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Akkad«(cf.  §171). 

§  93.  There  is  no  space  for  further  discussion  and 
speculation  on  these  fascinating  themes  of  primitive  his* 
tory  and  civilization.  The  comparative  fulness  with  which 
the  subject  has  been  treated  will  be  justified  by  this  single 
consideration,  that  in  the  political  conditions  of  the  empire 
of  Sargon  and  his  dynasty  we  have  essentially  the  ruling 
motive  and  the  chief  significance  of  the  history  of  Western 
Asia  lor  the  three  thousand  years  that  followed  down  to 
the  fall  of  Babylonia,  the  overthrow  of  Semitism,  and  the 
era  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  The  long  series  of  events, 
including  the  world-moving  fortunes  of  Israel,  with  the 
rise  and  decline  and  disi^pearance  of  people  after  people 
and  empire  after  empire,  is  bridged  over  and  unifi^  by  one 
issue.  The  main  interest  of  this  chequered  history  is  the 
struggle  between  the  east  and  west,  or  rather  the  fixed, 
unfaltering  endeavour  of  the  rulers  of  the  East  to  subdue 
and  dominate  the  West-land.  Whether  the  controlling 
dynasty  of  the  River  country  was  North  Babylonian  or 
South  Babylonian  or  Elamitic  or  Assyrian  or  Chaldsean, 

-  -  ■  -  ■ 

tablets,  in  what  they  say  of  Saigon  and  NaTflni-Sin.  He  holds  (p.  19) 
that  AloBhanhid  preceded  Saigon. 

1 OBT.  I,  pp.  12-14. 

«  PaWiahed  by  Wlnckler  in  ZA.  IV,  406 ;  cf.  Jensen,  ZA.  VITI,  227  f. 

*  For  evidence  as  to  the  Semitic  character  of  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Lolubi,  see  the  reference  in  Hilprecht  Ix.  p.  ISi  n.  1. 
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the  purpose  and  the  effort  were  unalterably  maintaiDecL 
Sargon  the  Fii»ij  after  we  knoiw  not  hoiw  many  centdriee 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  his  people  and  piedecessoiB, 
achieved  a  dominion  stretchizig  ^^from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
the  River  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.''  He,  the  founder  of 
the  first  great  Babylonian  dynasty,  thus  established  an 
ideal  of  achievement  for  all  bis  sucoeasors^  which  never 
failed  to  fire  their  imagination  and  their  ambition.  '  And 
it  was  precisely  the  same  task  which  the  founder  of  the 
last  Assyrian  dynasty  undertook  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Sargosj  ^  and  followed  in  the  ineffacec^le  footsteps 
of  his  prototype,  the  first  world-conqueror  of  his  race*  We 
are  acoustomed  to  think  and  say  that  nothing  thanges  in 
the  East;  Thetre  is  something  awe*inspiring  in  tiiis  enrep* 
lasting  struggle,  in  this  stem  resolve,  whose  fulfilment 
occupied  a  succession  of  empires  for  over  thirty  centuries* 
And  when  we  try  to  estimate  the  worth  of  ancient  Semi-» 
tism  and,  with  the  sense  that  the  roll  of  its  achievements 
is  crowned  by  the  mission  and  wodc  of  Israel,  endeavour 
to  trace  the  connection  between  the  fortunes  of  Israel  and 
those  of  its  multiform  environment  of  peoples  and  nations; 
we  may  plainly  discern  the  very  beginning  of  the  end  in 
the  fate  of  the  West-land  at  the  hands  of  its  first  eastern 
invaders,  and  the  Babylonian  Exile  itself  in  the  victorious 
march  of  Saigon  of  Akkad  to  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Sea  !^ 

§  94.  So  much  for  the  history  of  this  epoch  of  early 
Semitic  history  as  far  as  it  can  as  yet  be  gaithered  frmn  the 

1  The  olaim  made  fpr  Sargon  I,  in  the  omen-tableljB  (IV  R.  34,  £4-Se  o)« 
that  he  sailed  over  the  sea  of  the  West-land,  whence  he  '^broiighit  pri^ 
oners  over  the  land  and  sea"  and  which  is,  perhaps,  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  in  Cyprus  above  referred  to  (§  91),  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
fiction  based  upon  the  expedition  to  Cyprus  made  by  the  yotmgek'  Sargon 
(Hommel,  GBA.  p.  307  f.).  More  likely  is  it  that  Sargon  II  undertook 
this  enterprise  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor,  whose  aohietemdats  be 
made  it  the  boalness  of  his  Iif«  to  emulate. 

2  Compare  ibe  article  *'  Providence  in  Oriental  History  '*  in  the  Siknday 
School  Times,  March  31, 1894.     . 
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meagre  relics  which  aire  being  rendered  to  ua  frozn  oi^  (0{ 
the  Quperinciimbeoit  dust  and  debris  oi  siix  millenuimn(i. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  definiteneas,  a  word  should  1^  addad 
as  to  the  chief  centres  of  population  and  political  influence 
in  Noorth  Babylonia  during  this  and  the  subsequent  periods 
of  ancient  time«  First,  as  to  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
SargoA  and  Narani'-Sin)  who  are  called  kings  of  '^  Akkad, "  ^ 
This  famoua  old  oity«  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
oidginal  settlements  of  Babylonia  inGen.  x,  10,  must  have 
lost  its  autonomy,  or  at  least  its  importanae»  at  a  very  early 
date,  since  it  is  only  referred  to  in  the  later  literature  a^  a 
city  in  an  antiquarian  or  religious  connection.^  But.  in 
spite  of  its  decline,  its.  influence  was  commemorated  in  two 
capital  ways:  by  the  pei*petuation  of  the  worship  of  the 
deities  of  the  city  of  Akkad,  and  by  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  region  of  which,  as  the  city  of  Sa^on  and  bis 
dynasty,  it  was  the  political  centre,  so  that  Akkad  down 
to  the  latest  times  was  used  as  the  designation  of  Northern 
Babylonia.*  Lyiug  very  close  to  Akkad  was  the .  ciisy  of 
Sippar.  The  descriptions  of  the  excavations  of  Nabonidus 
(cf.  §  87)  make  out  their  sites  to  have  been  practically 
identical  or  at  least  historically  inseparable.^  The  associ- 
ated fortunes  of  the  two  cities  is  so  instructive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religious  as  well  as  of  political  history, 

1  Written  A-OAHDB.  The  last  sign  has  also  the  pl^onetiq  ^alae  ne,  and 
accordingly  the  word  is  written  by  some  scholars  **  Agane/*  The  former 
pronunciation  is  almost  certainly  right.  The  most  serious  ground  for 
•ctuple  is  suggested  by  the  names  of  the  two  kings  of  the  city,  Sargftni 
and  Bingani  (|  92),  which  might  planaibly  be  explained  respectivBly  as 
**  King  of  Agane  '^  and  **  Son  of  Agane/'  No  account  of  these  form^yet 
given  is  satisfactory.  In  any  case  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Akk(id  is 
derived  from  Agade.  If  the  latter  ever  was  an  actual  word,  and  not 
merely  a  mode  of  writing  Akkad,  the  reverse  was  more  probably  the  case. 
As  a  (digr  the  vn-lting  Is  tegolarly  Agade  ;  as  a  coimtry  or  kingdom  AkkadUy 
which  may  be  assvimed  to  have  been  primarily  an  adjective,  that  is,  the 
territory  of  (the  city)  Akkad. 

s  V  R.  35, 81  (Cyrus)  probably  refers  to  a  foreign  locality,  its  namesake.' 

<Far.l09f. ;  RGF.638f. 
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that  it  will  repay  xis  to  dwell  upon  diem  for  a  moment* 
A  suggestion  of  the  changeful  fates  oif  this  locality  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  we  have  frequent  references  to 
two  Sippars,  namely,  ^*Sippar  of  the  Sun-god"  and  "Sip- 
par  of  Auunit,"  a  goddess  whose  cult  was  combined  with 
that  of  Ishtar.  We  learn,  in  fact,  from  Nabonidus,  that  the 
worship  of  Ishtar  of  Akkad  was  replaced  by  that  oi  Anunit 
of  Sippar.^  Thus  we  have  evidence  that  in  very  early 
times  Sippar  was  the  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sub, 
while  in  Akkad  Ishtar  was  similarly  honoured.  In  the 
time  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin,  when  the  cit}^  of  Akkad 
was  supreme,  these  monarchs  sedulously  cultivated  both 
types  of  worship;  but  that  the  Moon-^od  was  also  adored 
is  proved  by  the  very  name  Naram-Sin,  "the  beloved, of 
the  Moon-god."  This  religious  syncretism  simply  goes  to 
show  that  the  building  up  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  states 
went  on  in  their  earliest  stages  by  g^dual  absorption 
through  conquest  or  treaty,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Semitic 
world  (§  58  f.).  The  allusions  to  the  two  Sippars  hsA 
suggested  the  identification  of  them  with  Sepharvaim 
(2  K.  xvii.  24,  31;  xviii.  34;  xix.  13),  which  was  supposed 
to  show  a  dual  ending.  But  Sepharvaim  is  probably  a  city 
of  Northern  Syria  (§  849).  An  interesting  inference  from 
the  references  to  these  cities  is  that  their  centre  of  unity 
and  development  was  the  temple  of  the  chief  deity.  In 
the  case  of  the  double  Sippar,  it  is  most  natural  to  assume 
that  the  two  communities,  addicted  to  the  Sun-god  and 
Ishtar  respectively,  lay  very  close  together;  that  one  of 
them,  the  seat  of  Ishtar,  which  was  formerly  called  Akkad, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  old  empire  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two  and  the  centre  of  royal  authority;  that  afterwards  the 
other  ("  Sippar  of  the  sun  ")  became  the  more  important, 
and  absorbed  Akkad.  The  temple  of  Ishtar,  however,  in 
Akkad,  still  gave  distinctiveness  to  that  quarter  of  th^ 
double  city,  which  was  called  in  the  later  literature 
"Sippar  of  Anunit,"  in  continuation  of  the  worship  of 

1  Cf .  I  R.  69  col.  II,  48  with  col.  UI,  ^8. 
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"Ishtar  of  AKkad/'  It  is  barely  possible,  bat  as  yet  quite 
unproved,  that  the  city  of  Akkad  lay  opposite  to  Sippar, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. — Another  city  of  North 
Babylonia  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  these 
very  ancient  times  before  the  era  of  Babylon.  I  refer  to 
Knta,  the  Gutha  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  80)  of  the  Bible.  This  city 
lay  about  equidistant  from  Sippar  and  Babylon  and  fifteen 
miles  from  each,  a  little  eastward  of  them  and  of  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  site  of  the  extensive  modern  ruins 
known  as  Tell  Ibrahim.  Here  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Nergal,  god  of  the  under-world;  also  a  war^god, 
answering  to  Mars  both  as  god  and  planet.  It  was  known 
already  from  the  Bible  that  this  deity  was  the  chief  god  of 
the  Cuthseans,  and  the  confirmation  afforded  by  the  in* 
scriptions  is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  discovery  by 
Rassam  of  his  temple  in  the  ruins  above  mentioned.  The 
matter  has  special  interest  for  Bible  students,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Samaritans  were  called  "  Cuth»ans "  by 
the  later  Jews  on  account  of  their  prominence  among  the 
imported  foreigners.  To  the  Jews  the  relics  of  Nei^al 
worship  would  be  specially  odious  on  account  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  Babylonian  Exile.  The  antiquity  of  Cutha 
as  a  sacred  place  is  suggested  by  the  custom  of  Assyrian 
kings  to  offer  sacrifices  there  on  their  marches  to  Babylon.^ 
The  discovery  of  historical  records  of  Cutha  would  doubt- 
less add  essentially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  condition 
and  fortunes  of  North  Babylonia. —  Another  city,  Nippur, 
which  belonged  more  to  North  than  to  South  Babylonia 
(cf.  §  101,  108,  and  110,  note),  and  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  in  th^  form  Nnffanr^  was  about  thirty-five 
miles  southeast  of  Babylon.  Through  it  ran  the  famous 
canal,  or  rather  canalized  river,  the  Shatt-en-Nil.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Babylonia 
lay  upon  this  stream  is  proof  of  its  enormous  antiquity, 
and  goes  far,  with  other  evidence,  to  establish  the  conjec- 
ture of  Delitzsch  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  "rivers  "  of 

1  Winckler,  GBA.  p.  33. 
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Eden.^  The  miiis^  which  are  of  ^eat  extent,  were  exam-^ 
ined  hastily  by  Layard,  and  now  have  a  permanent  interest 
attaehing  to  them  afi  the  scene  of  the  explorations  and 
disooveries  of  the  Pennsylvania  expedition  above  Ghroni<- 
cled  (§  91).  Nippur  was  the  real  centre  of  Babylonia  in 
the  most  ancient  historic  times*  In  its  ruins  have  been 
found  inscriptions  not  only  of  Sargon  I,  and  his  sucoesBorSi 
but  of  the  dynasty  of  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (§  101> 
This  evidence  of  subjection,  first  to  the  ruling  power  of 
North  Babylonia,  and  then  to  that  of  the  South,  sufficiently 
indicates  its  importance.  Its  possession  was,  in  fact, 
coveted  not  only  on  aocount  of  its  central  location,  but 
also  because  of  its  religious  renown.  It  was,  the  sacred 
seat  of  Bel,  the  oldest  chief  god  of  the  Semitic,  or  at  least 
of  the  North-Semitio  peoples,  the  Canaanltic  Baal,  the 
rival  of  Jehovah.  This  fact  alone  may  plausibly  suggest 
that  Nippur  was  the  beginning  of  the  Semitic  settlements 
in  Babylonia. 

§  95.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  Southern  Babylonia. 
Here  also  the  most  that  we  know  about  the  aSaiiB  of  the 
remotest  past  has  been  gained  through  recent  discoveries* 
The  researches  and  explorations  in  this  region,  undertaken 
by  the  French  expedition  under  Fresnel  and  Oppert  (1851-^ 
1855),  as  well  as  by  Loftus  and  Taylor  (1853^1855),  were 
fruitful  of  results  as  far  as  these  indicated  the  character 
of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  dwellers  in  the  vMl^y  of 
the  Euphrates,  since  they  brought  to  light  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  objects,^ — manufactured  articles,  omamante^ 
and  other  works  of  art»  But  of  insoriptiona,  iwhieh  alone 
could  unfold  the  story  of  the  past  ages,  not  many  of  an^ 
historical  character  were  put  by  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
scholars  of  the  West.^  Yet  the  few  that  were  recovered 
have  been  found  to  be  of  great  value,  especially  when 
brought  into  the  right  relation  with  the  documents  since 
unearthed  and  published  by  other  explorers.     Of  theset 

1  See  Par.  70  fl. 

*  Some  of  the  treasures  of  the  French  explorers  were  lost  in  the  Tigris. 
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aus  moBt  snooessful  iM  been  De  $aa%eO)  Freui^h  Consul  $^% 
Baghdad  and  Basra,  wjl^o^e  excavatioia^  (since  1876)  in  the 
mounds  of  Telloh,  four  miles  east;  of  the.gre^t.cMal  Sb&tt* 
el-Hai,  about  thirty  milea  due  north  of  its  junotion  with 
the  J^uphrates,  resulted  in  the  aequisition  of  a  g^eafc 
yariety  of  objeots  with  and  without  inscriptions, — clay 
tabletSf  engraved  and  unengraved  clay  cyliudeiB,  orusr 
ments,  statues  large  and  small  of  remarkable,  oorreatne^ 
of  execution,  and  other  products  of  aitistic  effort.  For 
detailed  descriptions  of  these  objects  with  conjeqtures  as 
to  their  respective  ^ges,  I  must  I'efer  to  the  special  publioa- 
tion,^  and  hasten  on  to  summarize  the  historical  j^esujits  of 
these  and  the  earlier  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  have  a 
bearing  upon  our  general  theme.  The  mom^ds  of  .TdUoh 
oQoupy  the  site  of  a  city  anciently  called  Ln^ai.  This 
city  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  dynasty  of  South  Bsji)y-* 
Ionian  kiuigs  with  whieb  we  are  as  ybt  acquainted.  It  is 
a  matter  of  veiy  great  difficulty  to  give  a  satisf^tory 
account  ^f  these  rulers  and  their  domains*  One  great 
obstacle  is  the  fact,  ivhich  must  be  taken  account  of  in  all 
thsft  jtelates  tq  this  primitive  period  iu !  South  Babylonia, 
tbi^tha  accessible  inscriptions  are  wxitten  ideographically 
(or,  as  some  say^  in  the  ^^Sumerian  "  language.,  §  80),  anil 
die  reading  of  many  of  the  words,  and  even  of  the  namely 
of  most  of  the  kings  themselves,  is  quite  doubtful.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the 
kings  of  Babylonia,  both  northern  and  southern,  confine 
themselves  in  their  memoirs  almost  entirely  to  statementiEi 
of  their  (^rations  in  temple-building,  and  have  little  to 
tell  us  about  their  policy  or  their  aohievemeuts  that  was 
not  connected  with  the  predominating  interest  of  iba 
woiBbip  of  the  gods.  It  will  signify  little  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  that  the  reading  generally  preferred^  for 


■♦  <PW     ■■        *     l^^-^— ^M^. 


1  Ernest  de  Sarzec,  Decouvertes  en  Ghaldee*    Public  par  lea  soins  de 
Tj^m  d^suzey.    Parte,  1884  ft. 
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the  ruler  usually  put  at  the  head  of  the  djnaaty  is  Ur-Nina 
(perhaps  better  Amel-Nin&),  the  man  or  servant  of  the 
goddess  Nina,  and  that  he  was  followed  by  several  rulers 
of  problematic  nomenclature.  Of  these  it  can  only  be  said 
definitely  that  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  seal  and 
success  in  erecting  temples  and  palaces,  and  that  the  most 
noted  of  them»  an  energetic  potentate  named  Ur-Ba'u  (or 
Amel-Ba'u),  made  it  his  business  to  see  to  it  that  no  deity 
worshipped  in  any  section  of  his  little  kingdom  should  be 
without  a  worthy  sanctuary,  and  thus  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  consolidate  the  rival  communities  of  which  his 
realm  was  composed.  From  him  we  have  an  inscription 
of  six  columns,  the  earliest  original  leng^y  document  as 
yet  found  in  Babylonia. 

§  96.  The  era  of  the  last-named  ruler,  Ur-Ba'u,  may 
be  pretty  confidently  set  down  as  not  later  than  8000  B.C., 
and  the  city  of  Lagash  may  be  held  to  have  arisen  to  pow^ 
perhaps  as  early  as  Akkad.  How  much  earlier  than  that 
the  civilization  of  South  Babylonia  ranges  back  we  cannot 
tell.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  whether  it  should  be 
considered  as  earlier  in  origin  than  that  of  North  Baby- 
lonia. In  both  cases  we  are  bound  to  assume  a  long  period 
of  slow  development  in  glyptic,  plastic,  and  pictorial  art, 
the  art  of  writing,  and  the  arts  of  life;  and  it  is 'not  too 
much  to  expect  that  one  day  the  material  Will  be  before  us 
which  will  furnish  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  judgment 
upon  these  weighty  matters.  For  the  progress  of  South 
Babylonia  onward  from  the  time  of  Ur-Ba*u  we  are  fairiy 
well  supplied  with  infoimation,  though  there  are  several 
intervals  of  only  vaguely  estimable  duration  of  which 
nothing  is  as  yet  known.  After  a  gap  of  apparently  not 
many  yeaais  arose  a  prince  of  very  remarkable  character;' 
named  by  the  Sumerianists  Gudea,  but  whom  we  may  be 
permitted  to  call  by  the  most  common  equivalent  of  the 
ideogram,  Nabu  (the  "  Declarer,  or  Prophet ").  From  him 
proceed  the  most  and  the  most  important  of  the  remains 
found  in  Telloh:  eight  statues,  two  large  clay  cylinders^^ 
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and  hundreds  of  fragments  of  small  texts.  He  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  rulers  of  Lagiash.  n '.He 
was  not  only  a  temple-builder  like  all  of  his  kind,  butbas 
an  explorer  and  conqueror  he  ranks  with  the  forejmost  of< 
West  Asiatic  monarohs.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  he 
must  have  taken  the  great  Sargon  of  Akkad  is'  his  hisroi 
and  model,  whose  dynasty  and  empire  must  then  haveibeen. 
long  past  but  not  forgotten.  Like  other  Babylesnan.  rulen 
to  the  end  of  the  race,  he  says  little  directly  of  warl&kej 
exploits  or  of  his  measures  of  government.' ;  Bui.  just  as : 
the  omen-tablets  of  Scogon  tell  of  his  achievements  in  the: 
West-land  and  beyond  (§  90  f;),  so  we  have.fiom.Nabu. 
much  indirect  information  about  his  activity  in  the'  ssm^; 
and  dther  remote  localities.  In  enumeratilig  the  materiails. 
used  for  building  certain  of  his  templesvhe  mentions  hav-^' 
ing  obtained  timbers  of  cedar  up  to  seventy  cubits  in 
lengrth  ^m  Mount  Amanus  in  Northwestern  Syisa,  as  welL 
as  trees  of  the  same  sort  from  certain  mountains  in  ika\ 
West  of  unknown  location;  while  in  otibeir  mountaia6u& 
districts  in  the  same  region  hequarried  great  stones  >for  (his- 
temples.  The  material  for  his  statue&iwias  obtained  from; 
Moffan^  or  Northeast  Arabia,  while  gold  and  preoious  stoned, 
in  prolusion  were  furnished  him  by  lAfeZttia,  .or  Nofthwest 
Arabia.  Moreover,  he  tells  ds  that  his  ships 'caaosue 'laden, 
with  varioui^  kinds  of  wood  from  these  same  distriicts  in 
Arabia,  from  the  island  of  Dilmun  in  the  Persian  >>Gul£,. 
and  from  an  unknown  region  called  Chifii*^  > 

§  97.  We  have  here  a  somewhat  more,  definite  pidtuce' 
of  the  international  relations  of  Babylonia,  thttd."  it  wacT. 
possible  to  gain>frpm  the  scanty  notices  of  the  timebabd! 
the  dominion  of  Sargon  and  his  sueeessor.  In  the  intdrests* 
of  the  southern  monarchy  ships  sailed  not  only  the  Fersjan 
Ghilf  but  the  Red  Sea  as  well.  The;  treadures  of  the 
Arabian  .eoastland,  in  costly  Woods  akid  spieesi  in  precious 
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stones  and  stokies  for  statuarj^  were  spoiled  by  this  ruler 
of  'an  ancient  city,  the  very  name  of  whieh  is  now  a 
subject  of  dispute,  and  even  the  existenoe  of  which  was 
not  suspected  until  a  few  years  ago.  Some  interesting 
questional  suggest  themselves  at  the  jpEiention  of  this  traffic 
by  Und  and  Sea.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians,  the  (dose 
neighbours'  of  the  western  portions  of  Syria  and  Arabia^ 
were  interested  at  a  very  early  date(§  184  f.)  in  their 
tndid  and  productions,  especially  in  those  of  thh  Sinaiitic 
peninsula.  Does  not  this  suggest  the  possibility  of  rela^ 
tions  between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  of  a  business  and 
possibly  of  a  political  kind,  at  a  much. earlier  period?  If 
tiwffe  was,  as  seems  probable,  a  close  connecl^ion  between 
the  iearlieBt  civilization  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates,  may  not  the  missing  link  be  found  in  westward 
expeditions '  of  the  Babylonians  at  a  time  long  preceding 
that  of  Kabu,  or  even  that  of  SargonF  Another  problem 
prteenis  itself  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  shipping. 
In  later  historical  times,  for  example- in  the  days  of  Solo-* 
mbh,  the  navigation '  of  the  Red,  Sea  was  in  the  hands  of 
tibePhcenicians  (1  K.  ix.  26  ff.)y and  under  Sinacherib  the 
Assyrians  availed  themselves-  of  PhOBuician  sblp^buildete 
and  sililors  for  the  construction  of  .proper  vessels  and  the 
navigiationt  of  the  Peisian  Gulf.^  Is  it  not  likely  that 
Fhosnician  vessels  and  seamen  were  employed  by  the^ 
Babylonians  when,  the  possibility  was  presented  to  them 
of  transporting  the  products  of  Western  Arabia  more  easily 
by  the  sea:  than  by  the  land  route?  That  Sargon  and 
NaTllm<-Sin  transported  their  troops  and  traders  to  Cyprus 
ih  Sidonian  vessels  may  :be  taken  for  granted,  for  they  had 
no  other  iresouox^e  for  such  an  enterprise. 
i'  §  98.'  The' same  reibatkable  prince. is  not  entirely  sitent 
as  to  his  deeds  of  arms.  Already  at  tfai^  darly  datewe  see 
Elam  an  aictive  rival  >  of  the  Babyloniau  •  states.  Nabil 
informs  us  that  he  broke  the  power  of  the  city  of  Anian 
(§  .106)\>  K  this  refers  to  the  district  in  Elam  of  which 

1 1  R.  40,  20  ;  43,  23  ff. ;  III  U.  12  f. 
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Cyru3  was  the  heroditairy  rulev^  we  find  here  a  continuation 
of  the  rivalry  between  Elam  and  the  Babylonian  ^^atos 
whioh  ia  indicated  in  the  onQien«-tablets  of  Sargonv  and 
renewed  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  f^aniitiO' people.  ^ 
Apfkrt  irow  this  t we  have  iadirtct  teatimonly  of  the  miHtary 
pawQT  oi  Najim  and  hia  people.  We  have  seeH'  how  the 
coatly  productions  of  the  whole  of  the  West^Iand  were  at 
his  disposal;  and  a  very  slight  acquaintance  wi&  thid 
politiQal  coa^ditiops  of  the  anoi^at  East  is  sufflcientr  to 
assure  any  .on^e  thiit  these  coveted  piodxicta  cotild  ttoly  ^ 
obtained  dixeetly  by  a  ruler  who  was*  either  sore^eign  or 
suzerain  of  tJ^i  country.  This  observation  suggests- an 
inquiry  as  to  the  political  status. of  Naba;  H  ihas  been 
supposed  by  most  scholars  of  late  that,  while  the  earliest 
rulers  o£  Lagash  were  independent  kings,  Ur^Ba'u  tod 
)fabu.:were  in  one.  form  or  another  vassals  of  an  outside 
monareh.  This  view  is  baaed  upon  ai  fact  which  we  ha^^ 
not  9^  yet  alluded  to,  because  it  is  v^orthy  of  special  men^ 
tion  aa  a  separate  toftto^  i  The  distinotion  between  the 
earlier  and  lifter  rulers  is  ^hat  while- the  former  call  theiki-' 
selves  ^^kingci/'  the  lalitet*,  to  the  close  of  the  dynostyv  give 
tbem^al ves !  ideographioally  the  title  >of  midM  (or  iitfdkyi 
a  word  whioh  has  been  supposed  to  mean  '^Ueu^ndnt 
before  l^he  jname-  of  a  country,  sind  vicaire-  before  the  na^iie 
o£  a  divinity"  (Aia^iaud).  There  is  also,  however,  a  ebnr- 
sensus  oi  ppijaion  to  the  effiefcti  that  the  wbrd  signifieei  ai 
^^pr^e^t^king  "  or  "  priestly  ruler."  There  is'no'doubt  that 
ipi^  if'  the  proper  mesaiug*  of  the  term,  since,'  aooonding'  tb 
the  Asflyrianyecabalaries,^  it  is  e^qjlaiinied  as  ^*  sacrificer,  ^^ 
a  ai^Qification  with  which  its  decivatiou  accordsL^  iVoib 
the  faot  th^t  in  these  antique  conuaunities  the  po^iests  and: 
isfieir  a^aiatants  wei»  not  only  the  most  important^  bulb  also 
the  mqat  luimerous  class  of  functionaries,  ami  that  the^ 


»  9   '*         ■^•^t^t—^^^m 


1  In  KB.  Ill,  1,  p.  38  f.  Jensen  unnecessarily  doubts  the  refeienoe  to 
Elam ;  see  "  Gudea,"  B,  VI,  64. 
«^.^.  8*89. 
*  Cf.  the  cognate  Hebrew .Btid'Aiaituuii^  nQ). 
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easiential  attribute  of  their  office  was  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives and  agents  of  the  gods,  the  word  oame  to  have 
the  sense  of  official  or  minister.^  It  is,  however,  in  the 
primary  and  proper  sense  that  the  princes  oi  Lagash  nse 
the  tenaa  with  reference  to  themselves ;  that  is  te  say,  they 
describe  themselves  as  being,  in  their  capacity  of  rulers, 
regents  6f  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  their  being  first  and  fone-' 
most  priests.  The  suitableness  of  the  designation  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  upon  a  reading  of  their  inscriptions. 
Heie  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  they  write  of  them- 
selves as  being  simply  and  solely  vicegerents,  of  the  gods ; 
and  accordingly  their  whole  talk  is  of  templed  and  sacri- 
fioes,  and  of  their  devoutness  in  seeing  that  these  cardinal 
agencies,  or  rather  elements,  of  religion  were  conserved 
and  extended.  We  are  now  enabled  to  get  a  more  com- 
pr($hensive  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  accurate  view  oi 
the  jurisdiction  and  policy  of  these  most  remarkable  of 
ancient,  rulers.  Vassalage  to  any  suzerain  whatever  is 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  demanded  by  their  favourite 
title^  as  we  have  just  shown ;  nor  is  it  compatible  with  the 
getteral  conditions  of  the  kingdom.  Dependence  upon 
Ur,  even  in  the  disguise  of  vassalage  to  its  gods,'  was  noft 
yet  possible,  since,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  tlie  latter 
city  did  not  attain  to  predominance  till  after  the  da3rs  of 
Nabu.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  homage  in  any 
form  was  paid  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Akkad,  as  some* 
have  supposed,  since  if  this  monarchy  was  at  all  existent 
at  this  time^  it  was  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and 
it  is  utterly  unthinkable  that  an  Oriental  community 
should  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  an  inferior  moribund 
power.  But  in  any  case,  there  could  be  no  rival  in  the 
period  under  review  to  the  dominion  of  these  princes  of 
Lagash  themselves.  Their  unrestricted  activity,  and  their 
influence  over  what  must  have  been  virtually  then  the 

1  Cf.  KB.  Ill,  1.  p.  6  (Jensen). 

3  Jensen  in  KB.  l.c, 

•  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  829  f.     Winokler,  OBA.  p.  42. 
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whole  of  the  civilized  woHd^  puts  political  competition, 
not  to  speak  of  superiority,  on  the  part  of  any  other 
community,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

•  §  99.  It  would  be  a  p!rofitable  task  to  cdnsider  tiie 
source  and  motive  of  such  an  extension  of  influence^  and 
o£  snoh  a  marvellous  forth-putting  of  energy,  as  we  have 
seen  manifested  in  the  ruleis  of  Akkad  and  its  euccesBor 
in  South  Babylonia.  The  predominant,  or  rather  exelil<^ 
sive,  tone  of  the  extant  inscriptions  reveals  the  secret,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  key  not  only  to  Babylonian 
bat  to  ancient  Oriental  history  in  general.  Bvdrythlng  in 
political  and  social  life  turned  "upon  what  was  more  funda* 
mental  and  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  state  than  trade 
or  manufactmres  or  war  or  diplomacy;  namely,  religion. 
The  world  was  ransacked  for  the  finest  and  most ^  Enduring 
of  woods  for  temples  and  altars  and  palaces  erected  for  the 
gods  or  their  human  representatives.  The  quarries  and 
the  mines  of  the  West-land  yielded  stone  for  their  images^ 
and  statues  and  gems  for  their  adoniment.  Religicm  was, 
in  a  word,  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  of  life  and  govert^- 
ment  to  these  first  founders  of  states  and  empires.'  Th6 
very  completeness  of  their  sway  in  Western  Asia,  'and  tSie 
evident  facility  with  which  it  was  extended,  is  proof  of 
the  intensity  .of  their  religious  devotion,  in  which,  as  in 
other  tilings,  they  set  an  example  to  be  followed  inth 
greater  or  less  success,  but  with  unvarying  consistency  tod 
singleness  of  aim,  till  the  latest  Semitic  times  (cf.  §  98). 
§  100.  While  dependence  on  any  foreign  potrer  is  thus 
out  of  the  question  for  Nabu,  the  same  thing  canncyt  be 
asserted  of  his  successors,  of  several  of  whom  brief  inscrlp^ 
tions  have  be^i  unearthed.  Soon  after  the  time  ol  Ifabii, 
the  rulers  of  Lagash,  still  bearing  the  same  title  of 
^priestHpegent,^'  ar6  found  dedicating  treasures  of  art  to 
the  kings  of  Ur,  and  thereby  indicate  the  suzerainty  of  the 
latter.  We  have  accordingly  to  assume  that  the  centre  of 
authority  for  South  Bal^lonia,  and  apparently  also  for  the 
whole   eastern  Semitic  world,    was   transferred  to  this 
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f9d»ptis  <>ity«  ^^  JJt  qI  the  ChaldeM  **  is  the  name  bjr  which 
1it^0  i^ome ,  of-  Abvaham'a  ancestors  is  called  in  Genesis,  in 
allusion  to  the  people  who  were  in.power  in.that  regiooDi-at 
tba  tima  o£  the  composition'  oi  this  section  of  the  book. 
6ut  in,  the  age  of  the  world  of  which  we  aro  now  treating^ 
the  Chaldaes,  if  they  existed  at  all  as  a  separate  ^opley 
were>  ouLy  knowja  as  an  insignifioant  clan.  .  It  was  not  till 
a))ovttwo  thousand  years  later  tibat  they  are  m/entioned  in 
th^  StiMiala  of  the  countryi)  though,  they  came  in  oonme  'of 
tio^e  to  found  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  empire  that 
the  i^n^ient  Semites  ever  established.  Ur  is  now  vepve* 
sented  by  the  extensive  rifins  of  Mugheir  {i.e.  ^^ place  of 
bitfWnw")-  Its  situation  marks  it  as  having  lieen  in  its 
tim^  the^  most  important  commercial  city  of  Lower  fiaby^ 
lonii^*t  It: lay  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  tfalB 
nearest  city  of  Babylotlia  to  Arabia,  and  accordingly  the 
^^^/^  to  the  important  trade  with  the  interior  of  tluit 
yast  region«  It  wsa  also  one  of  the  chiiaf .  gulf  i  ports^ 
answering  in  this  respect  to  Basra  of  the  present  day. 
Xhe  gres^t  canal  Pallakopas  ^  flowed  past  it^oonnjeoting  it 
directly  with  Babylon  and  the  Gulf ;  while  two  other  laa^ 
cabals,,  represented  by  tibe  modem  Shatt-^^Nil  andSfaatt- 
elrHai,  undted  with  the  Euphrates  in  its  neigfaboniiiood 
W  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  Gommensurate  with  lis 
cp]^^pi0r4?ial  was  its  religious  importance.  Ae  the  chief 
SQ^  of  the  worship  of  theiMoon*^od  Sin,  the  patron  d 
travellei*s  and  nuerchaats^  it  was  to  Babylonia  what  Hani&B 
(HfM*aa).,  the  greatest  inland  trading-place  of  «fll  Western 
Asia,  a^d,  moreover^  a  pilgrim  lAiriile  ol  the  «aine  inun^ 
morial. Semitic  deity ^  was  to  Mesopotamia  (§-  76). 

§  X^h^  Under  "  C^r-yvr  "  (perhaps  to  be  read  Amd-€hur^ 
•^serrpat  pf  Gur  "),  the  earliest  kxiown  king  of  Ur»  that 
cijby,  bad  already  attained  to  undisputed  pre-eminaaoe  lit 
li^\)jipjusL* .  Like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  Ur*gUr  vf^  ni)ted 
foi'^emiple-buLlding,  to  which  his  ettant  inscri|)ti6ns,  found 
04^  the  site.of  ;the  several  edifioes  whicthjbe  commemorates, 


rill 
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»  Possibly  the  ""Pisbon"  of  Gen.  li. ;  see  Par.  IS  tf. 
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Tefer  without  exeeptirai.  'While  Several  of  <these^  have 
been  found  in  the  iuomid  ef  MugheirvuHniib  ]iiailc8'<the 
site  of  tihe<gT0at>temple  of  Sin^  otfaeri  ha^e  been.uneavtbed 
at  Erech,  the  eit^  of  Ishtar,  Larfta(,.the  chief  sedt  of^tibB 
SuD-god  in  South  Babylonia,  and 'Nippurythe  fafrourit^ 
abode  of  Bel  (§  d4>.  Nippur^  oil  the  bolder  €H  Kovth 
Babylonia,  Wae  thevefore  under  the  oontrol!of  thei  kings  of 
Ur,  as  the  &Tourite  title^  added  to  the  designatiion  ^^ug 
of  Ur,"  deafly  attests.  I  refer  to*  thefatmousiotnaauhl 
^King  of  Sbanier  and  Aklcad,"  whoBeJsdgnifieanciB  mril^Lbi 
eonsidered  latere  (§  110,  of:  102).  >  Their  juriididtioiKovvf 
NoHh  Babylonia  must  haiTo  amounted  to  some  If  dim  of 
permanemi  sUteiaiDty.  A  more  definite  lidea:  may  be 'ob- 
tained of  oonditioils  nearer  home;:  for  the  indpaiiial'deyb^ 
tion-to  the  local  eultsv  just  alhided- to  cm»  being  .iiaanifeeted 
by  the  kings  of  Ur,  is  a  proof  of  a  political  oonsolidatictii  of 
^e  leading  tcities  snlch  asthad  been  already.  eiiempUfiedr  on 
a  smaller  scale  by  Lagash.  -^  A  l7ord.shou\klibe  s'idd  heie 
of  these  ancient  centros  of  civilisation.  Erech  was  one  of 
the  most  sadred  of  all  cities  to  the^  ancienrti  Bltbyldniansi 
The  special  iorm  o£  Uta  uamiB  we  get  fcofn  the  reoei'^iediOld 
Testament  iext^  where  it.  is  meiltioned  along  with  Baioyileok^ 
Akkad^  and  Cialnieh^  as  one! of  the  principal :seatS'i)f  the 
dominion  of  Nimrod  (Geb.  x:  10).  >  Tbei>anstent  Babjfh 
Ionian  name  was  Uiruky^  which  may  also  have  beea:  the 
form  of  the  word  in  the  driginal  tekt  of  Genesis^  as  it)  U 
oonflrmed  by  the  'Ope^  of  the  LXX  and  tM'  dloisioid 
'Op^os;,  as  well  as  the  modern  Warka  which  stands  <m'its 
^ibdi  It  lay  on  the  northern  side  Of  the  Euphrates^  between 
therivar  and  thfrSUakt^n-^Nil,  about  thirty  iniles  ndrfhwest 
ol  Ur«  As  Ae  fitfat  large  oity.  of  Sonth  Bab;^lonia  to'  be 
reached  in  the' descent,  of  the  Euphrates,  itsdnteroouirse 
with  Noxlh  Babylonia  Was^  dose -and  fceq^ent;  .'  But  Hm 
strongest  bond  between  i  Erech  and  the  rest  of  the  whole 

5 — y ^ — . ^ 1 : — '  1— — ^— *- ; '■■■;  .  n 

^  The  Massoretic  form  perhaps  occurs  a^  au  adjective,  Ezra  iv.  9  (£.  v, 
Atcheritea !),  arid  siugnlarljf  etiotiglf  a  late  Assyrian  forni  (cf .  P!ir.  2fifl) 
agtMft  wilh  it.    I>oe8  Hkh  woiA  In  ^ttoneaiB  represent  a  late  traditioilf  ' 
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ooiultry  niras  its  Tfoiship  of  Ishinar,  tho  one  universally 
adored  KorthnSemitie  female  idiviikitj.  Slie  was  lieie 
i^verenoed  and  served  under  the  name  NaB&,  as  in  Akkad 
udnder  the  title  Anunit  (§  94).  An  evidence  of  the 
prestige  of  this  immemorial  shrine  is  the  oaxe  witii  whieh 
lihe  lords  of  Ur  maintained  and  frequented  it ;  but  the 
most  signal  indications  are  tihose  furnished  by  tiie  hymns 
and  .the  epic  poein  which  became  a  part  of  the  national 
liteiraiiure,  and  in  which  the  sufferings '  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia^  under  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Elamites  in.  the 
twenty-^tbird  century  B.C.,  are*  imaged  forth  in  .the  devasta* 
tion  of  Ereoh  and  the  anger  of  the  exiled  goddess  (*§  101}. 
The  extensive  site  of  the  city,  crowned  by  the  lelty  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ishtar,  have  not  fnmiahied 
histotieal  material  proportioned  to  their  importance*  Some 
of  the  inscriptions,  however^  are  of  great  interests-  One, 
widi  extremely  antique  characters,  belongs  to  the  Parity 
stage  of  independence  before  the  subjection  to  Ur,  and  is 
further  of  importance  since  its  language  is  unmistakably 
Semitic.  It  may  thus  be  put  side  by  side  witli  die  relics 
bf^the  dynasty  of  Akkad  as  indispensable  proof 'of  the  very 
ancient' predominance  of  the  Semites  in  Southern  as  well 
as  in  Northern  Babylonia.  —  The  city  of  Larsa  lay  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  east  of  Erech,  also  on  the  Shatt-en-Nil, 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Senkereh.  It  was  to  South 
Babylonia,  in  the  religious  sphere,  what  Sippar  was  to 
Nordk  Babylonia,  the  central  seat  of  the  worship  ol  the 
Sun*god«  Always  of  note  in  this  respect,  it  attained 
also  to  high  political' influence  at  two  periods  to  be  men- 
tioned later.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Elasar  of  Gren.  xiv* 
(§  108  f «).  Its  temple  of  BluSmmm  (  =»  Beth-Shemesh)  tras 
famous,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Ur-gur,  who  was,  perhaps, 
it6  founder.  Some  of  the  most  famous  moiiarchs  tilldie 
end  of  Babylonian  history  were  its  zealo\is  restorers  and 
worshippers  at  its  shrine.  — Another  ancient  city  fampus 
for  its  sanctity  was  Eridu,  situated  ^*at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rivers,"  the  modern  Abu-Shahrain.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
good  god  Ea  (§  112). 
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§  102,'  The  dmninion  of  the  dynasty  of  Urj  whioh  may 
thus  be  taken  tts  the  legitiiiiate  suoeessor  of  that  of  Lagash, 
was  continued  >  by  Ba^Aikm  (written  Ihut-gi\  the  son  of 
Ur-giiT*  He  alBQ  divided  his  aotivity.  between  the  oaote 
and  patianage  6f  Ur  and  of  the  subject  oitLes.  In  addi- 
tion to  inscriptions  of 'his  found  in  Ur  and  Ereoh,  two  have 
been  unearthed  in  Cutiiia  (§  .94),  wHtten  in  Hiirhole^or  in 
part  iB  unmistakable  Semitic.  Id  one  of  these  be  gives 
himself  the  title  of  ^^King  of  the  foiir  quarters  oA  tbe 
world/*  This  remarkable  title,  borne  already  by  Narlm- 
Sin,  was  the  proper  designation  of  the  kings  wlio  ruled  in 
North  Babylottili,  just  as  the  kings  of  >Ut  called  themselves 
''Kings  of  Shnnier  and  Akkad"  (§  101).  Now  as  the 
former  designation  is  appropriated  by  Ba'ukin,  we  must 
infer  that  the  prcBCnt  dynasty  of  Ur  had  not  only  become 
supfeoDie  in  Sout&  Babylonia,  but  had  fallen  heir  also  to 
the  old  domihion  ol  the  kings:  of  Akkad.  Theri^  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  a  tetnporary  unification  of  the  whole 
of  Babylonia  under  the  hegemony  of  Ur.  That  a  similar 
state  of  things  prevailed  under  the  rale  of  Sargon  and 
Naram-Sih,  with  the  leadership  in  North  Babylonia,  we 
have  already  seen'  to  have  been  as  good  as  established 
(§  91).  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the- kiiigly 
titles  just  quoted  w^re' assumed  by  the  kings  wfao^rtlled 
later  in  Babylon  over  a  united  empire,  and  that  they  were 
exploited  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  also,  when  they  oame  to 
rule  ofvear  Babylmiiab  In  this^  as  often;  sinciB  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world's  history,  retverence  f or  the  relics  aildassocia* 
tions  of  a  saored  antiquity  was  found  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent instrument  of  self-aggrandisement.  A  tradition,  not 
4ltog«(ther  ignoble,  was  gradually  established,  that  there 
could'  be  only  one  rightful  heir  to  the  glory  and  saiictity  of 
&e  holy  Babylonian  empire.  8och  a  sentiment,  cherished 
till' the  latest  Semitic  times,  gave  deflniteness  iand- coher- 
ence to  the  ambitions  of  successive  rulers  and  dynasties, 
and  made  possible  the  perma^qnt  establishment  pf;  one 
great  dominion  in  Western  Asia.  v 
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'§  108.  Hoh;^¥er  powerful  this  fmtdy^mtf  of  Ub  i^ay 
ha/ve  been  m  Bccby Ionia,  we  have  as -'yet  no  tmoe  of  an 
extension  of  dosxinion  to  the  far  Wett  or  even  beytmd  the 
limits  of  the  River-land.  Indeed,  we  have  to  wait  fdr 
several  hundred  years  befofe  definite  ^videnoe'  is  affordsd 
of  anything  like  the  old  world-subdhing  enterprise  of  'the 
kings  of  Akkad.  When  we  add  to^  this*  that<  there  imis 
alsQi  after  the  times  of  the  rulers  of  Lagash^  no  jaognaa 
QiaGk  in  ithe  products  of  art)  the  sigtiaiictance  of  tiie  long 
retEogtesslon  at  onoe  suggests  itself*  There  was,  it  would 
seem,  a  pek'iod  in.  thei  history  of  Bahylonici  between  the  fifth 
-and  fourth  millenhiums  b.<o.,  whose  laohieveHietlts  wete 
mot  equalled  in  ihe  following  nkillennittnii '  It  was' >hdt 
tmeiely  that '  the  larea  of  warlike  enterprise  was  gipsotly 
oiffouiiisciribed. '  Wlhat  is  more  wortiiy  <of  note-  is  '%be 
deolinein  commercis  and  nianufaeturdi  aaid  in  the  esthetic 
Arts.  The  subject  is  wide  and  >ragiie,  and 'oasily  lends 
iitaelf  toi  aimlesis.  specuiation^  Yet  it  is  perhafiis  more  than 
a 'coincidence  that  the  creative  period  in' Babylonia  should 
ihave  apparently  been  nearly  oontempecary  with  a  similar 
epoah  in  'Bgypt,  and  that  both  of  these:  eras  lie  oh  the 
ibotdet  .of  the  ages  which  we  are  as  yet  obliged  to  call 
.{Jrehiltouic.. 

::  §  104<  The  age  of  this  dynasty  of  Ur  otanot  be  exactly 
determined.  We  may,  however,  safely  esxottglh  put  it 
•somewhere  between  2900  and  2500  b.o^  Theh:dupon  fol- 
loiited.a  pieriod  marked  l^  the  tnlnsfeiienee  of  dominion 
from  Ui'  to  the  important  city  of  Isin,  whose  6ite  has  not 
yet  been,  ascertained.  .  Its  rulers,  whose.  inBoriptiens- have 
'beenfouAd  in/Mugheir^  (Ur)  and  iWkjfar*. (Nippur),  call 
thetnseltes  kitigft  of  Isin  as  well  as  of  Shumer  and  Akkad. 
They  claim  lordship  aUo  by  various  titles,  over  Ur,  B^idu, 
uud  ev^n  Nippur,  so  that  their  predominaiieci  is  linque^ 
tioned.:     They  seem  to  have  drawn  their  otigin  fboni  Nip- 


^^i^"^^w»i 


1  Published  ii^  I  K.  2  and  5  and  IV  R.  36. 
■      *  Published'  in  OliT.  I,  PI.  9-lS.     The  possession  of  Nippur  l)y  these 
kings  explains  the  title  '*  king  ot  'SMumer  and  Akkud  "<  ($  110).      ' 
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pur,  sinoe  that '  oity  stands. -fijiat.ini  thei  luib  of  Mklij«(o4l 
dastiiotB,^  and  Iain,  itself  .may  th6r8f<i)toe'  be.i8eutue(l.  to^bave 
stood  not  far  to  the  south  of  Nuffar^  Tha  las t  of  ith^  kiaga 
katawn  tD  xla  beara  lihe  name  limi  i>a|$ran/C^'Dc^goa.  baa 
heaid'')  writttai  syllabieaUy,  thougb  bia  ioaqripiiOn  saA 
those  of  bis  priBdeeessocs  are  written  ideiDgrapbieAUj*  .  This 
&ct»  wbicb  the  iSuaaeriologists  :tak(j  foriaoSAga  of  tbe^ 
enei!Oftcbmeilt.D£  th^jSemitie  Bab[fb>nifans  urpoQ.tbe  Sumfih 
nans,  appeais ;  ta  indioate  neilely  the  :pix»gras£i  soutih^vJainL  of < 
phcmetic  writing;,  fiebicb  i  was  developed .  darliec .  jia  INoirsbh 
than  in  Soutk  Babylonia.: ,  Veny  little- .can  be  teamddoC 
tbe  hiatoiy  of  this  regime,  t  It  was  siicoeededi  by  ai^eoooii 
dynasty  of  Ur^  wbich.ivas  appai-entlyafOontinUat&ptiCtfilbei 
dynasty  of  lain^  Th&prddoiniiibiiiQe  of  the  ^l^matbt  ^i)^(ia« 
the  nnmes  of  its  ruliers  (^^Bur^SivC^  GkamlQySiA^  Sm^diti). 
has  been  thought  to  show  that  Nortji  Babylonia  wm  tbeii; 
home,  ainee  the  Moon-^god  \ira8  worshippedtbdf  e  paHioularly 
under  that  epithet,  i^  •  Mare  signifid&nt  is.  the  iset  tbi^t  tbeln 
names  are  written  pboin^tiiaaUy,  while  tbel  iuseiliptima 
themselTes  are  still  ideo|Qpvapbie«.ftiiiee,  ai»  sreai^ked  aborvef 
the  advance  to  phonetlo  waiting  tfas  nladsi  wi^  e^liftr. 
in  the  north  thaa  Ha^  the  south*  Vexy  instruQtiy^  al$e  VA 
the  illustaration  of  thoiSfunetusage  £rom  I^rei^  HevetAU' 
independent,,  perilaps  Ikxsal, .  dynasty  w^  beaifii^g^  at^ay! 
eancurrently,:  ab^  it  would.  seemv'with<  (Mae  oltbfi  Ifii^gdwlS) 
last  mentibnedi  Its  irulers  batve  also  Semitip  no^^lM^  writ^ 
tea  phonMicaUy^  iWfaile  tbeir  insoriptiona-ar^  lideQgV^pbicu 
Appa:tently  this  djmasty  of  .£reQb  TTaa  absorbed, ip  tbQ 
second  of  Utt,  for  whi<ih  it  dombtlef^  pyrepitiied ,  tbe :  wi^y i 
These  later  dynastite  :ran.  till  afteii?  '2400  ,b*g..  ,Xh(S.p^xt 
niling  power  bad  lita  oentre  in  Li^a^  (§  IjOl).  ,  I<l»tbrifl 
predominanoe  was  eut  shorti by  the  Blaltmtee.(se€f.§(106)^. 
§  105^  Before  passiiaigi  to  ,the  o^xfe  period  pf .  Be^bylOQUM» 
histoty  it  will  be  dn .  ^lade  ta  aay  a  word,  by/^ag?  of  v^tsor 
spective  summary.  We  have  seen  that  supreme  power  was 
first  wielded  ,over  a  wide  area^  extendiifg  far  beyond  th(^ 

1  See  fiommel,  GB A.  p.  389.  »  Winckler,  '06 A.  p.  4T. 
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boBUcb  of  the  River  region,  by  a  kiBgdom  having  ita 
centre  in  Nort^  Babylonia.  Tben^  after  an  unknawii 
number  of  centuries^  a  Bouthem  principality  appearo  as  the 
leading  power,  exercising  an  authority  acarcely  kss  than 
that  of  its  predecessor.  Thereafter  we  find  a  suGcessiooi 
of  monarchies  securing  predominance^  among  whi(di  the 
ertreme  southern  city  of  Ur  is  f oromoat  in  range  and  duran 
tion  of  influence.  Again  we  observe  that  while  the  eentre 
of  control  is  first  in  the  nortihi  and  tiieni  in  the  souths  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  leading  state  in  either  case  is  not  con- 
fined to  its  own  proper  region ;  the  kings  of  Akkad  bore 
sway  in  Nippjir  in  the  central  region,  and  so  also  in  dieir 
turn  did  the  kings  of  Ur.  If  we  seek  to  know  the  relative 
eras  of  development,  we  have  the  surest  confiimatioii  of 
the  dates  obtained  from  Nabonidus  (§  88),  in  the  testi-^ 
mony  afforded  by  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing.  In 
the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  and  Narftm*Bin  we  see  the 
phonetiC'  method  of  syllabic  writing  already,  brought  to 
perfecjbion.  In  the  south  we  find  the  primitive  ideographao 
system  consistently  retained,  eked  out  in  many  words  by 
an  extension  of  the  same  ideographic  or  symbolising  idea 
in  the  form  of  an  apparatns  of  explanatory  prefixes  or 
suffixes.  The  latter  mode  of  expressing  ideas  is  seen  to 
be  less  advanced  than  the^  alphabetic  because  it  is  less 
clear  and  in  all  respects  more  clumsy.  Moreover,  a  lan- 
guage written  according  to  this  method  is  much  less  easy 
to  be  learned  by  or  to  be  taught  to  foreigners.  Hence  the 
fact  that  the  phonetic  system  prevailed  ea  early  in  North 
Babylonia  and  eastward  over  the  Tigris  (•§  32)  is  signifi- 
cant  of  the  cosmopolitan  relations  of  the  ancient  kingdosn 
of  Akkad.  •  Progress  accordingly  was  made,  as  the  Book 
of  Genesis  also  indicates,^  from  the  north  southward,  and 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  vindicating  for  the  region 
north  of  Babylon  the  claim  put  forth  in  Genesis,  that  the 

,«-, — # ,  ■..■.■■■■  ■       , <- .—  ;  .       " 

1  That  is,  the  movement  was  from  a  location  near  the  approach  of  the 
Rivers  (Gen.  ii.  10)  towards  Shinar  (Gen.  xi),  or  the  region  aboiit 
Bahyion  (§410). 
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seat  of  the  earliest  eirilixatioii  was  the  place  of  the  parting 
of  the  Rivers.  We  maj,  at  least,  say  with  contidenoe^ 
that  in  this  portion  of  the  River  conhtiy,  where  the 
streams  lie  nearest  together,  it  was  most  easy  and' natural 
to  utilize  the  conditions  that  were  so  favourable  for  the 
successive  development  of  agriculture,  inland  navigatioh^' 
trade,  and  manufactareB ;  and  may  also  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  recoided  eivilization  had  its  home  .'in  tfaaA 
very  region,  where  it  comes  to  view  as  in  mainy  aspects  a 
finished  product  with  a  past  behind  it  of  indefliiite  du»a^ 
tion,  and  an  unknown  number  of  stages  of  deVelopmeht.^ 
§  106.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  indJspehdeikt'Baby-f 
Ionian  monarchies,  aigns  were  not  wanting  of  bonfliots 
with  the  people  beyond  the  Tigris  (see  §  92,  98).  EDam 
was  the  name  (among  the  Semites)  ooriginally  given  to 
the  countiy  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  most  westerly  range  oC 
the  mountains  of  Media.  The  more  southerly  region^ 
stretching  along  the  Grulf  southeastward  from  the  m6utb 
of  the  Tigris,  was  known  from  very  early  times  as  Anshan 
(§  ^)9  ^  name  whidi  was  locally  retained  eren  to  the 
Persian  times«  Elam,  however,  was  t3ie  designatioii 
employed  by  the  Semites  generally  for  the  whole  district^' 
including  both  mountain  and  plaip,'and  in  the  same  sense 
we  have  to  undersifaild  the  frequent  references  to  Elam 
made .  in  tiie  Old  Testament.  To  Heiodotx^  the  country 
wae  known  as  Kissia,  and  to  the  later  Grreeks  as  Susiana, 
from  tke  name  olthe  capital  Susa,  the  ShnshaA  of  the» 
Bible.  In  very  early  times  the  whole  of  Elam  seema  to 
have  been  frequently  under  the  dominion  of  one  ruler,  and* 
it  must  be  credited  with  a  national  development  reaehing 
back  to  very  early  Babylonian  times.  For  cultivation  and 
settled  habitation  it  compares  favourably  with  any.  part  of 

^  H]l7rechl.'a  inidrence  (OBT.  I,  p.  22,  n.2),  from  ij^  Semitic  cb^nM)t«i? 
of  the  Gate  (§  92),  **  i«L  fayour  of  a  migration  of  the  Semites  into  Baby. 
Ionia  from  the  north/*  Is  perhaps  premature.  The  progress  of  civilization^ 
at  least,  was  both  southward  and  northward  from  Akkad.  Ttie  Target 
question  (of  |  21)  is  of  coarse  stUl  in  doubt. 
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the  Bast;  the  fejrtility  of  the  lowlandsf  Waterod  by  tha 
Uknu  (Choaispes,  modem  Kercha)^.  and  tha  Ulal  (Daiw 
viii.  '2,  16,  BulfiBUB,  modera  ;Karan)i  rivaU«d  that  of 
Babyknia^aad  the<€ooliii988:  of  the^higUattda  m^da  then 
an  en^iaUe  reBtdeaee.  In  the  twenty-third  century  b^o.^ 
Bktm  appeaii»  to  have  stood  at  the  summit  of  its.  power. 
Itwaa,  atany  rate,  at  that  time  thati  it  intearvened.  n^ith 
moisrt  effect  ih  Babylonian  affairs.  At  the  opening  of  this 
eentury,  42he  ittst  ruling  dynasty  of  which  me  hare  taken 
notet(§  104)  Game  to  an  end,  and  it  was  smeceeded  byno 
native  r%inie  saffioiently  strong  to  keep  the  oontrol:  of 
the .  kindred  oi/tiise  and  principaUties  out  of  the  handsi  of 
powerful  foreigners  fluehaatiie  Blamitee. 
'  §  107.'  -^We.  have  to  picture  tooutBelree  th^  subju^tion 
of  the  country,  not  as  haying  been  accomplished  by  m  single 
decisive  atlioke,  but  by  a  seriesd  invaaionsk  We  aire  fot-» 
timateiy  informed  as  tothetimeahdlcireumstancee  of  obIb 
eiEthe  mdet  timpoutaiit  of  these  •  incUraienBi  A  notice  bf 
Asshafbanipal^  king  of  Assyria,  .written  about  646  fi^Ci)*^ 
tells  HB  tbat^he  reoorered  from  Susa.4  statue  of  ithe  gbddeto 
Kana  (Ishtar,  §  101),  which  the  Elamitic  king  Eudut^ 
nankuiidi  had  takea  away  from  her  temple' at  Eteeh  1686 
yeanp  before.  The  conquest  which  ensued  -iirae  dotibtless 
of  thb  normal  Oriental  efaaraoter,  and  thei  cfpporession  of  the 
Babylonians  has  left 'its  traces  in  a-^idosit  lAteiielsting  laod 
even,  pathetic  fashion  in.  the  litevaiure  wfaioh  owed:  much 
oil  its  inspiration  to  the  nnftionnl  sufferinlgB  fyfithisniemor^ 
able  epochi  •  Toia  peojjle  like  the  Babyioniaas,  rthe  ri^iit 
6f :  a. foi:eign  yoke  was  naturally 'felt  meet  deeply  in  the 
aphel*e:of  religion,  in. the  desecration  and'spoliatidn^ofttlie 
shrinee^iiwhoee'  erdctionvequipmetit^-  ^d  ^embellishmen^i 
had  formed  the  chief  care)  of  the  'natitie:priliees  fk'Omi  the 
remotest  epochs,  and  at  the  same  time  had  proved  the  most 
potent  means  of  bindilig  togethei*  the  elettiehts  <ii  the 
several'  independent  communities.  Of  this  feeling  we 
^iave  a»ft  inatance  i^i  t^He.cpnteai^  of  the  £?miQU8  "Nimxo^" 

*  V  R.  6, 107  ff. 
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qpic.  One  motive  >of  this  most  anoieut  df  epics  is  ddvm: 
fcoxQithe  Elamitic  occupation  of  this  same  city  o£  filrcichi 
Here  the  tfrs^nt  JBumbaba^  a  sacceflM»at  o£  Kudur-^aneluiiuli^ 
k  described  as  a  ruthless  oppresfiori»  ^ho  has  brought  desol 
laticA  and  distress  ilpon  the  people^as  well  as  db^raoe 
upon  the  exiled  goddess  Ishtar.  In  the  same  poem^^he 
deliireiaiuoe  effiedted  bytihahero  has  as  its  basis  thethis^ 
terieal  &et  of  ,ihe  gxadual  subjugation  and  expulsion  joi 
the -hated  foreigiaenk  1  MoEeavec».  eeirtain*  omen- tablets  don<^ 
tain  a  feferencio  to  a  similar  deportation  /to  £Iam  of  the 
ims^  of  BeUand  in  addition  some  tbuohing  hymns  bewaol 
the  derastation  of  the  land  and  ihe  proftmation  of  tl^e 
temples.^ 

§  108.  The  spoliaiioti  of  Bel  just  alluded  to  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  city  of  Nippur  (§  94),  the  chief  sea^t 
of  his  worship,  came  also  under  the  don^iidon*  ofithe 
Eastern  iayaders.  This  would  imply  the  copqueiEft  d£  both 
North  and  Soruth  BaJ^lonia,  We  are  also  in-  a  position  to 
show  further  the  extent  of  the  Elamitic  oconpaition)  and 
thns  to  read  more  iiktelligently  that  passage  in  the  annals 
of  the  Hefarews  which  has  to  do  with  the.  condition  cf 
iMjigB  in  Western  Asia,  as  <related  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
gteat ancestor  Abraham;  There  is^  in  fact,  Eoir  this'epocU, 
a  rare  ooooasrenoe  of /ratious'  lines  of  testimony. :  >  ilnscorip^- 
tions  have  been  found  •  of.  Elamitic  ruleirs'  ih .  Babj'lonia 
which  cletoly  show  that  they  actually  did  occupy  Eveeh 
and  Nippur,  and  give  us  detaiJa  as  to  the  nature  and  hinge 
of  their  occupation.  The  centre  of  their  authority^  was 
Larsa«  This  city  had  ariseny  just  before  the  invasion^  to 
a  leading  position  in  Babylonia,,  for  the  last  king  of  the 
second  dynasty  of  Ur  (§  104)  calls  himself^  ^^kii^g  of 
Larsa^*;  he  bears  the  Semitic  name  Nui^Ramihan,  and 
writes  ideognphically,  as  does  also  his  son  and  successor^ 
Sin-iddin.  The  latter  calls  himself  king  of  Larsa  and  also 
"king  of  .Shumer  and  Akkad"  (§  110),  so  that  we  have 
abundant  proof  of  a  new  cealm  in  Babylonia^  with  Larsa 

1  Of.  Hommel,  GBA.  843  if.  » I  R.  2,  Kr.  IV. 
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as  the  capital.  Ur^  where  the  inscripticHis  of  these  kii»|^' 
of  Laisa  have  been  found,  was  the  second  city  of  itnpor* 
tance^  as  being  the  home  of  the  dynasty.  When  the 
Elamitds  occupied  Larsa,  they  came  into  the  eountiry  undmr 
the  leadership  of  Kudur-mabug,  whose  name  leveala  a 
dose  association  with  that  of  the  conquercor  of  Ereoh.  In 
a  surviying  inscription  ^  of  his,  also  found  in  Ur,  he  dedi- 
eates  a  temple  in  that  city  to  the  god  Siii,  with  a  prayer 
in  behalf  of  his  son,  a  namesake  of  that  deity,  i  Riin^Sin, 
or  rather  Erim*Aku^^  the  ^  Arioch,  king  of  Elasar''  (Larsa) 
of  Gen.  xiv.  The  latter  prince,  while  maintaining'  a 
special  regard. for  Ur  and  its  patron  deity,  proclaims' him-- 
self  also  king  of  Larsa.  That  he  also  rightly  stjyles 
himself  ^^king  of  Shamer  and  Akkad"  is  indicated  by  fais 
jurisdiction  over  and  care  for  the  other  famous  cities  Iron 
Eridu  to  Nippur  (cf.  §  101),  whose  historic  rSles  ^had 
already  been  played.  These  kings  evidently  followed  in 
the  steps  of  their  Babylonian  predecessors  in  all  principal 
matters  of  religious  and  general  policy,  so  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  illustrative  literature  already  quoted,  one  weuld 
readily  believe  that  their  sway  was  as  acceptable  to  the 
people  as  could  hiive  been  that  of  home^bom'soveraigns* 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  case  of  Earech  (§  107),  it  would 
seem  that  the  viceroys  appointed  over  the  sevetal  cities 
were  also  Elamites  and  petty  tyrants.  In  the  eyes  >  of  the 
people  this  whole  set  of  rulers  were  Jacking  in  the  prestige 
that  had  always >  invested  the  hereditary  guardians .  c^f  .the 
immemorial  shrines  of  the  gods  of  the  land. 

'  §  109.  The  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  these  fo]> 
eign  princes  arises  from  their  connection  with  Biblical 
history  just  alluded  to;  In  Gen.  xiv.  we  read  that,  in  the 
days  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  Ariooh,  king  of  Elasac,f^ 
Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  Tid'al,  king  of  Goyim*, 


~rr 


UR.  2,  Nt.  III. 

>  AJtu  or  dgu^  the  mpon^s  disk,  is  a  synonym  of  Sin.'   For  the  loss  of 
m  fa  pronunciatHon  between  vovrels  (=  rf,  t<r),  tee  DelitzAeh,  Aaa.  Or.  %'A^i 
8  So^readby  LXX  (Lucian).  ,    .  ;, 
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these  kings  made  war  with  Bera,  king  of  Sodom,  and  four 
neighbouring  princes ;  that  the  latter,  as  the  result  of  com- 
mon defeat  in  battle,  came  into  subjection  to  the  former 
for  twelve  years ;  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled; 
and  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year,  ^^  Chedorlaomer  and  the 
kings  who  were  with  him  ^'  invaded  Palestine,  and  after 
subduing  or  ravaging  the  whole  country  east  of  Jordan 
and  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  southward  to  Mount  Seir,  again 
defeated  the  same  confederation  of  kings,  and  were  return* 
ing  homeward  with  the  spoil  when  they  were  overtaken 
near  the  city  of  Dan  by  Abram  the  Hebrew  with  a  hasty 
levy  of  his  own  servants,  who  routed  them  in  a  night 
attack,  pursued  them  to  the  north  of  Damascus,  and  recov- 
ered the  prisoners  and  the  booty.  fVom  this  it  appears 
that  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the  West-land  were 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Elam;  for  though 
the  king  of  Shinar,  or  North  Babylonia,  is  mentioned  first 
in  V.  1,  ihe  subsequent  allusions  to  the  eastern  allies  (vs. 
5,  9)  indicate  clearly  the  leadership  of  the  Elamite.  The 
first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  confederation  consisted 
mainly  of  Babylonians,  under  their  suzerain  the  Elamite. 
For  though  the  people  last  in  the  list,  the  ^^Goyim,"  can- 
not be  identified,  with  certainty,^  the  other  two  parties 
represent  inhabitants  of  North  and  South  Babylonia  respec- 
tively. That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  right  to  identify  Arioch 
with  Erim-Aku,  and  Elasar  with  Larsa,  the  matter  is  dis- 
posed of  as  far  as  South  Babylonia  is  concerned,  while  it 
is  unquestionable  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Biblical  narrator, 
Shinar  was  nearly  equivalent  to  North  Babylonia.  The 
latter  point  invites  a  brief  discussion. 

§  110.  It  was  long  ago  conjectured  that  the  Shinar  of 
Genesis  and  the  Sumer  of  the  Inscriptions  were  originally 
identical.     Let  us  see  what  the  two  terms  connote  in  the 

1  The  "  Go7)m'*  have  been  sapposed  to  be  the  people  of  GfitS  (f  92). 
As  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  this  is  indeed  quite  poesible, 
if  we  aasnme  that  the  tradition  regarded  the  second  syllable  of  the  original 
name  as  a  feminine  ending,  and  the  first  syllable  as  the  stem. 
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respective  literatures.  It  has  been  already  stated  (§  80) 
that  Shumer  is  generally  held  to  have  been  a  designation 
of  Southern  Babylonia.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  m 
as  yet  no  decisive  evidence  as  to  its  location.  The  strongest 
argument  for  the  current  view  is  the  fact  that  the  phrase^ 
^^king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad/'  was  first  used  by  monarchs 
whose  capitals,  beginning  with  Ur,  lay  in  South  Baby* 
loni^.^  But  there  is  really  nothing  to  show  that  either 
Shumer  or  Akkad  belonged  to  or  included  any  portion  of 
th^  south  land.^  For  Akkad,  after  what  has  been  said 
above  (§  94),  the  notion  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The 
simple  facts  with  regard  to  the  usage  ol  the  much  mis*- 
interpreted  phrase  are  these.  The  kings  ol  Ur  of  both 
dynasties,  and  those  of  Isiuj  as  a  rule,  attach  to  their  own 
proper  titles  ("  king  of  Ur,  '^  "  king  of  Isin")  the  additioniU 
diguit^y  of  ^^king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad."  Some  of  them 
vary  the  decoration  by  employing  instead  the  title  ^^king  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  wocld."  When  the  latter  is  used, 
it  simply  ];oeans  that  they  claimed  for  themselves  authority 
over  at  least  the  central  district  of  tjbe  old  kingdom  of 
Akkad  (cf.  §  90),  and  not  only  so,  but  actually  possessed 
it,  as  we  have  already  seen  was  the  case  with  Ba'unkln 
X§  102).  When  "Shumer  and  Akkad"  is  indicated,  it 
also  naturally  means  that  the  kings  in  question  maintained 
jurisdiction  over  «ome  territory  additional  to  their  own 
proper  realm,  for  the  title  is  never  used  by  itself  alone,  as 
would  cei'tainly  have  been  done  if  the  dominion  of  "  Shumer 
and  Akkad  "  were  an  actual  concrete  monarchy  indtiding 
the  central  kingdom  of  Ur  or  Isin.     What,  then,  is  the 

1  Set  forth  by  Winckler  in  his  essay  *»  Sunier  and  Akkad"  (1887),  and 
in  UAG.  p.  66  ff.,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  kingdom  of  Shumer 
and  Akkad  was  of  pui^ly  southern  origin.    Cf.  also  his  6BA.  p.  44  if. 

>  That  is  to  say,  unless  we  include  Nippur  (§  94,  101,  104)  in  Sonthem 
Babylonia,  as  has  usually,  but  erroneously,  been  done.  But  its  position 
brings  it  into  closest  connection  with  Babylon  and  Akkad,  imd  tbe  pre- 
sumption thus  afforded  is  confirmed  by  all  recent  researches.  It  wns  only 
after  the  decline  of  the  northern  kingdoms  that  it  was  attaohed  to  the 
southern,  as  being  the  city  most  accessible  to  the  latter. 
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region  embraced  under  Shnmer  and  Akkad?  The  answer 
usually  given  is  to  the  effect  that,  while  Akkad  stands  f6r 
North,  Shumer  stands  for  South  Babylonia.  But  this 
inference  is  now  seen  to  be  wrong,  from  the  simple  con- 
sideration just  stated,  that  the  kings  claiming  this  ^ddi^ 
tional  title  already  ruled  over  Southern  Babylonia.  The 
mystification  is  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  no 
geographical  limitation  of  "Shumer"  has  as  yet  been 
found;  the  word,  in  fact,  never  occurs  alone  in  the  ertant 
inscriptions,  but  always  in  connection  with  "Akkad." 
Indeed,  it  might  seem  that  the  double  phrase  was  only 
used  in  a  grandiose  fashion,  like  the  "Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  of  later  days,  to  give  dignity  to  territorial  tilaims 
rather  than  to  define  their  extent.  Yet  there  was  doubt- 
less a  time  when  Shumer  answered  to  a  definite  territory, 
and  probably  also  a  later  time  when  "  Shumer  and  Akkad  • ' 
formed  an  actual  monarchy.  A  conjecture  may  here  be 
hazarded.  We  are  as  yet  without  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  North  Babylonia  while  it  was  still  the  seat  of 
an  independent  monarchy,  between  the  time  of  Sargon  I 
and  his  successors,  and  the  political  rise  of  the  southern 
states.  This  may  very  well  have  been  the  date  of  the 
kingdom  of  "  Shumer  and  Akkad. "  Shumer  was,  of  course, 
territorially  attached  to  Akkad,  else  the  combination  is 
meaningless.  It  was  naturally  also  nearer  the  southerh 
kingdoms  than  was  Akkad,  else  it  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  regularly  before  it.  It  lay  accordingly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  A-s  to  its  limits  we  can  again 
only  conjecture.  It  is  very  significant,  however,  that  when 
Tiglathpileser  III  made  his  first  Babylonian  expedition, 
it  ranged  from  Slppar  to  Nippur,  and  that  thereupon  he 
assumed  the  title  "king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad"  (§  298),i 
just  as  "  Arioch  "  claimed  the  same  dignity  when  his  juris- 
diction ranged  as  far  north  as  Nippur  (§  108).     Many 

*  Cf.  WincHer,  ITAG.  p.  70,  note  2.  Winckler  flnd«  it  remarkable  that 
Tiglathpfleser  shoold  earn  the  title  by  going  no  further  than  Nippur ;  and 
MO  it  would  }»  it  Shtuner  were  situated  in  Southern  Babylonia. 
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facts  indicate  the  enormous  antiquity  of  Nippur,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  turn  out  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  ^^Shumer,"  which  was  so 
ancient  that  it  was  in  historic  times  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  name. 

§  111.  Reverting  now  to  Shinar,  the  presumptive  equiv- 
alent of  Shumer,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Biblical  writer 
does  use  this  word  with  a  distinct  geographical  accepta- 
tion. And  here  it  seems  to  answer  pretty  much  to  what 
we  have  just  conjectured  to  have  been  the  location  of 
Shumer.  From  Gen.  xi.,  where  the  city  of  Babylon  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  built  ^'  in  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar/'  one  would  naturally  infer  that  the  country  in 
question  lay  in  the  ancient  centre  of  Babylonia.  From 
the  account  before  us  in  Gen.  xiv.,  it  is  apparently  dis- 
tinguished from  another  kingdom,  also  situated  in  Baby- 
lonia,—  at  least  if  we  are  justified  in  making  Larsa  and 
Elasar  one  and  the  same  name.  And  as  Laisa  was,  in  the 
Elamitic  times,  the  centre  of  a  monarchy  including  within 
its  proper  limits  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  country, 
we  naturally  think  of  Shinar  as  embracing  the  territory 
round  about  Babylon.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  same  sense  intended  by  the  writer  in  Gen.  xiv.^  The 
upshot  of  our  inquiry,  accordingly,  is  that  the  ally  of  the 
Elamites  known  as  ^^  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,"  had  his 
residence,  roughly  speaking,  somewhere  near  the  ancient 
site  of  Babylon,  and  that  his  dominion  stretched  as  far 
south  as  Nippur. 

§  112.  The  earliest  history  of  Babylon,  the  greatest 
city  ever  founded  by  the  Semites,  the  largest  and  most 
opulent  city  ever  planted  in  Western  Asia,  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  which  still  involves  the  beginnings  of  the  other 

^  Gen.  X.  10  may,  perhaps,  include  a  wider  reference.  Tet  it  may  also 
be  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse  do  not  apply  at  all  to  tlie  cities 
Babylon,  Akkad,  and  Erech,  but  to  "  Calneh/'  to  distinguish  that  city  from 
the  **  Calneh,"  or  rather  KuUanu  (§  305),  in  Northern  Syria,  mentioned  in 
Amos  vi.  2  (»» Calno,"  in  Isa.  x.  9).  The  site  of  the  Babylonian  »*  Calneli " 
is  not  yet  known. 
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&mous  ancient  oommunities  whose  fortunes  we  have  been 
considering.  The  name  is  correctly  given  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  Babel.  This  word  is  explained  by  the  sacred 
writer  in  Gen.  xi.  to  mean  **  confusion  ";  and  in  the  ideo- 
graphic system  of  its  own  people  it  is  symbolized  by  two 
signs,  which  mean  "the  gate  or  city  of  a  god"  (5aJ-iK), 
that  is,  "divine  city."  Most  recent  scholars  are  disposed 
to  accept  without  question  the  correctness  of  the  latter 
derivation,  but  it  may  possibly  be  only  a  convenient 
&shion  of  writing  the  name,  and  may  rest  on  a  popular 
but  erroneous  etymology.^  Other  designations  of  Babylon 
found  in  the  native  literature  distinguish  this  city  as 
unique  in*  its  beauty  and  glory.  The  appellation  most 
suggestive  to  Bible  readers  is  the  one  which  signalizes  it 
as  the  "  Grove  (plantaticm,  Paradise)  of  Life, "  and  recalls 
to  us  not  only  the  unparalleled  productiveness  of  the 
surrounding  region,  but  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  of  Eden,  where  was  the  garden  planted  by  God,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  the  tree  of  life.^  The  patron 
deity  of  Babylon  was  Maruduk  (Marduk^  "Merodach"). 
He  was  the  son  of  Ea,  the  kindly  god,  the  friend  of  men, 
the  guardian  of  Eridu  (§  101),  and  was  the  bearer  of  his 
fatber^s  healing  and  comforting  gifts  to  his  suffering 
worshippers.^  His  temple  in  Babylon  was  the  august 
Bit-elu  ("the  lofty  house").  The  relationship  to  the 
South  Babylonian  deity  may  imply  that  the  city  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  near  "the  mouth  of  the  Rivers," 
and  it  is  significant  that  Merodach  was  a  chief  divinity  of 
the  Chald^eans  also,  —  a  fact  which  may  partly  explain  the 
persistent  and  at  last  successful  attempts  of  these  dwellers 
fay  the  sea  to  get  possession  of  Babylon  in  later  times.^ 

1  Axe  not  diyine  names  used  in  each  cases  invariably  those  of  individaal 

deiUes,  and  not  general  terms  ? 

«  Cf.  Par.  m  ;  212.  •     «  IV  B.  7  col.  I,  17  «• 

^  According  to  the  Omeh-tablets  (§  90)  Babylon  was  in  existence  in 

the  time  of  Sargon.    Hilprecht  (OBT.  I,  p.  26  f.)  thinks  plausibly  that 

die  somewhat  defaced  inscription  relates  that  Sargon  destroyed  the 

Babylon  of  those  days. 
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The  familial'  identification  of  Bel  with  Babylon  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Babel  to  secure  and  maintain  the  hegemony  of 
the  whole  Semitic  realm,  of  which  Bel  was  the  traditional 
ethnic  deity.  It  is  uuneoessary  to  remark  that  this  special 
appreciation  of  Bel  in  Babylon  did  not  prejudice  the  claim 
of  Bel's  own  city,  Nippur  (§  94),  to  be  recognized  peiv 
petually  as  the  seat  of  his  proper  worship.  Indeed,  the 
assumption  of  the  august  Bel-oultus  was  understood  to 
bring  with  it  the  obligation  suad  privilege  of  protecting 
Nippur,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  of  the  more  southerly  cities  to  acknowledge  ihe  head- 
athip  of  Babylon. —  Very  close  to  Babylon,  on  the  souths 
lay  the  city  of  Borsippa  (^Banip^j  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  Chaldaean  empire,  came  to  be  united  with  it  in  the 
same  system  of  fortifications.  Borsippa  was  famous  chiefly 
for  its  magnificent  temples.  It  was  the  special  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  great  god  Nebo  (JVaiu),  the  prophet  g^, 
the  patron  of  learning  and  science,  the  revealer  of  the  will 
of  the  gods,  the  Babylonian  Mercury,  after  whom  the  fourth 
day  of  the  week  (^Mercurii  die%^  Mercredi)  was  named^ 
That  Nebo  was  reckoned  the  son  of  Merodach,  the  Baby- 
lonian Jupiter,  to  whom  the  fifth  day  (JQvi%  diesy  Jeudi} 
was  sacred,  must  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  rela^ 
tions  of  Borsippa  to  Babylon.  A  standing  reoognition  of 
this  association  was  afforded  in  the  impressive  ceremony^ 
^naoted  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  the  first  of  Nisan, 
in  which  Nebo  left  his  temple  in  Borsippa  and  proceeded 
to  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  Babylon,  where,  being  joined 
by  the  latter  divinity,  the  solemn  procession  was  resumed. 
Among  the  famous  temples  of  Borsippa  was  one  desig- 
nated, ^^  House  of  the  seven  spheres  of  heaven  and  earth/' 
9r  structure  often  rebuilt  but  never  completed,  whose  vast 
ruins  are  held  by  most  authorities  to  represent  the  "  Towet 
of  Babel "  of  Gen.  xi.^ 


1  Cf.  Winckler,  GBA.  p.  35  f. 

'See  Par.  p.  217;  against  this  view  Hommel,  QBA.  p.  2S2,   and 
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§  118.  Since  now  the  kingdom  of  *'  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar  "  is  to  be  songht  in  North  Babylonia,  and  probably 
embraced  the  city  of  Babylon  (§  111),  it  should  be  possible 
to  identify  his  name  with  that  of  one  of  the  contemporary 
rulers  of  that  city,  if  these  can  be  discovered.  They  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  brought  to  light.  Lists  of  all  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns  and  the 
names  and  duration  of  the  dynasties,  have  been  preserved 
in  a  lairly  usable  condition ;  ^  and  with  the  help  of  chrono- 
logical notices  and  references  to  early  events  in  the  later 
literature,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  almost  the  exact  date 
of  each  of  the  ancient  rulers  in  question.  We  are  thus 
furnished  with  the  dat^s  2408-2098  b.o.,  as  the  closely 
approximate  limits  of  the  duration  of  the  first  dynasty. 
Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Elamitic  invasion  of 
Erech  took  place  about  2280  (§  107),  and  a  synchronism 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character  is  secured  by  a  statement 
appended  to  a  contract-tablet  of  Hammurabi^  one  of  the 
kings  of  this  dynasty,*  found  near  Larsa,  the  Elamitic 
capital,  and  dated  in  the  year  when  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  lord  of  Yamutbal  (West  Elam),  and  over  King 
Arioch.  Now  this  famous  ruler  appears  from  the  list  of 
kings  just  spoken  of  to  have  reigned  c.  2264-2210. 

§  114.  Is  **  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar"  likely  to  have 
been  Chammurabi  himself?  This  appears  at  first  im- 
probable, since  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Gen.  xiv., 

BawlinscHi,  FM.  II,  634  t  For  a  deacriptlon  of  the  ruins  (Blrs-Nimrud) 
with  illustrations,  see  FM.  II,  544  ff. ;  for  Babylon  and  its  environs  FM. 
n,  510  ff. ;  Kaulen,  Assyrten  und  Bahylonien,  ch.  ▼. 

1  The  texts  are  published  in  PSBA.  1884,  p,  lOS  S.,  and  1888,  p.  22.; 
won  lolly  in  Winckler,  UAG.  p.  145^147.  The  flrst  fiBgrneats  were 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  Smith  in  1874.  The  subject  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  dironology  is,  as  a  whole,  best  discussed  by  Winokler  in  the 
work  just  cited  (p.  1-46) ;  of.  also  Hommel,  GB A.  160  ft. ;  Tiele»  BAG.  93  fi. 
Winekler  ie  ekeptioal  about  the  remote  date  assigned  by  Nabonidtn  to 
Karim^SiDt  but  without  good  reason  (cf.  $  88). 

*  IV  R.1  36,  Nr.  21.  Some  expressions  in  the  inscription,  Which  is 
wiitten  ideogral^hicaliy,  are  of  tmoertain  reading  and  meaning.  The 
general  sense  must  be  as  given  above.    Gomp.  KB.  Ill,  1,  p.  126-127. 
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which  is  evidently  based  on  documentary  evidence,  makes 
the  *'*'  king  of  Shinar  "  to  have  been  an  ally  of  the  ^^  king 
of  Elam "  twelve  years,  and  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  prince  of  the  character  and  vast  designs  of  Cham- 
murabi  (§  117)  would  have  remained  long  a  vassal  of  the 
Elamites.  The  Babylonian  king  concerned  would  appear 
likely  to  have  been  the  father  of  Chammurabi,  and  at- 
tempts have  even  been  made  to  show  a  possible  identity  of 
their  names.  The  ruler  in  question  is  called  in  the 
dynastic  list  Simnuballit  (" Sin  keeps  alive").  Now  there 
is  some  evidence  that  one  of  the  epithets  of  Sin  was 
Amar,  and  if  this  is  so,  and  if  the  epithet  Amar  was  really 
used  for  Sin  in  the  community  whence  the  original  of  the 
Hebrew  record  was  derived,  it  may  be  regarded  as  possible, 
after  the  analogy  of  other  constructions,  that  the  Hebrew 
form  AiTiarpal^  was  a  corruption  of  Amar-muballit.  Late 
researches,  however,  make  more  possible  the  hypothesis  of 
the  identity  oi  Chammurabi  and  Amraphel.^  The  whole 
historical  situation  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  About 
2250  B.C.,  Kudur-Lagamar  (Chedorlaomer)  was  king  of 
Elam,  or  more  probably  of  the  western  portion  of  it,  called 
in  the  inscriptions  Yamutbal.  He  was  presumably  the 
successor  and  son  of  Kudur-Mabug,  and,  like  him,  main- 
tained his  sway  over  Babylonia,  with  Arioch  as  his  vice- 
roy in  Larsa,  having  also  the  kingdom  of  ^^ Shinar"  as 
a  vassal  state.^  This  Elamitic  occupation  of  Babylonia, 
North  and  South,  did  not  last  very  long,  and  the  con- 
querors apparently  did  not  succeed  in  colonizing  the 
country  with  people  of  their  own  nationality ;  at  any  rate, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Babylonians  was 
not  quenched  by  their  oppressions.     One  of  the  means 

^  'Ammu-rabi  would  mean  ( *  *  The  god  )  *  Am  is  great  *  *  Hommel  makes 
the  suggestion  that  *AmrapheI  is  a  contraction  for  'Amnurrapaltu  (*^the 
family  is  extended  *^),  a  translation  of  ChammHrahl  which  actually  occurs 
in  the  Inscriptions.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  whole  question  is  still 
In  the  hypothetical  stage. 

3  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  Larsa  could  call 
themselves  ''king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad *'  (§  110  f.)* 
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employed  by  Kudur*Lagamar  to  aggrandize  hiB  suzerainty, 
as  well  as  to  consolidate  his  power,  was  to  carry  out  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  leading  Babylonian  states,  of 
spoiling  and  tolling  the  West-land  with  its  precious 
woods  and  spices  and  minerals.  So  valuable  to  him  was 
the  occupation  of  Palestine  that  a  revolt  of  the  leading 
communities  there  brought  upon  them  the  whole  force  of 
the  Elamitic  army,  together  with^the  vassals  and  allies 
from  far  and  near.  The  issue  of  this  attempt  was  at  first 
successful,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  subjection  of 
Palestine  might  be  continued  much  longer,  but  the  sur«- 
prise  and  defeat  of  the  victorious  Ecustemers,  upon  their 
return  inarch,  put  an  end  to  Elamitic  influence  in  the 
West-  Not  many  years  afterwards  the  Elamites  were 
expelled  from  Babylonia  itself,  and  the  new  native  regime 
was  maintained  by  a  ruler  who  found  his  account  in  con* 
centrating  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  home  land, 
instead  of  encouraging  adventures  in  the  Eldorado  of  the 
West.  Further  particulars  of  the  regime  of  the  foreigners 
we  are  not  able  to  give  (cf .  §  107  f.). 

§  115.  Before  passing  to  the  new  era  which  was  ushered 
in  by  the  assured  predominance  of  Babel,  it  will  be  well 
to  cast  a  backward  glance  over  the  ground  which  has  been 
thus  far  traversed  and  to  note  one  or  two  outstanding  con^- 
elusions.  One  thing  that  particularly  strikes  the  attention 
and  impresses  the  imagination  is  the  enormous  antiquity 
of  the  Semitic  race.  Here  we  have  as  our  firm  standings- 
ground  the  Semitic  culture  of  Babylonia;  and  this  we 
must  recognize  as  a  product  of  complex,  slowly  working 
forces.  In  4000  B.C.,  we  find  spoken  there  a  language 
differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  used  3500  yeais 
later,  grammatical  forms  already  stereotyped,  and  so  char- 
acteriBtically  developed  by  a  long  process  of  phonetic 
change  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  direct 
comparison  with  the  old  Proto-Semitic  types  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  this  original 
Semitic  speech  miist  have  antedated  the  historic  Baby- 
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Ionian  idiom  by  an  unknown  period  filled  with  a  bnsy 
social  and  coiporate  life,  whose  only  record  and  memorial 
are-  ihe  transmuted  wotds  and  sentences  of  the  language 
which  was  its  instrument  and  expression.  FarlAier,  the 
old  common  Semitic  speech  can  be  proved  by  the  vocables 
found  in  all  the  great  branches  of  the  family  to  have  been 
the  idiom  of  a  people  already  well  furnished  with  the 
rudimentary  appliances  of  civilization.  The  attempt  to 
sound  the  depths  of  this  vast  and  eventful  Semitic  antiquity 
must  call  to  its  aid,  not  sober  historic  induction  and  calcu- 
lation, but  the  imagination  trained  in  the  freer  and  less 
exacting  school  of  prehistoric  archseology. 

§  116.  We  have  already  been  able  to  obtain  glimpses, 
as  through  rifted  clouds,  of  the  manifold  life  and  activity 
of  ancient  Babylonia  in  certain  great  epochs  in  very  remote 
periods  of  human  history  (§  90  f.,  97).  One  of  the  most 
surprising  revelations  thus  afforded  is  the  far  westward 
extension  of  Babylonian  enterprise  and  influence.  Before 
the  time  of  Sargon,  the  oldest  known  ruler  of  Erech  (§  101) 
claimed  a  dominion  stretching  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  most 
firuitful  time  of  the  Babylonian  occupation  of  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Western  Ai*abia,  until  the  days  of  the  latest  or 
Ohaldadan  empire,  was  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
denote  as  the  dawn  of  history,  — a  time  which  has  been 
itself  pushed  immensely  farther  back  by  the  results  of 
modem  research.  Yet  the  casual  information  of  Gen.  xiv. 
reveals  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  policy  of  interference 
in  the  West,  indicated  as  though  it  were  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon 
much  more  important  than  a  mere  fortuitous  succession  of 
actions ;  we  have  to  reckon  with  it  as  a  chief  element  in 
the  whole  historical  drama  of  Western  Asia.  As  its 
results  were  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  civilization 
and  religion,  so  we  have  seen  its  earliest  traceable  move- 
ments to  have  been  portentously  large  and  comprehensive. 
We  are  accordingly  justified  anew  in  attaching  to  it  a 
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constant  impoi-tance,  commensurate  with  its  duration  and 
the  catastrophe  with  which  it  finally  closed.  The  fact  that 
the  ruling  power  of  the  East  alwa3'^s  claimed  the  West-land 
for  itself,  will  become  continually  more  manifest  as  our 
history  unfolds  itself;  but  what  is  specially  significant, 
even  from  the  present  partial  and  defective  retrospect,  is 
the  priority  of  Babylonia  in  the  assertion  of  such  a  claim, 
and  its  unforgetting  watchfulness  for  chances  to  make 'it 
good.  And  so  in  after  times,  when  the  Assyrian  heirs  of 
the  old  Babylonian  idea  had  realized  the  ancieoit  dream  for 
themselves  and  then  collapsed  in  the  ruins  of  their  own 
greatness,  the  Chald&eans  of  Babylonia,  whom  we  are  i^ 
to  tiiink  of  as  merely  imitators  of  the  Ninevites  in  their 
Western  conquests,  did  in  reality  not  simply  take  up  a 
policy  devised  by  their  predecessors ;  they  rather  reviyed 
an  imperial  plan  of  action  which  had  never  really  been 
relinquislied  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  Euphrates.  This 
conception  of  the  unchanging  perpetual  relations  of  the 
East  and  the  West  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  whole 
history  of  the  ancient  Semites  in  Hither  Asia.  It  explains 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  how  it  is  that  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  the  leading  place  is  given  to  the  Babylo- 
nians and  not  to  the  Assjrrians,  though  the  former  in  Bibli- 
cal times  had  a  supremacy  of  only  seventy  years'  duration. 
But  what  we  chiefly  gain  from  it  is  a  broader  view  and 
surer  grasp  of  the  long  chain  of  causes  that  brought  about 
the  subjection  of  S3n!'ia  and  Palestine,  the  abasement  of 
Israel,  its  servitude,  its  Babylonian  education,  its  purifica*- 
tion  and  deliverance  (of.  §  93)4 
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§  117.  Chammubabi,  who  has  been  already  referred  to 
as  the  liberator  of  Babylon  and  of  the  whole  of  Babylonia 
from  the  Elamitic  yoke,  was  the  sixth  of  his  dynasty.^  An 
indication  has  already  been  given  of  the  approximate  date 
of  the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Elamitic  oppressors, 
which  we  may  tentatively  place  at  about  2240  B.C.  Of  the 
details  of  -the  ejection  of  the  foreigners  we  know  nothing. 
It  must  have  involved  not  only  the  freeing  of  Babel* 
Nippur,  and  other  northern  centres,  but  suocessf  ul  attacks 
upon  the  Elamitic  garrisons  in  Larsa,  Ur,  and  the  rest  d 
their  strongholds  in  the  South.  Of  a  decisive  stage  in 
the  war  we  however  obtain  a  glimpse  in  a  tablet  recently 
discovered  by  Pinches.  Here  Kudur-Lagamar,  Eri-aku 
and  Tudhal  (Tid'al)  appear  among  the  enemies  of  Cham- 
murabi,  as  in  Gen.  xiv.  they  figure  as  his  allies.  By  his 
final  triumph  over  the  foreigners  he  not  only  restored 
Semitic  supremacy,  but  maintained  it;  not  only  emaaci? 
pated  Babylonia  from  alien  laws  and  manners,  but  made  it 
a  nation.  Before  him  there  was  no  real  Babylonia,  because 
the  Babylon  to  whose  government  he  succeeded  was  a  minor 
principality.  After  him,  there  never  ceased,  till  the  close 
of  ancient  Semitism,  to  be  a  Babylonia,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name,  because  he  made  his  capital  the  centre  of  the  East. 
In  accomplishing  these  great  ends  his  policy  was  as  far- 
seeing  as  it  was  beneficent.     He  took  advantage  of  the 

1  For  his  inscriptions,  which  are  numerous  and  valuable,  see  especially 
M6nant,  Inscriptions  de  Hammourahif .  18d3 ;  and  KB.  Ill,  1,  p.  106  ff. ; 
of.  §  113. 
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Bituation  of  Babylon  to  endow  it  with  majestic  works, 
which  tended  to  centtalize  there  commerce,  manufactures, 
science,  and  rel^ious  worship.  Chief  among  the  under- 
takings  by  which  he  aimed  to  secure  perpetually  the 
hegemony  of  Babylon,  were  palaces  and  temples  and  canals. 
To  foster  the  worship  of  the  national  deities,  Merodach  and 
Nebo,  he  erected  two  famous  temples :  Bit-elu  ("  the  lofty 
house  "^  in  Babylon  itself,  to  the  former;  and  Bit-kenu 
(^^  the  enduring  house  ")  in  the  sister  city,  or  suburb,  of 
Borsippa,  to  the  latter^  (cf.  §  112).  Perhaps  the  work  in 
which  he  took  the  greatest  pride,  and  which  best  indicates 
his  perception  of  the  true  basis  of  the  national  prosperity, 
was  a  great  canal,  which  he  called  '^  Chammurabi's  canal, 
the  enricher  of  the  people,"  and  for  which  he  claims  that 
it  increased  greatly,  through  improved  irrigation  and  re^ 
claimed  arable  land,  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  his  people, 
under  the  blessing  of  Merodach.  This  achievement  is 
commemorated  in  a  special  inscription.  A  similar  dignity 
and  immortality  is  conferred  upon  another  enterprise  for 
the  public  weal,  — a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
which  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  the  central  point  of  a 
great  embankment,  to  preserve  the  settlements  along  that 
river  from  the  inundations  to  which  they  were  periodically 
exposed. 

§  118.  After  a  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  Chammurabi 
bequeathed  the  crown  of  Babylon  and  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Babylonia  to  his  son  Samsu*iluna  (B.C.  2209-2180). 
This  ruler,  reigning  in  the  spirit  of  his  father,  developed 
still  further  the  national  system  of  canalization,  and  by 
strengthening  his  frontier  against  his  hereditary  foes  across 

■■■  ^  ^         W  ■.■■■■■■■■■I  ■  ■  ■■  ■■■--  11^  »-  ^^^^»^^— ^^1 ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1  These  are  iisaally  read,  according  to  the  *'  hieratic  ^*  values  of  the 
ideograms  used  in  the  writing  of  the  names :  Esagila  and  Bzida  (the  pre- 
fix e  in  each  case  meaning  ** house**).  As  to  sagila^  it  is  manifestly  a 
combination  of  the  pure  Semitic  words,  iaku  and  elu,  both  meaning 
*'hig^.*'  The  second  temple  is  called  Blt^kenu  in  VR.  66,  II,  7,  as  the 
explanation  of  Ezida.  For  other  temples  of  the  same  name,  see  ZK.  II, 
260.  Among  temples  restored  by  this  monarch  was  the  renowned  **  House 
of  the  Sun'*  at  Sippar  (§  87,  94);  cf.  §  749. 
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the  Tlgrift,  secnred  the  peace  as  well  as  the  contimiidd 
prosperity  of  bis  subjects.^  Of  the  remaining  reigns  of 
this  dynasty  but  scanty  notices  remain ;  but  the  unbroken 
transmission  of  the  regal  authority  from  father  to  son,  with 
an  average  of  lengthy  reigns,  indicates  that  the  times  W6M 
peaceful  and,  we  may  assume,  fairly  prosperous.  Five 
kings  after  Ohammurabi,  till  2098  B.C.,  complete  ihe  list 
of  the  eleven  kings  of  this  first  dynasty,  who  reigned  in 
all  304  years. 

§  119.  The  epoch  made  memorable  by  the  deeds  and 
enterprise  of  Ohammurabi  is  followed  by  a  period  of  868 
years,  of  the  occurrences  of  whidh  absolutely  nothing  is 
known,  except  the  names  and  regnal  years  of  another  list 
(cf .  §  118)  of  eleven  kings  reigning  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Id  assuming  the  duration  of  this  dynasty,  and  even  its 
existence,  our  faith  in  the  trust\y^orthiness  of  the  isolated 
record  is  put  to  a  severe  test,  especially  when  the  lengdi  of 
reign  assigned  to  several  of  the  kings  is  considered.  For 
example,  the  first-named  ruler  is  cmdited  with  sixty  years 
of  sovereignty,  the  second  and  sixth  with  fifty-five,  and  the 
seventh  with  fifty.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  give  cre- 
dence to  these  carefully  compiled  reports,  and  it  is  an 
exceptionally  pleasant  reflection  which  we  can  make  upon 
the  dynasty  as  a  whole,  that  the  times  must  have  been 
Very  peaceful  when  such  security  of  administration  was 
possible.  But  we  find  that  the  two  reigns  at  the  close 
lasted  but  six  and  nine  years  respectively,  and  this  is 
perhaps  evidence  that  the  long  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  the  foreign  invaders  whose  predominance  marks  the 
following  period. 

§  120.  The  foreign  non-Semitic  race,  which  for  nearly 
six  centuries  (c.  1730-1153),  from  this  time  onward,  held  a 
controlling  place  in  the  affairs  of  Babylonia,  are  referred 

1  For  the  main  inscription,  aee  KB.  Ill,  1,  p.  180-133,  and  ZA.III,  163. 
Contract  tablets  of  his  reif^n  TV  R.i  36,  Nr.  46  ff.  Hommel  (GBA.  p.  40S) 
XK>ints  oat  that  these  tablets  show  how  real  estate  rose  in  valae  during 
these  reigns. 
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to  in  the  insoriptions  by  the  name  Kaiie.  These  KasshiteA 
oame  from  the  border  country  between  Northern  Elam  and 
Media,  and  were  in  all  probability  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Elamites.  The  references  to  tbem  make  them  out  to  be 
both  mountaineers  and  tent-dwellers, —  a  circumstaoce 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  indication^  that  their 
name  is  identical  with  the  Kiaaioi  of  the  Greek  historians 
and  geographers,  1  who  inhabited  Susiana,  or  Northern 
Elam.  Apparently,  then,  they  occupied  both  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Zagros  and  the  valleys  and  plains  to  the  south,  the 
former  being  the  source  of  supply,  and  the  latter  the  resort 
of  predatory  bands  and  adventurous  emigrants,  such  as  in 
the  anoient  East  were  continually  descending  from  the 
rugged  mountain  chains  to  the  more  tractable  soil  and  the 
easier  conditions  of  living  to  be  found  in  the  lowlands. 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Kasshites,  from  the 
circumstance  that  their  name  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
£oi^  the  regular  phonetic  equivalent  in  Hebrew  of  the 
Babylonian  Kdi.  If  this  is  so,  the  "  Gush  "  of  our  mod- 
ern Bible  translations  (Gen.  ii.  13)  should  be  read  ^'Kosh,'* 
Iffid  sharply  distinguished  from  ^^Cush"  or  Ethiopia. 
Among  the  many  tribes  which  occu|>ied  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Rivers,  the  Kasshites  exercised  the  strong-r 
est  and  most  enduring  political  influence  on  the  affairs  o{ 
Babylonia,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of-  the  Ar^ 
m»ans,  contributed  most  largely  to  swell  its  population 
and  to  modify  the  race  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants. 
Assuming  the  kinship,  or,  in  the  larger  senses  the  identity, 
of  this  people  with  the  Elamites,  we  see  'what  an  immense 
tract  of  time  was  covered  by  the  domination  of  Babylonia 

I  Delitzach,  Par.  129;  Oppert  in  ZA.  Ill,  421  ff.  V,  106,  and  Lehmann 
in  ZA.  VII,  82S  ff .  In  spite  of  the  aaeertions  of  tlie  last  twa  -mMra  it  H 
■ot  certain,  M  yet,  that  ths  'Ko^ffotoi  of  a  later  date  aie  to4>e  a«sociatac| 
with  the  KB&e  and  the  Klaffun  only  by  similarity  of  sound  in  the 
names,  especially  when  they  inhabited  the  region  occupied  by  the  Ka^g 
of  the  inscriptions.  Historical  and  linguistic  **  Funde  und  Fragen  **  as 
to  the  Kasshites  ate  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Delitffiok,  Die  K6i9ief^ 
IWC 
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by  these  immigrants  from  the  east  and  northeast;  and 
also  what  an  enormous  antiquity  and  vitality  must  be 
assigned  to  the  ancient  Babylonian  civilization,  when  we 
behold  it  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  entertaining  these 
half -barbarous  strangers,  and  assimilating  them  to  its  own 
spirit  and  complexion  (§  121).  These  Kasshites,  like 
their  presumptive  kindred,  were  imbued  with  an  eager 
ambition  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  Babylonia;  but 
we  do  not  need  to  assume  that  they  were  acting  in  any  way 
in  concert  with  the  older  Elamites,  or  that  they  desired  to 
reassert  the  predominance  once  held  by  the  latter.  The 
fact  is  that  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  soil  of  the  inter- 
fluvial  region  proved  a  standing  temptation  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  less  favoured  and  less  civilized  neighbour  lands, 
whatever  might  be  their  racial  or  national  associations^ 
Conquest  by  wholesale  invasion  was  out  of  the  question 
after  the  unification  and  consolidation  of  the  country,  and 
the  only  method  by  which  an  outside  people  could  obtain 
a  footing  was  by  gradual  encroachment  and  appropriation 
of  territory.  These  fierce  mountaineers,  uncivilized  and 
unorganized  into  a  nation,  must,  therefore,  have  secured 
possession  of  a  country  so  totally  dissimilar  to  their  own 
by  slow  degrees  and  after  a  long  succession  of  border  raids 
and  forcible  settlements  in  favourable  localities.  A  strong 
and  united  government,  such  as  that  of  Chammurabi  and 
his  immediate  successors,  would  have  prevented  these 
expeditions  from  rising  beyond  the  precarious  dignity  and 
importance  of  marauding  incursions;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Kasshite  conquest  was  effected  at  all,  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  country  was  disorganized  and 
the  central  power  no  longer  able  to  keep  in  hand  the 
provinces,  which  had  only  been  di*awu  out  of  their  isola- 
tion by  the  genius  of  the  great  founder  of  Babylonian 
nationality. 

§  121.  In  this  Kasshite  occupation,  we  see  presented  in 
a  more  striking  form  the  same  phenomenon  which  was 
already  exhibited  in  the  Elamitic  domination  (§  106  fl.). 
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Hie  political  sway  of  the  foreign  masters  wag  undisputed, 
but  the  genius  of  the  goyemment  and  the  national  type  of 
eulture  and  forms  of  activity  were  essentially  unchanged. 
We  find  the  names  of  the  kings  for  hundreds  of  yeara 
prevailingly  foreign,  and  even  geograj^ical  designations, 
such  as  that  for  Babylonia  itself  (^  Karduniai  "),  as  shown 
by  their  structure,  and  particularly  by  their  endings,  came 
to  be  of  Kasshite  make.  Even  Kasshite  deities  were 
introduced  and  popularly  acknowledged,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  native  divinities, — a  fact  which  of  itself 
sufficiently  proves  that  no  sudden  violent  subjugation  of 
the  country  on  a  large-scale  was  undertaken  by  the  moun- 
taineers. The  Kasshite  kings,  and  the  immigrants  who 
came  with  them,  and  who  doubtless  grew  to  be  a  large 
element  among  the  Vuling  classes,  were  thoroughly  Baby- 
lonianized.  Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  old  policy 
of  political  and  commercial  extension  westward  sedulously 
pursued,  and  the  development  of  the  internal  resouh^  of 
the  country  steadily  maintained.  Such  a  phenomenon  is 
quite  unmatched  in  modem  history.  For  its  parallels  we 
must  look  to  the  ancient  w(»*ld,  where  we  sometimes  find 
a  community  of  the  highest  culture  l3ang  close  beside  a 
people  wholly  untutored,  but  vigorous  and  aggressive,  and 
eager  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  a  civilization  which  they 
could  only  vaguely  understand.  So  absolute  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  Kasshites  and  the  Babylonians,  in 
political  as  well  as  general  cultural  development,  that  the 
former,  while  able  to  hold  their  new  possessions  by  virtue 
of  their  unspoiled  natural  virilky  and  energy,  could  only 
utilize  the  manifold  resources  of  the  country  by  adapting 
themselved  to  the  requirements  of  its  varied  civilization. 
While  an  amalgamation  of  races  was  perpetually  going  on 
in  Babylonia,  no  mixture  or  compromise  was  possible  in 
manners  or  ruling  ideas  or  conceptions  of  life.  Through 
century  after  century,  and  millennium  after  millennium, 
the  dommant  genius  of  Babylonia  remained  the  same.  It 
eunquered  all  its  conquerors,  and  moulded  them  to  its  own 
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likeness  ;  hy  (he  force  of  -  ito  manifold  oultore^  by  the 
cbppliaocee  as  well  afi  the  prestige  of  the  arts  of  pea^e.  Jto 
niilitary  strongholds  had  to  be  surrendered  one  after  the. 
otiber;  but  its  intellectual  vantage-ground  raised  it  abot^ 
rivalry,  and  even  above  interference,  in  those  elements  and 
qualities  of  life  and  influence  which  are  the  most  vital 
aad  enduring,  because  they  are  the  hardest  to  achieve 
sad  thereforo  the  slowest  to  be  parted  with. 

§  122*  It  will  be  instructive  to  dwell  a  moment  longer 
on  this  topic,  and  note  the  underlying  causes  of  this  singu- 
lar historical  phenomenon.  The  Babylonians  were  not 
able  to  maintain  perpetually  their 'political  autonomy  or 
integrity,  not  because  they  were  not  brave  or  patriotic,  for 
their  history  testifies  both  to  their  courage  and  their 
attachment  to  their  institutions.  They  were,  besides, 
continually  replenished  with  accessions  of  warlike  ele-^ 
ments,  and  there  was  therefore  no  risk  of  their  yielding  to 
the  effeminating  influences  of  their  great  material  pros* 
perity.  The  reasons  for  their  subordination  to  outside 
peoples  lie  in  the  conditions  already  suggested.  They 
were  not,  first  and  foiremost,  a  military  people.  Their 
energies  were  mainly  spent  in  trade  and  manufacture,  in 
science  and  art.  Devotion  to  inteUeotual  pursuits  of  itself 
powerfully  conduced  to  a  peaceful  disposition  and  con- 
ciliatory manners;  while  the  aecsumuktion  of  valuable 
property  by  great  numbers  of  private  citizens  engendered 
shyness  of  aggressive  oonflicts,  and  tended  to  encourage 
compromise  with  invaders  rather  jthati  prolonged  resistance. 
In  this  feature  of  Babylonian  national  character,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  disposition  of  the  Phceniclan 
cities  (§  42,  44).  Indeed,  it  was  a  condition  of  the  vei^f 
existence  of  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  com^ 
mimity  in  tiie  ancient  East  that  it:  should  sacrifice  much 
fi>r  the  Bake  of  peace,  as  contrasted  with  those  kingdoms 
which  became  rich  and  powerful  through  the  plunder  of 
conquered  Itods.  This  fact  suggests  at  onne  a  m^rkekl 
distinction'  between  the  older  Babylonia* and /horigneat 
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colony,  Assyria,  whieh  beoftme  her  conqueror.     Anoth^ 

importaat  historioal  inference  may  be  drawn,  with  relation 

to  the  motiTCS  which  urged  these  two  oonunanities  to 

interfere  in  the  Wesib-land.     What  we  have  seen  already 

of  the  expeditions  into  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Western 

Arabia  which  started  from  Babylonia  under  one  regime 

and  anotiier^  from  the  time  of  Sargon  onwaoMl,  goes  to  show 

that  they  were  undertaken,  not  merely  from  religious 

moti'ves  and  lust  of  power,  but  ohiefly  with  ihe  view  of 

^  getting  control  of  importiEmt  industries  or  natural  produc* 

I  tions.     The  history  of  Assyrian  and  ChakleeaiA  aggression, 

on  the  other  hand,  will  show  us  that  their  love  of  conquest 

I  and  spoliation  and  absolute  dominion  furnished  the  prin- 

'  eipal  impulse.     But  there  was,  finally,  another  feature  of 

the  Babylonian  ohamcter  which  perhaps  operated  most 

strongly  to  divert  the  minds  of  both  rulers  and  people  from 

a  poredominating  occupation  wildi  military  affairs.     The 

!  peopie  of  Babylonia  were  first  and  last  and^  always  a 

religious  people.     Amongst  them  were  the  ehlef  sea^ts  of 

the  gods  vrh6  ruled  the  Semitic  world;  here  were  the  ihost 

I  ancimit  shrines,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  traditions, 

'  the- sacred  cities^  the  most  august  ritual,  the  modt  msgtiifi'- 

'  cent  temples.     So  portentous  and  sacrosanct  Were  these 

I  prerogatives  that  the  spectacle,  unique  in  Semitic^  lands, 

was  here  afforded,  of  the  successive  conquerors' of  the 

country  vying  with  the  native  rulers  in  care  and  rever'- 

enoe^  for  tiie- immemorial  religion  and  rites  of  the  landieihd 

the  cities  tiiey  pubdued.     In  liiis  respect,  again,  a  eontmst 

with  Assyria  at  once  suggests  itself.    While  the  monarohs 

of  the  latter  coantiry  give  in  their  annals  and  formal 

iascriptions 'generally  the  leading  place  to  an  account  of 

their  achievenieiits  in  war,  and  seem  to  attacba  secondary 

importance  even  to  their  sedulous  care  for  the  consecrated 

abodes  of  the  gods,  the  Babylonian  state  records  from  the 

very  earliest  times  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 

building  and  renewing  of  temples.     Now,  all  the.^ork  of 

preserving,  and  multiplying  or  embellishing  the  temples, 
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* 

and  providing  for  the  due  performance  of  Hie  multifarious 
rites  of  the  several  national  cults,  must  have  involved  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  people^  and  their 
interest  being  correspondingly  enlisted  in  the  whole 
system^  a  place  below  the  highest  must  have  been  assigned 
to  the  affairs  of  the  camp  and  the  fields  vitally  impoortant 
as  these  often  proved  to  be.  In  brief,  the  people  who  gave 
tone  and  character  to  the  several  communities  of  Babylonia, 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  were  not  the  king  and  his 
officers,  civil  and  military;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
priestly  class,  with  their  clerical  force  and  their  staff  of 
assistants,  the  corps  of  astrologers  and  astronomers,  the 
teachers  and  students  of  the  sacred  sciences  and  the  related 
learning,  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  lawyers ;  ^  and^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the 
engineers  and  architects,  with  their  vast  army  of  employees. 
To  revert  once  more  to  Assyria  by  way  of  contrast,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  just  as  soon  as  she  came  to  be  imbued 
with  the  love  of  culture  her  military  power  began  to 
decline.  The  time  was  long  in  coming  to  the  world 
when  it  would  be  possible  for  any  state  both  to  en- 
courage intellectual  enterprise  and  to  preserve  its  most 
precious  fruits. 

§  128.  The  time  which  the  native  historiographers  allow 
to  the  new  dynasty  is  577  years,  as  we  learn  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  list  of  kings  already  mentioned  (§  119). 
This  means,  doubtless,  that  a  single  influence  was  predomi- 
nant during  all  this  long  period,  that  no  irruption  from  with- 
out or  uprising  from  within  was  sufficiently  serious  to  shake 
the  dominion  of  the  race  of  freebooters  from  the  north- 
eastern mountains.  Accordingly,  if  We  find  any  ruler 
cited  within  these  limits  of  time  wliose  name  is  plainly 


1  The  multitude  and  variety  of  the  *^  contract  tablets  *'  and  kindjned 
documents  which  are  extant  from  the  time  of  Chammurabi  onwards,  as 
well  as  the  copies  of  ancient  social  and  business  laws  which  have  been 
preserved,  are,  of  themselves,  a  sufBcient  indication  of  the  activity  of  this 
class  of  BabyloniaQ  citizeofl. 
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Semitic,  tiie  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  upon  ihe 
natural  assumption  that  the  adoption  of  Babylonian  man* 
neni  tarought  witii  it  eventually  a  change  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  ruling  class,  though  these  are  the  last  of  all 
species  of  words  to  be  affected  by  linguistic  environment. 
Of  the  earlier  kings  of  this  dynasty  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  conquest  we  know 
nothing  definitely.  An  inscription^  which  we  fortunately 
possess,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  scholars  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Asshurfaanipal,  who  copied  it  from  its  Babylonian  original, 
gives  us  some  interesting  facts  about  a  time  not  very 
remote  from  the  final  establishment  of  the  Kasshite  regime. 
It  proceeds  from  a  ruler,  Agum  (-kak-rime)  by  name 
(c.  1600  B.G.),  who  was  appai^ently  the  seventh  king  of 
the  new  dynasty.  From  his  titles  we  see  clearly  that  the 
Easshites  were  'now  the  ruling  race;  that  Babylonia 
proper  was  reckoned  one  of  their  subject  states ;  that  the 
borderland  between  Elam  and  Babylonia  had  been  annexed ; 
and  that  all  the  country  north  to  the  Lower  Zab  and  east  to 
Media  was  consolidated  under  the  same  dominion.  The 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  inscription  is  that  which 
relates  to  a  certain  country  named  Hanu^  from  which 
Agnm-kak-rime  obtained,  through  an  embassy  sent  for  that 
purpose,  the  images  of  the  god  Merodach  and  his  spouse 
Zarpanit,  which  had  been  taken  away  from  Babylon.  This 
region  is  proved  to  have  been  a  portion  of  Northern  Syria.* 
The  account  is  of  value,  in  the  first  place,  as  indicating 
the  degree  of  political  decline  into  which  Babylon  had 
lapsed  when  its  chief  deities  had  been  abducted  by  foreign 
invaders.  The  act  of  Agum-kak-rime  in  securing  their 
restoration  was,  of  course,  a  measure  for  Babylonia  of  self* 

1  y  R.  S3.  See  Delitzach,  Koesder,  66  ff . ;  Homrael,  GB A  421  ff. ; 
Jensen  in  KB.  UI,  1»  p.  134  ff. ;  cf.  TSBA.  Ul,  873  ff.  IV,  138  ff. 

<  Hommel  GBA.  424  t;  Jensen  in  KB.  Ill,  1  l,c.  Hommel  thinks 
thftt  the  name  is  connected  with  HaUe  (Hettites)  by  the  addition  of  the 
feminine  ending.  If  this  were  proved,  the  facts  above  detailed  would 
h$im  gfeat  historic  signifioance* 
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pi^arvatioA,  for  without  her  gods  her  auto&oiiv^  wais  aeri- 
ouBly  impaired.  Again,  the  rehabilitation  and.  adonuneiit 
of  the  statuea  aud  the  einbellishmeat  of  the  proper  temple 
of  Babyh>n  (Bit^lu,  §  117),  which  are  described  cireiua* 
stantially,  indicate  the  unabated  resources  sad  accumuhited 
wealth  of  the  land  which  the  Kaashite  rulers  were  restoring 
to  power.  Finally,  the  deportation  of  the  preeious  statues 
to  the  region  mentioned,  and  the  negotiations  for  their 
return,  furnish  a  suggestive  glimpse  into  the  relations 
between  the  East  and  West.  We  hare  been  accustomed 
tot  think  of  Babylonia  as  the  aggressor  in  any  sort  of 
conflict  with  the  Western  peoples,  and  there  is  abumlant 
evidence  in  monuments  lately  discovered  (§  158  f.),  of 
influence  widespread  and  profound,  and  lasting  for  many 
eenturies,  exercised  by  the  Babylonian  mind  over  SyrtiEi 
and  Palestine, —  so  thoroughgoing,  indeed,  tiiat  the  in* 
stance  just  mentioned  of  an  invasion  from  the  West  must 
be  I'egarded  as  quite  exoeptionaL  Moreover,  as  we  shall 
see  presently  (§  149),  the  rulers  of  the  Kasshite  era  were 
as  eager  as  their  predecessors  to  maintain  Babylonian  con- 
trol among  the  Western  peoples,  as  far  as  it  ooald  be 
e!xerted. 

§  124.  We  are  now  come  to  a  point  in  the  history  of 
Babylonia  Where  We  have  the  clearest  signs  that  her  long 
predominance  is  at  an  end.  To  account  fin*. her  changed 
position  and  the  altered  face  of  Western  Asia  generally,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  other  leading  communi- 
ties, old  or  new,  which  came  to  be  her  competitors.  In 
the  history  of  the  next  thousand  years^  till  the  rise  of  the 
Chaldaean  monarchy.  Babylonia  will  necessarily  oocupy  a 
secondary  place.  The  causes  which  thus  lestrioted  her 
influence  to  her  own  proper  home  decided  also  the  fate  of 
the  Westr'land.  The  determining  political  force  during 
most  of  this  long  period  was  Assyria,  a  Babylonian  colony 
which  finally  dominated  both  the  mother  country  and  all 
the  rest  of  Jlither  Asia.  Accordingly,  this  great  monarchy 
will  occupy  a  leading  place  in  the  subsequent  narrative* 
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We  can,  however,  best  deal  with  its  rise  and  achievements, 
as  well  as  with  Semitic  affairs  generally,  after  we  have 
considered  the  early  condition  of  the  West-land,  whose  fate 
was  so  closely  bound  up  from  the  beginning  with  that  of 
the  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
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§  125.  In  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Babylonian  and  neighbouring  Mesopotamian  lands,  we  had 
occasion  to  describe  the  territory  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphiutes  (§  71  f.).  To  the  ancients,  the  dividing-line 
of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  the  Great  River  ^ 
(cf .  §  22).  But  with  the  making  of  the  historic  countries 
of  the  West-land  the  Euphrates  had  nothing  to  do ;  for,  turn- 
ing off  sharply  from  the  coast,  it  gave  its  waterwajrs  and 
its  potential  riches  to  the  East.  Of  the  immense  region 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  River,  but  a  small  strip  of  high- 
land along  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  taken  account  of  for 
our  present  purposes,  since  the  desert  remainder  was  the 
home  of  Arabs,  of  the  South  Semitic  stock,  who  only 
incidentally  and  in  a  very  subsidiary  way  contributed  to 
the  development  of  pre-Christian  civilization.  Closely 
associated  in  cultui-al  development  with  this  territory,  was 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  nearly  as  large  as  Palestine,  within 
a  day's  sail  of  Northern  Phoenicia.     This  ridge  of  land 

1  The  Hebrew  conception  is  familiar  from  the  frequent  allusions  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Babylonian  view  of  the  matter  may  be  gathered, 
for  example,  from  V  R.  64,  col.  I,  41,  where  Nabonidus  speaks  of  Qaift 
and  *^  the  Upper  Sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates.** 
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between  the  sea  and  desert  had  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  average  breadth,  with  a  length  of  four  hundred 
miles.  It  might  be  divided  roughly  into  four  regions.  In 
the  nordi  were  the  deep  valleys  and  high  mountains  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Taurus  range,  chiefly  Mount  Amanus,  reaoh- 
ing  as  far  south  as  Antioeh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
River.  Then  oome  three  very  remarkable  stretches  of  high- 
land :  the  first  unequally  divided  by  the  Orontes,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  Hamath  and  Arvad;  the  seoond  more  equally 
divided  into  Lebanon  and  Anti*Lebanon  by  the  upper 
course  of  die  Oxontes  and  by  the  Litany,  extending  to  thee 
foot  of  Hermon;  and  the  third  cleft  by  the  deep-flowing 
Jordan.  With  these  four  sections  corresponds,  in  general, 
die  popular  and  useful  division  into  North,  Central,  and 
Southern  Syria,  and  Palestine.  How  these  districts  came 
to  be  occupied  in  historic  times  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  later  (§  161  f.,  201  f. ;  cf,  24  ff.).  In  the  earliest 
ages  we  know  only  with  certainty  of  Canaanites  and 
Amorites,  as  far  north  as  Coele-Syria;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  Egyptian  wars  in  Asia  that  we  begin  to  learn  vaguely 
something  of  Hie  peoples  of  Middle  and  Northern  Syria. 

§  126.  Anything  like  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  can  be  gained  only  of  the 
Canaanitic  branch  of  the  family  (§  24,  26).  Whdn  and 
where  they  first  established  themselves  in  permanent  settle- 
ments ore  matters  which  elude,  and  perhaps  always  will 
elude,  exact  historical  research.^  We  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  time  was  subsequent  to  the  development  of  the 
country  along  the  Lower  Euphrates,  which  was  naturally 
seized  by  the  first  settled  people  of  the  race  (§  23),  as 
being,  among  all  the  regiona  occupied  by  the  Semites,  the 
most  easily  utilized  for  extensive  agricultural  operations. 
Wheflier  the  occupation  of  the  West-land  preceded  the 
earliest  development  of  Egypt  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. As  to  the  question  of  the  actual  earlier  oivilissaAion, 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  country^  though 

1  Of.  Note  3,  on  the  PhOBnician  settlements,  in  the  Appendix. 
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a  large  part  of  Palestine^  at  least,  may  have  been  oceupied 
bj  Semitic  nomadfi^  before  land  waa  cultivated  and  village 
life  instituted  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Semites  ivho 
crossed  the  Isthmus  and  whose  descendants,  intermingling 
with  an  African  race,  became  the  anceston  of  the  histooris 
ancient  Egjrptians,  must  have  known  of  the  fertile  paatme*- 
lands  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  and  we  may  thesefore  suppose 
that  some  of  their  contempc»rarie8  made  at  least  a  temporary 
ecoupation  of  these  districts.  In  fact,  we  may  assume  that 
the  same  influx  into  Palestine  of  Arabian  settleis  from  the 
desert,  which  we  know  to  have  constantly  taJcen.  plaoe  in 
historical  times,  was  begun  and  continued  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  organised  Semitism.  But  we  would  probaUy  go 
very  far  wrong,  if  we  were  to  imagine  that  Ganaan  was 
entiTely  peopled  £rom  this  source.  Apart  from  the  prob- 
lematic origin  of  the  Amorites  (§  181),  we  have  to  hold 
that  Uie  main  stock  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  Canaan 
was  not  of  Arabian  derivation.  Just  as  in  the  later 
better-known  times  the  immigrants  from  the  South  changed 
their  language  and  their  manners  by  being  absorbed  into 
the  predominating  Canaan  i tic  population,  so  it  must  have 
been  in  prehistoric  ages,  else  the  character  of  Hie  peopto  of 
Canaan,  their  religion,  and  their  institutions  geneiaUy, 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  theix  whole 
accessible  record  shows  them  to  have  been.  We  have 
rather  to  represent  the  peopling  of  Canaan  as  having  been 
effected  from  the  North,  and  under  the  following  general 
conditions.  The  ancestors  of  Canaanites,  Aramroans,  and 
Babylonians  alike,  are  shown,  by  the  conclusive  evidence 
of  linguistic  community  and  similarity  of  institutions,  to 
have  once  lived  in  close  association  as  nomads  in  some  • 
portion  of  the  ancient  Semitic  realm.  According  to  our 
best  light,  their  camping-ground  was  northeast  Arabia 
(§  21).  The  Babylonians  having  utilized  the  Lower 
Euphrates  valley,  the  Canaanites  also  became  weaned  from 
<ihe  life  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  search  for  the  conditions 
of  a  more  settled  habitation,  they  followed  the  Euphrates, 
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and  finally  oiCMBed  it^  being  peih^ps  pushed  oi]:waird  by 
tbeir  kindred  of  Aramsean  stock,  who  fallowed  in  their 
steps,  but  yet  deferred  till  historical  times  tbeir  paasage  of 
the  River  in  a  collective  capacity  (§  201).  The  advanjsed 
sectioiis  moved  on  westward,  and  occupying  die  aea^and^. 
beoame  Phcsnician  mariners  and  merchants*  The  eucceedr 
ing  bodies  settled  with  their  iSooks  and  herds  in  the  vallays 
and  OBL  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  central  highlands.  The 
two  divisions  thus  formed  two  types  of  people,  though  so 
closely  allied  in  all  the  marks  of  unity  of  race.  Which  of 
the  two  bands  or  groups  of  colonists  first  developed  into 
ooltnred  city-buildeis  we  cannot  as  yet  certainly  tell..  Of 
the  Canaanites  as  a  whole,  we  can  speak  negatively  on 
this  general  question  with  some  confidence.  The  rise  of 
eities  and.  the  growth  of  a  high  order  of  culture  was  in  tbiB 
Mediterranean  eoast^land  neoeasarily  a  very  slow  and  grad- 
ual process,  for  the  reason  that  large  tracts  of  arable  la&id 
do  not  exist  in  that  diversified  region ;  and  agriculture, 
the  necessary  basis  of  a  complex  civilization,  was  always 
pursued  there  under  serious  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  No  important  city,  in  fact, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  owed  the 
decisive  beginnings  of  its  growth  to  the  richness  of  the 
eireumjacent  soiL  Carchemish  and  Damascus  were  trad*' 
ing-posts,  the  latter  in  a  sort  of  oasiB;  Tyre  and  SidoD 
were  the  product  of  a  manifold  commerce ;  and  Jerusalen^ 
as  a  town  of  more  than  tribal  or  sectional  importance,  w^ 
a  creation  of  political  and  religious  life.  The  centrist 
with  the  old-time  cities  ou  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  is 
striking  and  obvious.  The  political  and  social  develop-* 
ment  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  accordingly  slow;  and 
whatever  view  we  may  hold  as  to  priority  in  the  initial 
stage,  we  have  to  concede  that  in  culture  and  material 
progress  they  were  in  the  earliest  historical  times  left  fax 
behind  by  Sgypt  and  Babylonia. 

§  127*   Another  consequence  of  the  diversified  character 
of  the  physical  ge<|graphy  of  tlus  Jregion  wsist  the  fact  that 
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it  helped  to  prevent  an  amalgamation  of  the  various 
and  races  that  settled  in  it.  The  highlands  and  the  low* 
lands,  the  pasture-grounds  and  the  wooded  hills,  the  outlj* 
ing  wildernesses,  and  the  well-watered  mountain  slopes 
luid  plains,  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  pursuits 
among  the  population,  but  served  also  to  perpetuate  local 
and  tribal  distinctions.  Hence  the  bewildering  classifica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  found  in  the  earliest  books  of  the 
Bible.  The  cleavage  reaches  much  deeper  than  any 
popular  division,  such  as  that  into  peasants  or  ^  Perizzites," 
villagers  or  ^^Hivites,''  and  Bedawin  or  ^' mixed  multi* 
tude.''  The  distinction  between  Amorite  and  Canaanite 
is,  for  example,  consciously  kept  up  by  Old  Testament 
writers  (§  134);  and  the  separate  existence  of  MoaUte, 
Ammonite,  and  Edomite  continued  to  the  very  end  of  Old 
Testament  history.  Thus  the  ph3rsical  conditions  of  their 
habitat  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  mutual  repulsion  of 
the  communities  of  Palestine  as  had  the  political  tendencies 
and  traditions  which  they  shared  in  large  measure  with 
the  rest  of  the  Semitic  peoples  (§  Sd,  87). 

§  128.  The  geographical  position  of  Palestine,  ending 
as  it  did  the  long,  crescent-shaped  belt  of  habitable  land 
that  stretched  from  the  Persian  Grulf  along  the  borders  of 
the  desert  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  made  it  for  long  ages 
the  natural  goal  of  the  military  and  commercial  expeditions 
undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Babylonia.  Afterwards,  when 
Egypt  had  come  to  be  a  leading  power  in  the  world,  the 
same  region  offered  a  suitable  field  for  the  ambition  of  that 
monarchy,  whose  progress  eastward  was  impeded,  not  by 
Canaanites  alone,  but  by  Hettites,  Aramaeans,  and  Assyri- 
ans. Thus  Palestine  came  to  be  the  chief  battle-ground 
of  Western  Asia,  just  as  in  times  much  later  it  played  the 
same  passive  but  fateful  r61e,  as  lying  close  to  the  great 
highway  trodden  by  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  armies, 
and,  later  still,  by  Saracens  and  Crusaders.  Of  great 
importance  also  was  its  intermediate  position  for  trade  axkd 
commerce.     Not  only  in  maritime  enterprise,  in  which  its 
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few  natural  harbours  made  it  a  pioneer  and  a  leader 
(§  42,  66),  but  in  land  traffic  also,  it  long  played  a  most 
influential  even  if  auxiliary  and  intermediary  part,  since 
it  furnished  the  high-road  between  Babylonia,  Assyria,  or 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  or  Southern  Arabia.  It  is  obvi* 
ous,  however,  that  unless  their  whole  territory  were  to  be 
compacted  into  a  single  homogeneous  state,  Palestine  and 
Syria  could  never  hold  a  position  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  equal  to  that  maintained  by  Babylonia,  Assyria,  or 
Egypt.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  West-land  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  coveted  and  its  possession  striven  for 
over  and  over  again  by  each  of  these  leading  monarchies. 
Its  advantages  to  any  power  which  should  possess  or  con- 
trol it  are  already  indicated  in  what  has  just  been  stated. 
Its  natural  resources  were  not  to  be  despised.  But  more 
important  still  were  its  seaports  and  its  fortresses,  by 
which  the  trade  by  sea  and  land  could  be  secured  and 
utilized.  Any  foreign  state  that  took  tribute  from  Damas- 
cus and  Tyre  made  these  communities  its  agents  in 
tolling  the  richly  laden  caravans  that  did  most  of  the 
traffic  of  Western  Asia,  and  the  ^' ships  of  Tarshish," 
which  bore  to  the  distributing-point  in  Phoenicia  the 
costly  freights  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  Again, 
the  actual  possession  by  Egypt,  Babylonia,  or  Assyria,  of 
such  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  or  Samaria,  guaranteed  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  intervening  territory.  Considera- 
tions such  as  these  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
witiii  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  especially  in  their  bearings 
upon  its  foreign  policy. 

§  129.  Who  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Bible,  which  interferes 
in  political  history  to  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  Palestine 
alone,  begins  its  continuous  narrative  at  a  comparatively 
late  date  in  historic  times,  and  alludes  very  meagrely  to 
prehistoric  conditions.  Its  statements  as  to  early  peoples 
and  localities,  supplemented  from  Egyptian  and  Babylo- 
nian sources,  we  shall  attempt  to  summarize  in  this  and  the 
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following  sections.  The  country  which  we  call  Paleetine^ 
extending  from  Mount  Hermon  to  Mount  Seir,  and  from 
Hauran  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  parted  into  two  great 
diviAionB  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  This  natural 
separation  is  recognized  by  the  Old  Testament,  which  ealls 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  Canaan,  and  names  .the 
eastern  section  Qilead.  There  was  no  wider  designation 
for  the  whole  country  than  Canaan,  and  after  the  Hebrews 
had  occupied  it,  the  name  Israel  took  its  place,  though,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  appellation.^  Inasmuch  as  the 
Bible  interests  itself  primarily  not  in  places  but  in  their 
inhabitants,  the  name  ^^  Canaan "'  is  naturally  to  be  conr 
sidered  as  the  country  of  the  ^^Canaanites."  This  latter 
term  normally  takes  the  lead  in  the  familiar  enumerations 
of  tribes  and  peoples  which  occupied  the  whole  conntoy 
b^oxe  the  incursion  of  the  Israelites.  We  can  therefore 
better  understand  its  somewhat  yariable  usage  after  we 
have  defined  the  accompanying  Gentile  designations*  It 
should  be  observed,  in  general,  however,  tiiat  for  the 
question  of  priority  of  occupation  of  the  country,  the  bid 
Babylonian  designations  are  of  more  significance  than  the 
Biblical  terms,  since  they  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
§  180.  Along  with  the  Canaanites  appear  the  Antoritasy 
Hattites,  Hivites^  Jebusites,  Perizaites,  and  Giifgashitesi^ 
Of  these  the  ^^  Hettites  "  were  small  parties  of  colonLsto  who« 
alter  their  Northern  conquerors  obtained  a  footing  in  Syria 
(§157  ff.))  n^^y  ^^6  moved  onward  in  detaohmefits  and 
settled  in  Southern  Palestine.  They  never  exercised  iany 
influence  as  a  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  country«^  >  The 
^*  Hivites,  villagers,''  had  their  chief  seat,  aeeo^ing  to  the 

1  See  1  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  2  K.  vi.  23.  In  Isa.  xix.  24  « Israel "  is  evidently 
equivalent  to  "  Canaan  "  In  r.  18. 

*  In  Oeo.  zv.  li^21,  the  uanaL  group  o£  seven  is  augmented  to  ten. 
The  Hivites  are  dropped,  and  to  the  Rephaim  who  take  their  place  are 
added,  "Kenite,  Kenizzite,  and  Kadmonite.''     See  also  Gen.  x.  16-18. 

•  In  Josh.  xi.  3,  the  LXX  read  (cf.  Jud.  iii.  Z) :  **  Hettites  under 
Hermon."  With  this  compare  the  amended  reading  2  S.  xxlv.  6:  "to 
the  lAndol  tbe  Hettites,  to  JUdesh.''    This  showe  ihattiieOkl  TesfaviMnl 
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received  text,  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  Mount  Hennoiu^ 
But  they  had  several  cities  in  Central  Palestine,  notably 
Shechem  and  Gibeon.^  The  ^'  Jebusites  "  were  merely  tlie 
inhabitants  c^  Jebus,  the  ancient  name  :0f  the  fcnrtiiess  of 
Zion.  The  ^^  Perizzites "  seem  to  have  designated  the 
peasants,  or  dwellers  in  the  open  country,  as  distinguished 
from  the  residents  of  the  towns*  Of  the  ^^Girgashites" 
nothing  is  Imown,^  and  they  could  have  fonned  at  most 
a  very  insignificant  section  of  the  people.  The  local  and 
comparatively  unimportant  character  of  thelse  tribes  is 
thus  manifest*  Quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  remain-* 
ing  meiaber  of  the  group,  the  Amorites.  As  the  true 
relations  of  this  people  are  difficult  to  determine,  it  will 
be  well  to  see  how  they  are  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew 
records  from  the  Canaanites- 

§  ISl*  The  following  is  a  fair  summary  of  a  striotly 
Biblical  investigation.  First,  ^^Canaanite"  is  both  a 
geogn^hiqal  a^d  ethnical  term.  Second,  neither  the  land 
of  Cai^ian  nor  the  people  are  ever  assigned  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan^  Third,  they  are  confined,  as  a  race,  to  the 
coast-land  of  Palestine  and  the  ^'  Sidonian ''  country  n(»rth 
of  the  pliiin  of  Je^reel,  as  &r  as  the  Jordan*  Finally, 
*^  Canaanite  "  may  be  used  for  the  inhabitants  of  any  part 
of  the  land  west* of  Jordan,  or  the  **land  of  Canaan,*'  even 
when  the  same  peoples  are  elsewhere  designated  by  their 
proper  tribal  or  racial  and  local  name.     This  usage  nuiy 

recognizes  the  other  more  influential  Hettite  settlement  outside  the 
limits  of  Csnaan,  though  these  references  are  to  be  taken  in  a  vugue, 
traditional  sense  ($  201). 

1  Josh.  xi.  8  (cf.  vs.  8,  17,  19) ;  Jud.  lu.  3.  But  perh^^  Hettites  Is  to 
be  read  here  in  each  case.  Ct  W^llbaasen,  Text  8amuel%$,  p.  ^18,  and 
Meyer,  ZATW.  I,  126. 

3  Gen.  xzxlv.  2 ;  Josh,  iz^  17.  In  Josh.  iz.  7  the  people  of  Gibeon  an 
called  Hiviteff,  but  in  2  S.  zxL  2  they  are  reckoned  among  the  Amorites 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  here  the  term  Amorites  is  used  in  the  widia 
sense  (see  below),  for^the  pre^Isiaeliiish  inhabitants  geneially  of  the 
central  highlands. 

*  The  *'  Gexge^nesr**  Matt,  vlii.  28,  is  .notoriously  a  &lae  reading  lor 
'' Gerasenes  ** — east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
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faiTl J  be  claimed  to  have  a  geographioal  baais.  ^  Amorite, '' 
on  the  other  hand,  is  always  a  racial  and  not  a  geographi- 
cal expression.^  The  Amorites  are  never  placed  in  the 
coast-land,  nor  in  any  locality  in  the  northern  half  of 
Canaan  proper,  nor  in  any  of  the  great  valleys^  or  the 
lowlands  generally.  The  places  definitely  assigned  them 
are  in  the  highest  lands  west  of  the  Jordan.  From  their 
prominence  in  the  early  times  of  the  Israelitish  settlement, 
they  are,  however,  sometimes  used  roughly  for  the  peoples 
generally  with  whom  Israel  had  to  do  east  of  the  coast- 
land.  Yet  the  two  terms  are  really  not  coextensive  or 
interconvertible  beyond  definable  limits,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  ^^Canaanite"  is  sometimes  used  for 
"Amorite"  in  the  racial  sense,  "Amorite"  is  never  used 
for  ^^Canaanite"  in  the  same  sense.  The  conclusion 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  justified  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  two  names  answer  to  two  distinct  peoples,  thougli 
it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  with  certainty  how  far  the 
one  was  removed  from  the  other  in  point  of  origin  knd 
date  of  settlement.^  As  to  the  old  theory  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  inhabited  the  lowlands  ^  of  Palestine,  and  the  Amorites 
the  highlands,  it  appears  to  correspond  on  the  whole,  how- 

^  The  Egyptiaa  ivsage  seems  to  confirm  this  distinction  ;  for  while  it  is 
called  pa  Kan' ana,  '*  the  Canaan  **  (an  appellative),  it  is  also  called  the 
land  Amuvy  ^Hhe  land  of  the  Amorites.*'  So  apparently  the  Assyrian 
eqoivalent  of  the  latter  (§  IBS). 

3  Jud.  i.  34  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  an  exception,  since  the  valley 
of  Ajalon  is  700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  small  extent. 

*  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancient 
Babylonians  as  providing  criteria  of  relative  antiquity  among  the  peoples 
of  Western  Asia.  Now  it  appears  that  they  called  the  country  **  the  land 
of  Amur"  (§  133)  from  the  earliest  times,  while  ** Canaan"  was  disre- 
garded by  them.  Hence  we  may  assume,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the 
Amorites  occupied  and  gave  distinction  to  Palestine  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  Egyptian  names  furnish  no  ground  for  an  opinion 
either  way. 

*  Pvofessor  G.  F.  Moore,  in  PAOS.  1800,  p.  67  ff.,  dlsproyes  the  old 
theory  that  II733  means  *Mow  country."  This  derivation  has  long  been 
ooAsidered  dubious,  and  etymology  is  naturally  a  tery  subordinate 
kind  of  evidence  here. 
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ever    casually,  pretty  nearly  with    the    Biblical    state^ 
menta.^ 

§  182.  A  few  worcb  wUl  Buffioe  to  set  forth  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  conceptions  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  their  peoples,  as  far  as  our  meagre  knowledge  extends. 
Naturally  we  learn  of  Western  Asia  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments  only  after  it  was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  Egypt,  that  is,  only  after  the  days  of  the  old  empire  of 
Memphis.  The  name  Zahi,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  designate  the  whole  region  between  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,  has  been,  proved  by  MiUler 
to  denote  Phoenicia.  Palestine,  or  rather  Western  Pales- 
tine, was  known  as  pa  Kaaidna^  ^^the  Canaan/'  R^tenu 
was  at  first  the  Lebanon  region,  but  having  been  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Syria,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
^' Upper  Retenu"  or  Northern  Palestine  and  Southern 
Syria,  and  ^^  Lower  Retenu,"  or  the  country  towards  the 
Euphrates.  The  latter  region  belonged,  in  the  Hettite 
times,  also  to  ^^the  great  land  of  Hetta^^^  but  this  is  scarcely 
a  geographical  term  in  the  strict  meaning.  The  Cilician 
coast-land  was  called  Kafiv,.  Edom  was  known  as  Adem 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Western.  Mesopotamia 
was  referred  to  under  the  Aramaic  form  Naharina,  the  well- 
known  Biblical  D'Hnj,  the  same  country,  virtually,  which 
its  inhabitants  in  the  fifteenth  century  called  MltdnL  The 
peoples  inhabiting  these  districts  were  denominated  in 
general  Amu^ — possibly  a  relic  of  the  old  Egyptio-Semitic 
times.     The  Biblical  Amorites  are  recognized  in  the  phrase 

*^the  land  of  AnmrJ*^     Another  designation  of  southwest 

■  ■■   -  ■• — ■  ■ ' -  ..     

^  This  view  is  stiU  maiatained  by  some  careful  modem  aoholais  such  as 
Geoige  Adam  Smith  (Historical  Geography  of  Palestine,  Loudon,  1894, 
p.  4).  The  whole  theory  of  a  distinction  between  the  peoples  is  rejected 
byagroopoldislhigaishedcritlcsinfavQur  of  the  opinion  that"Canaaaite** 
aad  **  Amorite  **  virtually  mean  the  same  thing,  the  two  words  being  used 
by  two  different  authors  of  the  Heixateuch.  The  influence  of  these  au- 
thorities is  so  great  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  fuller  statement 
ni  their  main  poaitioiis.    See  Note  4  in  Appendix, 

>  CI  Hebr.  07,  ''people*'  ?    But  see  MOller,  AMen  und  Europa^  p.  123. 


^ 
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Palestine  is  Saru,^  Barbarian  hordes  of  the  north  gener- 
ally are  called  Fenhu.  The  miscellaneous  nomads  of  North 
and  Northwest  Arabia  and  Southern  Palestine' are  known 
to  the  Egyptians  as  Sawu  or  ^^ Shepherds,"'  or  Bedawin.^ 

§  188.  In  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  records  the 
general  name  of  Palestine,  including  Phoenicia,  is  mat 
AmurL^  Along  with  this  we  have  mat  Hatte  (or  HeUe}^ 
the  land  of  the  Hettites,  which  was  originally  applied  to 
Northern  Syria,  but  in  the  later  inscriptions  (e.g.  those  of 
Sinacherib)  was  extended  to  include  Palestine  also,  and 
even  Cyprus.  This  island,  of  the  very  first  importance  from 
the  earliest  times,  was  by  the  Egyptians  called  Am  (from 
which  possibly  we  have  the  name  Asia)  and  by  the  Assjrr- 
ians,  Tatnan.  From  the  ninth  oentury  onward,  frequent 
reference  is  made  in  the  cuneiform  Inscriptions  to  the 
several  political  divisions  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  that 
usually  by  names  familiar  to  us  from  the  Old  Testament. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  enumerated  here,  as  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  cite  them  later.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  name  ^* Israel''  is,  so  far,  found  only  once  (§  228),  and 
then  it  designates  the  ^Northern  kingdom,"  i^ioh  is  else- 
where called  Blt-ffwnrl^  **  the  home  of  Omri." 


^^r^'i^mm^m 


1  The  word  very  strikingly  suggests  the  suppofied  A^dru,  **  the  West  ** 
of  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians ;  but  see  below  for  another  reading  of 
the  latter. 

*  Cf.  Gen.  zlTl.  &4. 

*  In  tlie  above  detaUs  I  have  mainly  followed  W.  Max  Mttller,  J4teii 
und  Europa  naeh  altdgyptUchen  Denkmdlern^  1893. 

*  That  is,  the  land  of  Amur.  Usually  the  word  has  been  read  Ahami^i) , 
which  would  literally  mean  "  west"  (tirw).  It  wooM,  however,  besorange 
that  the  Babylonians  should  pick  out  Palestine  alone,  of  all  western 
countries,  as  the  "  Western  land.»»  Proper  names  of  ooantrles  are  not 
wont  to  be  coined  in  such  a  fashion.  That  the  name  of  the  country 
should  be  used  later  as  a  synonjrm  for  **  West,**  Is  natural  enoUgh.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  country  called  the  land  of  th^  Amoritie  by 
the  E^ptians  (see  above);  and  the  El  Amama  tablets  use  the  wvvA 
before  tts  for  Palestine,  even  those  written  from  Phoenicia  itself  (Bt.  M. 
collection,  Nr.  13 ;  see  note  to  p.  xlvii  by  the  editors),  which  could  hardly 
be  done  if  the  word  meant  *<  West-land.'*  As  the  reading  ^miifti  Is 
now  accepted,  it  goes  far  to  show  the  priority  of  the  Anorltee  k>i^  the 
Canaanitea  in  th«  occupation  of  Palestine  (§  ISl,  n.). 
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I 

§  134.  PsBMAicrENT  relatioifs  between  Egypt  aud  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Western  Asia  were  first  estab- 
lished thiough  the  conunercial  interests  and  enterprise,  of 
the  former.  From  the  earliest  known  times  the  Sinaitic 
pemnsula  was  brought  into  closest  association  with  JSgypt. 
On. the  one  hand,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert  were 
more  and  more  tempted  to  undertake  predatory  raids  across 
the  Isthmus  as  Egypt  grew  more  i^ttraqtive  through  her 
increasing  riches;  on  the  other,  the  civilized  dwellers  on 
the  Nile  gradually  learned  to  prizei  and  to  work  the  copper 
and  malachite  deposits  -of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  appro* 
priate  a  share,  of  the  products  of  South  and  West  Arabia, 
whicK  they  brought  by  ferries  over  the  Red  See-  Thu9 
the  garrisons  which  watched  the  frontier  to  guard  agejlost 
invasion  assumed  a  wider  jurisdiction  in  scouring .  the 
undiBturbed  possession '  of  the  mines,  and  watching  the 
spice-bearing  caravans.  It  was  in  such  a  w^ay,  and  not 
merely  through  geographical  propinquity,  that  the  im- 
memorial claim  of  Egypt  to  the  control  of  the  Peninsula 
was  establiahedy  —  a  claim  which  has  been  maijQtained 
through  countless  changes  of  rulers  and  dynasties  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  earliest  Egyptian  king  of  whom  ^e 
kitcrw  iinything  definite,  Snefru,  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
(c.  8000  B..0.),  was  probably  the  actual  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  rule  in  Northwest  Arabia.  The  influence  thus 
early  secured  was  maintained  all  through  the  times  of  the 
old  Memphitic  regime,  though  sometitnes  at  a  heavy  6ost. 
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as  we  find  that  Pepi  (c.  2600),  in  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  had 
to  make  a  large  levy  of  troops  among  the  subject  people  of 
Nubia,  in  order  to  contend  in  Asia  with  great  Semitic 
hordes  whom  he  succeeded  in  subduing  in  five  successive 
campaigns. 

§  135.  Quite  different  was  the  history  of  Egypt's  earli- 
est associations  with  Palestine.  We  know  of  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  occupy  by 
force  or  otherwise  any  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  up  to  the 
time  of  the  regime  of  the  Hyksos,  who  were  themselves  of 
an  Asiatic  origin.  That  they  had,  however,  an  interest  in 
the  country  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  their  own 
empire  is  morally  certain.  The  caravan  traffic,  passing 
from  Southern  and  Western  Arabia  through  Palestine  and 
Syria,  with  Babylonia  as  its  main  ultimate  destination, 
formed  a  motive  for  Egyptian  concern  in  Asiatic  affairs 
which  co-operated  with  the  natural  desire  to  secure  a  share 
of  the  products  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  the  gfrowing 
maritime  trade  of  the  Phoenician  cities.  At  first,  doubt- 
less, intercourse  with  Palestine  was  carried  on  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  foreign  caravans;  but  in  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  we  find  clear  indications  of  lively  and 
close  communication.^  But  while  the  Egyptians  do  not 
appear  to  have  attempted  an  occupation  of  Palestine  till  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  seem  to  have  joined  with  the  peoples  of  Arabia 
from  much  more  remote  times  in  their  incursions  into  the 
Delta.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  in  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  dynasties  (c.  2300)  a  great  invasion  of  Egypt  was 
made  by  the  Amu,  or  Palestinians,  and  the  Shasu,  and 
that  the  country  was  for  a  time  actually  under  their  con- 
trol.* The  prosperous  times  of  the  renowned  Twelfth 
Dynasty  (c.  2130-1980)  were   followed  by  a  period  of 

1  See  Meyer,  GA.  §  08. 

'  Nearly  coincident  in  date  with  the  Elamitic  and  Babyl(»iian  iny^Bloiis 
of  Palestine  (Gren.  xiv.  §  109  ff.).  May  not  the  one  have  been  the  occaaion 
of  the  other  ? 
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anaTehy,  and  then  cftmiB  the  rule  of  the  ^  She^^erd  Prinoee," 
or  Hykaos. 

§  186.  The  invasion  and  domination  of  the  Hykaos,  so 
memorable  in  Egyptian  history,  are  chiefly  of  interest  to 
UB  here  in  as  far  as  we  can  trace  among  this  famous  people 
a  Canaanitic  intermixture.  That  the  Hyksos  were  Semites 
of  one  sort  or  another  is  not  certain,  but  is  very  probable.: 
At  any  rate,  there  followed  in  their  train  a  multitude  of 
Canaanites,  lured  on,  with  other  tribes^  by  the  promise  of 
a  wholesale  invaeicm  of  the  richest  and  most  assailable 
of  the  Western  lands.  And  these  immigrants  formed  tibe 
controlling  element  for  centuries  in  Northern  Egypt,  and 
left  deep  traces  of  their  occupation  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  whole  country.  Hereafter,  Canaanitic  proper 
names  abounded  in  Egypt;  the  language  took  up  many 
Canaanitic  words,  and  deities  worshipped  by  the  same  race 
came  to  be  honoured  throughout  the  entire  Nile  Valley. 
Antecedently,  one  would  be  inclined  to  assign  the  Hyksos 
to  the  Semitic  race,  unless  we  assume  widiout  any  warraz&t 
tiiat  these  adventureirs  came  from  beyond  the  Taurus  or  the 
Tigris,  sinee  the  whole  country  from  the  Great  Sea  to  the 
mountains  of  Media,  and  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Semitic  peoples.' 
In  fact,  the  second  part  of  the  Greek  word  Hyksos  has  been 
plausibly  associated  with  the  §asu ;  according  to  Manetho,^ 
tile  whole  word  means  ^^  Princes  of  the  Shepherds  *'  (EgJ 
kek  =B  *^ prince").  It  is,  to  be  sure,  difficult  upon  this 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  supposed  representations  of  the 
Hyksos  kings  on  the  contemporary  monuments,  which 
show  a  physiognomy  of  broad  faces  and  upturned  lips  unlike 
that  of  any  branch  of  the  Semitic  race.  It  is  not  certain, 
howerer,  that  these  monuments,  which  are  rery  feiws  do 
really  represent  the  ** Shepherd  Princes*"    Some  authoii^ 

ties  regard  them  as  standing  for  the  origini^l  inhabitants 

—  ■  I  ■■  I    ■»  ■ ■  i  ■    I  .   ■ .  ■  ■  ■ — .  ■  .  ■  *■  -  y 

^  JoaephiLB  against  Apion,  ch.  14.    Hyksos  should  be  Hykusos,  that  ia 
tlie  Bingolar  was  written  by  mistake  for  the  plural  *' Princes  of  tlie 
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of  the  didtriclt,  similar  type«i  acooidi^g  to  Mitfiette  B^y, 
being  found  in  Menzaleh  at  the  present  time. 

§  187.  To  judge  from  the  acanty  eyidenoa  at  pur  dis- 
posal, the  most  influential  element  in  these  troops  of 
iiiYaders  weiei  pec^le  of  Palestiae  rather  than  ihe,  mpr^ 
^miliar  freebooters  of  Arabia.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  divinities  introduced  into  Egypt  in 
oonsequence  of  their  oocupation  were,  as  indicated  above^ 
North  Semitic,  among  them  being  .Ba'al,  Astarte,  and 
ReXep,^  the  Phoenician  Yulcan.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
tJiat  the  Egyptian  relations  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  recorded  in 
venerable  Hebrew  traditions,  were  ooiinected  in  some  way 
with  the  movements  of  the  nomads  of  Palestine  and  the 
border^land  towards  the  fertile  pastures  of  the  Delta.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  is  indicated  in.  the 
information  of  Num.  xiii.  22,  to  the  effect  that  HebroBt  i^^ 
Southern  Palestine,  ^^  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt,"  Zoan  or  Tanis  beil^g  the  Hyksos  oapitc^l^  As  wiU 
appear  presently,  the  type  of  civilization  prevalent  in 
Palestine  in  this  epoch  was  pastoral  rather  than  agrioul* 
tural,  the  country  being  traversed  by  a  population  liablci 
Uke  the  Patriarchs,  to  change  theix  residence  at  any  time* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the* 
invading  hosts  were  wholly  or  even  principally  Qanaan^ 
itio.  Their  number  alone  is  an  indication  to  the  contrary. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  seek  the  origin  of  these  mysteri- 
ous strangers  in.  some  remote  region  of  Western,  Asia,  and 
to  ascribe  their  migration  to  the  pressure  of  the  Scythianst 
or  some  such  equally  obscure  and  formidable  £aoe>  ol 
barbarisms.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  from  the  borders 
of  Egypt  to  find  the  home  of  the  immigrants.-  They  were 
most  probably  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  who 
were  urged  irresistibly  westward,  partly  by  lust  of  spoUa- 
tion  and  conquest,  and  partly  by  indisposition  to  pay  toll 
and  tribute  to  the  ubiquitous  and  exacting  Babylonian, 

1  Meyer,  GA.  §  109. 
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iHiofie  prearafe  bad  perhaps  been  i^ready  felt  in  tbe  prew 
ceding  gveat  Asiatic  invasion  of  Egypt  (§  185). 

§  188*  A  lMx>adly  and  indistinctly  drawn  picture  dfirliat 
Palestine  and  Syria  were  aboQt  200(^  B.  a  may  be  delineated 
somewhat  as  follows.  Of  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  we 
oan  only  infer  from  later  indications  that  the  fertile  plains 
of  Moab  were  occupied  by  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  and 
tiiat  the  spices  and  incense  of  Oilead  had  begun  to  attract 
cultivators  and  traders  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  26).  Of  the 
western  country,  the  central  and  southern  portions  were 
as  yet  but  sparsely  inhabited.  Palestine,  as  a  whole,  was 
still  a  land  of  shepherds.  A  glance  at  the  contour  of  the 
country  will  show  how  the  cultural  development  which  was 
reached  in  the  days  of  Joshua  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  so  long  delayed.  The  occupation  of  a  few  fertile 
districts,  widi  perhaps  occasional  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
eould  make  the  whole  country  neither  rich  nor  prosperous, 
and  Palestine  would  probably  never  have  become  the 
thickly  settled  land  which  it  was  in  its  flourishing  times 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  proximity  of  more  advanced 
communities.  It  was  a  slow  process  to  learn  to  utilise 
the  rains  and  mountain  brooks  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  to  make  the  countless  denuded  hills  vie  in  produo* 
tiveness  with  the  valleys  below  (d.  §  126). 

§  18d.  Tet  it  would  in  all  likelihood  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  in  2000  B.c.  the  land  was  entirely  given  up  to 
flocks  and  herds,  to  shepherds  and  Bedawin.  The  rich 
Philistian  plain,  and  still  more  the  fertile  vale  of  Jezreel, 
were  doubtless  already  the  home  of  a  settled  population, 
and  the  necessities  of  supply  for  the  growing  agricultural 
conmranities  led  to  the  establishment  here  and  there  of 
villages  and  towns.  Moreover,  it  was  through  these 
<iislricts  that  the  great  roads  of  traffic  ran,  and  the  most 
flourishing  of « these  rudimentary  cities  would  be  -those 
which  were  the  halting»pla(&es  of  caravans  and  drovers.  In 
this  way  grew  up  the  towns  of  which  we  read  in  Egyptian 
and  euneif orm  Palestinian  documents  of  a  few  centuries 
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later  (§  152),  and  whose  number  and  importance  at  that 
date  make  it  more  than  probable  that  many  of  them  were 
founded  before  2000  B.C.  To  the  localities  in-  Central  and 
Southern  Palestine,  whose  names  occur  in  the  patriarchal 
history,  we  must  not  ascribe  any  very  great  importance. 
Yet  some  of  them  were  more  than  mere  saei'ed  shrines,  the 
gathering-places  for  the  worship  of  local  divinities.  For- 
tresses like  Jerusalem,  and  frontier  towns  like  Hebron  and 
Ziklag,  doubtless  served  in  this  early  time  as  rallying- 
places  and  cities  of  defence  for  the  tribes  of  the  Canaanitea 
and  Amorites,  which  through  them  were  able  to  preserve 
their  autonomy  for  many  succeeding  centuries.  Most 
flourishing  of  all,  according  to  Gen.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xviii.,  and 
xix.,  were  the  cities  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (or  the 
Ghor),  whose  luxurious  prosperity  was  checked  by  a  vol- 
canic upheaval  and  reverted  to  hopeless  desolation. 

§  140.  But  the  Canaanites  who  first  became  more  tiban 
locally  prominent  were  those  who,  whether  as  separate  colo- 
nists, or  as  offshoots  from  the  main  body  of  immigrants, 
skirted  the  seashore,  until  they  reached  the  district  which 
we  know  as  PhoRuicia.  Here  the  chances  of  the  sea  made 
them  first  fishermen,  then  coasting  traders,  and  then  inven- 
tive manufacturers.  For  the  products  of  their  industry 
they  found  an  ever-widening  market,  so  that  by  the  trade 
which  they  monopolized  they  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  enrichment  which  their  cattle-raising  and  spice-grow* 
ing  brethren  could  never  hope  to  emulate.  Many  ages 
before  the  time  of  which  we  speak  they  had  ventured  out 
from  the  coast,  had  colonized  Cyprus,  and  ransacked  the 
whole  Eastern  Mediterranean  for  merchantable  commodi- 
ties and  materials  for  the  useful  arts.  The  main  impor- 
tance of  Phoenicia,  however,  for  the  world's  history  (§  66), 
like  that  of  Palestine,  was  as  yet  unattained.  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  were  now  yielding  tribute  of  noble  firs 
and  cedars  to  the  merchants  and  ship-builders  of  Sidon  and 
the  monarchs  and  nobles  of  Babylonia.  The  Long  stretch 
of  territory  between  Lebanon  and  the  Euphrates  was  as  yet 
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uncoatroUed  by  civilized  Hettites  or  Aramseana;  but 
already  the  trading-postfi  along  the  main  route  of  travel  and 
traffic  to  the  ail-absorbing  East  were  developing  into  cities, 
chief  of  which  were  Damascns,  Hamath,  and  Carchemish. 
§  141.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  point  to  trace 
in  a  general  way  the  highways  of  international  commum-^ 
cation,  as  they  were  traversed  not  merely  in  the  timeci  we 
are  considering,  but  for  many  long  years  after.  The 
reader  may  also  find  it  useful  to  bear  them  in  mind  as 
serving  to  indicate  the  routes  of  armies,  ambassadors,: 
couriers,  and  travellers. .  There  were  two  great  lines  of 
traffic  towards  the  East,  which,  however,  were  united 
during  a  great  part  of  the  whole  course.  In  southwestern 
Palestine,  the  traders  returning  from  Egypt  and  those  who 
came  from  Western  and  Southern  Arabia  took  the  coast* 
road  of  the  Philistian  plain,  and  crossing  the  country 
tJirough  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  where  Megiddo  was  very 
early  an  important  station,  they  passed  over  Jordan  to 
Gilead,  where  the  trade  of  Eastern  Palestine  was  centred* 
Thence  the  road  led  to  Damascus,  the  greatest  emporium 
west  of  the  Euphrates  for  all  manufactures  and  agricultural 
products,  just  half-way  between  that  boundary  stream  and 
Northern  Egypt.  Here  the  road  led  due  nortii  to  Hamath 
(HI  the  Orontea.  At  Hamath  it  was  joined  by  the  other,  a 
much  shorter  but  very  important  route,  which  specially 
served  the  interest  of  Phoenicia,  above  all  of  Tyre,  whose 
supremacy  among  its  sister  seaports  must  largely  be 
ascribed  to  its  command  of  this  avenue  of  traffic  from  its 
very  beginning  at  the  sea.  Following  the  LeontQS  upwards, 
this  road  traversed  the  fertile  valley  of  Ccele-^Syria;  then 
it  skirted  the  Orontes  in  its  downward  course,  till  at 
Hamath  it  was  merged  in  the  great  inter-continental  high- 
way. When  we  consider  the  enormous  timber  trade  of 
Lebanon,  both  with  the  East  and  with  the  West,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Litany  carried  down  much  of 
this  material  that  was  in  requisition  at  Tyre,  and  that  the 
Orontes  conveyed  as  far  as  its  northwestern  bend  at  Hamath 
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the  costly  woodfi  that  were  dfiBtined  for  the  axohited»  and 
eabinet^ooakero  of  Babylonia  and  Ajssjrria.  Fnwi  Haiaalih 
the  main  oarayan  route  was  followed  through  Aleppo  and 
Arpad  to  Carohenush^  on  the  western  bank  of  the. Eu- 
phrates. Crossing  the  BiTer,  a  course  nearly  dne  east  Was 
taken.  The  principal  stop  in  this  main. section  wasmftde 
at  the  ^  Great  Road  "  city,^  as  the  Bai^lonians  called  ii» 
Charran,  the  central  meeting^plaoe  of  cattle-stealers,  spioe- 
traders,  jewellers,  merchants,  and  negotiators  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  all  tongues  and  nationalities,  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  and  the  slnrine  of  countless  ijeiigioua  pil«* 
grims.  Further  eastward  still,  the  important  city  of 
Nisibis  was  passed;  and  when  Nineveh  was  reached  ihe 
route  was  practically  ended,  as  &r  as  Assyrian  trade  witii 
the  West  was  concerned.  But  the  commerce  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  plied  long  before  and  after  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Nineveh,  claimed  its  great  avenues  of  communication,  and 
of  these  t^e  Euphrates  route  was,  at  least  in  early  times, 
iHie  most  important  if  not  the  one  exclusively  employed. 
Later  also,  in  the  times  of  Assyrian  supremacy,  it  had  to 
be  followed  in  any  case,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
Ninevites  on  the  northeast.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
road  from  Damascus  through  Tadmor  to  the  Euphrates, 
was  in  these  early  times  as  yet  undeveloped  (cf.  1  K.  iz« 
18 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  4),  and  that  at  no  time  did  it  attain  to  tktt 
importance  of  the  main  route  over  Carchemish« 

§  142.  For  the  next  period,  which  reaches  to  the  Hettite 
occupation  of  Syria  (fourteenth  century),  we  have  miftoh 
fuller  and,  in  some  instances,  quite  novel  and  surprising 
sources  of  information  (§  151  ff.).  Daring  the  centuries 
thus  embraced,  Palestine  underwent  a  gradual  but  very 
substantial  development.  The  cities  and  fortres$esv  the 
conditions  of  whose  establishments  have  been  noted  above 
(§  139  f.),  became,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  thfe 
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^  The  ideogram  for  Charran  (karranu,  pH*  ^appay)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  signifies  **  highway.**    For  the  region  see  |  76.  '  i 
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people  (§  37),  the  oeatres  of  a  large  number  of  indepenileiilf 
piincipalities,  disinclined  to  and  usually  incapable  of 
confederation,  and  offering  a  tempting  and  easy  prey  to 
the  stronger  united  monarchies  of  the  East  and  West. 
The  religion  and  ordinary  elements  of  culture  of  thesa 
communities  were  naturally  Canaanitio ;  but  their  higher 
intellectual  derelopment  was  throughout  the  whole  peiriod 
distinctively  and  perhaps  exclusively  due  to  Babylonia. 
The  foundations  of  Babylonian  influence  and  cultiue  must 
have  been  laid  deep  and  strong  during  tht  dynasties  of 
native  princes,  and  a  close  communioation,  both  comiiieif« 
cial  and  diplomatic^  must  have  been  maintained  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Kasshite  regime  (§  121  ff.)w  Others 
wise  the  prevalence  of  Babylonian  language  and  writing 
in  the  fifteenth  century  (§  154)  wduld  be  entirely  in^xpli-* 
cable.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  least  from  the 
sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  power  of  Babylonia  in  thd 
West  was  steadily  waning,  and  since  the  petty  states  of 
Palestine  were  without  cohesion  or  collective  strebgtiti  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Egypt,  which  now  for  a  time  assumed 
the  place  of  predominance  once  occupied  by.  the  empire  of 
the  Euphrates. 

§  143.  The  rule  of  the  Shepherd  Princes  in  Egypt  wsa 
bought  to  an  end  early  in  the  sixteenth  century^  alter 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  reviving  monaixihy  of 
Thebes.  The  rejuvenation  of  the  empire,  due  to  the 
revivalof  the  national  spirit  which  folio  t<ired  the  abolition 
of  the  foreign  regime V  was  marked  most  distinctively  by 
a  new  attitude  towards  the  states  of  Western  Asia«  For- 
merly Egypt  had  been  the  sufferer  from  Asiatic  aggressors ; 
henceforth  it  became  her  policy  to  claim  an  interest  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  to  assert  the  claim  by  armed 
invaaion  whenever  her  resources  seemed  to  justify  the 
efforts  This  change  of  sentiment  and  aim  was  tio  doubt 
partly  due  to  a  reawakened  lust  of  conquest  and  powel; 
the  reaction  from  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  yoke.  But  the 
mlsito  of  the  Nile  Valley  had  deeper  moUves  and  a  furtbei^ 
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rettohing  pnrpoBe  than  the  impulses  of  mere  self-asseition. 
They  not  only  dreaded  a  repetition  of  incursions  on  the 
part  of  the  wild  nomads  who  had  almost  robbed  Egypt  of 
her  nationality  and  religion;  but  they  knew  also  that 
behind  these  Semitic  barbarians  there  was  an  empire  with 
a  oivilization  equal  to  their  own  in  antiquity  and  virility, 
with  a  political  system  more  manageable  and  coherent,  by 
yirtne  of  which  Babylonia  had  already  brought  the  fairest 
portions  of  Asia  under  control,  and  they  felt  that  the 
possession  of  Palestine  and  Syria  would  not  merely  secure 
them  against  the  return  of  the  ^^  Shepherds, "  but  serve  them 
also  as  the  very  best  possible  vantage-ground  for  offensive 
or  defensive  warfare  against  their  inevitable  and  permanent 
rivals.  They  thus  made  it  their  constant  aim  to  push  their 
frontier  as  far  eastward  as  possible,  and  to  convert  the 
strongholds  of  their  uncertain  and  dangerous  neighbours 
into  fortresses  for  their  own  protection.  The  control  or 
chief  profit  of  the  trade  of  Pbcsnicia  and  Syria  was,  of 
course,  also  included  in  their  plans. 

§  144.  Egypt  was  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Hyksos  by  Aahmes  I,  the  first  king  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  (c.  1580  B.C.).  After  driving  the  Asiatic  allies 
of  the  usurping  immigrants  over  the  Isthmus,  the  advan- 
tage was  followed  up  by  a  formal  invasion  of  Palestine. 
Shanihen,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  6  as  among  the  frontier 
towns  of  Southwest  Canaan,  and  at  this  earlier  date  one 
of  the  principal  fortresses  of  Palestine,  submitted  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  proceeded  thence  to  an  attack  upon  Phos* 
nicia,  where  they  apparently  met  with  little  substantial 
resistance.  This  inroad,  however,  did  not  result  at  onoe 
in  permanent  occupation.  It  rather  prepared  the  way  for 
It  subsequent  course  of  conquest  and  annexation.  ^^  This 
Asiatic  campaign  had  shown  the  Egyptians  the  way  into 
Asia.  The  wars  had  also  trained  generals  and  armies,  and 
Aahmes'  successors  saw  to  it  that  neither  deteriorated. 
A  new  spirit  had  come  over  the  once  peaceful  peofde,  and 
army  after  army  set  out  on  warlike  expeditions.     Amon 
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and  MentU)  the  great  gods  of  Thebes,  became  war-gods,  in 
whose  neunes  the  kings  fought  their  wars;  and  into  the 
temple  of  Amon  poured  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty  won 
in  war  and  the  tribute  wrung  from  conquered  nations- 
The  entire  character  of  the  wars,  too,  was  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  horse  from  Asia.  The  home  of  the  horse 
was  most  probably  the  Turanian  steppe.  It  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos.  Horses  were  not  used  at  tUs- 
time  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  only  in  war  and  on  the  chase. 
They  were  not  used  in  riding,  but  only  to  draw  the  two- 
wheeled  chariots.  These  chariots  were  imported  into  Eg^t 
from  Syria,  where  chariot-building  was  a  flourishing  indus- 
try. ^  The  very  word  for  chariot — merkabet — is  of  Semitic 
origin.  This  new  arm  entirely  changed  the  character  and 
dimensions  of  battles.  Moreover,  chariots  and  horses  w^re 
expensire,  and  the  charioteer  required  special  training* 
These  two  circumstances  favoured  the  formation  of  stand- 
ing armies  and  increased  the  advantage  the  greater  sta^tes 
had  over  their  smaller  neighbours.  These  facts  will 
account  for  the  successes  the  Egjrptians  won  over  the 
Syrian  states  in  the  ensuing  campaigns."'    ' 

§  145.  The  second  king  after  Aahmes,  Thothmes  I,  led 
a  regular  expedition  through  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
objective  point  of  his  march  was  Mesopotamia,  the  meeting-r 
place  of  all  the  great  routes  of  traffic  (§  141).  In  his 
successful  progress  as  an  invader  of  these  regions  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  as  being  the  first  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  accomplish  this  feat,  he  erected  a  commemora^ 
tive  tablet  east  of  the  River,  which  at  the  same  time  was 
to  indicate  the  exigent  of  the  Egyptian  dominions.  These 
incursions,  brilliant  as  was  their  success,  were,  however, 
little  more  than  forays,  with  plunder  as  their  chief  aim  and 
result.  Tribute  was,  of  course,  imposed  upon  the  con- 
quered peoples,  but  as  no  army  of  occupation  was  left  to 
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1  Cf .  Josh.  xi.  4  for  Northern  Palestine. 

>  Wendel,  HUtorp  of  JBffppt  (History  Primezv),  p.  67. 
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secure  the  fruits  of  the  conquest,  the  compulsory  loyalty 
of  the  new  Egyptian  subjects  ranished  with  the  disappeaiv 
aiiee  of  the  iuTaders.  The  daughter  and  second  suocessor 
of  Tfaothmes  I,  an  enterprising  and  ambitions  queen  named 
Mfi-ka-Ra,  signalized  her  reign  chiefly  by  a  large  maritime 
commercial  expedition  to  Southern  Arabia,  which  rettimed 
with  an  immense  freight  of  the  products  of  ^  Punt»"  or 
Sbeba,  chief  among  which  were  spices,  incense,  gold, 
i^ory,  and  curious  animals.  She  does  not  seem  to  have 
interfered  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  Her  half-^brother 
and  successor,  Thothmes  III  (c.  1520),  who  enjoyed  a 
long  reign,  was  the  greatest  of  Egyptian  conquerors.  He 
wae  the  first  who  really  made  determined  and  systematic 
efforts  for  the  subjugation  of  Syria.  The  sense  of  danger 
awakened  by  experience  of  the  new  Egyptian  policy  had 
already  led  to  an  alliance  of  the  various  communities  south 
of  Hamath,  at  the  head  of  which  was  apparently  the  king 
of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and  when  Thothmes  appeared 
in  Northern  Palestine  their  oombined  forces  confronted 
him  at  Megiddo.  Here  was  fought  the  first  on  reoord  of 
those  countless  battles  which  have  made  famous  that 
liieetittg^place  of  armies,  and  through  which  iticame  to-^be 
so  appropriately  typical  of  the  horrors  and  4ttsolatu>ns  of 
war  (Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  invaders  were  victorious^  and 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine  acknowledged  the  Egyp- 
tian mle«  W^at  is  specially  noteworthy  is  the  further 
fact  that  the  king  of  Assyria  (§  173)  sent  to  the  conqueror 
valuable  propitiatory  gifts,  he,  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
princes  of  Babylonia,  being  now  completely  ruled  out  of 
the  WestJand.  The  rest  of  the  fifteen  Asiatic  campaigns 
of  the  same  monarch  had  most  frequently  for  tlieir  object 
the  putting  down  of  insurrections.  This  task  was  the 
order  of  the  day  during  the  whole  of  the  x6gitie  of  the 
Pharaohs  in  Asia,  on  aiccount  of  their  lack  of  organising 
faculty  in  the  government  of  conquered  lands,  and  also 
because  the'  subject  states  (or  rather  cities,  with  their 
surrounding  districts,  §  88)  were  so  heterogeneous  and 
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scattered.  Thothmes,  however,  Buoeeeded  also  in  extend* 
ing  hia  possessions  materially,  not  only  gaining  G«vehe- 
mish,  the  Hettite  capital,  but  a  long  strip  of  ooiuntry 
besides  in  Nabarina,  or  Mesopotamia^  up  and  down  the 
Euphrates.  Perhaps  more  important  and  more  prd&table 
acquisition  was  made  in  securing  the  control  of  the  Phcs^ 
niekin  coastland^  its  thriving  seaport  towns,  including 
AjTvad,  Byblos,  and  Tyre,  and  its  colonies  in  Cyprus.  AU 
o£  these  yielded  substantial  addition  to  the  royal  treasuries 
and  the  priestly  endowments*  The  wealth  of  the  stajte^ 
augmented  besides  by  eostly  wares  and  precious  metals 
from  Nubia  and  South  Arabia^  thus  became  great  beyohd 
example.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  acquisitions  of 
Thothmes  III  in  Syria  was  the  dai:^hter  of  the  king  oi 
Retenu  (§  182),  who  became  one  of  his  queens.  This  simple 
and  obvious  method  of  eementing  allianoes  seems  to  have 
been  the  highest  achievement  of  Egyptian  diplomacy  in  Asiat 
It  became  the  favouxite  practice  of  his  successors,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  frequent  and  often  prolonged  negCHr 
tiatioiu  (cf.  §  149  f.)^  Of  little  permanent  consequence 
weie  tiie  attempts  made  to  establish  the  worship  of  Egypr 
tian  deities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  although  at 
Tunip,  a  region  in  the  neighbourhood .  of  Damascus,  th0 
eolt  of  Amen  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  for  a  generation 
or  more.  The  two  immediate  successors  of  this  enterprii^T 
mg  monarch  sueoeeded,  by  dint  of  frequent,  expeditibtia 
and  hursh  treatment  of  rebels,  in  keeping  the  conquered 
territory  in  tolerable  subjection.  Their  reigns  were  short, 
lasting  together  not  more  than  twenty  years,  and  with  the 
accession  of  the  next  in  order,  Amenophis  III  (c«  1450), 
we  come  to  the  turning-point  in  th^  history  of  Egyptian 
influenoe  in  Asia.  -n 

§  14&  In  the  introduction  to  this  work.  (§  11)  occasion 
was  taken  to  remark  th$t  the  annals  of  the  Semitic  histort 
ograi^eis  give  us  only  a  very  general  and  inadequate 
jucture  of  the  real  history  and  complexion  of  the  times  and 
events  which  they  ^pnunemorate.    The  observation  may 
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be  made  still  more  emphatically  oi  the  Egjrptian  cDort 
documeDts,  which  by  courtesy  are  called  historical.  For 
example,  the  adventures  of  all  the  Pharaohs  in  Asia  are 
recorded  in  the  same  stereotjrped  fashion,  each  of  their 
expeditions  being  represented  as  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession, the  invincible  monarch  doing  everything  in  a 
large,  irresistible,  heroic  fashion  that  precludes  the  variety 
and  detail  of  cii'cumstantial  action,  which  give  life  and 
interest  to  all  real  historical  narration.  The  quelling  of 
stubborn  insurrections,  a  drawn  or  more  than  doubtful 
battle,  a  foray  for  plunder  or  provision  among  defenceless 
villages,  or  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  North  Syrian 
forests,  are  all  duly  recorded  and  vaunted  as  glorious 
triumphs  and  conquests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hold  of 
Egypt  upon  Asia,  which  was  never  very  sure,  was  steadily 
relaxing  after  the  time  of  the  great  Thothmes  III,  though 
one  would  never  have  learned  this  from  the  records  of  the 
kings,  which  are,  to  be  sure,  quite  meagre,  and  yet  have 
nothing  to  report  but  unbroken  success.  We  know  how 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  historical  research  in  any  age 
are  even  a  few  specimens  of  contemporary  correspondence. 
Such  a  desideratum  has  been  supplied  in  the  most  satis* 
fikctory  manner  by  the  now  famous  collection  of  letters 
written  upon  the  so-called  Tell  el  Amama  tablets*  These 
letters  are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  students 
of  history,  because  they  introduce  us  at  once  to  the  affairs 
of  the  most  important  peoples  of  the  second  millennium 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  light  up  for  us  as  by  a  single 
electric  flash  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  enveloped 
the  century  in  which  they  were  composed. 

§  147.  As  far  as  Egypt  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
reigns  of  Amenophis  III  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Amenophis  IV,  that  are  illustrated  by  the  discovery. 
The  latter  (c.  1415  B.C.)  was,  in  religious  matteraat  least, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings,  in  that  he 
formally  cast  off  the  prevailing  worship  of  Atneny  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  whole  Theban  r^gime^  and  undertook 
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to  revolutionize  the  faith  of  the  empire  by  exalting  to. 
exclusive  honour  Aten,  the  god  of  the  sun^isk.  In, other 
words,  he  aimed  to  establish  solar  monotheism  as .  th6 
national  religion.  For  this  purpose  he  changed  his  name, 
the  £rst  portion  of  which  was  the  name  of  the  discarded 
deity,  to  Chu-en-Aten,  ^the  lustre  of  the  solar  disk." 
Further,  and  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  removed 
the  royal  residence  from  Thebes,  the  capital  of  his  dynasty, 
the  sacred  city  of  Amen,  to  a  site  almost  exactly  half-way 
between  it  and  the  ancient  capital  Memphis.  Hither  he 
brought  the  royal  treasures  and  archives,  and  hej?e  he.begati 
the  erection  of  ^  new  and  magnificent  temple,  v^hich  should 
be  the  centre  and  shrine  of  the  new  worship.  Hand  in 
hand  with  his  efforts  to  advance  the  exclusive  claims  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Sun-god,  went  on  the  suppression  of 
the  traditional  faith  and  its  observances,  the  destruction 
or  defacement  of  the  temples  and  monuments  which  were 
their  outward  symbols  and  embodiments,  and  the  oblitei-a- 
tion  of  the  inscriptions  and  sacred  books  which  served  for 
their  authentication  and  regulation.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  motives  of  the  reforming  king  were  pure 
and  his  views  enlightened  and  profound,  though  we  have 
no  knowledge  ai  the  details  of  his  belief  or  his  work.  His 
attempt  was  a  splendid  failure.  He  had  not  even  tin^e  to 
bring  to  completion  outward  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment and  propagation  of  his  monotheistic  conceptions. 
His  reign  of  about  twelve  years  and  his  life  were  probably 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  revolt  against  his. too  thorough^ 
going  and  uncompromising  propagandism,  and  as  he  left 
no  son  to  vindicate  his  cause  and  to  adjust  the  disturbed 
affairs  of  the  empire,  a  period  of  anarchy  was  the  inevitable 
and  melancholy  sequel  of  his  death. 

§  148.  What  further  interests  us  in  connection  with 
the  ill-fated  reformer,  the  "  heretic  "  king  Chu-en-Aten,  has 
to  do  with  the  city  which  he  made  his  brief  capital.^     Its 

1  An  interesting  sketch  of  Tell  el  Amama  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Bosoawen,  may 
be  found  in  the  Ind^enderU^  Joly  27,  1898. 
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mins  lie  near  the  modem  village  of  Tell  el  Amama* 
on  the  right  bank  oi  the  Nile,  in  north  latitude  about 
27^"^.  In  the  year  1888  there  were  found  among  them 
by  ^  peasant  woman,  who  was  seeking  antiquities  for  pui^ 
poses  of  sale,  a  number  of  tablets  written  in  cuneiform 
characters.  Continued  searoh  led  to  the  unearthing  of 
nearly  320  documents  complete  or  fragmentary.  Of  these 
about  two*thirds  found  their  way  to  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin  and  to  the  British  Museum,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  were  retained  in  the  Museum  at  Bulak  in 
Egypt.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  cuneiform  docu* 
ments'in  Middle  Egypt  was  a  notable  surprise;  but  this 
was  greatly  augrmented  when  it  appeared  upon  examination 
that  they  consisted. of  letters,  mostly  written  in  the  Baby- 
lonian language  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  from  rulers 
or  officials  of  several  Asiatic  countries  to  King  Amenophis 
III  and  his  successor,  Amenophis  IV,  or  Ghu*-en-Aten, 
and  persons  connected  with  their  courts*  Those  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  >the  former  king  had  been,  of  course,  brought 
from  Thebes  to  the  new  religious  capital  in  the  general 
deportation  above  alluded  to.  The  contents  of  the  docu- 
ments show  them  to  have  consisted  of  diplomatic  messages, 
business  and  friendly  communications,  and  reports  as  to 
the  affairs  of  subject  states.  They  proceed  from  Babylonia, 
then  under  the  Kasshite  regime  (§  128);  from  Assyria, 
ihen  beginning  to  cherish  extensive  political  designs 
(§  178);  from  Mesopotamia,  then  partly  under  a  non- 
Semitic  government;  and  from  Egyptian  prefects  or  depu^ 
ties  in  the  dependent  districts  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Naturally,  the  last-named  collection  will  have  for  us  the 
deepest  interest,  but  the  significance  of  each  of  the  other 
groups  should  also  be  briefly  indicated,  and  then  it  will  be 
in  place  to  draw  one  or  two  general  conclusions^.^ 

■  «■!»  «ili<li  ■■■«  «  11  -■  lll'll  I  ■ l-lli.l.l        ,  ^^•^tmm^.^^^m^f.yma^ 

1  Much  has  already  been  done,  and  that  by  competent  men,  for  the 
publication  and  interpretation  of  these  difficult  inscriptions.  The  two 
chief  ooUeotioas  have  already  been  published  in  careful  editions  of  the 
texts,  that  of  the  Berlin  Museum  by  Winckler  and  Abel  (see  ZA.  YI, 
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§  149.  The  correspondence  between  Egypt  and  Babj^ 
Ionia  is  more  valuable  for  what  it  suggests  than  for  what 
it  directly  discloses.  It  consists  of  eleven  letters:  on^ 
from  Amenophis  III  to  Kalllma^n^  king  of  Babylonia; 
three  from  the  latter  to  the  former;  seven  from  Buna^ 
buriash,  king  of  Babylonia  (o.  1440*^1406,  of.  §  175)  to 
Amenophis  IV  of  Egypt.  The  principal  subjects  dia^ 
cussed  are  intermarriages  between  the  one  court  and  the 
other.  Amenophis  III^  who  had  already  married  the 
sister  of  the  Babylonian  king,  is  anxious  also  to  secure  his 
daughter.  Her  father,  however,  hesitates  diplomatically, 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  how  his 
sister  has  be^i  treated  since  she  allied  herself  to  the 
Egyptian  royal  house.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  point,  but  after  a  time  the  Babylonian 
tells  the  Egyptian  that  his  daughter  being  now  old  enough 
to  many,  she  is  at  his  disposal.  There  had  been  several 
intermarriages  on  both  sides  involving,  as  we  may  infer 
fr(»n  this  specimen,  a  vast  amount  of  negotiatioin.     The 

141;  VU,  121  ff.),  Oer  ThofU(\feJfund  von  El-Amarna,  Berlin,  1890; 
that  of  the  British  Museum  by  Bezold,  with  Introduciion  by  Bezold  and 
Bndgi^  (the  oiigfnal  puitiiMe):  of  the  tablets),  London,  1802.  In  Orfeftfol 
Diplomacy^  London,  1893,  Bezold  givea  a  transeription  of  the  ttxte,  with 
Tocabolfiry  and  note«.  The  Bertia  edition  contains  also  copies  o(  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Museum  at  Bulak,  so  that  the  whole  find  is  now  virtually 
before  the  public  in  a  reliable  form.  Portions  of  the  texts  have  already 
been  translated  and  explained,  notably  in  the  masterly  articles  by 
Zimmeru,  Brief e  ana  dem  Fande  in  EliAmaina,  and.  Die  Keilschrih*' 
briafe  ana  Jemsalem*  ZA.  V,  187-165 ;  VI,  245-263.  See  also  Badge  m 
PSBA.  X,  540^569,  and  Sayce,  ibid,  X,  488-526 ;  XI,  326-413,  the  last- 
named  essay  dealing  with  the  Bulak  tablets.  Of  the  numerous  more  or 
leae  popular  articles,  special  attention  may  be  called  to  Zimmem's  inaii-* 
gniBl  dissertation  at  Halle,  Palfetina  lun  das  Jahr  1400  t.  Chr.  naoh 
neaen  Qoelien  {Zeitschrift  des  deut9ch«n  Pcild9tiHa-  Vereins^  XIII,  133-* 
147),  of  which  an  abstract  was  furnished  in  the  Independent^  July  16, 1891, 
and  the  Hagaztne  of  Christian  Literature^  February,  1892 ;  Lehmann, 
Aas  dem  Funde  von  Tell  el  Amama,  ZA.  Ill,  372-406  (comprehensive 
and  B^ggestiTe)  ;  and  lor  Egypt  and  Sjnria  a  brilUant  rteDm6 1^  Sayce  In 
Sunday  School  Times,  Jan.  23,  1892.  A  complete  bibliography  up  to 
date  appeared  in  the  Introduction  to  the  British  Museum  texts  mentioned 
above. 
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leading  motive  both  of  the  proposals  and  the  delays  was,  of 
course,  on  both  sides,  the  desire  to  secure  as  large  a  dowry 
as  possible  and  other  accompanying  gifts,  since  presents, 
sometimes  up  to  a  specified  amount,  are  openly  demanded. 
But  larger  affairs  of  state  than  these  really  depended  on 
the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Aside  from  the  main 
consideration  that  the  two  empires  at  the  limits  of  the 
civilized  world  should  be  on  a  footing  of  amity,  and  so 
preserve  international  peace  generally,  incidental  advan- 
tages were  gained,  such  as  treaties  of  cosnmerce  and 
conventions  as  to  customs,  duties,  and  other  levies  made 
upon  merchants  of  the  one  country  trading  in  the  other* 
The  letters  of  Burrabiiriash,  while  also  looking  well  after 
the  main  chance,  give  incidental  information  of  value. 
For  example,  in  one  of  them  the  Babylonian  king  reminds 
the  Egyptian  that  his  father,  Kurigalzu,  had  refused  to 
join  in  an  invasion  of  Egypt  planned  by  certain  Palestinian 
marauders,  on  the  ground  of  the  league  between  them,  and 
had  even  notified  the  disturbers  ^  that  he  would  make  war 
on  any  king  who  would  join  them  in  attacking  the  king  of 
Egypt,  "his  brother."  Thus  we  see  that  an  offensive 
alliance  between  these  widely  separated  nations  was  at 
least  a  matter  of  profession. 

§  150.  Letters  from  two  kings  of  Assyria,  also  to 
Amenophis  IV  (cf.  §  175),  reveal  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  by  the  rising  rival  of  Babylonia  to  secure  the  favour 
of  Eg}rpt  with  gifts,  and  the  establishing  of  ccmfidential 
relations  generally.  Of  special  interest  to  us  are  also  the 
lettera  that  come  from  the  region  of  Western  Mesopotamia, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  before  us  most  fully  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  mouarchs  of  the  time,  and  furnish  much 
incidental  information  as  to  matters  of  trade  and  politics. 
The  name  of  the  country  thus  associated  with  Egypt  was 
Mitani,  a  region  apparently  comprising  most  of  Naharain 
(§  76)  and  the  southern  portion  of  Cappadocia  or  Kom- 


^  Br.  M.  collection,  Nr.  2 ;  see  Introd.,  p.  zzz  f. 
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magene.^  The  people  of  this  country,  or  at  least  its 
goyeming  class,  appear  not  to  have  been  of  Semitic  stock, 
since  one  of  the  El  Amarna  letteis  from  this  source  is 
written  in  a  non-Semitic  language.^  Yet,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Western  Asiatics,  they  availed  themselves  usually  of 
the  well-known  language  of  general  intercourse,  the  world* 
compelling  Babylonian.  The  political  significance  id  the 
communications  between  this  region  and  Egypt  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  Thothmes  III  (§  145) 
had  not  only  pushed  his  conquest  to  the  Euphrates,  but  had 
acquired  a  strip  of  territory  on  its  eastern  bank.  The 
kings  of  Mltani  who  reigned  after  his  time  were  strcmg 
enough  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
River,  and  to  the  less  powerful  successors^  of  the  great 
conqueror  it  seemed  the  best  policy  to  cultivate  their 
friendship,  as  a  {H*otection  for  their  own  precarious  posses- 
sions in  Syiia,  and  as  a  general  barrier  to  movements 
unfriendly  to  Egypt  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  neighbouis 
of  the  centrally  situated  Mesopotamian  monarchy.  The 
importance  of  these  political  relations  had  already  been 
vaguely  known  to  Egyptologists.  Thi,  the  beautiful  and 
beloved  qiieen  or  chief  wife  of  Amenophis  III,  who  at- 
tained exceptional  eminence  among  Egyptian  women,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Northeastern  Syria, 
and  a  scarab  inscription  tells  tlmt  another  consort  came 
to  him  from  Naharina,  the  daughter  of  King  Satama^ 
with  317  ladies  in  her  train.  Now  Dushratta,  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  this  group,  correspondent  of  Ameno^ 
-pbis  III,  was  the  brother  of  the  latter  Mesopotamian 
princess,  and  we  learn  from  him  that  not  only  his  sister, 
but  his  daughter  also,  changed  her  nationality  and  her 

1  See  particalarly  Lehmann  in  ZA.  Ill,  877 ;  Jensen,  ibid,  VI,  67 
if.,  842  ff. ;  Introd.  to  Br.  M.  ooUection,  p.  xxxvii ;  Winekler,  OriMtaU 
i$eh€  FtfnckMngen^  p.  86  i. 

*  Attempts  to  read  and  interpret  the  language  in  qaeetion  hare  beea 
made,  notably  by  S&yoe,  Brfinnow,  and  Jensen.  See  artictos  by  all  tbvte 
in  ZA.  V,  166-274,  and  one  by  Jensen,  ibid.  YI,  84-72. 
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faith  in  the  oause  of  matrimonial  diplomacy.  The  pro* 
fnaenesB  of  verbiage,  the  effuBiyeneas  of  compliment,  and 
the  skill  in  suggesting  ^^ better  terms,"  which  are  the 
most  marked  characteristios  of  the  venerable  documents 
that  relate  to  these  and  other  matters  of  grave  common 
ooncem,  entitle  them  to  no  insignificant  plaoe  among  the 
extant  state  papers  of  the  ancient  world.  ^ 

§  151.  The  next  series  of  letters,  the  most  numerous 
and  interesting  of  the  groups,  brings  us  more  direoily  in 
oontaot  with  the  events  of  the  time.  I  mean  the  doou- 
ments  containing  messages  to  the  Eigyptian  suzerain^  Irom 
his  viceroys  and  captains  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
letters  already  dealt  with  may  be  regarded,  from  our  point 
of  view,  as  preparatory  to  them.  Those  indicated  the 
importance  of  Asiatic  alliances  to  the  rulers  of  the  Nile; 
these  show  in  detail  how  the  Eg3rptian  interests  there  were 
declining  in  spite  of  diplomacy  and  the  prestige  of  formw 
conquests.  They  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  time  ci 
Amenophis  lY.  In  his  reign  the  hold  of  the  Pharaohs 
upon  Asia,  which  had  been  relaxed  under  the  compromis- 
ing policy  of  his  predecessor,  became  loosened  and  in 
great  part  shaken  off.  The  exclusive  devotion  to  his 
religious  reforms,  which  made  the  reign  of  the  heretic 
king  politically  unsuccessful  at  home,  led  to  disastw 
and  humiliation  abroad.  Garrisons  and  outposts  wero 
neglected,  and  their  commanders  left  without  reinforee- 
ments  or  supplies.  Rival  nationalities,  and  even  maraud- 
ing tribes  and  clans,  were  permitted  to  plot  against  and 
invade  the  provinces  and  besiege  their  cities  without 
serious  opposition ;  and  the  obliteration  of  both  the  name 
and  the  substance  of  Egyptian  authority  in  Asia  was  only 
delayed  because  the  disturbing  forces,  though  numerous, 

I  It  should  be  added,  as  a  yery  eignifieast  f a^t,  that  the  langtiage  of 
these  letters,  though  not  the  vernacular  of  either  of  the  ocMteapotideiits, 
li  a  pure  and  copious  Babylonian.  The  Mft&ni  tablets  are  distingtiished 
iBoita  the  othets  externally,  by  being  made  of  the  dark  red  clay  whkk  is 
met  with  in  the  north  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  region. 
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were   indiyidually  weak,    smd  far  a  time  quite  insi^ 
nificant. 

§  152.  The  looalities  from  which  these  letters  are  dated 
aief  in  most  instanoes,  &miliar  to  classical  and  Biblical 
Btndents ;  and  the  reader  finds  it  at  first  difficult  to  realise 
that  the  oTents  and  intereets  are  those  of  a  time  as  remote 
as  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.  From  Egyptian  sources  it 
was  already  known  that  Gaza,  Arvad,  Megiddo,  and  a  few 
other  less^known  cities,  had  been  subdued  by  the  Pharaohs 
^cf.  §  146).  The  El  Amama  collection  contains  official 
IstteiB  from  Byblos  (Gebal),  Tyre,  Beyrut,  Accho,  Hazor, 
Geser,  Askalon,  and  Jerusalem,  while  other  familiar  names^ 
such  as  Sidon,  Joppa,  and  Laohidi,  are  refexred  to  in  the 
same  documents^  For  detailed  information  as  to  their 
contents,  I  must  refer  to  the  special  treatises  already 
mentioned  (§  148,  n,)*  The  most  mteresting  facts  may  be 
stated  as  follows.  Of  the  strongholds  of  Egyptian  author- 
ity, those  in  the  north  were  in  the  greatest  danger*  In 
iaot.  Northern  Syria  may  be  regarded  as  lost  to  Egypt. 
Byblos,  Tyre,  and  Beyrut  are  being  held  with  difficulty  by 
the  goyemoEs  who,  in  profession  at  least,  are  loyal,  at  great 
cost  and  in  spite  of  great  difficulties.  The  troubles  come 
from  three  separate  sources.  From  witiiout,  the  Hettites 
are  pressing  southwards  from  their  vantage-grounds  lately 
secured  in  Northern  Syria.  Next,  in  their  interest  an 
obscuro  foe  of  Canaanitish  raoe,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
certain  rebellious  plotter,  Abdashera^  (AbdirAUrtt),  is 
gradually  seizing  the  outlying  towns.  Finally,  there  is 
dissensicm  and  rivalry  among  the  Egyptian  governors 
themselves,  and  they  accuse  one  another  to  the  king  of 
disloyalty,  each  crediting  his  colleagues  with  the  blame  of 
the  loss  of  cities  and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
Pharaohs.     The  burden  of  the  letters  is  the  need  of  succour 

^The  occurrence  of  the  name  in  this  combination,  **  Servant  of 
Ashera/*  has  been  rightly  claimed  as  eyidence,  by  Sayce  and  others, 
that  the  much -disputed  mv^K  was  really  a  Canaanitish  goddess.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  lUso  used  in  OT.for  the  symbol  of  the  divinity  (§  321). 
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for  tthe  hard-pressed  garrisons,  with  the  reiterated  entreaty 
that  relief  may  be  speedily  sent.  The  names  of  the 
goremors  who  appeal  most  frequently  and  insistently  are 
worth  noting:  Rib^Addi  (Hadad,  ue.  Rimmon),  viceroy 
of  BybloSf  and  Abi-milki  (sAbimeleeh),  viceroy  of  Tyre. 
From  Jerusalem  came  six  letters,^  full  of  suggestion  as  to 
the  history  of  Southern  Canaan.  They  are  written  by  the 
native  governor  of  Jerusalem  (  Uru^alim)  named  Abdi-^dba^ 
and  abound  with  bitter  complaints  against  the  un&ithful* 
ness  of  certain  conspirators,  his  neighbours,  who  are  hand- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  H<ibire^  the  most 
dangerous  foe  in  that  part  of  Palestine.  These  Chabire 
are  possibly  the  people  of  Hebron,  one  of  the  old  Amorite 
cities,  which  was  now  seeking  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
new  monarchy  in  Southern  Palestine  independent  of  the 
alien  Egyptians.  One  of  the  letters  tells  of  the  loss  of 
the  cities  of  Gezer,  Gath,  Keilah,  with  others  not  yet  fully 
identified,  and  a  letter^  from  an  unknown  city,  written  by 
a  certain  Mut^Adda  (^^  man  or  servant  of  Hadad  "  —  Rim- 
mon),  tells  further  of  the  rebellion  of  Edom,  Addar  (Josh. 
XV.  3),  and  Magdiel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43),  and  other  districts 
hitherto  unknown  to  us.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  bearing  accorded  to  these 
pathetic  appeals, —  and  the  preservation  of  the  tablets 
shows  that  they  were  at  least  carefully  pigeon-holed, — the 
strongholds  of  Egjrptian  rule  in  Asia  still  nominally  re^^ 
tained  were  soon  surrendered  to  the  Hettites  and  to  native 
Canaanites  of  one  tribe  or  another.  For  the  civil  war  in 
the  Nile  country  continaed  after  the  death  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  visionary  who  inaugurated  it,  and  expeditions  over  the 
Isthmus  were  pretermitted  till  the  rise  of  a  new  dynasty. 
§  158.  The  most  striking  fact  among  the  disclosures  of 
these  new-found  historical  treasures,  and  one  whose  si^ 
nificance  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  is  the  prevalence  and 
range  of  Babylonian  influence  in  all  the  vast  region  from 

1  All  in  the  Berlin  collection  ;  see  §  148,  note. 
«  Nr.  64  in  the  Br.  M.  collection. 
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Upper  Egypt  to  the  Pexsian  Gulf.  A  siugle  indication 
may  suffice.  It  will  have  been  noticed,  even  by  the  casual 
reader  of  these  pages,  that  the  officiate  whose  letters  to  the 
king  of  Egypt  have  been  referred  to,  bear  Hebrew  (that  is^ 
Ganaanitic)  names.  They  write  to  the  Pharaoh,  not  in  his 
own  tongue,  not  in  their  own,  but  in  that  of  a  far-off 
people  whose  country,  by  the  nearest  land  route,  was  over 
a  diousand  miles  away.  It  has  been  rightly  supposed  that 
tiiere  was  then,  and  that  there  had  been  for  many  centuries, 
close  communication  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  it 
might  fairly  be  expected  that  the  Egyptian  language  would 
be  acquired  and  used,  at  least  in  official  communications 
between  the  Palestinian  or  Syrian  vassals  and  their  soyer- 
eign.  Or  ^Hhe  language  of  Canaan"  might  have  been 
learned  by  the  Ejgyptians,  as  Hebrew  Prophecy  anticipated 
it  would  be  learned  under  reversed  conditions  in  some 
future  age  (Isa.  xix.  18).  The  only  explanation  of  the 
actual  phenomenon  is  that  the  Babylonians  had  once,  and 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  habitable  territory  aa  far  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
River  of  Egypt;  that  the  period  of  their  occupation  was 
veiy  long  and  scarcely  intermittent;  that  their  influence 
extended  to  the  minutest  details  of  btisiness  and  social 
life ;  and  that  their  language  and  literature  formed  a  liberal 
education  for  all  the  cultivated  classes  in  Western  Asia. 
For  the  f<»reign  language  could  only  have  been  used  by  so 
many  persons  widely  removeil  from  one  another,  when  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  that  language  came  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  the  constant  associations  of  daily  life  and 
the  indelible  impressions  of  permanent  institutions.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  little  influence  Egypt  exer- 
cised at  any  later  stage  upon  the  people  of  Palestine,  a|i,d 
how  great  was  that  of  the  Babylonian  race.  The.  present 
revelation,  given  in  Babylonian  h^n^age,  from  the  veiy 
soil  of  Egypt  itself,  shows  that  the  same  relative  positiori 
was  held  —  we  may  boldly  say  it  —  back  to  the  earliest 
recorded  time.     The  Western  expeditions  and  con(][uests 
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of  Sargon  I  and  Naram-Sin  are  no  mere  legend;  the  eom^ 
mercial  activity  of  their  snoeeseorB  of  Southern  Babylonia, 
from  the  forests  of  Northern  Syria  to  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula,  are  now  seen  in  the  light'  of  their  enduring  results ; 
the  story  of  Gen.  xiv.  is  no  narrative  of  isolated  events^ 
but  the  fragmentary  commemoration  of  enterprises  whieh 
were  for  many  oenturies  the  order  of  the  day.  We  are 
learning  more  clearly  as  each  year  of  discovery  goes  by, 
that  what  the  Grecians  and  Romaiis  were  as  civilizers  and 
conquerors  to  tiie  world  we  still  call  ^^ ancient,"  the  Baby* 
lonians  were  to  countries  and  peoples  of  an  antiquity 
immeasurably  more  remote. 

§  154.  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  tibe  indication  given 
in  these  letters  of  the  civilization  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  Upon  the  advancement  in  oulture  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything. 
The  existence  of  a  kingdom  in  Western  Mesopotamia, 
standing  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Egypt,  of  itself 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  development  of  the  most  valuable 
territory  lying  between  the  two  great  empires.  Its  prog^ 
ress  in  art,  as  well  as  in  political  influence,  is  attested  by 
the  mention  of  the  richly  ornamented  articles  sent  as  gifts 
by  the  king  of  Mitani.^  These,  and  the  like  facts  of  a 
time  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hettite  king^ 
dom,  furnish  evidence  both  of  the  energy  and  progressive* 
ness  of  the  non-Semitic  peoples  north  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  and  of  their  participation  in  the  culture  of  Babylonia. 
They  also  suggest  to  us  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  from  the 
earliest  authentic  times,  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
mountain  slopes  and  valleys  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia 
were  so  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  I  only 
allude  in  passing  to  the  internal  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  Syria  and  Palestine  two  centuries  before  the 
inooming  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  sea  and  the  coastlands.^    The  most 

^  E.g.  in  Letters  8  and  9  of  Br.  M.  collection. 

'  See  the  letters  from  Tyre,  e.g.  Nr.  28  iii  the  Br.  M.  colltctfnn. 
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suggestive  fact  of  all  id  the  preYAleiicef  D/ot  sidooiply  ol  one 
langus^  for  puipoeas  of  buBinea^  and  diplomaoyii  buib  ^ 
one  syatent  oi  writing,  and  that  used  not  only  lor  tho 
Babylonian  language,  but  for  the  native  languages  as  well.. 
Two  remarks  may  be  obviously  made  upon  thia.  The 
study  of  these  difficult  and  complicated  oharaoters  must 
have  been  well-nigh  universal  throughout  the  broad  aiiea; 
of  Babylonian  influence^  In  every  one  of  the  numerous 
districts  of  Falestiflie,^  for  example,  the  leading  men  Weoe 
familiar  with  all  the  niceties  of  the  wedge^writing,  wbil^. 
the  preparation  of  the  tablets  and  the  delicate  meohanical 
work  of  the  stylus  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  acoom- 
piishments  which  we  may  justly  put  to  the  credit  of  at  leaat 
the  ^classes"  among  the  pre-Mosaic  Paleatiniate. .  It  is 
superfluous  to  suggest  that  indefinitely  large  auxiliary 
attainments  in  many  regions  of  intellectual  activity  are 
implied  in  this  single  fact<  Anotiher  observation  is  of 
wider  bearing.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  indication,. either 
from  this  or  from  any  other  aouzco,  that  the  so-cidled 
PhcBuician  alphabet  was  in  use  anywhere  in  the  fifteenth 
century  B.O.  To  whatever  place  of  origin  it  may  befini^ly 
assigned,  it  seems  clear  that  it  had  then  no  large  Semitie 
publicity.  The  universal  employment  of  the  ^euneifortu 
q^tem  in  the  North«Semitic  realm,  should  give  aid  and 
oomfidrt  to  the  small  group  of  scholars  who  hold  to  the 
conviction  that  from  it,  and  not  from  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics or  the  Central*- Arabian  alphabet,  that  system  oi 
writing  was  derived  which  has  .become  the  main  working 
instrument  of  the' world's  civilizatioi^*^ 

^  Eyidenoe  of  this  fact  is  beginning  to  come  in  from  other  sources.  I 
aDade  to  the  well-known  discovery  of  a  contemporary  cuneiform '  tilblet 
foand  at  Lachftrii  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Blfss,  oi  Beyrut.  '  LaobiGAi  aiypssn^  at  that 
time  to  have  been  united  in  administration  with  Sidon.  The  Laohish 
tablet  makes  mention  ol  Zimrfda  aa  the  goiwnior,  wbo,  in  Br.  M.  Nr.  9SK 
to  called  governor  of  Sidon  and  LacUisb. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  the  forms  of  the  cuneiform  isigna 
i&  the  Bl  Amama  tablets,  and  ol  other  indieationa  of  the  spcead  of 
Babylonian  iipatiuitionq,  particularly  ihe  etaisping  ol  money  (ringa  sad 
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§  165.  The  general  political  situation  may  now  be 
sketched  in  broad  outlines.  Egypt  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  her  first  and  most  extensive  sovereignty  in  Asia.  The 
El  Amama  tablets  show  plainly  enough  that  her  inability 
to  retain  her  possessions  was  not  due  to  lack  of  able  and 
devoted  officials,  but  to  the  absence  of  a  consistent  resolute 
policy  in  foreign  administration,^  chargeable  in  great 
measure  to  the  instability  of  government  at  home.  Baby- 
lonia was  now  reduced  from  the  position  of  the  predomi* 
nant  to  that  of  a  co-ordinate  power  in  the  affairs  of 
Western  Asia.  Her  most  formidable  rival  had  for  some 
time  been  Egypt,  but  the  interference  of  the  latter  was 
simply  made  possible  through  the  diminution  of  the  power 
and  prestige  of  Babylonia,  which  had  been  confined  not 
only  to  the  country  east  of  the  Euphrates,  but  actually  to 
her  own  natural  boundaries  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
grreat  Rivers.  Already  we  had  learned  of  rivalry  between 
the  Kasshite  Babylonians  and  a  people  on  the  Middle  Eu- 
phrates (§  128),  and  even  of  a  successful  incursion  into 
Karduniash  (§  121)  by  the  latter.  This  took  place  about  a 
oentury  before  the  date  of  Burraburiash  and  the  heretic  king 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  had  arisen  in  the  same 
Mesopotamian  region  the  kingdom  of  Mitani,  which  now 
stood  as  a  solid  barrier  between  all  possible  advances  from 
Egypt  on  the  west  or  from  Assjrria  and  Babylonia  on  the 
east,  and  occupying  an  important  place  for  two  centuries 
more.  As  for  Assyria,  her  time  of  aggressive  action  was 
yet  to  come.  She  was  now,  however,  alert  and  watchful, 
with  an  eye  constantly  on  the  roads  to  Mesopotamia,  tvom 
which  she  hoped  to  exclude  forever  the  mother  country, 
that  had  played  out  her  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Assyrians  as  arbiters  and  con- 


iMirs  of  ^Id  and  silver) ,  and  the  standard  of  weight  for  the  regalation 
of  a  currency  in  the  markets  of  the  worid,  see  the  essay  of  Lehmann 
already  alluded  to  (§  148,  note). 

^  For  a  vivid  picture  of  the  tronbloos  vicissitudes  of  the  small  subjeet 
Mates  of  Kgypt,  see  Maspero,  Histoire  ancienne,  4  ed.,  p.  102  f. 
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querors  another  period  of  Asiatic  history  was  to  intervene, 
in  which  the  leading  idle  was  to  be  acted  by  a  people 
whose  activity  in  Syiia  and  Palestine  has  already  been 
indicated,  whose  large  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
West-land  is  ominously  foreshadowed  in  the  tablets  of 
El  Amama,  and  who  in  these  inscriptions  are  vaguely 
referred  to  as  acting  with  the  Caiiaanitic  insurgents. 


CHAPTER  ni 

THE  HBTTITES   IN  SYBIA 

§  156.  It  is  possible  that  the  Hettites  have  in  later 
times  secured  a  larger  share  of  popular  attention  than  their 
historical  importance  really  deserves.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take which  the  friends  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  learning 
will  readily  overlook  in  view  of  the  indirect  benefits  of  the 
researches  that  have  been  made  and  the  modicum  of  solid 
results  that  has  been  secured.  Certainly  the  nature  and 
unexpected  range  in  time  and  place  of  the  discoveries,  and 
the  welcome  illustration  they  have  afforded  to  obscure 
passages  in  the  Bible  and  in  contemporary  literature, 
justify  a  large  portion  of  the  curiosity  they  have  excited. 
The  more  important  events  in  their  history,  as  occupants 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  we  shall  have  to  touch  upon  in  the 
proper  places.  Much  more  difficult  is  it  to  give  a  satis- 
factory comprehensive  account  of  their  national  and  racial 
character,  and  of  their  early  achievements  as  a  people. 
While  it  is  possible  to  fix  approximately  the  time  when 
they  became  one  of  the  dominant  powers  of  Western  Asia^ 
and  the  stages  of  their  rise  and  decline  in  political  influ- 
ence, the  somewhat  less  important  but  very  fascinating 
questions  of  their  origin,  their  general  ethnical  and  politi- 
cal associations,  and  the  character  of  their  language, 
religion,  and  social  institutions,  still  await  their  final 
solution.  The  main  difficulty  does  not  lie  altogether  in 
the  lack  of  monumental  remains ;  for  these,  it  is  claimed, 
are  fairly  abundant.  The  chief  obstacle  is  the  character  of 
the  Hettite  writing,  which  has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts 

at  decipherment,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  engraved 
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wad  soalptuied  figures  ci  supposed  representatives  of  titk$ 
lace,  whose  identity  with  similar  piotorial  devices  spread 
over  a  wide  area  is  plausible  and  yet  not  absolutely 
certain.^ 

§  157.  It  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
Hettites  known  to  the  Bible  writers  and  to  the  con* 
temporary  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  farmed  part  of  a  large 
ocmfedexation  or  group  of  kindred  peooles  extending  from 
the  shores  of  the  iEgean  through  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Euphratea,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Blaok  Sea  to  Mount 
Lebanon.  So  ProfesTsor  Brown^  after  describing  the  monuf 
ments  which  are  found  along  the  old  great  roads  loading 
eastward  from  Smyrna  and  Phocaoa  to  Cappadocia,  and 
eootheiBtward  through  the  Cilician  gat6S  to  Syria,  and 
after  indicating  the  general  similarity  of  the  figures 
and  written  charaoters  which  they  bear,  jnemarks  that  -^At 
some  time  in  the  past  the  whole  territory  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Northern  Syria  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
one  great  people  or  family  of  kindred  peoples,  which  have 
thus  left  their  traces  for  nearly  one  thousand  miles."' 

1  Fact  and  speculation  in  vogae  up  to  date  were  admirably  juunnarized 
1^  Professor  Prancis  Brown's  article.  The  Hittites,  Fresb.  Revieu),  1886, 
p.  277-SOd.  Oheyne^s  article  in  the  Sncych  Brit,,  with  the  same  head- 
ing (1881),  Is  still  worth  <^cmsoltin|^.  W.  Wright's  popular  volutne,  Hie 
Mmpire  of  ih€  HmUa  (1864,  ^d  ed.  186a)«  oontatof  an  hiatorical  som^ 
naiy,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  numerous  excellent  plates  and  smaller 
iUustrations.  Of  Sayce's  writings  on  the  subject,  particular  attention 
Bhould  be  called  to  his  essay  in  TSBA.  VII,  12  (1880),  Monuments  of  t^e 
HUtltes,  and  bis  soggestive  little  hodt  The  BMUb;  the  6tor^  ofn  For- 
gotten  Empire  (By-piUhe  cf  Bible  KnovUedge,  No.  XII,  1888),  bestdes 
the  chapter  on  Lydia  in  his  AncierU  Fmpiree  of  the  Eaet  (1884).  The 
most  elaborate  work  is  that  of  Professor  J.  Campbell,  The  HUtitee ;  their 
Zfueriptitms  and  History  (2  vols.,  Toronto,  1890),  devoted  both  to  the 
UnguiBtio  and  ethnological  and  historical  sides  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
best  rspoaitory  of  illustrations  of  the  monuments  is  vol.  iv  of  Pexrot  and 
Chipiez,  L'Mistoire  de  Vart  dans  Vantiquiti  (1887).  Essays  specialljT 
devoted  to  the  decipherment  of  the  language  will  be  cited  below.  Full 
lefeienees  to  the  subsidiary 'fttcbieological  and  geographical  Uteiatuts  aJre 
to  be  found  in  Professor  Brown^s  article  just  referred  to. 

«  Lx.  p.  279. 
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Similarly  Sayce,^  with  much  fulness  of  illustration,  and 
more  definitely:  ^The  Hittite  monuments  of  Asia  Minor 
.  .  .  show  that  the  central  point  of  Hittite  power  was  a 
square  on  either  side  of  the  Taurus  range,  which  included 
Carchemish  and  Komag3n£  in  the  south,  the  district  east 
of  the  Halys  on  the  norths  and  the  country  of  which 
Malatiyeh  was  the  capital  in  the  east.  The  Hittite  tribes, 
in  fact,  were  mountaineers  from  the  plateau  of  Kappadokia, 
who  had  spread  themselves  out  in  all  directions.  A  time 
came  when,  under  the  leadership  of  powerful  princes,  they 
marched  along  the  two  highroads  of  Asia  Minor  and  e8ta]> 
lished  their  supremacy  over  the  coast-tribes  of  the  for 
west,  .  .  .  they  had  carried  their  arms  tihrough  the  whole 
length  of  Asia  Minor;  they  had  set  up  satraps  in  the  cities 
of  Lydia,  and  had  brought  the  civilization  of  the  East  to 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  distant  West."  The  main 
ground  on  which  these  wide  conclusions  are  based  is  the 
fact  that  the  human  and  other  figures  portrayed  upon  the 
monuments  are  of  the  same  general  type ;  they  indicate  a 
people  of  the  same  cast  of  features,  with  the  same  peculiar 
sort  of  attire,  in  the  same  prevailing  attitudes,  and  engaged 
in  similar  favourite  actions,  such  as  offering  sacrifice,  and 
marching  proudly  to  war.  Besides,  the  inscriptions  found 
upon  many  of  the  monuments  ajre  declared  to  be  written 
in  the  same  characters,  and  as  the  products  of  the  same 
civilization,  to  be  presumablj^  a  mark  of  identity  of  race  on 
thfe  part  of  the  writers. 

§  158.  As  to  what  the  racial  connections  of  this  sup- 
posed  people  were  some  of  the  authorities  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  Major  C.  R.  Conder  *  makes  them  out  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Altaic  or  "  Turanian  "  race,  to  which  everj^- 
thing  in  Asia  not  clearly  Aryan  or  Semitic  has  been  at  one 
time  or  another  assigned.  Professor  Campbell  makes  a 
wider  unification ;  starting  with  "  Ephron  the  Hittite  **  of 
.Genesis,  he  broadens  out  his  basis  of  classification  until  a 


*  The  HittiUft,  p.  96  f . 

^  Altaic  Monuments  and  Hittite  Inscription^  London,  1887 ;  2d  ed.  1880. 
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vast  number  of  races  and  tribes  as  yet  unolaimed  in  Asia 
and  America,  are  mustered  upon  it  in  orderly  array.  His 
evidence  is  mainly  the  supposed  testimony  of  language. 
Professor  Sayce  bases  his  conclusions  upon  the  forms, 
features,  and  accoutrements  of  the  figures  portrayed  upon 
the  sculptures.  As  we  shall  see,  the  Egyptians  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Hettites  in  their  Asiatic  wars,  and,  accord*^ 
ing  to  Sayce,  their  monuments  represent  their  adversaries 
**with  yellow  skins  and  *  Mongoloid'  features,  receding 
foreheads,  oblique  eyes,  and  protruding  upper  jaws,"  just 
as  their  own  sculptures  portray  them,  wherever  they  are 
found  throughout  Asia  Minor  or  in  Northern  Syria.  This 
concurrence  of  testimony  is  summed  up  as  follows :  ^^They 
T^ere  short  and  thick  of  limb,  and  the  front  part  of  their 
faces  was  pushed  forward  in  a  curious  and  somewhat 
repulsive  way.  The  forehead  retreated,  the  cheek-bones 
T^ere  high,  the  nostrils  were  large,  the  uj^er  lip  protrusive. 
They  had,  in  fact,  according  to  the  craniologists,  the 
characteristics  of  a  Mongoloid  race*  Like  the  Mongols, 
moreover,  their  skins  were  yellow  and  their  eyes  and  hair 
urere  black."*  It  is  certainly  not  opposed  to  this  view, 
and  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  ultimate  starting-point  of 
the  migrations  that  all  their  characteristic  portraitures 
present  them  to  us,  it  is  said,  with  a  short  tunic  and  shod 
with  boots  turned  up  at  the  ends.  I  quote  again  from 
Sayce:*  "In  place  of  the  trailing  robes  of  the  Syrians,  the 
national  costume  was  a  tunic  which  did  not  reach  quite  to 
the  knees.  It  was  only  after  their  settlement  in  the 
Syrian  cities  that  they  adopted  the  dress  of  the  country; 
the  sculptured  rocks  of  Asia  Minor  represent  them  witih 
the  same  short  tunic  as  that  which  distinguished  the 
Dorians  of  Greece  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ararat. 
But  the  most  characteristic  portion  of  the  Rittite  garb 
were  the  shoes  with  upturned  ends.  Wherever  the  figure 
of  a  Hittite  is  portrayed,  there  we  find  this  peculiar  form 
of   boot.      It  reappears   among  the   hieroglyphs   of   the 

1  Sayce,  The  HUtUes,  p.  16, 101  f.  ^  jj^i^^  go  f. 
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iiuseriptijoiUv  and  the  Egyptian  artists  wko  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  Rmuesseiun  at  Thebes  have  placed  it  on 
th^  feet  of  the  Hittite  defenders  of  Kadesh.  The  boot  is 
really  a  snow*shoe,  admirably  adapted  for  walking  over 
snow,  but  ill*suited  for  the  uihaJt>itants  of  a  level  or 
oultivated  country.  .  •  .  Equally  significant  is  the  long 
flngerles^  glove,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
Hittite  hieroglyi^.  The  thumb  alone  is  detached  from 
the.  rest  of  the  bag  in  which  the  fingea^  were  enclosed. 
Such  a  glove  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  wintry  cold  of 
the  regions  from  which  its  weareis  came^  and  a  similar 
glove  is  still  used  during  the  winter  months  by  the 
peofiiants  of  modern  Kappadokia." 

§  169.  For  more  specific  information  as  to  the  monu^ 
ments  and  their  sites  the  writings  mentioned  above  must 
be  eonsulted.  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  general 
theory  just  outlined  has  not  found  acceptance  with  all 
<w>mpetent  investigators*  Notably,  Professor  W.  M.  Ram- 
say, peitiiaps  the  greatest  authority  of  the  time  on  the 
gecigraphy  and  archeology  of  Asia  Minor,  maintains^ 
that,  while  th^re  is  a  similarity  of  art  between  the  monu- 
ments of  Kortbem  Cappadocia  and  those,  of  Syria^  thje 
people  of  the  latter  country,  from  whom  t^e  memorials 
proceeded,  were  not  akin  to  those  of  the  former,  but  thati 
like  the  Phrygians  of  the  Troad,  they  fell  heir  to  the 
oivUizatioH  of  the  empire  of  Pteria  after  its  decay  had 
begun.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  relatiotnsbip  of 
the  peoples  concerned  is  veiy  obsoure  and  intricate.  The 
Jongest  step  towards  its  solution  would  be  taken  by  a 
deoiphertnent  of  the  written  characters,  whioh  would  reveal 
•at  once,  provided  the  material  is  sufficiently  abundant,  the 
character  of  the  language,  or  languages,  they  represent* 
The  diflSculty  of  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  the  diver- 
gence oi  views,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 


«« >« 


^  The  Historical  Geography  of  Agfa  Minor^  Bojfol  Geogr.  Soeietif\ 
Supplementary  Papers^  vol.  iv,  1891. 
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eminent  Semitist,  Hal^vy,  who  has  always  maintained  the 
Semitic  character  of  the  Hettite  language  and  race^  now 
believes  that  he  has  proved  the  matter  by  his  translation 
of  two  inscriptions  fonnd  at  Zinjirli,  at  the  extreme  border 
of  Northern  Syria,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  <rf 
Berlin  ;i  while  Professor  Jensen  of  Marburg,  the  latest 
decipherer  of  the  Hettite  writing,  makes  out  the  language 
to  be  Indo-European,  most  nearly  akin  to  Armenian.*  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  and  reputation  of  Oriental 
science,  that  the  attempt  of  Jensen  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Hettite  language. 
The  number  of  supposed  answers  to  the  enigma  has  been 
surprisingly  great,  considering  that  comparatively  few 
"busy  themselves  with  such  mattei-s.  The  most  notable 
attempts  have  been  those  of  Sayce,*  Ball,*  Conder,*  Camp- 
bell,* Peiser,^  and  that  of  Jensen  just  noted.  All  but  the 
last-named  have  been  proved  to  be  certainly  unsuccessful 
as  to  most  of  their  contentions,  while  that  of  Jensen  is  now 
on  its  trial.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  award,  it  is  plain 
that  Sayce  must  be  credited  with  having  made  the  fiwt 
solid  beginnings,  since  certain  of  his  general  conclusions 
have  been  used  by  his  successors  as  initiatory  postulates. 
§  160.  The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  above  state- 
ment of  facts  that  it  would  be  premature  to  dogmatize 
upon  questions  so  much  in  dispute.  But  a  modest  opinion 
may  be  expressed  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hettites  in 
Syria.     I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  great  value 

1  Session  of  Aciul6inie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettreft,  Aug.  6, 1894. 

s  Sunday  86hool  Times,  March  26  and  April  1,  1893.  Cf.  ZA.  Ytl, 
366  f .  (31  D«c.  1802),  and  eBpecially  his  elaborate  treatise  in  ZDMG.  1304. 

•TSBA.  Yol.  vii,  3  (1880),  the  Indepen^erU,  May  18,  1882,  and 
ch.  xi  fa  Wright's  Empire  of  the  IliUUea, 

*  PSBA.  vol.  Ix  (18d7). 

*AUttU  MonuMitUSy  etc. 

«  The  HiUiUSy  etc.,  TOi  i  (1890), 

'  JF.  E.  Peiaer  (Breslau)^  Die  helitischen  InschrifteHj  ein  Versrich  ihrer 
EnUifferung,  Berlin,  1891  Si^e  .Tensen  in  ZA.  VII,  357  tf.,  and 
M.  Jaatrow,  Jr.,  in  Sunday  Sthoci  TtmeiyDBC.  lO,  1892. 
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of  the  Babylonian  nomenclature  in  these  inquiries  (§  131, 
note).  Now  the  immemorial  name  of  Northern  Syria 
among  the  Babylonians  is  mat  Hatte  (§  133),  and  this 
name  was  used  long  before  the  people  emerged  in  recorded 
history;  e.g,  in  astrological  inscriptions  which  were  drawn 
up  before  2000  b.c.^  If  any  other  people  than  they  had 
possessed  the  country  in  the  earliest  times,  the  Baby- 
lonians would  certainly  have  named  it  after  them  and  not 
after  the  Hettites.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  before 
either  Canaan  ites  or  Aramaeans  appeared  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Hettites  had  settled  in  Northern  Syria 
and  the  Amorites  in  Palestine.  This  is  said  with  proper 
deference  to  the  opposite  opinion  of  W.  Max  Miiller,  who, 
however,  depends  upon  the  merely  negative  evidence  of 
the  Egyptian  records.  It  is  also  not  without  a  special 
allusion  to  the  distant  past  that  the  learned  Ezekiel  (xvi. 
8,  45)  says  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  "  the  Amorite  was  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  a  Hettite."  Nor  should  we  ignore 
in  this  connection  the  notices  of  the  dealings  of  Abraham 
with  the  descendants  of  Hettite  settlers  in  Palestine  in  the 
twenty-third  century  B.C.  (Gen.  xxiii.,  xxv.  9  f.),  or  other 
mention  of  this  people  in  patriarchal  times  (Gen.  xxvi. 
34  f.).  We  must  also  remember  that  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
e^liest  recorded  expeditions  into  Syria  (§  145),  had  to  do 
with  the  Hettites,  though  unfortunately  the  date  of  these 
occurrences  is  too  late  to  be  of  decisive  importance.  This 
at  least  it  is  well  to  emphasize,  that,  as  in  Palestine  the 
Amorites  preceded  the  Canaanites,  so  in  Syria  the  Hettites 
preceded  the  Aramaeans.  What  their  ultimate  racial  affini- 
ties were,  whether,  for  example,  the  peoples  whom  the 
Hettite  chiefs  of  Syria  summoned  to  their  aid  in  the 
fourteenth  century  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  (§  163) 
were  bound  to  their  allies  by  other  ties  than  those  of 
vassalage  or  temporary  interest  of  one  kind  or  another,  it 
is  impossible  as  yet  to  determine.  This  and  other  interest- 
ing questions  depend  for  their  solution,  in  the  first  place, 

1  Cf.  Winckler  GBA.  p.  73, 166. 
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upon  the  results  of  palsBographical  and  linguistic  research, 
which  we  may  be  well  assured  is  as  yet  only  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  march  of  discovery. 

§  161.  We  have  henceforth  to  do  directly  only  with  the 
Hettites  ^  in  the  narrow  and  best-ascertained  sense.  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  starting-place  and  their  ante- 
cedents, it  is  evident  that  in  Sjrria  they  sooner  or  later 
established  an  organization  of  their  own  independent  of 
any  hypothetical  outside  allies  or  conquerors.  In  that 
country  they  were  specially  favoured  by  a  genial  climate 
and  a  fine  opportunity  to  plunder  or  lay  toll  upon  wealthy 
neighbours.  Hence  their  aggregation  in  the  Orontes 
Valley  and  their  more  powerful  and  lasting  concentration 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  They  thus  became, 
in  fact,  the  founders  of  the  first  great  state  of  the  West- 
land.  Their  independent  existence  in  larger  or  smaller 
communities  south  of  the  Taurus  was  maintained  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  the  period  of  their 
greatest  power  being  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. They  were  thereafter  partly  subdued  and  partly 
absorbed  by  the  Aramaeans,  and  finally  conquered  and 
politically  effaced  by  the  Assyrians.  Their  historical 
importance  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  extent  or 
duration  of  their  conquests  as  in  the  indirect  influence  of 
their  control.     Apart  from  their  instrumentality  as  bearers 

iThon^  we  hold  that  there  were  ''Hettites^*  outside  of  Syria,  we 
most  remember  that  this  name  is  met  with  only  as  applied  to  them.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  natarally  uncertain,  and  may  he  due  to  foreigners. 
It  is  conceivable  that  it  is  based  upon  a  feminine  stem  Battu  =  Hantu 
from  Banu  (§  123).  The  fonn  of  the  word  is  substantially  the  same  in 
aU  ancient  documents,  graphic  variations  being  due  merely  to  the  dUEerent 
modes  in  which  the  writers  of  the  several  communities  indicated  vowel 
sounds.  Our  modem  word  *'  Hittite  '*  (which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
modify)  is  the  least  correct  of  all,  having  been  learned  from  the  post- 
classical  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  words  given  in  the  Miusoret&c  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  ierraidi  of  the  Septuagint  is  identical  with  the 
'*  Cheia  **  (CheUd)  of  the  Egyptian,  and  this  again  represents  aoccmitely 
the  Chatte  (Chette)  of  the  cuneiform  texts.  Presumably,  therefore,  the 
original  form  was  Chettai,  as  started  by  the  Aramseans,  the  next  neighbours. 
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of  civilization  westward  over  Asia  Miaor,  their  greatest 
service  to  the  world  was  done  in  loosening  the  hold  of 
Egypt  upon  Palestine,  while  the  latter  was  strong  enough 
to  have  seized  and  held  the  Land  of  Promise  against  any 
other  Asiatic  power..  Thus,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
aggressive  part  played  by  the  Hettites,  the  Israelitish 
occupation  of  Palestine,  with  all  its  consequences  to  the 
world,  might  have  been,  humanly  speaking,  impossible, 

§  162.  Of  the  mode  of  colonization  and  conquest  pur- 
sued by  the  Hettites  in  historical  ages  we  have  no  definite 
information.  From  the  first  Mesopotamian  settlers  they 
met  with  no  serious  opposition,  since  the  small  Arameean 
trading  conununities  were  incapable  of  systematic  aggres- 
sion, and  the  kingdom  of  Mitani  (§  150)  had  not  extended 
its  sway  westward  of  the  River.  They  are  first  heard  of 
under  Thothmes  III  (§  145),  but  his  reports  do  not  make 
it  appear  that  at  that  time  they  were  as  a  corporate  com- 
munity strongly  entrenched  in  Syria.  We  have  as  yet  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  or  the 
fortress  of  Carchemish,  were  then  occupied  by  them.^ 
They  are  merely  mentioned  as  tribute-givers  to  the  great 
oonqueror.  Nor  in  the  £1  Amama  tablets  have  they  a 
prominent  place,  though  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  must  have  been  consolidated  into  a  formidable  con- 
federacy, since  the  king  of  Mitani  writes  '  of  an  invasion 
of  his  territory  by  them  to  Amenophis  III,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian prefects  of  the  same  Pharaoh  complain  of  trouble 
created  by  incursions  into  the  Egyptian  provinces.  The 
weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  empire  of  the  Nile  during  and 
after  the  regime  of  Amenophis  IV,  furnished  them  with 
their  great  opportunity.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  it 
was  during  this  period  that  they  made  Kadesh,  in  Coelo- 
Syria,  which  was  in  any  case  lost  to  the  Egyptians,  their 

southern  capital,  as  the  great  strategic  and  commercial 

- '   -  -----     ■  .  ■       —  ■■  ■  ■  ■      ■       ■    ■  ■ 

^Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  this  region  was  regarded  as  being 
Amorite. 

2  Letter  Nr.  9  in  the  Br.  M.  collection. 
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centre,  Carchemish,  had  long  been  their  northearn  gathering- 
plaoe.  The  completeness  cd  their  dcoupation  of  Sjrria,  and 
the  nndisputed  authority  which  we  soon  find  them  en  joying, 
were  rendered  possible  by  their  remarkable  national  soli- 
darity and  the  reciprocal  fidelity  of  t^eir  varioiiB  com- 
mnnities.  It  is  also  evident,  that  they  ^  permaniantly 
strengthened  themselves  by  a  more  tolerant  policy  than 
had  marked  the  Egyptian  rulers,  since  they  are  found  to 
have  amalgamated  completely  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Syria.  Their  rule,  as  a  whole,  must  be  regarded  as 
ij^nefioial  to  their  much-harassed  subjects,  and  we  can 
heartily  sympathise  with  them  in  the  attempts  they  were 
soon  to  make  to  keep  the  Egyptians  from  returning  to  the 
land  tbey  had  vexed  and  despoiled.  The  very  motives' of 
the  Egyptian  invasions  had  been  a  barrier  to  their  success- 
ful settlement  in  the  country,  co-operating  thus  with  thelt 
characteristic  lack  of  the  colonizing  and  organizing  faculty. 
§  168.  We  come  now  to  the  next  period  in  the  history 
of  the  West4and,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  Hettites. 
Here,  our  chief  dependence  for  information  is  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  which  are  especially  full  in  telling  of  the 
deeds  of  arms  wrought  by  the  several  Pharaohs.  The 
longest  accounts,  however,  are  only  poetical  embellishi- 
ments  of  the  most  creditable  of  the  actual  facts,  and  for 
these  facts  we  must  look  rather  to  acknowledged,  results 
tiian  to  the  exaggerations  and  inventions  of  the  official 
paneg^ists.  The  suocassors  of  Amenopbis  lY,  being 
involved  in  the  strife  that  followed  his  futile  attempt  to 
lefotBi  the  religion  and  to  free  the  social  and  political  life 
of  his  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood,  were 
compelled  to  relax,  their  grasp  upon  their  foreign  poiises* 
sions,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  Nile  country 
alone.  Thus  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  became,  as  of  old,  the 
eeatem  boundary  of  ^gypt.  Meanwhile,  the  Hettites 
were  establishing  themselves  as  rulers  of  Syria,  and  main- 
taining and  extending  their  settlements  throughout  Asia 
Minor.     Thus,  when  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  had  become 
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firmly  established,  and  its  princes  began  to  think  seriouslj 
of  regaining  the  old  Asiatic  subject  lands,  they  found  a 
very  different  sort  of  enemy  from  that  to  which  their 
predecessors  had  been  accustomed  up  to  a  century  before. 
The  business  was  now  not  to  oyerrun  the  village  com- 
munities and  cities  in  detail,  but  to  cope  with  a  well- 
compacted  state,  whose  hardy  troops  had  been  trained  to 
act  in  concert,  and  which  could  summon  to  its  aid  con- 
federates from  far  and  near,  ac;mstomed  to  make  common 
cause  against  any  enemy  of  tlio  liettite  race.  The  conflict 
began  after  the  new  dyna^uy  had  made  a  treaty  wii^ 
Sapalel,  king  of  the  Hettites,  and  this  friendly  agreement 
was  broken  by  the  third  king,  Seti  I  (c.  1855),  who 
undertook  a  systematic  reduction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia.  His  cai*eer  in  North  Arabia  and  Southern 
Palestine  was  one  of  unbroken  success,  but  it  is  easy  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  Egyptian  reports  that  when 
it  came  to  an  invasion  of  the  northern  territory  the 
campaigns  were  indecisive,  and  the  ambitious  aggressor 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  possession  guar- 
anteed by  treaty  of  a  few  fortresses  in  advantageous  posi- 
tions, such  as  Gaza  and  Megiddo,  the  latter  probably 
marking  the  limits  of  Hettite  control.  Seti's  son  and 
successor,  the  celebrated  Ramses  II,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Oreeks,  the  most  famous  though  by  no  means  the  greatest 
ruler  of  ancient  Egypt,  waged,  during  many  years  of  his 
long  reign  (c.  1880-1260),  persistent  war  with  the  Hettite 
confederacy.  I  shall  not  give  the  details  of  these  cam* 
paigns  according  to  the  one-sided  and  often  absurd  descrip- 
tions that  come  from  Egyptian  sources.  These  have  been 
published  elsewhere  for  English  readers.^  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  the  following  well-ascertained  facts.  The 
early  campaigns,  undertaken  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
the  king,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine 

1  RP.  II,  61  ft,    Cf.  Wright,  p.  106  ff.,  22  If.  ;  Sayce,  The  muiUt, 
p.  24ff. 
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and  FhcBiiicia.  The  Hettites,  a  more  steady  and  reliable 
sort  of  people  than  their  contemporaries,  did  not  oppose 
the  advance  of  Ramses  till  he  attacked  the  Amorites,  then 
under  Hettite  protection.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Ramses  a 
new  Hettite  prince,  HeUa^ii-ra^  their  most  famous  leader, 
came  to  the  throne  and  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
ambitious  designs.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  the 
Amorite  city  of  Kadesh,  in  which  the  prowess  of  Ramses 
is  said  to  have  saved  the  day  for  the  Egyptians.  In  spite 
of  all  the  literary  and  monumental  celebration  of  this  event, 
it  seems  to  have  been  indecisive.  The  war  went  on  for 
sixteen  years  longer,  and  as  it  is  only  once  that  we  find 
Ramses  to  have  gone  far  north  into  the  Hettite  realm,  the 
presumption  is  that  he  was  held  pretty  well  in  check  in 
Syria.  In  Palestine,  however,  he  seems  to  have  more  than 
held  his  own  in  spite  of  numerous  revolts,  and  the  &mous 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Hettites  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  did  not  disturb  him  in  its  possession.  This 
compact  was  really  a  memorable  affair  on  account  of  its 
solemn  and  sincere  engagements,  not  only  of  peace  and 
amity,  but  also  of  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  with  stipu- 
lations for  the  extradition  of  criminals  and  fugitives  from 
justice. 

§  164.  The  results  of  these  protracted  conflicts  were,  on 
the  whole,  beneficial  to  Palestine  and  Sjrria.  The  remain- 
ing forty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II  were  undis- 
turbed by  strife.  He  and  the  Hettite  rulers  were  joint 
guarantors  and  guardians  of  peace,  and  the  small  inter- 
mediate communities  doubtless  learned  also  to  live  and 
let  live.  That  during  this  period  trade  and  commerce, 
manufacture  and  art,  flourished  in  the  West-land,  as  they 
certainly  did  in  Egypt,  must  be  taken  for  granted.  Doubt- 
less, to  this  rare  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  a  great 
expansion  of  the  Canaanitic  cities  is  to  be  assigned. 
Many  influences  of  Egyptian  civilization  must  have  been 
transferred  to  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  and  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  abundaut  evidence  of  the  influx  of 
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immigrants  and  trayelleis  from  over  the  Isthmus,  in  tiie 
Semitization  of  the  Egyptian  language  and  the  favour 
shown  to  the  protecting  deities  of  the  Semites.  During 
this  period  of  tranquillity  the  Egyptians  asserted  at  least 
a  nominal  suzerainty  over  Palestine,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  their  actual  administration  extended 
beyond  the'  cities  of  the  Philistian  coast,  whioh  they 
still  regarded  as  frontier  fortresses.  The  Hettites,  mean- 
while, consolidated  their  power  in  Syria  and  northeast- 
ward to  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  no  Egyptian  troops 
were  seen  to  the  north  of  Lebanon  for  over  seven  hundred 
years. 

§  165.  But  events  fraught  with  far  more  importanoe  to 
the  world  than  the  strife  or  alliances  of  the  greatest  mleib 
of  the  time  were  transpiring  in  Egypt,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  a  little  Hebrew  colony  that  had  been  admitted 
with  other  Semites  to  the  fertile  pasture-lands  of  tiie 
northeast  border, —  events  which  were  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  reoccupation  of  the  home-land  of  Palestine,  with 
all  its  momentous  consequences  in  the  history  of  our  race 
(Hoeea  xi.  1).  It  Was  the  custom  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
carrying  out  their  great  architectural  enterprises  and  public 
works,  to  press  into  their  service  captives  taken  in  war, 
immigrants,  and  refugees ;  and,  in  the  later  yeare  of  the 
reign  of  Ramses  II  this  old-time  prescription  was  enforoed 
with  special  urgency  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  his 
undertakings.  The  Hebrews,  who  among  the  Semitic 
settlers  had  formerly  been  treated  with  peculiar  considera- 
tion, were  now  made  by  the  ^'king  who  knew  not  Joseph  " 
to  share  the  common  lot.  At  the  same  time,  his  jealousy 
of  the  strangers  of  the  same  race  from  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Arabia,  whose  growing  numbers  and  wealth  seemed 
likely  to  .furnish  the  conditions  for  a  new  invasion  by  the 
'•Shepherds,"  led  Kamses  to  enact  special  measures  for 
their  reduction.  The  most  rigorous  and  oppressive  of 
these  were  enforced  against  the  Hebrews  as  the  most 
intelligent  and  thrifty,  and  presumably  the  most  danger^ 
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ous,  of  the  race.     This  hard  bondage  endured  for  n»ny 
years. 

§  166.  N0W5  however,  new  actors  appeared  on  the 
stage,  who  materially  changed  the  state  of  affairs  both  for 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  power  and  splendour  of  Egypt 
passed  away  with  the  death  of  Ramses  the  Great,  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  successor,  Merneptah 
(0. 1260),  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  host  of  strangers  from 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  MediteiTanean.  These  peo- 
ples, whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  with  any  historic 
nationalities,  had  been  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  whose  colonies  were  planted  among  them. 
Their  depredations  were,  accordingly,  first  carried  on  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  where  they  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the 
influence  of  the  Hettites,  and  began  a  series  of  devastating 
attacks  on  the  flourishing  communities  of  the  Canaanites, 
which  probably  contributed  mOre  than  anything  else  to  the 
anarchy  that  afterwards  rendered  that  people  unable  to 
make  successful  combined  opposition  to  the  invading 
Israelites.  Their  first  fierce  attack  upon  Egypt  was 
repulsed,  smd  the  empire  of  the  Nile  thus  relieved  from 
what  seemed  impending  destruction.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  confusion  and  internal  strife  in  Egypt,  during 
which  all  foreigners  were  treated  with  suspicion  as  being 
possible  intriguers,  and  the  hard  lot  of  the  Hebrews  was 
by  no  means  lightened.  The  suspicion  was  not  always 
ill-founded,  for  among  the  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne  a 
Syrian  resident  named  Arsu  succeeded  in  his  designs,  and 
actually  reigned  for  a  time  in  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Finally,  about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Ramses 
II,  a  stable  government  was  once  more  inaugurated  by 
Ramses  III,  the  joint  founder  with  his  father  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.  The  most  important  event  which 
oocarred  in  Egypt  in  his  reign  of  over  thirty  years 
(c.  1210-1180)  was  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  an 
invasion  from  the  Grecian  lands  and  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.      Outside    of   Egypt   this   movement   was   most 
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strongly  felt.  An  enormous  migration  of  various  tribes, 
moving  both  by  land  and  sea,  had  made  its  way  over  the 
whole  of  Syria,  breaking  up  the  Hettite  empire  so  effectu- 
ally that  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Hebrew  acconnts 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  change  wrought  by  them 
in  this  whole  region  must  have  been  of  fateful  importance. 
The  old  condition  of  things,  as  before  the  Hettite  occupa- 
tion, was,  at  least  in  this  respect,  resumed,  that  the  coun- 
try was  virtually  left  to  be  taken  by  the  first  best  invader. 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia  were  so  plundered  and  crippled 
that  when  Ramses,  after  his  repulse  of  the  invaders,  sought 
to  re-establish  his  authority  there,  he  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition. His  occupation,  however,  was  but  brief.  The 
northern  and  western  invaders,  who  permanently  settled 
in  Palestine,  doubtless  in  most  cases  gradually  merged 
themselves  in  the  native  population.  An  important  ex- 
ception, for  a  time  at  least,  must  be  noted  in  the  case  of 
the  Philistines,^  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  them  to  have 
been  a  deposit  of  this  flood-tide  frmn  the  Mediterranean 
(see  §192). 

§  167.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  III 
that  the  Exodus  is  with  most  probability  to  be  placed.  It 
is  usually  assigned  to  the  time  of  Memeptah,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ramses  II.  This  must,  however,  be  too  early, 
since  the  Egyptian  influence  in  Palestine  lasted  many 
years  after  his  day,  and  it  had,  like  the  Hettite  domination 
of  Syria,  entirely  vanished  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
conquest.  Not  only  so,  but  the  whole  Israelitish  pre- 
liminary movement  would  have  been  impossible  till  the 
time  when  Egypt  had  relinquished  its  claim  to  Palestine, 
and  had  also  ceased  to  control  the  Shasu  of  the  Peninsula, 

1  See  Meyer,  GA.  §  266,  and  Dillmann  on  Gen.  x.  14.  Caphtor  (ef. 
Deut.  ii.  23  ;  1  Cbr.  i.  12  ;  Am.  ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4)  is  usually  held  to  be 
a  name  of  Crete.  The  meaning  may  be  ^^  Greater  Phoenicia^*  (indicatiiig 
1  colony)  in  the  Egyptian  language,  whence  Ebers  thinks  of  Phoenician 
-  Zionists  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  ;  see  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Monutf^ents,  p.  186.    Bat  the  language  of  Jeremiah  does  not  favour  thia 
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among  whom  the  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  took  place. 
Such  a  state  of  things  did  not  exist  until  after  the  death 
of  Ramses  III  and  until  the  time  of  his  feeble  successors, 
who  recalled  by  their  name  of  Ramses  alone  the  memory 
of  the  days  when  Egypt  was  an  Asiatic  power.  The 
fortunes  of  Egypt  will  now  cease  to  have  direct  interest 
for  us  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  since  it  no  longer 
influenced  the  destiny  of  Palestine. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ASSYRIA  TILL  THB  ERA  OF  FREDOMIKANOB 

§  168.  A  GENERAL  description  of  the  geography  of 
A8S3rria  and  its  historical  boundaries  has  already  been 
given  (§  74).  Before  proceeding  with  our  rapid  survey 
of  Assyrian  history,  a  word  or  two  about  the  character  of 
the  people  will  be  in  place.  As  compared  with  Babylonia, 
some  striking  general  differences  are  to  be  noted.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
Ass3rrians  seem  to  have  been  of  a  much  purer  race  in 
historical  times  than  the  dwellers  on  the  Lower  Euphrates. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  type  of  face  shown  in  the 
numerous  sculptured  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  they  all 
appear  to  have  the  aspect  of  an  unmixed  Semitic  people. 
Of  a  commingling  of  races,  or  at  least  of  the  introduction 
of  foreign  elements  into  the  native  Semitic,  we  find  in 
Assyria,  as  contrasted  with  Babylonia,  no  apparent  trace. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  singular  unity  in  the  history  of 
Assyria.  Composed  as  it  was,  during  most  of  its  time, 
practically  of  one  enormous  city,  there  is  no  serious  inter- 
ruption in  the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  genius  or  the 
development  of  its  national  character.  As  compared  with 
communities  not  Oriental,  its  existence  was  long,  but  in 
comparison  with  the  Babylonian  monarchies  its  history 
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was  brief,  extending,  as  an  independent  empire,  over  less 
than  a  thousand  years,  as  against  the  three  thousand  and 
more  that  measure  the  duration  of  the  southern  kingdoms* 
It  was  also  compact  and  uniform.  No  foreign  conqueror 
eyer  sat  on  the  throne,  while  the  foreign  Elamite  and 
Kasshite  dynasties  in  Babylonia  endured  for  centuries. 
Its  predominant  characteristics  as  a  race  and  community 
lie  on  the  surface,  aad  are  suggested  even  by  a  cursory 
survey  of  its  monuments  alone.  The  outstanding  attri- 
butes of  the  Assyrian  were  energy  and  the  love  of  power, 
and  these  characteristics  were  so  marked  that  all  other 
qualities  were  dwarfed  in  comparison.  Naturally,  they 
took  the  form  of  militarism,  as  in  other  ancient  countries ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Assyria  it  led  to  a  one-sidedness  so 
e(HDplete  that  hardly  anything  else  tiian  war  and  conquest, 
with  oonoomitant  and  kindred  pumuits,  are  suggested  by 
its  history  and  its  literature,  its  sculpture  and  decorative 
art.  As  was  the  case  with  other  Semitic  nations,  the 
religiousness  of  the  Assyrians  was  intense  and  extreme, 
and  conquest  was  to  them  a  religious  work,  indeed  the 
very  work  of  their  gods  themselves ;  but  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lust  of  power  and  gain  was  naturally  a  practical  end. 
And  there  never  was  a  race  more  practical  or  less  imagina* 
tive  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  intense  and  aggressive 
These  qualities  were  exemplified  in  plans  and  modes  of 
action  almost  startling  in  the  perfection  of  their  simplicity 
and  consistency,  and  in  the  remorseless  energy  with  which 
they  were  executed  and  realised.  As  compared  with  the 
old  Babylonian  kingdoms  (not  the  later  Chaldesan  mon«^ 
arohy),  they  were  in  many  respects  like  the  Roman  empire 
eompared  with  the  Grecian  states.  Though  they  never 
atliained  the  faculty  of  organization  and  administration 
which  characterised  the  Romans,  they  yet  gave  the  world 
the  first  example  of  a  great  organized  state, — a  creative 
idea  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  imperial  Rome  itself* 
(§  6).  In  the  genius  for  centralizing,  concentrating,  and 
consolidating  political  power  Nineveh  furnished  a  further 
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parallel  to  Rome.  The  oomparison  might  be  pnrsned 
further  still,  since  the  lack  of  creative  and  original  Acuity 
in  science,  literature,  and  art  among  the  Assyrians,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Babylonians,  is  just  as  marked  as  the 
same  phenomena  among  the  Romans  in  comparison  with 
the  Greeks.^ 

§  169.  On  the  whole,  there  is  at  once  a  singular  fas*- 
oination  and  repulsiveness  in  the  most  obvious  political 
and  moral  aspects  of  Assyrian  life  and  history.  The 
singleness  and  intensity  of  purpose,  along  with  compre- 
hensiveness and  magnitude  of  aim  and  plan,  the  swiftness 
of  decision  and  energy  of  action,  compel  our  attention  and 
excite  our  admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relentless 
repression  of  all  opposition,  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  the  remorseless  cruelty  shown  to  enemies  and 
especially  to  rebels,  and  the  sober  and  sincere  earnestness 
with  which  all  this  was  carried  out  in  the  name  of,  and  in 
obedience  to,  the  gods,  make  us  recoil  with  horror,  even 
though  we  are  conscious  that  the  spirit,  and  many  of  the 
forms,  of  this  odious  religiousness  are  paralleled  elsewhere 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  temper  and  genius  of 
the  nation  are  well  represented  in  the  sculptured  faces  of 
its  kings,  which  one  who  has  seen  can  never  forget.  The 
restless  activity  and  boundless  ambition  of  these  ^sub- 
verters  of  the  nations  "  are  only  faintly  represented  in  the 
stony  images.  The  repose  of  the  countenance  is  the 
indication  of  conscious  power  and  not  of  inward  restful- 
ness,  while  there  is  there  an  expression  of  resoluteness 
and  pitilessness  that  excites  in  the  beholder,  even  with 
such  a  wide  interval  of  association,  a  feeling  of  inward 
revolt  and  repugnance  not  unmingled  with  awe.  But 
though  our  judgment  of  the  Assyrians  is  necessarily  harsh, 
as  far  as  the  finer  qualities  of  humanity  are  found  wanting 
in  them  throughout  their  history,  we  must  not  leave  out 
of  sight  certain  qualifying  considerations.  We  must 
remember  that  the  accounts  which  have  come  to  us  mostly 

1  Cf .  Tiele,  BAG.  p.  575. 
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tell  of  deeds  of  war  and  its  concomitant  violence,  and  that 
a  picture  completed  by  the  portrayal  of  the  social  and  civil 
life  of  this  gifted  and  strenuous  people  would -certainly 
show  many  lighter  relieving  colours.  And  we  must  not 
fail  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  nation  from  beginning  to 
end^  and  to  recognize,  reluctantly  as  we  may,  that  it 
fulfilled  its  destiny  and  mission  by  upholding  itself  against 
the  rivals  who,  in  ancient  Semitic  times,  would  else 
inevitably  have  crushed  out  its  existence;  that  in  vindi- 
cating and  maintaining  and  aggrandizing  itself  it  simply 
used  the  well*approved  methods  of  its  predecessors  and 
contemporaries;  that  even  the  Hebrews,  before  the  rise 
of  Prophecy,  were  scarcely  more  humane  to  their  stubborn 
foes ;  and  that  the  cruelty  of  Christian  conquerors  up  to 
very  recent  times,  differing  more  in  form  and  expression 
than  in  degree  or  spirit  from  that  of  the  Assyrians,  was 
perpetrated  under  the  light  of  the  religion  whose  very 
essence  is  mercy  and  its  charter  the  message  of  peace  and 
good-will  to  men. 

§  170.  The  history  of  Assyria  has  already  (§  78)  been 
divided  into  three  periods,  which  may  now  be  defined  as 
follows:  — 

I.  The  earliest  period  of  dependence  upon  Babylonia. 
This  division  ends  with  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
kingdom  and  thei  rise  of  Nineveh,  c.  If500  B.C. 

II.  The  history  up  to  the  reorganization  of  the  empire 
imder  Tiglathpileser  III,  745  b.c. 

III.  The  supremacy  of  Assyria  in  Western  Asia,  746 
B.G.  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  608  b.o. 

§  171.  The  beginnings  of  Assyrian  history  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  the  opinion  is  right  which  holds  that  the 
Semites  started  from  the  Arabian  desert  and  moved  north- 
wards, there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  first 
settlers  of  that  race  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  came  by 
way  of  Babylonia.  We  should  then  have  to  conclude  that 
the  migration  was.  accomplished  at  a  time  long  before  the 
first  dawn  of  known  Semitic  history,  otherwise  the  purity 
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of  race  characterifitie  of  the  Assyrians,  as  oontrasted  with 
the  Babylonians,  would  be  inexplicable.  We  haye  to 
think  of  the  settlement  of  Assyria  somewhat  as  follows. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  general  ohataoter  and  direction  of  th^ 
migrations  of  theae  divisions  of  the  North  Semitic  family 
(§  22, 126),  we  observe  that  while  the  Canaanites  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Aramaeans  pursued  a  westerly  path, 
determined  in  general  by  the  oourse  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Babylonian  division,  after  ^^  Shumer  and  Akkad  "  (§  110) 
had  been  reduced  to  cultivation,  kept  sending  out  colonieS) 
or  ofEshoots,  to  the  north.  ^  The  country  to  the  eaat  of  the 
Tigris  furnished  better  land  for  settlement  than  the  region 
between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly taken  up  by  the  Babyloni^uos,  who,  in  contrast  to 
their  kindred,  had  completely  abjured  the  nomadic  life« 
We  have  already  seen  (§  92)  that  the  territory  north  of 
Baghdad,  stretching  up  to  the  Lower  Zab  (Gutiom),  waa 
inhabited  about  4000  B.C.  by  a  SemiticHspeaking  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were,  in  historical  times  at 
least,  not  prevailingly  of  Semitic  stock,  the  intermixture 
having  presumably  come  from  the  Median  mountains* 
Now  the  Lower  Zab  was  the  historical  southern  boundary 
of  the  Assyrian  people,  and  the  assumpticm  is  natural  that 
they  were  Babylonian  colonists  of  the  same  general  type 
as  those  who  settled  in  Gutium,  preceding  the  latter  in 
their  emigration,  and  maintaining  better  than  they  the 
traditions  and  spirit  of  Semitism  against  the  maarauders 
from  the  mountains.  The  very  early  date  above  assigned 
to  the  first  Semitic  settlements  in  Assyria  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Nineveh,  far  to  the  north  of  the 
country,  was  in  existence  about  8000  B.C.,  tiade  being 

iThe  suppofiition  of  Winekler  (GBA.  p.  149,  el.  141)  that  North 
Mesopotamia  (Chsrran)  was  the  centre  of  the  oldest  Babyloiiio-Semitlo 
civUizatiou,  which  thence  spread  southeastward,  is  altogether  improbable 
unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  Semitic  migration  from  the 
northern  highlandii.  For  special  objections,  see  Hilprecht,  OBT.  I,  23  f . ; 
Jenatn  hi  ZA.  VIU,  239  f. 
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carried  on  there  with  South  Babylonia,  and  a  temple 
erected  by  the  famous  Naba  (§  96  f.)  in  honour  of  the 
goddesB  Nini  (Ishtar),  from  whom  the  city  was  named. 
Much  earlier  than  this  must  the  city  of  Asshur  ^  haye  been 
founded,  which,  as  already  mentioned  (§  74),  was  the  first 
seat  of  an  organised  government,  and  from  which  the 
empire  of  Assyria  received  its  historic  name.  This  fact 
may  also  bear  testimony  to  the  immemorial  existence  of 
some  kind  of  nationality,  with  the  city  of  Asshur  as  the 
centre.  The  absence  of  references  in  the  extant  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  for  many  hundreds  of  years  shows, 
however^  the  comparative  unimportance,  politically,  of  the 
whole  community  until  near  2000  b.c.  It  may  further  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  colony,  if  we  may  so  teim  it, 
was  normally  held  in  a  sort  of  subjection  by  the  ruling 
Babylonian  state  (whenever  it  attained  to  wide  dominion), 
which  would  maintain  the  leading  settlements  as  trading* 
posts  in  tiie  interests  of  mining  and  lishing. 

§  172.  Such  a  state  of  subjection,  of  whatever  character 
it  may  have  been,  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  known  rulers  of  Assyria  do  not  call  themselves 
** kings,"  but  ** priestly  regents  "  (§  98).  Apparently  the 
stroggling  community  did  not  come  under  the  protection 
of  Babylonia  till  the  Blamites  were  expelled,  possibly  in 
the  time  of  the  great  Ghammurabi  (§  117).  The  names 
of  several  of  their  rulers,  from  about  2000  b.c.  onwards, 
have  been  preserved,  along  with  the  fact  that  they  zeal- 
ously promoted  the  old  Babylonian  worship.  One  of  them, 
Samii-Rammdn  (^  Ramman  is  my  sun  "),  son  of  IshmS- 
DagSn,  is  alluded  to  long  after  as  a  priestly  regent  who 
had  erected  a  temple  in  Nineveh  to  the  gods  Ann  and 
RammSn.  His  date  is  fixed  at  about  1820  B.c.  by  our 
informant,  Tiglathpileser  I  (§  178  ff.),  who  restored  the 

^  Thifli  the  name  of  the  national  god,  as  well  as  of  the  city  and  country, 
means  **bringer  of  prosperity.*'  The  double  name  may  possibly  recall 
the  pious  gratitude  of  the  earliest  settlers,  as  well  as  their  good  fbvtnne, 
and  thus  explain  the  peq)etaal  oalt  of  the  favourite  deity. 
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temple  the  second  time.^  How  far  he  wafi  removed  from 
the  first  genuine  ^'  king  "  of  Asshur  we  cannot  tell,  nor  is 
it  even  certain  as  yet  to  whom  the  honour  of  having  first 
worn  the  title  is  to  be  assigned.  What  we  learned  about 
the  usage  of  these  designations  of  the  highest  rank,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  history  of  South  Babylonia  (§  98),  must 
make  us  cautious  about  asserting  that  the  establishment  of 
the  ^^ kingdom"  was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence, though  a  coincidence  between  the  two  is  of 
course  possible.  One  of  the  later  rulers  ^  appears  to  think 
that  his  ancestor,  Bel-kapkapu  (^^  Bel  is  strong  "),  was  the 
earliest  of  Assyrian  kings,  while  another  ^  distinctly  claims 
the  merit  of  having  changed  the  old  regency  into  a  mon- 
archy for  the  alleged  founder  of  his  line,  Bel-ibnl.  In 
view  of  the  subsequent  history,  it  should  be  noted  how 
Nineveh  was  kept  in  mind  by  the  rulers  of  Asshur,  as  we 
leam  not  only  from  the  erection  of  new  structures  there, 
but  also  from  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  ruin  of  the 
temple  of  Ishtar  (Nina),  which  had  been  founded  by  Nabu 
a  thousand  years  before. 

§  178.  For  the  next  two  centuries  tiiere  is  nothing 
known  with  certainty  of  the  fortunes  of  Assyria.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  welcome  and 
suggestive  side-light  comes  from  Egyptian  history.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Thothmes  III,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Pharaohs  (§  145),  received  messengers 
with  presents  from  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  famous  invader  and  conqueror  of  Northern 
Syria  penetrated  also  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  can- 
not be  entertained.  Nor  can  we  assume  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Assyria  proper  was  at  any  time  subjugated  by 
Egypt.  The  matter  has  special  interest  for  us  at  present, 
because  it  helps  to  throw  light  upon  the  status  of  Assyria, 
which  was,  in  this  matter,  evidently  acting  in  its  own 

1  TP.  Vn,  60-70. 

>  Bamm&n-nir&ri  III,  in  I  B.  85  Nr.  4, 21  ff. 

•  Esarhaddon,  K.  2801 ;  see  Winckler,  GBA.  p.  164  f .,  830. 
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right,  and  was  therefore  probably  either  preparing  to 
secure  complete  independence  of  Babylonia,  or,  having 
already  secured  it,  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  the  support 
of  Egypt  against  a  rival  power.  An  interesting  question 
arises  here  in  connection  with  the  country  intervening 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  left  out  of  sight  in 
the  early  aggressive  days  of  Assyrian  independence,  and 
it  is  at  least  a  plausible  assumption  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  Thothmes  upon  Mesopotamia  were  viewed  with 
apprehension  by  the  Assyrian  king,  who  wished  to  guard 
against  their  extension  by  propitiating  the  great  conqueror 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  Assyria  regarded  itself,  from  the  beginning 
of  its  national  autonomy,  as  the  heir  of  Babylonian  sover- 
eignty in  the  West,  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
present  .hypothesis  that  our  definite  information  as  to 
Assyrian  progress  westward  indicates  it  as  the  controlling 
power  in  Mesopotamia. 

§  174.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Western  Asia  in  the 
sixteenth  century  B.C.  may,  we  think,  be  broadly  sum- 
marized as  follows.  Recalling  what  has  been  said  of  the 
affairs  of  Babylonia,  we  see  that  state  which  had  dominated 
Mesopotamia  and  the  West-land  for  many  centuries,  which 
had  enriched  herself  by  their  trade  and  civilized  them  by 
her  art  and  literature,  and  even  given  them  her  language 
and  her  writing,  compelled,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
to  accept  the  yoke  of  the  wild  Kasshite  mountaineers,  and, 
weakened  and  dismembered  by  the  strife,  constrained  to 
limit  herself  perpetually  to  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  and  leave  the  West-land  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Hettites.  But  this  Kasshite  conquest 
of  Babylonia  had  fateful  results  in  another  way;  it  pre- 
vented the  consolidation  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Semites  by  alienating  from  Babylonia  the  Assyrian  colon- 
ists, who  at  least  remained  friendly  to  the  mother  state 
until  the  foreign  yoke  was  imposed,  and  the  Semitic  race 
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threatened  with  contamination  and  virtual  extinction. 
Not  improbably  the  Elamitic  subjugation  of  Babylonia 
resulted  in  the  expatriation  of  many  of  the  native  pa^iots 
and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  purely  Semitic 
settlement  north  of  the  Lower  Zab;  and  the  traditions  of 
self-sacrificing  loyalty  must  have  lingered  in  the  minds  of 
their  descendants, who  refused  to  be  coerced  or  de*Semitized 
by  either  Kasshites  or  Gute.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  perpetual 
ftt3*uggles  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  colony 
which  gave  to  the  Assyrians  their  historic  fierceness  of 
spirit  and  unbending  will,  and  the  same  qualities  and 
feelings  which  made  them  resist  the  Gute  and  Elamites 
led  them  also  to  break  with  Babylonia,  now  beoome 
Kasshite.  Henceforth  there  was  almost  perpetual  rivalry 
and  strife  between  Assyria  and  the  parent  country,  in  spite 
of  their  community  of  origin,  of  religion,  and  of  all  the 
elements  of  culture.  Henceforth,  also,  it  is  Assyria  that 
becomes  the  leading  power  in  the  West.  The  first  issue  to 
be  decided  was  which  of  the  two  states  should  control  the 
trade  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  ^  Assyria  had  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  nearness,  and  her  position  also  enabled 
her  to  block  the  road  along  the  Euphrates  ajtd  destroy  the 
Babylonian  caravans.  The  result  of  the  struggle  waj9  that 
not  until  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  capital  (608  b.g.) 
did  any  Babylonian  ruler  appear  in  the  West-land. 

§  175.  Our  next  information  with  regard  to  Assyria  is 
comparatively  full,  and  shows  it  to  have  reached  the  rank 
of  an  acknowledged  rival  of  the  mother-land.  We  learn 
this  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  docu-> 
ments  of  Oriental  antiquity,  a  synchronistic  summary'  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  written  from  the  stand- 

*  Winckler's  opinion,  which  assumes  much  closer  relations  between 
Assyria  and  North  Mesopotamia  than  those  above  suggested,  and  even 
muntains  that  the  latter  for  a  time  dominated  the  former,  is  unsupported 
by  any  tiling  we  know  as  yet  of  the  political  development  of  the  Kiver  coun- 
try.    See  his  GBA.  p.  154  ff.,  and  Orienfalische  Forschnngen,  I,  p.  88  ff. 

*  II  R.  66  ;  Til  R.  4.  See  Delitzsch,  Kossder;  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  43Sff., 
of.  479  ft, ;  Winokler,  UAG.,  where  the  text  is  autographed  oomplete 
(p.  148-152). 
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point  of  the  former  nationality.  The  first  notice  from  this 
source  tells  ns  that  the  king  of  Assyria,  Asshur-bel-nishe- 
shu  ("Asshur  is  lord  of  his  people,"  o.  1480  B.C.),  and 
the  Easshite  king  of  Babylon,  Karaindash,  defined  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  territories  and  took  a  mutual 
oath  not  to  transgress  it.  These  peaceful  i^elations  were 
maintained  by  the  next  two  kings  of  Assyria.  A'  ohange, 
however,  took  place  when  the  fourth  ruler  of  the  line, 
Asshnr-uballit  ("  Asshur  gives  salvation,"  c.  1410),  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Babylonian  king,  Burnt- 
buriash  (§  149).  But  the  permanent  relations  thus  sought 
were  not  to  be  realized.  On  the  death  of  the  Kasshite 
son-in-law,  the  body-guard  rose  up  against  the  half* 
Assyrian  grandson  who  came  to  the  succession,  and,  having 
put  him  to  death,  raised  one  of  their  own  race  to  the 
throne.  Asshur-uballit  then  invaded  the  country,  de- 
throned the  pretender,  and  set  in  his  place  another  son  of 
Burraburiash  named  **  Kurigalzu  the  lesser  "  (that  is,  the 
second).  The  subordinate  position  of  Babylonia  was  not, 
however,  agreeable  to  the  favoured  monarch,  and  we  find 
him  engaged  in  war  with  Bel-nirilri,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Asshur-uballit,  with  results  very  unfavourable  to  him- 
self, since  he  was  defeated  and  had  to  yield  up  a  large 
part  of  his  territory.  This  triumph  was  followed  l^ 
successes  against  neighbouring  peoples,  under  a  series  of 
rulers  who  set  the  young  ambitious  nation  fairly  on  its 
road  of  self-aggrandizement.  The  position  now  held  by 
Assyria  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  letters  to  Amenophis 
IV  in  the  El  Amarna  collection  (§  150),  busy  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  with  the  Egyptian  court.  Bel-niraii 
himself  followed  the  immemorial  policy  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian empires,  and  pointed  out  to  his  successors  the  path 
of  glory  and  profit  by  seizing  the  road  to  the  centres  of  the 
Mesopotamian  traffic.  Of  his  grandson,  Ramm|Ln-uirari  I 
^*  1325),  we  have  an  inscription  ^  of  considerable  length, 

^  IV  R.  44  f.    KB.  I,  4-9  has  transcription  and  translation.  It  was  first 
translated  by  Smith,  Disc.  243  ff.   This  is  the  first  dated  inscription  known. 
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wbioh  is  a  main  source  of  our  information  for  all  this 
period.  He  enlarged  the  territory  of  Assyria  southward, 
repelled  the  Gate  and  other  southeastern  tribes,  who  were 
long  to  remain  troublesome  enemies  and  were  always  to 
be  found  on  the  side  of  Babylonia  as  against  the  more 
purely  Semitic  northern  state.  His  great  work  was  not  so 
much  to  extend  the  territory  of  Assyria  as  to  consolidate 
and  attach  more  firmly  to  his  dominion  the  acquisitions  of 
his  predecessors.  By  crippling  the  Kasshites  in  their  own 
mountain  homes  he  struck  at  the  great  source  of  supply 
of  recruits  to  the  Babylonian  armies.  Perhaps  of  more 
importance  still  were  the  deeds  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Shalmaneser  I  (c.  1300),  the  real  founder  of  the  historic 
Nineveh,  who  built  what  was  later  the  southern  suburb  of 
that  centre  of  Assjrrian  life  and  power,  the  city  of  Kalach, 
now  the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  an  achievement  referred  to  in 
Gen.  X.  11.  His  warlike  enterprises  were  directed  mainly 
to  bringing  to  subjection  the  Aramaean  tribes  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia,  among  whom  he  planted  Assyrian  colonies. 
The  next  king,  his  son  Tuklat-Adar  I  (c.  1290),  is  named 
"king  of  Shumer  and  Akkad,"  and  therefore  (§  110)  must 
have  become  master  of  Central  Babylonia.  We  may  infer, 
in  fact,  from  an  interesting  statement  of  Sinacherib  600 
years  later, ^  that  he  exercised  some  kind  of  sovereign 
authority  in  the  city  of  Babylon  itself. 

§  176.  For  the  next  eighty  years  we  find  the  Assyrians 
quiescent,  and  the  Babylonians  holding  their  former  power, 
though  apparently  not  in  possession  of  Assyrian  territory. 
The  new  capital  at  Nineveh  was  chosen  none  too  soon. 
While  the  city  of  Asshur  was  declining  in  importance, 
and  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  Nineveh  served  as  the 
retreat  of  the  enfeebled  Assyrians  of  the  more  southerly 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  The  evidence  of  the  native 
documents  as  to  this  period  is  ominous  as  to  the  condition 

^  ni  R.  4  Nr.  2  is  an  inscription  on  a  seal  sent  by  this  king  to  Babylon. 
It  was  found  there  by  Sinacherib,  probably  at  his  second  oonqaest  of 
Babylon  (6S9  b.c),  **  600  years  afterwards." 
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of  the  kingdom.^  But  the  results  of  this  first  term  of 
Assyrian  independence  show  achievements  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  Semitism  secured  a  per- 
manent triumph.  The  more  we  study  the  somewhat  ohscure 
history  of  these  three  centuries  the  more  it  becomes  evident 
that  Assyria  represented  the  pure  Semitic  spirit  as  opposed 
to  the  miscegenating  tendencies  which  had  become  inevit- 
able in  Babylonia.  Not  only  did  the  descendants  of  the 
southern  colonists  keep  themselves  intact  by  breaking  the 
power  of  the  earlier  barbarians;  by  direct  as  well  as 
indirect  influence  they  actually  put  an  end  to  the  undis- 
puted rule  of  the  Kasshites  in  Babylon,  so  that  the  way 
was  prepared  for  their  ultimate  expulsion  or  absorption. 
In  the  second  place,  they  established  outposts  and  founded 
and  maintained  colonies  among  the  AramsBan  districts  of 
Eastern  Mesopotamia,  to  whose  influence  we  may  perhaps 
ascribe  the  fact  that  the  Hettite  conquest  did  not  extend 
into  that  region.  In  the  third  place.  Babylonia  was 
thrust  into  a  secondary  position.  The  situation  and 
enterprise  of  Assyria  excluded  the  mother  country  from 
the  West-land,  without  whose  control  no  state  could  rise 
to  supremacy  in  this  portion  of  Asia.  Though  Assyria 
harself  could  not  as  yet  enter  into  possession,  she  occupied 
the  vantage-ground  and  held  the  keys. 

§  177.  Babylon  soon  regained  her  independence,  and, 
though  often  compelled  to  wage  an  unequal  contest  with 
Assyria,  she  received  no  ruler  from  the  latter  after  Tuklat- 
Adar,  for  600  years.  Singularly  enough,  also,  the  Baby- 
lonians never  succeeded  in  bringing  Assyria  under  the 
yoke.  The  intervening  territory  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
conflict ;  the  soil  of  each  country  was  ravaged  very  many 
times  by  the  invading  troops  of  the  other,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  either  capital  was  doubtless  often  only  averted  by 
the  payment  of  heavy  commutations.     An  early  successor 

1  This,  howeyer,  did  not  inyolve  a  collapee  of  the  empire.  Tribatazy 
lands  WBBt  of  Monnt  Masius  weie  kept  trae  to  their  allegiance  till  they 
were  oyercome  by  the  Moschi  (§  179),  about  1166  b.c.  (TP.  I,  62  ft.). 
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of  Tuklat-Adar  fell  in  battle  with  an  unknown  king  of 
Babylon,  and  his  BUCcesBor  was  for  a  time  shut  up  in  the 
oitj  of  Asshur  by  Ramman-nidin-ache,  the  poweiful  king 
of  the  revived  Babylonian  state  (c.  1200  B.C.),  after  be  had 
unsuccessfully  invaded  the  latter's  territory. 

§  178.  A  new  era  of  prosperity  and  power  for  Assyria 
began  with  the  reign  of  Asshur-dan  (c.  1190  B.O.).  His 
chief  importance  lay  in  the  foot  that  he  made  a  successful 
invasion  of  Babylonia,  without,  however,  as  it  would  seem, 
annexing  any  territory.  His  grands<m,  Asshur-resh*isfai,^ 
was  an  aggressive  monarch,  pushing  his  conquests  near  to 
the  border  of  Elam,  and  bringing  back  to  their  allegiance 
several  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  mountains.  He  also 
undertook  the  task  of  reclaiming  Mesopotamia  and  of 
vindicating  the  claim  of 'Asshur  to  the  rightful  rule  of  the 
West-land ;  but  its  completion  was  left  to  his  Successor. 
His  most  formidable  rival  was  Nebuchadreezar  I,  king  of 
Babylon,  an  enterprising  warrior  as  well  as  a  vigorous 
ruler  and  administrator,  whose  importance  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
which  overthrew  the  regime  of  the  Kasshites.  This  new 
series  of  kings,  who  were  purely  of  native  Semitic  origin, 
reigned  apparently  about  180  years  (c.  1189-1007).*  Its 
leader,  Nebuchadrezzar,  delivered  the  country  from  the 
deplorable  condition  of  weakness  and  anarchy  to  which  it 
had  sunk  during  the  later  times  of  the  Kasshites.  These 
foreigners  were  now  entirely  deprived  of  place  and  influ- 
ence in  Babylonia,  and  as  they  were  not  nearly  as  powerful 
as  formerly  in  their  mountain  homes,  they  never  regained 
a  position  of  influence.  The  new  dynasty  reasserted  for 
a  time  the  old  historic  claims  of  Babylonia,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  maintaining  them.  Nebuchadrezzar  under- 
took, with  good  fortune,  prolonged  wars  with  the  heiedi- 

1  A  brief  inscription  of  his  is  published  in  III  R.  3  Nr.  6.  He  is 
slso  mentioned  in  TP.  Vn,  48  f. 

*  I  have  adopted  the  estimate  of  Peiaer,  ZA.  VI,  268  f.,  and  HUpncht, 
OBT.  I,  48  f. 
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taiy  enemy  Elam,  chastised  the  Easshites  in  their  native 
retreats,  and  extended  the  border  of  Babylonia  northward. 
In  the  latter  undertaking  he  of  oourse  came  in  conflict  with 
the  As  ;yrians.  His  strife  with  them  was  really  a  contest 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would  at  first  appear  from  the 
scanty  notices.  Its  area  embraced  not  only  the  border* 
lands,  but  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  which  it  would  seem 
that  Nebuchadrezzar  actually  subdued  and,  at  least  for  a 
short  time,  held  under  control,  even  crossing  the  Euphrates 
in  his  victOTious  march  westward.  This  magnificent  tri- 
umph was,  however,  but  very  short-lived.  The  effort  was 
without  substantial  backing  in  the  central  state,  and  was 
rather  a  fitful  revival  of  the  ancient  spiht  of  Babylonia 
and  a  reminder  of  its  ancient  glories  than  an  indication 
if  its  permanent  temper  and  achievement.  Larger  and 
smaller  issues  were  alike  decided  by  the  result  of  deter-* 
mined  intervention  on  the  part  of  Asshur-resh-ishi,  who, 
although  he  was  at  first  compelled  to  retire  within  his  own 
borders,  yet  finally  defeated  Nebuchadrezzar  and  drove  him 
back  to  his  own  land.  The  successors  of  the  latter  in  the 
present  dynasty  were  unable  to  make  any  attempts  at 
conquests  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  dominion  of  the  West* 
land  was  to  remain  but  a  dream  and  a  memory  in  the 
minds  of  the  Babylonians  for  the  next  600  years.  ^ 

§  179.  We  have  now  to  record  the  principal  achieve^ 
ments  of  the  next  king  of  Assyria  in  the  regular  line  of 
descent,  the  fitmous  Tiglathpileser  I,^  one  of  the  most 

1  Oar  inf ormatioii  about  Nebacbadrezzar  I  we  get  mainly  from  an 
interesting  stsAe  paper  of  his  own,  pnblisbed  by  Hilpreobt^  Freibrief 
Nekukmine9ar$,  18S3  (text  and  tranalation,  with  palsdographic  introduc- 
tion), and  V  R.  55-57.  Another  briefer  document,  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
published  in  S.  A.  Smithes  Assyrian  Letters  IV.  Plates  VlII  and  IX  and 
translated  by  Meissner  in  ZA.  IV,  259  ff.  Botih  are  translated  by  Peiaer 
in  KB.  m,  164  ff.  •  Hllprecht,  OBT.  I,  p.  38  fP.,  prores  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  a  conclusion  su|^rted  by  Oppert  on  otbar 
gronnds,  ZA.  VIII,  902  ff. 

<  llie  current  Assyrian  form  Tuklat-pil-eiar  (^*  My  help  is  the  son  oi 
Ssbar,*'  i,e.  the  god  Adar)  is  itself  an  abbreyiation  for  Tukidil^ipil' 
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striking  figures  of  the  old  Ass}rrian  times  (c.  112O-1100 
B.C.).  The  first  care  of  this  typical  ruler  of  his  race  was 
to  see  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  national  temple  of  Anu 
and  Ramman  in  the  city  of  Asshur,  which  had  lain  in 
ruins  for  sixty  years.  He  then  embarked  u)>on  an  unprec^ 
dented  career  of  victorious  warfare,  the  first  five  years  of 
which  he  has  himself  detailed.  These  campaigns  were 
conducted  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  his  conquests 
and  reconquests,  achieved  with  remarkable  rapidity,  em- 
braced nearly  all  the  regions  north  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Lake  Van.  Of 
the  peoples  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  we  cannot  omit  to 
mention  the  Moschi  ^  {Mukke^  the  Meshech  of  Gen.  x.  2), 
who  had  crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  occupied  prov- 
inces tributary  to  Assyria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Diarbekr.  To  dislodge  them  he  crossed  Mount 
Masius  and  inflicted  upon  them  such  a  defeat  that  they  are 
not  heard  of  again  in  this  period.  They  were  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  northern  mountaineers,  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  aim  of  his  expedition  was  to  prevent 
them  from  making  a  descent  upon  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 
Kommagene  (^KummuK)^  in  the  southeast  of  Cappadooia, 
and  the  northeast  of  Roman  Syria,  was  then  overrun  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  To  the  north  of 
Mount  Masius,  the  tribes  of  the  Kirte  (the  presumptive 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Kurds)  were  reduced  in  rapid 
succession.  Next,  he  overthrew  a  confederation  of  princes 
of  the  Nairi  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  modem  Armenia. 
Their  territory,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  put- 
ting under  tribute,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  administer  it  as   a  portion  of  his  own 

dominions.     The  following  year  witnessed  the  subjugation 

■■'■■.''      ■    ...        ..I.     ...,.■■  —  . 

eiwri.    Names  of  persons  were  as  a  rule  contracted  by  the  omission  of 
the  final  vowels,  by  the  use  of  the  construct  form,  etc.  —  His  annals  (the 
first  five  years  of  his  reign)  are  published,  I B.  1-16,  and  often  transUited. 
1  For  this  people,  see  especially  K6F.  p.  127-218 ;  Par.  260. 
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of  the  dwellers  on  the  Middle  Euphrates  in  Western 
Mesopotamia.  Here  and  in  Southern  Kommagene  lay  the 
knd  once  known  as  Mitani  (§  150),  which  was  now 
reoccupied  by  Aramaean  settlers.  AramsBans  were  also 
taking  the  place  of  the  Hettites,  eren  to  the  west  of  the 
River.  Of  this  great  people,  once  so  terrible  to  Asia  and 
Africa  alike^  there  was  now  little  left  but  the  local  sover- 
eignty of  petty  states  in  Northern  Syria,  which  could  form 
no  barrier  to  the  slow  but  gradual  extension  of  the 
AramsBan  settlements  towards  tiieir  goal  on  the  frontiers 
of  Palestine.  The  old  Hettite  capital,  Carchemish,  was 
left  unmolested,  but  several  Aramsean  strongholds  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  overthrown.  His  fifth  year  was 
devoted  to  expeditions  in  Northern  Cappodocia  and  West* 
em  Armenia.  The  achievements  of  his  first  five  yeais  he 
summarizes  as  follows:  ^^A  total  of  forty-two  countries 
and  their  princes  from  the  other  side  of  the  Lower  Zab, 
the  boundary  of  remote  wooded  mountains,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Hettites,  and  the 
upper  sea  of  the  West,^  from  the  beginning  of  my  govern- 
ment to  the  fifth  year  of  my  reign,  my  hand  overcame ;  one 
mouth  I  made  them  all;^  their  hostages  I  took;  tribute 
and  fines  I  imposed  upon  them."' 

§  180.  The  absence  of  Tiglathpileser  in  these  Northern 
and  Western  wars  appears  to  have  encouraged  the  Baby- 
lonians to  invade  his  territory.  Marduk-nadin-ache,  the 
second  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  made  (1107  b.o.)^ 
a  successful  inroad  into  Assyria,  plundered  the  city  of 
Ekallati  (^Temple  town,"  probably  near  the  border),  and 
carried  off  two  statues  of  patron  deities,  which  were  after- 
wards recovered  from  Babylon  by  Sinacherib  ^^418  years 

1  That  IB  the  Mediterranean  south  as  far  as  the  PhcBnician  settlements 
(ci  I  331). 

*  That  is  to  say,  he  made  them  of  one  consent  (to  obey  Asshur) . 

*  TP.  VI,  39-48.  The  above  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  Assyrian 
"historical"  style. 

*  Sinacherib  famishes  us  with  the  information  and  the  date,  III  R. 
14,4Sff. 
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afterwards."  Two  defeats  of  the  Babylonians  followed,^ 
which  resulted  in  the  A8S3rrian  monarch  ravaging  their 
ooimtry  as  far  as  Babylon,  which  was  apparently  spared 
to  its  king  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  Assyrian 
suzerainty.  The  passion  of  Tiglathpileser  for  hunting 
has  indirectly  made  us  acquainted  with  a  still  more 
significant  fact.  An  admiring  successor  and  imitator, 
Asshumasirpal  (§  218  ff.),  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
this  veritable  Nimrod,^  describes  him  as  hunting  and  fishing 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  making  marine  excursions 
in  vessels  of  Arvad.  From  this  we  infer  that  at  least  the 
northern  portion  of  Phoenioia  was  subdued  by  him^  since 
hunting  was  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  his  campaigns. 
To  complete  the  picture  of  this  representative  Assyrian,  it 
should  be  added  that  his  care  for  the  development  and 
beautifying  of  the  cities  of  the  home  land  was  as  remairk- 
able  as  his  energy  and  enterprise  in  foreign  wars.  Trees 
yielding  the  best  timber,  which  from  time  immemorial 
were  drawn  from  the  West^-Iand,  he  attempted  to  transplant* 
to  Assyria.  He  laid  out  gardens  and  stocked  them  with 
the  best  foreign  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  was  a  zealous 
oattle*breeder,  as  well  as  collector  of  wild  beasts,  spoiling 
his  foreign  possessions  for  both  purposes;  and  he  filled  the 
granaries  of  Assyria  with  com^  As  a  builder  of  temples 
to  the  gods  which  he  served  so  zealously  he  ranks  with 
the  first.  The  city  of  Asshur,  which  was  his  principal 
residence,  he  made  again  the  capital,  and  especially  adorned 
it  with  costly  structures.* 

§  181.  For  many  years  after  Tiglathpileser,  Assyria 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peaoe,  and  event  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  Babylonia.  Of  foreign  wars, 
or  in  fact  of  anything  else  thereafter,  no  notice  is  left  us 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half.     This  is  not  merely  to  be 

*  Synchr.  Hist.  col.  II. 

2  I  R.  28  ;  for  other  hunting  adventures,  see  The  AnnaU^  VI,  68-84. 
B  J  haire  dwelt  with  some  fulness  upou  the  career  of  tfiis  momirch, 
because  it  is  that  of  the  first  typical  Assyrian  well  known  to  ub. 
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explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  records  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  fact  is  clear  enough  that,  while  the 
conquests  that  had  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Assyria,  for  example  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  were  long 
held  in  a  sort  of  subjection,  most  of  the  dependencies  of 
the  empire,  as  Tiglathpileser  had  established  it,  were  one 
by  one  allowed  to  withdraw  beoause  of  the  want  of  a 
strong  central  power.  The  government  gi*adually  became 
ineffioieait  even  at  home,  as  yfe  know  fron^  the^  rendition  of 
things  when  the  light  again  breaks  in  upon  the  obscurity, 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  B.C.  This  period  of 
Assyrian  quiescence  and  temporary  decline  is  the  time  of 
the  rise  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  and  of  its  division,  as 
well  as  of  the  growth  of  the  various  Aramaean  nationalities 
that  were  built  upon  the  mins  of  the  Hettite  empire.  It 
will  be  in  place  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  these  new 
conditions  in  the  Western  country. 


Book  V 

HEBREWS,  CANAANITES,  AND  ABAMJEANS 


CHAPTER  I 

TBIBAL  SETTLEIOINTS  OF  I8BABL 

§  182.  Our  sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  drawn  with  the  broadest  lines,  brought  us 
to  the  time  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt- 
Our  materials,  gained  almost  entirely  from  the  old  Baby- 
lonian and  Egyptian  monuments,  were  scanty  in  the 
extreme;  but  we  were  able  to  draw  important  general 
conclusions,  and  could  note  especially  some  of  the  provi- 
dential conditions  for  the  establishment  of  Israel  as  a 
people  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  main  external  con- 
dition was  that  Palestine  should  not  remain  under  the 
control  of  any  great  overmastering  power  which  would 
crush  out  the  development  of  a  free  national  and  religious 
life.  We  saw  that  the  intermittent  domination  of  the 
West-land  by  the  old  Babylonian  monarchies  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  crippling  of  Babylon  itself,  first  through  the 
Kasshite  invasions  and  then  through  the  growing  power  of 
its  rival,  Assyria.  Next,  when  the  decline  of  the  Euphra- 
tean  realm  seemed  to  give  the  great  empire  of  the  Nile  free 
play  on  the  Mediterranean  coastlands,  the  Hettites  asserted 
themselves  in  the  North  as  their  competitors,  and  their  pro- 
longed mutual  strife  prevented  either  from  becoming  a 
permanent  proprietor  of  the  coveted  inter-continental  high- 
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way;  and  finally,  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Asia  Minor, 
working  irreparable  damage  upon  Hettites  and  Egyptians 
alike,  left  Palestine  once  more  open.  We  are  now  being 
introduced  to  another  era  in  the  history  of  the  West-land, 
which  shows  an  equally  striking  provision  for  the  chosen 
people.  Assyria  had  arisen  to  be  the  greatest  power  in 
Western  Asia,  and  her  most  powerful  ruler,  as  we  have 
seen,  extended  his  conquests  almost  to  the  verge  of 
Canaan.  The  perpetuation  and  increase  of  this  pre-emi- 
nence would  have  been  fatal  to  the  independent  life  and 
growth  of  any  subject  state,  .and  Assyrian  rule  to  the  south 
of  Lfcbanon*  in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  B.C.  would 
have  meant  religious  and  political  death  to  Israel.  The 
decline  of  the  threatening  monarchy  during  that  period 
which  has  just  been  noted  was  Israel's  opportunity. 

§  188.  The  Exodus,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§  167), 
will  probably  have  to  be  put  about  1200  b.c.  The  events 
and  conditions  of  most'  historical  importance  until  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  (c.  1160  B.C.)  are  easily  enumerated. 
Moses,  the  leader,  already  versed  in  desert  life  and  famil^ 
iar  with  the  regions  to  be  traversed,  directed  the  march 
at  first  towards  the  holy  mountain-peak  of  Sinai.  The 
road  thither  was  barred  by  one  of  the  leading  Semitic 
tribes  of  the  peninsula,  the  Amalekites,  who  offered  battle 
and  were  defeated.  At  Sinai  the  covenant  with  Jehovah 
was  made  and  ratified,  and  then  a  direct  march  was  made 
upon  Canaan.  The  people,  faint-hearted  by  reason  of 
their  long  slavery,  recoiled  from  the  dangers  of  an  inva^ 
sion,  and  wer^  doomed  to  wander  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  rendezvous,  Kadesh-Bamea,  till  a  new  generation, 
accustomed  to  independence  and  inured  to  peril,  took 
their  place.  With  these  the  aged  leader  advanced  upon 
the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  nationalities  kin- 
dred to  Israel  had  already  been  established  in  the  seats 
which  they  were  to  bold  till  Israel  itself  ceased  to  be  a 
nation.     These  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  band  of 
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invaders.  Edom,  to  the  east  of  Kadesh,  waa  avoided  by 
a  detour.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Moab  sou  tit 
of  the  Jabbok,  and  of  Ammon  to  the  north,  had  been 
seised,  and  was  now  ruled  by  a  surviving  colony  of  the 
ancient  Amorites,  who  were  in  the  position  unusual  to 
them  of  administering  a  fairly  large  portion  of  territory 
as  one  principality,  which  stretched  from  the  Amon  to  the 
Jabbok,  with  Heshbon  as  the  capital.  Sihon,  the  Amorite 
king,  refused  Israel  a  passage  through  his  dominions,  and 
came  out  to  oppose  any  violation  of  his  territory.  In  a 
battle  fought  in  the  border  town  of  Jahae,  the  invaders 
were  victorious  and  the  Amorites  were  ejected  from  their 
possessions,  which,  with  additional  territory  taken  from 
their  kindred  further  north,  were  divided  among  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  allowed  to  retain 
those  of  their  possessions  which  had  not  been  seised  by 
the  Amorites.  The  Israelites  were  not  further  molested 
east  of  the  Jordan  except  by  intrigues  and  seductive  arts 
on  the  part  of  the  Moabites  and  a  band  of  Midianites  from 
the  south,  who  were  hanging  in  the  rear,  and  these  were 
put  an  end  to  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  Moses  soon 
after  died  on  the  old  sacred  mountain  of  Nebo.  Joshutu 
an  Ephraimite,  succeeded  to  the  leadership^  and  the  ooeu* 
pation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  which  was  the  real 
objective  point,  was  begun. 

§  184.  When  Israel  entered  the  Land  of  Promise  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  not  essentially  different  from 
that  which  mai*ked  it  during  the  later  Egyptian  and  Het* 
tite  r^imes,  except  in  the  direction  of  higher  material 
development.  The  Canaanites  who  inhabited  the  central 
highlsmds  had  long  since  succeeded  in  subduing  to  agri- 
cultural uses  the  rugged  ridges  of  many  of  the  innumera* 
ble  hills,  and  by  a  careful  system  of  irrigation  had  made 
the  slopes  and  valleys  also  permanently  productive. 
Under  the  long  quietude  that  followed  the  Egyptian 
invasions  and  the  incursions  of  ihe  northern  strangeiSt 
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prosperity  had  oome  to  the  land ;  and  in  their  own  fashion 
these  Canaanites  advanced  in  civilization  like  their  hreth* 
len  on  the  Phoenician  coast.  Enriched  especially  by  vine 
and  wheat  culture,  many  of  their  numerous  villages  had 
grown  into  cities,  each  of  them  a  centre  of  independent 
government  (§  87)  having  its  petty  prince  or  "king." 
With  their  advance  in  prosperity  grew  also  their  indul- 
gence in  the  vices  and  various  abominations  which  char- 
acterized the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  Phosnicians 
and  ancient  Semites  generally.  Such  a  people  acting  in 
concert  would  be  powerful  enough  to  resist  an  invasion 
from  a  much  stronger  force  than  Israel  could  muster. 
They  could  only  be  conquered  in  detail,  and  gradually 
supplanted.  Their  history  and  present  political  situation 
rendered  this  comparatively  easy.  As  we  saw  earlier, 
the  genius  of  the  race  ran  towards  the  formation  and  per^ 
petnation  of  small  independent  communities,  and  the 
many  invasions  of  the  country,  with  frequent  change  of 
masters,  added  to  this  isolating  tendency  an  influence 
which  was  positively  disintegrating.  Moreover,  lliere 
was  no  possibility  of  outside  alliances  against  the  intru** 
ders.  Tjrre  and  Sidon,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  coast, 
were  going  their  own  way,  increasing  their  wealth  and 
commercial  connections  by  peaceful  means,  and  were  aveise 
to  entangling  foreign  complications.  The  Amorites  east 
of  the  Jordan  were  ihe  most  formidable  temnant  of  their 
decaying  race,  and  they  had  been  rendered  powerless; 
while  the  Philistines,  themselves  a  strange  people,  had 
not  yet  grown  into  jKJwer. 

§  186.  The  crossing  of  the  Jordan  was  effected  in  the 
place  most  favourable  for  an  invasion.  Jericho,  the  key 
to  the  central  uplands,  was  within  striking  distance  of 
Oilgal,  the  first  station  after  the  passage,  and  was  speedily 
taken.  '  Ai,  which  next  fell,  after  a  temporary  repulse,  lay 
to  the  northwest,  and  its  capture  secured  to  the  invadero 
the  ancient  patriarchal  seat,  Bethel,  which  became  for  a 
time  the  religious  centre  of  the  nr5W  community.     The 
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country  about  Mount  Epbraim  was  thus  laid  open  to 
them,  and  a  league  procured  by  stratagem  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  gave  tbem  control  of  that 
more  southerly  city,  and  thus  afforded  them  a  base  of 
operations  against  the  Amorite  chiefs  of  the  hill  country 
of  Judah.  A  combined  attack  by  these  princes  upon 
Qibeon  was  repulsed  in  a  memorable  engagement,  and  the 
flimsy  confederation  scattered.  A  more  formidable  com* 
bination  of  the  northern  cities,  formed  slowly  and  too  late, 
in  true  Canaanitish  fashion,  was  also  broken.  With  thia 
the  mission  of  Joshua  was  accomplished ;  namely,  to  con- 
duct the  tribes  together  into  Canaan  and  secure  in  various 
places  throughout  its  extent  a  foothold  for  each  of  them, 
whence  each  might  proceed  to  appropriate  its  own  poBsea- 
sions.  For  this  end  a  partition  of  the  whole  country  was 
made  in  advance,  and  it  was  to  be  the  aim  of  each  tribe  to 
occupy  what  was  thus  assigned  to  it«  The  death  of  Joshua 
thus  left  the  country  as  yet  only  partially  conquered. 

§  186.  Joshua  had  no  successor  as  tJie  leader  of  the 
whole  people,  nor  did  the  tribes  act  in  conunon  against 
an  enemy  for  numy  years.  The  work  assigned  to  each 
was  in  no  case  fully  accomplished.  The  subjugation  of 
the  country  was  a  very  slow  process,  and  was  effected  by 
amalgamation  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  peaceful 
competition  as  much  as  by  war  or  enforced  slavery.  The 
most  noteworthy  acquisition  was  that  made  by  Judah. 
This  tribe  had  received,  during  the  desert  residence,  a 
most  valuable  addition  in  the  Kenizzites  and  Kenites, 
headed  by  skilled  warriors  and  men  of  action  who,  although 
not  Israelites  by  birth,  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  new  settlement.  Already,  at  this  early  date  we 
have  indications  of  the  division  between  Judah  and  the 
majority  of  the  other  tribes,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
entiunce  to  the  country  and  the  division  of  the*  territory 
for  military  operations  were  made  nearly  upon  the  lii^e 
which  afterwards  became  an  international  boundaiy.  The 
]^phraimites  occupied  the  midland,  and  partly  from  their 
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position  and  partly  through  their  inherent  strength,  their 
territory  became  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
new  nation,  and  it  was,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  the  gathering-point  and  the  place  of  refuge  of 
the  other  tribes.  Its  possession  of  Shiloh,  the  home  of 
the  ark,  and  of  Bethel  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blessing 
and  the  Curse,  along  with  other  obvious  advantages,  made 
it  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  great  northern  section  of 
tribes.  We  are  to  think,  however,  of  the  overwhelming 
predominance  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  as  a  matter  of  growth 
and  development.  Other  tribes,  though  from  the  begin- 
ning of  less  importance,  nevertheless  played  a  part  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  period  following  the  occupation,  Benjamin 
especially  showing  great  vitality  and  vigour.  But  the 
progress  of  most  of  them  was  slow  and  doubtful.  To 
secure  protection  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  iden- 
tify themselves  more  and  more  with  the  stronger  tribes  by 
whom  they  were  gradually  absorbed.  Simeon  was  taken 
up  by  Judah,  as  was  Dan  also  partly,  the  remainder  seek- 
ing finally  a  settlement  to  the  far  north.  Asher  had  little 
more  than  a  nominal  possession  to  the  northwest,  and 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  are  rarely  referred  to  later  by 
their  tribal  divisions,  the  geographical  terms  Gilead  and 
Bashan  being  used  by  preference, — a  proof  that  the  tribal 
autonomy  was  soon  relaxed,  as  was  natural  to  a  race  of 
shepherds  and  cattle-breeders. 

§  187.  The  times  following  the  settlement  are  usually 
regarded  as  showing,  on  the  whole,  political  as  well  as 
religious  and  moral  retrogression.  The  correctness  of 
this  judgment  is  open  to  doubt.  It  was  naturally  a  time 
of  hardship,  the  question  with  the  people  often  being 
whether  they  could  do  even  as  much  as  hold  their  own. 
It  was  also  a  time  of  proof,  as  the  song  of  Deborah  declares, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  their  own 
faith  and  worship  was  often  rudely  shaken.  That  the 
nation,  in  spite  of  this,  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself, 
is  the  significant  matter.     '*  Their  advance  consisfced  in 
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this,  that  the  people  learned  by  perpetual  struggle  to 
defend  valiantly  their  new  home  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  were  thereby  preparing  for  coming 
generations  a  sacred  place,  where  that  religion  and  national 
oulture  might  unfold  itself  freely  and  fully  "  (Ewald). 

§  188.  Each  section  of  the  Israelitish  possessions  was 
in  its  turn  hai*assed  and  humiliated  by  a  powerful  foreign 
foe,  and  sometimes  the  whole  land  was  temporarily  sub- 
dued. This  latter  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  first  of 
the  periods  of  subjection,  that  under  Cushanrishatbaim, 
king  of  the  Aramasans  of  Mesopotamia.  The  deliveranoe 
was  effected,  not  by  a  leader  from  the  northern  border* 
land,  but  from  the  extreme  south, —  Othniel,  one  of  the 
later  contemporaries  of  Joshua.  Our  survey  of  Assyrian 
history  shows  that  we  have  to  place  this  event  before  the 
reign  of  Tiglathpileser  I,  and  during  that  long  period 
when  the  quiescence  of  Assyria  enabled  the  people  on 
the  Euphrates  —  the  successors  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Mitani  (§  179)  —  to  found  a  strong  though  not  long*lived 
independent  state  for  themselves.  The  next  trouble  came 
from  closer  neighbours.  The  passing  away  of  the  great 
leaders  under  whom  the  conquest  of  West  Palestine  had 
been  effected,  encouraged  the  Moabites  to  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  redoubtable  immigrants  whom  neither  the 
arts  of  divination  or  of  intrigue  had  availed  to  cripple  a 
generation  before  (§  183).  The  brunt  of  their  successful 
invasion  and  subsequent  oppression  was  borne  by  the 
southern  tribes.  The  deliverance  came  from  a  Benjamin- 
ite,  Ehud,  who  after  daringly  assassinating  the  king  of 
Moab  in  his  summer  palace  near  Gilgal,  went  forth,  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  strong  intermediary  tribe  roused 
both  Ephraim  and  Judah  to  decisive  and  successful  action 
against  the  common  foe.  Meanwhile  the  native  Canaanites 
of  the  midland  and  north  had  been  recruiting  their  shat- 
tered strength,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Israel's  weakened  condition,  they  made  a  last  and  tem- 
porarily successful  attempt  to  suppress  the  hated  colonists. 
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The  wenkness  of  Israel,  ultimately  due  to  their  apostasy 
from  Jehovah  (Jud.  t.  8),  was  directly  owing  to  the 
invariable  and  neoessaiy  consequence  of  such  infidelity, 
decline  of  patriotism,  and  of  faitib  in  the  mission  and 
future  of  the  race.  The  tribes  were  disunited  and  help* 
less,  and  in  the  roll  of  honour  immortalized  in  the  song 
of  Deborah,  Judah  himself  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
The  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  Israel, 
the  ^prophetess''  Deborah,  and  the  skill  and  energy  of 
Barak,  the  general  whom  she  chose  to  lead  a  hastily  mus- 
tered host,  wdre  the  chief  factors  of  the  triumph  which 
broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Canaanites,  and  gave  a 
respite  of  rest  and  prosperity  to  the  harassed  Israelites. 

§  189.  The  peace  of  the  land  was  next  interrupted  by 
oatside  enemies.  Bands  of  marauders  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  race  of  Midian,  the  most  widespread  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  desert  tribes,  ravaged  the  greater  part  of 
Israelitish  territory,  and  reduced  it  to  an  extreme  of 
poverty  and  misery.  From  this  condition  help  came 
from  the  divinely  guided  force  and  valour  of  a  patriotic 
young  farmer  of  Western  Manasseh.  The  same  northern 
tribes  who  had  been  foremost  in  following  Barak  now 
sent  their  choicest  men  to  join  the  standard  of  Gideon. 
The  spirit  of  the  masses  had,  however,  been  so  thoroughly 
broken  by  oppression  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  mus- 
ter took  advantage  of  leave  to  retire,  and  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand remaining  but  three  hundred  were  chosen  as  most 
meet  to  face  the  enemy.  The  panic  and  defeat  of  the 
marauders  that  followed  their  onset  were  increased  by 
additions  to  the  pursuers  furnished  from  the  Ephraimites, 
whose  restless  jealousy  of  the  more  eager  and  patriotic 
northern  tribes  was  appeased  by  judicious  speech  and  bear- 
ing on  the  part  of  Gideon.  As  to  Judah  we  hear  nothing, 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  read  that  that  tribe  took  any  further 
part  in  the  defence  or  relief  of  the  common  heritage.  The 
victory  and  deliverance  wrought  by  Gideon  were  so  com- 
plete that  the  grateful  people  offered  him  a  dictatorship. 
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This  he  refused;  but  his  influence  orer  them  remained 
unbounded  till  his  death,  and  was  increased  by  his  making 
his  family  seat  a  centre  of  religious  services,  to  which  all 
the  tribes  learned  to  resort.  So  great  was  his  prestige 
that  his  son  Abimelech  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  him- 
self proclaimed  ^^king,"  even  after  his  murder  oi  nearly 
all  his  brethren.  The  fact  that  this  cruel  usurper  oould 
i*ule  for  three  years,  even  over  a  limited  territory,  is  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  condition  of  Israel  in  these 
days  of  probation.  The  most  important  event  of  his  brief 
reign  was  his  destruction  of  the  half*Canaanitish  city  of 
Shechem,  which  at  first  welcomed  his  authority  and  dien 
was  instigated  to  rebellion.  The  renovated  city,  which  was 
to  play  a  great  rdle  in  coming  days,  now  became  purely 
Israelitish,  and  thenceforth  came  under  the  tribal  or  gen- 
eral authority;  so  that  we  hear  no  more  of  that  strange 
contradiction  to  Hebraic  custom  .offered  by  a  city  choosing 
its  own  prince  or  supreme  ruler  (cf.  §  49).  The  death  of 
Abimelech,  during  the  siege  of  another  insurgent  fortress, 
put  an  end  also  to  ventures  in  king-making  on  any  but  a 
national  scale.  The  times,  however,  were  clearly  gi'owing 
ripe  for  the  larger  experiment. 

§  190.  The  next  term  of  subjection  to  foreign  invadem 
was  of  moment  to  Israel  both  east  and  west  of  Jordan.  It 
has  been  already  remarked  that  the  settlements  east  of 
Jordan  did  not  long  maintain  their  tribal  relation  as 
steadfastly  as  the  majority  of  those  on  the  west.  Thd 
difference  in  their  respective  situations  had  much  to  do 
with  this.  In  the  first  place,  they  were,  in  laige  measure, 
cut  off  from  the  main  current  of  national  life.  In  the 
second  place,  their  lot  was  cast  among  peoples  who  were 
far  more  formidable  than  the  Canaanites,  by  reason  of  their 
more  highly  developed  political  organization.  Moab  and 
Ammon  were,  in  fact,  nations  unlike  either  Canaanites  or 
Amorites,  of  whom  we  now  hear  no  more  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  Israel.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  any  large 
association  east  of  the  Jordan  was  out  of  the  question. 
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Separate  cities,  eontralling  tracts  of  valttable  pasture^land 
or  plantations,  might  be  and  were  held  by  descendants  of 
Jacob,  but  their  preservation  depended,  as  we  see  in  later 
history  (for  example,  the  case  of  Jabesh-Gilead),  on  their 
being  able  to  keep  np  direct  communication  with  the 
consolidated  power  on  the  west,  and  the  ability  of  the 
latter  to  protect  them;  against  any  foreign  foe.  We  must, 
therefore,  keep  the  general  fact  in  mind  that,  while  Israel* 
itish  settlements  on  the  east  did  not  cease  to  exist  till 
Assyrian  times,  their  incorporation  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
was  only  fully  realized  under  the  most  powerful  of  the 
later  kings.  After  the  disruption  of  the  monarchy  they 
are  found  only  associated  with  the  northern  kingdom.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  this  was  necessarily  the 
case. 

§  191.  The  Ammonites,  whose  territory  lay  to  the  east 
of  Grad  and  Gilead,  took  advantage  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  Israel  to  seize  the  settlements  east  of  the  Jordan, 
including  the  ^Willages  of  Jair,"  whose  founder  and 
administrator  (Jud.  x.  3  ff.)  had  in  an  earlier  time  secured 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  district.  They  then  began 
to  pass  over  suid  reduce  the  western  country  as  well.  A 
deliverer  never  failed  to  arise  in  the  time  of  Israel's  great- 
est, distress;  and  now  an  avenger  appeared  in  the  person 
of  a  recalled  and  rehabilitated  outlaw  named  Jephthab, 
a  Oileadite,  in  whom  heroic  and  lofty  courage  was  mixed 
with  superstition  and  rashness,  and  whose  character  and 
actions  afford  a  good  index  to  the  beliefs  and  manners  of 
the  times.  Under  his  leadership,  and  after  a  fruitless 
negotiation  undertaken  by  him,  the  Ammonites  were  at* 
tacked  and  defeated,  and  dislodged  from  all  their  newly 
acquired  possessions  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Moab.  The 
sequel  of  this  victory. marred  the  glory  of  the  triumph; 
The  leading  tribe  of  Ephraim  once  more  manifested  both 
unreadiness  and  jealousy,  and  being  too  late  in  sending 
their  forces  to  be  of  help  to  Jephthah  they  accused  him  of 
selfish  ambition  in  ignoring  them.     Jephthah  was  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  temper  ftom  Gideon,  and  instead  of  nsing  smooth 
and  politic  words  he  accepted  their  implied  offer  of  faattle, 
and  this  first  bloody  outbreak  of  intertribal  strife  ended  in 
the  OTerthrow  and  humiliatioQ  of  Ephraim.  The  stem 
and  rugged  deliverer  kept  order  for  only  six  years  in  the 
territory  he  had  saved. 

§  192.  Meanwhile  a  struggle  had  begun  in  the  south* 
west  with  the  most  formidable  foe  yet  encountered,  which 
was  to  last  for  several  generations,  and  to  end  with  the 
undisputed  predominance  of  Israel  throughout  Palestine. 
The  Philistines,  as  already  indicated  (§  166),  were  prob-^ 
ably  a  survival  of  the  invasion  from  the  shores  and  islands 
of  the  MediteiTsnean,  which  took  place  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  On  the  low- 
lying  coastlands  they  gained  a  permanent  foothold,  and 
established  their  sway  from  the  historic  Egyptian  frontier 
south  of  Gaza  to  beyond  Joppa  northward.  Their  race  and 
origin  have  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  final  word  on  the  subject  cannot  yet  be  spoken.  They 
came  from  Caphtor,  which  very  probably  means  Crete;  at 
any  rate,  a  portion  of  the  Philistines  are  known  as  Cretans.^ 
That  they  were  of  Semitic  origin  may  fairly  be  called  in 
question;  though  when  they  come  fully  before  us,  in  the  days 
of  the  later  Judges,  they  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well 
Semitized.  The  favourite  theory  at  present  about  them  is 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  Semitic  colony  formerly 
settled  in  Crete.  This  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  improb- 
able supposition,  to  judge  by  what  we  know  of  Semitic 
migrations.  Moreover,  the  arguments  in  evidence  of  a 
Semitic  origin  are  hardly  strong  enough  for  presumptive 
proof.  They  may  very  readily  have  acquired  and  used  the 
language  of  Canaan,  and  have  superadded  important  ele~ 
ments  of  Semitic  religion  to  their  own;  but  this  would 
have  been  done  by  any  foreign  uncivilized  settlers  among 


1  Though  specially  used  of  David's  body-guard,  the  word  ^ITO  haa  in  1 
8am.  zxK.  14,  Saaeik.  xxv.  16,  Zeph.  ii<  6,  a  tribal  and  tenitorial  appUoation. 
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such  a  population  as  that  of  Palestine  at  that  period.  The 
strongest  evidence  of  a  foreign  origin  is,  I  think,  the  char- 
acter of  their  political  organization,  which  at  first  was 
non-Semitic  in  character  and  afterwards  conformed  to  the 
Canaanitic  pattern.  At  the  time  of  their  earliest  syste- 
matic conflicts  with  Israel,  thejr  were  a  confederation  of 
cities  (§  54),  each  with  its  own  king  or  lord,  and  three  cen« 
turies  later  each  of  these  members  of  the  union  had  become 
an  entirely  independent  state.  Their  chief  cities  were  five 
in  number :  Ashdod,  Askalon,  Gasa,  Ekron,  and  Gath.  At 
the  time  of  the  Israelitish  invasion  of  Canaan  they  do  not 
appear  by  name,  though  Judah  is  mentioned  (Jud.  i.  18) 
as  having  taken  some  of  these  cities.  This  is  evidence  of 
their  comparatively  late  arrival  in  Canaan  and  of  their 
gradual  extension  and  growth  in  power.  We  soon  hear 
of  them  being  engaged  in  a  border  raid,  and  of  being 
repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  Hebrew  leader  named 
Shamgar,  with  the  use  of  very  primitive  weapons. 

§  193.  Their  later  attacks  were  more  successful,  and 
they  made  at  least  all  the  west  of  Judah  subject  to  them. 
They  also  crippled  the  family  of  Dan  so  severely  that  these 
were  excluded  from  their  small  precarious  settlements  in 
the  southwest  and  sought  a  home  in  the  far  north,  which 
they  secured  by  summarily  mt^king  an  end  of  the  quiet 
and  inoffensive  inhabitants.  Before  the  departure  of  the 
Danites,  however,  and  while  their  small  encampment 
remained  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Sea,  they 
furnished  a  defender  and  popular  hero  to  the  oppressed 
Hebrews.  Samson  was  a  ^^  judge  "  quite  unique  among  his 
olase.  His  services  to  Israel  consisted  in  the  performance 
of  single  actions  of  heroic  daring,  resulting  in  the  whol^r 
sale  destruction  of  bands  of  the  Philistines  —  the  last  of 
them^  which  brought  about  his  own  death,  being  the  most 
spectacular  and  effective  of  them  all  —  rather  than  the  suc*- 
oessful  expulsion  or  subjugation  of  organized  forces  of  the 
enemies  of  his  people*  His  life,  and  even  his  death,  which 
oeourred  twenty  years  after  he  had  begun  his  career  pi 
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defiance  and  open  revolt,  were  therefore  without  great 
political  significance ;  and  the  fortune  of  war  continued  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  well  organized  and  equipped  Philis* 
tines,  who  soon  began  to  have  dreams  of  wider  conquest, 
to  be  realized  in  the  subjection  of  the  northern  tribes  as 
well.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  critical  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  heroic  and  stirring  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  when  the  life  of  the  people  was  renewed  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  a  nation  of  infinite  promise  and  potency 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  a  community  distracted  and  torn  from 
within  and  without,  and  hopeless  and  humiliated  to  the 
last  degree  (Jud.  xix.-xxi,). 

§  194.  The  chances  of  success  must  have  seemed  to  be 
with  the  Philistines.  They  had  the  advantage,  above  all, 
of  unity,  and  the  agg^'essiveness  of  a  vigorous,  self- 
conscious  nationality.  Beside,  while  they  had  in  their 
front  scattered  remnants  of  unsubdued  Canaanites,  who,  if 
not  neutral,  would  certainly  seek  to  injure  the  Hebrews, 
they  had  in  their  rear  no  enemies  at  all.  On  the  other 
side,  Israel  was  apparently  ruined  by  its  inveterate  internal 
strife,  which  had  just  resulted  in  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Benjaminites,  and  was,  moreover,  hard-pressed 
by  enemies  on  every  heuid.  And  so  the  attacks  of  the 
Philistines  in  full  force  seemed  to  foretoken  the  utter  ruin 
of  Israel.  After  a  first  repulse,  the  ark  of  Jehovah  was 
brought,  as  a  last  resort,  from  ite  seat  in  Shiloh;  but  itg 
presence  did  not  save  the  artny,  which  was  almost  annihi- 
lated at  Aphek,  near  Mizpah.  The  prolonged  absence  of  the 
ark  among  the  Philistines  suggests  to  us  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  the  degradation  of  the  whole  community 
during  the  following  years.  A  triumph  over  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  same  battle-field,  after  the  return  of  the  ark, 
gave  them  a  temporary  reprieve,  but  this  was  again  fol- 
lowed by  Philistian  domination,  which  extended  so  far 
that  they  brought  under  their  control  the  whole  centre  and 
south  of  Israel,  established  their  headquarters  in  6eba  in 
Benjamin,  and  even  terrorised  the  people  into  the  disuse 
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of  military  weapons.  From  this  situation  the  land  was 
rescued  through  a  marvellous  combination  o{  providential 
circumstances,  which,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict, 
finally  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Philistines  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Israelites'  into  a  new  nation,  under  a 
new  form  of  government. 


CHAPTER  II 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  HEBBEW  MONABOHT 

§  195.  The  welding  of  the  disorganized  tribal  com- 
munities of  Israel  into  one  administrative  whole  was 
accomplished  along  with  and  to  some  extent  with  the  aid 
of  an  internal  movement  among  the  people  of  a  far  more 
profound  and  far-reaching  character.  A  leading  indirect 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  was  that  of 
the  Prophets,  who  guided  and  conserved  popular  religious 
life  and  sentiment,  and  directed  them  to  practical  politi- 
cal ends, — a  combination  never  elsewhere  in  the  world's 
history  so  successfully  made,  not  even  in  cases  where 
Israel's  history  has  been  emulated  as  a  precedent.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Samuel,  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
political  prophets,  to  give  to  the  new  national  movement 
convergence  and  force.  The  time  had  evidently  come 
(§  ^0)  when  the  demand  of  the  harassed  and  discontented 
people  for  a  king,  or  perpetual  dictator,  could  not  remain 
any  longer  unheeded.  A  theocratic  commonwealth,  with 
Jehovah  himself  as  the  head  and  earthly  ruler,  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.  The  government  through  "  Judges  " 
(§  51)  was  itself,  in  many  cases,  only  a  compromise  with  the 
monarchical  principle,  and  it  had  not  succeeded  (2  Sam. 
vii.  10,  11).  Even  the  union  of  civil  and  religious  func- 
tions in  the  hands  of  Eli,  the  best  and  most  revered  of  the 
Priests,  had  ended  in  signal  failure,  through  the  degeneracy 
of  the  noblest  of  the  sacerdotal  families,  illustrating  and 
typifying  as  it  did  the  moral  decline  of  the  nation  that  was 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  Jehovah.    There  was,  therefore,  no 
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i«{uge  but  a^  resort  to  monarchy.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
adopted  as  an  ideal;  indeed,  it  was  jnst  the  reverse  oi  thin* 
It  vas  to  be.  granted  as  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  and 
the  people  whose  shortcomings  had  created  sueh  a  necessity 
were  shown  to  be  responsible  for  the  &ilures  of  the  post, 
and  warned  against  the  delusion  that  the  mere  appointment 
of  a  king  would  save  a  state  given  over  to  impiety  and 
infidelity  (§  52). 

§  196.  The  emergency  called  for  a  man  of  courage, 
military  talent,  and  popular  gifts.  Samuel  was  directed 
to  make  a  private  and  then  a  public  choice  of  Saul,  a  inan 
of  property  and  family  influence,  a  native  of  Gibeah. 
Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  Benjamin,  his  appointment  had 
not  only  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  front  again  tihat 
terribly  smitten  and  dejected  tribe,  but,  what  was  of  more 
oonsequenoe,  it  transferred  the  leading  place  from  the 
centre  to  the  south  of  Israel,  and  thus  enlisted  the  reserve 
force  of  Judah,  a  tribe  which  had  not  as  yet  taken  any 
prominent  or  serious  part  in  national  affairs.  But  the 
Philistines  pressed  heavily  upon  the  centre,  upon  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  upon  the  south,  and  if  these 
tribes  were  to  be  preserved  tiiey  would  be  obliged  to  eome 
under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin,  against  which  they  were 
lately  arrayed  in  desperate  strife,  and,  moreover,  to  act  iii 
concert  with  their  brethren  of  the  south  as  one  unitM 
body.  Providentially,  the  first  action  taken  by  Saul  -— >  the 
rescue  of  the  men  of  Jabesh  in  Gilead  from  impending 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites  —  could  hoi 
fiuil  to  help  on  the  spirit  of  unity,  since  the  march  nor<^ 
ward  and  eastward  lay  through  the  territory  of  the  tribes 
whose  conciliation  was  the  moat  necessary  and  the  most 
difficult.  After  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Amman-* 
ites,  and  the  adhesion  of  Gilead  to  the  new  kingdom^  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  oome  for  decisive  action  against 
the  Philistines.  In  this  task  Saul  found  an  able  aaid, 
indeed,  an  indispensable  seconder  in  his  son  and  pre^ 
sumptive  successor,  Jonathan,  the  most  heroic  and  engage 
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ing  personality  in  ihe  annals  of  ancient  Israel.  Jonathan 
surprised  and  oreroame  the  military  post  at  G^ha,  and 
then,  when  the  Philistines  appeared  in  force  to  chastise 
the  feeble  nation,  which  they  had  expected  to  keep  under 
with  a  small  garrison,  he  put  their  host  into  a  panic  by 
an  act  of  supreme  daring,  accompanied  as  he  was  by  his 
armour-bearer  alone.  The  rout  which  followed  relieved 
Israel  of  the  immediate  presence  of  foreign  invaders,  though 
the  Philistines  did  not  abandon  their  designs  against  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  once  learned  to  despise. 

§  197.  For  a  time  success  attended  Saul,  at  least  in  the 
affikirs  of  war.  The  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel  to  the 
east  and  south  were  held  in  check,  and  the  southern  border 
of  Jucteh  was  relieved  from  its  most  foimidable  scourge  by  a 
successful  and  sanguinary  expedition  against  the  Amalek- 
ites.  Saul,  however,  was  m^ely  a  military  leader;  hia 
civil  administration  was  not  successful,  and  under  him  the 
theocratic  kingdom  could  not  be  maintained.  ^A  man 
after  Jehovah's  mind  "  was  being  trained  to  take  his  place. 
David,  a  young  shepherd  skilled  in  music,  of  Bethlehem 
in  Judah,  waa,  on  account  of  this  accomplishment,  brought 
to  the  court  of  Saul,  where  he  became  his  favourite  min-» 
strel.  He  was  made  suddenly  famous  by  slaying  a  Philis- 
tine champion  in  single  combat,  and  proved  himself  also  an 
adroit  man  of  affairs.  He  became  the  friend  of  tke  noble, 
unselfish  Jonathan,  and  the  idol  of  the  people.  His  pop- 
ularity excited  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  whose  active  enmity 
exiled  him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ooiirt.  He 
gathered  around  him  a  band  of  discontented  roving  youths, 
who  with  him  made  a  living  as  best  they  could  in  the  wilds 
of  the  tetiitory  of  Judah.  Still  followed  by  Saul,  he 
finally  transferred  his  allegiance,  with  his  following,,  to 
the  Philistian  king  of  Grath.  Here  he  was  allowed  a 
free  band,  and  he  found  occasion  to  serve  bis  brethren  of 
Southend  Judah,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own  interest, 
by  repelling  and  spoiling  various  marauding  tribes,  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  rendered  the  settlement  of  that 
part  of  the  country  an  impossibility. 
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§  198.  Meanwhile  it  was  faring  ill  with  the  young 
monarchy  and  its  head.  The  secession  of  David  and  his 
men,  and  the  relaxing  of  Saul's  authority  generallyv 
weakened  the  kingdom  vitally.  The  Philistines,  who 
since  their  last-mentioned  defeat  had  met  with  another 
repulse,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  David  over  their 
champion,  still  kept  up  aggressive  warfare,  and  were  now 
concentrating  their  forces  in  the  central  region  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  Saul's  last  campaign  was  directed  against 
this  deadly  assault,  and  he  met  the  enemy  on  the  line  of 
the  historic  march  of  invasion,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,. 
which  had  now  become  to  the  Philistines  a  well-accus* 
tomed  road.  The  brave  ill-fated  king  was  forced  to  retreat 
fighting,  till  he  was  pressed  as  far  as  the  northern  side  of 
Mount  Gilboa.  Here  his  troops  made  a  stand,  but  in 
vain.  Their  overthrow  was  complete,  and  Saul  himself, 
after  the  death  by  his  side  of  Jonathan  and  his  brothers 
next  in  age,  sought  the  same  refuge  from  the  ignominy  of 
capture.  He  died  not  ingloriously;  for  he  was  to  the  end 
a  Hebrew  patriot,  and  the  faithful  defender  of  the  realm 
which  he  was  called  from  out  of  modest  and  congenial 
obscurity  to  rule  and  save. 

§  199.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  take  here  a  brief 
review,  emphasizing  a  few  points  of  political  moment. 
First,  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  period.  Saul's  death 
may  be  put  down  nearly  at  1000  B.C.  We  get  this 
approximate  date  by  working  backwards  from  the  known 
times  of  later  kings.  As  we  have  seen  (§  167),  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  and  the  subsequent  entrance  into  Canaan 
could  only  be  inferred  from  supposed  contemporary  £gyp< 
tian  events.  The  intervening  period  of  the  "  Judges  "  it 
is  impossible  to  divide  in  order  of  succession,  as  we  do  not 
know  how  many  of  them  may  have  ruled,  at  least  partly, 
at  the  same  time.  Next,  as  to  the  character  of  Saul's 
kingdom  and  its  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Judges 
(cf.  §  49,  51).  We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  use  of 
the  word  ^  king, "  and  suppose  that  anything  like  a  radical 
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transfonnation  was  effected  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  kingship  of  Saul  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  of  the  later  kings,  and  even  from 
that  of  his  first  successor.  He  was  still  very  much  of  a 
^^jadge^"  only  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel^  and  the  title  and  authority  of  king  were  to  be 
hereditary.  Saul's  growth  into  the  new  dignity  was 
gradual^  and  always  incomplete.  At  first  he  returns  to 
his  team  after  the  repulse  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  the 
end  he  seems  more  like  an  Homeric  chieftain  than  the 
monarch  of  a  self-conscious  nation.  His  oourt  and  wayu 
of  life  were  simple  in  the  extreme*  The  main  cause  of 
this  was  not  merely  that  the  situation  was  new,  but  that 
Israel  was,  strictly  speaking,  as  yet  no  nation.  It  is  thus 
quite  natural  that  we  hear  of  no  standing  army;  that  war, 
the  main  public  business  of  the  time,  was  waged  by  hasty 
and  temporary  levies ;  that  there  was  no  cabinet  or  oouncil, 
no  ministry  of  state,  not  even  any  governors  over  subordi- 
nate districts.  David,  who  introduced  these  and  otiier 
essentials  of  permanent  government,  was,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name,  the  first  king  of  Israel. 

§  200.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  tribes  of  Ismel  and  the 
several  communities  throughout  Palestine.  In  the  times 
of  the  Judges  we  found  one  section  of  the  newly  settled 
territory  after  another  coming  to  the  front,  and  asserting 
itself  through  its  leading  man.  As  we  saw,  some  of  the 
tribes  are  scarcely  represented  in  any  common  action  on  a 
large  scale,  and  these  soon  drop  out  of  sight  entirely. 
Throughout  the  whole  period,  the  tribes  which  occupied 
or  bordered  upon  the  hilly  central  region  called  Mount 
Ephraim,  held  the  foremost  place.  The  arena  of  decisive 
action  may  be  observed,  however,  to  gradually  shift  towards 
the  south,  and  with  the  choice  of  Saul  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin takes  the  lead.  It  is  noteworthy,  further,  that  the 
most  southerly  of  the  great  tribes  was  being  built  up  by 
Saul's  young  rival,  whether  designedly  or  unconsciously, 
so  that,  on  t^  decline  of  the  Benjaminite  regime,  Judah 
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was  ready  to  make  good  its  claims  through  David.  In 
this  we  haye  a  suggestion  of  the  internal  movements  and 
motives  that  helped  to  determine,  through  their  increasing 
influence,  the  world-wide  issues  of  the  later  times,  with 
which  our  main  interest  lies.  The  Canaanites,  whom  we 
saw  everywhere  among  the  new  settlers  of  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  are  still  to  be  found  here  and  there  at  the 
end;^  but  they  had  lost  all  prestige,  with  what  little 
cohesiveness  they  once  possessed,  and  were  rapidly  being 
absorbed.  They  no  longer  prevented  the  integration  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  their  place  was  taken  by  a  more  formid- 
able enemy,  with  some  capacity  for  organization  and 
superior  military  genius.  Under  their  weight  and  impact 
Israel  was  being  gradually  pulverized.  The  Philistines 
had,  however,  not  seriously  disturbed  the  external  form  of 
any  of  the  new  settlements,  since  their  occupation  so  far 
was  mainly  military.  Such  Hebrew  communities,  where- 
ever  they  were  maintained,  were  essentially  unimpaired, 
even  in  those  outlying  districts  where  tribal  solidarity 
and  national  spirit  were  in  abeyance.  The  unit  of  cor- 
porate existence,  the  family  or  clan,  still  remained  intact, 
and  the  carefully  preserved  genealogies  combined  with 
pride  of  race  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  kinship  with  a 
great  and  worthy  whole,  so  that,  when  the  times  became 
ripe  for  the  reknitting  of  the  ancient  bonds,  Israel  could 
once  more  claim  its  own. 

§  201.  The  two  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  Exodus  and  the  monarchy  of  David  witnessed  great 
changes,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  throughout  Syria  also. 
The  whole  territory  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  border 
of  Egypt  was  being  taken  up  anew  by  migrations  of 
peoples  of  Semitic  stock.  Whether  the  Aramaeans  had 
made  any  actual  settlements  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
before  the  Hettite  occupation,  is  doubtful.  The  Biblical 
accounts  make  no  mention  of  them,  but  place  them  all  in 
the  region  of  the  "Rivers."    The  Egjrptian  and  (more 

1  Note,  e.(r.,  the  Afthtaroth  of  1  Sam.  xzzi.  10. 
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accurate)  Babylonian  monuments  are  equally  silent.  There 
is  a  common  impression  that  Damascus,  at  least,  was 
AramsBan  from  the  earliest  times,  ^  but  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  upon  what  this  supposition  is  based.  More  probably 
it,  as  well  as  much  of  the  territory  to  the  north  and 
northwest,  were  originally  peopled  by  Amorites ;  indeed, 
it  is  plausible  that  its  (the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian) 
ideogram  means  ^Hhe  Amorite  city,"  as  being  the  chief 
seat  of  that  people.  The  Egyptian  testimony  to  the 
occupation  of  the  country  north  of  Lebanon  by  the  same 
race  has  been  (§  132)  already  referred  to.  The  absence 
of  mention  of  the  Hettites,  except  as  represented  by  tlie 
geographical  name,  in  the  Assyrian  records,  from  Tig- 
lathpileser  I  onwards,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory 
that  the  Aramseans,  having  crossed  the  River,  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  expelling  and  absorbing  the  remnants  of  that 
once  powerful  race;  and  we  cannot  believe  that,  after  the 
time  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel,  any  organized  body  of  them 
was  to  be  found  in  this  territory,  now  wholly  Semitic  or 
Semitized.^  The  continuance,  for  example,  of  the  Het- 
tite  rule  in  Hamath,  after  the  establishment  of  Aramaean 
kingdoms  in  Zobah  and  Damascus,  would  have  been 
simply  impossible.  The  Hettites  were  confined  to  the 
country  nearest  Cappadocia,  about  Carchemish,  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  north  and  northwestward 
in  Cilicia.  The  allusions  to  them  in  the  time  of  David 
and  even  later,  not  referring  to  individuals,  must  be 
taken  in  the  same  vague,  traditional,  geographical  sense 
as  that  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  Assyrians  when 
they  called  the  whole  of  Syria  "  the  land  of  the  Hettites  " 
(cf.  §  226). 

§  202.  With  this  exception,  then,  Syria  was  wholly 
Aramaic  in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries,  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  caravan  routes  was  in  the  hands  of 
Aramaeans.  To  them  the  famous  cities  lying  on  the  route 
certainly  owed  their  main   growth.     These  were  (after 

1  Meyer,  GA.  §  176,  n.  '  See  Note  6  in  the  Appendix. 
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Carchemish),  Aleppo  (Assyr.  Salman)^  Hamath  (Assjrr* 
Amdtu)^  and  Damascus.  Each  of  them  was  the  centie  ol 
an  independent  goveniment  of  variable  extent,  Aleppo 
being  the  most  isolated.  Hamath  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  was  a  kingdom  of  importance,  oontrolling 
the  upper  part  of  the  Orontes  Valley  and  extending  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  also,  more  than  a  century  earlier^ 
a  state  of  some  consequence  (2  Sam.  viii.  9  ff.).  It  is  the 
classical  Epiphania  (modem  HamdK)^  and  was  the  point 
where  the  caravan  route  from  the  northeast  entered  the 
Orontes  Valley.  This  natural  passage  would  seem  to 
furnish  the  true  explanation  of  the  phrase  ^^  the  entranoe 
to  Hamatii,"  which  was  the  popular  designation  of  the 
vaguely  conceived  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  stretch- 
ing out  between  the  Lebanons  to  the  central  emporium. 
Further  south,  along  the  Orontes  basin,  extended  the  king* 
dom  of  Zobah  (HSISE,  Assyr.  Subif).  It  was  also  important 
in  the  history  of  the  undivided  Israelitish  monarchy,  but 
declined  soon  after,  though  the  city  which  gave  it  the 
name  survived  at  least  three  centuries  longer.  It  lay, 
probably,  near  the  modem  Horns  and  not  far  north  of  the 
Hettite  stronghold,  Kadesh,  over  which,  of  course,  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  bore  sway*  The  most  important  of  all 
was  Damascus,  whether  as  a  city  or  a  kingdom.  The 
zenith  of  its  power  was  reached  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
its  territory  extended  far  down  into  the  Hauran.  In  the 
time  of  David,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  was  merely  a 
more  powerful  kind  of  rival  of  several  other  small  princi* 
pslities.  Its  history  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance. It  was  the  greatest  city  or  state  ever  erected  by  the 
Aramffians,  and  its  relations  with  Assyria,  still  more  than 
witili  Israel,  show  that  this  race  of  traders  eould  develop 
not  only  military  genius  of  a  high  order,  but  also  patrii* 
otism  and  courage  worthy  of  any  country  or  of  any  age 

(see  §  285  ff.)- 

§  203.    With  the  death  of  Saul  and.  Jonathan  the  strug* 
gling  monarchy  in  Israel  seemed  doomed  forever.     Tlie 
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PhiliBtines  settled  themselves  at  once  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  as  a  separating  force  in  the  heart  of  Palestine. 
That  their  triumph  was  not  a  permanent  one  was  due,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  Saul's 
general,  Abner,  who  gathered  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
army  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  proclaimed  as  king  Ishbosheth 
(that  is,  Ish-Baal),  a  surviving  son  of  Saul.  He  suo- 
ceeded  in  asserting  his  dominion  over  Gilead  and  the 
country  west  of  Jordan,  from  Jezreel  to  Benjamin.  David's 
claim  was  acknowledged  by  Judah  alone.  His  general, 
Joab,  to  whom  he  owed  the  chief  part  of  his  subsequent' 
military  success,  cultivated  strife  with  the  legitimist  party 
assiduously  and  with  growing  advantage,  until  Abner 
deserted  the  waning  fortunes  of  Ishbosheth  and  sought  to 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  David,  for  the  avowed  reason  that 
the  latter  alone  would  be  able  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Philistines.  But  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab,  and 
his  hereditary  chief  was  also  assassinated.  The  whole  king* 
dom  then  fell  to  David,  with  the  formal  and  voluntary 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  by  the  elders  of  all 
the  tribes. 

§  S04.  David  was  still  a  young  man  when  lie  came  to 
the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom.  His  first  two  achieve- 
ments were  of  lasting  moment.  The  Philistines  were 
finally  overcome  so  decisively  that  they  were  relegated  to 
their  proper  home  on  the  coastland,  where  they  remained 
for  many  centuries  without  permanent  increase  of  territory, 
though  by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  later 
politics  of  Palestine.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  for  the 
future  was  the  capture  of  Mount  Zion  fcom  the  remnant 
of  the  Amorite  tribe  of  Jebusites,  and  its  fortification  and 
upbuilding  as  the  capital  of  the  nation.  In  no  action  of 
the  life  of  David  is  his  political  and  military  genius  better 
illustrated.  The  wavering  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  had 
just  been  deprived  of  headship  in  Israel,  was  conciliated 
and  inseparably  unified  with  the  ascendant  tribe  of  Judah, 
on  (whose  boirders  Jerusalem  lay.    Its  commanding  position 
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marked  it  out  as  a  place  for  the  tribes  to  go  up,  where  the 
sanctuary,  with  the  ark  now  finally  at  rest,  invited  them 
to  worship.  Its  natural  strength  made  it  virtually  impreg- 
nable, at  least  to  any  Palestinian  or  Syrian  foe,  and,  in 
fact,  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  Western  Asia.  These 
auspicious  movements  were  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
successes  which  made  David  the  most  powerful  ruler  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  tiie  foremost  man  of  his  age.  Not 
only  Palestine  and  the  principalities  east  and  south, 
including  Moab  (which  had  absorbed  the  tribe  of  Reuben), 
Ammon,  Eklom,  and  Amalek,  but  Sjrria  also^  as  far  as 
Hamath,  were  either  subdued  or  else  propitiated  his  favour 
with  costly  gifts.  The  Amalekites,  as  it  would  seem,  w«re 
finally  obliterated,  Bdom  was  put  under  Israelitish  admin- 
istration. The  war  with  the  Ammonites  was  the  longest 
and  most  severe,  next  to  that  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
ended  towards  the  middle  of  David's  entire  reign  of  about 
forty  years.  The  subjection  of  this  ancient  enemy,  which 
was  of  such  importance  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  was  delayed  by  the  intervention,  in  Ammon 's 
behalf,  of  Syrian  tribes  from  the  north,  who  saw  it  to  be 
necessary  to  accept  the  inducements  of  Ammon  to  make 
head  against  one  who  threatened  to  absorb  Sjrria  as  well  as 
Palestine.  The  most  powerful  of  these  Aramaean  king- 
doms was  at  that  time  Zobah,  whose  king,  Hadadezer,  led 
the  auxiliaries  drawn  from  Rehob,  Tob,  and  Maacha  — 
petty  principalities  not  far  from  Damascus,  whose  site  is 
not  definitely  ascertained — as  well  as  from  his  own 
immediate  subjects.  His  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Joab  surprised  him  into  the  conviction  that  he  must  sum- 
mon all  possible  allies  to  his  side,  if  the  Aramaean  com- 
munities throughout  Syria  were  themselves  not  to  be  put 
under  the  Hebrew  yoke.  Accordingly,  he  secured  the 
help  of  his  kindred  to  the  east  of  the  River,  and  confronted 
Israel  with  a  great  army.  David  now  took  the  field  in 
person*  with  a  levy  of  all  his  fighting  men.  The  first 
great  trial  of  strength  between   Israel  and  Aram  was 
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decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  then,  after  the  defeat 
of  troopB  from  Damascus,  who  were  sent  too  late  and 
perhaps  reluctantly  to  the  assistance  of  Hadadezer,  the 
whole  of  Syria,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  submitted  to 
David.  This  included  the  king  of  Hamath,  who  had  been 
at  \^ar  with  Hadadezer,  and  now  sent  gifts,  with  his 
homage,  to  the  victorious  head  of  Israel.  The  capture  of 
the  strong  city  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  in  the  next  year 
(c.  980  B.C.),  put  an  end  to  the  outside  wars  of  David. 
The  possessions  thus  secured,  including  the  tributary 
districts,  were  indeed  large,  —  too  large  to  be  permanentiy 
retained  by  David's  successors,  — and  formed  forever  after 
the  ideal  extent  of  the  realm  of  Israel.^ 

§  205.  David  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  organi- 
zation of  his  dominions.  He  had  already  strengthened 
and  beautified  the  city  which  he  liad  made  his  capital 
instead  of  Hebron.  There  he  had  established  a  bureau  of 
administration  with  the  regular  officials  of  a  government 
conducted  on  the  scale  of  the  great  contemporary  mon- 
archies, including  a  secretary  of  state  and  a  court  annalist, 
to  whose  functions  we  owe  it  that  from  this  time  forward 
we  are  instructed  fairly  well  as  to  the  affairs  of  Israel. 
The  foundation  of  a  standing  army  was  laid  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  valiant  body-guard,  composed  largely  of  Philis- 
tian  mercenaries.  He  now  proposed  to  have  all  the 
inhabitants  of  his  dominions  enumerated,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  a  direct  taxation,  a  movement 
which  was  condemned  and  punished  by  Jehovah,  as  indi- 
cating the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  and  to  promote  the  centralizing  principle  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  despots  of  the  ancient  East 
(§  52).    Such  an  impost  would  probably  have  been  resented 

1  The  kingdom  propeT,  according  to  the  census,  extended  on  the  west 
as  far  north  as  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6 ;  see  Note  5  in 
Appendix).  On  the  east,  Dan  (Laish)  was  the  limit  northward,  since 
the  AramsBan  tribes  were  merely  made  tributary,  and  not  annexed  to 
isnel. 
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by  the  people,  who  had  not  yet  fully  renounoed  the  loose 
relations. of  tribal  or  family  autonomy,  and  whose  cen- 
trifugal tendency  was  being  encouraged  by  miserable  dis<- 
tractions  in  the  latter  portion  of  David's  reign.  These  dis- 
turbances were  wholly  d(Mnestio  and  internal  in  their  origin, 
and  sprang  from  the  inner  circle  of  David's  own  family, 
being  due  to  sentimental  and  moral  weakness,  which 
he  shared  with  many  Oriental  monarchs.  Ending,  as  they 
did,  in  fratricidal  revenge,  and  in  the  rebellion,  almost 
parrieidaU  of  his  handsome  and  voluptuous  son  Absalom, 
they  were  not  only  grievous  beyond  expression  to  David, 
but  had  almost  resulted  in  the  rending  asunder  of  the 
nation  on  the  old  deepest  lines  of  cleavage.  The  rebellion 
was  subdued,  but  not  before  a  sanguinary  battle  had  been 
fought,  in  which  Absalom  was  slain.  In  the  intrigues  and 
the  struggle,  old  jealousies  and  hatreds  were  revived,  an- 
other briefer  uprising  evoked,  and  a  renewed  sentiment  of 
bitterness  excited,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  schism 
which  was  before  long  to  take  place.  Such,  however,  had 
been  the  political  sagacity  and  insight  displayed  by  David 
in  the  early  upbuilding  of  the  nation,  and  so  great  was 
the  influefUce  of  David's  chosen  counsellors,  that  even  after 
the  king  had  become  decrepit  and  passive  the  newly  forged 
bond  of  union  held  firmly  together.  And  when  his  death- 
hour  oame  (c.  960  b,g.),  although  there  was  a  dispute  as 
to  the  sucbession,  which  was  not  settled  without  cruel 
bloodshed,  involving  the  death  of  the  rival  claimant 
Adonijah)  and  of  Joab  his  champion,  the  people  soon 
cordially  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  new  king  Solomon. 
§  206.  The  significance  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  con- 
sisted mainly  in  his  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  David's  subjugation  and  chastisement  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  had  been  so  thorough  and  drastic  that  no 
very  serious  outside  complications  were  to  be  feared,  and 
Solomon  was  free  to  execute  his  magnificent  architectural 
plans  and  other  projects  for  the  beautifying  and  strengthen- 
ing of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom.     Of  special  value  to 
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him  were  the  friendly  relations  between  Phoenicia  and 
Israel^  continued  from  the  time  of  David.  The  Igraelites 
had  had  but  little  scope  for  the  development  of  artistic 
skill  in  any  direction,  and  possessed  but  little  sesthetic 
taste.  For  the  erection  of  the  great  buildings  which 
Solomon  undertook,  architects  and  master-builders  were 
furnished  by  Hirom  of  Tyre.  Of  these  edifices,  the  Temple 
on  the  huge  peak  of  Moriah  was  the  greatest  work,  though 
not  the  most  costly  or  extensive.  As  the  choice  of  Jern^ 
salem  to  be  the  national  fortress  and  capital  was  the  most 
important  act  of  David,  so  the  erection  of  the  national 
sanctuary  on  its  most  conspiouons  hill  (projected  also  by 
David)  was  the  most  important  in  the  life  of  Solomon, 
and,  indeed,  of  untold  significance  for  all  coming  ages. 
Solomon's  architectural  activity  was  not  limited  by  the 
building  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  for  means  to  carry  out 
his  vast  designs  of  improvement  generally  it  was  necessary 
to  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  people.  Mcn^eover,  as 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  became  more  complex, 
as  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  especially  in  the  capital, 
the  king's  household  became  vastly  enlarged,  and  oontri- 
butions  had  to  be  made  for  its  maintenance  from'the  whole 
country.  These  needs  involved  a  new  division  and  organi- 
sation of  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
taxes  and  other  imposts.  Accordingly^  twelve  districts 
(excluding  Judah)  were  mapped  out,  each  with  its  own 
officer.  This  administrative  division  interfered  to  some 
extent  with  the  autonomy  of  the  family  as  a  governmental 
unit,  and  still  more  with  the  old  tribal  principle,  so  that» 
as  the  simple  conditions  of  social  and  national  life  were 
gradually  broken  up,  the  nation,  or,  rather,  the  monarchy, 
became  of  more  and  more  importance.  And  yet  a  true  and 
lasting  unification  was  never  reached.  The  influences 
that  seemed  and  were  partly  intended  to  secure  this  end 
resulted  finally  in  its  nullification.  The  country,  indeed, 
prospered  beyond  precedent.  Through  the  help  of  the 
Tyrians,  Israel  maintained  for  a  time  something  of  a 
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foreign  coiuiaerce  by  the  lied  Sea;  and  an  pverland  t;ra4o 
with  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  the  Hettites  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  on  the  othei 
was  briskly  and  profitably  carried  on.  In  this  trajQ&c 
Israel  acted  not  merely  as  an  intermediary,  but  also  as  a 
self-interested  principal.  These  and  kindred  enterprises 
tended  greatly  to  national  aggrandizement.  But  the  canker 
of  idolatry*  the  practice  of  which  was  en^uraged  in  Solo- 
mon by  his  numerous  heathen  wives,  combined  with  grow* 
ing  moral  weakness,  paralyzed  his  force  as  a  theocratic 
king,  and  undermined  his  authority.  Then  came  popular 
discontent  with  the  new  autocratic  administration  and  its 
intolerable  burdens ;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  Solo- 
mon's life,  a  former  officer  of  his,  an  Kphraimite  named 
Jeroboam,  began  to  foment  a  revolt,  he  was  sure  of  a  large 
following  outside  of  the  favoured  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
projected  insurrection  was  not  carried  out,  and  Jeroboam 
fled  to  Egypt  to  avoid  arrest  and  execution ;  but  it  was 
now  only  a  question  when  Solomon's  death  should  take 
place  and  then  would  come  the  impending  outbreak. 

§  207.  Solomon,  indeed,  had  not  been  neglectful  of 
means  for  strengthening  his  dynasty  and  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  nation.  His  chief  motive  in  making  his 
numerous  matrimonial  alliances  with  foreign  kingly  powers 
was,  no  doubt,  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom  and  its 
protection  against  more  remote  invaders.  The  most. impoiv 
tant  of  these  contracts  was  that  made  with  Pasebehanu  II 
of  Egypt,  the  last  king  of  the  Twenty*fiiist  Dynasty,  whos6 
daughter  Solomon  received  in  marriage.  It  is  further 
significant  of  a  desire  to  make  the  territories  of  the  two 
nations  conterminous,  that  the  Egyptian  king  captured 
the  frontier  city  of  Gezer  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  Israel- 
itish  monarch  as  the  dowry  of.  his  daughter.  But  this 
compact  was  fruitless  of  permanent  results.  Egypt  was 
itself  in  a  very  unstable  condition.  The  successors  oi 
Sams^g  III,  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  (1180^1050),  nine 
in  number,  all  of  them  bearing  the  same  name,  had  become 
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mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  great  priestlj  guild  of 
Thebes,  and  their  reign  is  marked  both  by  domestic 
weakness  and  by  official  corruption.  The  next  dynasty, 
the  Twenty-first  (1060-945),  was  not  only  controlled  by 
priests,  but  actually  consisted  throughout  of  high-priests 
of  Amon  at  Thebes.  Under  them  the  state  kept  steadily 
growing  internally  weaker,  and  though  the  last  of  the 
kings  just  named  was  able  to  preserve  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom,  he  was  deposed  by  the  leader  of  the  Libyan 
mercenaries,  who  for  about  a  century  had  been  gradually 
getting  control  of  the  country  which  they  had  been  hired 
to  protect.  The  usurper,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Shishak,  adopted  a  policy  hostile  to  Solomon,  and  so  gave 
encouragement  and  protection  to  fugitives  from  Israel  and 
its  subject  states,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Jeix)boam. 

§  208.  When  Solomon,  shorn  of  his  moral  glory  and 
crippled  in  his  outward  dignity,  was  removed  by  death 
(c.  980  B.C.),  and  his  son  Rehoboam  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged by  his  own  tribe  and  the  border-land  of  Benjamin, 
the  northern  people  gathered  themselves  in  Shechem,  the 
central  city  of  traditional  sanctity,  and  demanded  a  relaxa- 
tion of  their  burdens  as  a  condition  of  their  allegiance. 
This  being  refused  by  Rehoboam,  who  bad  come  to  receive 
their  homage,  they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  under  the 
lead  of  Jeroboam,  whom  they  formally  chose  as  their  king. 
To  him  flocked  all  Israel  north  of  Benjamin.  Henceforth, 
for  two  hundred  years,  we  have  a  divided  Israel,  and  now, 
instead  of  the  kingdom  of  such  fair  promise,  which,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  infidelity  and  immorality  of  its 
founders,  might  have  extended  itself  so  as  to  become  an 
empire  superior  to  Egypt  and  fit  to  cope  with  Assyria,  we 
see  two  broken  fragments  of  a  state,  often  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  each  of  them  sure  to  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Eastern  conquerors,  when  their  victorious  career  should 
bring  them  to  the  West-land. 

5  209.  The  ideal  Israel  was  further  marred  by  two 
significant  movements  which  had  begun  in  the  days  of 
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Solomon.  Edom,  which  had  been  inyested  and  garrisoned 
by  David,  revolted  under  the  leadership  of  Hadad,  a  native 
Edomite,  who  had  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  his  country,  and 
had  returned  after  the  death  of  David.  The  trade  by  the 
Red  Sea,  and  its  port  of  Ezion-geber,  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Edomites,  and  this  revolt  was  serious  enough  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  traffic  which  was  only  carried  on  for  the 
Hebrews  by  Phoenician  sailors.  The  other  movement  was 
much  more  serious.  It  was  the  development  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Damascus,  which,  before  a  century  had 
passed,  became  more  powerful  than  either  section  of  the 
Israelitiah  kingdom.  In  Solomon's  time  its  growth  was 
specially  promoted  by  Rezon,  a  fugitive  from  Zobah,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  David,  led  a  detach- 
ment of  his  fellow-countrjrmen  to  Damascus,  where  he 
raised  himself  to  supreme  power,  and  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  Israel.  Moab  and  Ammon  also 
asserted  iheir  independenoe,  apparently  just  after  the 
Hebrew  fiohismu 
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DIVIDED  ISRAEL  AND  ITS  NBIGHBOtTBS 

§  210.  This  first  impulse  of  RehobcMim  was  to  put  down 
the  rsTolt  by  force,  but  better  counsels  prey&iled,  leading 
him  to  see  tJiat  it  was  more  than  a  mere  insurrection.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Israelites  to  secure  a  more  equitable 
administration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  rebuke  the  arro- 
gance of  Judah.  The  schism  left  the  southern  section  a 
mere  remnant.  Yet  it  had  still  many  elements  of  strength 
and  stability,  especially  the  possession  of  the  temple  and 
the  palace,  whose  splendour  and  prestige  the  northern 
kingdom  never  succeeded  in  rivalling;  also,  a  purer 
worship  and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  among  the  people  of  the 
well-compacted  territory,  which  secured  a  permanence  of 
djmastic  rule  throughout  the  four  trying  centuries  that 
were  to  follow  (§  272  ff.).  Jeroboam  endeavoured  to  offset 
the  attractiveness  of  Jerusalem  and  the  influence  of  its 
temple  by  erecting  shrines  to  Israel's  God,  under  material 
forms,  in  his  own  kingdom.  Strong  fortresses,  at  She- 
chem  and  at  Penuel,  were  also  erected,  and  trusted  to 
for  the  defence  of  Ephraim  and  Gilead.  Forbearance 
was  only  temporary,  and  hostilities  soon  broke  out  between 
the  sister  kingdoms,  the  details  of  which  have  not  come  to 
us.  It  would  appear  that  the  Judseans  at  first  had  the 
advantage,  probably  through  the  possession  of  the  body- 
guard of  trained  warriors,  which  had  been  maintained  as 
carefully  by  Solomon  as  by  David.  Penuel,  in  fact,  seems 
to  have  been  fortified  on  account  of  a  forced  retreat  from 
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the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Joi-daii,  defended  by  Sba^ 
chem«  Normally,  however,  Judah  was  bound  to  become 
weaker  than  its  more  populous  and  richer  northei-n  neigh-* 
hour,  and  an  unexpected  blow  received  by  Rehoboam  seot-ved 
to  precipitate  the  relative  decadence  of  his  kingdom. 
Egypt  bad  taken  no  aggreesive  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Palestine  or  Syria  for  three  centuries.  But  the  first  king 
of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty  (945-800),  the  Libyan 
commander  Shishak  (945-924),  already  mentioned  (§  207), 
was  vigorous  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  civil  strife 
that  reigned  in  Palestine,  and  invaded  Judah  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Rehoboam  (c.  926  B.C.).  He  was  the  same  Pharaoh 
who  had  given  shelter  to  Jeroboam,  but  be  does  not  seem 
to  have  preserved  his  friendly  feelings^  for,  aoeording  to 
his  own  report,  he  captured  and  pillaged  towns  in  the 
northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern  kingdom.  With  many 
lesser  places,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  treasure  of  Solomon  was  eariied 
away.^  No  permanent  subjection  of  Judah  was  effected  by 
this  invasion,  and  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam's  successor, 
Abijah  (909-907  B.O.),  the  southern  kingdom. had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  gain  a  victory  over  Jeroboam  in  a  general 
engagement. 

§  211.  The  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  extended  through  the 
brief  reign  of  but  one  successor,  Nadab  (c.  910-909).  The 
usurpations  and  revolutions  that  followed  did  not  change'^ 
the  hostile  attitude  of  tlie  two  kingdoms,  even  when  the 
Philistines  began  to  renew  their  incursions  into  the 
Ephraimitish  territory.  In  the  course  of  a  campaign 
against  them,  Nadab  was  slain  by  an  officer  from  Isaachar 


1  On  the  southern  wall  of  the  court  of  the  great  temple  of  Amen  at 
Kamak,  Sbifihak  has  a  sculpture  representing  this  campaign.  Among 
the  ISa  places  enumerated,  Bnigsch  claims  that  tlte  name  of  the  eld  cit|: 
Megiddo  occurs.  If  this  is  true,  we  must  extend  the  incursion  tar  to  t^e 
north,  and  credit  Shishak  with  the  attempt  to  emulate  the  great  invaders 
of  the  olden  time.  Tiie  list  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  advance  In  the 
development  of  Palestine  shice  the  days  of  Thothmes  III  and  RaniseelL 
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named  Baasha,  who  usurped  the  throne  (c.  909-886  B.C.), 
The  suc'ceBses  of  the  new  king  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
to  enter  Jerusalem^  where  Abijah's  son  and  suocesfior,  Asa 
(c.  911-871  B.G.),  was  reigning.  The  latter  took  the 
fateful  step  of  calling  in  Aramaean  aid,  and,  by  so  doing, 
brought  about  a  period  of  complications  and  disasters  to 
Israel  as  a  whole,  and  precursive  of  great  disasters  to 
follow.  Ben-hadad  I,  the  son  of  Tab-Rimmon  of  Damascus, 
readily  listened  to  the  appeal.  In  the  war  that  ensued, 
not  only  was  Jerusalem  relieved  from  its  impending  siege, 
but  much  of  the  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  the  Lake  of  Chinnereth  was  wrested  from  Israel  and 
incorporated  into  the  realm  of  Damaacus.  Thus  one  of 
David's  subject  states  became,  in  less  than  a  century, 
powerful  enough  to  absorb  one  of  the  fragments  of  his 
already  dismembered  empire.  The  controlling  force  in 
the  West-land  was  now  no  longer.  Hebrew  but  Aramaean. 

§  212.  The  condition  of  the  northern  kingdom  may  be 
further  learned  from  the  succession  of  conspiracies,  mur^ 
ders,  usurpations,  and  proscriptions  that  followed  the  death 
of  Baasha,  himself  an  usurper.  His  dynasty  also  had  but 
two  representatives.  His  son  and  successor,  Elah,  was 
permitted  to  reign  only  a  part  of  two  years,  and  after  his 
dethronement  and  death  total  anarchy  prevailed.  There 
was  need  of  a  strong  hand  and  a  new  regime,  if  Israel  was 
to  be  saved  from  utter  destruction.  The  needed  leader 
was  found  in  Omri  (c.  885-874  B.C.),  the  general  of  the 
army,  who  was  the  popular  choice  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Elah.  His  accession  and  undisputed  power 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  divided  Israel.  His 
historical  importance  was  due  partly  to  his  choice  of  a 
suitable  place  for  the  capital.  The  royal  residence  had 
been  fixed  at  Tirzah  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam,  and  there  the  first  four  kings  had  been  buried. 
Omri  chose  a  better  site,  twelve  miles  to  the  west,  upon  a 
commanding  height  that  slopes  on  all  sides  to  a  rich  valley 
surrounded  by  hills  (cf .  Isa.  xxviii.  1),  and  called  it  ^^  Samar 
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lia,*'  from  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  plot  of  ground 
where  he  planted  the  citadel.  This  remained  the  ci^ital 
tin  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  A  further  element  that 
helped  to  make  Omri's  reign  a  turning-point  in  the  fort^ 
unes  of  Israel  was  the  fact  that  both  Judah  and  Ephraim 
now  became  aware  that  this  cruel  fratricidal  war  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  both  kingdoms  at  the  hands  of 
the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus,  and  henceforth  an  alliance  ci 
either  section  with  the  Syrians  against  the  other  was  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  That  they  were,  in  reality, 
not  absorbed  ua  detail,  was  due  to  the  greater  power  of 
Assyria,  which  was  to  become  the  common  foe  and  destroyer 
of  all  the  western  states.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  heavy  task 
that  was  laid  upon  the  djmasty  of  Omri.  The  kingdom, 
though  still  more  powerful  than  Judah,  was  reduced  to 
the  three  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Issachar,  with 
a  portion  of  Zebulon.  East  of  the  Jordan,  Ramoth  and 
other  cities  in  Gilead  were  soon  also  lost  to  Israel,  and  in 
addition  the  king  of  Damascus  forced  the  concession  ol 
trading-privileges  to  his  merchants  in  Samaria  (1  K.  xxi. 
34).  Tet  in  other  directions  Omri  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing his  authority.  We  learn  from  the  inscription  of  Mesha 
that  Moab  was  brought  under  tribute  by  him.  At  home 
he  secured  a  settled  government,  and  the  Assyrians,  who 
were  now  carefully  watching  the  affairs  of  Palestine,  testi- 
fied to  the  character  of  his  administration  by  regularly 
designating  his  country  "  the  house  (territory)  of  Omri " 
(cf.  §  348). 

§  213.  His  son  Ahab  (c.  874-858),  the  second  ruler  of 
this  third  dynasty,  introduced  a  new  element  of  great 
influence  into  the  life  and  history  of  the  nation.  His 
policy,  which  was  probably  a  continuation  of  that  of  his 
father,  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
kingdom  by  a  profitable  foreign  alliance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  object  of  bringing  Israel  into  good  relations 
with  its  neighbours  by  conforming  as  much  as  possible  to 
their  religious  usages.     He  took  the  first  step  by  marrying 
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the  daughter  of  Sthbanl,  king  of  Tyre,  and  the  aeoond  by 
giving  statutory  authorisation  to  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  Fhcsnioian  oult^  This  measure  was  moce  revolt}* 
tionacjr  than  would  at  first  appear.  There  had  aJl'  along 
been  a  noxious  synoi-etism  of  the  worship  of  ^e  pld 
Ga^manitish  Baal  with  that  of  Jehovah ;  but  that  was  some* 
thing  different  from  the  adoption  of  the  speciial  whole*- 
eale  abominations  whioh  were  associated  with  PhcBnician 
manners  and  worship*  The  same  deity,  nominally, 
might  be  worshipped  in.  different  looalities,  while  the 
particular  modes,  rites,  and  ooneomitant  practices  might 
«how  impoirtant  variations.  In  Phoenicia,  where  wealt;h 
and  luxury  had  been  Enjoyed  on  a  scale  unknown  to  eith^ 
Israel  or  tibe  Cauaanites.of  the  interior,  there  was  a  refine- 
ment, if  one  may  so  speak,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prodi* 
^lity  of  vicious  indulgences,  connected  with  the  worship 
bf  Baal  add  Astarte,  to  which  Israel  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  and  whose  promotion  under  ^he  new  auspices  has 
toade  the  name  of  Jezebel  a  Biblioal  synonym  for  all  that 
is.to/lt^e  laat  degree  impure,  cruel,  and  shameless*  As 
&r  as  the  6ffbct  of  thesio  things  upon  the  physical  and 
political  life  of  the  stato  was  concerned  there  was  a  vast 
diffeirence  between  the  experience  of  an  entorprising^  ener«- 
«g^tiG  community  like  that  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  with 
their  world-^wide  plana  and  interests,  and  that  of  Israel, 
eonlraoted  and  simple  in  its  habits  and  aims.  Injurious 
it  was^  no  doubt,  to  both,,  but  to  the  one  it  was  a  sur^aoe 
sore  on  the  body  politic,  while  to  the  other  it  was  like  a 
Dancer  eating  into  the  vitals,  or  a  he^  and  heart  sickness 
resulting  in  total  decay  (Isa.  i.  6).  To  Isiael  mcotd 
deterioration  meant  politioal  aa  well  as  spiritual  death. 
The  weal  pt  the  nation  lay  in  fidelity  to  Jehovah  alone, 
and  in  his  pure  worship^ 

:  §  214.  But  the  new  condition  of  things  brought  with 
it  its  own  antidote  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
blesS'ing  that  was  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient  world.  I  mean 
•the  minis tiy  of  the  Prophets,     beginning  with  indignant 
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protests  against  faithlessness  and  wrong-doing,  uttei'ed  at 
eoart  or  throughout  the  land,  the  Prophets  of  this  era  (as 
distinguished  from  the  anoient  seera,  who  were  eitii^ 
** Judges"  or  political  mentors)  became  distincti^rely 
preachei*s  of  righteousness,  and  the  organs  o(  a  new, 
clearer,  and  more  practical  revelation  of  God's  will  to 
men.  The  era  of  written  Prophecy,  and  the  publication 
of  the  stem,  faithful  message  as  a  record  and  testimony  for 
all  the  ages,  had  not  yet  come.  But  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  conditions  of  Prophecy  were  present,  and  the 
essence  of  prophetic  discourse  remained  hereafter  essen- 
tially the  same.  And  it  is  profoundly  significant  that, 
jusrt  when  Israel  was  about  to  break  through  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  it  had  been  oonfined,  and  venture  all 
untried  upon  the  vast  unknown  field  of  foreign  relations 
and  entanglements,  there  should  appear  these  messengeis 
from  Jehovah,  telling  of  the  universal  truths  of  his  moral 
government,  and  of  his  world-wide  sovereignty  in  the  realm 
of  human  thought  and  action. 

§  215.  Ahab's  foreign  policy  was  forwarded  by  the 
maintaining  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  sister  kingdom 
to  the  south.  There  the  course  of  events  had  been  much 
less  turbulent  and  eventful.  Asa's  reign  (§  211)  was 
further  signalized  by  the  repulse  of  a  marauding  band  of 
Egyptians  and  Cushites  under  Zerah  (Egypt.  Osorkon  II), 
the  fourth  king  of  the  Twenty  sj 'jnd  Dynasty,  whose 
attempt  to  repeat  the  exploits  of  Shishak  (§  210)  in  Pales- 
tine was  apparently  the  last  foreign  enterprise  of  the  failing 
Libjran  regime.  Asa's  son,  Jehoshaphat  (c.  871-847),  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahab,  profited  by 
the  friendship  now  existing  with  Israel  so  far  that,  as  he 
apprehended  no  danger  from  the  north,  he  was  able  to 
bring  Edom  again  under  Judsean  administration.  One 
main  object  of  the  persistent  efforts  to  get  possession  of 
Edom  was  the  possibility  afforded  by  such  control  of 
securing  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  lost  to 
Judah  since  the  days  of  Solomon.     Jehoshaphat's  enter- 
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prises  in  this  direction  were,  however,  unsuccessful^  on 
account  of  a  disaster  to  his  fleet  (Sept.  ^^  vessel "),  which 
his  resources  did  not  allow  him  to  repair.  These  opera- 
tions in  Edom  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  invasion 
of  Moabites  and  Ammonites  in  league  with  Edomites, 
which,  however,  came  to  grief  on  account  of  a  sudden 
quarrel  between  the  last-named  and  their  two  allies.  The 
record  (2  Chr.  xx.)  of  such  an  inroad  is  noteworthy, 
because  Judah  was  but  rarely  attacked  from  the  eastern 
side  (see  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  and  §  278).  Jehoshaphat's  alliance 
with  Ahab  against  Damascus  closed  with  Ahab's  death,  in  a 
great  battle  waged  for  the  recovery  of  Kamoth  in  Gilead, 
the  key-fortress  east  of  Jordan,  in  which  the  Israelitish 
armies  were  defeated.  This  event  brings  us  to  the  midst 
of  the  Assyrian  relations  with  Syria  and  the  West-land 
generally,  and  it  will  now  be  possible  to  weave  into  one 
naiTative  the  history  of  the  action  and  interaction  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  powers. 


Book  VI 

HEBBMWa,  ARAMJEANS,  AND  ASSYBIANS 


CHAPTER  I 

ASSYKIAN  ADVANCE  INTO  THE  WEST-LAND 

§  216.  In  our  cursory  sketch  of  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian history  (§  168-181)  we  had  arrived  at  the  tenth 
century  B.C.,  and  had  observed  that  the  quiescence  and 
decline  of  the  former  mcmarchy  gave  opportunity  to  the 
Hebrews  and  Aramseans  to  found  and  develop  their  smaller 
communities  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  We  now  come  to 
the  time  when  interference  with  these  settlements  in  the 
West-land  became  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  revived 
Assyrian  monarchy.  From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
B.G.  the  princes  of  Assyria  were  aiming  to  repair  the 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  not- 
able ruler  of  the  new  period,  who  still  belongs  to  the 
original  dynasty  that  established  the  independence  of 
Assyria,  was  Ramman-niran  II  (**  Ramman  is  my  help  "), 
who  is  the  first  king  named  in  the  Eponym  Canon,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  later, ^  and  who  died  890  B.C. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  a  second  Tiglathpileser,  and  the 
son  of  Asshur-d&n  II.  He  kept  up  a  long  war  with  Baby- 
lon, which  was  finally  concluded  with  an  honourable  and 
lasting  peace.  His  successor,  Tuklat-Adar  II,  freed  from 
entanglements  with  Babylon,  began  to  recover  the  territory 
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1  See  Note  A  in  Appendix. 
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won  by  Tiglathpileser  I,  and  after  a  victorious  campaign 
among  the  Nairi  (§  179),  erected  his  own  statue  beside 
that  of  the  great  conqueror,  at  the  source  of  the  Supnat, 
an  upper  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  He  died  in  885,  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Asshur- 
nasir-pal  ('*  Asshur  protfeorts  the  son,"  885-860  B.C.). 

§  217.  The  imperial  idea  wrought  in  this  famous  mon- 
arcdi  with  all  itd  energizing  inspiration.  His  aiobiti^^ii  to 
subjugate  and  degrade  all  competing  nations,  to  enrich 
Assyria  with  their  spoils,  attd  to  triumph  over  them  in 
the  name  of  his  gods,  was  intensified  by  the  thought  of 
the  long  supineness  and  obsouriiy  of  his  country,  and  its 
gradual  retreat  from  the  frontier  in  the  far  west  and  north 
which  'tiglathpileser  I  had  erected.  His  determination, 
vigour,  and  success  ware  ao  great  that,  from  this  tiiae  for- 
ward, the  adyanoe  of  t^e  Assyiian  arms  received  no 
serious  check,  till  the  dream  of  conquest  of  the  fierce 
\^arrior-king  waa  fulfilled,  two  hundred  years  later.  The 
policy  of  the  kingdx)m  of  the  Tigris  at  this  period  is 
deserving  of  special  attentioni  in  view  of  the'  diflclocmres 
of  the  succeeding  history,***  all  the  more  so  because  it  ia  it 
ips^tter  of  inference  and  not  of  extant  documentary  state* 
ment..  The  Assyrian  annals  dp  not  record  the  motives  ot 
the  great  military  enterprises  of  the  kings;  they  are 
restricted  to. a  bare  recital  of  facts  (ot  §  12)«  From  a 
perusal  of  them  one  might  readily  assume  that  the  main 
objects  of  the  innumerable  expeditions  undertake  east* 
ward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward  were  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  from  the  plunder  of  the  oonqaer0d 
tribes  and  nations,  and  the  holding  of  them  in  perpetual 
vassalage  with  the  like  purpose  in  view.  These  objects, 
in  relation  to  the  imperial  policy  as  a  whole,  may  be  fairly 
calLed  secondary  and  incidental.  The  traditional  policy 
of  Assyria,  a^  asserted  bj  Asshurna^irpal,  may  be  sum- 
maru^ed  thus.  On  the  south  the  great  aim  was  to  keefi 
Babylon  at  least  in  check,  and  at  all  hazards  to  prevent 
its  encroaching  upon  the  Assyrian  borders.     On  the  east. 
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the  tribes  wbich  from  time  immemorial  had  invaded  and 
eolcmized  Babjllomia  were  to.  be  readared  powerlafSB,  either 
as  allies  and  reoruits  of  the  latter^  or.  ae  direct  antagonintSi 
In  the  northeast  and  north  the  energetic  and  prosperous 
tribes  to  the  south  of  and  bet^vreen  Lakes  lUrmia  .tad  Van 
were  to  be  divided  and  spoiled,  so  that  no  eonsolidaition 
with  the  Armenian  popolatioai  to  the  further  nortb*  should 
be  effected.  Henoe  the  Kuids^  whose  teiritocy  sketched 
from  the  head-waters  of  the  Tigris  eastward  to  near  the 
tipper  oouise  ol  the  greater  Zab,  wei&  the  object  oi  pei»is>» 
tent  attaok  and  spoliatidn.  The  other  mountain  tribes v  to 
the  noiihwesty  were  chiefly  to  be  feared  as  possible  invadeiB 
of  the  rieh  Mesopotamian  plains  to  the  souths  Among 
these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  slopes  of  Moiiat 
Masios  were  singled  out  eis  especially  dangerous  f oes^  .from 
their  proximity  to  ihe  great  caravan  station  o£  Nisihis* 
The  Moschi  and  Tibareni  (the  2V&a2  of  Gen.  x.  2),  further 
to  the  northwest,  ^hose  threatened  incursions  into  ithe 
West«>ia2id  had  excited  the  active  interference  of  Tiglathr 
pilescr  I  (§  179),  were  now  considered  as  of  little  eonse^ 
quenoe.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  Aramsaan 
territory  along  the  ancient  routes  of  trade  was  to  be  held 
absolutely  free  from  outside  control  or  intrigue,  and 
secured  as  wholly  Assyrian.  Beyond  tliis,  to  the  webt  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  along  the  obasti-land  leading  to  the 
MeditorraneaiLy  Egj^t,  and  Western  Arabia,  lay  the  great 
lines  ol  marc^*  which  weore  to  be  followed  persistently  till 
all  the  peoples  of  tihe  knerwn  world  should  yield  homage 
and  tribute,  and  all  the  leaser  gods  should  be  dethfoned 
befoce  Asahur  and  Adar  a^d  Ishtar  of  Nineveh. 

§  218.  Asshurnasirpal  did  much  directly  towards  hkl- 
filUng  these  dims  and  forecasts.  The  first  nine  years  of 
bis  reign  were  unintehrupt^y  occupied  in  the  work,  df 
invasion  and  subjugation.  His  first  aim  wae  to  repel  and 
ptevant  the  incutosions  of  the  marauding  tribes  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  mountains.  The  district  lying  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Urmia  was 
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subdued,  ravaged,  and  severely  chastised.  Seveml  Kuiv 
dish  tribes  to  the  west  and  northwest  ot  Lake  Van  eaine 
next  under  his  rod  and  yoke.  His  triumphs  over  the 
Kurds  brought  the  people  of  Kommagene  to  offer  homage 
and  tribute.  Further  advances  in  this  directicm  were 
prevented  by  an  inopportune  revolt  in  Sura  on  the 
Euphrates, —  one  of  those  Mesopotamian  cities  which  the 
Assyrian  rulers  had  held  even  during  the  period  of  deca- 
dence. The  outbreak  here  was  quelled  with  terrible 
severity,  which  had  the  effect  of  securing  the  allegiance  of 
the  rich  principalities  between  the  Balich  and  the  Chabacaa. 
A  campaign  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Tigris,  near  the 
scene  of  some  of  Tiglathpileser's  exploits,  came  ne±t  in 
.order.  Here  an  old  Assyrian  colony  on  the  Supnat  ELiver, 
of  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  I  (§  176),  had  rebelled.  It 
was  forced  to  return  to  its  duty,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  with  its  fertile  valleys,  was  organized  into  a  rich 
and  important  Assyrian  province.  All  ^this  was  acoom- 
plished  before  the  close  of  his  second  year.  The  two 
following  years  (888-882)  were  occupied  with  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  eastern  frontier  and  the  subjection  of  the 
lands  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tomadotos  (^Tumai). 
The  next  five  years  were  devoted  to  the  more  complete 
establishment  of  the  Assyrian  dominion  among  the  Kurdish 
tribes,  the  dwellers  on  Mount  Masius,  and  especially  the 
refractory  or  hitherto  unsubdued  fierce  and  formidable 
population  of  Mesopotamia  proper  along  the  Chaboras, 
and  between  that  stream  and  the  Euphrates.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  after  a  succession  of  terrible  con- 
flicts, marks  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  his  warlike 
enterprises  (877  B.C.). 

§  219.  What  had  thus  been  secured  —  the  isolation  of 
Babylon,  the  terrorizing  and  spoliation  of  the  northern 
mountain  tribes,  and  the  absolute  control  over  Mes<^o- 
tamia^  —  was  much  in   itself,  and  indispensable  to  the 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■■    ^  M^  ■         I  ■  ■■^■■*ii  ■■!■■■■  I,  I  m 

1  Rabylonia^s  interest  in  these  proceedings  is  attested  by  its  king, 
Nabupaliddin  (**  Xfbo  gave  a  son  ")  having  sent  a  large  body  of  Kasshlte 
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permanence  of  AssTrian  dominion;  but  it  was  only  the 
fiist  great  step  in  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Assyrian 
princes.  The  Euphrates  was  not  only  to  be  held  and 
fortified  on  both  sides;  it  became  also  the  starting-point  oi 
a  new  advance^  the  piecmisor  of  countless  invasions  of  the 
West-land  and  its  final  incorporation  into  the  empire* 
The  opposition  to  the  renewed  victorious  march  was  not 
nearly  so  serious  or  obstinate  as  that  offered  by  the  peoples 
to  the  east  of  the  River.  From  Carcliemish,  which  retained 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Hettites  but  the  traditional  name, 
to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Amanus,  where  a  Hettite  popula^ 
tion  may  still  have  lingered  (§  201,  226),  all  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Syria  submitted  to  him,  the  most  of  them  with- 
out a  conflict.  Thence,  descending  the  western  side  of 
Lebanooi,  he  was  entitled  to  perform  the  significant  cere^ 
mony  of  cleansing  his  weapons  in  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Sea,'  which  was  thus  constituted  his  western  boundary. 
The  Phoenician  states,  after  their  custom,  brought  tribute 
and  yielded  homage.  Southern  Syria  and  Israel  remained 
as  yet  undisturbed.  Their  unsettlement  and  involution 
in  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Assyrian  wars  were 
to  be  accomplished  by  his  successor. 

§  220.  Most  of  the  rest  of  Asshumasirpal's  twenty-five 
years  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
We  read  of  only  one  more  warlike  expedition,  whieh  was 
undertaken  ten  years  later  against  some  stubborn  foes 
among  the  Kurds  and  on  Mount  Masius.  The  toughness 
and  un3nielding  spirit  of  these  peoples  show  how  the 
Assyrian  monarohs  had  to  conquer  every  foot  of  the  vast 
territory  which  they  annexed,  and  how  unwillingly  the 
supremacy  of  the  invincible  Asshur  was  conceded.  The 
most  notable  of  the  unwarlike  actions  of  Asshuma^irpal 
were  the  upbuilding  and  beautifying  of  Kalach  (Nimrud), 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Upper  Zab  and  the  Tigris.  To 
this  city,  founded  by  the  genius  of  Shalmaneser  I  (§  175), 

anxfliAries  to  the  Assistance  of  S8ha  in  the  Knphrates,  in  870.    These  were 
defeated  with  the  rest  (AN.  Ill,  17  fif.)-     For  the  locality,  see  Par.  297  1 
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h«  transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Asshnr,  adorned  it 
with  templed  and  palaces,  npreared  by  the  labour  of  the 
oaptivee  whom  he  had  deported  hither  from  their  homes  in 
various  portions  of  the  conquered  lands.  Here  the  most 
ol  his  monuments  have  been  found,  which  now  deoorate  in 
such  -profusion  the  halls  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
abundance  of  these  sculptured  remains  seems  to  bring  the 
realm  and  genius  of  Ass3rria  before  us  in  sudden  and 
complete  revelation;  and  they  find  much  of  the  needed 
commentary  in  the  lengthy  inscriptions  of  the  vainglorious 
ruler  whose  deeds  they  were  designed  to  commemorate^ 
and  to  whom  they  have  given  an  immortality  veiy  different 
from  that  which  he  had  sought  from  his  guardian  deities. 
His  prowess  and  fortune  in  war  are  undeniable,  and  not 
less  so  his  zeal  and  success  as  a  builder  of  cities,  palaces, 
and  temples ;  but  it  is  not  these  things  that  the  student 
of  Assyrian  history  chiefly  associates  with  the  name  of 
AsshumSsirpal.  In  these  achievements  he  had  not  a  few 
rivals  on  the  thrones  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  It  was  in 
remorseless  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  that  he  was  without 
an  equal  in  the  recorded  histoiy  of  Western  Asia.  We 
may  make  all  possible  allowances  for  one  whose  conduct  of 
war  was  but  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  practical  logic 
of  the  terrible  creed  that  the  gods  of  Ass3aia  claimed  all 
mankind,  either  as  subjects  or  as  victims,  and  demanded 
either  their  homage  or  their  life<*blood.  But  in  otiwrs  we 
see  some  traces  of  human  feeling,  some  relaxation  of  this 
terrible  code  of  penal  satisfaction.  In  the  annals  of 
Asshuniisirpal  we  look  for  such  things  in  vain.  He 
dedicates  his  longest  inscription  ^  to  Adar,  ^'  the  sun-god 
as  devastator  and  desolator."    And  as  his  god  was,  so  was 

he  himself. 
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1 1  R.  17^26 ;  one  of  the  longest  of  the  historical  onneifoTln  inacriptloDs, 
engraved  in  three  columns  on  the  great  pavement  slabs  (now  in  the 
Br.  Museum),  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Adar  in  Nimrud. 
On  the  other  inscriptions  of  this  monarch,  see  Xiele,  BAG.  p.  179 ; 
KB.  I,  p.  52. 
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§  221.  His  son,  Sbalmaneser  II,  has  more  direct  inteiv 
est  for  uBj  9»  it  was  under  his  reign  that  Israel  fii-st  came 
to  feel  directly  the  shock  of  the  Assyrian  arms.  His  long 
leign  (860-825  B.o,)  was  synchronous  with  Jehoshaphat, 
Joram,  Ahaziah,  and  Joash  of  Judah ;  Ahab,  Joram,  and 
Jehu  of  Israel;  Ben-hadad  II  and  Hasael  of  Damascus; 
and  Mesha  of  Moab.  As  a  warrior  and  conqueror  he  was 
a  worthy  successor  of  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Assyria, 
even  bettering  his  achievements,  and  extending  more 
widely  the  bounds  of  the  empire.^  He  was  not  so  boast- 
ful, and  perhaps  not  quite  so  cruel ;  but  he  was  fully  as 
good  a  general,  and  a  better  administmtor.  His  father's 
quelling  of  the  border  tribes  to  the  west  and  north  had 
bix>ught  the  warlike  monarchy  to  a  new  stage;  henceforth 
there  was  little  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and 
therefore  freer  hand  was  given  for  aggression  outside  t^e 
accustomed  sphere  of  military  operations.  Nearly  eveiy 
year  of  Shabnaneser's  reign  was  signalized  by  a  campaign 
on  a  large  scale,  and  for  twenty-six  years  the  untiring 
warrior  took  the  command  in  person.  His  marches  are 
easily  followed,  because,  although  marked  by  rapid  move- 
ments and  sudden  changes  of  the  scene  of  action,  they 
were  more  aystematically  planned  and  executed  than  any 
yet  undertaken  by  an  Asiatic  ruler.  In  accordance  with 
the  fixed  imperial  policy,  the  West-land  was  made  the 
.  favourite  region  of  his  military  enterprises,  but  his  achieve- 
ments elsewhere  were  also  important,  as  well  as  brilliant* 
These  must  be  briefly  summarized  before  we  consider  more 
particularly  what  naturally  claims  our  chief  attention. 

§  222.  Intermittent  wars,  stretching  over  twenty-seven 
yearo,  marked  the  relations  between  Assyria  and  Eastern 
Armenia,  or  Ararat  (  Urartu),  These  .were  carried  on  by 
Sbalmaneser  against  two  brave  and  patriotic  rulers  of  this 

■■■III!  I  ^    11  ■  I  I  ■■■■■■111  ■  I    II    I     ■  I  II  II  It 

■ 

1  His  chief  inscriptionB  are  Uie  annals  engraved  on  the  famouB  black 
obelisk  of  Nimnid  (cf .  §  242)  ;  in  Lay.  87-98 ;  the  so-called  Monolith 
Inscription  found  at  Karkh,  near  Dlarbekr,  III  B.  7,  8 ;  and  the  texts 
iagmved  on  the  bronse  gates  of  Balawat  (Imgop-BSl),  TSBA.  VII,  83  ff. 
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northern  mountain  land,  with  such  success  that  he  was  not 
only  able  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  at  the  head- waters  of 
the  Tigris,  as  three  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  but  even 
to  penetrate  to  the  source  of  the  Euphrates  and  there 
perform  the  same  significant  act,  which  symbolized  the 
control  of  the  whole  course  of  these  mighty  streams  and 
the  lands  which  they  watered.  The  total  results  of  the 
numerous  engagements  with  the  stubborn  defenders  of 
Armenian  independence  can,  however,  hardly  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  last  campaign  in  Shalmaneser's  time 
(838  B.C.)  seems  to  have  terminated  in  an  indecisive 
engagement. 

§  228.  A  coveted  opportunity  to  secure  influence  in 
Babylon  was  offered  to  'Shalmaneser  early  in  his  reign. 
To  understand  the  situation  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  summary  review  of  the  leading  historic  movements 
that  were  now  affecting  Babylonia.  After  the  time  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  I  (see  §  178)  the  power  of  Babylonia 
speedily  declined,  apparently  on  account  of  inner  disin- 
tegration and  the  influx  of  new  elements.  This  declen- 
sion nearly  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  condition 
of  Assyria  after  the  death  of  Tiglathpileser  I.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  brief  dynasties  that  followed  that  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  maintain  a 
native  regime,  since  names  of  kings,  partly,  at  least,  Kas- 
shite,  are  found  in  the  meagre  and  imperfect  documents 
relating  to  the  time.  Two  main  movements  contributed 
to  undermine  the  unity  and  impair  the  strength  of  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  northwest,  north,  and  northeast,  roving 
bands  of  Aramaeans  had  effected  something  more  than  a 
mere  pastoral  and  commercial  residence.  Though  normally 
opposed  by  the  Assyrians  and  friendly  to  Babylonia,  they 
yet  accepted  no  service  under  the  latter,  and  by  occupying 
the  country  claimed  bj'  it  south  of  the  old  Assyrian  boun- 
dary, they  came  to  regard  encroachment  on  their  neighbours 
as  a  legitimate  and  matter-of-course  proceeding.  In  the 
south  new  nationalities  were  arising,  which  were  destined 
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ultiinately  to  absorb  the  whole.  This  movement  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  least  understood,  of 
Oriental  history.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  old 
designations  ^^Shumer  and  Akkad"  (§  110)  were  still 
vaguely  employed  together  for  the  most  of  the  countiy 
from  Sippar  southward,  a  new  appellation  was  growing  up 
for  South  Babylonia,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  b.g.  In  879  we  first  find  the  term  Kaldu  used  for 
that  geographical  division.^  And  it  soon  appears  (from 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser  II  onwards)  that  this  region  had 
come  to  be  divided  up  between  a  number  of  tribes,  appar- 
ently of  pure  Semitic  origin,  all  of  them,  as  well  as  their 
respective  territories,  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Bit 
(i.e.  ^ house,  family  ").  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
Bit-Yakin,  of  which  more  will  have  to  be  said  hereafter. 
It  was  the  most  southerly,  lying  close  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates.  That  the  Chaldees  settled  here  after 
the  ancient  Babylonian  period  may  be  inferred  partly  from 
the  fact  of  their  pure  Semitic  race,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nortliem  people  with  their  Kasshite  and  other  foreign 
admixture,  and  partly  from  their  evident  retention,  until 
the  period  in  question,  of  a  separate  tribal  organization. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  them,  in  a  cultivated  country 
like  Babylonia,  as  having  relapsed  from  a  more  highly 
developed  centralized  form  of  government  into  primitive 
tribalism,  each  under  the  headship  of  its  chief;  and  it 
may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  owed  their 
origin  to  a  Semitic  immigration.  It  is  natural  to  look  for 
their  homes  in  the  border  of  the  neighbouring  desert, 
whence  perhaps  (§  21  f.)  Babylonia  received  its  original 
population.  Thus  we  may  learn  to  trace  the  continual 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  Semitic  stock  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  Rivers,  to  a  perpetual  influx  of  Aramffians 
on  the  N(^h  and  of  Arab-like  immigrants  from  the  South. 

1  AN.  m,  23  f .  A  suggestion  of  the  same  people  is,  perhaps,  given  in 
"tlie  dynasty  of  the  Sea-Land  '*  which  followed  that  of  Nebuchadrewar  I, 
(f  178)  lasting  twenty-one  years. 
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§  224.  The  opportunity  to  interfere  in  Babylonian 
affairs  came  to  Shalmaneser  in  852  B.O.  Nabii^pal-iddin 
(^  Nebo  has  given  a  eon  "),  who  had  intrigued  and  sent 
troops  against  ABshum5.sirpal  during  his  Mesopotamian 
war  (§  218),  kept  on  good  terms  with  his  son,  in  aocord-^ 
ance  with  the  forms  of  a  special  treaty.  At  his  fleath  civil 
war  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  a  younger  son  against  the  legitimate  heir.  The  former 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of  Shalmaneser,  who 
thereupon  ingratiated  himself  With  the  people  of  Babylon 
by  rich  offerings  in  the  national  temples,  and  also  received 
the  homage  of  the  principalities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates 
(Chaldees),  which  had  revolted  against  Babylon  and  were 
brought  to  terms  by  an  Assyrian  expeditionary  force. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  Babylonia 
became  now,  for  a  time,  vassals  of  Assyria.  Shalmaneser 
also  made  a  conquest,  or  effected  at  least  a  temporary 
occupation  of  the  land  of  Parsua,^  which  stretched  east* 
ward  from  Lake  Urmia  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of 
Amadai  (Madai^  Media),  both  of  them  being  regions  new 
to  Assyrian  armies  (888  B.C.). 

§  226.  More  serious,  and  of  greater  permanent  impor- 
tance, were  his  campaigns  in  Western  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Some  conception  of  his  endeavours  to  secure  for 
Assyria  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphrates  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  crossed  that  stream  twenty- 
four  times,  and  has  recorded  no  less  than  nineteen  eKpedi* 
tions  to  the  land  of  the  Hettites.  Before  dealing  with 
these  in  any  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  revert  for  a  little  to 
ttie  condition  of  affairs  in  the  West-land,  and  especially 
to  get  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  the  relations  of  Israel 
and  •*  Syria  "  to  each  other  and  to  the  outside  world. 

§  226.  For  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  and  Ahab  the 
distinction  between  Middle  and  Southern  Syria  may  be 
conveniently  maintained.     Any  clear  separation  between 

1  not  the  same  as  Per$ia,  whieh  was  originally  a  small  distriot  ioiith  of 

£lam. 
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Ididdle  and  Nortbem  Syria  it  is  impossible  to  make»  either 
geogiaphical  oi:  political;  but  we  may  content  ouraelves 
with  one  formed  by  a  Una  drawn  from  Arpad,  westward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxontes  (cl.  §  125).  The  greater 
portion  of  the  population  of  Middle  Syria  was  thus  grouped 
about  Aleppo  and  Hamath.  Between  these  two  looalities 
there  stretched  east  of  the  mountain  ridge  a  thinly 
inhabited,  sandy  plain.  The  towns  on  the  coast,  from 
Arrad  southward  to  Akko,  form*  of  course,  a  division  by 
themselves  as  PhcBuician  cities.  In  Middle  and  Southern 
Syria  the  Axamaaan  settlers  had  now  concentrated  them- 
selves into  two  powerful  states,  Hamath  and  Damascus, 
the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important,  a  comn^unity, 
indeed,  which  at  the  head  of  a  stable  confederacy  of  all  the 
western  states  might  for  a  time  have  tamed  back  the  tide 
gf  Assyrian  invasion.  At  the  present  juncture  it  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  trying  to  overcome  and  absorb  its 
neighbours.  The  northem  division  seems  to  have  con- 
tained a  more  mixed  population,  though  here  also  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Semitic  Aramaean  was  largely  pre- 
ponderout.  It  was  certainly  so  in  Carchemish;  while  in 
the  more  westerly  situated  kingdom  of  ^attin%^  between 
the  Orontes  and  the  Efrin,  some  of  the  names  of  the  cities 
suggest  a  Semitic  origin.  The  most  of  the  geographical 
terms,  however,  applying  to  the  region  northwest  to  Cilicia 
(JgUokku)  and  northward  to  Kommagene,  are  plainly 
non-Semitic,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  here  and  in 
Chattin,  the  Hettites  were  more  or  less  strongly  repre- 
sented (of-  §  201). 

§  327.  The  most  formidable  opposition  to  Shalmaneser 
was  (^ared  by  the  two  Aramsaan  states  which  lay  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  Syria,  Beth-£den  {Bit-Adimy/m  tbe 
north,  mostly  on  tbe  east  of  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xix,  12), 

1  Por  this  coantry,  whose  name  could  also  he  read  Patla,  see  KGF, 
p.  214  if.  For  tbe  Hettite  character  of  the  monarchy  may  be  cited  the 
Bsme  of  the  king  sabdued  by  Shalmaneser.  Sapalulmi  is,  of  ooime,  of 
the  same  origin  as  Sqpalel  (§  163,  cf.  Note  5  in  Appendix). 
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and  Damascus  in  the  south.  The  flrst-named  kingdom, 
small  in  extent  but  enriched  through  its  fertility,  and  still 
more  by  its  advantageous  position  for  the  overland  trade, 
made  a  prolonged  and  most  heroic  defence  of  its  liberties. 
At  fii*st  its  ruler,  Achuni,  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  the  principalities  lying  westward,  as  far 
as  Cilicia,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Carchemish 
and  Chattin.  Two  combinations  thus  formed  were  succes- 
sively broken,  and  in  Shalmaneser^s  third  year  the  fortress 
and  capital  of  Achuni  was  taken.  The  intrepid  Achuni 
did  not  yet  yield  to  defeat,  but  betook  himself  to  his 
strongest  remaining  fortress,  on  a  lofty  peak  on  the 
Euphrates  bank,  where,  however,  he  was  next  year  (850 
B.o.)  himself  finally  taken  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
city  of  Asshur.^  The  confederate  princes  had  already 
submitted  themselves  the  previous  year,  and  yielded  a 
costly  tribute. 

§  228.  The  annexation  of  Beth-Eden  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  allied  states  left  the  way  clear  for  an  advance 
upon  Southern  Syria.  This  was  made  in  864  B.C.,  the 
sixth  year  of  Shalmaneser.  The  account  which  the 
Assyrian  annalist  gives  of  the  expedition  is  extremely 
valuable,  throwing  light  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
Israel  and  Syria,  and,  in  fact,  upon  the  political  condition 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  generally.  It  will  be  well  to  let 
Shalmaneser  tell  the  story  of  the  whole  expedition  in  his 
own  words : '  — 

^^In  the  eponymate  of  Dayan-Asshur  (864  B.G.),  in  the 
month  Ayru  (May)  the  fourteenth  day,  I  set  forth  from 
Nineveh,  crossed  the  River  Tigris,  .and  approached  the 
towns  of  Giammu  on  the  River  Balich.  These  were  seised 
with  fear  because  of  the  awe  of  my  majesty  and  the  terror 
of  my  puissant  arms,  and  they  slew  Giammu  their  liege 
lord  with  their  own  weapons.  I  occupied  Kitlala'  and 
Til-Sa-pal-ahi.  I  installed  my  own  gods  in  his  temples, 
and  in  his  palaces  celebrated  a  sacred  feast.     I  opened  his 

1  Mon.  29-76 ;  Obel.  26-49.  «  Mon.  (ni  R.  8),  78  ft 
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storehouBe,  beheld  his  treasure,  carried  away  his  goods  and 
chattels  as  spoil,  and  transported  them  to  mj  own  city  of 
Asshur.  From  Kitlala  I  set  forth  and  drew  near  to  Fort 
Shalmaneser.  In  boats  of  sheepnskin  I  crossed  for  the 
second  time  the  River  Euphrates  at  its  flood.  The  tribute 
of  the  kings  on  the  further  side  of  the  Euphrates :  of  Shan- 
gar  of  Carchemish,  of  Kundashpi  of  Eommagene,  of  Arami 
son  of  Gusi,  of  Lalli  of  Milid,  of  Chayani  son  of  Grabari, 
of  Kalparudaof  Chattin,  of  Kalparuda  of  Gramgum:  silver, 
gold,  lead,  copper,  copper  vessels,  I  received  in  Asshur* 
utir^bat  on  the  further  side  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  city 
Shagur,  which  the  people  of  the  Hettite  country  call  Pitru 
(Pethor).  I  set  forth  from  the  River  Euphrates  and  drew 
near  to  Chalman  (Aleppo).  They  feared  to  do  battle  with 
me  and  embraced  my  feet.  I  received  gold  and  silver 
from  them  as  tribute,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  RammSn  of 
Aleppo.  I  set  forth  from  Aleppo  and  drew  on  to  the  cities 
of  Irchulini,  of  the  land  of  Hamath.  I  took  Adinnu, 
Mashga,  and  his  royal  city  Argana.  I  set  forth  from  Argana 
and  arrived  at  Karkar.  Karkar,  his  royal  city,  I  razed  and 
destroyed  and  burned  with  fire.  Twelve  hundred  chariots, 
1200  cavalry,  20,000  soldiers  of  Ikiddor-idri  (Hadadezer)  of 
the  land  of  Damascus;  700  chariots,  700  cavalry,  10,000 
soldiers  of  Irchulini  of  the  land  of  Hamath ;  2000  chariots, 
10,000  soldiers  of  A-haniMm  (Ahab)  of  the  land  of  Sir- 
^a-la-ai  (Israel) ;  500  soldiers  of  the  land  of  Kue ;  1009 
soldiers  of  the  land  of  Musri;  10  chariots  and  10,000  sol* 
diers  of  the  land  of  Irkanati ;  200  soldiers  of  Matinu-ba'al 
of  the  land  of  Arvad;  200  soldiers  of  the  land  of  Usanat; 
80  chariots,  10,000  soldiers  of  Adunu-ba'al  of  the  land  of 
Shian;  1000  camels  of  Gindibu'u,^  of  the  land  of  Arabia, 
•  .  .  1000  soldiers  of  Ba'asha  the  son  of  Ruchub,  of  the 
land  of  Ammon   (-A-ww-fki-af)  —  these  twelve   [eleven] 

^ ^^L-      ■        '■~       I  ■-  -■ 1 — ' "  ' ^-M— >-    - ■-    -     r         -  ■    TT         ■    r      --B-M-  t-     -  -  -■ L  -       _  -I-    -■-  _         -!_■-■■  n    '         ■      1    ■  I  — ■ w  t — IT * 

^  That  iB  modem  Arabio  gundubu,  gundabu,  and  findabu^  *'a  desert 
locust."  The  xuune  is  interesting  (1)  as  illustiating  the  animal  totem 
infloence  among  the  most  ancient  Arabs  known  to  us,  and  (2)  as  showing 
the  peraLrtency  oi  Arabic  sounds  till  the  present  day. 
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kings  he  took  to  hincuielf  as  auxiliaries,  and  they  joaaffohed 
against  me  to  fight  me  in  battle.  With  the  magnificent 
troops  which  the  lord  Asshur  gave  me,  and  the  powerful 
weapons  which  Nergal  my  leader  had  granted  to  me,  I 
fou^t  with  them ;  from  ^arkar  to  Gilza  I  accompliBhed 
their  rout;  14,000  of  their  fighting  men  I  laid  low  with 
my  weapons.  Upon  them  like  Ramman  (the  thundei^-god) 
I  poured  down  a  flood ;  their  corpses  I  strewed  about,  filled 
the  surface  of  the  plain  with  their  multitudinous  troops ; 
made  their  blood  stream  down  with  my  weapons*" 

§  229.  From  the  few  remaining  lines,  which,  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  fully  on  account  of  the  obscure 
words  which  they  contain,  we  learn  that  Karkar,  where 
this  noted  battle  was  fought,  lay  close  to  the  riyer  Orontes* 
The  king  also  states  that  he  captured  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  the  allies  with  their  riders.  Another  briefer 
account^  tells  that  he  slew  20,500  fighting  men.  Still 
another  inscription  ^  tells  that  the  number  put  hor$  du 
combat  was  25,000. 

§  230.  This  campaign,  which  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  both  East  and  West,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  ShalmanesoA 
by  striking  out  a  new  path  for  himself  and  appearing  in 
Syria  prc^r,  roused  all  the  Western  communities  to  a 
state  of  apprehension,  and  some  of  them  to  immediate 
action.  He  was  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  who  had 
ventured  within  the  territory  claimed  by  Aram»ans  and 
Hebrews  as  peculiarly  their  own.  His  direct  march 
from  Aleppo  to  Hamath  showed  plainly  his  ultimate 
purpose  of  spoiling  or  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  coast- 
land.  The  constituents  of  the  confederate  forces  ar^  also 
noteworthy.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  main  sections : 
the  northern,  western,  central,  and  southern.  From  the 
north  ^ve  find  small  detachments  from  Kue  (Eastern 
Cilicia)  and  Musri  (in  Western  Cappadocia).  These 
principalities,  the  former  of  which,  at  least,  is  mentioned 
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in  the  Old  Testament,^  had  apparently  so  far  not  yielded 
themselves  as  Assyi-ian  vassals,  and  with  the  vain  hope 
that  the  terrible  invader  might  be  crushed  in  his  present 
adventure,  and  that  they  might  thus  be  spared  in  coming 
years,  they  hung  upon  the  reai'  of  Shalmaneser  until  the 
allies  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Karkar.    The  second  section  consisted  of  the  more  northerly 
Phoenician  cities,  whose  inhabitants  could  not  afford  such 
a  heavy  tribute  as  that  paid  by  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  who 
perhaps  dreaded  lest  their  ports  should  be  occupied  and 
utilized  by  the  Assyrians  for  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
The  central  and  main  sections  were  Hamath,  Damascuii, 
and  Israel,  who  together  furnished  much  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  army  of  defence,  and  almost  all  of  the  chariots 
and  horsemen.     The  last  division  comprised  detachments 
of  Ammonites  and  Arabs.     The  territory  of  the  former 
adjoined  that  of  Damascus,  since  the  latter  had  expelled 
Israel  from  its  possessions  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  as  a 
warlike  and  independent  race,  they  were  anxious  to  secure 
themselves  against  future  surprises.     The  ^^ camels"  of 
the  Arabian  Gindibu  were  perhaps  mercenary  troops,  hired 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  commissariat,  since  the  Bedawin, 
even  if  belonging  to  a  half-cultivated  border  region,  would 
not  have  been  likely  of  their  own  motion  to  take  the 
offensive  against  a  power  like  the  Assyrians.     The  im- 
mediate aim  of  this  confederation  was,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  the  relief  of  Hamath,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Assjrrian  monarch  had  intended  or  expected  to  deal  seri* 
ously  with  the  much  greater  realm  of  Damascus  during 
this  campaign.     How  the  result  of  the  battle  may  have 
affected  his  designs  we  cannot  tell.     His  losses,  which  of 
course  he  does  not  report,  must  have  been  considerable, 
and    Hamath,   at   least,  was   not   actually  taken    till   a 
subsequent  invasion.     He  did  not  return  to  the  West  till 

M  K.  z.  2S ;  2  Chr.  i.  la,  where  mpO  should  be  translated  "  from 
Kue."  Cf .  Sept.  and  Vulg.  and  see  Lenormant,  Origin  de  Vhistoire,  vol. 
H,  Part  2,  p.  6 ;  Tomkins,  in  Pal.  ISxpl  Quart.,  April,  1SS6. 
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five  yeara  later,  his  attention  being  absorbed  by  the  affaiis 
of  the  North  and  East. 

§  231.  What  light  do  these  reports  from  the  inscrip- 
tions shed  upon  the  Bible  story?  How  shall  we  adjust  to 
one  another  the  two  narrations  ?  The  first  difficulty  that 
strikes  one  is  that  the  relations  between  Israel  and  Damas- 
cus were  usually  very  unfriendly,  and  a  close  alliance 
between  them  would  seem  hard  to  account  for.  We  must, 
however,  at  the  outset,  remark  that  the  sacred  writer  does 
not  professedly  give  a  complete  account  of  Ahab's  military 
and  political  career,  but  only  brings  out  those  incidents  in 
his  history  which  were  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  and  its  ministers,  the  Prophets.  Still, 
the  Bible  does  give  at  least  a  hint  of  a  conjunction  in  the 
fortunes  of  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad,  which  afforded  the  con- 
ditions of  an  alliance  between  the  two  monarchs  if  both 
parties  should  find  it  expedient  or  urgent.  And  after  the 
series  of  quarrels  and  battles  between  them,  the  great 
advants^e  of  such  a  league  was  rendered  suddenly  apparent. 
The  approaching  army  of  the  terrible  Assyrian  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  western  kings  and  chieftains  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  a  confederation,  and  of  burying,  at  least  for  a 
time,  all  sense  of  reciprocal  injury.  So  a  combination  of 
Israel  with  the  other  leading  powers,  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  may  be  explained,  and  Ahab  must  the  more 
readily  have  attached  himself  to  the  league,  since  so  many 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  swarmed  with  their  contingents 
to  the  defence  of  the  threatened  territory.  Now  there  is 
one  passage  in  the  Scripture  history  of  these  times  which 
indicates  a  period  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  that  may  fit  in 
with  the  narrative  of  the  inscriptions.  This  is  1  K.  xx., 
which  describes  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  Syrians  by 
the  Israelites  at  Aphek,  with  the  improved  relations  fol- 
lowing it.  Verse  34  informs  us  of  a  solemn  convention 
between  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad,  according  to  which  the 
former  was  entitled  to  hold  a  special  market  in  Damascus, 
besides  securing  the  cities  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
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Syrians  from  Omri.  No  other  situation  that  we  know  of 
in  the  affairs  of  Israel  in  the  lifetime  of  Ahab  furnishes 
suitable  conditions.  In  1  K.  xxii.,  we  are  told  that,  after 
a  three  years'  peace,  hostilities  broke  out  afresh  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  provoked  by  Ahab  with  his  ally  Jehosha- 
phat.  The  former  fell  at  Ramoth-gilead,  leaving  the  field 
and  the  disputed  territory  to  his  old  adversary.  Now,  if 
the  above  combination  is  xjorrect,  as  the  battle  of  Karkar 
is  fixed  by  Shalmaneser  himself  at  854  B.C.,  the  death  of 
Ahab  would  have  to  be  set  between  that  date  and  861, 
three  years  later.  It  should  be  added  that  Israel  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  account  given  of  the  next  two  expeditions 
of  Shalmaneser  against  the  Syrians,  though  a  further 
league  between  Ben-hadad  and  the  king  of  Hamath  with 
minor  neighbouring  states  is  mentioned,  and  we  may  infer 
that  Israel  did  not  participate  in  the  defence.  In  fact,  we 
know  from  the  Bible  history  (see  2  K.  vi.  8,  24)  that 
Israel,  under  Joram,  was  again  in  its  normal  condition  of 
war  with  Damascus,  and  also  engaged  with  its  rebellious 
vassal,  Moab. 

§  232.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  discredit 
the  Assyrian  report  of  this  campaign  in  its  essential 
features,  though  objections,  based  on  mere  ignorance  and 
a  general  prejudice  against  the  historical  value  of  the 
inscriptions,  have  been  brought  forward  against  taking 
Ahabbu  Sir^alai  to  represent  Ahab  of  l9rael.  These  have 
been  thoroughly  disposed  of  by  Schrader,*  and  are  not  now 
repeated.  Nor  is  the  essential  accuracy  of  the  Bible 
account  of  Ahab's  military  undertakings  impugned.  The 
only  controversy  of  any  significance  relates  to  the  period 
in  AhaVs  reign  in  which  the  battle  of  Karkar  in  864  B.C. 
ought  to  fall.     The  theory  given  above  is  the  one  usually 

adopted,  but  it  has  some  earnest  opponents.     Chief  among 
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^  KGF.  p.  869-864.  I  take  this  opportanity  of  reminding  my  readers 
of  tbe  eminent  services  rendered  by  Professor  Schrader  to  the  cause  of 
historical  truth  in  this  work,  which  is  principally  devoted  to  refuting  super- 
ficial attacks  upon  the  results  of  the  decipherment  of  the  Inscriptions. 
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these  is  WellhauBen,^  who  thinks  that  Syria  must  have  held 
a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Isi-ael,  since  Israel  was  all  along 
the  feebler  state,  and  subordinate  to  Syria  till  the  troubles 
of  the  latter  with  Assyria  so  weakened  it  that  Israel  was 
enabled  to  contend  with  it  on  equal  terms.  Israel,  there- 
fore, furnished  its  contingent  because  it  was  compelled  to, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  league  gave  it  the  opportunity  it 
coveted  of  asserting  its  independence.  The  subjection  of 
Israel  to  Damascus  would  then  be  coincident  with  the  loss 
of  the  cities  (including  the  adjacent  territory)  in  the  time 
of  Omri,  which  is  alluded  to  in  1  K.  xx.  34.  Wellhausen'a 
theory,  accordingly,  is  that  the  events  in  question  must 
be  put  earlier  in  Ahab's  reign,  before  his  recorded  wars 
with  Syria. 

§  233.  The  hypothesis  is  acute  and  plausible.  Of 
decisive  evidence  there  is,  of  course,  none  on  either  side, 
but  the  probabilities  are  against  Wellhausen's  assumption. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence,  direct  or  indirect, 
that  Israel  was,  properly  speaking,  a  vassal  of  Damascus. 
The  latter  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  more  powerful  state 
of  the  two,  especially  before  the  Assyrian  invasions  began 
to  tell,  and  Omri's  loss  of  territory,  along  with  his  con* 
cession  of  free  trade  in  Samaria,  implies  either  defeat  in 
war  or  a  voluntary  propitiation  of  a  dangerous  superior. 
But  this  is,  in  either  case,  something  quite  different  from 
the  obligation  to  follow  the  superior  in  his  foreign  wars, 
especially  when  it  is  observed  that  the  contingent  furnished 
by  Ahab  was  about  as  powerful  as  that  provided  by  the 
supposed  liege  Ben-hadad,  and  in  the  most  formidable 
portion  of  the  array  actually  twice  as  strong.  Indeed, 
Aliab,  strengthened  by  the  Phoenician  alliance,  and  main- 
taining as  he  did  the  dominion  acquired  by  his  father  over 
Moab,  was  evidently  an  ambitious  ruler  aspiring  to  a 
position  of  predominance.     Again,  the  assumption  that 
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^Jakrb.fur  deutsche  IneologUy  XX,  p.  27;  Art.  '*  IsraeP*  in  Eneyol. 
Brit.,  §  4  {Skizzen,  etc.  I,  31).  Cf.  Stade,  GVI.  628  I.  On  the  other  «ids» 
see  espeoially  KGF.  867  ff. 
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two  powers  which  were  habitually  in  hostilities  would  not 
be  likely  to  combine  for  common  defence  against  a  foe  who 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  them  both  in  detail  is  very 
improbable.  We  gather  from  seveml  ineidents  in  the 
Bible  narrative  that  the  rivalry  between  Israel  and  Damas- 
cus, which,  after  all,  was  only  in  consonance  with  the 
order  of  things  in  Western  Asia  in  those  days,  was  not  so 
bitter  or  determined  as  to  prevent  an  occasional  inter- 
change of  ooortesies^  in  spite  of  the  standing  cause  of 
quarrel  afforded  by  the  Sjrrian  occupation  of  Gilead,  and 
^e  constant  irritating  raids  across  the  border  (2  K.  v.  2, 
of.  vi.  23).  And  so  the  rapprochemerU  described  in  1  K. 
XX.,  widi  the  three  years'  peace  that  followed,  must  have 
made  possible  not  only  passive  friendship,  but  ready  co- 
operation against  a  common  foe.^  Finally,  Wellhausen's 
theory  includes  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  Assyrian 
invasion  of  854  B.C.,  and  its  results,  which  "made  the 
situation  clear ''  to  Ahab,  and  suggested  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  revolt  against  Syria.  But  a  study  of  Shal- 
maneser's  reports  shows  that  nothing  could  have  been  made 
clear  to  Ahab  thereby  except  the  military  superiority  of 
Assyria.  And  Damascus  was  not  in  particular  so  weakened 
by  the  battle  as  to  invite  attack  from  an  inferior  foe.  On 
all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  make  the  battle  of 
Karkar  coincident  with  the  first  truce  in  the  "fifty  years* 
war*'  between  Damascus  and  Israel  than  to  make  it 
antedate  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

§  234.  The  importance  of  the  matter  under  present 
discussion  lies  not  simply  in  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
clear  idea  of  the  course  of  Israel's  fortunes.  The  correct 
solution  of  the  problem  would  also  afford  us  a  sure  basis 
for  chronological  calculation,  the  first  certain  synchronism 
in  the  history  of  the  monarchies  of  Western  Asia,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  world  generally.     Can  the 

1  This  frequent  change  of  reciprocal  attitude  between  neighbouring 
countrieB  in  Western  Asia  was,  no  doubt,  favoured  by  the  custom  of 
ceasing  hostilities  during  the  winter  season  (2  S.  xi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  1). 
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exact  date  be  fixed  ?  It  may  with  groat  probability.  The 
death  of  Ahab  took  place,  according  to  the  modem  nota- 
tion, two  years  (in  the  third  year)  after  the  peace  of  Aphek 
(1  K,  xxii.  1  f.).  The  latter  event  probably  took  place  in 
the  year  before  the  campaign  against  the  Assyrians,  and 
would  therefore  have  to  be  set  at  855  B.C.  Thus  the  end 
of  Ahab's  reign  would  fall  in  858  B,c,  Up  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  we  had  been  obliged  to  use  round  numbers  for 
dates,  but  counting  back  from  the  year  thus  ascertained  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  approximate  figures  for  the  inter- 
vening events ;  and,  from  this  time  onward,  with  the  help 
of  the  original  autograph  indications  of  the  Assyrian 
records,^  it  will  be  within  our  power  to  time  most  of  the 
principal  occurrences  still  more  exactly. 


^  See  Note  6  in  Appendix. 
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IBBAIIL  AND  THE  CONFLICTS  OF  AS8TBIA  AND  DAMABOTTfi 

§  2S5.  The  Assyrian  invasion  of  854  B.C.  had  left  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Western  powers  unchanged.  It 
was  the  fateful  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead  which  soon  after 
turned  the  scale  decisively  against  Israel  (§  215).  The 
successors  of  Ahab  were  still  less  able  than  he  to  realize 
the  ideal  conceived  in  the  ambitious  mind  of  Omri. 
Ahaziah^  his  son,  reigned  but  two  years  or  less  (853-852). 
Jehoram,  or  Joram  (858-842),  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  was 
the  last  ruler  of  the  line..  He  had  been  acting  as  regent 
during  the  illness  of  Ahaziah.  He  continued  throughout 
the  policy  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Judah,  of  which 
a  main  object  had  been  to  make  head  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Damascus.  A  few  years  later,  Jehoshaphat  of 
Judah  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram  (849-842).  The 
identity  of  the  names  C^  Takwi  is  exalted")  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  same  outward  reverence  for  Jehovah's  wofship 
animated  both  kingly  houses.  Now  the  two  families  were 
still  further  assimilated  by  intermarriage,  Jehoram  of 
Judah  making  Athaliah,  the  sister  of  his  northern  name- 
sake, his  queen, — a  step  which  shows,  among  other  tokens, 
how  little  distasteful  to  the  court  of  Judah  were  the 
characteristic  worship  and  practices  of  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  attempt  to  recapture  Ramoth  had  been  the  supreme 
military  effort  of  the  Israelitish  combination;  and,  though 
its  failure  did  not  dissolve  the  alliance,  it  proved  the 
superiority  of  Damascus  to  the  two  confederates  combined. 
It  also  brought  about  further  loss  to  Israel-     Moab,  which 
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had  been  tributary  to  North  Israel  under  Omri,  and  which, 
according  to  the  Stone  of  King  Mesha,^  had  succeeded  in 
recovering  some  of  its  territory  during  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
was  now  encouraged  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  While 
Jehoshaphat  was  still  alive,  Joram  of  Israel  undertook  to 
recover  the  lost  possessions  and  punish  his  rebellious 
vassal.  Summoning  Jehoshaphat  tp  his  aid,  who,  in  his 
turn,  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  subject  Edomites, 
they  dexterously  attacked  Moab  from  the  louth,  after 
encompassing  the  Dead  Sea.  The  allies  were  at  first 
successful,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  Mesha  so  terrible 
that  ihe  wrath  of  his  god  Chemosh  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son.  The  Hebrew  record  which 
furnishes  us  with  these  details  (2  K.  iii.)  does  not  add 
particulars  of  the  subsequent  events  of  the  campaign, 
except  to  say  that,  on  account  of  the  supposed  wrath  of 
Chemosh  against  Israel,  the  invaders  withdrew  from  the 
country  (v.  27) ;  in  other  words,  failed  to  bring  back  Moab 
to  its  allegiance.  Mesha  himself  relates  to  posterity  how 
he  rebuilt  several  cities  which  had  been  laid  waste  during 
the  Israelitish  suzerainty,  and  how  he  took  by  storm,  with 
the  customary  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  the  two  cities 
of  Ataroth  and  Nebo,  which  were  garrisoned  by  Gadites 
of  Israel.* 

§  286.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat^s  son  Jehoram,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Joram  of  Israel  (§  236),  the  control  of 
Edom  was  lost  to  Judah,  after  an  abortive  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  Judaic  viceroy  (about  862  B.C.)  to 
re-establish  Solomon's  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii. 
48).  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  alliance  and  affiliation  of  the 
princes  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  their  reigns 
were  marked  by  political  decline.  Yet  Joram  of  Israel 
was  a  valiant  defender  of  his  realm  and  dynasty  against 
Aramsean  aggfression.     His  ejection  from  the  Moabitish 

1  Lines  6  ft. 

*  Stone  of  Mesha^  1.  9  fl.  On  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Moabite 
and  Biblical  account,  see  Professor  Davis  in  Hehraica^  April,  1891,  p.  178  fit. 
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border  did  not  deter  him  from  carrying  out  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  house  with  regard  to  the  Israelitish  territory 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  he  continued  till  the  end  of  hia 
reign  to  keep  up  an  army  before  Ramoth-Gilead.  How 
desperate  were  his  ease  and  his  efforts  we  may  gather  from 
the  &ot  that,  while  defending  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  east,  repeated  disasters  befell  his  arms  at  home,  and 
he  had  to  submit  to  a  prolonged  siege,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying horrors,  in  bis  own  capital,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians  under  Ben*hadad  II,  from  which  he  was  only 
delivered  through  a  groundless  panic  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  (2  K.  vi.,  vii.)-^  And  Ramoth  itself,  that 
coveted  landmark  of  Israel's  ancient  dominion  over  rich 
and  populous  Gilead,  became  an  instrument  of  fate  once 
more  against  the  doomed  and  failing  house  of  Ahab. 
Joram  being  wounded  in  battle  against  Ben-hadad's  sue* 
oessor,  Hazael  (§  241),  his  general,  Jehu,  who  had  been 
already  anointed  as  the  future  king  and  the  divinely 
^pointed  supplanter  of  the  patriotic  but  religiously  dis- 
loyal dynasty  of  Omri,  being  Left  in  charge  of  the  blockade  ' 
of  that  fortress,  revolted  and  hastened  to  Samaria  with 
falood-thizsty  a^al  against  his  lord  and  all  his  court  and 
retainers.  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Jehoram  of  Judah,  had  just 
come  to  the  throne  (842),  and  hastened  to  put  himself  and 
hia  army  at  the  disposal  of  his  uncle  Joram,  in  pursuance 
of  ihe  established  policy.  He  found  him  at  his  summer 
palace  at  Jexreel,  where  he  was  seeking  repose  and  healing 
for  his  wounds.  Here  the  two  kings  were  surprised  by 
the  furious  onset  of  Jehu,  by  whose  hand  Joram  met 
immediate  death.  Ahasiah^s  flight  was  soon  interrupted 
by  a  still  more  dastardly  stroke  at  the  order  of  the  usurper. 
The  first  event  of  international  importance  following  the 
revolt  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  defection  of  Jehu 

and  his  desertion  of  the  post  of  duty.     The  siege  of  that 

^—■^  ^ijjijj    »    «■        II  «        ^— ^^       I  I . 

1  See  Note  5  in  Appendix. 

•The  word  "kept,"  in  E.  V.  of  2  K.  ix.  14,  should  be  replaced  by 
'•> MsieiiBd,"  litoiaUy  *'  watched"  ;  ct  %  6am.  xi.  16  and  Isa.  i.  & 
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stronghold  was  raised,  and  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan 
was  soon  wholly,  occupied  by  the  Aramaeans  (2  K.  x.  82  f.), 
under  another  predestined  usurper,  the  no  less  truculent 
but  more  fortunate  Hazael. 

§  237.  The  reader  of  the  Bible  narrative  must  at  first 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  kings  of  Israel, 
crippled  as  they  were  by  loss  of  territory  and  population, 
exposed  continually  to  invasion  from  the  northeastern  side, 
and  actually  brought  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of 
national  extinction,  were  yet  able  to  keep  an  army  in  the 
field  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  lay  siege  repeatedly  to 
a  great  fortress  lying  in  what  was  then  an  enemy's  country. 
Here  again  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  give  us  welcome 
aid.  They  show  us  that  not  only  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  twice  also  during  the  reign  of 
Joram,  the  Syrians  were  called  to  put  themselves  in  defence 
against  the  most  terrible  of  their  foes.  Shalmaneser,  in 
his  inscription  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  tells  us  briefly  of  his 
incursions  into  the  West-land.  During  the  three  years 
immediately  following  the  battle  of  Karkar  he  was  busied 
with  affairs  on  the  Northern  Tigris,  and  especially  in 
Babylonia,  where,  by  the  way,  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  Chaldaeans  (^Kcdde)^  who  were  forced  to  the  sea-shore 
by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  became  his  tributaries.^  In 
850  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the  eighth  time,  bat 
confined  himself  in  this  region  to  reducing  the  cities 
dependent  on  Garchemish.  The  next  year  (849)  found 
him  again  west  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  '^land  of  the 
Hettites."  The  country  about  Hamath  was  once  more 
laid  waste,  and  again  a  combination  of  ^^  twelve  kings  of 
the  Hettite  country, "  with  Ben-hadad  at  their  head,  opposed 
him,  and  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  This 
was  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Shalmaneser.^  Two  years  later 
(846  B.C.)  he  made  an  expedition  to  Syria,  which  had  much 
the  same  character  and  result  as  that  of  849.^ 


1  Obel.  S8 1  >  Obel.  87  fl.  •  Obel.  91  f . 
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§  288.  The  records  of  these  invasions  help  us  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  political  situation  in  Palestine  and 
Sjrria  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.o.  They  show 
us  how  it  was  that  the  wars  between  Israel,  alone  or  in 
allianoe  with  Judah,  and  Damascus,  fierce  and  frequent  as 
they  were,  still  were  not  continuous ;  and  they  explain  to 
us  how  Israel  was  still  able  to  maintain  itself  and  escape 
what  seemed  imminent /^annihilation  at  the  hands  of 
Damascus  while  the  latter  was  distracted  with  these 
Assyrian  wars.  We  do  not  learn,  however,  if  any  part 
was  taken  by  Israel  in  opposing  Shalmaneser.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  Joram,  in  spite  of  his  normal  attitude 
towards  Damascus,  is  improbable  from  his  military  weak- 
ness. Tet  it  was  not  in  such  times  impossible,  as  we  learn 
from  the  example  of  Ahab.  Direct  evidence  on  the  point 
we  do  not  have.  Shalmaneser  speaks  of  the  ^^  dozen  kings '' 
who  opposed  him,  in  his  report  both  with  regard  to  the 
campaign  of  849  and  to  that  of  846.  But  this  is  manifestly 
a  round  number,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
exactly  the  same  combination  was  formed  on  these  occa- 
aions  as  in  854.  The  question,  interesting  and  important 
as  it  is,  will  have  to  remain,  in  the  meanwhile,  undecided* 

§  289.  The  tragic  end  of  Joram  brings  us  to  the  close 
of  a  memorable  period  in  the  history  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, —  a  period  marked  by  a  more  intense  life  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people  than  was  manifested  there  before  or 
after.  In  the  political  sphere  we  can  see  how  dreams  of  a 
potent  monarchy  arose  in  the  mind  of  Omri,  the  founder 
of  Samaria,  and  the  creator  of  Samarian  history;  how  he 
extended  his  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  how 
the  Aramsean  power  to  the  northeast,  rising  more  quickly 
than  his  own,  curbed  his  ambition,  crippled  his  strength, 
and  lowered  his  prestige.  We  see  how  his  son  Ahab 
widened  the  scope  of  national  relations,  secured  powerful 
alliances,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  Tyrian  queen, 
bartered  the  hope  and  defence  of  Israel  for  the  glamour  and 
pageantry  of  a  sensual  and  deteriorating  worship ;  and  how 
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he,  under  the  same  malign  working,  eamipted  l^e  sfan- 
plicity  of  the  national  mannera,  and  even  outraged  the 
rights  of  an  Israelitish  freeholder  (1  K.  xxi.).  We  can 
see  the  results  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  allianoe  with 
Judah,  which  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  period, 
and  mark  its  first  great  disaster  in  the  battle  that  cost 
Ahab  his  life.  We  can  follow  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
Syrian  wars  through  the  reigns  of  his  short-lived  scms; 
and  in  its  chequered  progress  we  can  note  how  Damascus 
gains  steadily  upon  the  Hebrew  monarchies,  its  progress 
being,  however,  materially  impeded  by  two  sorts  of  cheoks ; 
namely,  unexpected  deliverances  granted  to  leiael,  and 
invasions  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  Syria  by  the 
As8}rrians.  In  the  religious  and  ethical  sphere  we  see 
above  all,  in  the  personal  agency  and  manifold  activity  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  beginnings  of  the  great  prophetic 
movement,  which  was  not  only  intended  to  counteract  the 
spiritual  and  moral  degeneracy  of  the  nation,  but  also, 
through  the  faithful  remnant  in  the  true  Israel,  to  leaven 
all  mankind  with  truth  and  grace.  Moreover,  we  see  how, 
at  their  instigation,  the  cruel  and  rapacious  wars  between 
Israel  and  the  Aramsans  were  mitigated  by  several  rare 
instances  of  generosity  and  forbearance,  so  that  their 
ministry  of  reform  and  purification  was  also  symbolical  of 
a  new  era  of  peaoe  and  concord  between  the  nations,  which 
the  literary  Prophets  of  a  later  day  were  more  amply  to 
illustrate. 

§  240.  The  death  of  the  last  of  the  family  of  Omri 
marks  a  decisive  turnings-point  in  the  history  of  the 
noi'them  kingdom.  A  change  of  dynasty  effected  by  such 
violent  means  as  those  employed  by  Jehu  must  needs  give 
a  moral  and  material  shock  to  a  small  compact  state  like 
that  which  depended  for  its  preservation  mainly  upon  the 
defensibility  of  the  fortress  of  Samaria.  Jehu's  mission 
was  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  the  Canaanitic  Baal.  His 
remorseless  fierceness  and  impetuosity  bore  him  well 
through  the  slaughter  of  Joram  and  his  family  and  of  the 
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idolatrous  priesthood.  But  the  task  of  governing  the 
kingdom  thus  usurped,  and  of  defending  it  from  eager 
and  superior  foes,  wa8  one  to  which  he  was  utterly  unequal. 
He  failed  to  conciliate  the  adherents  of  his  predecessor, 
and  so  far  was  he  from  reconciling  the  people  at  large  to 
his  rule,  that  three  generations  later  his  acts  of  blood- 
shed were  still  cited  for  reprobation  (Hos.  i.  4).  In  his 
foreign  relations  he,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  lowered  the 
standard  of  Israelitish  patriotism,  and  gave  a  lien  upon 
his  countiy  to  a  rapacious  power,  which  never  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  smallest  concession  from  any  com- 
munity, great  or  small.  In  other  words,  Jehu  took  the 
fatal  step,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  of  becoming 
a  client  of  Assyria. 

§  241.  This  momentous  transaction,  not  recorded  in  the 
Hebrew  annals,  but  preserved  for  us  in  the  cuneiform 
records,  was,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  Syrian 
affaiis.  Very  shortly  before  the  revolt  of  Jehu,  a  usurper 
came  also  to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  and  that  with  the 
cognizance,  if  not  with  the  direct  approval,  of  the  head  of 
the  reforming  party  in  Israel  (cf.  1  K.  xix.  15  and  2  K. 
viii.  13).  The  treachery  and  regicide  in  Damascus,  which 
had  set  an  example  so  speedily  emulated  in  Israel  (2  K« 
viii.,  ix.),  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  valiant  old  warrior 
Ben-hadad  II  (2  K.  viii.  15),  who  for  many  yeans  had 
maintained  his  city  and  country  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Syrian  principalities*  His  miirderer  and  successor,  Hazael, 
was  even  more  terrible  in  war,  and  apparently  devoid  of 
the  milder  qualities  which  adorned  the  character  of  his 
renowned  victim.  His  warlike  and  courageous  temper 
was  shown  even  by  his  eagerness  to  take  the  supreme 
control  at  a  time  so  critical  for  the  nations  of  the  west. 
He  had  seen  one  after  another  of  the  rulers  of  Northern 
Syria  forced  to  acknowledge  the  headship  of  Shalmaneser, 
cnr  surrender  their  kingdom  and  their  lives.  He  had 
witnessed  Aleppo  and  Hamath  devastated,  and  the  latter, 
not  long  before  the  head  of  the  Aramaaan  communities, 
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almost  annihilated,  and  Damascus  itself  left  with  heredi- 
tary foes  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the  armies  of  the 
invincible  Assyrians  about  to  descend  upon  it  from  the 
north.  The  first  onset  of  the  latter  he  was  immediately 
summoned  to  meet. 

§  242.  Since  846  B.C.  (see  §  287)  Shalmaneser  had 
visited  Northern  Syria  once  —  namely,  in  843  —  to  cut 
cedai's  from  Mount  Amanus.^  Next  year  he  marched  di- 
rectly against  Damascus.  The  armies  met  near  Mount 
Senir,^  at  the  northern  end  of  Hermon,  where  Hazael  took 
his  stand  without  a  single  ally.  According  to  Shalman- 
eser's  own  accounts,^  Hazael  met  with  a  terrible  defeat, 
losing  16,000  men,  1121  chariots,  470  horse,  and  his  camp. 
Still,  Damascus  was  not  yet  taken ;  the  Assyrian  monarch 
had  to  content  himself  with  cutting  down  Hazael 's  parks 
and  gardens  outside  the  wall,  and  laying  waste  the  Hauran. 
In  another  expedition,  three  years  later,  ^  he  inflicted  a  final 
defeat  upon  Hazael,  according  to  his  own  story;  but  it  was 
much  more  likely  a  drawn  battle.  At  best,  the  alleged 
victory  resulted  in  no  permanent  advantage  to  the  Assyr- 
ians. The  former  of  these  two  expeditions,  that  of  842 
B.C.,  is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  our  present  business. 
After  describing  his  defeat  of  Hazael,  and  the  ravaging  of 
the  adjacent  territory,  Shalmaneser  relates  that  he  marched 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and,  lastly,  of  "Jehu,  son  of  Omri."^  This  state- 
ment, which  occurs  in  the  fragment  just  cited,  is  shown  to 
refer  to  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  by  the  fact  that  on  the  famous 
Black  Obelisk  already  frequently  quoted,  containing  the 
condensed  annals  of  Shalmaneser,  there  is  found  a  sculp- 
tured representation  of  ambassadors  bearing  gifts  and 
presenting  them  to  the  Assyrian  king,  accompanied  by  an 

1  Obel.  96. 

2  Assyr.  Saniru.  Cf .  Sept.  ^wip.  Notice  the  peipetofttton  of  the 
Amoritic  name  (Deut.  iii.  9). 

•  Obel.  97  ff.,  and  especially  the  fragment  III  K.  6  Nr.  6. 
«  Obel.  102  ff.  »  Toru-a  apcU  Hu-umrH, 
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inscription  beginning  with  the  words:  ** tribute  of  Jehu, 
son  of  Omri. "  * 

§  243.  These  references  are  interesting  and  important 
from  several  points  of  view.  As  to  the  form  of  expression 
"son  of  Omri,"  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  term 
Sir^alaij  '* Israelite,"  used  of  Ahab,  occurs  but  once  in  the 
recovered  inscriptions,  the  phrase  "  Beth  Omri "  is  the 
standing  designation  for  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ^  (§  212). 
As  to  Jehu  himself,  the  notice  of  the  Assyrian  king  sets 
the  cruel  and  imperious  usurper  and  reformer  before  us  in 
a  new  light,  that  of  a  fawning  suppliant.  His  name  is 
coupled  in  the  list  of  tributaries  with  those  of  the  rulers  of 
subject  nations;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was 
subdued  by  the  Assjrrians.  In  889  b.  c.  ,  when  Shalmaneser 
had  his  second  great  encounter  with  Hazael,  and  Tyre  and 
Sidon  sent  costly  gifts  to  the  conqueror,  Jehu  for  the 
second  time  may  have  done  the  same,  still  cherishing  the 
hope  of  securing  in  the  Great  King  an  ally  who  would 
crush  Syria  and  spare  and  protect  Israel,  How  fallacious, 
in  any  case,  that  expectation  was,  may  be  learned  from  the 
Biblical  narrative,  properly  understood  by  the  help  of  the 
Assyrian  annals.  The  summary  statement  of  2  K.  x.  32  f . 
(cf.  §  236)  tells  us  that  Hazael  smote  Israel  in  all  its 
borders,  and  particularizes  his  complete  occupation  of  all 
the  country  east  of  Jordan  as  far  south  as  the  valley  of  the 
Amon,  which  had  never  been  in  any  sense  subject  to 
Israel ;  and  we  may  infer  from  a  later  passage  (2  K.  xii. 
17)  that  the  western  borders  were  also  seriously  encroached 
upon.  In  fact,  his  march  upon  the  Philistines  there  alluded 
to  must  have  been  made  through  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  so 
that  we  must  think-  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  being 
confined  to  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  and  the  territory 
about  Samaria.  This  state  of  things  is  explained  by  the 
fiict  that,  after  the  expedition  of  839,  the  Assyrians  did 


^  mordortu  hi  Ta-u-a  apal  Hu-um-ri^i  (Lay.  OS,  2). 
*  Cf.  the  name  of  the  kingdom  in  Northern  Syria,  BU  Actini  (f  227). 

u 
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not  appear  again  in  Syria  proper.  At  the  time  of  the 
double  usurpation  of  Jehu  and  Hazael,  Shalmaaeser  was 
just  at  the  middle  of  his  reign,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  renounced  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  West-land  under  Assjrrian  oontrol.  Two 
main  motives  must  have  determined  him.  He  found  it 
necessary  to  conserve  and  consolidate  his  empire  before 
seeking  further  to  extend  its  borders.  Affairs  nearer 
home  required  constant  attention,  and  by  reason  of  the 
continual  urgency  of  discontented  tribes,  who  demurred 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  A8S3rrian  gods,  his  best  troops 
were  in  constant  requisition  away  from  the  new  battle- 
ground on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  utmost  that 
could  be  done  west  of  the  River  was  to  confirm  his 
conquests  in  Northern  Syria  and  Cilicia.  This  was 
accomplished  by  expeditions  made  in  835,  834,^  and  882 
B.O.,  the  last-named  being  conducted  by  his  general-in- 
Chief .  Another  reason  for  his  quitting  this  field  of  action 
was,  doubtless,  the  prowess  and  strength  of  Damascus. 
In  spite  of  the  claims  of  victory  made  by  the  Assyrian 
invader  in  his  annals,  it  is  certain  that  his  losses  were 
very  great,  and  that  his  successes  did  not  lead,  as  elsa^ 
where,  to  control  of  new  territory  or  permanent  increase 
of  revenue ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  after  the  engage- 
ment of  889,  he  found  it  advisable  to  evacuate  the  Syrian 
territory.  Such  freedom  from  molestation,  which  Hazael 
doubtless  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  Syria,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  utilized  fully  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  thus 
brought  his  kingdom  to  a  height  of  power  and  influence 
never  before  or  after  reached  by  an  Aramaean  community. 
Not  only  was  the  ancient  and  beautiful  capital  of  the  kings 
of  Damascus  retained,  in  spite  of  defeat  after  defeat  and 
the  loss  of  one  ally  after  another,  but  Hazael,  who,  like  his 
predecessor,  had  never  once  submitted  to  Shalmaneser,  was 
soon  able  to  reclaim  the  Hauran,  to  secure  Bashan  and 

1  The  expedition  of  834  is  notable  for  the  conquest  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
It  appears  under  the  fonn  Tar-9i  (Ohel.  138).    See  KGF.  241 
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Gilead,  to  encroach  upon  Moah,  to  almost  annihilate  Israel, 
to  destioj  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Philistines,^  to 
range  freely  over  the  whole  of  Judah,  and  to  dictate  to 
Jerusalem  itself  the  most  humiliating  terms  of  submission, 
receiving  from  the  terrified  king  Jehoash  the  riohest  spoil 
of  his  palace  and  temple. 

§  244.  The  calamities  which  the  aggression  of  Damas* 
cus,  after  its  reprieve  and  rehabilitation,  brought  upon 
Israel  are  indicated  or,  rather,  faintly  suggested,  by  the 
sacred  annalist;  but  we  are  not  left  to  the  narrative  alone 
for  a  picture  of  the  desolation  and  ruin  that  were  wrought. 
We  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  Prophecy,  which  now 
emerges  in  the  drama  of  Israel's  history,  to  reveal  the  mo- 
mentous issues  of  the  action,  to  express  the  essential  pathos 
of  the  tragedy,  and  to  enforce  the  moral  of  every  new  event. 
Two  brief  passages  give. us  an  indispensable  supplement 
to  the  historical  statements  of  fact;  the  one  describing  the 
memorable  scene  where  Elisha  predicts  to  Hazael,  just 
before  his  accession  to  the  blood-stained  throne,  the  misery 
and  suffering  which  he  is  to  bring  upon  Israel  (2  K.  viii. 
12),  and  the  other,  two  generations  later,  containing  a 
vivid  reminiscence  of  the  horrors  of  the  time,  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  first  of  the  literary  Prophets  (Amos  i.  8-6). 

§  245.  Such  was  the  inglorious  ending  of  the  reign  of 
Jehu.  His  propitiation  of  the  Assyrians  had  profited  him 
nothing,  but  had  rendered  him,  as  their  ally,  more  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  Hazael,  who,  now  that  danger  from  the 
common  foe  of  all  the  independent  western  peoples  seemed 
to  be  past,  visited  with  remorseless  vengeance  those  nations 
which  had  once  joined  the  league  for  mutual  protection 
and  had  then  left  Damascus  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
Jehoahaz  (816*799  B.O.),  the  son  of  Jehu,  succeeded  to  the 
broken  fortunes  and  hopeless  cause  of  his  father,  and 
during  tiie  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  compelled  to 

accept  from  Hazael  and  his  son,  Ben-hadad  III,  the  hardest 

■  ■  ■  I        .  1 1 .11    1 1  I  I  I  II    I  ■ i ■      ■      I 

1  For  theiakiiig  of  Gath  and  the  invaaioii  of  Jadah,  see  a  K.  jdi.  17  f. ; 
2  Chr.  xziy.  23 1 
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conditions  yet  imposed  upon  any  king  of  Israel.  The 
sacred  historian,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  Biblical  nar- 
rators, characterizes  a  whole  period  by  citing  a  concrete 
instance  or  two  as  indicative  and  representative,  tells  us 
how  ^^  there  had  been  left  to  Jehoahaz  of  the  people  only 
fifty  horsemen  and  ten  chariots  and  ten  thousand  footmen ; 
for  the  king  of  Syria  had  made  them  to  be  trodden  down 
like  dust''^  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  This  picture  becomes  most 
telling  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  Israel,  as  related 
to  Damascus,  with  what  we  learned  from  Shalmaneser's 
report  of  the  battle  of  Karkar,  about  forty  years  before  the 
accession  of  Jehoahaz.  During  Ahab's  reign  Israel  was 
scarcely  the  equal  of  Damascus,  and  yet  it  could  put  into 
the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  West-land  two  thousand 
chariots.  That  its  force  was  reduced  to  the  mere  nominal 
figure  of  ten  chariots  and  fifty  horsemen  does  not  mean 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  and  its  military  spirit 
had  really  come  to  the  vanishing-point.  What  the  com- 
parison proves  is  that  Syria  had  finally  made  the  northern 
kingdom  its  vassal,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of  further 
harm  had  deprived  it  of  the  most  effective  meaaa  of 
carrying  on  an  offensive  campaign. 

§  246.  But  relief  came  when  it  .was  lesust  expected,  and 
when  it  seemed  that  at  last  Israel  could  lift  up  its  head  no 
more  among  the  nations,  and  that  Damascus  was  to  realize 
its  aim  of  bringing  the  whole  of  Palestine  into  subjection. 
The  means  of  deliverance  are  indicated  in  the  Biblical 
narrative  only  in  a  very  indefinite  way,  but  the  Assyrian 
annals  once  more  furnish  us  with  the  desired  illumination. 
The  passage  in  question,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
verses  just  quoted,  reads  as  follows:  ^And  Jehoahaz 
entreated  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  listened  to  him,  for  he 
saw  the  oppression  of  Israel,  for  the  king  of  Syi'ia  had 
pressed  him  sore ;  and  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel  a  deliverer 


1  In  order  to  bring  out  the  connection  clearly,  and  to  indicate  the  order 
of  events,  it  is  necessary  to  translate  with  the  pluperfect,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  same  construction  in  v.  4. 
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and  they  came  out  from  under  the  power  of  Syria,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  tents  (i,e.  in  their  own 
houses)  as  in  the  days  of  yore."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
name  of  the  deliverer  by  whose  interference  Israel  was 
redeemed  from  its  humiliating  servitude  is  not  mentioned. 
In  fact,  the  whole  manner  of  presentation,  so  different  from 
the  particularity  of  statement  characteristic  of  the  Bible 
narratives,  suggests  a  personage  lying  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  Israelitish  association,  and  perhaps  unknown  by 
name  to  the  sacred  writer.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  a  contemporary  king  of  Assyria.  Another  brief  glance 
at  the  history  of  that  country  must  now  be  made. 

§  247.  Our  sketch  of  the  military  activity  of  Shal- 
maneser  II  showed  plainly  that  that  monarch,  enterprising 
and  ambitious  as  he  was,  and  eager  to  extend  the  sway  of 
Asshur  to  the  limits  of  southwestern  Asia,  yet  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  any  permanent  footing  beyond  Central, 
or  even  Northern,  Syria.  His  successor,  ^amii-'Rammdn 
IV  C*Ramman  is  my  sun,"  82&-812  B.C.),  found  that  the 
half-subjugated  provinces  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father 
constituted  a  legacy  so  uncertain  and  divided  that  its 
adjustment  and  administration  left  Ixim  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  outside  conquests.  Shalmaneser  had,  in  fact, 
undertaken  to  do  too  much,  nor  was  the  political  system  of 
Assyria  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  justify  the  vast 
enterprises  which  the  ambitious  conquerors  of  the  time  so 
persistently  entered  upon.  The  old  warrior  had  been,  in 
fact,  unable  to  keep  his  empire  well  in  hand  in  his  later 
years.  The  conduct  of  his  campaigns  was  left  to  his 
commander-in-chief,  who  apparently  was  getting  so  much 
power  in  his  bands  that  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  Shal- 
maneser's  eldest  son  found  many  abettors  among  the  dis- 
contented people,  to  whom  a  firm  government  was  the 
prime  condition  of  social  prosperity,  as  well  as  their  first 
political  postulate.  The  closing  period  of  the  old  king's 
reign  was  thus  so  embittered  by  domestic  strife  that  the 
last  four  years  are  represented  by  a  blank  in  the  annalistic 
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record,  which  breaks  off  in  829  b.g.  How  formidable  the 
rebellion  was  may  be  learnt  from  the  list  of  communities 
concerned  in  it,  embracing  several  cities  in  Assyria  proper, 
such  as  ^Nineveh  itself,  and  Asshur,  aa  well  as  such  widely 
separated  districts  as  Hamath  in  the  West,  and  Amedi 
(the  modem  Diarbekr)  on  the  Upper  Tigris.  Our  informa- 
tion about  this  significant  uprising  is  derived  from  the 
inscription  of  Shamshl-Kamman  himself,  upon  whom,  as 
the  second  son,  devolved  the  duty  of  suppressing  it.  This 
task  he  successfully  accomplished,  bringing  back  to  their 
allegiance  the  rebellious  cities,  twenty-seven  in  number.* 
The  rest  of  his  warlike  enterprises  during  his  compara- 
tively short  reign  of  thirteen  years  were  directed  to  secur- 
ing and  extending  the  territory  claimed  by  Assyria  in  the 
north  and  northeast,  where  the  rising  power  of  Armenia 
excited  his  apprehensions,  as  well  as  in  the  east  and  south. 
His  last  expedition  was  aimed  against  Babylon,  though  he 
does  not  report  that  he  actually  invaded  Babylonian  terri- 
tory. What  he  mainly  intended  was  to  vitally  cripple 
that  kingdom  by  destroying  its  source  of  military  supply, 
which  was  furnished  by  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  mountains.  After  successful 
operations  in  the  territory  bordering  upon  Media,  the 
Babylonian  king  roused  himself  up  to  a  great  effort,  and 
with  a  large  force  of  auxiliaries,  composed  chiefly  of 
Aramseans,  Elamites,  and  Chaldseans,  took  his  stand  by  a 
small  stream  called  Daban,  not  far  from  Baghdad.  The 
allies  were  defeated,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Babylonia 
itself  was  invaded.  The  annals  of  Shamshi'-Ramman  '  do 
not  date  his  several  entei*prises,  and  this  is  the  last  which 
they  record.  But  we  learn  from  one  of  the  Eponym  lists 
that  he  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Chaldseans  in  818 
B.O.,  and  another  against  Babylon  itself  in  the  following 
year,  the  last  of  his  reign.     His  achievements  were  not 

UR.  29,  39-63. 

^  I  R.  29-31,.  a  stele  now  in  the  Br.  Museum  engraven  in  archaic 
characters. 
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insignificant  or  of  mere  transitory  influence.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  while  he  pushed  as  far  eastward  as  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates  was 
left  entirely  undisturbed.  The  effect  of  this  immunity 
from  invasion  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  and  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  that  of  his  predecessor  we  have  already 
seen.  We  now  have  to  tell  how  the  West-land  fared 
under  his  successor. 

§  248.  Ramman-nirari  (^^Ramman  is  my  helper"),  the 
third  of  that  name,  came  to  the  throne  in  his  youth,  his 
father  having  died  early  in  life.  His  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  years  (811-788  B.C.)  was  signalized  by  the  extension 
of  the  empire  beyond  the  furthest  limits  attained  by  any 
previous  Assyrian  ruler.  The  notices  of  his  reign  are 
quite  scanty,*  as  far  as  they  have  been  as  yet  recovered; 
but  while  they  fail  to  furnish  us  with  the  details  of  his 
numerous  warlike  enterprises,  they  give  a  clear  general 
picture  of  the  range  of  his  conquests.  He  proceeded 
steadily  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  four  predecessors. 
His  subject  states  were  divided  by  himself  into  three 
groups,  according  to  their  geographical  direction.  These 
were,  first,  those  in  the  northeast  and  east,  whither  he  sent 
no  less  than  thirteen  expeditions,  eight  of  them  being 
directed  against  Media  alone.  His  conquests  here,  »id  in 
the  more  northerly  country  lying  east  of  Lake  Urmia,  were 
80  extensive  as  to  justify  his  claim  to  have  subdued  all  the 
territory  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  second  group 
included  the  countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  here  he  made  good  his  boast  to  have  conquered  all  the 
kingdoms  between  that  river  and  the  Mediterranean.  He 
enumerates  as  belonging  to  the  Hettite  country  and  the 
West-land,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Omri-land  (§  212,  243),  Edom, 
and  Philistia,  besides  making  special  reference  to  his 
conquest  of  Damascus.  The  third  group  contains  the 
Chaldsean  principalities,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  sent 

'  Published  I  R.  36,  Nrs.  1,  2,  3,  4.  All  except  the  very  brief  Kr.  4 
(a  brick  ioacription  from  Nineveh)  were  found  in  Nimrud. 
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but  one  expedition  and  that  of  no  great  circumstance,  since 
he  merely  claims  that  he  imposed  tribute  upon  them  and 
ihAt  they  acknowledged  his  suzerainty.  The  visit  to 
Chald»a  in  803^  was  probably  made  for  the  purpose  oi 
settling  some  local  disturbance.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
work  of  subduing  the  ChaldaQans  was  accomplished  in  his 
first  year,  in  completion  of  the  final  operations  of  his 
father,  and  so  their  country  was  kept  in  subjection  by 
garrisons  during  his  life.  We  may  even  conclude  that 
Kamman-nir&ri  was  in  this  acting  in  the  interest  of  Baby- 
lonia as  well  as  Assyria,  and  that,  since  the  defeat  of  the 
forces  allied  against  his  father,  the  two  countries  were 
united  in  close  friendship. 

§  249.  A  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  ^  made  by  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  Ramman- 
niran  is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  is  also  of 
special  importance  to  students  of  classical  literature.  The 
story,  or,  rather,  stories  of  Semii'amis,®  the  wife  of  Ninus, 
retailed  by  Greek  writers,  passed  until  a  comparatively 
late  period  for  genuine  history,  and  the  accounts  of  her 
marvellous  achievements  in  war,  architecture,  and  irriga- 
tion, though  on  the  face  of  them  absurd,  and  out  of 
harmony  with  anything  ever  known  of  national  develop- 
ment, were  accepted  with  almost  as  much  credulity  by 
modern  scholars  up  to  the  present  century,  as  by  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  inscription 
just  mentioned  reduces  the  heroine  to  her  actual  historic 
sphere  and  range,  being  at  the  same  time  the  sole  reference 
to  her  in  the  recovered  inscriptions.  It  also  gives  us  some 
suggestion  of  the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  the  stupendous 
mass  of  fable  was  built.  Sammu-rdmat  is  referred  to  by 
the  official  in  question,  who  was  governor  of  Kalah  and 

1  The  Eponym  notice  for  this  year,  *^to  the  seashore/'  probably  refers 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

>  I  R.  35,  Nr.  2. 

B  For  the  history  of  the  myth  and  its  later  treatment,  see  Rawlinson, 
Five  Monarchies^  II,  120  f. 
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seveial  other  important  citieB,  as' "  the  lady  of  the  palace 
and  hi»  mistress^"  Her  name  follows  immediately  that  of 
Ramman-ni^an,  and  the  writer  prays  for  the  long  life  of 
them  both,  no  other  names  than  theirs  and  his  own  being 
mentioned.  The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  wife  of  the 
king,  and  not  to  his  mother.  The  mention  of  her  name, 
when  it  occurs,  opens  up  a  wide  perspectiye  to  the  his- 
torieal  imagination.  The  inscription  is  written  upon  a 
statue  of  Nebo  and  is  dedicated  to  that  god.  This  agrees 
with  the  Eponym  list  for  787  B.C.,  which  states  that  in 
that  year  ^^  Nebo  made  his  entry  into  the  new  temple."  It 
further  harmonizes  with  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  Assyria  and  Babylon,  that  Nebo  was  properly  a 
Babylonian  god,  the  protectorate  exercised  by  Assyria 
being  confirmed  and  fostered  by  the  adoption  of  the  Baby- 
lonian deity,  which  of  itself  implies  an  attempted  unifica- 
tion of  the  two  peoples.  It  is  instructive  to  note,  what 
Tiele  has  pointed  out,^  that,  befcNre  this,  Nebo  was  not  men- 
tioned in  any  Assyrian  inscription,  and  that  hereaft^  not 
only  is  he  frequently  invoked,  but  proper  names  occur  with 
^  Nebo  "  as  one  of  the  elements,  just  as  had  always  been 
the  case  in  Babylonian  documents.  Henceforward,  therd 
is  also  to  be  observed  a  community  of  interest  between  the 
two  countries  not  existing  since  the  times  of  the  early 
affiliations  (§  175).  Now,  as  it  was  the  rule  that  treaties 
of  alliance  were  cemented  by  intermarriage  between  the 
reigning  families,  what  is  more  probable  than  that  Ramman- 
niran,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  the  throne  as  a  youth, 
should,  after  his  warlike  affairs  with  Babylonia  were 
happily  closed,  have  secured  the  newly  made  friendship 
by  wedding  the  daughter  or  sister  of  his  late  rival  ?  This, 
if  a  fact,  explains  as  nothing  else  can,  the  most  unaccount- 
able thing  in  the  whole  legendary  cycle  which  has  Semi- 
ramis  as  the  theme,  —  the  statement  that  she  ruled  over 
both  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Another  point  that  may  be 
mentioned,  is  that  the  extraordinary  range  of  conquest 

1  BAG.  p.  212. 
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attributed  in  the  Greek  dtoriee  to  this  famous  queen^  while 
plainly  the  result  of  a  oonf  usion  with  the  Persian  subjuga^ 
tion  of  the  nations  as  far  eastward  as  India,  may  be 
originally  due  to  the  ciroumstanoe  that  the  husband  of 
Sammuramat  claimed  rightly  a  wider  extent  of  possessions 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Finally,  this  unique  heroine 
must  have  really  been  a  personage  of  exceptional  promi- 
nence and  importance,  since  queens  or  princesses,  or,  in 
fact,  women  of  any  degree,  are  never  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Assyrian  monuments.^ 

§  250.  We  must  return,  however,  to  the  affairs  of  the 
West.  Ramman-nirati's  succinct  report,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Pal- 
estine and  Syria.  At  least  five  campaigns  seem  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  region,  according  to  the  Eponym 
chronicle.  At  any  rate,  &ve  years  were  occupied  in  the 
woodk  of  subjugation,  806-808  and  797  B.o.  The  objec- 
tive point  in  806  was  Arpad,  in  North-Middle  Syria,  where 
the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  met  with  considerable  resist^ 
ance,  since  the  close  of  the  next  year  finds  them  occupied 
at  the  neighbouring  city  of  'Azfiz  (  Hazazu).  The  year  804 
brings  them  to  the  Phoenician  territory,  and  the  record  for 
808  C^to  the  Sea-shore  ")  appears  to  show  the  completion 
of  the  march  along  the  Mediterraneitn.  The  claim  made  of 
the  conquest  of  Syria  (mat  ffatte')^  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  well 
as  Philistia  (Palastu^j  are  thus  accounted  for;  and  it  was 
doubtless  in  connection  with  the  ^^ Sea-coast"  campaign 
that  Edom  ( Udwnu)  was  brought  to  subjection.  Israel, 
or  ^'Omri-land,"  and  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  were 
apparently  subdued  in  797  B.C.,  as  the  Eponym  notice  for 
that  year  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  suit  the  conditions. 
The  furthest  point  reached  by  that  expedition  is  the  city 
ManiUdtli  which  has  been  located  by  the  help  of  geograph- 
ical lists,^  with  a  show  of  reason,  in,  or  near,  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  Israel  was  thus  apparently  invaded  after  l^e 
subjugation   of   Damascus,  the  victorious   army  having 

1  See  Note  7  in  Appendix.  .  ^  II  K.  53,  39.  57.  59. 
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mai*chad  westward^  and  secured  by  the  submission  of 
Samaria,  the  allegiance  of  virtually  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Judah  and  the  other  smaller  kingdoms  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  he  does  not  enumerate,  and  they  were,  in  all 
likelihood,  not  interfered  with,  though  they  may  haye 
sent  propitiatory  presents. 

§  251.  The  conquest  of  Damascus  was  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  all  that  time,  and  one  wonld 
suppose  that  Ramm&n-nirarl  regarded  it  as  the  great 
achievement  of  his  life,  since  it  is  the  only  exploit  of 
which  he  makes  special  mention  in  the  summary  of  his 
warlike  enterprises.  Who  the  king  of  Damascus  at  the 
time  was,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  The  word  Mari\ 
which  designates  him,  means  in  Aramaic  ^Uord,"  and  it 
may  be  merely  the  first  name  of  his  title,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  identifying  him  with  the  third  Ben-hadadof 
the  Bible,  the  son  of  Hazael^  (2  K.  xiii.  24),  is  not 
excluded.  This  seems  to  be,  indeed,  demanded  by  the 
Biblical  narrative,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  His  final 
capitulation  marks  the  most  important  era  in  the  histoty 
of  the  Damascene  kingdom;  not  that  it  brought  the  capital 
into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Assyrians,  but  because 
it  broke  the  power  of  Syria,  after  many  yeaiB  of  resistai^ce 
to  the  Eastern  invaders,  and  many  years,  also,  of  pre- 
dominance over  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  This,  as 
well  as  its  consequences,  explains  the  significance  which 
the  triumph  evidently  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  victor. 
Moreover,  it  must  have  been  the  last  of  a  series  of  defeats 
sustained  during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  was  therefore 

all  the  more  calamitous  for  Damascus.^ 

_, , . 

1  There  is  no  room  for  Marl  unless  this  is  done,  since  Ben-liadad  III 
followed  Hazael  iin mediately.  The  name  Ben-hadad  was  probably  assumed 
in  emulation  of  Ben-hadad  IT. 

<  The  brief  records  of  the  Eponym  lists  note,  as  a  rale,  only  one  csm- 
]Hiign  in  each  year,  the  one  which  seemed  of  most  importance  (pecbapt 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  leader).  It  is  fair  to  cour 
dude  that  between  803  and  797  other  military  movements  were  made, 
teiolting  in  steady  encroachmentB  upon  the  Syrian  capital. 
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§  252.  How  well  all  this  illustrates  the  meagre  narra- 
tive of  the  Book  of  Kings!  Jehoafaaz,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  246),  was  granted  a  certain  measure  of  reprieve  from 
the  galling  oppression  of  the  Syrians.  The  relief  was  due 
to  the  crippling  of  the  resources  of  Damascus  by  the 
aggressive  warfare  waged  by  the  forces  of  Asshur  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  "deliverer  " 
(2  K.  xiii.  5;  cf.  v.  28)  was,  quite  possibly,  the  redoubt- 
able Ramm&n-nirSri  himself.  During  the  reign  of  the 
next  king  of  Israel,  Joash,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  or 
about  799  B.C.,  still  further  relief  was  granted;  Syria  was 
defeated  in  three  successive  battles  (2  K.  xiii.  25 ;  cf.  v. 
14-19),  and  Joash  recovered  the  cities  which  his  father 
had  lost.  The  possibility  of  recuperation  and  rehabilita- 
tion was  pliiinly  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  Syrian  power 
under  Mari-Ben-hadad  III,  through  the  surrender  of  the 
city  and  its  enormous  treasures  in  797 ;  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  Israel  under  Joash  and  his  successor  becaine 
only  possible  with  the  prolonged  humiliation  of  its  ancient 
rival  and  oppressor. 

§  253.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself:  How 
does  it  happen  that  the  Bible  records  nothing  of  this  great 
invasion  and  these  prolonged  military  operations,  especially 
when  not  merely  Syria  (as  on  previous  occasions),  but 
Palestine  proper,  was  attacked  and  reduced  to  subjection? 
The  explanation  is  that,  as  the  narrative  in  its  present 
form  was  compiled  at  a  later  date,  only  so  much  historical 
information  was  transferred  from  the  officialennals  as  bore 
directly  upon  the  religious  history  of  the  people ;  and  as 
the  influence  of  this  Assyrian  invasion,  even  though  Israel 
itself  had  now  the  invader  on  its  soil  for  the  first  time,  was 
not  permanently  felt,  at  least  in  tangible  results,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  it  in  the  final  record.  Moreover,  it  is 
plain  that  Damascus  and  Northeni  Palestine  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  attack,  that  the  march  across  the  borders  of 
Israel,  like  that  along  the  sea-coast,  was  followed  by 
immediate  submission,  and  that  there  was  uo  prolonged 
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occupation  or  serious  loss  of  men  or  territory,  such  as  were 
caused  by  later  invasions.  For  the  rest,  it  is  probable  that 
Israel  and  the  other  Western  states,  now  become  subject 
to  Assyria,  paid  their  allotted  tribute  till  the  death  of 
Ramman-nirari  (783),  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Joash. 

§  254.  The  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  catalogue  of  subject  nations  drawn  up  by 
the  Assyrian  conqueror.  Its  secluded  position,  and  espe- 
cially the  diminution  of  its  prestige  and  resources  during 
the  troublous  times  that  followed  the  murder  of  Ahaziah 
(842  B.C.),  made  it  an  object  of  little  consequence  to  the 
Great  King;  Jerusalem  was  not  the  coveted  vantage- 
ground  which  it  afterwards  became,  for  the  Assyrian 
policy  had  not  yet  practically  included  defence  or  offence 
against  Egypt,  having  indeed  just  begun  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  magnificent  site  of  Samaria  for  the  control 
of  Palestine.  The  fidelity  of  the  priests  rescued  the  feeble 
state  by  the  last  resort  of  revolution  and  bloodshed  from 
the  oppression,  as  well  as  the  religious  apostasy,  of  the 
queen  Athaliah  (842-836),  and  the  political  and  moral 
rehabilitation,  chiefly  through  reforms  in  worship  directed 
by  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xi.,  xii.),  went  bravely 
on  during  the  earlier  years  of  Jehoash  (836-797),  the 
surviving  infant  son  of  Ahaziah,  whom  they  had  secretly 
nurtured  as  the  rightful  heir.  The  country  was,  however, 
again  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Syrians  (§  243).  But  the  humiliation  and  final  over- 
throw of  Damascus,  which  were  accomplished  during  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoash,  brought  relief  to  Judah 
as  well  as  Israel;  and  under  his  successor,  Amaziah  (797- 
768),  it  began  to  make  its  way  to  a  position  of  power  and 
respect  among  the  Western  states.  Edom,  which  must 
have  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  strength  through  its 
capitulation  to  the  Assjrrians  (§  250)  about  800  B.C.,  was 
worsted  in  a  war  with  Judah,  which  steadily  aimed  to 
reduce  its  former  vassal,  and  to  realize  its  old  dream  of 
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controlling  the  Red  Sea  traffic  and  the  caravan  trade  witb 
Southern  Arabia.  A  step  in  the  latter  direction  wag  now 
taken  by  the  capture  of  Petra  (2  K.  xiv.  7).  So  much  of 
freedom  and  expansion  was  vouchsafed  to  the  two  Hebrew 
monarchies  through  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Damascus, 
of  which  the  sole  record  is  contained  in  the  long-buried 
annals  of  the  victorious  monarch!  Henceforward,  Syria 
never  became  a  controlling  power,  and  though  it  is  heard 
from  again,  it  appears  no  more  in  the  rdle  of  arbiter  or 
suzerain,  or  oppressor  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
fire  had  already  beg^n  to  bum  in  the  realm  of  HazaeU  cmd 
to  consiune  the  palaces  of  Ben*hadad  (Am.  i.  4). 


CHAPTER  III 
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§  255.  Fob  fifty  years  the  torpidity  and  impotence  of 
exhaustion  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Tigris,  and 
this  again  was  as  important  in  its  consequences  as  it  was 
noteworthy  in  its  origin.  Let  us  take  a  glanoe  at  the 
condition  of  Assyria  during  the  half -century  of  its  quiesr 
cence,  and  then  we  can  examine  the  causes  of  this  his- 
torical phenomenon  and  estimate  its  indirect  but  weighty 
consequences. 

§  256*  For  the  information  which  we  possess  for  this 
period  we  are  indebted  to  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Eponym 
lists.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  successor  of  Ramn^an*- 
nirari  III  was  Shalmaneser,  the  third  of  that  name  (783- 
773),  and  that  while  his  military  actiyity  is  attested  by  an 
expedition  during  each  year  of  his  reign,  its  range  was 
greatly  decreased  as  compared  with  that  of  his  great 
predecessors.  The  principal  arena  of  his  activity  was 
Armenia,  the  growth  of  whose  power  threatened  not  only 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Assyrian  authority  in  that 
country  itself,  the  scene  of  many  Assjrrian  victories  in 
former  days,  but  even  to  rob  the  hitherto  irresistible  kings 
of  Asshur  of  intermediate  territory.  Both  of  these  dangers 
were,  in  fact,  realized.  The  six  expeditions  led  or  sent 
by  Shalmaneser  against  Armenia  were  the  last  that  went 
thither  from  Assyria  till  735  B.C.,  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that,  at  the  close,  all  hopes  of  conquering  the 
country  were  abandoned.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  we 
ate  inatructed  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  by  Annenian, 
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native  documents,  for  the  decipherment  and  translation  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Sayce. 
From  them  it  appears  that  the  power  of  this  kingdom  of 
brave  mountaineers  had  been  consolidating  and  extending 
itself  during  most  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  that  it  had 
spread  far  to  the  west  of  Lake  Van,  and  actually  encroached 
upon  the  Assyrian  tributary  states  in  Northern  Sjrria. 
Argistis,  the  present  reigning  prince,  claims  that  the  gods 
had  presented  him  with  the  land  of  Asshnr.  From  this 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  Assyria  proper  was  actually 
invaded  and  occupied  by  this  doughty  patriot.  Synecdoche 
has  always  been  a  favourite  figure  with  the  annalists  of 
Oriental  conquests,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  must  here, 
just  as  often  elsewhere,  understand  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  literal  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Armenians  subdued 
all  the  territory  stretching  southward  between  Lakes  Van 
and  Urmia,  and  perhaps  even  crossed  the  border  of  Assyria 
proper.  The  state  thus  prosperously  established  was  built 
up  at  the  expense  of  Assyria,  whose  loss  of  prestige  was 
as  seriorus  as  its  loss  of  territory.  It  developed  and 
flourished  also  by  means  of  the  lessons  of  civilization 
which  it  had  learned  from  its  former  conquerors  and  now 
used  to  accomplish  their  overthrow. 

§  257.  These  disasters  to  the  Assyrian  arms  were 
apparently  not  redeemed  by  successes  in  other  directions. 
Inroads  on  his  southern  border,  from  bands  of  Aramaeans, 
Shalmaneser  attempted  to  repel,  but  they  went  on  as 
before.  An  expedition  to  the  region  of  Mount  Amanus 
("Cedar- land"),  and  another  to  Damascus,  the  latter 
occurring  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  attest  a  wide- 
spread revolt  among  the  western  tributaries,  which  we 
judge,  from  subsequent  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Assyrians,  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  move- 
ment in  Damascus,  made  by  a  community  so  thoroughly 
humbled  as  it  had  been,  bears  witness  to  the  growing 
impotence  of  the  once  invincible  Assyrians.  From  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrian  attempt  at  repression  was  made  after 
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the  campaigns  in  Armenian  territory,  we  may  inler  that 
the  failure  of  the  latter  encours^ed  a  wide-spread  revolt. 
We  may  also  conclude  that  the  expedition  was  directed 
against  all  the  states  of  Sjnria  and  Palestine  which  Ramman* 
niraii  had  subdued,  since  we  must  assume  that  they  also 
refused  to  continue  tribute  to  a  declining  suzerain.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  with  Israel,  which  bad  begun  to. 
enter  upon  the  career  of  expansion  and  conquest  inaugu- 
rated by  Jeroboam  II.  Beyond  these  general  conclusions 
we  have  as  yet  no  clearer  light  thrown  upon  the  question 
of  international  relations  during  this  period. 

§  258.  The  reigns  of  the  two  following  kings  of  Assyria 
witnessed  a  still  further  shrinking  of  the  national  resouroes 
and  power.  Asshur*dan  (773-*755)  and  Asshur-niran 
(755-745}  passed  many  years  of  their  reigns  without 
going  forth  from  their  capital,  an  indication  of  quiescence 
and  inaction  which  betokened  the  sure  decay  of  the 
monarchy.  -We  find  mention  made  of  an  expedition  to 
Media,  to  Namri,  against  the  Southern  Armenians,  and 
even  three  against  Hadrach^  in  Syria;  but  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  no  sign  of  success.  The  note  for  758  B.C., 
^^ peace  in  the  land,"  is  significant  as  a  token  that  the 
normal  inactivity  was  due,  not  to  the  ti^nquillity  of  pros^ 
perity,  but  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  realm  of  Assyria  to 
meet  in  the  field  its  revolted  colonies  and  the  predatory 
hordes  that  were  pressing  on  their  southern  bocrder.  To. 
these  causes  of  national  mourning  were  added  numerous 
domestic  insurrections  and  outbreaks  of  pestilence.  Re^ 
volt  was  inaugurated  in  763  in  the  city  of  Asshur,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  was  not  suppressed  there  till  the 
following  year.  Thenceforward  insurrections  broke  out 
repeatedly  in  various  parts  of  the  diminished  empire. 

§  259.    The  names  of  the  chief  seats  of  these  disturb- 


1  Assyr.  ffatarVca.  Cf.  Zech.  ix.  1 ;  see  KGF.  p.  06  aZ.,  Par.  279.  ThQ 
expeditions  thither  took  place,  according  to  C^  in  772,  765,  and  755.  It 
lay  somewhere  between  Hamath  and  Damasoua,  nearer  the  f  oixner*  < 
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aaices  ace  of  themselves  suggestive  of  the  deep-lying 
diaoontent  and  the  disregacd  of  legitimate  and  prescriptive 
aiuthority  in  political  and  commercial  centres,  now  mani- 
fested by  the  nobles  and  landholders ;  for  to  them  military 
enterprise  and  success  were  necessary  for  the  security  of 
theii  possessions,  and  foreign  domination  for  their  enrich- 
ment through  plunder  and  tribute.  To  princes  and  people 
alike,  the  present  disasters  were  a  cause  of  humiliation 
and  mourning.  The  prosecution  of  public  works  and 
private  business  were  alike  retarded;  the  beautifying  of 
the  capital  was  abandoned,  and  even  the  construction  and 
restoration  of  temples  had  to  be  foregone.  The  gods  thus 
slighted  seemed  then  to  declare  their  displeasure.  As  the 
faivdarting  Phcebus  Apollo  avenged  with  pestilence  the 
outrage  committed  against  Chryses  his  priest,  so  the  Sun- 
god  withdrew  his  face  from  the  people  of  Asshur;  and 
there  came  such  dreaded  calamities  as  for  thousands  of 
years  the  priests  and  astrologers  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
had  associated  with  celestial  portents.  A  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  month  Sivan  768  (§  265)  is  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Asshur;  and 
the  notices  tor  765  and  759  end  with  the  statement  that 
there  was  ^'a  pestilence"  in  the  land.  So  when  a  final 
revolt  was  set  on  foot  in  the  capital  (746),  the  collapse  of 
the  whole  empire,  never  firmly  held  together  by  internal 
bonds,  seemed  inevitable,  under  the  pressure  of  military 
disasters  and  domestic  calamities,  unless  some  strong  hand 
should  intervene  and  save  the  state.  The  djmasty  that 
had  ruled  Assyria  for  twelve  centuries  or  more,  in  one 
branch  or  another  of  the  same  royal  family,  was  now 
exhausted  of  its  vitality  and  force.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  a  new  leader,  and  his  coming  was  not  long  delayed. 

§  260*  In  the  mean  time,  events  of  still  greater  import 
were  taking  place  in  Palestine,  to  which  it  will  now  be 
necessary  briefly  to  direct  attention.  The  fortunes  of 
Assyria  and  Israel  cease  to  be  interdependent  for  a  term 
of  years;  but  we  slmll  soon  see  the  divergent  lines  of 
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historic  influence  converge  once  more,  with  results  which 
the  world  still  feels  in  every  throb  of  its  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  Our  survey  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
Israel  and  Judah  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the 
revival  of  prosperity,  rendered  possible,  as  we  observed, 
by  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Syria*  The  impulse 
given  to  national  life  in  both  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms 
was  of  long  continuance,  and,  especially  in  the  southern, 
of  very  remarkable  force.  The  development  of  Judah, 
after  its  conquest  of  Petra  in  Edom  (§  264),  was  retarded 
by  an  unhappy  conflict  with  Israel,  precipitated  by  the 
ambitious  folly  of  Amaziah,  who,  uplifted  by  his  victory 
over  the  Bdomites,  sent  a  challenge  to  open  battle  to  Joash 
of  Israel  (c.  790).  This  act  of  enmity,  apparently  quite 
unprovoked,  was  probably  due  to  the  recollection  of  the 
murder  of  his  grandfather,  Ahaziah,  at  the  hands  of  Jehu, 
the  grandfather  of  Joash.  The  ruler  of  Samaria,  oonfldent 
in  his  superior  power,  treated  the  message  with  ridicule, 
and  when  Amaziah  persisted  in  his  purpose  surprised  him 
within  his  own  borders  at  Bethnshemesh,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  a  crushing  defeat,  taking  him  prisoner  and  carrying 
him  to  his  own  capital.  *  Here  the  people,  overawed  by  the 
sudden  defeat  and  capture  of  their  king  and  commander, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror.  He,  spar- 
ing the  life  of  Amaziah,  contented  himself  with  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  Temple  and  the  king's  private  treasures,  and, 
after  taking  hostages,  returned  to  Samaria  (2  K.  xiv.  8-14). 
§  261.  We  do  not  read  here,  or  elsewhere,  of  Israel 
ever  having  reduced  the  sister  kingdom  to  the  conclition 
of  vassalage,  though  now,  at  least,  the  very  best  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so  presented  itself.  This  fact,  as  contrasted 
with  the  relations  existing  between  other  neighbouring 
states  throughout  Western  Asia,  is  suggestive  of  the  defep 
underlying  sense  of  brotherhood  and  of  participation  in  a 
common  religious  inheritance,  which  was  never  quenched, 
even  in  times  of  armed  antagonism.  Amaziah,  who  lived 
fifteen   years   after  the   death  of  Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  17), 
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seems  to  have  met  with  further  ill-success  in  his  govern- 
ment>  as  he  was  slain  in  a  mutiny  in  Jerusalem,  his 
youthful  son  Azariah  (^^  Yahwd  is  my  help ; "  in  Chronicles : 
Uzziah,  ^^  Yahwd  is  my  strength  ")  being  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people. 

§  262.  During  these  events  the  northern  people  were 
flourishing  to  an  unexampled  degree.  The  victories  of 
Joash  over  Damascus  (§  252)  did  not  result  merely  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Syrians  from  the  cities  of  Israel,  which 
they  had  seized  and  held  during  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz. 
How  far  the  reconquest  of  the  ancient  settlements  extended 
northward  we  do  not  know.  We  may,  however,  assume, 
at  least,  that  the  Syrians  were  compelled  to  yield  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan.  But  much  greater  triumphs 
were  achieved  by  his  son  and  successor,  Jeroboam  II,  the 
greatest,  or,  at  least,  the  mast  powerful,  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  (783-743).  The  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
states  only  in  the  broadest  way  the  results  of  his  military 
enterprises,  informing  us  that  he  restored  the  ancient 
border  of  Israel  from  the  entrance  to  Hamath  to  the  sea  cl 
the  Arabah  ^  (2  K.  xiv.  25).  This,  however,  makes  plain 
to  us  that  Damascus  interposed  n^  longer  any  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  Jeroboam  indefinitely  northward,  and  that 
at  least  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the  first  Jeroboam  was 
reclaimed  once  more.  We  must  in  this  estimate  include 
the  old  possessions  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  probably 
Moab,  and  certainly  the  land  of  Gilead  in  its  widest 
extent,  where  Damascus  had  borne  sway  so  long  and  so 
cruelly.  The  country  towards  Hamath  was  probably  only 
ravaged  and  laid  under  contribution. 

§  263.  The  rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  this 
process  of  national  recuperation  was  effected,  in  the  comr 
paratively  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Jehoahaz,  in  the  opening  year  of  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
may  well  excite  our  admiration  and  wonder.  The  explana- 
tion, however,  has  already  been  largely  suggested.     The 

1  Cf.  Am.  vi.  14,  **to  the  wady  of  the  Arabah." 
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change  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  vitality  of  the  race  alone, 
or  the  undeniable  prowess  and  energy  of  the  last  two 
representatives  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  It  was  also  due  to 
the  withdrawal  of  tlie  pressure  exerted  by  Damascus.  And 
the  fact  that  the  rehabilitation  was  now  so  easily  achieved 
shows,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  how  great  had  been  the 
force  that  had  dominated  the  politics  of  the  West-land, 
and  how  terrible  the  chastisement  had  been,  after  whose 
infliction  Damascus  lorded  it  no  more  among  the  nations. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  Jeroboam  put  at  least  a 
temporary  check  to  the  ravages  of  the  neighbouring  peoples, 
which,  for  one  purpose  or  another,  invaded  the  borders  of 
Israel.  These  were,  besides  Syria,  especially  PhoBuicia 
and  Ammon  and  Moab  (Am.  i.). 

§  264.  The  political  and  material  condition  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  which  is  but  scantily  indicated 
in  the  historical  narrative,  may  be  more  fully  learned  from 
the  writings  of  the  contemporary  prophet,  Amos,  who 
prophesied  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 
From  him  we  gather,  among  other  things,  that  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Israel  under 
Joash  and  Jeroboam  was  not  accompanied  by  unmixed 
prosperity.  The  first  of  the  Prophets,  though  he  lived  in 
Judah,  represented  in  great  measure  the  northern  kingdom 
also,  and  his  allusions  to  calamities  proceeding  from  natural 
causes  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coastland. 
He  gives  (ch.  iv.)  a  long  list  of  calamities,  as  fresh  in 
recollection,  just  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  freest 
from  political  troubles;  he  cites  (iv.  6  fF.)  drought  and 
destructive  insects,  with  famine,  and  adds  to  them  blight 
and  mildew,  pestilence,  and  an  earthquake.  His  reference 
to  the  death  of  multitudes  in  battle,  and  to  the  deprivation 
of  the  strongest  portion  of  the  national  defence,  the  use  of 
cavalry  (iv.  10;  cf.  v.  3),  are  reminiscences  of  the  days  of 
Jehoahaz,  when  Israel  was  at  its  lowest.  He  mentions 
(i.  6,  9)  with  strong  feeling  an  occasion  of  great  loss, 
suffering,    and    humiliation    to    the    Hebrew    peoples, — 
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oanstant  border  raids  conducted  by  the  PhiliBtianB  and 
Tyrianfli  for  the  Bpecial  purpose  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
captives  being  sold  to  traders  and  crimps  in  the  Edomitic 
port  on  the  Red  8ea.  These  incursion^  could  hardly  have 
been  carried  on  with  impunity  during  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam, and  we  therefore  conclude  that  they  form  part  of  the 
retJXN»pect  of  Israel's  troubles,  which  make  up  the  back* 
ground  of  the  picture  of  present  danger  and  coming  judg- 
ment drawn  by  Amos  with  such  vividness  and  power. 

§  265.  With  regard  to  the  calamities  in  the  sphere  of 
the  natural  world,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
their  dates ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  still  pressing 
hard  upon  the  contemporaries  of  Amos.  The  earthquake 
fell  within  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Azariah  (Zech, 
xiv.  5),  and  we  may  add  that  much  of  the  imagery  of  Amos 
seems  to  be  drawn  from  eclipses  of  the  sun  (iv.  13;  v.  8, 
18,  20),  one  of  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  directly 
referred  to  in  viii.  9.  The  suggestion  that  this  is  the 
famous  Assyrian  eclipse  of  June  15,  768,^  has  much  in 
its  favour,  and  this  supplies  us  not  only  with  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  commission  and  prophecy  of  Amos,  but 
also  recalls  to  us  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  records,  meagre 
as  they  are  for  this  period,  yet  contain  several  notes  of 
wide-spread  calamities  (§  259).  At  least  the  pestilence  of 
765  may  be  cited  as  evidence  that  this  terrible  visitation 
came  upon  the  whole  country,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Tigris ;  and  one  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong  in  attributing 
it,  as  well  as  other  evils,  to  the  wars  that  had  been  raging 
80  constantly  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  the  Noxth- 
Semitio  civilization. 

§  266.  These,  and  kindred  occasions  of  national  depres- 
sion and  unsettlement,  instruct  us  more  accurately  as  to 
the  real  state  of  popular  feeling  during  the  reign  of  Jero- 

1  Cf.  Note  6,  and  see  especially  KGF.  p.  338  ff.  Besides  this,  there 
had  been  the  total  eclipse  of  809,  and  another,  also  visible  in  Palestine, 
happened  Nov.  8,  771,  at  12.65  p.m.  (See  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  1887, 
vol.  ii,  p.  811.) 
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boam  than  a  mere  general  statement  as  to  his  suooesseto  in 
"vrar.  He  wa«,  no  doubt,  a  patriotic  and  strenuous  ruler, 
and  bis  strong  hand  ayailed  to  keep  the  reolainied  tribal 
possessions  of  Israel  in  some  sort  of  cohesion  until  his 
death.  The  central  power  was  maintained  by  an  energetic 
administration,  involving  a  strong  force  of  officials  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  chief  provincial  toAvns,  and,  above  all, 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  well-drilled  arm  j.  Now  it 
became  at  length  a  question  whether  this  establishment 
eould  be  kept  up;  whether  an  impoverished  and  much 
afflicted  people,  consisting  largely  of  small  landholders^ 
in  districts  whose  attachment  to  Israel  was  intermittent 
and  subject  to  the  fortune  of  war,  would  continue  to  follow 
loyally  even  the  most  successful  and  powerful  of  their 
kings.  We  may  gather,  I  think,  from  the  various  records, 
that  they  did  not.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude 
of  the  pampered  nobles  and  parasites  of  the  court,  the 
people  at  large  were  discontented  and  unruly,  ready  to 
divide  themselves  into  factions,  which  would  support, 
respectively,  this  and  that  pretender,  whom  the  condition 
of  affairs  encouraged  to  aim  at  the  kingly  authority.  The 
times'  demanded  both  a  genius  for  ruling  in  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  also  the  perpetuation  of  a  powerful  dynasty. 
The  insecurity  of  a  throne,  which  had  been  already  often 
contested,  was  made  manifest  upon  the  death  of  its  most 
powerful  occupant,  and  the  house  of  Jehu  was  doomed. 

§  267.  The  histoiy  of  the  northern  kingdom  after  the 
death  of  the  second  Jeroboam  affords  a  striking  parallel  to 
the  times  that  followed  the  reign  of  the  first  (§  211).  His 
8on  Zachariah  reigned  only  six  months.  ^^Shallum  the 
son  of  Jabesh  conspired*  against  him  and  smote  him  at 
Ibleam,^  and  put  him  to  death  and  reigned  in  his  stead" 
(2  K.  XV.  10).  But  the  usurper  enjoyed  his  authority  for 
even  a  briefer  period  than  his  victim.     Menahem,  in  all 

^^ ■ ~-' • ■ ■-    -  -■        -    ^r^i—      -—    - 1  L     J-»   i  — 1  r-  _ 

^Sept  Locian  le^aaju  (cf.  Josh.  xvii.  11)  corrects  the  anintelligible 
OvSap,  of  which  Ewald  (followed  by  Stanley)  has  made  the  name  of  an 
additldial  king  of  Israel. 
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probability  one  of  the  generals  of .  the  army,  marched 
against  him  from  his  post  at  Tirzah,  a&d  put  to  an  end  his 
ambitions  (and,  perhaps,  patriotic)  enterprises  by  a  sum- 
mary execution.  Receiving,  as  we  may  assume,  the  sup- 
port of  the  nobles,  he  maintained  himself  upon  the  throne 
against  the  opposing  elements  of  the  population  for  a  few 
years,  until,  being  hard  pressed,  he  followed  the  example 
of  a  previous  usurper  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  now 
revived  power  of  Assyria.  This  crisis  will  need  a  special 
treatment,  and  we  shall  now  follow  for  a  moment  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  southern  kingdom. 

§  268.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  which 
had  furnished  the  opportunity  and  the  incentive  for  the 
revival  of  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  gave  even 
a  stronger,  or,  at  least,  a  more  permanent,  impetus  to  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  Judah.  The  reign  of 
Uzziah  marks  the  point  at  which  that  kingdom  emerges 
from  its  obscurity  and  takes  cm  equal  place  among  the 
leading  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The  dumtion  of  his  sole 
reign  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  determine,  but  its 
beginning  is  almost  coincident  with  that  of  his  northern 
compeer.  The  very  fact  that  political  good  fortune 
al^nded  both  kingdoms  alike,  is  perhaps  of  itself  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the 
reigns  of  the  two  successful  monarchs,  since  it  will  be 
observed  that,  after  the  time  of  embitterment  and  em- 
broilment which  followed  the  great  schism,  the  two  He- 
brew monarchies,  relatively  to  the  outside  world,  rose 
and  declined  together.  The  Book  of  Kings  has  little  to 
say  of  this  epoch  of  national  advancement;  but  conquests 
among  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites  are  attested  by 
incidental  evidence,  and  are  particularly  described  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles^  (ch.  xxvi.).  The  political  genius  of 
Uzziah  is  illustrated  by  his  establishment  of  a  well-trained 
army,  consisting  of  a  national  militia,  in  addition  to  the 

^  The  credibility  of  the  statements  in  Chronicles  is  shown  in  an  article 
by  the  present  writer  in  the  Expositor^  November,  IS90,  ''Uzxiah  and 
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'.K)dy-guard,  which  had  been  in  existence  from  the  days  of 
David  and  had  had  a  predominaooe  dangerous  on  many 
occasions  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare,  in  both  Judah 
and  IsraeL  The  existence  and  efficiency  of  such  an  army, 
combined  with  respect  for  dynastic  authority  in  the 
southern  kingdom,  accounts,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  that  monarchy  far  beyond  the  da3rB  of 
Uzziah.  To  this  must  be  added  the  measures  taken  by 
Uzziah  for  the  strengthening  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9) 
on  the  sides  most  open  to  attack,  and  the  employment  of 
engines  of  defence  with  projectiles,  after  the  fashion 
represented  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (v.  15).  In  other 
respects,  also,  he  seemed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  most 
notable  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  whose  paternal  care  for  the 
people  was  as  great  as  their  warlike  enterprise  and  yalour; 
the  digging  of  reservoirs,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
the  breeding  and  improvement  of  cattle,  all  finding  in  him 
a  zealous  promoter  (v.  10). 

§  269.  Uzziah,  in  his  declining  years,  was  a  victim  to 
the  terrible  disease  of  leprosy,  and  was  thus  both  physi'- 
cally  and  legally  incapable  of  taking  an  open  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  son  Jotham  acted  as  regent  during  this  period, 
and  his  leiga  of  sixteen  years  lasted  till  but  little  beyond 
th6  death  of  his  father.  His  total  administmtion  may  be 
put  down  provisionally  as  having  extended  from  about 
750  to  735  B.G.,  and  the  death  of  Uzziah  took  place  later 
than  740  b.o.,  since  he  is  apparently  mentioned  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  in  connection  with  an  event  which 
occurred  very  soon  after  that  date  (§  807).  We  may  put 
it  provisionally  at  738  B.O.,  so  that  the  single  reign  of 
Jotham  probably  lasted  not  more  than  two  or  three  years. ^ 

the  PhDistines."  The  state  of  things  as  described  by  the  Chronicler 
explains  later  historical  conditions  otherwise  inexplicable,  e,g.,  Hesekiah^s 
lordship  over  Ekron. 

1  We  hare,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  of  its  length  in  2  Chr.  xxvli.  5. 
Here  it  is  said  that  the  Ammonites  rendered  tribute  '*in  the  second  year 
and  in  the  third  ^' ;  that  is,  apparently,  it  was  paid  till  the  accession  of  a 
new  king. 
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Its  duration  must  have  been  yery  brief,  since  it  is  not 
marked  distinctively  in  the  contemporary  prophetic  writ- 
ings, as  those  of  Uzziah  and  Ahaz  are.  The  character  of 
his  rule  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  his  father. 
He  continued  the  same  vigorous  regime,  perhaps  under 
the  direction  of  Uzziah,  as  long  as  the  latter  lived.  It  is, 
at  any  lute,  remarkable  that  Uzziah  should  have  been 
regarded  by  foreignei'S  like  the  Assyrians  as  the  official 
ruler,  till  near  the  end  of  his  days.  This  fact  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  monarch  who  had 
given  to  his  country  a  position  of  Palestinian  supremacy 
retained,  even  in  retirement,  his  prestige  and  influence, 
till  he  was  humbled  by  the  power  of  Assyria  itself  (§  808), 
at  the  very  close  of  his  remarkable  career.  During  Jotham*s 
regency  the  kingdom  continued  to  prosper.  Edom,  the 
hereditary  foe,  was  still  kept  under;  and  trade  and  com- 
merce, which  extended  in  various  directions  and  circu- 
lated many  articles  of  international  value,  received  its 
moflft  marked  impetus  from  the  Edomite  seaport  at  the  head 
<ii  the  Elamitic  Gulf  acquired  by  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22). 
The  people  became  more  curious  and  more  enterprising, 
and  acquired  a  relish  for  foreign  culture  and  secular  ideas. 
Even  a  taste  for  works  of  pictorial  art,  so  foreign  to  all  the 
races  of  the  West-land,  began  to  be  cultivated  (Isa.  ii.  16). 
In  this  innovation,  as  in  other  matters  already  mentioned, 
we  may  discern  the  influence  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
which  had  conquered  much  of  Western  Asia  by  their 
manners  long  before  they  had  permanently  subdued  it  by 
their  anns.  The  defences  of  the  country  were  increased 
and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  western  side,  and 
Jerusalem  was  more  strongly  fortified  against  impending 
days  of  siege.  The  Ammonites  brought  rich  tribute  for 
three  years ;  and  since  Ammon  was  only  accessible  if  Moab 
was  subdued  or  quiescent,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
latter  kingdom  withdrew  its  allegiance  to  Israel  after  the 
troubles  which  began  there  with  the  death  of  Jeroboam, 
and  submitted  to  Judah  without  serious  opposition.     If 
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80,  we  have  here  an  explanation  of  a  pai*!;)  at  least  (Isa^ 
xvi.  1  if.),  of  the  obscore  prophecy  relating  to  Moab  which 
^as  quoted  by  Isaiah  about  704  B.o.^ 

§  270.  Jotham  died  while  still  young.  After  the 
Assyrian  complication  and  its  penalties  (§  807  f.)^  the  laat 
year  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  a  foreign  imbroglio  whioh 
was  to  result  in  most  important  consequences ;  namely,  a 
combination  between  Israel  and  Damaacns  against  Judah. 
This  movement,  as  novel  in  its  character  as  it  was 
momentous,  is  to  be  i>artly  explained  (see  §  316)  as  an 
attempt  to  curb  the  power  of  Judah,  which  was  still  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  the  allies*  The  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  it  was  transferred  by  the  death  of  Jotham  to 
his  son  Ahaz. 

§  271.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
the  proeperous  times  of  Jeroboam,  instead  of  promoting 
the  strength  and  peimanence  of  the  state,  really  helped  to 
hasten  its  dissolution,  by  promoting  class  feeling  and 
sectional  divisions,  with  mutual  distrust,  popular  discon- 
tentt  And,  as  a  consequence,  sedition,  revolts,  usurpations, 
and  civil  war.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  solidarity  and 
governmental  stability  of  Judah  is  very  striking,  and  is, 
perhaps,  at  no  period  so  worthy  of  remark  as  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  youthful  Ahaz.  We  see  that  in  Isiael  the 
discordant  elements,  which  were  held  together  by  the 
strong  hand  of  Jeroboam,  began  to  strain  apart  in  his  later 
years,  and  broke  quite  asunder  at  once  after  l^s  death. 
But  in  Judah,  whatever  forces  were  at  work  tending 
towards  disintegration  were  checked  and  thwarted  by 
stronger  centripetal  tendencies.  Ahaz  was,  indeed,  not 
only  very  young,  but  also  weak,  timid,  irresolute,  and 
vacillating;   and  gross  evils,  akin  to  those  which  had 

marred  the  northern  kingdom,  had  already  taken  firm  root 

-  -    -  •  '  ■  ■         -         -  - 

*  See  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  iv.  144,  note  (Engl.  tr.).  The  words  of 
Isa.  xvi.  imply  that  the  subjection  of  Moab  to  Judah  was  either  existing 
or  impending,  and  no  other  period  than  the  trme  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
floitB  this  ooadilion. 
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in  his  dominions  also:  a  grasping  and  usurious  spirit 
among  capitalists;  the  growth  of  a  class  of  large  land- 
holders, alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions  and 
subversive  of  the  frugal  and  hardy  independence  of  the 
citizens ;  oppi-ession  of  the  poor;  corruption  and  dishonesty 
in  the  courts  of  justice;  irreligion  and  practical  skepti- 
cism among  leaders  of  opinion;  luxurious  and  prc^igate 
habits,  especially  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  among 
the  nobles  and  the  wealthy;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
spoiling  of  home  life  and  the  deterioration  of  the  old-time 
simplicity  and  purity  of  manners,  through  the  frivolity 
and  fashionable  self-display  of  the  women  of  the  capital. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  elements  of  decay  and  division,  most 
of  which  continued  to  exist  and  flourish  till  the  close  of 
Jewish  independence,  and  in  spite  of  foreign  complications 
more  serious  than  any  which  had  as  yet  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  little  principality 
of  Judah  remained  a  monarchy  and  a  nation  for  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Uzziah.  An  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  historical  phenomenon  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand not  only  the  internal  affairs  of  Judah,  but  also  its 
international  relations,  from  this  critical  period  onward. 

§  272.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  of  Palestine,  as 
divided  between  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms,  helps  to 
explain  these  outstanding  facts,  particularly  if  at  the  same 
time  we  call  to  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the  t-vo 
kingdoms  were  founded  and  developed.  The  partition  of 
territory  between  the  two  nations  was  not  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  conditions  which  naturally  promote 
political  division.  To  be  sure,  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  kingdom  had  the  same  pursuits  and 
ititerests  as  the  people  of  Judah,  and,  if  tribal  antecedents 
had  not  intervened,  would  naturally  have  coalesced  with 
them  into  a  compact  and  powerful  homogeneous  organic 
whole.  In  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  its 
southern  boundary  northward  to  the  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  the  people  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
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they  occupied,  simple  husbandmen,  vine-dressers,  and 
shepherds,  while  the  southern  kingdom,  from  Jericho  to 
the  beginning  of  the  maritime  lowlands,  was  wholly 
affected  by  the  same  important  outward  conditions,  and  of 
large  towns,  that  would  naturally  break  this  continuity, 
there  were  few  besides  Jerusalem.  The  northern  kingdom 
was  divided  into  four  main  sections.  There  was  first  the 
country  about  Samaria,  already  characterized.  Then  came 
the  spacious  valley  and  plain  of  Jezreel,  with  its  large 
wheat  plains  and  its  rich  estates,  its  flourishing  trading 
towns  and  its  rural  aristocracy.  North  of  that,  again,  lay 
the  territory  claimed  by  Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali,  but 
only  partially  preempted  by  them,  and  so  much  taken  up 
by  the  unsubdued  race  of  Canaanites,  and  later  by  alien 
immigrants  from  east  and  west  and  north,  as  to  be  desig* 
nated  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  tuid  Ahaz  ^  the  district  (circle) 
of  the  Gentiles"  (Isa.  viii.  28;  cf.  1  K.  ix.  11;  2  K.  xv. 
29),  the  whole  forming  a  heterogeneous  community  of 
traders,  fishermen,  and  agriculturists.  Lastly,  east  of  the 
Jordan  were  the  great  grazing  and  spice-bearing  districts, 
which  went  by  the  general  names  of  Gilead  and  Bashan. 
The  history  of  each  of  these  divisions  has  already  been 
given,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relations  to  the 
central  government;  and  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
how  loose  the  bonds  of  attachment  were  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  separate  monarchy.  The  story  from  end 
to  end,  as  contrasted  with  the  fortunes  of  the  smaller  but 
nnitaay  Judsean  kingdom,  illustrates  most  strikingly  to 
how  great  an  extent  geographical  and  physical  conditions 
determine  the  bent  and  tendencies  of  isolated  and  de- 
pendent communities ;  and  it  also  shows  how  the  cohesive- 
ness  of  a  nation  which  lacks  the  capacity  and  endowment  of 
local  self-government,'  is  derived  mainly  from  the  common 
impnlses  that  are  awakened  by  similarity  of  occupation 
and  of  e very-day  experience  on  the  part  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  its  population. 

§  278.    Our  present  stage  of  progress  in  this  history  also 
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enables  us  to  look  forward  and  backward  upon  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  respectively^  and 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  smaller 
dountry  as  to  obances  of  survival  among  the  feuds  and 
complications  that  made  up  the  framework  of  national 
life  and  action  in  ancient  Western  Asia.  Here,  again, 
geographical  conditions  were  most  favourable  to  Judah  and 
unfavourable  to  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The  former  was 
separated  on  the  east  from  the  naturally  hostile  countries 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  ^  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabah,  so 
that  trouble  rarely  came  from  that  quarter  (§  215) ;  while, 
on  the  west,  the  Philistian  cities,  which  were  less  capable 
of  unification  and  organization  than  any  communities  of  the 
Hebraio  race,  were  unable  to  do  them  serious  harm,  by 
reason  of  their  ever-increasing  tendency  to  isolated  action, 
and  their  consequent  decreasing  influence.  On  the  north, 
Samaria  acted  normally  as  a  barrier  against  the  Syrians, 
who  only  once  (§  243)  injured  Judah  by  a  successful 
invasion.  It  was  from  the  south  that  danger  was  to  be 
chiefly  dreaded,  and  that  from  Edom,  which  was  a  real 
source  df  trouble,  though  usually  kept  in  subjection,  or  at 
least  restricted  to  secondary  operations  of  guerilla  and 
botder  warfare.  Egypt,  partly  on  account  ol  domestic 
preoccupation,  and  partly  because  of  lack  of  national 
energy,  pretermitted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Judssan 
monarchy  its  ancient  rdle  of  Asiatic  invader,  and  in  the 
latter  times  was  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  intriguing  and 
faithless  ally  than  as  an  active  enemy.  For  t^e  rest,  the 
desert  tribes  that  continually  encroached  on  the  Negeb 
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1  The  prophecies  agaixist  Moab  in  laa.  xv.,  zvi.,  have,  as  their  chiet 
occasion,  the  relations  between  that  country  and  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
The  sam6  may  be  said  of  Jer.  xlviii.  (see  especially  v.  27),  thoilgh  cer- 
tain ectpressiovis  in  that  chapter,  inclndlng  adapcationd  there  made  from 
older  pyopheoiet  recorded  u?l  Isaiah,  and  thib  similar  atterancos  in  Zeph. 
U.  8  fL.f  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Moah  towards  Judah  in  the  decliaing 
period  of  the  latter.  Ammbn  is  regarded  by  Prophecy  from  the  same 
historical  standpoint  as  Moab ;  see  the  same  passage  in  Zephanlah  and 
Jer.xlti.  1^. 
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were,  in  some  respects,  of  actual  benefit  to  the  Jewish 
Aation;  they  furnished  recruits  both  to  the  working  popu- 
lation and  to  the  militia*  and  when  the  more  foimidable 
of  their  tribes  were  subdued  they  rendered  service  as 
vassals  in  the  defence  of  their  suzerain. 

§  274.  How  differently  situated  in  this  respect  the 
northern  kingdom  was,  we  have  had  already  ample  occasion 
to  note,  and  shall  soon  see  proved  more  abundantly*  East 
of  Jordan,  ^'Damascus  threshed  Gilead  with  threshing 
instruments  of  iron  "  (Am.  i.  8),  and  Moab  requited  itself 
for  its  hard  service  to  Israel  by  plundering  and  curtailing 
the  most  exposed  portions  of  its  ancient  tribal  possessions,^ 
while  Ammon  also  bore  a  hand  in  similar  enterprises  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).  The  most  of  "Galilee  "  fell  a  prey  to  Syria  in 
the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  Israel,  and  was  never 
permanently  recovered.  The  plain  of  Jezreel,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  being  the  great  caravan  route,  was  at  best 
only  half  Israelitish,  became  the  frequent  camping-ground 
of  the  Syrian,  and,  lat^r,  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  which  it 
almost  seemed  to  be  perpetually  inviting  through  its  open 
passes,  its  well-trodden  roads,  and  its  unprotected  wealth. 

§  275.  Another  element  of  permanence  and  solidity 
possessed  by  the  Southern  Kingdom  was  the  fact  that  it 
consisted  virtually  of  one  tribe ;  at  least,  the  tribal  differ* 
ences  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  once  had  been 
so  strong,  were  forgotten  as  the'  people  of  both  tribes 
became  merged  in  the  one  current  of  life  and  action  which 
ebbed  and  flowed  about  the  common  centre,  the  great  city 
and  fortress  once  claimed  by  Benjamin.  The  contrast 
with  the  Northern  Kingdom,  which  might  be  illustrated 
indefinitely,  is  strikingly  suggested  by  the  perpetuation, 
not  of  the  names  of  each  of  "  the  ten  tribes,'*  for  these  had, 
for  the  most  part,  lost  their  separate  identity  (§  200),  but 
of  representative  designations  of  the  several  above-named 
sections:  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Naphtali,  and  Gilead. 
Ephraim,  the  {>redominant  section,  never  really  came  into 

1  Inscription  of  Mesha,  1.  10  ff.  (cf.  §  236). 
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vogue  as  a  designation  for  the  whole,  in  the  same  way  as 
did  Judah  in  the  southern  kingdom ;  for  it  never  included 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  besides  appearo  to  have 
been  used  in  this  broad  sense  only  in  the  times  when 
Samaria  and  the  surroundincr  territory  comprised  the  whole 
of  what  remained  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  Jeroboam  I.^ 
§  276.  A  fourth  distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms 
lay  in  the  greater  relative  importance  of  Jerusalem,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  northern  capital.  Samaria  was  not  the 
original  royal  residence.  It  could  not  compete  in  tradi- 
tional sanctity  or  ancient  fame  with  several  other  centres 
within  the  bounds  of  the  revolted  tribes.  It  was  not  even 
a  city  till  the  founder  of  the.  third  dynasty  purchased  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  built  and  made  it  his  stronghold. 
But  even  as  a  fortress  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  any 
time  within  the  previous  fifteen  hundred  years  (Gen.  xiv. ; 
§  152) ;  and  to  its  immemorial  renown  was  added  the  pres- 
tige of  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon  as  rulers  over  a 
united  Israel,  the  glory  of  the  Temple  with  the  Ark  and 
the  Shechina,  the  original  ritual,  the  unbroken  round  of 
sacrifice  in  the  undisputed  seat  of  the  God  of  the  Covenant. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  plain  to  attentive  readers, 
Jerusalem  became  ever  more  and  more  the  dominant 
portion  of  the  nation,  furnishing  a  stimulus  to  the  loyalty 
and  pride  of  the  people,  and  the  foundation  of  inextin- 
guishable patriotic  hope.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  a 
process  of  historical  development  exceptional  in  the  ancient 
Orient,  there  were  established  in  Judah  the  political  con- 

^  Observe  the  gloss  ^^Ephraim"  lor  **IsraeP*  in  2  Chr«  xxv.  7«  and 
the  alternation  of  the  names  in  Hos.  iv.  16,  17 ;  v.  3  (twice)  ;  v.  9 ; 
vi.  10;  xi.  8;  xiii.  1.  **Ephraiin"  is  never  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
**l8raeP^  In  Kings,  but  frequently  so  in  Chronicles.  ^^IsraeP'  is  the 
only  term  employed  by  Amos  (note,  however,  "  Joseph,"  in  v.  15 ;  vi.  6)  ; 
but  **  Ephraim  "  is  employed  by  Hosea  more  often  than  '^  Israel/*  and  it 
is  quite  common  in  Isaiah.  This  indicates  the  effect  of  the  collapse  of 
the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II,  and  its  shrinkage  into  the 
historical  kernel  of  the  nation  which  contained  the  capital,  the  most 
defensible  and  long-lived  portion  of  the  **  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes," 
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ditions  which,  in  those  regions  and  in  those  times,  always 
secured  the  greatest  national  strength  and  perpetuity, —  a 
powerful  and  well-defended  city,  surrounded  by  an  indus* 
trious  and  contented  dependent  village  and  country  popu- 
lation. How  Uiis  became  possible  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  and  yet  in  a  way  out  of  correspondence  with 
the  history  of  other  Oriental  cities  and  states,  is  now 
becoming  apparent. 

§  277.  The  permanence  of  the  Judaic  monarchy  was 
also  furthered  by  the  good  relations  maintained  between 
the  king  and  his  court  and  the  common  people  of  the  city 
and  country.  Organized  discontent  did  not  easily  manifest 
itself  among  the  simple  husbandmen  and  cattle-tenders 
outside  of  Jerusalem.  While  it  was  thus  no  difficult 
problem  to  maintain  the  royal  authority  among  this  por- 
tion of  the  population,  the  popular  leaders,  such  as  the 
Prophets,  who  arose  here  and  there  among  them,  were  the 
most  loyal  of  all  the  people  to  the  house  of  David.  In 
Jerusalem  itself,  the  Temple  with  its  priestly  and  other 
attendants,  the  court  and  the  magistracy  with  their  train 
of  officers,  formed  such  a  large  class,  that  this  aristocratic 
element  and  its  clientele  easily  controlled  the  body  of  the 
citizens.  Again,  the  bearing  and  disposition  of  the  kings 
towards  their  subjects  were,  as  a  rule,  easy  and  generous ; 
and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  literature  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  that  has  given  to  the  world  the  best 
notions  of  what  constitutes  an  ideal  ruler. 

§  278.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  Northern  King* 
dom,  during  its  two  centuries  of  separate  existence,  was 
ruled  by  several  d}aiasties,  and  its  list  of  kings  includes 
nine  usurpers,  there  was  but  one  short  break  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  family  of  David.  Even  in  the  period  of 
final  trouble,  under  the  ChaldsBans,  these  despoilers  of 
kingdoms  did  not  go  outside  the  legitimate  line  in  choos- 
ing the  new  rulers  whom  they  imposed  upon  the  people. 
There  was  but  one  revolution,  and  that  resulted  in  the 
dethronement  of  the  only  usurper  known  to  the  Judaic 
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antutU,  and  she  the  mother  of  the  legitimate  king,  who 
was  then  enthroned  in  her  plaooi  It  waa  much  that  the 
constitution  of  the  little  kingdom  withatood  the  streaa  of 
the  times  of  ti*ial  already  passed  undet'  review*  But  that» 
ttpOo  the  larger  sea  of  Asiatic  politics,  it  endured  so  longi 
without  internal  rupture  or  wreck,  the  strain  of  Assyrian 
invasions  and  Egyptian  intrigue,  is  a  phenomenon  unique 
in  Oriental  history.  It  seems  only  to  be  accounted  by  a 
apeciftl  Providencd,  Which  secured  through  such  stability 
of  institutions  iaad  manners  the  fulfilment  of  a  laiger 
promise  and  a  more  ULessed  hope  than  were  involved  in 
the :  fortunes  of  any  single  people  or  nation. 


.-• . 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  l^EVr  ASSYRIAN  POLICY  ANP   HEBREW  PROPHECY 

§  279.  The  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  as  we 
haTe  seen  (§  267  f.),  found  the  Assyrian  empire  almost 
reduced  to  its  original  limits,  and  struggling  rather  for 
existence  than  for  supremacy  over  the  nations.  The  loss 
of  territory,  of  wealth,  and  of  prestige,  the  decline  in  trade 
and  commerce,  the  revolts  and  dissensions  within  the 
capital  itself,  the  threatened  incursions  from  border  tribes, 
all  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  rulers,  which 
should  result  in  restoring  its  accustomed  power  and  splen- 
dour to  the  realm  of  Asshur.  The  man  who  responded  to 
the  demand,  Tiglathpileser  III,  was  one  who  did  a  great 
deal  more  than  merely  restore  the  old  order  of  things. 
His  administration  of  eighteen  years  (745-727)  began  a 
new  era,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  Assyria,  but  also  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Several  of  his  predecessors  had 
made  conquests  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  his ;  but  he  was 
the  first  who  knew  how  to  retain  the  possessions  thus 
acquired.  He  was  the  first,  indeed,  who  anywhere  ruled 
over  an  empire  in  the  true  sense  of  this  term.  Before  him, 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  rulers  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
were  held,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  very  precarious  tenure. 
The  new  king  introduced  new  ideas  of  organization  and 
administration ;  and  these  principles,  steadily  acted  upon 
by  himself  and  his  successors,  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  comparatively  settled  government 
throughout  the  North-Semitic  world. 

§  280.    This  epoch-making  ruler,  whose  given  name  was 
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Pulu,  styled  himself  officially  Tiglathpileser,  probably  in 
emulation  of  the  great  Tiglathpileser  I  (§  179  fiF. ).  He  was 
the  third  of  that  name  to  rule  in  AsS3rria  (of.  §  216).  His 
original  name  seems  to  have  been  that  by  which  he  was 
best  known  to  the  populace  and  to  his  Babylonian  and 
Palestinian  contemporaries.  But,  naturally,  his  self-chosen 
cognomen  is  the  only  designation  that  finds  a  place  in  the 
official  documents  of  Assyria.  Berossus  refers  to  him  as 
"Phulus  rex  Chaldaeonim,"  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
names  Poros  (apparently  the  same  word  modified  by  later 
Persian  influence)  as  one  of  the  contemporary  kings  of 
Babylon.  In  the  Hebrew  records  both  names  occur:  Pul 
in  2  K.  xv.  19  (twice),  and  Tiglathpileser  in  2  K.  xv.  29 
and  xvi.  7,  10, 1  Chr.  v.  6,  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  and  both 
together  in  1  Chr.  y.  26.  The  Babylonian  cuneiform  official 
documents  also  give  both  forms ;  that  is  to  say,  the  list  of 
Kings  gives  Pdlu,  and  the  Chronicle,  Tiglathpileser.^ 

§  281.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  tell  under  what  cir- 
cumstances this  great  ruler  came  to  the  throne.  Whether 
the  revolt  of  746,  already  mentioned  (§  258  f.),  was  ended 
by  tlie  death  of  Asshur-niraii,  or  whether  he  died  a  natural 
death,  does  not  appear.  According  to  the  statement  for 
745  of  the  Eponym  lists,  ^  Tiglathpileser  took  his  seat  on 
the  throne  in  the  month  Ayru,  on  the  thirteenth  day." 
This  coiTcsponds  to  the  beginning  of  May,  745.  The 
report  of  the  preceding  year  would  extend  from  March- 
April,  746,  to  March- April,  745,  and  the  revolt  therein 
referred  to  might  have  therefore  taken  place  very  shortly 
before  the  accession  of  the  new  king.^  The  coincidence  is 
close  enough  to  justify  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  insur- 
rection terminated  fatally  for  his  predecessor.  He  may 
perhaps  have  belonged  to  some  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
though  the  fact  that  his  parentage  or  ancestry  is  never 
mentioned^  makes  it  improbable  that  he  was  the  nearest 

1  See  Note  8  in  Appendix.  «  Cf.  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  648. 

•  This  was  also  the  case  with  Sinacherib  (see  Tiele,  BAG.  p.  226) ; 
and  the  reason  why  he  is  silent  is  probably  becaase  his  lather,  Saigon, 
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heir  of  the  late  king.  The  supposition  that  has  the  most 
likelihood  is  that  he  was  a  general  of  the  army,  who,  at 
one  stage  or  another  of  the  revolution,  came  to  be  leader  of 
the  victorious  forces,  and  at  its  close  was  chosen  to  repair 
the  shattered  fortunes  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  belief  that  he  was  a  Babylonian  by 
birth,  as  has  sometimes  been  assumed.  From  the  fact  that 
he  retired  from  active  personal  service  in  the  field  some 
little  time  before  his  death,  we  may  infer  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Shalmaneser  II,  he  was  at  that  stage  of  his  career 
well  advanced  in  life.  Since  he  reigned  but  eighteen 
years,  he  was  probably  at  least  of  middle  age  at  his  acces- 
sion. In  any  case,  his  achievements  show  that,  as  a  man 
of  experience,  he  had  given  much  careful  thought  to  the 
subject  of  the  condition  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  the 
surest  means  of  making  his  sway  not  only  wide  but 
permanent.^ 

§  282.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  practical  ends 
that  were  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  rulers  of  the  empire 
of  the  Tigris,  ever  since  the  time  when  Asshumasirpal 
took  up  again  the  imperial  idea  of  which  the  great  name- 
sake of  the  present  king  in  the  twelfth  century  was  the 
chief  ancient  exponent  (§  179,  217).  The  aim  was,  in 
brief,  to  make  all  lands  tributary  to  Asshur,  to  administer 
directly  the  affairs  of  each  district  or  tribe  where  that  was 

baving  been  oat  of  the  kingly  line,  he  had  no  pedigree  **to  brag  of.** 
The  case  would  then  be  an  illustration  of  that  of  Tiglatbpileser. 

1  Tiglathpileser's  inscriptions  are  numerous  ;  but  they  have  come  to  um 
in  a  yery  imperfect  state.  They  were  of  two  main  classes :  those  which 
summarize  his  deeds  in  comprehensive  statements  according  to  the 
localities  or  aims  of  his  activity,  and  his  Annals,  which  describe  hia 
achievements  in  detail  and  in  chronological  order.  Of  the  former  class 
the  most  important  are  Lay.  17  and  18,  and  II  R.  67.  The  latter  have  been 
pablfebed  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  several  plates  of  Layard,  and 
in  III  R.  9  and  10.  For  Smith's  efforts  to  secure  all  surviving  records 
in  Nimrud,  see  AD.  p.  73  f.,  and  p.  263-287  for  criticism  and  transla^ 
tions.  Schrader,  Tiele,  and  Hommel  have  all  done  good  work  in  sifting 
and  adjusting,  and  now  we  have  a  complete  edition  of  the  remains  with 
transcription  and  translation  by  P.  Rost,  18d3. 
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feaaibld;  but,  in  any  oaee,  to  secure  regalar  doutributioiui 
of  the  richest  reBources  of  the  nationft,  with  the  aoknoW'- 
ledgfnent  of  the  sovereignty  and  supreniacy  of  the  repre* 
tentative  of  the  gods  of  Assyria.  It  will  be  remembered 
bow  eaoh  of  the  great  conqueror^  had  i^eached  beyond  his 
predecesaorB)  Especially  in  the  line  of  advance  that  led  to 
the  trading'^marta  of  Arabia  and  the  Mediterratiean,  till 
Ramman-iiirari  III  had  gained  a  footing  in  Palestine, 
and,  in  addition,  had  secured  the  aoqulesoenoe  of  Babylon 
in  his  domination  of  CbaldaBa,  atid  the  consequent  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  thefte  long  campaigns  and 
persistent  exertions  had  at  laAt  ended  in  disappointment 
and  disgrace ;  Asshur  was  put  to  shame  before  the  lesser 
godS)  and  his  people  were  made  as  poor  as  many  of  those 
whom  they  had  robbed  and  spoiled  so  long  at  wilL  It  was 
at  lengtb  made  plain  that  the  greatest  efforts  and  achieve* 
ments  were  followed  by  the  greatest  losses  and  the  deepest 
humiliation;  that,  just  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of 
human  and  material  resources  in  foreign  ootiquesti  and  the 
consequent  temporary  success  of  the  Assyrian  arms,  was 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  and  impotence  that  followed 
The  truth  was,  that  the  task  of  subduing  the  nations  was 
a  less  formidable  undertaking  than  the  business  of  keeping 
them  in  subjection;  and  the  uprising  of  the  outraged 
tribes  and  cities,  as  soon  as  the  invading  hodts  had  left  the 
land,  and  the  wounds  of  the  ^'weapons  of  Asshur"  had 
healed,  made  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  military 
resources  of  the  *' kings  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.** 
After  Asshurna^irpal  and  Shalmaneser  XI,  there  had  come 
a  time  of  crippling  and  shrinking;  and  the  overgrown 
mass  of  territory  acquired  under  Ramman-nirarT  III  had 
dwindled  into  the  mangled  and  quivering  body-politic  of 
which  Tiglathpileser  was  now  to  assume  the  care,  and 
which  he  undertook  to  restore  to  life  and  power. 

§  288.  The  new  monarch  perceived  that,  to  carry  out 
the  old  plan  of  subjugation  and  administration,  would 
require  not  merely  an  army  continually  on  the  march  from 
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one  insurgent  distriot  to  another,  but  as  many  armies  of 
ocoupation  aa  he  had,  or  expected  to  have,  adminiafavatiTe 
distrioti.  But  even  this  would  not  provide  a  satisfactoiy 
govenunent,  since  a  regime  of  martial  law  would  fail  to 
develop  the  resounaes  of  the  oouutries  from  whioh  he  hoped 
to  draw  his  richea.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  attempt 
this  system  on  a  large  scale,  since  the  loyal  subjeots  of  the 
empire  could  not  furnish  sufficient  troops  necessary  for  the 
doubtful  experiment.  How^  then,  was  the  scheme  of  world^^ 
wide  empire  to  be  realized?  For  realized  it  must  be,. 
ftoooxdii^  to  the  purpose  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria,  who 
had  oalled  him  to  be  king.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  not  to  be  gathered  from  any  direct  statement  of  the 
Assyrian  annals,  since  l^ese  are  always  drawn  up  in  the 
same  stereotyped  fashion,  with  the  same  rigid  and  exclu- 
sive adherence  to  the  salient  facts  of  battles  and  spoliation* 
We  are  rather  to  infer  it  from  the  general  indications 
afforded  by  the  records  in  this  later  period,  as  contrasted 
with  the  time  before  Tiglathpileser.  The  chief  device  was 
to  seeure  a  tractable  population  in  the  more  troublesome 
unsubmissive  districts,  by  substituting  other  inhabitants 
for  those  who  persistently  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  mle 
of  the  oppressor,  and  who  were  themselves  dragged  away 
to  a  remote  portion  of  the  empire,  usually  not  very  far  from 
the  capital.  At  the  same  time  that  this  drastic  measure 
was  coming  into  application,  a  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  and  vassal  states  was  gradually  being 
made,  civil  administration  being  more  and  more  substituted 
for  military  control,  so  that  an  assimilation  to  the  old  home 
provinces  was  being  effected,  step  by  step.  The  matter  of 
organising  sad  controlling  the  outlying  districts  pre- 
sented special  difficulty,  for  several  reasons  more  or  less 
obvious.  The  peoples  to  be  ruled  were  diverse  in  race 
and  habits,  in  previous  forms  of  government,  and  in  modes 
of  worship;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  many  cases,  a 
still  greater  obstacle  was  afforded  in  the  extent  of  terri* 
torj  which  was  to  be  taken  as  the  administrative  unit.     If 
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we  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  opening  chapter,  where  it 
was  shown  how  the  typical  Semitic  community  grew  up, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  each  city,  with  its  local  deity 
and  his  representative,  the  petty  king,  formed  the  basis  of 
each  primitive  state  (§  86  f.).  Now  when,  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  one  city  came  to  dominate  the  rest,  the  latter 
were  not  merged  completely  into  the  former  so  that  their 
affairs  were  administered  directly  from  the  ruling  city, 
but  each  of  them  remained  a  sort  of  municipality  by  itself. 
It  did  not,  as  a  rule,  part  with  its  own  deity  or  cult,  but 
it  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  god  of  the  conquerors,  and 
for  that  reason  forfeited  its  own  king,  receiving  in  his 
place  a  municipal  governor  or  magistrate  (saku^.  So,  as 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria  proper  developed,  there  were  as 
many  governmental  units  within  its  limits  as  there  were 
principal  cities  originally.  So,  also,  when  the  royal  resi- 
dence was  removed,  as  from  Asshur  to  Kalach,  and  from 
Kalach  to  Nineveh  proper,  each  of  these  places  still  had  its 
own  chief  magistrate;  and  we  have  seen  already  how  a 
revolt  could  spring  up  in  any  one  of  these  apart  from  the 
othera  (§  258). 

§  284.  Now  when  it  came  to  organizing  a  newly  con- 
quered district,  though  there  might  be  no  theoretical 
difficulty  about  adjusting  its  relations  to  the  central 
power,  pi-actically  the  conquerors  were  continually  coming 
to  face  problems  for  which  their  previous  small  experi- 
ments in  state-building  offered  them  no  ready-made  solu- 
tion. Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  communities 
such  as  those  of  Armenia,  Kommagene,  groups  of  Aramseans 
both  east  and  west  of  the  River,  the  Hettite  tribes  of 
Eastern  Cilicia  and  Northern  Syria,  and  the  unique  Hebraic 
mcHiarchies,  which  were  accustomed  more  or  less  frequently 
to  act  as  a  unit  in  offence  and  defence.  Each  of  these 
combinations  obviously  needed  to  be  controlled  by  one 
central  authority ;  and  how  to  effect  this  was  the  question 
long  found  too  difficult  to  answer,  so  difficult  that  the 
attempt  had  several  times  brought  the  realm  of  Asshur  to 
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the  verge  of  dissolution.  These  were  the  days  of  the  first 
essays  at  nation*making ;  no  general  assimilating  process 
had  been  applied  or  devised  by  the  Semitic  peoples  of 
Westeri)  Asia ;  and  the  world  had  yet  to  wait  two  centuries 
for  the  new  art  of  ruling  and  the  genial  sway  of  Cjnrus  the 
Aryan. 

§  285.  It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  anticipate  some 
of  the  results  of  later  historic  development,  and  to  state 
succinctly  what  appear  to  be  the  relations  sustained  by  the 
several  classes  of  subject  states  to  the  ruling  power,  under 
the  new  Assyrian  empire,  and  its  successor  and  imitator, 
the  Chaldsean  (cf.  §  89).  The  importance  of  the  matter 
may  be  suggested  by  the  recollection  that  it  was  by  the 
operation  of  this  system  of  things  that  Israel's  doom  was 
wrought,  the  most  tragic  and  world-moving  epochs  in  its 
history  created,  and  the  course  of  Revelation  itself,  in 
conformity  to  the  occasions  of  that  history,  guided  and 
determined.  The  different  classes  of  subject  states  may 
be  comprehensively  distinguished  as  follows,  the  constant 
element  being,  of  course,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  "  Great  King,"  the  "  King  of  Kings,"  the 
"vicegerent  of  the  great  gods,"  and  a  tangible  proof  of 
such  submission  and  deference  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
payment  of  tribute  and  sending  of  gifts. 

§  286.  The  first  mode  of  relation  sustained  by  a  sub- 
ject community  may  be  illustrated  in  a  general  way  by  the 
vassal  states  of  modern  Turkey,  such  as  Bulgaria,  East 
Rumelia,  and  E^pt,  which  are  supposed  to  render  a 
regular  tribute  to  the  suzerain,  but  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  autonomy,  with  their  own  form  of  government  and 
their  oMm  ruler.  In  these  modem  cases  it  has  happened, 
for  historical  reasons,  that  a  governor  or  viceroy  or  "  prince  " 
holds  sway,  while  the  ancient  vassals  of  Assyria,  like  the 
"protected"  rajahs  of  modern  British  India,  were  the 
"kings  "  of  the  several  nations  which  were  permitted  their 
own  autonomous  administration.  This  relation  was  very 
common  and  was  brought  about  in  a  variety  of  ways.     A 
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mild  degree  of  coercion  might  at  fint  be  exercised,  as  faj 
the  threatening  approach  of  an  army  of  invasion.  The 
Assyrians  would  then  be  bought  off  by  conciliatory  gifts* 
which  would  henceforth  be  regularly  insisted  on.  Or*  if 
resistance  were  offered  to  the  troops  of  Asshur,  under 
whatever  pretext  they  were  present  iu  the  land,  the  neces^ 
sary  coercion  would  involve  the  imposition  of  a  stated  tax, 
besides  an  immediate  levy  or  indemnity.  This  was  the 
usual  history  of  the  hardier  nations,  such  as  the  fuUy 
developed  Arameean  kingdoms  west  of  the  River,  and  the 
states  of  Lower  Babylonia  in  the  first  stage  of  armed  ooaii- 
fliot.  Or,  again,  when  two  neighbouring  kingdoms  were 
at  war,  one  of  them  might  purchase  with  ooetly  gifts  the 
support  of  the  Assyrians,  who  would  proceed  to  crush  the 
other  combatant,  and  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  rank 
the  suppliant  monarch  among  his  faithful  subjects,  and,  in 
fact,  insist  on  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  his  over^ 
lordship  as  the  condition  of  aid.  Such  relations  we  shall 
see  repeatedly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  country  against  whieh 
intervention  was  invoked  was  also,  if  not  already  a  triba* 
tary  state,  immediately  put  into  that  category  and  under 
much  more  severe  conditions.  The  least  onerous  of  bonds 
were  entered  into  where  any  community,  feeling  the 
importance  of  having  the  favour  of  the  Great  King,  pro- 
pitiated him  by  sending  presents,  such  as,  aocording  to 
immemorial  Oriental  custom,  supreme  rulers  were  in  the' 
habit  of  receiving.^  This  was  apt  to  be  continued  as  an 
act  of  homage,  and  the  suitor  was  held  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  Assyria  as  his  over^lord;  and  while  he 
looked  for  protection  in  case  of  need,  he  was  expected  to 
repeat  his  gifts,  which  naturally  came  at  length  to  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  tribute.  It  was  in  this  way,  for 
example,  that  Jehu  put  Israel  under  bonds  to  Asejnria 
(§  242  f.),  so  that  tribute  was  repeated  by  his  successors. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  sentiments  with  whiob 
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these  various  classes  were  viewed  bj  the  great  autocrat 
might  be  very  different,  they  were  all  sooner  or  later  put 
in  the  same  list,  —  that  long  catalogue  of  ^^  servants  and 
sons"  (2  K.  xvi.  7)  of  the  ruler  of  the  nations.  The 
essential  charaoteristic  of  them  all  in  their  relation  to  the 
suzerain  was  that  they  were  regarded  as  having  given  their 
first  I'ecognised  pledge  of  homage,  tribtU^e,  and  feudal 
service. 

§  287.  A  decisive  interval  separates  the  second  class 
from  the  first.  When  any  tributary  state  showed  signs  of 
discontent  and  constructive  hostility  -^  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  annual  impost  or  to  furnish  a  requisition  of  troops  or 
supplies,  or  by  secretly  intriguing  with  another  power,  or  in 
anyway  indicating  restlessness  or  a  desire  for  a  change  — 
an  armed  force  was  sent  to  the  recalcitrant  district,  the 
effect  being,  for  the  most  part,  to  awe  it  into  submission, 
though  sometimes  actual  chastisement  had  to  be  inflicted. 
In  any  case,  a  severe  penalty  was  imposed:  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on,  and  the  regular  tribute  doubled  or  still  more 
largely  increased,  so  that  the  risk  of  sedition  or  outward 
tokena  oi  an  unruly  disposition  became  grave  indeed. 
Hezekiah,  for  example,  found  himself  in  this  category,  as 
his  confession  implies  (2  K.  xviii.  14),  when,  after  a 
visitation  and  warning  received  from  Sargon,  he  formed  a 
league  with  the  Philistine  cities  and  withheld  tribute.  In 
flagrant  eases  of  rebellion  and  conspiracy,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hosbea  of  Israel,  the  final  step  of  national  obliteration  wai 
taken  at  onoe. 

§  288.  If  a  subject  state  in  the  condition  of  last  proba- 
tion, as  defined  above,  should  once  more  revolt  against  the 
yoke  of  servitude,  should  witlihold  tribute  or  military 
service,  engage  in  active  insurrection,  or  league  itself 
with  the  enemies  of  Assjrria,  its  doom  as  a  mttion  was 
summarily  pronounced,  and  its  destruction  at  once  under^ 
taken.  It  was  incorporated  directly  into  the  empire, 
losing  its  governmental  autonomy :  not  only  was  its  ruler 
dethroned,  but  his  very  function  was  abolished.     Assyrian 
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administrato!s  were  appointed,  of  which  the  chief  and  most 
essential  were  the  civil  governor  (iakin)  and  the  controller* 
general  of  the  revenue  (^zdbil  kuduri).  In  addition  to  this, 
in  these  later  times,  the  terribly  effective  system  above 
indicated  was  put  into  operation,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
flower  of  the  community  were  deported  to  some  remote 
region,  or  more^usually  distributed  among  several  districts 
of  the  vast  empire.  To  take  their  place,  a  foreign  popula- 
tion was  introduced,  who  might  themselves  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  same  radical  policy. 

§  289.  The  effectiveness  of  this  last-named  course  of 
treatment  depended,  of  course,  upon  the  energy  and 
thoroughness  with  which  it  was  administered,  but  it  was 
begotten  of  a  profound  practical  foresight  of  the  conse- 
quences. In  the  first  place,  the  sense  of  nationality  as  the 
basis  of  patriotism  could,  in  no  other  way,  be  so  surely 
destroyed.  An  Oriental  community,  whether  in  its  ele- 
mentary state  as  a  tribe,  or  in  its  most  highly  organized 
form  as  a  monarchy,  is  a  society  whose  compactness  and 
solidarity  depend  chiefly  upon  the  continuity  of  local 
aggregation.  After  what  has  been  said  earlier  (§  87,  54), 
there  is  no  need  here  of  demonstrating  the  inherent  neces- 
sity of  this  condition  of  things ;  only  free,  self-governing 
states  can  successfully  act  in  concert  when  not  contiguous 
to  one  another.  It  was,  indeed,  largely  this  element  of 
local  self-government,  exceptionally  developed  among  the 
Jews,  which  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  nationality, 
even  in  the  Babylonian  Exile,  without  a  king  or  a  country. 
Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  worship  of  the 
Semitic  peoples  was  essentially  and  primarily  local.  Not 
only  did  each  city  have  its  own  god,  and  each  state  or 
complex  of  tribes  or  cities  its  own  pantheon,  with  its  own 
predominant  deity,  but  the  very  existence,  or  at  least  the 
potentiality  of  each  divinity,  depended  upon  the  survival 
of  his  local  seat.  Hence,  when  a  community  was  broken 
up,  detruded  from  its  sphere,  scattered  among  strange 
lands,  it  meant  that  the  religion  of  its  people,  its  original 
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and  strongest  bond  of  union^  was  annulled  and  abolished. 
To  the  mass  of  the  communities  thus  subverted  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldseans,  the  ejection  from  their  ancient 
seats  meant  not  simply  that  they  were  to  go  and  serve 
other  gods«  but  that  in  so  doing  they  must  ipso  facto  adopt 
another  country  as  their  own.  Thus,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  new  Samarians  had  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  god 
of  the  land,  the  Jews  in  Babylonia,  just  because  their  God 
was  no  local  deity^  but  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  held 
fast  both  to  their  nationality  and  their  religion. 

§  290.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  effects  of  this  inflic- 
tion, this  climax  of  all  civic  ^nd  domestic  horrors.  But 
before  leaving  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  well  once  more  to  emphasize  the  permanence 
and  power  of  the  religious  motive  in  all  that  was  done 
between  people  and  people  and  nation  and  nation  (cf. 
§  67  f.).  It  was  the  gods  of  Assyria  who  were  to  be 
chiefly  honoured  by  the  triumphs  of  her  arms.  Her  rulers 
reigned  and  waged  war  in  the  name,  and  as  the  vice- 
regents^  of  her  deities..  Rebels  are  constantly  said  to  have 
^'broken  the  oath  of  the  great  gods,  the  gods  of  the  king 
of  Ass}rria."  Delinquents  (of  the  second  and  third  classes 
described  above)  are  called  "sinners,"  because  they  were 
considered,  and  held  themselves  (2  K.  xviii.  14),  to  have 
broken  a  religious  vow.  The  conflicts  were  recognized  on 
both  sides  as  being  waged  between  the  gods  of  the  respec- 
tive nations,  as  the  Rabshakeh  so  forcibly  intimated  in 
his  subtle  address  to  the  people  that  sat  on  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  a  failing  and  faithless  nation  was  regarded 
as  being  deserted  by  its  chief  deity,  as  the  same  accom- 
plished diplomat  insinuated  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
king  and  his  doomed  dependants  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  26).  It 
was  this  consideration  that  gave  the  crowning  terror  and 
the  deadly  sting  to  the  system  of  subversion  by  deporta- 
tion ;  the  exiles  must  make  their  weary  march  to  a  land  of 
strangers,  leaving  behind  them  their  national  and  house- 
hold gods.    This  policy  was  the  most  refined  and  efficient 
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product  of  the  political  geniqs  of  the  ancient  Semites.  It 
BTicceeded  in  its  immediate  purpose,  but  all  along  carried 
with  it  and  nourlBhed  the  seeds  of  its  own  final  destruc- 
tion. It  fulfilled  its  doom  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Prophet,  spoken  in  view  of  the  desolation  it  wrought,  of 
the  height  to  which  it  raised  and  the  depth  to  which  it 
hurled  those  ^^  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  made 
the  kingdoms  to  quake,  that  made  the  world  like  a 
wilderness  and  overthrew  the  cities  thereof,  that  let  not 
loose  the  prisoners  to  their  homes"  (Isa.  xiv.). 

§  291.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that,  in  many  portions  of  the  empire,  certain  i^medies  for 
great  o.nd  virulent  disorders  were  wrought  by  this  drastic 
method  of  treatment.  Chief  of  them  was  the  quenching, 
or  serious  discouragement,  among  the  mixed  populations  of 
small  neighbouring  states,  of  the  ancient  feuds  that  had 
made  them  perpetual  foes.  As  an  illustration  of  this  one 
has  only  to  think  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
various  peoples  of  Palestine  and  Sjrria,  after  the  deporta- 
tions of  so  many  of  their  inhabitants,  in  contrast  with  the 
bloody  and  devastating  wars  that  raged  in  the  times  of 
David  or  Ahab  or  Ahaz.  Western  Asia,  under  Esarhaddon 
or  Nebuchadrezzar,  was  a  more  peaceful  country,  as  well  as 
a  safer  region  for  travellers  or  tradei-s,  than  it  had  been 
before  the  unification.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  system,  the  establishment  of  a 
centralized  government,  with  a  due  adjustment  of  func- 
tions as  between  various  gi^ades  of  officials,  led  to  a  fuller 
and  surer  development  of  the  resouixjes  of  each  district, 
.  with  greater  economy  in  their  utilization  and  distribution. 
It  also  suggested  wider  and  more  comprehensive  ideas 
of  civil  government  and  the  destinies  of  nations.  It  gave 
to  many  petty  communities  a  notion  of  the  great  world 
outside  them.-  Above  all,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
better  types  of  world-empires  that  succeeded,  the  last  of 
which  was  to  be  the  indispensable  vehicle  for  the  diflfusion 
of  the  truth  about  the  world's  God  and  Saviour,  and  of  the 
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hope  of  the  establishment  of  a  Kingdom  that  should  not 
be  moved. 

§  292.  But  our  principal  oonoem  lies  with  the  little 
kingdoms  west  of  the  Jordan.  How  was  this  organization^ 
which  was  to  absorb  small  and  great  alike,  to  affect  the 
fortunes  of  Judah  and  Israel  ?  Was  this  nest  to  be  robbed, 
like  all  the  rest,  by  the  great  spoileri  and  the  unresisting^ 
forsaken  little  birds,  without  moving  the  wing  or  opening 
the  mouth  (Isa.  x.  14)  to  be  borne  away^  never  to  return, 
to  the  faranohes  that  had  sheltered  the  parent  dove  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  19)  so  long  and  so  safely?  History  gives  a  reply; 
but  the  answer  would  be  only  half  an  answer,  and  the  story 
would  be  only  half  told,  ^f  we  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
listen  to  the  profounder  word  of  Prophecy  (§  18  f.).  With 
what  message,  and  in  what  spirit,  the  Prophets  intervened, 
we  shall  have  opportunity  to  tell  when  the  oocasioos  of 
their  intervention  have  been  more  fully  unfolded. 

f  298.  The  condition  of  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  B.G.,  and  the  years  immediately  following^ 
has  already  been  brought  under  review.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  new  vicegerent  of  Asshur  made  his  presence  felt 
in  that  region,  whose  distracted  condition  seemed  almost. to 
invite  the  presence  of  an  arbiter.  But  the  affairs  of  the 
West->land  were  not  the  first  subject  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  Tiglathpileser.  After  seeing  order  restored 
in  the  disaffected  and  disturbed  districts  near  the  ci^pital, 
he  decided  that  Babylonia  should  be  the  scene  of  his  first 
military  operations.  In  that  region,  the  half-nomadio 
Aramiean  tribes  and  the  small  Chaldsean  states  (§  228) 
had  been  long  encroaching  from  all  sides  on  Central 
Babylonia,  and  were  probably  as  obnoxious  to  the  king  off 
Babylon,  Nabonassar  (747-784),  as  to  the  Assyrians* 
This  mler^  who  hss  become  famous  as  the  eponym  of  the 
era  with  which  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  begins,  was  perhaps 
friendly  to  Assyria.  Tiglathpileser,  five  months  after  his 
accession  (Sept.  745),  began  his  march  to  the  River-land. 
As  far  a'^  mn  be  gathered,  he  confined  himself  in  this 
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campaign  to  securing  the  southern  boundary  against  the 
Aramsdans,  and  the  establishing  of  strong  fortresses  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  the  turbulent  elements  in 
Babylonia.  The  leading  Aramsean  tribes,  southeastward 
of  Baghdad  on  the  Tigris,  he  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
followed  up  the  more  scattered  bands  of  the  same  family 
down  that  river  to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf.  Between  the 
Rivers  he  seized  the  city  of  Sippar,  and  received  pro* 
pitiatory  presents  from  the  priests  of  Babylon  and  other 
rich  seats  of  the  great  temple-worship,  who  were  doubtless 
glad  enough  to  welcome  the  representative  of  a  firm 
government,  aa  against  the  rapacious  Aramaean  and  Chal- 
dsBan  intruders.  Two  cities  were  built  and  fortified  at 
strategic  points,  and  he  at  once  illustrated  his  favourite 
policy  by  colonizing  them  with  the  prisoners  already  taken 
in  war,  and  forcing  them  to  do  garrison  service  under  his 
lieutenants.^  Nippur  was  the  southem  limit  of  this 
expedition,  by  which  he  earned  the  title  ^'king  of  Shumer 
and  Akkad  "  (§  110). 

§  294.  The  next  year  (744)  witnessed  the  subjugation 
of  Namar,  the  mountain-land  east  of  the  Lower  Zal^ 
Thence  his  troops  proceeded  eastward,  and  received  the 
tribute  of  many  of  the  Median  chie&,  without,  however, 
annexing  any  of  their  territory  to  his  empire.  His  plan 
was  rather,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  prevent  trouble  from  the 
side  of  any  of  the  countries  near  Assyria,  whose  permanent 
reduction  and  occupation  would  have  involved  him  in 
delay  and  loss,  while  the  more  important  regions  to  the 
far  west,  which  he,  like  his  predecessors,  held  to  be  the 
chief  prizes,  would  remain  unsubdued  and  unprofitable  to 
Aeshur.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  march  at  once 
against  the  West-land,  with  the  inmiediate  purpose  of 
securing  Arpad,  the  key-city  of  Syria,  then  a  great  fortress 
about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Aleppo  (cf.  §  250).  In 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  over-hasty.     At  any  rate,  we 


1  Lay.  17,  4-7 ;  n  R.  67,  6-18 ;  cf .  C«>  for  746  b.o. 
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find,  according  to  the  notice  in  the  Eponym  Canon,  that, 
while  Arpad  was  still  the  centre  of  operations,  he  came 
in  conflict  with  the  Armenians,  whose  forces  he  defeated. 
His  own  inscriptions  give  some  details,  according  to  which 
it  would  appear  that  a  great  league  was  formed  against 
him,  composed  of  Armenia,  still  a  power  of  wide-reaching 
influence  (cf.  §  256),  and  its  tributary  or  allied  states.' 
The  decisive  conflicts  took  place  in  Kommagene,  and  the 
campaign  ended  in  a  complete  defeat  of  the  northern  con- 
federates, with  the  result  that  the  first  serious  check  was 
put  upon  the  ambitious  career  of  the  rulers  of  the  land  of 
the  Lakes.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  main 
purpose  of  Tiglathpileser^  that  we  find  him  engaged  in 
and  about  Arpad  for  the  next  three  years  (748-740). 
The  endurance  of  this  city  against  the  victorious  forces  of 
the  great  conqueror  reminds  one  of  the  similar  heroism 
displayed  by  Damascus  (§  251).  It  was  finally  taken,  and 
thenceforward  it  was  used  as  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
subjection  both  of  Syria  on  the  south,  and  of  the  Cilicians, 
Hettites,  and  Cappadocians  on  the  north,  who,  no  doubt, 
kept  all  his  available  forces  busy  during  the  siege.  The 
fall  of  Arpad  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  these 
powerful  communities.  After  some  little  further  resis- 
tance from  the  half-Hettite  district  west  of  the  Orontes, 
the  whole  of  Northern  Syria  was  formally  incorporated 
into  the  empire,  and  furnished  with  a  regular  administra- 
tion.    These  matters  occupied  the  year  739. 

§  295.  In  Israel  and  Judah,  whose  fortunes  were  to  be 
so  vitally  affected  by  these  movements  of  the  Assyrian 
armies,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  class  of  men  who 
estimated  the  eirents  of  the  times  at  anything  like  their 
permanent  and  essential  value.  These  were  the  Prophets. 
The  importance  of  their  writings  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  means  of  historic  classification  has  already 
been  alluded  to  (§  18  f.).  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
note  carefully  their  attitude  towards  the  several  active 
elements  in  the  impending  revolution,  as  well  as  l^eir 
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ideas  upon  the  moral  and  political  issues  involved  in  the 
struggle.  All  attentive  Bible  readers  have  noticed  that 
the  rise  of  written  Prophecy  was  coincident  with  the  ap^ 
.  pearance  of  the  Assyrians  upon  the  national  horizon  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  We  have  now  seen  enough  of  the  pre^ 
determining  occasions  of  Prophecy  to  learn  that  this  was 
much  moi^  than  a  mere  coincidenoe.  There  was  no  inter- 
rupting chasm  between  unwritten  and  written  Prophecy; 
the  fundamental  message  of  Elijah  and  Glisha  was  the  same 
as  that  delivered  by  Joel  and  Amos,  IsMah  and  Micah, — 
the  moi*al  necessity  of  the  recognition  and  pure  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
righteousness,  which  was  the  essence  of  his  chaiucter. 
The  difference  between  the  two  was  that  the  form  and 
content'of  the  message,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  class,  were 
faroader  and  deeper  than  in  that  of  the  former;  the  examples 
and  the  lessons  of  their  teaching  were  not  merely  of 
national,  but  of  international,  or,  rather,  of  world-wide, 
significance  and  applicability. 

§  296.  The  interest  of  the  Prophets  in  political  and 
social  affairs,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  was  secondary 
and  indirect,  but  necessarily  very  keen  and  constant.  The 
moral  conduct  and  spiritual  temper  of  the  people,  while 
matters  of  individual  responsibility,  were  affected  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  by  external  influences;  and,  in 
the  period  of  transition  to  written  Prophecy,  occasions  and 
inducements  of  actions  which  demanded  public  recogni<» 
tion  and  comment  became  much  more  numerous  and 
complicated.  The  principal  of  these  hare  already  been 
indicated  in  another  connection  (§  271).  Government,  in 
the  old  days,  had  been  a  very  simple  matter,  transacted 
mainly  by  the  elders  at  the  city  gates,  while  the  king 
and  his  modest  court  officials  contented  themselveis  with 
the  care  of  the  national  defence,  and  the  collection  and 
administration  of  the  revenue  necessary  for  that  prime 
purpose.  But  in  the  era  which  began  with  ^Hhe  house  of 
"  in  Israel,  a  change  gradually  but  surely  liook  plaoe, 
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due  to  the  more  complex  relations  resulting  from  an 
extension  of  commerce,  international  entanglements,*  and 
the  influence  of  extra^Israelitish  manners  and  woiship 
upon  the  simple  habits  and  faith  of  a  race  of  agriculturists 
and  shepherds.  Judah  was  slower  in  coming  under  the 
new  order  of  things ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Uzi^iah  it  presented,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  aspect  as 
did  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  was  largely  under  the  con^ 
trol  of  the  same  dangerous  elements.  The  principal  evils 
which  the  Prophets  sought  to  counteract  were  such  as,  in 
every  age,  have  threatened  the  stability  and  welfare  of  all 
states  that  have  been  founded  in  justice,  temperance,  and 
the  fear  of  God,  and  have  had  a  strong  access  of  material 
prosperity;  they  were  the  families*  and  fashionable  vices 
of  greed,  dishonesty,  sensuality,  along  with  Uie  less  vulgar 
sins  of  frivolity  and  impiety.  It  was  the  external  o6ca« 
sions  provocative  of  such  iniquities,  that  justified  the 
interference  of  the  Prophets  in  public  affairs :  corruption 
in  high  places,  oppression  of  the  poor,  relaxing  of  the 
social  bond  through  class  distinctions  and  jealousies,  an 
increasing  tendency  to  centralization  and  despotism  in 
the  government,  and,  darkening  all,  the  black  shadow 
of  strange  worship,  with  its  seductions  and  abomi« 
nations. 

§  297.  The  essential  elements  of  Israel's  salvation, 
according  to  the  Prophets,  whose  work  and  word  were 
devoted  to  their  conservation  and  development,  were, 
accordingly,  these  two:  holiness  and  morality;  the  former 
consisting  in  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  latter, 
its  inseparable  accompaniment,  resting  upon  the  practical 
fulfilling  of  his  will.  And  as  soon  as  the  national  exis- 
tence became  visibly  dependent  upon  foreign  entangle- 
ments, and  the  national  worship  likely  to  be  debased  by 
the  introduction  of  strange  deities,  the  question  of  outside 
influences  became  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  spokes- 
men of  Jehovah.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  international 
relations  kept  continually  gi'owing  in  importance  until 
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it  assumed  an  illimitable  moral  magnitude,  with  the 
threatened  absorption  of  Israel  into  the  great  world- 
grasping  empire  of  Assyria.  The  chosen  people  were  to 
be  led  to  see  that  Jehovah  was  not  only  the  God  of  Israel 
but  the  God  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  while  he  had, 
in  a  special  sense,  known  them  only  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  he  had  also  determined  the  place  and  the  history 
of  the  nations  with  whose  fortunes  their  own  were  insep- 
arably intertwined.  Thus  he  had  indeed  brought  up 
Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  had  likewise  brought 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Aramaeans  from  Kir 
(Amos  ix.  7;  cf.  §  3).  And  while  the  nation  which  was 
overturning  the  kingdoms  and  making  the  earth  desolate 
was  seeking  to  subject  everything  to  Asshur,  Jehovah  was 
controlling  its  destiny  also,  and  making  it  the  instrument 
of  his  purpose  (Is.  x.  5  ff.).  The  word  of  Jehovah  to  the 
Prophets  was  therefore  fraught  with  a  universality,  as  well 
as  an  infinite  depth  of  meaning,  that  made  it  a  message  for 
all  peoples,  the  interpreter  of  History  for  all  the  ages, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  proclamation  of  the  birth-time 
of  a  new  spiritual  world. 

§  298.  Now  this  function  of  Prophecy,  as  "  the  teach- 
ing "  par  excellence  (Isa.  xlii.  21),  whereby  Jehovah's 
people  should  learn  of  his  ways  towards  them  and  towards 
the  nations,  brought  the  Prophets  into  an  attitude  of 
divided  interest  with  relation  to  present  and  impending 
struggles.  And  the  significance  of  their  utterances  for 
the  understanding  of  this  whole  period  lies  chiefly  in  a 
twofold  excitation  and  direction  of  their  sympathies  and 
efforts,  as  they  insisted  that  jsubjection  to  the  great 
despoiler  of  the  nations  was  to  be  dreaded,  and  yet  that 
it  was  necessary.  On  the  one  hand,  a  closer  rapproche- 
ment with  any  foreign  country  in  any  form,  and  especially 
with  the  most  influential  of  all  the  nations,  was  to  be 
deprecated  as  the  worst  possible  calamity,  and  that  for 
many  reasons,  which  now  require  little  explanation.  The 
social  fabric  would  be  still  fui-ther  undermined  by  reason 
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of  more  intimate  association  with  foreign  modes  of  thought 
and  living,  and  contact  with  them  at  more  numerous 
points.  The  simple  society  of  Israel  would  be  broken  up 
completely  under  the  influence  of  autocratic  and  aristo* 
cratic  pride,  which  would  set  the  fashion  for  the  rulers 
and  grandees,  as  well  as  determine  the  tendency  of  Israel's 
laws  and  customs ;  and  class  distinctions,  which  already 
portended  a  social  revolution,  would  be  developed  to  a 
degree  that  would  destroy  the  basis  of  the  national  weal. 
More  than  anything  else,  it  was  civil  quietude  and  domestic 
contentment  that  furnished  the  outward  conditions  of 
religious  and  moral  steadfastness  and  progress.  The 
foundation  of  society  was  the  old  agricultural  life,  with 
its  "homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure,"  its  frugality  and 
individual  independence.  Assimilation,  from  any  cause, 
with  the  trading  nations  round  about,  would  tend  to  foster 
the  commercial  spirit  and  dislodge,  debase,  and  disfranchise 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Absorption  in  the  great  Assyrian 
empire  would  mean  the  unification  of  Israel  with  the  other 
subject  states,  and  the  destruction  of  the  distinctive  feck^- 
tures  of  its  national  and  social  life. 

§  299.  But,  most  of  all  was  the  loss  of  Israel's  auton- 
omy to  be  dreaded  because  of  the  dependence  of  the 
national  existence  upon  the  purity  of  faith  and  worship. 
It  is  now  a  familiar  idea  to  us  (see  especially  §  68),  that, 
among  the  ancient  Semites,  the  worship  of  the  national 
deity  was  the  bond  of  national  unity,  and  that  this,  in^its 
turn,  was  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
life  and  prosperity.  And  it  followed  from  this  universally 
recognized  principle,  that  a  mixture  or  assimilation,  on 
any  considerable  scale,  of  two  or  more  peoples,  involved  to 
a  corresponding  extent  a  syncretism  of  their  respective 
cults,  and  practically  of  their  religious  beliefs ;  that  even 
the  vassalage  of  one  nation  to  another  brought  with  it  at 
least  an  outward  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  of  the 
suzerain;  and  that  the  extinction  of  one  nationalit}'  by 
another  had  for  its  result  the  effacement  of  the  conquered 
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religion.^  These  conMiderations  throw  a  flood  of  light  for 
us  upon  the  attitude  and  teaching  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Chaldeean  times.  The  worship  of  Jehovah 
must,  in  their  view,  be  maintained,  not  only  as  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  order  and  social  security,  but  also  as  the 
most  vital  and  cardinal  principle  of  the  national  life,  and 
the  most  essential  condition  of  the  national  existence. 
And  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  and  obedience  to  his  will,  were 
fettered  and  imperilled  if  tribute  and  homage  were  to  be 
paid  to  other  nations,  which  was  the  same  thing  as 
rendering  them  to  other  and  strange  gods.  We  now  see 
clear  1}'  of  what  consequence  the  aims  and  measures  of  .the 
new  Assyrian  empire  (§  282)  were  to  the  heroic  souls  that 
agonized  in  thought  and  speech  for  the  survival  of  the 
feeble  and  struggling  nation  of  Israel  and  of  the  faith  of 
Jehovah  as  its  only  hope«  To  accept  help  from  Assyria 
against  a  dreaded  foe  was,  in  the  -popular  view,  to  enjoy 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Assyrian  gods ;  to  beoome 
tributary  to  Assyria  was  to  render  homage  to  the  same 
deities,  with  the  inducement  to  combine  their  worship 
with  that  of  Jehovah;  to  be  annexed  to  Assyria,  as  the 
penalty  of  rebellion  and  defiance,  while,  in  the  view  of 
the  conquerors,  it  was  the  just  punishment  of  sin  against 
Asshur,  would  be  held,  by  them  and  the  conquered  alike, 
to  imply  the  defeat  and  detlironement  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
True  it  is,  that  the  Prophets  themselves,  and  a  small 
faithful  remnant,  knew  better  the  natui^  of  Jehovah ;  and 
that  their  work  and  teaching,  combined  with  the  discipline 
of  calamity  and  mourning,  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  a 
surer  faith  in  his  universal  Godhead  and  providence,  in 

^  This  principle  explains  Hos.  z.  5  f . :  *^The  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
shall  be  in  trepidation  for  the  calf-god  of  Beth-aven  (Bethel);  her  people 
are  in  grief,  and  her  priests  begin  to  tremble  because  of  its  glory  which 
has  gone  away  from  her  into  exile ;  it,  too,  shall  be  carried  into  Assyria  as 
an  offering  to  the  Great  King."  The  word  for  **  carry  "  here  is  connected 
with  the  Assyrian  biltu  "  tribute."  The  Inscriptions  abound  in  passages 
telling  how  the  kings  of  Asshur  despoil  the  conquered  peoples  of  thMr 
dethroned  and  saperseded  deities.    Cf.  2  Sam.  v.  21 ;  laa.  xlvi  11. 
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the  heart  ol  »  restored  and  purified  Israel.  But  they  ktxew 
also  tiiat  the  belief  and  fidelity  of  a  small  minority  could 
not  weigh  against  the  prejudices,  passions,  and  interests 
of  the  ignorant  majority,  with  the  rulers  and  nobles  at 
their  he^d,  who  heliered  pmctically  in  the  god  that  was  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions;  and  they  xigii1>ly 
anticipated  the  influx  of  social  and  moral  erils  that  would 
come  with  the  Assyrians  into  the  land.  Hence,  they  took 
their  stand  for  the  ancient  principle,  which  to  them  had  all 
the  force  of  a  theocratic  maxim,  that  Israel,  God's  peculiar 
possession,  should  dwell  by  itself  among  the  nations 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  28;  cf.  Num.  xxiii.  9).  The  time  might 
indeed  come  (as  it  actually  did  come)  when  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  true  patriotism  to  rest  quietly 
under  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  tyrant ;  but  this  was  to  be 
urged  on  the  ground  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  and 
that  failure  would  result  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
state  and  of  the  national  worship. 

§  300.  But  there  was  another  side  to  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  international  relations.  While  the  Prophets  recog- 
nized it  to  be  the  ideal  of  Israel's  destiny  that  it  should 
dwell  apart  from  what  was  unclean  and  unholy,  they  knew 
well  that  that  had  rarely  been  Israel's  lot  in  the  past,  and 
they  were  not  deceived  into  thinking  that  the  future  would 
bring  the  needed  isolation  and  renovation.  Nor  did  they 
dream  that  the  divided  Israel  was  strong  enough  to  subdue 
its  hereditary  foes,  or  the  mightier  armies  of  the  Great 
King.  Much  less  was  it  possible  that  the  holy  remnant 
in  Israel,  who  struggled  in  vain  against  the  corruptions 
of  their  own  people,  could  make  the  law  of  Jehovah  prevail 
among  the  nations  before  the  glorious  day  of  the  Messiah 
should  come,  whose  rays  had  only  begun  to  dawn  upon  the 
dark  political  horizon.  The  prospect  of  the  realization  of  the 
old  ideal  of  freedom  and  righteousness  was  dimmed,  even 
in  the  prosperous  times  that  followed  the  decline  of  Syria, 
by  forebodings  of  national  distress,  that  was  to  culminate 
in  the  most  dreaded  of  all  calamities,  —  captivity  and  exile. 
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§  801.    There  is  no  word  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 

more  full  of  tragic  suggestiveness  than  the  word  for  exile 

(mStf).     The  pathetic  associations   of  banishment,  the 

same  in  all  ages  to  lovers  of  home  and  country,  have  been 

commemorated  for  us  by  the  most  illustrious  exile  of  his 

time :  — 

Ta  lascerai  ogni  cosa  diletta 
Pill  caramente ;  e  questo  e  quello  strale 
Che  r  arco  deir  esilio  pria  saetta. 
Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
ho  pane  altrai,  e  com'  k  duro  calle 
Lo  soBDdere  e  il  salir  per  V  altrui  scale. 
Et  quel  che  piii  ti  graverit  le  spalle, 
Sara  la  compagnia  malvagia  e  soempia, 
Con  la  qual  tu  cadrai  in  questa  valle.^ 

Through  such  associations  it  came  to  signify  misery  and 
misfortune  in  general  (Job  xlii.  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  63),  having 
thus  passed  through  a  development  of  meaning  exactly  like 
that  of  the  Geiman  ElendJ^  Patriotic  and  religious  souls, 
feeling  so  keenly  the  need  of  isolated  freedom,  looked  back 
upon  the  bondage  of  Egypt  as  the  one  extreme  type  of 
distress  and  humiliation  in  the  past;  and  as  misfortunes 
were  now  coming  thickly  upon  Israel,  each  of  them  was  a 
foretaste  and  partial  experience  of  "captivity,"  suggesting 
the  awful  dread  that  the  national  life  might  yet  be  extin- 
guished in  a  wholesale  subjugation  and  oppression,  like 
that  which  preceded  and  conditioned  the  nation's  birth. 

§  302.  The  Prophet  Amos  already  uses  the  phrase  with 
a  significance  and  emphasis  which  the  circumstances  can 
be  made  to  justify  only  when  we  interpret  them  in  the 
light  of  this  larger  suggestion.  Speaking  and  working 
for  the  northern  kingdom,  but  keeping  his  own  people  of 
Judah  also  in  mind,  he  has  rankliilg  within  him  the  fresh 
recollection  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Tyrian  and  Philistian 
slave-hunters.     But  he  broadens  the  circle  of  his  observa- 


1  Dante,  Taradiso,  xvii,  65-68.    Of.  Jer.  xxii.  10,  27. 

<  Old  German  eliXenti^  Anglo-Saxon  eleland^  **  another  land.*' 
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tion,  and  his  hiHtorio  retrospeot  and  prospect.  The  Ara- 
mseaus  of  Damascos  are  now  brought  forward  as  the  ohief 
oppressors  of  God's  people,  and  with  them  are  arraigned 
the  Edomites  and  Ammonites.  But  he  goes  decisiyely 
beyond  these  peoples  also,  and  declares  that  what  Isi-ael 
had  suffered  from  them,  lamentable  and  serious  as  it  was, 
should,  under  the  divine  appointment,  be  followed  by  a 
devastation  of  the  whole  country,  and  an  actual  deporta^ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  to  ^^go  into  captivity 
beycmd  Damascus"  (v.  27;  cf.  vi.  14;  iv.  2  f. ;  vi.  7;  vii. 
17;  ix.  4,  8  f.).  Thus  we  have  the  fateful  Assyrians,  not 
indeed  mentioned  by  name,  yet  unmistakably  alluded  to. 
And  what  is  most  remarkable,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
Prophet's  foresight,  he  predicts  the  triumph  of  the  empire 
of  the  Tigris  over  all  the  western  nations,  at  a  time 
(c.  765)  when  not  only  was  Israel  at  the  height  of  its 
power, ^  but  Assyria  was  more  depressed  than  it  had  been 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  pre- 
serve its  own  autonomy  (§  257  f.). 

§  303.  But  the  Prophets  regarded  these  movements, 
whether  impending  or  in  progress,  as  having  less  political 
than  religious  import.  Their  patriotism  received  its  dbief 
inspiration  from  the  thought  that  their  people  was  the 
people  of  the  living  God ;  and  even  the  outward  preserva- 
tion of  Israel  became  to  them  of  less  consequence  than 
their  fidelity  to  Jehovah.  God's  righteousness  was  the 
principle  for  which  they  stood;  and  that  must  be  vindicated 
whatever  should  become  of  the  nation  which  alone  he  had 
known  among  the  families  of  the  earth.  If  the  holy  people 
should  be  holy  only  in  their  name  and  election,  and  refuse. 
to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  Covenant  God  in  its 
manifest  requirements,  that  vindication  must  still  take 
place  in  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  such 
gross  infidelity.  They  chose  to  serve  other  gods  in  the 
holy  land,  but  their  fate  must  be  to  serve  them  rather  in 
unholy  ("unclean")  lands,  where  both  the  worship  and 

1  Cf.  Green,  Moses  and  the  Prophets^  p.  347  f. 
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ihe  presence  of  Jehovah  were  unknown  (Amos  vli.  17; 
Ho8.  ix.  3  f.).  Banishment  and  eaptiyity  were,  there* 
fore,  the  just  and  necessary  meed  of  punishment  for  sins 
which  the  righteous  Grod  of  Israel  oould  not  tolerate,  and 
which  the  Prophets  spent  their  lives  in  denouncing  and 
combating. 

§  304.  The  issues  were  made  clearer  as  the  motives  of 
the  action  were  gradually  developed  and  the  actors  began 
to  come  upon  the  arena.  Thus,  while  Amos  dwells  upon 
the  idea  of  exile  for  Israel,  he,  as  abeady  said,  does  not 
name  that  great  empire,  within  whose  ample  territory  the 
deported  Hebrews  should  find  their  place  of  banishment* 
Hosea,  his  next  successor  in  the  northern  kingdom,  finds 
himself  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Assyrian  regime, 
when  Tiglathpileser,  victorious  over  the  Armenians  and 
Northern  Syria,  appears  on  the  borders  of  Palestine.  The 
author  of  Zech.  ix.  ff.  watches  the  same  movements  on 
behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  foresees  that  kingdom 
as  already  under  Assyrian  dominion.  But  we  must  not 
anticipate  the  historical  relations  of  these  and  subsequent 
Prophets,  whose  utterances  we  cannot  appreciate  till  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  the  Assyrian  policy  in  the 
West^land.-  We  shall  now,  therefore,  return  to  the  scene 
of  military  operations  in  Northern  Syria. 


CHAPTER  V 

NOBTHEBK  ISRAEL  A  VASSAL  TO  ASSTBIA 

§  305.  OuB  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Tiglathpileser 
in  his  career  of  western  conquest  was  interrupted  (§  294) 
at  the  point  of  time  when  he  had  received  the  homage  of 
Northern  Sjrria,  after  his  subjugation  of  Arpad,  and  had 
organized  all  that  region  under  Assjrrian  administration. 
The  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (738)  witnessed  the  taking 
of  a  decisive  step  in  his  conquest  of  the  West-land.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  his  march  southward  was  offered  by  the 
powerful  state  formed  under  the  hegemony  of  Hamath. 
Over  the  region  thereby  included  he  claimed  jurisdiction, 
on  the  ground  of  the  conquests  of  Ramman-nirari  III| 
made  over  forty  years  before,  and  held  a  few  years  longer 
on  precarious  tenure  by  his  feeble  successors  (§  260, 
257  f.).  Surprisingly  enough,  the  present  movement  of 
the  Assyrian  invader  is  found,  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  interpretation  of  a  fragmentary  inscription,  to 
faring  him  directly  into  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

§  306.  From  the  hints  given  us  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglathpileser  himself,  and  the  notices  contained  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  form  a  fairly  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  condition  of  affaiis  in  Palestine  at  this  juncture. 
The  rapidly  changing  fortunes  of  its  leading  states  at  this 
time  are  suggestive  of  an  historical  kaleidoscope.  Jero* 
boam  II,  the  restorer  of  Israel's  power  aud  prestige,  had 
been  but  a  few  years  dead,  and  his  dominions  had  shrunk 
away  under  the  anarchy  and  misrule   that  followed  his 

death  (§  267),  to  the  limits  of  the  realm  controlled  by  the 
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founder  of  his  dynasty.  Menahem,  who  now  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Samaria,  had  a  heavy  task  to  maintain  his 
usurped  authority,  which  he  was  unable  fully  to  do,  even 
after  he  had  adopted  measures  of  extreme  rigour  and 
barbarity  against  those  who  refused  their  allegiance  (2  K. 
XV.  16).  His  kingdom,  instead  of  forming  a  barrier  to 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  was  rather  in  a 
condition  to  invite  their  approach  and  intervention.  But 
Judah,  which  had  become,  through  the  energy  and  military 
genius  of  Uzziah  (§  268),  a  truly  formidable  power,  was 
now,  in  the  closing  days  of  his  reign,  in  a  position  to 
which  it  had  never  before  attained,  and  which  it  was  not 
long  to  occupy.  A  decisive  proof  of  the  justness  of  this 
estimate  is  apparently  furnished  by  a  fragment  of  the 
annals  of  Tiglathpileser.  After  the  taking  of  Arpad,  and 
while  the  states  of  Northern  Sjo'ia  were  being  reduced  and 
organized,  Hamath  and  its  subject  cities  became  convinced 
of  their  own  imminent  danger.  They  looked  for  aid  to 
the  lands  as  yet  unsubdued,  and  sought  protection  from 
the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the  West,  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah. 

§  807.  The  course  of  events  is  obscure  until  the  arrival 
of  Tiglathpileser  at  the  border  of  Israel.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  part  played  by  Uzziah,  his  allies  in  Northern 
and  Middle  Syria  received  no  benefit  from  their  treaty 
with  him,  and  were  speedily  brought  to  subjection.  After 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  districts  by  name  and 
locality,  the  annals  of  the  king,  under  the  year  788,  sum 
up  the  results  of  this  campaign  as  follows:^  "Ninfeteen 
districts  belonging  to  Hamath,  with  their  circumjacent 
towns  lying  along  the  shore  of  tTie  Western  Sea,  which  in 
sinfulness  (cf .  §  290)  and  vileness  had  allied  themselves  ^ 
to  Azariah,  I  restored  to  the  territory  of  the   land  of 

1  So  I  translate  IH  R.  9, 30  fl. 

*  The  much-disputed  word  ekimu,  I  take  to  be  for  t'iblmu,  from  a  root 
0^3,  to  "combme,  associate.''  Cf.  Jdmu,  "family,"  etc.  KogoodBeiuie 
can  be  got  from  DDM«,  to  **  take,  seize.*' 
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Asshur;  my  governora  and  administrators  I  set  over  them." 
The  description  shows  that  the  newly  annexed  territory  ^ 
stretched  from  Hamath  westward  to  the  sea,  and  included 
the  southerly  slopes  of  Mount  Amanus,  the  northerly 
declivities  of  Lebanon,  and  the  country  lying  between. 
This  was  an  important  step  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
rest  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  exclusion  of  Egypt 
from  all  share  in  Asiatic  affairs.  The  similar  conquests 
made  already  (§  227,  260)  had  been  lost  to  Assyria.  Now 
Tiglathpileser  takes  care  that  the  land,  with  its  abundant 
forests,  its  strong  fortresses,  and  its  varied  resources, 
should  be  secured  perpetually ;  and  he  puts  in  practice  his 
system  of  deportation  and  repopulation,  whose  effective- 
ness he  had  already  proved  in  the  east  and  north. 
Accordingly,  we  learn  that  80,300  captives,  taken  in  his 
other  wars,  were  settled  in  the  old  domain  of  Hamath,  and 
that  many  of  the  native  inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
Ulluba,  in  Cappadocia,  whither,  according  to  the  Eponym 
Canon,  one  of  his  main  expeditions  of  789  had  been 
directed.  It  is  further  detailed  how  the  annexed  districts 
were  administered  as  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  What 
immediately  preceded  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  these 
cities  of  Middle  Syria  is  not  so  easily  made  out.  The 
brief  phrases  which  appear  plainly  here  and  there  in  the 
mutilated  lines  that  introduce  the  report  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  territory  of  Hamath,  seem  to  support  the  view  that 
Judah  had  been  exercising  a  protectorate  over  the  nineteen 
districts.  Other  portions  of  Syria  seem  also  to  have  sought 
his  protection ;  but.  they  were  overawed  by  the  pomp  and 
tumult  of  the  Ass}Tian  army  on  the  march  and  the 
destruction  already  effected  by  it.  Their  forces  submitted 
with  little  or  no  resistance,  in  order  to  escape  annihila- 
tion, their  chief  cities  being  then  razed  and  devastated. 
The  Hamathseans,  who  were  in  treaty  with  Azariah, 
encouraged  him  to  take  the  lead  in  resisting  further 
aggression.     Whether  he  succeeded  or  not  we  do  not  as 

1  Among  the  districts  is  mentioned  Hadrach  (§  258). 
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yet  fully  know;  but  it  seems  likely  that  he  did,  and  that 
an  army  sent  by  him  to  cooperate  with  the  beleaguered 
districts  was  driven  baok^  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  of 
Asshur,  and  forced  to  surrender.^ 

§  808.  Uzziah  (Azariah)  was  then  in  the  rery  latest 
days  of  his  life,  and  Jotham  was  acting  as  regent  (2  K. 
xy*  5),  and  directing  all  military  movements,  though 
apparently  not  determining  the  national  policy.  The 
effect  of  the  campaign  of  738  upon  the  fortunes  of  Judah 
must  have  been  disastrous.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  be 
Inclined  to  bold  as  to  the  active  part  taken  by  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  it  is  clear  that  its  prestige  was  broken,  and  its 
acknowledged  hegemony  among  the  Western  states  brought 
to  an  end.  Henceforth  we  know  it  as  an  isolated  princi*- 
pality,  ^^  powerless  to  succour  a  friend  or  ward  off  an 
enemy."  Jotham's  separate  reign  lasted  but  two  or  three 
years  at  the  longest  (§  269) ;  then  the  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing Ahaz  (785-716  ?)  followed  the  example  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  and  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  As83nrians. 

§  809.  Have  we  any  record  or  monument  of  this  dis* 
aster  in  the  Hebrew  literature?  The  histories  do  not 
mention  it,  either  directly  or  by  suggestion.  This  in 
itself  would  not  be  very  surprising,  for  they  have  omitted 
many  momentous  matters  otherwise  well  attested.  But 
what  the  histories  leave  unchronicled  is  usually  noticed 
by  the  Prophets,  who  had  a  keener  interest  in  politics  than 
contemporary  annalists  or  later  compilers.  Prophecy, 
however,  makes  no  obvious  allusion  to  this  supposed 
event.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  formed  one  of 
the  occasions  of  the  opening  discourse  of  Isaiah,  ^  the  great 
arraignment,"  which  may  then,  after  all,  not  be  out  of 
chronological  order.  Verses  7-9  seem  to  describe  a  press- 
ing national  danger  and  a  serious  loss  of  territory,  and  the 
chapter  has  therefore  been  assigned  by  many  to  the  period 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  best  sense  tha^  can.  be  made  out  of  the  second 
annalistic  fragment  in  lit  K.  0.  T*or  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
whole  matter,  see  Note  0  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  Sinacherib's  invasion,  thirty^seven  years  laten  It  is, 
however,  generally  admitted  that  the  situation  pictured 
in  the  passage  in  question  is  more  or  less  idealized;  and 
if  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  place  it  at  the  very  late 
date  referred  to,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
located  in  the  beginning  of  Isaiah's  prophetio  career,  to 
which  in  all  other  respects  it  is  better  suited.  It  would 
thus  have  been  composed  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jotham,^  which  followed  quickly  upon  the  death  of  Uzziah. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  look  for  an  historical  situation  such 
as  might  naturally  have  suggested  the  gloomy  diagnosis  of 
Judah^s  political  condition  (v.  7,  0)  made  by  the  great 
pathologist  of  the  Jewish  state.  It  may  very  well  have 
been  that  the  isolation  of  Judah  effected  by  ihd  triumph 
of  Tiglathpileser,  formed  the  basis  of  the  culminating 
thought  contained  in  v.  8 :  ^^  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  ia 
left  as  a  booth  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodging-place  in  a 
cueiimber  garden,  as  a  beleaguered  city."  The  whole 
passage  should  thus  be  interpreted  as  a  forecast  of  future 
calamities  coloured  by  a  national  misfortune,  whose  results 
were  making  themselves  felt  in  national  depression  and 
impotence.  A  similar  situation  presents  itself  in  ch.  v. 
86,  which  must  be  held  to  be  also,  at  least  partly,  predion 
tive,  and  to  describe  calamities  of  which  the  people  had 
already  had  a  foretaste  in  the  defeat  of  their  army  by  the 
AnByrians,  and  iiheir  exol««ion  from  outeide  affain..  The 
isolation  of  Judah  was  seen  to  be  henceforth  complete,  and, 
however  desirable  this  might  be  in  peaceful  and  prosperous 
times  (§  298  f.),  it  was  now  to  be  deplored  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  that  threatened  to  lead  to  the 
cQssolution  of  the  body  politic. 

§  810«  Judah  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  recovered 
insoriptions  of  Tiglathpileser,  but  the  sister  kingdom  is 
freqaently  alluded  to.     The  statements  in  his  annals  next 


>  This  date  Is  preferred  by  Driver,  on  different  grounds  ;  see  Isaiah, 
Mb  Lif^  and  TYnut,  p.  19  f •   So  also  Qesenius,  Delltneh,  and  Dflhnann. 
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in  order  do  not,  however,  give  all  the  information  we 
need,  even  at  this  earlier  stage  of  contact.  We  are  told 
by  him,  in  the  closing  portion  of  his  report  for  788  B.C., 
that  he  received  the  tribute  of  a  large  number  of  states, 
which  were  in  the  meantime  not  formally  annexed.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  Cappadocia  to  Palestine,  and  in 
the  number  we  find  the  name  of  ^^Menahem,  king  of 
Samaria."  Among  the  multifarious  operations  of  himself 
and  his  generals,  the  details  of  his  transactions  with  this 
Israelitish  prince  are  omitted;  but  we  can  supply  an 
important  element  in  the  story  from  the  Biblical  record. 
We  read  (2  K.  xv-  19  f.):  "Then  came  Pul,  king  of 
Assyria,  against  the  land,  and  Menahem  gave  to  Pul  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver  that  his  power  might  be  with 
him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  power.  And  Menahem 
assessed  the  money  upon  Israel,  upon  all  the  freeholders, 
so  that  they  should  give  to  the  king  of  Assyria  each  man 
fifty  shekels  of  silver.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  turned 
back  and  did  not  remain  there  in  the  land."  We  learn 
from  this  what  the  annals  of  the  king  do  not  inform  us, 
that  the  great  invader  made,  at  least,  a  threatening  descent 
upon  the  borders  of  Israel.  In  all  probability  he  had 
intended  to  strike  at  the  whole  north  of  Palestine,  for  his 
annals  mention  the  names  of  "Rezon,  king  of  Damascus," 
and  "Hirom,  king  of  Tyre,"  as  his  tributaries  also,  and 
they  would  seem  to  have  purchased  a  reprieve  in  the  same 
manner  as  Israel  did.  We  get  further  an  illustration  of 
the  process  by  which  the  principalities  within  reach  of 
Assyrian  aggression  were  gradually  reduced,  so  that  their 
ultimate  submission  was  rapidly  accelerated.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  (and  the  same  principle  was  doubt- 
less in  force  in  the  other  threatened  kingdoms)  from  the 
independent  property-owners,  who  were  liable  to  serve  in 
war,  but  whose  service  might  be  commuted  by  a  money 
payment,  as  the  king's  due  in  time  of  need.  The  with- 
drawal of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  from  a  petty 
kingdom  like  Israel,  already  pretty  well  depleted  by  the 
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ravages  of  domestic  strife,  must  have  brought  it  to 'the 
rerge  of  exhaustion;  and  this  was  only  the  first  instal- 
ment! This  amount  of  booty,  so  promptly  acquired,  may 
suggest  to  us  what  an  enormous  treasiLre  must  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  later  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
in  their  eountless  levies  upon  a  host  of  nations  in  the 
richest  portion  of  the  world  (Isa.  xlv.  3). 

§  811.  With  this  invasion  of  the  borders  of  Israel,  and 
the  bargain  made  on  such  favourable  terms  with  King 
Menahem,  the  Great  King  appears  to  have  suspended  for 
a- season  his  <^ratioiis  in  the  West* laud.  The  gains  be 
had  made  in  these  four  years  were  large  and  substantial. 
Besides  the  subjection  and  partial  annexation  of  the  more 
nortiberly  kingdoms  in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  lie  subdued 
and  brought  under  organised  Assyrian  rule  all  of  Northern 
and  Middle  Syria,  and  laid  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  as 
well  as  Israel  and  the  leading  Phoenician  cities,  under 
heavy  bonds  to  keep  the  Asiatic  peace,  as  the  vassals  of 
Asshur.  He  bad  made  a  long  stride  towards  Egypt,  and 
was  soon  to  make  a  much  longer  one.  Affairs  in  the 
East  claimed  his  attrition  more  pressingly,  however,  and 
so  we  find  him  ior  the  next  three  years  absefnt  from  the 
Mediterranean  coastland.  In  787  he  describes  himself 
as  busied  with  the  more  thorougb  conquest  of  Media, 
which  he  ravaged  from  the  borders  of  Armenia  on  the 
north  to  the  territory  of  Babylonia  on  the  south.  Besides 
fighting,  plundering,  and  ravaging,  he  ^'annexed  huge 
districts  of  Media  to  the  realm  of  Asshur,"  and  settled 
them  with  colonies  of  prisoners  taken  in  other  w&rs.^  .  The 
two  following  years  (786  and  786)  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  a  prolonged  and  determined  enterprise  directed 
against  Armenia.  The  defeat  sustained  by  the  daring 
soldiers  of  this  formidable  rival  in  745  (§  294)  had  pre? 

J  C"»for  737.  This  notice,  as  given  in  KAT«,  p.  486  (Engl.  tr.  IT,  p.  104  f.), 
is  to  be  corrected  to  read  *Ho  Media  *^  (a-na  Mad-^ai).  The  annalistic 
narratiye  is  given  in  Lay.  67,  6  ff.,  68,  which  continues  III  R.  9  Nr.  8^ 
A  Bammary  of  the  oonqoest  is  also  given  in  U  R.  67, 29-42. 
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vented  any  further  aggression  from  the  aotrtih;  but  Tig- 
lathpileser  now  sought  to  mtike  the  ambitious  kingdom 
forever  innocuous.  The  expedition  culminated,  after 
repeated  defeats  of  the  Armenians  within  their  own 
boundaries,  in  the  investment  of  Turushpa  (the  modera 
Van);*  But  as  this  fortress  wsa,  by  its  situation,  impreg- 
nable, he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  setting  up  his 
own  statue  before  the  city  gates.  The  annexation  of  lacge 
districts  westward  to  the  boitiers  of  Cappadocia,  lately 
under  tine  sway  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lakes,  proved  that 
this  symbol  of  victory  meant  much  more  than  a  temporary 
triumph. 

§  812.  His  hands  were  now  free  to  undertake  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  West^land,  and  in  734  he 
made  Palestine  itself  the  scene  of  his  operations.  We  get 
our  best  view  of  the  condition  of  the  peoples  of  this  regieo 
during  the  intervening  three  years  from  the  interpreting 
voice  of  Hebrew  Prophecy.  The  principal  part  of  the 
Book  of  Hosea  (ch.  iv.-xiv.)  was  written  about  this  time^ 
and  it  has  mostly  to  do  with  Israel's  moral  sod  political 
conduct  during  the  bxiei  period  of  reprieve  from  Assyrian 
invasion.  To  one  who  reads  it  with  an  open  eye,  it  is 
full  of  allusions  to  that  world-conquering  power  and  ifa9 
control  of  the  destiny  of  Israel.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
had  passed  since  Amos  had  uttered  his  words  of  wamingt 
with  a  thinly  veiled  announcement  of  the  revival  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  and  its  consequences  to  the  chosen  people* 
And  Hosea  himself,  in  his  earlier  discourse  (eh.  i.-^iii.), 
written  about  748  B.C.,  while  Jeroboam  was  still  alive 
(i.  4),  reiterates  the  prediction  of  Israel's  captivity  in 
more  explicit  language  (iii.  4  f.).  The  watchful  Prof^bet 
now  saw  that  both  inner  motives  and  motives  extmMOus 
to  Israel  were  conspiring  to  bring  on  a  conflict  between 
his  own  country  and  Assyria,  in  which  the  smaller  king- 
dom would  be  shattered  and  destroyed  ;  that  Jehovah  was 
preparing,  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  disaffection  which 
demanded  chastisement,  an  adequate  scourge  in  the  in^ 
sibtible  army  of  Tiglathpileser. 
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§  818.  We  learn  from  Hosea  (vii.  11 ;  xii.  1 ;  ct  vii.  8) 
that  there  was  at  least  a  portion  of  his  people  who  looked 
to  Egypt  for  their  deliveranoe,  and  had  entreated  its 
intervention.  The  fact  that  the  Prophet  refers  so  little 
to  this  diplomatic  movement  is  proof  of  its  subordinate 
importance.  Since  the  unsnccessfnl  invasion  in  the  time 
of  Asa  (§  215),  Egypt  had  not  intermeddled  in  the  affairs 
of  Palestine.  Who  the  ruling  power  in  Egypt  at  this 
date  was  is  uncertain.  It  was  now  the  closing  period  of 
the  twenty-third  Dynasty^  and  a  king,  named  Zet  by 
Manetho,  but  as  yet  unknown  from  the  monuments,  was 
ruling  in  Tanis  (Zoan).  But  at  Sais  another  dynasty 
(the  twenty-fourth)  was  in  force;  and  the  Ethiopian, 
which  was  soon  to  absorb  them  all  (^the  twenty-fifth 
Djmasty),  was  making  itself  felt  as  an  independent  power. 
It  is  evident  from  this  outline  statement  alone,  that  resort 
to  Egypt  was  likely  to  meet  with  but  little  practical 
response;  and,  in  fact,  Hosea  tells  his  people  that  they 
would  become  an  object  of  scorn  to  their  expected  ally 
(vii.  16);  the  refugees  who  should  seek  shelter  there  would 
only  be  adding  a  few  more  graves  to  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  great  necropolis  at  Memphis  (ix.  (9). 

§  314. '  To  Assjrria,  however,  the  country  had  been 
already  mortgaged,  and  the  creditor  was  one  not  apt  to 
restrict  himself  to  what  was  nominated  in  the  bond. 
Hosea  evidently  regards  its  .fate  as  already  sealed:  Ephraim 
*is  crushed  in  judgement"  (i,e,  war,  v.  11);  ** strangers 
have  devoured  his  strength  "  (vii.  9);  **  Israel  is  swallowed 
up;  now  arfe  they  among  the  nations  as  a  vessel  which 
none  desires"  (viii.  8);  **I  will  send  a  fire  among  his 
cities,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof^'  (viii.  14); 
** Ephraim  shall  bring  out  his  children  to  the  slayer"  (ix. 
18);  **all  thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled 
Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle  "  ^  (x.  14) ;  **over  night  shall 
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1  A  king  ot  Hoab,  mentioned  by  Tiglatbpileser  III  as  one  of  hi^ 
tributaries  (II R.  67,  60),  bore  the  name  StjlamdnUi  which  is  exactly  tlie 
name  before  ua.  '*  Bo(Ar«rbel "  may  i^rewnt  Arbela  (the  modern 
Irbid),  east  of  the  Jotdan,  near  Pelln.  See  KAT^,  p.  440  ff.  and  cf.  §  337. 
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the  king  of  Israel  be  utterly  cut  off  "  (x.  15).  Thus  dis- 
aster and  ruin  are  doubly  linked  with  Assyria ;  it  was  the 
appeal  to  Assyria  that  brought  on  their  present  desperate 
situation,  and  the  end  would  be  that  Assyria  should  root 
them  out  of  their  saored  land  and  disperse  them  over  its 
wide  domain:  ^^When  Ephxaim  saw  his  sickness  and 
Judah  his  wound,  then  went  Ephraim  unto  Assyria  and 
sent  to  the  Great  King,^  but  he  is  not  able  to  heal  you, 
neither  shall  he  cure  you  of  your  wound"  (v.  18)» 
^^ Ephraim  was  like  a  silly  dove  without  understanding; 
they  called  unto  Egypt,  they  went  unto  Assyria  "  (vii.  11). 
^^They  went  up  (i.e.  inland)  to  Assyria  like  a  wild  ass 
(cf.  Ishmael  in  Gen.  xvi.  12)  alone  by  himself"  (viii.  9). 
**They  shall  not  dwell  (any  longer)  in  Jehovah's  luid;  but 
Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt  (as  fugitives),  and  they 
shall  eat  unclean  food  (see  §  299)  in  Assyria"  (ix.  3). 
"  They  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations  "  (ix.  17). 
They  would  be  compelled  not  only  to  forego  their  boasted 
worship  of  Jehovah,  in  strange  lands,  but  would  even  have 
to  renounce  it,  as  the  condition  of  vassalage  to  Assyria: 
^The  inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall  be  in  dismay  for  the 
Calf  (LXX)  of  Beth-aven;  for  her  people  shall  grieve  over 
it,  and  her  priests  shall  shriek  over  it,  because  of  its  glory, 
for  it  is  gone  away  from  her  into  exile.  It,  too,  shall  be 
borne  to  Assyria  as  a  present  to  the  Great  King"  (cf.§  299). 
Of  late  they  had  had  rulers  of  a.  certain  kind  in  abundance, 
and  had  secured  at  a  great  sacrifice  the  neutrality  or 
protection  of  Assyria;  but  now  they  were  losing  them 
almost  as  fast  as  they  were  raised  up  (xiii.  10  f. ;  cf.  Zech. 
xi.  8),  and  they  would  soon  be  deprived  not  only  of  allies, 
but  of  both  king  and  nobles  altogether:  *'  Yea,  though  th^ 
hire  (allies)  among  the  nations,  now  will  I  restrain  them, 
and  they  will  cease  for  a  little  from  anoipting  a  king  and 
princes  (viii.  10,  LXX).  Such  was  the  political  and 
religious  outlook  of  Israel,  according  to  Hosea,  writing 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Menahem,  at  a  time  when 

1  See  Note  10  in  Appendix. 
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the  futility  of  the  Assyrian  negotiations  was  beginning  to 
be  apparent,  and  the  causes  of  internal  decay,  long  working 
in  the  nation,  were,  to  the  Prophet  at  least,  fast  bringing 
it  to  ruin. 

§  815.  Another  observer,  of  about  the  same  time,  whose 
prophetic  utterances  have  come  down  to  us  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  writings  of  Zechariah  (Zech.  ix.-xi.),  has  also  a 
good  deal  to  say  of  the  revolution  to  be  bix>ught  about  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  through  the  Assyrians.  Belonging  9m 
he  did  to  the  Southern  Kingdom,  which  had  not  as  yet 
suffered  direct  invasion,  his  allusions  to  particular  events 
are  less  specific,  and  his  language  being  also  somewhat 
vague  and  symbolical,  interpreters  have  found  it  difficult 
to  agree  as  to  the  date  of  the  Prophecy.^  All  of  the  his- 
torical references,  however,  can  be  explained  from  the 
histoiy  of  these  times.  The  anonymous  Prophet  sees  the 
cities  of  Phoanieia  and  of  the  Philistines  sharing  the  fate 
of  Northern  and  Middle  and  Southern  Syria,  represented 
by  Hadrach,  Hamath,  and  Damascus  (ix.  1-8).  The  oaks 
of  Lebanon  and  the  cedars  of  Bashan  are  laid  low  by  a  sud^ 
den  desolating  storm  (xi.  1,  2),  and,  as  is  next  described, 
in  language  still  more  figurative,  Ephraim,  in  which 
anarchy  had  so  prevailed  that  three  of  its  rulers  (^'  shep- 
herds ")  had  been  cut  off  in  one  month  (cf.  2  K.  xv.  13?), 
was  to  be  smitten  in  its  length  and  breadth;  and  the 
alliance  between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  had  been  the 
prophetic  ideal  for  an  invincible  theocratic  kingdom  (x.  6 ; 
cf.  Hos.  i.  11,  E.  v.),  should  be  broken  (xi.  3-14),  and  a 
"  frivolous  ruler  "  should  succeed,  who  was  to  devour  the 
substance  of  the  people  (xi.  15-17). 

§  316.  We  shall  now  see  how  the  facts  of  History 
accord  with  the  previsions  of  Prophecy.  In  Israel,  impor- 
tant changes  had  taken  place  between  Tiglathpileser's  two 
great  expeditions  to  the  West.  Menahem  had  died,  appar- 
ently by  a  natural  death,  after  a  brief  reign.  His  son 
Pekahiah  (736-735   B.C.)  found  the  people  still  discon- 

1  See  Note  11  in  Appendix. 
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tented,  and,  in  little  over  a  yeajr,  the  general  of  ihe  anaj, 
Pekalx,  at  the  head  of  a  amall  band  of  Gileaditea  forming 
a  detachment  of  the  body*^uard,  came  upon  him  auddanl; 
in  his  own  palace,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  reign. 
The  successor  was,  of  course,  Pekah  (785-738).  He  was 
an  enterprising xuler,  and  was  firmly  of  the  conviction  that 
a  new  policy  was  needed,  if  Israel  was  to  regain  its  old- 
time  position.  He  felt  that  the  unaccustomed  vassalage, 
under  which  the  state  had  been  brought  by  Menahem, 
should  come  to  an  end  and  the  exhausting  tribute-paying 
be  stopped.  Damascus  had  then  a  ruler  like-minded  with 
Pekah,  and  the  two  sought  to  form  a  league  among  the 
Western  states  for  defence  against  the  coiiimon  de«poiler, 
whose  vengeance  they  had  to  expect  as  the  consequence  of 
defiance.  Judah,  now  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Isaiah,  refused  to  join  the  combination,  and  the  northern 
confedarates,  who,  in  any  case,  desired  an  opportunity  to 
humble  their  superior,  Judah,  made  common  cause  against 
their  dissident  neighbour,  with  a  view  to  his  complete 
subjugation  (cf.  §  270). 


CHAPTER  VI 

TASSALAGB  OF  JXTDAH  AND  THE  PROPHBTIO 

INTERVENTION 

§  817.  As  already  mentioned  (§  270),  the  death  of 
Jotham  (o.  786)  in  early  manhood  left  the  settlement  of 
this  deplorable  strife  to  his  sticcessor,  Ahaz  (786-719  ?), 
iiiio  came  to  the  thrcme  a  mere  j'^outh  (Isa.  iii.  4,  12). 
The  reign  of  Ahaz  formed  a  tnming-point  in  the  histoiy 
of  Judah  in  more  than  one  way.  Looking  backward  for  a 
moment,  we  see  that  the  reforms  under  Jehoash  (§  264) 
had  giyen  consistency  and  definiteness  to  the  ofiScial 
worship,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  life  of  the  people ;  and 
these  advantages  were  maintained  during  the  three  follow- 
ing reigns,  in  spite  of  the  unsettling  influences  flowing 
from  the  changing  political  and  social  conditions  (§  296). 
In  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  outward  prosperity 
seemed  to  guarantee  the  conservation  of  those  religious 
interests  so  vitally  connected  with  the  development  and 
perpetuation  of  the  theocratic  state ;  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
the  cause  which  contributed  most  largely  to  corruption 
and  degeneracy  in  worship  and  morals. 

§  818.  We  have  the  whole  inner  history  of  the  time  set 
forth  by  one  who  lived  in  it,  and  gave  himself  to  its  study 
and  interpretation  with  matchless  insight  and  energy  of 
BOuL  The  critical  three  years  from  the  last  of  Uzziah  to 
the  first  of  Ahaz  formed  the  first  period  of  Isaiah *s  pro- 
phetic career,  and  the  subject  of  the  first  section  of  his 
Prophecy.  And  he  has  analyzed  the  temper  and  tendeQcies 
of  the  Jerusalem  of  that  date  with  such  an  absolute  mastety 
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of  all  the  issues  involved,  that  his  discourses  remain  not 
only  an  unrivalled  piece  of  classic  literature,  but  the  best 
manual  of  the  principles  of  moral  sociology  ever  given  t* 
the  world.  The  arena  was  small  enough,  —  the  capital  o ' 
one  of  the  least  of  the  man)'^  states  that  were,  one  afte>* 
another,  most  surely  losing  their  autonomy  and  being 
drawn  into  the  ever- widening  maw  of  Assyria.  But  the 
principles  were  eternal ;  for  Jehovah  had  been  the  Father 
and  the  Founder  of  the  nation.  And  the  issues  were 
infinite ;  for,  by  the  exemplary  doom  of  Judah  and  Jeru 
salem,  pure  worship  and  simple  faith  were  to  be  vindicated 
^s  the  essential  and  indispensable  basis  of  righteousness 
and  moral  soundness,  and  these  again  as  the  only<  possible 
conditions  of  national  weal  and  enduranice.  Such  funda- 
mental axioms  of  Jehovah's  rule  on  earth  were  finally  to 
be  acknowledged  by  all  the  nations  which  should  come 
streaming  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  taught  of  his  ways  and  to 
loam  to  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  should  go  forth 
his  teaching  and  his  word  from  Jerusalem  (ii.  1--3) ;  hia 
arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  war  with  its  desolations 
and  woes,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  should  approve 
the  universal  peace  and  gladden  the  happy  peoples.  Such 
was  the  ideal,  which  could  be  realized  if  the  house  of 
Judah  would  but  walk  under  such  an  illumining  (ii.  4,  6),^ 
But  the  practical  sense  of  this  most  idealistic  of  the  early 
Prx^phets  forbids  a  long  sojourn  in  this  inspiring  Utopia. 
He  has  to  do  with  Jerusalem  as  it  is,  the  Jerusalem  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  and,  alas,  of  Ahaz  (ii.  6  ff.). 

§  319.  It  was  indeed  a  critical  time  for  Judah  and  the 
theocracy,  and  no  one  knew  so  well  as  Isaiah  the  danger 
and  the  consequences  of  an  evil  policy  in  church  and  state. 
Powerful  as  Isaiah  was  —  and  no  subject  of  the  realm  was 
as  influential  as  he,  by  virtue  of  his  social  position,  his 
abilities,  his  claims,  and  his  resolute  faith  —  he  was  ter- 

1  Isa.  ii.  2-5  are,  I  would  suggest,  a  continuation  of  ch.  i.  by  Isaiah 
himself.  Ch.  ii.  1,  an  interruption,  is  an  addkion,  apparently,  by  the 
hand  whieh  wrote  Mic  i.  1. 
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ribly.orippled  by  his  environment  and  the  oharacter  of  his 
prindipal  associates.  His  great  practical  aim,  to  secure  a 
reformation  of  worship  and  manners,  which  he  had  con^ 
ceived  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  was 
early  shown  to  be  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  on  aoconnt 
of  the  moral  blindness,  grossness,  and  duliiess  of  the  people 
(yi.  9  f.);  and  the  task  must  have  come  to  appear  still 
more  difficult  when  the  brief  reign  of  Jotham  was  followed 
by  the  accession  of  the  unsympathetic,  headstrong,  and 
voluptuous  Ahaz.  How  indispensable  it  was  to  him  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  head  of  the  state,  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  with  marvellous  persistency  and  skill, 
he  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence,  some  years  later, 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  has  come  to  be  known  in  his- 
tory as  Hezekiah  the  Reformer.  And  how  he  laboured  to 
lead  Ahaz  himself  into  the  right  course  we  see  illustrated 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Prophecy.  Ahaz,  however, 
must  not  be  considered  as  standing  alone  in  his  spirit  of 
impiety  and  disregard  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  Jehovah. 
Evil  as  his  reign  was,  rivalling  with  its  impure  worship 
(2  K.  xvi.  4)  and  its  adoption  of  foreign  religious  customs 
(xvi.  10  ff.)  the  worst  of  the  reigns  of  the  northern 
kingdcMn,  and  even  going  beyond  them  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  cruel  superstition  (xvi.  3),  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  was  head  of  a  large  and  influential  party,  who  were 
only  too  willing  to  follow  him.  It  was,  alas,  true  that, 
even  in  Jadah,  a  good  king  had  to  withstand  the  temper 
and  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  while  a  bad  one  found 
support  and  applause  in  any  excess  of  moral  or  religious 
transgression.  Isaiah  himself  has  very  fully  described  the 
character  and  tastes  of  the  ruling  classes  in  and  about 
Jerusalem;  and  the  terrible  picture  of  vice  and  infidelity 
drawn  by  his  contemporary,  Micah,  portrays  not  only  the 
character  of  Israel  alone,  but  that  of  Judah  as  well,  which 
had  made  Itself  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of  the  House  of 
Qmri  (see  i.  5,  9,  18;  vi.  16).  A  few  citations  of 
specific  eviU  may  suggest  the  practical  problems  that  con- 
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frcmted  these  ProphetB,  and  whioh  Isaiah,  as  one  of  ftbe 
leading  men  of  the  capital,  especially  nndertook  to 
solve. 

§  SfiO.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  disloyalty  to  Jehovah, 
manifested  in  idolatry  in  its  various  forms.  In  the  fun- 
damental matter  of  popular  worship  and  practical  belief, 
the  age  of  Ahaz  was  a  critical  one  for  Judah,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  new  political  relations  which  were  estab* 
hshed  tinder  this  prince,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
made  clear,  were  necessarily  to  bring  religious  changes  in 
their  train.  But  even  before  and  at  the  accession  of  Ahaz, 
and  while  his  kingdom  was  not  yet  involved  in  the  larger 
current  of  Asiatic  affaire,  the  religion  of  the  people  was  not 
of  the  simple  unitary  character  which  true  allegiance  to 
Jehovah  would  have  implied.  That  it  had,  on  the  whole, 
remained  free  from  the  grossest  contaminations  of  Canaan* 
itic  worship,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  daughter  of 
Jezebel  (§  254),  is  plain  enough;  and  that  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  national  shrine  and  its  legitimate  priesthood, 
along  with  more  favourable  geographical  and  social  condl* 
tions,  tended  to  conserve  a  purer  form  of  religion  than  vras 
cultivated  in  the  north,  is  equally  certain  (§  271  ff.). 
But  it  is  clear,  upon  the  explicit  testimony  of  contemporary 
Prophets,  that  the  popular  professed  worehip  of  Jehovah 
was  often  sadly  mixed  with  the  adoration  of  false  gods,  in 
addition  to  the  cultus  of  the  ^high  places,*'  whioh  the 
historical  books  repeatedly  mention  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  xvn  14; 
xxii.  48;  2  K.  xii.  8;  xiv.  4;  xv.  4;  xvi.  4;  2  Chr.  xx. 
88;  xxi.  11;  xxviii.  8;  xxxiii*  8).  The  "lies"  which 
Amos  says  caused  the  Judeeans  to  err  (ii.  4)  can  only  refer 
to  false  gods  (cf.  Ps.  xl.  5).  The  accusations  of  Hosea 
are  more  frequent,  though  not  always  more  explicit.  He 
evidently  regards  Judah  as  being  in  less  hopeless  case, 
both  in  religion  and  morals,  than  his  own  nation  (i.  7 ;  iv. 
15) ;  and  yet,  when  he  makes  an  arraignment  of  the  latter, 
he  usually  gives  a  side-glance  of  pity  or  indignation  at  the 
former  (see  v.  5, 10,  12  ff. ;  vi.  4, 11,  where  the  middle  of 
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tba  verse  should  eud  the  chapter;  viii.  14;  xii.  2),  and 
also  accuses  it  directly  of  inconstancy  to  Jehovah  (xL  12). 
§  321.  It  is  Isaiah  and  Micah,  hov^ever^  who  first  plainly 
state  the  case,  and  their  words  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
Judah's  religious  practice,  both  for  their  own  time  and  for 
tbe  century  prece4ing.  Their  charge  of  idolatry  is  sweep- 
ing and  direct;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  reformer  they 
deal  with  it  in  connection  with  those  moral  delinquencies 
of  their  people  which  they  so  unsparingly  denounce*  Not 
only  was  superstition  rife,  in  the  form  of  soroery  and 
magic,  imported  both  from  the  East  and  from  the  West 
(Isa.  ii.  6;  of.  iii.  2  f,,  and  especially  viii.  19;  Mic.  iii*  6, 
7, 11;  V.  12),  but  the  woi-ship  of  false  gods  was  so  preva-* 
lent  that  the  land  was  said  to  be  full  of  idols  made,  as 
both  Prophets  remark  with  biting  scorn,  by  the  hands  of 
their  worshippers  (Isa.  ii*  8;  cf.  ii.  18,  20;  xvii.  8;  xxx. 
22;  xxxi.  7;  Mic.  v.  18).  It  is  true  that,  while  direct 
allusions  to  idols  are  plain  and  strong,  they  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  these  Prophets ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  mentioned  incidentally  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  is  the  surest  evidence  possible  that  the  evil  was 
deep-seated  and  widensipread,  and  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  to  the  manner  bom.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found 
that  much  of  the  moral  iniquity  of  the  time,  which  is  cited 
with  such  detail,  is  connected  with  false  worship  of  one 
form  or  another,  and  even  with  the  most  noxious  and 
odious  type  of  idolatry.  By  this  I  mean  that  naturo*- 
worship  which  in  practice  became  throughout  the  Semitic 
world  a  system  of  immorality  legalized  and  fostered  under 
the  name  of  devotion  to  the  goddess  of  lust.  The  Canaan-* 
itic  form  of  this  bestial  izing  cult  developed  itself  chiefly 
in  the  rites  of  Ashera  (§  152).  The  favourite  symbol  ol 
this  goddess,  tantamount  to  an  ^Sdol,"  was  a  tree,  and  her 
worship  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  groves,  or  other  places 
where  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  world  suggested 
the  attributes  of  Astarte,  tbe  Semitic  Venus.  The  encour* 
agement  of  these  indulgences,  under  the  name  of  religion4 
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constituted  the  chief  evil  against  which  the  Prophets  and 
religious  reformers  in  Israel  had  to  contend  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  national  life,  —  an  evil  so 
essentially  pernicious,  so  rirulent  in  its  persistence  and 
seductiveness,  that  it  was  only  eradicated  through  a  com- 
plete social  and  political  transformation  of  the  community. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  how  readily  the  various  forms  of 
false  worship,  with  which  the  Old  Testament  has  made  us 
familiar,  how  everything  which  was  not  of  the  pure 
spiritual  worship  of  Jehovah,  became  tributary  to  this 
all-consuming  moral  and  physical  vice.  Secondary  forms 
of  self-indulgence,  often  disguised  as  religious  consecra- 
tion, ministered  to  this  ruling  passion,  as  the  minor 
currents  are  diverted  into  the  main  stream  that  is  drawn 
from  afar  towards  the  vortex.  The  adoration  of  Jehovah 
himself  upon  the  high  places  held  sacred  by  immemorial 
tradition  —  a  custom  which  had  not  yet  been  put  down 
either  in  the  Northern  or  in  the  Southern  Kingdom  — 
ministered  inevitably  to  the  grosser  rites  of  Ashera,  through 
the  very  proximity  of  these  heights  to  the  terebinth  groves 
and  gardens,  which  were  preferred  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah 
(Isa.  i.  29).  And  when  we  find  sun-images  (Isa.  xvii.  8; 
xxvii.  9;  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6;  and  especially 
2  Chr.  xiv.  4;  xxxiv.  4,  7)  coupled  with  the  symbols  of 
Ashera,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  other  popular  forms  of 
worship  were  ancillary  to  the  same  class  of  indulgences. 
This  becomes  all  the  clearer  to  us  when  we  remember  that 
such  images  were  representations  of  Baal,  the  old  sun-god, 
who  was  to  all  the  Western  Semites  the  original  type  of 
reproduction,  kindred  to  that  represented  by  Ast>arte,  of 
whom  he  was  the  male  counterpart.  So  we  find  that 
not  only  these  special  symbols  of  Baal,  placed  upon  his 
altars  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  but  the  more  common  "pillars" 
(marg.  of  Rev.  Eng.  vers.:  "obelisk")  came  to  be  dedi* 
cated  to  the  same  god  (2  K.  iii.  2;  x.  26  f.),  and  are,  in 
like  manner,  associated  with  the  images  of  Ashera  (2  K. 
xviii.  4;  xxiii.  14;  Mic.  v.  12  f.).     And,  finally^  we  see 
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in  several  of  the  passages  just  cited  both  types  of  Baal- 
worship  associated  auid  co-ordinated  with  the  '^high  places. " 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  religious  services  that  were  not 
rendered  spiritually  to  the  invisible,  inimitable,  inexpres- 
sible Jehovah,  were  so  many  avenues  and  entrances  to  the 
'•house  which  is  the  way  to  Sheol,  going  down  to  the 
dbambers  of  death"  (Prov.  vii.  26,  27). 

§  322.   All  this  was  regarded  as  un-Israelitish  by  the 
Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah.     It  did  not  characterize 
properly  the  people  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  purity  and 
holiness.     This  view  of  the  perpetual  danger  of  contami- 
nation from  vices  essentially  foreign,  explains  to  us,  in 
large  measure,  the  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  these 
representatives  of  Jehovah  that  the  people  whom  they 
served,  as  guides  and  counsellors,  should  be  kept  aloof 
from  foreign  entanglements  and  influences  of  every  sort. 
They  understood  this   sin    and   its   consequences  thor-, 
oughly,  as  leading  to  manifold  other  vices,  which  they 
scourged  also  with  extreme  severity,  and  as  corrupting 
and  undermining  the  community  generally.     If  there  is 
anything  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Prophets  of  ancient 
Israel  which  entitles  them  to  the  distinction  of  moral 
sociologists,  it  is  their  profound  perception  and  conviction 
of  the  destructiveness  of  this  worst  of  all  moral  plagues, 
of  the  ruin  which  it  surely  works  to  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  state  itself.     How  history,  ancient  and 
modem  alike,  has  borne  out  the  correctness  of  their  diag- 
nosis of  this  private  and  public  ulceration,  need  not  here 
be  said.     It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  further  In 
this  special  connection  how  Isaiah  emphasizes  (iii.  16  ff.) 
the  frivolity  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem.     His  descrip- 
tion suggesis  plainly  enough  his  dread  of  the  wholesale 
depreciation  of  Israelitish  motherhood  and  conjugal  fidel-* 
ity ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  che£(ply  these  virtues 
would  come  to  be  held  if  the  vices  which  he  connects  with 
popular  modes  of  worship  were  tolerated  in  the  land  of 
JehonOh 
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§  828.  As  already  indicated,  these  and  kindred  iniqui- 
ties were  undoubtedly  more  prevalent  in  the  Northern  than 
in  the  Southern  Kingdom;  and  probably,  even  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  the  latter  did  not  reach  the  degree  of  offensive* 
ness  which  could  often  be  predicated  of  the  former.  It  was 
largely  a  question  of  environment,  as  the  Prophets  well 
knew.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  how  far 
Judah  had  gone  in  this  direction,  and  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  attitude  of  contemporary  Prophets  towards 
those  foreign  states  where  such  things  were  practised 
without  shame  or  self-reproach.  Of  the  other  offenoes 
stigmatized  so  memorably  in  the  surviving  prophetic 
literature,  the  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  natural, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  most  easily  encouraged,  were  greed 
and  its  cdncomitant,  deceit.  Here,  too,  we  have  to  note 
and  admire  the  monumental  worth  of  the  characterizations 
of  these  vices  made  by  the  Prophets.  And  again,  if  we 
take  these  sins  by  themselves,  or  add  to  them  the  other 
evils  with  which  the  land  was  infested,  calling  forth  the 
indignation  and  the  grief  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  we 
can  readily  see  how  closer  relations  with  foreigners  would 
increase  the  dreaded  evils  and  aggravate  the  offence.  On 
this  special  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  apply  to  each  case  in  detail  the  general  prin* 
ciples  already  enunciated  (§  271,  296  ff.). 

§  324.  One  additional  remark  may  be  permitted  in 
conclusion.  It  has  often  struck  the  modern  reader  as  a 
peculiarity  of  most  of  the  Prophets  that  they  had  a  pinahant 
for  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  which  they 
make  the  subject  of  minute  study  in  their  political,  moralv 
and  religious  features  (^e.g,  Isa.  xiii.  ff . ;  Jer.  xlvii.  ff.; 
Ezek.  XXV.  ff. ;  xxxv. ;  xxxviii.  f. ;  Amos  i.  f. ;  Obadiah; 
Nahum;  Zeph.  ii. ;  Zech.  ix. ;  Daniel).  A  review  of  thd 
moral  and  *  religious  issues  involved  in  the  relations 
between  these  foreign  powers  and  Israel  or  Judah  goes  far 
to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

§  825.    Returning  to  our  point  of  departure,  we  dbserve 
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that  the  polioy  faTOured  by  Isaiah  towards  Assyria  wna 
necessarily  that  of  quiescence  and  trust  in  Jehovah,  asiar. 
as  the  question  of  most  pressing  moment  was  conoertied. 
It  was  the  tme  theocratic  policy,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
recoanmended  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  by  Hosea  (§  313  i). 
Would  the  ruling  powers  in  Judah  accept  the  saving 
oounael?  Let  us  look  now  more  closely  at  the  actual 
situationi  The  forces  of  Judah  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  allies  in  the  field.  A  succession  of  reverses  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  5  ff.)  compelled  them  to  retire  to  the  fortress,  of 
the  capital.  After  the  confederates  had  luvaged  the 
Jodseazi  country  north  of  and  round  about  Jerusalem^  a 
section,  perhaps  the  main  portion  of  the  Aramesaiis^' 
marched  southward,  joined  the  Edomites,  with  whom  Hierf 
took  possession  of  Elath,  that  old  bone  of  contention  b^ 
tween  Judah  and  Edom,  whose  capture  and  retention  by 
Uzziah  had  contributed  largely  to  miJce  the  raign  of  that 
great  ruler  and  his  successor  one  of  commercial  as  well  aft 
military  success  (§  269).  This  severe  blow  having  been 
struck  at  the  prosperity  of  Judah,  the  united  ai-mies  pre-* 
pared  to  move  on  Jerusalem  itself;  and  the  heart  of  the 
royal  household  ^^  quivered  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  quivev 
before  the  wind"  (Isa.  vii.  Iff.;  2  K.  xvi.  6  t)«  TUe 
Philistines  also  took  advantage  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  Judah,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  a  number  of  bordex 
towns  and  districte  which  Uzziah  bad  annexed  (2  Chr. 
xzviii.  18;  cf«  Isa.  ix.  12)*^ 

§  826.  In  this  extremity  of  dismay  and  terror,  Ahaz,  in 
a  panic,  sent  messengers  to  Tiglathpileser  imploring  his 
intervention,  and  offering  to  become  his  vassal  as  the  price 
of  his  deliverance  (2  K.  xvi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1ft).  That 
he  deliberately  threw  away  the  independence  of  his  country 
is  plain  from  his  own  words:  ^'I  am  thy  slave  and,  tiiij 
son";  the  former  term  indicating  his  readiness. to  pay 
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1 1  regard  it  as  certain,  with  Ewald  and  many  followers,  thaS  tlM 
piftsage,  laa.  iiz.  ft-x.  4}  belongp  properly  between  vs.  25  and  !J6  of  ch.  y. 
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regular  tribute  and  render  all  necessary  service  in  war  or 
.peace ;  and  the  latter  symbolizing  the  homage,  honour,  and 
obedience  (cf .  Mai.  i.  6)  which  he  was  willing  to  manifest 
to  his  liege  lord.  Did  he  do  so  wisely  or  uawisely,  as  a 
necessaiy  evil,  or  unnecessarily?  The  small  but  ccanpaot 
and  well-led  party  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  maintained  by 
Isaiah,  evidently  held  the  latter  view.  Before  any  agree- 
ment could  be  made,  and  probably  before  the  message  was 
sent  to  the  Assyrian  king,  Ahaz  was  one  day  inspecting 
the  arrangements  for  preserving  the  water  supply  of  the 
city,  in  view  of  the  impending  siege.  ^  Isaiah  went  out  to 
impress  upon  him  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  Assyrians 
out  of  his  plans,  and  trusting  in  Jehovah  for  deliverance. 
In  this  counsel  the  Prophet  had  first  of  all  in  view  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  nation  free  from  foreign  corrupting 
influences ;  but  he  also  perceived  clearly  that  the  dreaded 
alliance  between  Damascus  and  Ephraim  would  soon .  be 
dissolved  at  any  rate,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Assyrians 
against  their  enterprising  vassals,  and  that  their  destruo* 
tion  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  They  were  to  him,  in 
fact,  merely  the  smouldering  ends  of  half-burnt  firebrands' | 
their  spite  against  Judah  would  wreak  itself  in  smoke, 
instead  of  fire.  He  then  distinctly  announced  the  impend- 
ing collapse  of  the  whole  enterprise,  including  the  scheme 
of  putting  a  Syrian  (an  otherwise  unknown  ^^soa  of 
Tabel '")  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  continued  existence  of  "  the  house  of  David "  would 
depend  upon  their  trust  in  Jehovah,  who  was  the  head  of 
Jerusalem  the  capital  of  his  own  land,  as  contrasted  with 
those  who  ruled  in  the  capitals  of  the  apostate  Ephralmites 
and  the  heathen  Aramaeans.  As  to  the  policy  they  were 
to  adopt,  all  he  could  commend  to  them  was  to  ^^  be  watoh-* 
ful  and  remain  passive  "  (vii.  4-9). 

§  827.  To  encourage  the  weakling  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  David,  Isaiah  proposed  that  he  should  demand  a 
sign  from  Jehovah  of  any  character  he  might  choose,  aa  a 

1  See  the  illustrative  sketches  in  Stade,  QVI.  I,  690  S. 
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t6$t  of  the  reliability  of  the  promise  of  deliretance. 
Ahaz,  who  was  bent  upon  cftlling  in  Assyrian  relief,  made 
answer,  partly  in  superstitious  dread  and  partly  in  depre-> 
eatory  cunning,  that  he  would  not  tempt  Jehovah  by  asking 
for  such  a  test.  The  Prophet  th^Q  gave  a  more  explicit 
prediction,  which  was  to  have  a  twofold  application  and 
fulfilment;  the  land  was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  invaders, 
so  that  the  impending  evil  would  be  averted ;  but  it  would 
itself  be  finally  scourged  and  devastated,  by  the  very  power 
to  which  its  rulers  were  now  looking  for  deliverance. 
Thus  the  policy  which  Ahaz  and  his  party  intended  to 
adopt  would  defeat  its  own  ends,  and  hasten  the  catastrophe 
which  it  sought  to  avert.  As  an  omen  which  should  be 
valid  to  all  who  would  hear  the  word,  it  was  announced 
that  a  child  should  soon  be  bom,  to  whom  the  significant 
name  ^  God  is  with  us  "  should  be  given.  The  parentage 
of  the  child  is,  very  remarkably,  not  mentioned ;  only  the 
mother  is  referred  to,  and  that  not  by  name,  since  it  is 
merely  said  that  a  certain  ^^ young  woman"  should  in  a 
very  short  time  become  the  motiier  of  this  promised 
Immanu'el.^  Of  this  child  it  is  affirmed  that,  at  some 
time  after  he  should  be  able  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  the  privations  and  desolation  of  the  land  would  have 
become  so  great  that  his  food  might  consist  of  curds  and 
honey,  the  diet  of  a  people  to  whom  agriculture  would  be 
rare  and  difficult.  Before  that  time  should  arrive,  the 
respite  of  deliverance  from  the  present  invasion  by 
Ephraim  and  Syria  would  be  granted  (vii.  13*16). 

§  828.  In  this  announcement,  the  temporary  reprieve 
from  calamity  is  mentioned  as  a  subordinate  fact,  and,  as 
it  were,  casually,  not  even  the  instrument  of  tiie  deliver* 
anee  being  named.  And  it  was  just  this  momentary  relief 
which  the  court  party  were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  secure.  So  convinced  was  the  Prophet  of  the  utter 
futility  of  the  whole  scheme  of  an  Assyrian  alliance,  and 
of  the  evils  that  must  certainly  follow  in  its  train,  that  th^' 

1  See  Note  12  in  Appendix.  2  b 
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resulting  relief  appeared  to  him  as  only  a  brief  and  insig* 
nifioaut  episode  in  the  tragic  history  of  Judah's  decline. 
It  should  serve  rather  to  point  a  contrast  with  the  woes 
that  were  impending,  than  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  a  oom« 
forting  word,  or  even  a  suggestion  or  symbol  of  the  greater 
deliverance  which  his  people  and  country  were  yet  to  enjoy, 
and  of  which  his  heart  and  imagination  were  full  to  over- 
flowing. These  successive  omens,  and  their  exposition  by 
the  seer  himself,  show  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the 
political  insight  of  this  greatest  of  Israelitish  statesmen, 
the  range  ot  his  survey  of  the  forces  that  were  so  rapidly 
making  up  the  history  of  the  time,  his  invincible  and  be* 
roic  faith,  his  single-hearted  patriotism,  and  the  purity  and 
grandeur  of  his  practical  aiitas.  Over  against  this  magnifi-f 
oent  picture  is  thrown  out  in  gloomy  relief  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  opposing  party,  who  had  lost  faith,  courage, 
and  self-*control,  through  lack  of  loyidty  to  Jehovah. 

§  329,  The  portent  of  ^^Immanuel"  was  too  large  and 
far<-reaching  to  stand  for  this  single  catastrophe.  It  was 
mther  a  comprehensivte  type,  to  which  Isaiah  would  need 
again  and  again  to  recur  when  he  could  cut  himself  loose 
from  the  pressing  problems  of  the  present;  for  these  seemed 
only  to  lead  to  an  entanglement  of  hopeless  disorder,  and 
to  culminate  in  an  impenetrable  gloom  of  darkness  and 
distress  (cf.  viii.  22).  To  make  vivid  and  impressive  the 
reality  and  character  of  these  nearer  events,  a  new  ^^sign  " 
was  given,  and  that  after  a  very  brief  interval  of  time  (cf • 
viii.  4  with  vii.  16).  One  of  the  Prophet's  children,  soon 
to  be  bom,  was  to  be  called  by  the  expressive  name, 
^^  Hasten  spoil  I  hurry  prey! "  Of  his  earliest  days,  also, 
it  is  intimated  that  they  should  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  conquest  and  spoiling  of  Damascus  and  Ephraim,  and 
that,  too,  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  now 
named  for  the  first  time  as  the  agent  of  their  overthrow 
and  of  consequent  relief  to  Jerusalem  (viii.  1^).  With 
mingled  regret  and  reproach,  he  addresses  the  recreant 
northern  branch  of  tlie  old  family  and  Israel.     He  chides 
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tbem  for  disdaining  ^^Siloah's  brook  that  flowed  fast  by 
the  oracles  of  God,"  —  the  little  stream  whose  waters,  flow- 
ing ever  gently  and  serenely  under  the  protection  of  the 
hills  of  Zion,  were  a  symbol  of  the  calm  confidence  which 
trust  in,  and  allegiance  to,  Jehovah  would  inspire,  — 
and  rebukes  them  for  welcoming  as  leaders  Pekah  and 
Rezon.  He  declares  that  another  staraam  shall  come  upon 
them,  the  Great  River  in  its  flood-time,  rising  up  out  of 
its  accustomed  channels  and  overflowing  its  banks.  The 
inundation  would  submerge  all  the  western  lands,  and 
even  **  sweep  onward  into  Judah,"  its  furthest  spreading 
waves  reaching  as  far  as  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
land  (vili.  6-8). 

§  830.  The  judgment  to  be  inflicted  upon  Israel  and 
Syria  has  thus  a  secondary  place  in  this  series  of  prophecies 
connected  with  the  "signs  ";  the  Prophet,  while  concerned 
even  to  bitter  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  unfaithful  sister 
kingdom,  looks  over  and  beyond  it  to  the  issues  which  were 
at  stake  in  his  own  little  realm,  on  which  depended  the 
future  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  vqry  existence  of 
his  earthly  dwelling-place.  But  he  did  utter  a  special 
prophecy,  at  this  crisis,  against  Damascus  and  Samaria, 
declaring  that,  leagued  as  they  were  in  an  unholy  war, 
they  should  be  linked  together  also  in  common  defeat  and 
mourning,  with  the  loss  of  their  fortresses  and  their 
nationality  (xvii.  1-4).  In  language  no  less  pathetic 
than  beautiful,  he  predicts  the  taking  oft  of  the  defenders 
of  Samaria,  by  the  harvestman's  strokes  of  the  sw'ord  of 
the  AsS3rrians,  leaving  a  very  small  remnant  *'  as  when  one 
gleaneth  ears  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim."  And  his  oracle 
turns  at  last  into  a  wail  for  the  delusion  and  the  baffled 
hopes  of  the  votaries  of  Ashera  and  Adonis,  whd,  in  their 
desperation,  should  abandon  their  fallacious  deities,  aiiid 
recognize  their  Maker,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  but  too 
late  to  bring  them  in  adj  other  harvest  than  that  which 
was  sure  to  come  from  the  transplanting  of  foreign  growths 
into  Jehovah's  land  (xviL  5^11)* 


CHAPTER  VII 

THS  A8SYBIANS  IK  PALESTINE  AND  BABYLOmA 

§  831.  At  the  time  when  Ahaz  of  Judah  sent  his 
message  of  personal  and  national  humiliation  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  the  latter  was  probably  already  well  on  his  way 
down  the  western  coast.  His  aims,  in  this  second  expedi- 
tion to  the  West,  were  to  settle  the  affaii*s  of  the  newly 
colonized  districts  of  Syria  (§  294,  306),  as  well  as  to 
extend  his  conquests  southward  to  Egypt,  the  unvarying 
goal  of  Assyrian  warlike  adventure.  His  story  of  the 
present  enterprise,  —  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
annals  of  his  reign, — as  far  as  may  be  made  out  from 
the  fragmentary  records,  is  as  follows :  ^  In  734  he  set  out 
upon  an  expedition,  of  which  the  objective  point  was 
southwestern  Palestine.  His  first  care  on  arriving  in 
the  West-land  was  to  see  to  the  security  of  the  region 
annexed  in  738,  which  had  belonged  to  the  realm  of 
Hamath.  Over  these  he  reasserted  his  sovereignty  and 
appointed  six  military  administrators.  He  then  proceeded 
down  the  coast,  annexing  and  organizing  all  the  districts 
along  the  "  Upper  Sea  "  (§  179).  No  mention  is  made  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  they  were  not 
left  out  of  mind.  Arriving  at  the  natural  turning-point 
above  Mount  Carmel,  he  enters  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and 
lays  waste  all  the  Israelitish  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Kinnereth,  and  annexes  it  formally  to  the  realm  of 
Asshur,  This  important  information  we  do  not  get  from 
the  Inscriptions  alone,  which  are  here  incomplete  in  details, 

^  See  Note  13  in  Appendix. 
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88  well  as  mutilated.  The  Biblical  record  (2  K.  xv.  29) 
states  that  ^^  in  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  Tiglath* 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon  and  Abel- 
beth-ma'acha  and  Janoah  and  Kedesh  and  Hazor  [and 
Gilead]  and  Galilee,  all  the  lisind  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria."  The  ofificial  Ninevite  report 
speaks  of  localities  which  may  possibly  be  identified  with 
some  of  the  above-named  districts.  Their  position,  at  any 
rate,  is  fixed  by  him,  and  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
same  tracts  of  countiy  are  meant  in  both  accounts.  He 
says  they  lay  at  the  entrance  to  "Omri-land,"  or  Israel. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  well  this  describes  the 
region  indicated  by  the  Biblical  writer,  bordering  upon 
the  immemorial  caravan  routes  from  Egypt  and  the  coast 
to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  road  by  which^ 
innumerable  times,  hostile  armies  had  marched  from  both 
east  and  west  to  the  centre  of  Palestine.  Tiglathpileser 
says  he  annexed  the  whole  of  this  region  to  Assyria,  and 
placed  over  it  his  officers  as  governors. 

§  832.  He  then  follows  the  coast-route  southward, 
receives  the  tribute  and  submission  of  MetintT,  king  of 
Askalon  (cf .  §  8S4),  and,  apparently  without  making  further 
delay,  marches  upon  the  extreme  frontier  town,  Gaza, 
whose  possession  brings  him  at  once  almost  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Chanun,  the 
king  of  Gaza,  flees  into  Egypt.  Here,  on  the  border,  the 
Assyrian  monarch  erects  his  own  statue  as  the  symbol  of 
his  sovereignty,  indicating  at  once  that  all  Palestine  was 
under  his  control,  and  that  there  no  foreign  rival  should 
dare  dispute  his  sway.  Thei'e  is  nothing  said  as  to  other 
Philistian  communities,  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  sigpiifiGant 
corroboration  of  the  view  that  they  were  then  dependent 
upon  Judah  (§  268),  and  therefore  under  the  protection 
of  the  Assyiians.  Having  thus  secured  the  frontiers  of 
Southern  Pale^^tine,  he  was  at  liberty  to'  deal  with  die 
obnoxio<us  allied  rulers  of  the  northern  states,  without 
fear  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  assistance  from  Egypt.' 
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Pekah  was  the  first  to  feel  his  power.  The  blow  he 
inflicted  was  a  terrible  one,  the  worst  which  Israel  had 
known  since  the  days  of  Egyptian  bondage.  The  remnant 
of  the  land  south  of  ^^the  enti*anoe  to  Israel/'  that  is, 
^Epfaraim  "  or  ^^ Samaria,''  was  devastated,  a  portion  of  the 
people  deported  to  Assyria,  and  the  valiant  rebel  and 
oonspirator,  Pekah,  put  to  death.  Hoshea  (78^724)  was 
made  ruler  over  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  royal  treasure 
was  transported  to  Assyria.^  Here  again  the  Biblical 
narrative  furnishes  the  needed  complement  to  the  story  of 
the  inscriptions.  It  •  says,  in  a  passage  immediately  fol* 
lowing  the  last  quotation  (2  K.  xv.  30),  that  ^^  Hoshea 
the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah  the  son 
of  Remaliah,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned 
in  his  stead."  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
Hoshea  waa  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  who  had  favoured, 
and  perhaps  joined,  the  invaders,  and  with  their  counte- 
nance put  his  old  master  to  death,  to  reign  as  their  vassal 
over  the  moiety  of  the  dismembered  state. 

§  888.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  exact 
succession  of  the  remaining  events  of  this  two  years' 
campaign,  as  the  chief  details  are  given  to  us  by  synoptical 
and  not  by  annaliatic  inscriptions.  The  Eponym  chronicle 
makes  the  main  enterprise  against  Damascus,  the  leading 
member  ol  the  confederacy,  to  have  begun  in  788,  and  aa 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Great  King  allowed  Rezon,  by 
respite  of  time,  the  opportunity  of  making  trouble  for  him 
among  any  other  ol  the  independent  principalities,  we 
have  to  assume  ihsA,  the  army,  which,  after  the  capture  of 
Gaza,  completed  the  humiliation  and  overthrow  of  Israel, 
also  acted  as  a  check  upon  Syria,  and  that  a  detachment  of 
the  force  remained  on  the  borders  of  Damascus  during  the 
military  actions  following  that  catastrophe. 

§  884.  The  next  active  movement  seems  to  have  been 
diireoted  against  Arabia.  Here  a  large  and  powerful  tribe 
of  Bedawin,  half  nomads,  half  traders,  were  attacked  and 

*  See  again  Note  13  in  the  Appendix. 
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plundered.  As  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Arab 
Gommunitiefi  of  the  north,  like  Sheba  in  the  sontk  of  the 
peninsula,  the  supreme  govemmeat  was  entrusted  to  a 
woman.  The  queen  ol  this  nation  was  named  Samsi 
(^^  Belonging  to  the  Sun  ").  His  ground  of  action  appar- 
ently was  that  she  'was  intriguing  with  Askalon  against 
Assyria;  but  the  invasion  had  a  much  iavger  political 
motive.  Arabia  was  important  to  the  Assyrians  as  the 
principal  depot  of  spicea  and  incense,  besides  being  a  bveed** 
ingwground  for  camels  and  oattle,  and  a  source  ol  supply 
for  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  tribes  which  fmmisbed 
these  valuable  possessions,  whether  as  controlling  their 
production,  their  supply,  or  their  transportation,  must  be 
biought  under  Assyrian  influence,  especiallyas  it  had  been 
the  prescriptive  immemorial  r61e  of  Egypt  to  regulate  the 
traffic  to  the  east  of  the  Isthmus,  and  to  divert  to  herself 
the  richest  and  most  precious  wares.  Whatever  would 
curb  or  cripple  Egypt  was  a  clear  gain  in  the  protracted 
struggle  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Hence  the  rigorous 
treatment  accorded  to  the  Arab  queen,  who  was  suddenly 
assailed  by  an  army  of  strangers,  and  ocnnpelled  for  freedom 
and  honour  to  seek  refuge  in  her  desert  home^  An 
enormous  spoil  of  camels,  cattle,  and  bales  of  spices  of 
various  sorts,  was  obtained  through  this  assault.  The 
Inekless  queen  was  pursued  far  into  her  wilderness  retreat^ 
and  compelled  to  accept  the  control  of  an  Assyrian  prefect. 
A  powerful  tribe,  the  Idiba'il  (Idibi'il),  the  ''Adbeer*  of 
Gen.  XXV.  18,  whose  hahitat  stretched  from  the  Dead  Sea 
southwest  to  the  Isthmus,^  and  who  were  probably  in 
league  with  the  people  of  Judah,  and  therefore  more 
reliable  allies,  were  appointed  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  The  peoples  of  (^her  regions  of  Arabia  brought 
propitiatory  gifts.  Among  these  we  may  at  least  name 
Tema  and  Saba'a,  which  will  be  recognized  as  familiar 
Bible  names,  the  latter  being  identified  with  the  Sabaeans 
of  Job  i.  15  (cf.  Gen.  x.  7;   xxv.  3),  and  the  former 

^  See  Par.  p.  301  f . 
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distinguished  as  tradeis  along  with  t^e  Sabeeans  (Job  vi. 
19).  It  is  very  probable  that  these  Sabseans  were  con- 
nected with  the  famous  peoples  inhabiting  the  countiy  of 
the  same  name  in  Southern  Arabia  (^^Sheba").^ 

§  385.  The  most  formidable  task  of  the  whole  yet 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  — the  capture  of  Damascus. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  Eponym  chronicle  designates 
that  region  as  the  goal  of  the  campaign  of  788.  But  it 
holds  the  same  prominent  place  in  the  record  for  782,  and 
this  is  the  strongest  proof  we  hare  of  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise  in  the  mind  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
What  we  have  of  his  report  gives,  however,  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  operations.  He  describes  a  battle  between  his 
forces  and  those  of  Damascus,  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  '733.  It  resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Syrians,  whose  king,  Rezon,  was  compelled  to  flee  ^^  like  a 
hunted  stag,  into  the  city  through  its  principal  gate. 
Here  Tiglathpileser  ^'shut  him  up  like  a  caged  bird. 
He  then  proceeded  to  devastate  all  the  territory  subject  to 
Damascus.  In  the  way  of  exemplary  punishment,  as  well 
as  embittered  revenge,  the  rich  and  stately  groves  of  well* 
watered  Damascus  were  ruthlessly  hewn  down,  even  to  the 
last  tree.  A  fortress,  with  the  ancestral  residence,  the 
birthplace  of  Rezon,  was  captured,  and  its  defenders  made 
prisoners.  Other  fortified  cities  were  also  taken,  and 
altogether  oyer  five  hundred  towns  and  villages  in  the 
sixteen  districts  of  Damascene  territory  were  laid  waste, 
and  made  ^Uike  mounds  in  the  track  of  a  deluge.^'  Such 
was  the  treatment  accorded  to  Damascus,  the  hereditary 
opposer  of  Assjnrian  aggression  and  the  head  of  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  league.  Of  the  taking  of  the  main  fortress 
itself  we  are  not  informed  in  the  extant  inscriptions.^ 

»■■■*■■■■  »■■■■■>  ■■-  .IPP^^  ■■■■■■  ■  ■    *»    ■        ■  ■>■■■■■■■■       MB  ■■    ^^^m^^        ■■^»»IW        !■         ■    ^^—^1^   »        ■      ■■      I    ^      p    ■■     ■     » 

^  For  the  operations  in  North  Arabia,  see  III  R.  10,  d0>38,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  synoptical  statements  in  11  R.  67,  52-55,  and  Lay«  66, 
1-16,  along  with  Lay.  73,  16,  and  its  continuation  in  Lay.  29,  Nr.  2. 

3  The  only  account  we  have  of  the  war  against  Damascas  is  contained 
in  Lay.  72;  73.    The  reference  to  Rezon,  its  king,  in  Lay.  29,  Nr.  2,  is  too 
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But  that  Damascus  was  really  captured,  we  learn  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  xeign  of  Ahaz,  which  again  comes 
in  as  an  essential  complement  to  the  Assyrian  record. 
The  account  (2  K.  xvi.  5  £E.)  is  only  a  summary  of  the 
principal  ^yents  that  determined  the  fortunes  of  Judah, 
and  its  mention  of  the  fall  of  Damascus  (v.  9),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  for  relief  to  the  Assyrian 
king  (§  326),  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  exact 
place  in  order  of  time  of  the  crowning  deed  of  this  long 
campaign. 

§•  3S6.  After  the  occupation  of  the  city,  which  was 
followed  by  the  deportation  of  a  large  number  of  citizens 
to  Kir,  the  victorious  monarch  held  high  court  in  this 
ancient  AramaBan  capital,  whose  history,  commercial  impoiv- 
tance,  and  gec^raphical  position  made  it  the  most  fitting 
place  for  an  imperial  levee.  At  this  august  function  he 
received  in  person  the  princes  of  the  subject  states. 
Among  those  who  appeared  was  Ahaz  of  Judah  ^  (2  K.  xvi. 
10),  who  had  secured  his  protection  at  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  treasure,  of  dignity,  and  of  his  country's  weal.  The 
Great  King  mentions  Ahaz  among  the  number  of  those 
whose  tribute  and  gifts  were  paid  to  him  as  the  profit  of 
this  western  expedition,  and  the  Biblical  narrator  tells  us 
the  nature  of  the  fee  (^t^)  with  which  be  had  retained 
the  services  of  such  a  puissant  defender;  namely,  ^^thesiU 
ver  and  the  gold  which  were  found  in  the  House  of  Jehovah 
and  in  the  king's  own  house."  This  was  doubtless  fol- 
lowed by  an  annual  payment,  so  that  the  position  of 
Judah^  with  regard  to  Assyria,  soon  became  little  different 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  tributary  states^  whose 
contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Great  King  were  the 
result  of  one  form  or  another  of  military  coercion. 

§  8S7.    In  the  list  of  new  tributaries  ^  there  also  appear 

J  -^  -    —         •  — — —       ■  — ■ — - — ^.^^^ ■ — ■ — — ^ ^^^^ — ^ — — _^-^      -  ■      .  ^  J  ^       ^  ^^ 

miitflated  to  be  made  out  dearly.  For  a  conjeoture,  see  Smith,  AP.  p.  28^ ; 
Ifommel,  GBA.  p.  668. 

> Ta-u-hazi  mat  Ta-u-^a-ai  (II  R. 67,  61). 

«  II  R.  67,  57-68. 
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the  names  of  the  king  of  Ammon  (Sanibu^),  of  Mol^ 
(Sftlamanu  ^),  and  of  Edom  (^aniiiiialak  ').  Whether  the 
territory  of  these  princes  was  actually  invaded  by  Assyrian 
troops  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  Edom  would  natur- 
ally be  overawed  during  the  Arabian  campaign,  and  it  is 
likely  also  that  Moab  and  Ammon  were  visited^  oar  at  least 
threatened,  during  the  long  war  against  Damaseua.  Gilead 
(see  above)  would  then  certainly  have  been  overrun,  and, 
being  the  territory  of  a  rebel,  would  share  the  fate  of  the 
other  outlying  possessions  of  Samaria. 

§  8S&  To  complete  the  subjection  of  the  West-land, 
tiiere  remained  only  the  leading  states  of  Phoenicia*  The 
Assyrian  king,  knowing  well  the  temper  of  the  Phoenicians, 
had  concluded,  on  bis  southerly  march,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  time  and  figfating^men 
against  a  city  like  Tyre,  which  would  be  sure,  without 
coercion,  to  find  it  profitable,  and  therefore  expedient,  to 
own  his  authority  and  send  him  a  fitting  oontnibution. 
Accordingly,  at  the  close,  as  it  would  seam,  of  his  opera- 
tions in  Palestine,  he  sent  thither  a  military  and  civil 
officer  of  the  highest  rank,  to  demand  tribute.  The  moral 
pressure  thus  exerted  seems  to  have  been  toletsaUy  strong, 
as  the  enormous  sum  of  150  talents  of  gold,  with  an 
unknown  quantity  of  other  treasure,  was  paid  over  tx)  ike 
exacting  claimant.^  The  sulxnission  of  the  northerly 
kingdoim  of  Tubal  (§  217),  in  Cappadocia,  was  secuind, 
j^robably  about  the  same  time,  in  a  similar  fashion,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  an  impost,  in  which 
the  gi*eat  proportion  of  silver  (1000  talents)  strikingly 
illustrates  the  mineral  riches  of  the  countxy.^ 

1  See  Par.  294. 

3  Salam&nu  is  the  same  name  as  Solomon  (cf.  §  3l4). 

*  Ka'uimftlak  (Ka-ui-ma-la-ka)  of  Edom  means  *'  the  Bow  of  M!oledi "  ; 
cf.  Kusayahu,  ^Hhe  Bow  of  Jehoyah'*  of  Ghr.  xy.  17,  and  the  modem 
Sjrriac  k^Uimaran^  **  rainbow,*'  <.e.  *<the  bow  of  our  Ldrd."  NameB 
connected  with  the  bow  were  common  in  Edom,  tm  might  be  expected 
(Gren.  XXV.  27  ;  xxvii.  3  ;  cf.  xxi,  20). 

*  II  R.  67,  06.  6  n  R.  67,  64  L 
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§  S39.  The  Gnaat  King  now  left  Palestine  and  Syri», 
not  to  return  in  person.  His  last  military  achievements 
were  performed  in  Babylonia.  Here  lived  the  most  stu]> 
born  of  his  adversaries,  whose  subjugation  he  had  b^un* 
but  not  completed,  in  an  earlier  period  of  bis  reign 
(§  293).  His  former  operations  were  confined,  as  above 
shown,  to  securing  his  own  boundary,  and  to  ihe  exjyul* 
sion  from  Northern  Babylonia  of  turbulent  elements. 
His  rapid  excursions  against  the  Arameean  and  Chaldisan 
principalities  of  the  south  were  not  followed  up  by  a 
permanent  occupation.  Now,  as  the  closing  work  of  his 
reign,  he  undertook  a  systematic  subjection  of  the  whote 
of  Babylonia.  The  main  part  of  these  conquests  were 
achieved  in  731.  The  king's  first  care  was  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  principal  cities  of  Noi'them  and 
Central  Babylonia,  and  thus  renew  his  federation  with 
the  priests  of  the  national  shrines,  whose  protection  was 
indispensable  to  his  success  in  the  land  of  their  votaries. 
The  nomadic  Aramaeans  of  the  Lower  Tigris,  and  the 
fierce  ChaldsBans  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  vi^re,  however,  the 
foes  with  whom  he  had  to  reckon^  The  former,  who,  in 
numerous  and  powerful  clans,  ranged  the  country  up  and 
down  th«^  River,  and  who,  after  each  reverse  of  fortune, 
were  continually  recruited  from  their  roving  brethren  of 
the  pasture  lands  on  the  Middle  Euphrates,  had  entrenched 
themselves  most  strongly  east  of  the  Tigris,  their  two 
principal  tribes  being  those  that  lay  between  that  river  and 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  Uknu  (the  classical  Choasp^Bi  now 
the  Kercha,  §  106).  The  northerly  encampments  belonged 
to  the  Pukudu  ('*Pekod"  of  Jer.  1.  21;  Ezek,  xxiii.  28), 
and  the  southerly  to  the  Gambvlu.  The  Pukud  texritoffy 
was  invaded,  the  settlements  broken  np,  and  the  people 
driven  to  the  borders  of  Elam.  With  this  Qhastisement 
the  Aram»ans  were  at  least  terrorized  for  the  presents 

§  340.  A  much  more  dangerous  foe  were  the  Chaldaeans, 
lying  between  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  stretch- 
ing northward  from  the  Gulf  as  far  as  they  could  assert 
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their  power  (§  228,  293).  During  Tiglathpileser's  occu- 
pation with  his  western  and  northern  wars  they  had 
become  so  successful  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  Uklnzir, 
attained  to  the  throne  of  Babylonia,  with  his  seat  in  the 
city  of  Babylon  itself.  To  subdue  this  Chald»an  leader, 
and  thereby  to  establish  an  exclusive  Assyrian  primacy  in 
Babylonia,  was,  after  all,  the  great  object  of  the  whole 
campaign.  Accordingly,  the  notice  for  781  in  the  Eponym 
lists  tells  us  that  the  expedition  was  directed  against  his 
capital,  Shapiya.  This  city,  whose  position  cannot  now 
be  indicated  with  certainty,  made  a  resistance  worthy  of 
the  historic  Chaldeean  name,  so  that  the  Oreat  King,  having 
failed  to  enter  the  walls,  was  moved  to  revenge  himself  by 
cutting  down,  as  he  had  done  at  Damascus  (§  335)-,  the 
groves  of  palm-trees  which  surrounded  it.  Other  cities 
of  theL  same  principality  were  taken  and  destroyed,  and  all 
the  leading  communities  of  the  Chaldseans  were  either 
subdued  or  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves.  The 
former  class  were  treated  as  rebels  and  deported  to  Assyr- 
ian territory.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
niler  of  Bit-  Y^kin^  Merodach-Baladan  (^Marduk-paUiddin : 
"  Merodach  has  given  a  son  "),  described  in  the  records  as 
"the  king  of  the  Sea,  who,  among  the  kings,  my  prede- 
cessors, to  no  former  king  had  come  or  kissed  their  feet." 
This  chieftain,  known  to  us  later  from  the  Bible,  and  made 
still  more  illustrious  by  the  cuneiform  annals,  was 'then 
but  a  youth,  and  thought  it  best,  in  the  meantime,  to 
propitiate  the  redoubtable  conqueror  of  Western  Asia  by 
coming  before  him  and  proffering  his  allegiance.* 

§  341.  Contenting  himself  with  these  achievements, 
and  desirous  of  spending  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
in  peace  at  home,  Tiglathpileser  now  ceased  from  his  wars. 
In  729  he  again  visited  Babylonia,  to  receive  the  formal 
consecration  as  the  vice-regent  of  Bel.*    After  the  custom 

1  For  the  campaign  in  Babylonia,  see  II  R.  67  (the  chief  synoptical 
Inscription),  13-28. 

s  Ct>  for  729  :  «<  The  Ung  takes  the  hands  of  BSl." 
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of  his  predecessors,  he  spent  his  closing  years  in  archi* 
tectural  and  other  enterprises  -for  the  beautifying  and 
strengthening  of  his  residence,  Kalach,  as  well  as  of 
Nineveh.  In  the  latter  city  he  erected  a  palace  at  the 
bend  of  the  river  Choser,  and  in  the  former  he  rebuilt  the 
palace  of  Shalmaneser  II  (the  so-called  "  Central  Palace  "), 
in  the  style  of  Syrian  architecture.  The  walls  of  this 
structure  he  inscribed  with  annals  of  his  reign.  Both  the 
building  itself,  and  the  inscriptions,  met  with  a  curious 
fate.  Esarhaddon,  the  fourth  in  succession,  in  seeking 
materials  for  his  great  ^^  Southwest  Palace,"  availed  himself 
of  the  then  somewhat  dilapidated  edifioe,  and  transported 
the  stones  to  the  site  of  his  new  structure.  The  original 
usurpation  of  the  throne  by  the  great  founder  of  the  New 
Assyrian  empire,  so  strangely  resented  by  the  descendant 
of  another  irregular  claimant  (§358),  had  thus  the  effect  of 
abridging  and  mutilating  the  record  of  his  achievementSt 
though  it  could  not  hide  them  from  the  admiration  of  later 
ages,  or  diminish  the  never-ending  influence  of  the  mosit 
original  and  far-seeing  of  all  the  rulers  of  Assyria. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

BBTOLT  AND  DOWKFALL  OF  8AMABIA 

§  842.  TroLATHPiLESBR  III  died  in  the  mofith  Tebet, 
727.  The  heir  to  his  thio&e,  with  its  new  and  vast 
responsibilities,  was  Shalmaneser  IV*  (727-722),  pre- 
sumably his  son.  His  reign  was  not  devoid  of  important 
events,  but  unfortunately  none  of  his  annals  have  so 
far  come  to  light,  while,  to  add  to  our  embarrassment, 
the  Eponym  notices  for  these  yeara  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate,  that  here  the  Bible 
narrative  is  full  and  speci^c,  more  so,  at  least,  than  in 
almost  any  other  portion  of  Assyrio-Israelitish  history.  A 
little  help,  also,  comes  to  us  from  the  Babylonian  chronicle. 
We  shall  have  to  make  out  our  sketch  of  this  brief  reign 
under  the  disadvantage  of  scanty  material,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  gain  certitude  as  to  all  the  events,  or 
as  to  their  order. 

§  843.  The  Book  of  Kings  has  a  twofold  reference  to 
Shalmaneser  IV,  the  only  monarch  of  that  name  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  notice  (2  K. 
xvii.  1-6)  is  given  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  Hoshea 
(see  §  362),  and  runs  as  follows,  after  indicating  the  time 
of  his  accession,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  his  character: 
"  (3)  Against  him  came  up  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria; 
and  Hoshea  became  his  vassal  and  rendered  him  tribute. 
(4)  And  the  king  of  Assyria  discovered  treason  in  Hoshea, 
in  that  he  had  sent  messengers  to  Seve  the  king  of  Egypt* 

1  Bab.  Chr.  I,  23-28.  *  See  Note  14  in  Appendix. 
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and  did  not  send  up  tribute  to  the  king  of  AflayriAf  a^.  ii^ 
year  upon  year,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  shut  him  up  and 
bound  him  in  prison.  (5)  And  the  king  of  Assyria  went 
up  through  the  whole  land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria^  aud 
laid  siege  to  it  three  years.  (6)  In  the  ninth  year  of 
Hoshea  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and  exiled 
Israel  to  Assyria,  and  settled  them  on  the  Balioh  and  the 
ChaboT,  rivers  of  Gozoax^  and  in  the  cities  of  Media/'  The 
other  aoeount  (2  K.xviii.  9^11)  is  given  in  the  narrative 
of  theireign  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah;  *^(d)  And  it  c£une  to 
pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Hezekiah*  thtat  was  the 
seventh  year  of  Hoidiea  son  of  Elah  king  of  I^r^el,  there 
came  up  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  against  Samaria,) 
and  laid  siege  to  it.  (10)  And  they  took  it  at  th^  end  o£ 
three  years:  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  that  is  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  Samaria  was  taken, 
(11)  And  the  king  of  Assyria  exiled  Israel  to  Assyria  ajnd 
deported  them  to  Balich  and  Chabor,  rivers  of  Gozan^  and. 
the  cities  ol  Media."  It  is  obvious  that  the  seoond notice 
adds  nothing  to  the  information  contained  in  the  firstf, 
except  the  sjmehronisma  with  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
There  are  some  diffioultiea  to  be  cleared  up  in  connection 
with  the  numbers  given  in  the  two  passages;  but  of 
these  later  on. 

§  844.  To  appreciate  the  historical  situation,  we  need 
to  go  back  a  shod}  period.  According  to  our  sketch,  of  the 
operations  of  Tiglathpileser  in  Palestine,  where  733  was 
given  (§  882)  as  the  probable  date  of  the  death  of  Pekah, 
Hoshea  had  been  six  years  upon  the  throne  of  Samaria  at 
the  accession  of  Shalmaneser.  As  the  creature  of  Tiglath^ 
pileser,  he  was  bound  as  much  by  gratitude  as  by  prudence 
to  remain  faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  his  redoubtable 
overlord.  And  so  he  did  abide,  at  least  till  the  demise  of 
the  latter  gave  him  a  change  of  masters.  But  the  deatl^ 
of  the  tyrant  alone  was  no  sufficient  motive  to  revolt*  Jk» 
we  know,  all  the  nationalities  submitted  \^ith.  intense 
relactaace  to  the  Assyrian  yoke.     Even  after  the  drastic 
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means  of  suppression  employed  on  a  large  scale  by  Uglath- 
pileser,  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  long  continued  to 
be  regularly  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  of  the  subject 
states.  But  the  subjugation  of  the  West-land  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  founder  of  the  new  empire  with  the  best 
prospects  of  permanent  success;  and  here  it  must  have 
been  expected  that  the  disunited  and  shattered  peoples 
would,  out  of  sheer  exhaustion  and  weariness,  acquiesce 
in  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror.  Least  of  all  would  it 
have  been  supposed  that  Israel,  with  the  most  prodactive 
portion  of  its  ancient  soil  administered  by  Assyrian  pre- 
fects, and  only  the  petty  district  about  Samaria  allowed  to 
preserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom  by  the  precarious  suffer- 
ance of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  should  take  the  lead  in  any 
movement  towards  insurrection.  The  threefold  depletion^ 
of  territory,  of  citizens,  and  of  wealth,  followed  by  the 
exaction  of  tribute  from  the  impoverished  and  dispirited 
residue,  would  have  seemed  to  render  any  kind  of  resist* 
ance  an  act  of  madness.  It  was  a  change  of  outward  and 
not  of  inward  conditions  that  appeared  to  promise  success 
to  a  well^oncerted  uprising,  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
Assyrian  l^ing.  That  change  consisted  in  the  new  Asiatic 
policy  adopted  by  the  revived  Egyptian  nationality,  —  a 
policy  which,  in  its  interaction  with  the  aggressive  move* 
ments  of  the  empires  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  condi- 
tioned, more  than  all  other  external  causes,  the  tragic 
fortunes  of  Israel  and  Judah  (cf.  §  813). 

§  345.  Our  last  occasion  for  direct  allusion  to  the  affairs 
and  politics  of  Egypt  was  the  invasion  of  Southern  Pales* 
tine  by  Shishak,  the  first  monarch  of  the  twenty-second 
Dynasty,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  of  Judah  (§  210). 
Decisive  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  empire  of  the 
Nile  during  the  two  intervening  centuries.  Shishak,  and 
the  dynasty  which  he  founded,  were  of  the  Libyan  race, 
which  had  gradually  established  itself  in  the  Delta  by 
successive  immigrations.  The  Libyans  had  long  been 
employed  in  great  numbers  as  mercenary  soldiero,  and 
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many  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  commands.  In  the 
growing  weakness  of  the  Thebain  rulers,  tiiey  had  fonnd 
their  opportunity  to  use  their  military  authority  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  high  positions  in  the  state.  When 
Shishak,  who  had  been  military  ruler  of  Bubastis,  came  to 
secure  power,  upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  priestly 
dynasty  of  Thebes,  he  set  himself  seriously  to  counteract 
the  corruption  and  manifold  abuses  which  had  been  toler- 
ated and  promoted  by  his  predecessors.  But  the  genius 
for  organization  and  centralization  was  lacking  in  these 
children  of  the  desert.  The  history  of  their  rule,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  gathered  from  their  monuments,  continues  the 
stoiy  of  national  decline,  ending  in  the  complete  disinte- 
gration of  1^  empire.  One  local  ruler  after  another  siet 
up  and  maintained  his  authority  over  his  own  district, 
sometimes  without  opposition,  sometimes  in  successful 
rebellion  against  the  nominal  heir  of  the  Pharaohs.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
Lib3ran  domination,  under  nine  titular  kings,  the  country 
yielded  to  a  new  foreign  regime,  there  were  no  less  tlian 
twenty  princes,  virtually  independent,  bearing  sway  in 
Egypt  proper. 

§  846.  The  new  controlling  force  in  Egypt  came  this 
time  also  from  the  outside,  but  from  a  people  altogether 
dissimilar  to  the  Libyans.  '  Eithiopia  had  been  for  more 
than  twelve  centuries  under  the  control  of  Egypt,  which  had 
enriched  and  aggrandized  herself  immeasurably  through  its 
gold,  its  rich  tropical  productions,  and,  more  than  all,  by 
its  slave-labour.  The  great  princes  of  the  twelfth  Dynasty, 
above  all,  Usertesen  III  (c.  SOOO  B.C.),  subdued  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Nubia,  and  annexed  the  Nile  Valley,  from 
Hhe  First  Cataract  at  Assouan  to  the  Second-Cataract  above 
Wady  Haifa.  During  the  troublous  timeid  of  the  Hyksos^ 
the  Ethiopians  not  only  refused  allegiance,  but  made 
themselves  a  terror  to  the  people  of  the  Lower  Nile  by 
frequent  depredations.  It  was  the  renowned  monarch, 
Aahmes  I  (§  144),  the  expeller  of  the  Hyksos,  and  the 
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fiist  king  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  (o.  1580),  who  Hho, 
reoonquered  Nubia ;  and  Ms  immediate  successors  extended 
the  Egyptian  dominion  sa  far  as  the  Third  Cataiact  (Island 
of  Avgo).  Thothmes  I  took  the  decisive  step  of  organiz- 
ing this  whole  territory,  of  three  hundred  miles  in  lengtbt 
as  a  province  of  the  empire,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
governors  and  a  governor-general,  'Hhe  Prince  of  Kush." 
Fortresses  were  constructed,  tem^ples  and  palaces  erected, 
and  the  local  institutions  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
conquering  people.  The  incorporation  with  Egypt  lasted 
five  centuries,  and  ended  in  the  political  independence  of 
the  subjugated  territory,  which  had  now  extended  south- 
ward to  tli^  great  bend  of  the  Nile  at  the  18th  parallel  of 
lMitu4e*  Yet  ^  through  association  with  Egypt  the  cul^ture 
of  that  couAtry  had  established  itself  firmly  in  Ethiopia* 
Egyptian,  was  the  official  language^  the  writing  was  hiero- 
glyphic, and  the  titles  of  the  sovereign  were  imitatioi^  of 
thorn  of  the  Pbai:aqhs.  Ab^ve  all,  the  Egyptian  religion^ 
and  especially  the  Theban  worship  of  Amon,  attftined  to 
complete  pi^dominance  in  the  land  of  Kush."  ^ 

§  347.  As  the  di^iptegjution  of  Egypt  proper  under  the 
Libyan  regime  went  on,  as  above  described,  it  became  easj 
for  the  rulers  of  Ethiopiai  who,-  during  the  tw^nty-secmd 
Djmasty  had  exchanged  vice-royalty,  for  aQtual  as  well, as 
titular  royalty,  to  gain  for  themselves  a  footing  in  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  land.  This  w^  all 
the  easier,  because  Thebes  and  the  surrouQjding  .pountiy 
was  now  entirely  disassocii^ted  from  the  nominal  Pharaohs. 
The  new  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  which  was  coming  to  domi- 
nate the  whole  valley  of  the  NUe^  had  for  its  cagpital 
Napata,  the  most  southerly  city  in  Egyptian  jCf  ubM^  ^t  the 
foot  of  the  Jebel.  Bartcal.  The  position  of  this  chief  cit(jf 
is  significant  of  the  original  ^eat,  of  Ethiopian .  indepeor 
denc^,  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  near 
the  sources  which  were  continually  replenishing  .^e  anti- 
Egyptian  element  of  the  population.     Early  in  the  eighth 
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oentuiy'th^  new  kingdom  was  ready  to  intervene  iflthe 
affaiiB  6f  the  confucied  and  distracted  principalities  of  the 
Lower  Nile-land.  This  was  done  by  Pianohi,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  about  775.  In  what  form  his  claims  wei^  first 
pat  forward  is  not  cleM*,  but  we  know  that  his  suzerainty 
was  only  acknowledgied  after  a  most  determined  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  princes  of  the  Delta  and  the  Fayum. 
These  were  not  oyercome  till  several  battles  had  been 
fought,  both  on  riyer  and  land,  and  more  than  one  city 
taken  by  storm,  among  these  being  even  Memphis,  the 
most  sacred  of  all  cities  in  the  eyes  of  Egyptians.  Pianchi 
showed  the  genius  of  a  far-sighted  statesman,  as  well  as  of 
a  conqueror,  in  restraining  himself  from  asserting  a  claim 
to  rule  iu  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  was  content  to 
reoeive  the  homage  of  the  disunited  princes,  being  only 
watchful  against  all  attempts  at  combination  for  the  over^ 
throw  of  his  suzerainty.  That  any  of  the  leading  princes 
succeeded  in  maintaining  more  than  very  brief  independ- 
ence is  not  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  that  no  Ethiopian 
ruler  is  reckoned  among  the  historic  Pharaohs  until  the 
twenty-fifth  Dynasty  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  no'eovereign  of  that  country  undertook  the  actual 
administration  of  Egypt  before  tluit  epoch.  The  twenty- 
third  Dynasty  is  named  after  princes  who  ruled  in  the 
Delta,  and  is  reckoned  from  o.  800  to  785  b;o.  The 
twenty-fourth  consisted  of  but  one  king,  who  enjoyed  in 
Memphis  i  short  reign  (784--728);,  which  was  put  an  end 
to  because  of  his  persistent  attempts  to  ignore  the  authority 
of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  This  prince,  Bekenrenf  l^ 
name,  the  Bocchoris  of  the  Oreeks,  was  deposed  and  put 
to  death  by  Sabako  of  Ethiopia,  a  grandson  of  Pianchi, 
who  now  asserted  and  maintained  the  direct  control  of  the 
united  realms  of  all  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

f  348.  The  accession  of  the  twenty-fifth,  or  Ethiopian 
Dynasty  (728-668),  brings  us  very  close  to  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser  IV  of  Assyria  and  Hoshea  of  IsraeL  Vast 
designs  were  now  cherished  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  south* 
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em  lace.  No  less  an  enteiprise  wbs  oonoeived  than  the 
re^stablishment  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Western  Asia,  as 
it  had  been  maintained  in  the  glorious  days  of  Thothmes  III 
and  Ramses  II.  The  practical  motives  of  this  ambitious 
project  are  not  difficult  to  surmise.  It  was  beeoming 
evident  to  the  Egyptians  that  the  gradual  but  sure  advance 
of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
North  Arabia,  was  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  Asia  alone, 
but  would,  from  the  newly  acquired  vantage-ground,  be 
pushed  onward  to  the  west  of  the  Isthmus.  An  assertion 
of  their  interest  in  Palestine  was  therefore  an  instinctive 
movement  for  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  Nile.  Again,  the  Ethiopian  kings  of  Egypt  knew 
that  nothing  could  so  strongly  cement  the  disintegrated 
states  of  Egypt  with  one  another,  and  with  their  new 
masters  from  the  south,  as  action  in  a  common  cause 
against  the  great  common  foe  of  the  nations.  And  nothing 
could  so  well  prove  the  value  of  union  and  oohesion  as  the 
dread  of  national  obliteration  by  the  piecemeal  absorption 
of  disorganized  and  disunited  states.  Hence  the  encour- 
agement to  aggressive  action  in  Palestine  given  by  the 
Ethiopian  overlords  to  the  princes  of  the  Delta.  But  both 
the  motive  and  the  action  came  too  late  to  curb  the  dreaded 
Assyrians,  or  even  to  save  Egypt.  Indeed,  the  evik  which 
had  brought  about  the  paralysis  of  national  life  —  local 
jealousies  and  strife,  the  rivalry  of  sectional  religions, 
official  corruption,  and,  above  all,  the  greed  and  arrogance 
of  the  priestly  class  —  prevented  Egypt,  in  spite  of  her 
ambitions  and  intrigues,  from  making  any  figure  at  all  in 
Asia  for  the  next  hundred  years  and  more.  It  actually  led 
to  her  becoming  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger  to  the 
Asiatic  states  which  she  chose  as  her  allies.  At  the  very 
outset  Sabako  was  crippled  by  the  want  of  subordination, 
aj3  well  as  the  want  of  harmony  among  his  Eg}rptian  sub- 
jects. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  renown  of 
Egjrpt,  and  the  imposing  vastness  of  the  new  monarchy, 
lent  a  seductive  glamour  to  her  proffered  alliance  with  the 
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petty  states  of  Palestine,  and  to  her  unfailing  pi^mises  of 
piotection  and  succour.  Thus  it  was  the  alluring  prospect 
of  Egyptian  aid  that  encouraged  Hoshea,  and  other  princes 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  break  with  Assyria,  on  the 
death  of  their  conqueror  (cf.  §  848  f.). 

§  849;  Shalmaneser  showed  himself  fully  alive  to  the 
situation.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  an  Assyrian  army  was 
operating  in  Northern  Syria  at  his  accession,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  watch  x>yer  the  West-land  gemerally. 
The  Babylonian  chronicle  mentions  the  destruction  of  the 
city  Sabara^in  as  following  closely  upon  Shalmaneser's 
ascension  (that  is,  in  726),  and  this  city,  which  was  in  all 
probability  the  ^^  Sepharvaim  "  referred  to  by  Sinacherib's 
boastful  ambassador^  (2  K.  xviii.  84;  six.  18),  and  the 
^  Sibraim  "  of  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  was  situated,  according  to 
the  last-named  passage,  between  Hamath  and  Damascus* 
Rumours  of  the  unsettlement  and  seditious  purposes  of 
Israel  appear  to  have  reached  the  leader  of  the  Assyrian 
army ;  for  the  compiler  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  tells  us 
that  ^^  Shalmaneser  came  against  Hoshea,  and  that  Hoshea 
became  his  vassal,  and  rendered  him  tribute."  In  view  of 
Hoshea's  I'elatioiis  with  Tiglathpileser  (§  882),  this  can 
only  mean  that,  in  consequence  of  the  threatening  {^esenoe 
of  the  Assjnrian  army,  Hoshea  rendered  homage  to  his  new 
suzerain,  and  jdelded  promptly  the  tribute  which,  perhaps, 
he  had  been  remiss  in  delivering,  It  is  not  necessa^  to 
assume,  on  cmy  fair  principle  of  interpretation,  that  Shal* 
maneser  appeared  in  person  before  Samaria  in  this  first 
year  of  his  reign.  The  Bible  report  goes  on  to  tell  of 
Hoshea's  sending  messengers  to  Seve  (§  843),  king  of 
Egypt,  and  withholding  from  Assyria  the  tribute  which  h6 
had  paid  ^^year  upon  year."  This  expression  implies  that 
at  least  two  years  had  elided  between  the  formal  submis- 
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1  This  identification  was  first  proposed  by  Hal^Tj.  Ewald  {Hiatory 
of  Inuel,  iy,  162  f.  Engl,  tr.)  showed  conclusively,  many  years  ago,  that 
Sepharvaim  was  not  to  be  found  in  Babylonia.  He  also  identified  it  with 
ibe  Sibraim  of  Scekiel. 
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sion  ot  Hoahea  and  his  ooospuracy  with  Egypt.  That  is, 
the  attempted  revolt,  which  thought  Sbahuaaieaef  himself 
with  bis  army  against  Isifael,  could  not  have  taken  place 
earlier  than  724*  As.  a  matter  of  fact  the  succeeding  state- 
ments of  the  narrative  imply  that  this  was  the  date  of 
Hoshea's  conspiracy,  since  they  inform  us  that,  in  conse- 
quttioe  of  the  revolt,  Samaria  was  besieged,  and  that  the 
city  was  taken  in  the  third  year  of  its  investment;  while 
we  learn  from  the  cuneiform  documents  that  the  date  of 
the  capture  was  near  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  year.  722; 

§  350.  The  unhappy  king  of  Israel  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  oi  help  from  the  ambitious  but  sadly  hampered 
king  of  Egypt,  and  was  apparently  compelled  to  face-  his 
Assyrian  pursuers  unprepared.  He  was  taken  prisotner, 
with  how  many  others  we  do  not  know,  outside  Samatria, 
and,  as  we  may  assume,  oarriecl  away  to  Nineveh.  The 
whole  land  was  overrua,  and,  as  the  extreme  penalty  of 
sebellion,  the  capital  was  doomed  to  destruction. 

§  851.  The  final  siege  of  Samaria  lacks  no  element  of 
interest  and  pathos.  The  details  ace  not  given  us  from 
any  source,  since,  as  baa  repeatedly  been  observed,  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  annalisto 
to  state  the  particulars  el  an  action  or  to  analyse  the 
processes  and  stages  of  a  catastrophe.  They  aecepted 
results  as  the  expression  and  indication  of  the  divine 
will,  and  these  alone  they  recorded.  But  material  is  not 
lacking  to  enable  us  to  get  a  fairly  aoQurate  idea  of  the 
oonditicm  of  the  beleaguered  citizens  of  Samaria,  while  the 
voiae  of  Prophecy  proclaims  the  moral  lessons  of  the  catas- 
taropbe,  and  its  significance  for  all  peoples  and  ages.  On 
the  one  side,  the  last  years  of  the  people  of  the  northern 
ca^tal  give  us  occasion  for  sympathy,  and  even  for 
admiration;  on  the  other,  their  fate  bids  us  modems  listen 
anew  to  the  warning:  — 

Discite  justitiam  mouiti  et  non  temaere  divoai 

< 

§  852.   It  was  but  a  meagre  survival  of  the   ^^Ten 
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Tribes  "that  was  left  to  face  tbe  inexoorable  vengeance  ot 
the  Totaries  of  AsshuT.  Once  before  (§  286)  Satnaria  had 
been*  aimoBi  deatioyecU  and  that  by  a  terrible  foe.  Btrt 
the  AraiiMBans  of  Damascus  had  neiUier  the  resources  nor 
effective  militiEirjr  policy  of  the  Assyrians.  Now  when  « 
seotion  of  any  coontry  was  wrested  from  the  main  body  by 
these  fell  destroyers,  it  was  no  longer  capable  in  better 
times  of  uniting  itself  with  its  former  govemmeiital 
system^  as  had  been  repeatedly  done  by  the  sundered 
f  ragmesits  of  Israel  during  the  Syrian  ware ;  it  was  actually 
rendered  hostile,  by  being  filled  with  a  population  sub* 
servient  to  the  conquerors  (§  288  f.),  and  was  made  a  base 
of  operations  or  vantage*gr<>und  for  ready  attack  upon  the 
parent  state.  So,  in  these  last  times  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  the  country  north  of  the  valley  of  Megiddo  — 
that  beantiful  but  fatal  bisector  of  Israel — was  held  and 
administered  by  Assyrians  (§  881),  and  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
whether  taken  by  Tiglathpileser  or  not,  were  certainly  lost 
to  the  remnant  that  still  held  out  in  the  hilUcountry  of 
Ephiaim.  The  condition  of  Samaria  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely desperate,  and  this,  at  first  thought,  increases  the 
wonder  that  it  had  bidden  defiance  to  Shalmaneser.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  considered  that  by  the  time  the  Assyrians 
appeared  before  Samaria  all  the  country  around  had  been 
devastated,  and  the  city  itself  rendered  less  able  to  endure 
a  long  Bi^;e,  by  reason  of  the  refugees,  who,  in  all  con- 
siderable aaeient  wars,  thronged  the  strongest  fortresses 
at  the  approach  of  a  victorious  enemy.  ^  This  isolation  of 
Samaria  rendered  less  probable  than  ever  the  arrival  of 
succour  from  Egypt,  or  a  relieving  force  from  any  other 
possible  ally.  It  is  probable  that  such  help  was  still 
expected,  otherwise  it  seems  difiicult  to  explain  their 
prolonged  resistance. 

§  368.   It  n^  however,  to  be  remembered  that  Samaria 
was  now  a  rebellious '  state,  which,  in  addition  to  revolt 

&  Cf.  IfsoMday^  vivid  pietore  in  «*  Horatlos  at  the  Bridge.*^ 
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upon  it»  second  probation  (§  288)  had  been  guilty  of  con- 
spiring with  other  nations  hostile  to  Assyria.  The  most 
instructive  parallel  is  that  which  is  a£Forded  by  Judah  under 
Hezekiah)  twenty  years  later,  and  there  we  find  that  the 
Assj^ians  were  determined  to  resort  to  their  final  method 
of  deportation^  even  when  desirous  of  securing  a  peace- 
ful capitulation  of  the  defenders  of  the  besieged  capital 
(2  K.  xviii.  82).  It  was  doubtless  their  purpose,  therefore, 
to  uproot  the  revolted  and  send  them  into  exile.  The 
Samarians,  therefore,  fought  for  the  country  and  their 
homes  in  a  special  and  peculiar  sense,  which  it  is  difficult 
for  those  familiar  only  with  modern  and  Occidental  history 
fully  to  appreciate.  But,  all  the  same,  their  stubborn 
resistance,  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy,  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  the  heroic. 

§  354.  The  interest  of  Prophecy  in  the  Northern  King- 
dom had  become  less  direct  since  the  utterance  of  the 
in^flfective  pleadings  and  denunciations  of  Hosea  (§  804, 
814).  After  his  time  no  great  Prophet  seems  to  have 
arisen  among  the  people,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  any 
one  of  his  type,  or  of  the  type  of  Amos,  who,  equally  with 
him,  proclaimed  the  certain  destruction  of  the  state,  would 
have  fared  hardly  at  the  hands  of  all  leading  parties.  Life 
was  almost  intolerable  to  Hosea,*  whose  task  was  already 
done  when  Tiglathpileser  invaded  the  land;  and  his 
career  of  self-immolation  found  no  imitators  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  period  of  political  and  spiritual  decline.  Yet  the 
voice  of  Prophecy  was  still  raised;  her  mission,  now  trans- 
ferred entirely  to  the  Southern  Kingdom,  was  fulfilled  in 
applying  the  lessons  of  the  sad  fate  of  Ephraim  to  the 
conditions  and  fortunes  of  Judah.  In  the  whole  history 
of  Prophecy  there  is  nothing  more  significant,  or  more 
melancholy,  than  this  abandonment  of  what  was  once  the 
main  representative  of  Israel.  Forty  years  before  the 
reign  of  the-  last  king  of  Samaria,  Amos  could  even  leave 
his  home  in  the  pastures  of  the  south,  and,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  fulfil  his  ministry  as  a  Prophet,  not  among  his  own 
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people,  bat  among  their  northern  kindred.  Bnt  now,  when 
Isaiah  and  Micah  have  to  take  up  their  case,  they  do  not 
deal  with  them  as  subjects  for  warning  or  encouragement 
or  rebuke,  or  even  for  intercession.  They  refer  to  them  as 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  such,  predict 
their  speedy  overthrow  and  obliteration.  True,  both  Amos 
and  Hosea  had  foretold  their  subjection  to  Assyria  and 
their  exile;  but,  while  the  prevision  of  Amos  had  been 
merely  a  vague  and  distant  outlook,  and  the  pendulum 
swings  of  Hosea's  ejaculations  had  vibrated  between  the 
horrible  dread  of  destruction  and  the  trembling  hope  of 
ultimate  restoration,  Isaiah  and  Micah  know  only  of  their 
min,  and  of  their  extinction  as  a  theocratic  people.  For 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  in  other  ways  than  in  mere 
political  results,  it  was  a  fatal  step  that  was  taken  when  it 
joined  tlie  enemies  of  Judah  (§  816). 

§  856.  Isaiah's  predictions  of  the  repulse  and  of  the 
ultimate  fall  of  Samaria,  in  connection  with  the  last-named 
event,  we  have  already  considered  (§  327,  830).  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  announced  specifically  the  capture  of 
that  famous  stronghold,  in  the  words  ^^the  fortress  shall 
cease  from  Ephraim  "  (xvii.  3).  A  great  prophecy  of  his 
(ch.  xxviii.),  written  just  before  the  time  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  takes  the  same  theme  for  its  text,  and, 
tiliough  it  was  uttered  in  the  interest  of  Judah  alone,  it 
gives  us  a  faithful  pen  picture  of  the  morality  and  public 
life  of  the  gay  Samarian  capital,  which  was  already  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  This  brief  glance  at  Samaria  is  full  of 
historical  suggestion,  and  also  full  of  meaning  for  thought- 
ful statesmen  and  citizens  of  all  modem  nations.  It  was 
the  practical  summarizing  of  the  ethical  and  sociological 
teachings  of  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Es- 
trangement from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  motives  to  morality,  had  led  to  all  sorts 
of  self-indulgence,  which  was  still  further  promoted  by  the 
false  worship  and  its  seductions  to  evil  encouraged  by  the 
foreign  policy  of  many  of  the  kings.     And  now  the  long 
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eoiiiBe  of  frivolity  and  sensuality  fittingly  culminated  in  a 
general  riot  of  debauchery.  So  frequent  and  prolonged 
were  the  revels,  and  so  completely  giv^i  oveir  to  luxury 
and  excess  were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  that  the  £Eur  city 
itself,  encircled  by  the  vine-clad  hillA  that  wireathed  it 
around  with  verdure  and  beauty,  is  called  by  the  Prophet 
^^  the  crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
fading  bloom  of  his  splendour,  on  the  summit  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  those  who  are  laid  prostrate  with  wine."  Upon 
this  scene  of  natural  and  artificial  loveliness,  the  denuncia^ 
tion  of  ^^woe,"  in  the  same  breath,  is  inevitable  in  the 
mouth  of  Isaiah;  his  voice  is  only  an  echo,  given  back 
from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  terrible,  unheeded 
words  of  Amos  (iii.  9  ff. ;  iv«  8;  v.  16  f. ;  vi.  8  ff.)  and 
Hosea  (e.g.  x.  5  ff. ;  xiii.  15  f.),  proclaiming  that  Samaria 
was  about  to  fulfil  her  doom. 

§  866.  More  specific,  as  regards  the  catastrophe  itself, 
is  the  utterance  of  Micah.  Like  his  predecessor  and 
colleague  of  Jerusalem,  this  Prophet  from  the  little  town 
of  Moresheth-Gath,  that  bordered  on  the  Philistian  high- 
way of  international  traffic,  was  stirred  to  grief  and  anxiety 
for  his  own  country  by  the  impending  ruin  of  Samaria^ 
The  condition  of  that  proud  capital  appears  to  him  aa  a 
veritable  dignwvindioe  nodus.  So  in  his  vision  '^  Jehovah 
comes  forth  from  his  place,  and  comes  down  and  strides 
along  the  heights  of  the  earth;  and  the  mountains  melt 
before  him  and  the  lowlands  are  cloven  asunder,  like  wax 
before  the  fire,  like  waters  tumbling  down  a  declivity. 
Throu^  tiie  apostasy  of  Jacob  comes  all  this,  and  through 
tiie  sins  of  the  House  of  Israel.  ...  So  I  will  majke 
Samaria  a  ruin  in  a  field,  and  a  plantation  for  vineyards ; 
and  I  will  tumble  her  stones  into  the  valley  and  lay  bare 
her  foundations  "  (i.  3  ff.).  The  cycle  of  Prophecy  relating 
to  Samaria  fitly  closes  with  this  sublime  theophany,  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  whose  literal  statements  is  attested  to 
this  day  by  the  features  of  the  doomed  city  in  its  ruins, 

§  357.   Since  no  details  of  the  catastrophe  have  been 
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preaei-vedt  we  can  only  oonjeofture  ito  geneJral  couise  from 
the  analogy  of  numborleds  other  sieges  which  mark  the 
chief  epochs  of  Oriental  history*  The  site  of  the  city 
rendered  it  abnost,  or  altogether,  impregnable  against  the 
aggressive  methods  of  ancient  warfare.  Omri  luui  chosen 
his  fortress  well;  upon  the  precipitous  slopes,  whether- 
terraced  or  unbroken,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  either 
belfries  or  battering-rams  to  play  upon  the  walls.  The 
slow  process  of  starving  into  surrender  by  a  close  blockade 
was  necessarily  resorted  to.  When  the  resources  of  the 
besieged  were  just  about  exhausted  Shalmaneser  died  a 
natural  death,  apparently,  however,  not  before  Samaria; 
and  the  easy  task  of  effecting  the  entrance  and  aiTanging 
the  ci^itulation,  along  with  the  glory  of  the  conquest  of 
the  rebellious  kingdom,  fell  to  his  more  fortunate  and  re- 
nowned successor. 

§  868.  Sargon  {^ar-henu,  722-706)— that  is,  Sargon  the 
Second,  or  ^^the  Later,"  as  he  calls  himself,  with  allusion 
to  the  great  Sargon  of  North  Babylonia  (§  89  f. )  —  came  to 
the  throne  on  the  twelfth  of  Tebet,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
year  which  began  with  the  spring  equinox  of  722;  that 
is^  early  in  January  of  the  year  721.  He  was  not  the 
son  of  Shalmaneser,  but  was  possibly  of  princely  descent^ 
though  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  close  or 
remote  its  connection  was  with  his  predecessors.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  an  official  high  in  rank; 
aad,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  indication  of  a  popular 
disturbance,  much  less  any  of  a  revolution  in  Assyria 
pEoper,  in  connection  with  his  accession,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  he  stood  well  in  &vour,  both  with  the  people  at  large 
sad  with  the  previous  regime.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Shalmaneser  had  chosen  him  as  his  own  successor.^ 

§  369.  Sargon  was  the  founder  of  the  last  and  most 
powerful  Assyrian  dynasty,  which  for  a  round  century 
held  control  of  Western  Asia,  and  also,  for  the  latter  half 
ef  the  same  period,  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  as  well.   •  His 

^  See  Note  U  ta  Appendix* 
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achievements,  both  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peaoe,  entitle 
him  to  a  high  rank  among  ancient  Asiatic  rulers.  His- 
torically, his  chief  distinction  is  that  he  was  able  to  hold 
together,  by  tremendous  efforts,  the  huge  conglomeration 
of  principalities  whose  union  was  first  systematically 
enforced  by  Tiglathpileser.  As  regards  his  personal  endow- 
ments and  character,  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
imposing,  but  also  one  of  the  least  uncongenial  to  modem 
observers,  of  all  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Compared  with 
the  great  Tiglathpileser,  he  was  somewhat  as  Darius 
Hystaspes  was  to  Cyrus,  being,  moreover,  his  second 
successor,  and,  besides,  not  his  lineal  descendant;  he,  too, 
kept  together,  by  dint  of  skill,  energy,  and  prowess,  the 
empire  which  his  predecessor  had  built  up.  His  inscrip- 
tions, which  have  been  preserved  to  us  more  fully  than 
those  of  most  of  the  other  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
show  him  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  universal  activity  and 
versatile  talents.  While  his  uninterrupted  campaigns  and 
their  almost  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  attest  his  military 
genius,  the  vast  remains  of  his  palaces  bear  witness  to  his 
architectural  taste  and  enterprise. 

§  860.  From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  kept 
busy  by  hereditary  foes,  revolted  provinces,  and  rebellious 
vassals.  His  first  achievement,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  the  capture  of  Samaria.^  It  is  difficult  to  get  an 
absolutely  accurate  notion  of  the  data  that  define  the 
conclusion  of  this  memorable  siege.  The  following  con- 
jectural outline  is  perhaps  most  accordant  with  the  ascer- 
tained facts.  The  siege,  now  well  on  in  its  third  year, 
was  brought  nearly  to  its  close  by  the  Assyrian  generals, 
in  the  absence  of  Shalmaneser,  who,  whether  on  account  of 
declining  health  or  the  business  of  state,  was,  during  the 
latter  part  of  722,  at  home  in  his  capital.  The  blockade 
was  maintained  vigorously  throughout;  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Shalmaneser,  and  of  the  inauguration  of  an 
entirely  new  regime,  made  no  difference  in  the  loyalty  (nr 

^  See  Note  16  in  Appendix. 
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ihe  energy  of  the  comBoandeiB.  It  is  quite  possible^  indeed, 
that  the  STUiender  took  place  in  the  absenoe  of  the  new 
king  also.  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  for  himself;  bat 
we  know  that  the  Assyrian  rulers  did  not  always  give  due 
Gsredit  to  their  lieutenants  for  the  successes  gained  by  the 
latter*  At  any  rate,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether- 
the  new  monarch  could  conveniently  arrive  at  the  seat  of 
the  war  in  Palestine  within  the  limits  of  time  indicated  in 
his  own  record  of  the  event;  for  he  intimates  that  the 
capture  took  place  between  the  end  of  December,  722,  and 
the  spring  solstice  of  721.  Since  Sargon  came  to  the 
throne  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  it  is 
most  proper  to  assume  that  both  of  them  were  in  or  near 
the  capital  at  the  time.  The  supposition  that  Shalmaneser 
died  before  Samaria,  and  that  Sargon,  as  commander  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  was  chosen  to  the  succession  by  the 
generals,  may  be  dismissed  as  out  of  accord  with  the  peace- 
ful duuracter  of  the  accession;  and  still  less  explicable 
would  th^same  state  of  things  be^  on  the  assumption  that 
either  of  them  was  at  the  capital  and  the  other  before 
Samaria.  Now,  Sargon  tells  us  that  it  was  in  'Hhe 
beginning  "  of  his  reign  that  he  took  Samaria.  This  was 
the  technical  term  for  the  period  between  the  accession 
of  an  Assyrian  monarch  and  the  beginning  of  the.  next 
statutory  year,  or  the  spring  equinox.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, and  especially  as  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
in  an  unsettled  empire,  it  must  have  been  necessary  for 
Sargm  to  remain  sOlne  little  time  at  Nineveh  for  the 
settlement  of  business.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
capitulation  of  Samaria  took  place  without  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  King  Sargon,  whatever  part  he  may  possibly 
have  taken  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  at  an  earlier  stage. 
§  861.  In  the  subsequent  &te  of  Samaria,  Sargon's  was 
certainly  the  directing  mind.  With  the  fall  of  the  capital 
the  territory  of  Epfaraim  now  followed  the  rest  of  the 
old  Northern  Kingdom  and  became  an  Assyrian  province. 
Its  history,  so  important  to  Bible  students,  so  interesting, 
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and  yet  so  greatly  misoonceiTed,  can  only  be  undefstood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  country  was  administered 
wholly  as  a  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  in  aooordanoe 
with  its  well-settled  policy.  Both  the  Biblical  statements 
and  those  of  Sargon  himself  have  to  be  read  in  the  light  of 
what  we  have  learned  as  to  the  relations  of  the  subject 
states  to  the  central  authority  (§  285  ff.).  And  it  is  to 
be  particularly  observed  that  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Samaria,  as  we  find  it  detailed  in  these  records,  was  the 
carrying  out  of  a  system^  and  was  not  wc^ked  out>  in  a 
month  or  a  year.  It  extended  over  nearly  a  century  (Ezfa 
iv.  10),  and  is  one  of  the  best  extant  illustrations  ol  the 
policy  of  denatiooialization,  repression,  and  assimUatUm, 
persistently  carried  out  towards  the  subject  peoples  by  the 
rulers  of  the  New  Empire,  till  Assyria  attained  the  sunimlt 
of  its  power  and  the  limits  of  its  capacity  of  cohesion  and 
government.  Our  two  sources  of  information  nioy  be 
collated  as  follows.  The  Inscriptions  tell  us  of  the  spoil* 
ing  of  Samaria  and  of  the  deportation  of  a  certain  portion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Hebrew  records  give  the  destina^ 
tion  of  the  exiled  Samarians,  and  tell  partioidarly  of  the 
colonizing  of  the  old  Israelitish  territory,  the  origin  d 
the  new  occupants,  their  character,  and  their  fortunes  in 
the  slxange  land  of  the  strange  Grod.  In  shcM^t,  they 
sketch  the  history  of  the  new  settlement,  and  give  us  tlM 
best  picture  that  we  have  of  the  conditions  developed  by 
the  commingling  of  races  with  diverse  religions  and  social 
and  political  antecedents,  under  th^  old  Semitie  regime 
in  Western  Asia.  The  picture  may  also  serve  as*  a  type 
of  numberless  other  instances  of  the  fooroed  agglutination 
of  incompatible  elements,  devised  and  effected  in  the  vain 
hope  of  levelling  to  one  uniform  quiescent  community  the 
host  of  nationalities  that  were  to  be  made  tie  ikubjects 
of  Asshtir. 

§  862«  The  city  was  entered  by  the  Assyrian  troops 
early  in  721,  according  to  our  reckoning.  It  was  held  by 
them  till  Sargon  was  in  a  ppsitidn  to  dispose  of  its  affiiim 
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Meaamrhile,  aa  exammation  was  held  into  the  atat6  of  the 
oity,  tiia  character  and  extent  of  its  possessiotis,  and  of  thi9] 
property  that  had  been  stored  by  the  people  of  the  outlying. 
tonrnS)  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  walls.  The 
responsibility  for  the  insurrection  and  conspiracy  was  fixed 
upon  certain  of  the  leaders  and  their  followers.  Sargon. 
deCi-eed  that  these,  to  the  number  of  27,290,  including 
their  fiimilies,  should  be  deported.  He  does  not  mention 
the  regions  to  which  they  were  tracsferred;  but  this  is 
supplied  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  which  infoorms  us  that 
'4n  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshaa  the  king  of  Assyria  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  unto  Assyria,  and  placed 
theia  on  the  Balich  and  the  Chabor,  rivers  of  Grozan,  and 
the  cities  oi  Media."  Thus  we  are  to  read  in  2  K.  xyii.  6 
and  xviii.  11,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Winokler, 
foUowing  a  hint  of  the  Septuagint.  This  points  to  at 
least  two  bands  or  groups  of  exiles.  The  first  indicated 
was  destined  for  the  banks  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the: 
Euphrates,  in  Western  Mesopotamia;  and  the  other  was 
transported  to  the  far  eastern  proyinces  of  the  empice,. 
whose  subjection  offered  as  serious  difficulties  to  the  Assyr-' 
ian  kings  as  did  the  WiBSt4and  itself*  These  separate 
deportations  were  evidently  rather  episodes  in  the  adminp> 
istration  of  the  subjugated  territory  than  punishments  ia<*> 
flicted  all  at  once  upon  the  rebellious  inhabitants.  In  f  al^t, 
the  distribution/ of  the  hit^  detachm^itof  exiles. could  noti 
have  been  effeeted  till  six  years  after  the  smrrender,  sinod 
it  was  only  then  that  Sargon  came  into  possession  ol 
Median  territory,  the  conquests  of  Tiglathpileser  III  in 
that  ruggisd  region  ol  stubborn  mountaineeTs  not  having 
been  permanent  (§  311). 

§  868.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this,  is  the 
wh(de  story  of  the  famous  ^^  Disperaion  of  the  Ten  Trib^^?^ 
Out  narmtive  has  already  shown,  at  sevieral  stages,  how, 
little  by  little,  the  Ten  Tribes  came  to  lose  their  original 
autonomy,  and  how,  even  in  their  own  land,  several  of 
them  became  graduallyi.eactinguished^    'Naw,.b^ides:  Urn 
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partial  d^[>ortation  of  the  northern  oommunities  by  Tiglath* 
pileser  III  (§  882),  these  sucoessiye  transplantings  are 
the  only  ones  we  know  of.  We  see,  therefore,  what  the 
problem  of  accounting  for  the  '^  Lost  Tribes  "  amounts  to. 
The  number  of  the  expelled  peoples  given  by  Saigon 
doubtless  includes  all  that  were  sent  away  during  his 
reign,  and  this  comprised  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  ey^n  of  the  reduced  Samarian  tenitoiy. 
Twenty  years  later,  more  than  seven  times  this  number 
were  carried  away  from  Judah,  without  destroying  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom.  To  preclude  any  further  temp- 
tation to  search  for  these  mythical  wanderers,  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  this  comparatively  small  number 
speedily  lost  its  identity,  by  being  absorbed  in  the  new 
populations  to  which  it  was  introduced.  Those  who  were 
transported  to  Media  disappeared  in  a  generation  or  two, 
scattered  as  they  were  in  small  companies,  among  utterly 
alien  peoples,  themselves  in  a  state  of  rapid  transformation 
by  reason  of  the  influx  of  Iranians  from  Central  Asia. 
And  even  those  who  were  settled  near  the  River  Habor, 
living  as  they  did  among  the  kindred  Aramfflan  race, 
would,  by  reason  of  their  kinship,  be  readily  assimilated 
to  their  social  and  religious  environment,  and  so  lose  their 
corporate,  as  well  as  racial,  identity. 

§  864.  Attention  has  been  particularly  fixed  upon  Sa- 
maria, mainly  because  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
Revelation.  But  the  general  political  significance  of  its 
downfall  and  capture  is  also  by  no  means  to  be  underrated. 
As  the  strongest  fortress  near  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  the 
great  highway  of  caravans  and  armies,  and  as  the  historic 
centre  of  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  its  possession 
must  have  been  of  great  consequence  to  the  empire  of  the 
Tig^s.^  This  explains  the  care  which  the  kings  of  Assyria 
henceforth  took  to  have  it  occupied  by  a  docile  and  loyal 

1  The  remark  of  Winckler  (Sargontexte,  p.  xvi),  that  the  city  and  its 
siege  were  of  comparatively  little  importance,  is  hardly  b6me  out  by  later 
history,  or  even  by  Sargon's  own  insorlptlonB. 
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population.  So  it  happened  that,  while  Sargon's  policy 
aimed  at  the  disintegration  and  effacement  of  the  con- 
quered nationality,  his  measures  here  were  the  very  reverse 
of  harsh,  at  least  as  compared  with  those  adopted  by  him 
in  other  recorded  instances,  and  with  the  customary  pro- 
cedure of  the  Assyrians  with  regard  to  rebellious  vassals. 
He  purposely  granted  the  remnant  of  Israel  exceptional 
immunities.  He  contented  himself  with  appropriating  to 
his  own  military  service  fifty  war  chariots ;  and  those  of 
the  people  who  were  not  sent  abroad  were  left  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  their  goods.  Indeed,  so  far  was  the 
conquest  from  obliterating  the  national  life,  that  less  than 
two  years  later  a  section  at  least  of  the  old  kingdom  was 
found  assisting  a  neighbouring  state  in  a  revolt  against 
the  common  oppressor.  If  the  design  of  the  Great  King, 
in  thus  extending  unaccustomed  clemency  towards  the 
Samarians,  was  to  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain 
possession  of  the  redoubtable  fortress  at  as  little  cost  as 
possible,  it  is  evident  that  his  measures  did  not  meet  at 
once  with  entire  success.  But,  while  granting  so  larg^  a 
degree  of  personal  freedom  to  the  Samarians,  Sargon  took 
care  to  deprive  them  of  their  strongest  bond  of  national 
autonomy — the  means  of  continuing  their  religious  services 
(§61;  299  fif.).  He  deported  the  native  priests.  At  the 
same  time  he  dismantled  the  native  sanctuaries,  whether 
devoted  to  Jehovah  or  to  Baal  or  to  both  in  one  (494  f.). 
His  policy,  in  brief,  was  to  conserve  the  prosperity  and 
the  resources  of  the  country  as  much  as  possible,  while 
robbing  it  of  the  fountain  of  its  national  life  and  spirit. 

2  D 
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NOTE  1  (§  19) 

6B0UPIKO  OF  THE  SEMITIC  lANGXTAGES 

Ths  following  classification  of  the  Semitic  languages  and 
principal  dialects  may  be  of  interest  in  conneoticm  with  the 
ethnological  grouping  giren  in  the  text, 

A*    Nortlb-Semitic 

JU  Babtlokzam  (AaqyziaaL). 

n»    4BAMJIIO* 

0.  Bast-Anunale. 

1.  ClMfiioal  Syriac  (Nonhem  Mesopotamia). 

2.  Mandaite  (Lower  Babylonia). 
8.  Babylooiaa  Talmudic. 

4.   '•  '•  Modern  Syriac  * '  ( Upper  Tigris  region,  Kurdistan,  Urmia). 

6.   West-Aramaic. 

1.  Biblical  Arainaic. 

2.  Taigumic. 
8.  Samaritan. 

4.  Nabatsean  (insariptional). 
6.  Palmy rene  (inscriptional). 

III.  Camaahitic. 

a.  Hebraic  (Hebrew,  Moabite,  etc.). 

b.  Pbosniciaa. 

B.    Senth-^amitic. 

1.  SABiGAif  (Himyaritic). 
n.  Ethiopic  (with  modern  Tigr6,  Amhafic,  etc.). 

tIL  Ababic. 
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NOTE  2   (S  36) 

MALIK   AND   MALK 

The  longer  (participial)  form  has  also  been  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  North-Semitic  god,  Assyr.  Maliky  Canaanitic  MSUh 
(not "  Moloch  ") ;  that  is,  apparently,  the  god-chief.  The  word 
is  precisely  the  same  a^s  that  of  the  Aramaean  Nestorian  digni- 
tary (hence  the  Armenio-Russian  name  Mdikoff),  so  that  both 
the  longer  and  the  shorter  forms  are  preserved  in  the  three 
great  North-Semitic  families.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Us  RemaifiSy 
i,  187  ft.)  and  Socin  (Encycl.  Brit.  vol.  xvii,  p.  367)  give  a 
wrong  pronunciation  (nielek,  melik).  The  a  in  the  word  is 
long,  and  has  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
verified  it  from  the  lips  of  native  Nestorians.  Layard  is  also 
wrong  in  restricting  the  term  and  the  office  to  the  chiefs  of 
Tiyari,  as  it  occurs  among  all  the  Nestorian  districts  under 
Turkish  rule.  The  natives  clearly  distinguish  between  maik 
and  malikf  the  former  being  ''the  Sultan  of  Stamboul."  Socin 
is  also  in  error  in  making,  without  qualification,  the  office 
hereditary.  That  principle  is  certainly  recognized,  but  the 
clinging  to  primitive  customs  is  so  strong  that,  as  I  have  been 
assured,  a  good  man  is  diosen  from  the  people,  mainly  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  bishop,  when  the  son  or  sons  of  a 
deceased  mlUiJe  are  in  any  way  objectionable. 


NOTE  3  (§  42) 

PHCBNICIAN  COLONIZATION 

It  is  not  known  even  approximately  where  the  first  Phoeni- 
cian city  was  founded,  or  when  Phoenician  commerce  began. 
Whoever  took  the  Babylonians  over  to  Cyprus  must  have 
started  from  the  opposite  coastland,  and  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Phoenicians  did  not  begin  the  commerce 
with  which  the  world  has  associated  their  name,  it  may  be 
assumed  in  the  meanwhile  that  they  were  the  carriers.  This 
would  make  their  maritime  enterprises  to  have  begun  not  later 
than  about  4000  B.C.  (§  90,  97).    For  a  long  time  Sidon  was  the 
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leading  city-state^  as  it  was  presumably  the  first  of  all  the 
settlements  between  the  Gilician  coast  and  Mount  Oarmel  t6 
attain  to  wealth  and  an  extensive  commerce.  Hence  the  usage 
of  the  name  Sidonians  for  the  Phoenicians  as  a  whole  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Jud.  xviii.  7,  28;  Deut.  iii.  9;  1  K.  y.  20,  zvi. 
Sl)f  and  among  the  ancients  generally.  The  earliest  foreign 
settlements  were  naturally  made  in  Cyprus.  Indeed^  the  Old 
Testament  usage  of  ty^FiS  (i.e.  Kition,  the  nearest  port  in  the 
island)  for  the  maritime  settlements  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
of  itself  a  proof  of  the  immemorial  association  of  the  first 
colony  of  Phoenicia  with  the  commerce  of  the  great  West. 
From  Cyprus,  the  most  momentous  voyages  of  antiquity  were 
made  to  Rhodes  and  beyond  (by  at  least  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C. )  through  the  ^gean.  Thus  trading-stations  were  erected, 
and  the  germs  of  Semitic  civilization  deposited  among  the 
islands  and  along  the  coasts  of  Greece.  That  they  had  factories 
on  the  Grecian  mainland  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
difficult  and  usually  impossible  though  it  may  be  to  follow  ac- 
curately in  their  tracks  or  to  detect  their  long-vanished  traces 
(ef .  Meyer,  GA.  §  192).  From  these  they  were  expelled  by  tdie 
Greeks  themselves,  whom  they  had  taught  the  sea-faring  art) 
and  who  came  to  far  surpass  their  masters  in  the  business  of 
piracy^  and  to  equal  them  in  kidnapping  and  slave-dealing,  if 
not  in  the  soberer  methods  of  legitimate  commerce.  Their 
later  and  more  enduring  settlements  in  Korth  Africa  and 
Southern  Spain  lie  in  the  beaten  paths  of  history.  No  other 
of  the  ancient  authorities  has  given  such  precise  details  of  the 
range  and  objects  of  Phoenician  trade  as  the  Hebrew  Ezekiel 
(ch.  xxvii.).  A  partial  notion  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  of  their  importance  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion as  well  as  to  their  contemporaries,  may  be  gained  by 
calling  to  mind  the  uses  of  the  alloy  bronze  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  fact  that  the  business  of  furnishing  oop{>er  ahd  tin, 
wherever  these  were  mined  (often  hundreds  of  miles  apart), 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians.  A  kin- 
dred reflection  is  suggested  by  the  economic  phenomenon  of 
the  interchange  in  commercial  value  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
depreciation  of  the  latter  having  been  brought  about  through 
the  abundance  and  wide  circulation  of  the  products  of  the 
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mines  of  Southern  Spain;  the  elaboration  of  the  orea^  and  the 
tranaportatioa  of  the  bullion  to  the  money  markets  of  the  Easi^ 
being  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 


NOTE  4   (§  131) 

AMORITE   AND   OANAANITE 

WsLiiHAUsmf)  in  Jahrb.  fwr  deuUehe  Theologies  zzi^  602, 
{mSkizzeii  u.  Vorarbeiten,  138  f.),  asserts  that  ^^Amorites" 
Iras  the  designation  of  the  primitive  population  of  Palestine  in 
the  Elohist  (£)  and  in  Amos.  Steinthal  (Zeitschrtft  fur  Vdlker- 
peychologief  xii,  267)  has  also  arrived  at  the  oonclusion  that 
Amorites  and  Canaanites  were  identical.  The  most  elaborate 
presentation  of  the  same  view  has  been  made  by  Ed.  Meyer  in 
ZATW.  I^  121-127,  who  has  been  approved  by  W.  Robert- 
son Smith  in  his  PtcjAetSf  p.  26,  and  by  Stade,  GVI.  p.  110. 
Rittel  (GH.  p.  20  f.),  while  agreeing  with  Meyer  and  th« 
others  as  to  the  usage  in  the  ease,  is  not  convinced  that  the 
names  oorrespond  exactly  to  the  same  things.  I  shall  state 
the  main  positions  of  Meyer,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  fairly 
grasped  by  the  reader. 

The  general  statement  is  ^' that  the  ethnical  name  'Amorite  ^ 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Elohist,  and  the  name  Ganaanite 
exclusively  to  the  Jehovist.  The  two  names  are  absolutely 
equivalent  in  import  and  range,  and  designate  the  tcKbal  pre* 
Israalitish  population  of  Palestine."  The  first  argument  is 
based  npcm  the  alleged  authorship  and  usage  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  According  to  Meyer,  this  work,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  interpolation^,  "  proceeds  entirely  from  the  Elohist,  and 
nothing  but  ^  Amorite '  is  used  here  as  the  name  of  the  inhabi* 
tants ''  (p.  122).  Against  this  it  may  be  said,  that  while  the 
word  Amorite  occurs  18  times  in  Joshua,  the  word  Ganaanite 
occurs  16  times,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  word  Ganaan;  that 
the  greater  portion  of  Joshua  is  by  most  modem  critics  assigned 
to  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  ( JE),  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  twofold  contribution,  except  in  a  very  few  cases 
(ef.  Driver,  Intr*  p.  97);  that,  for  example,  while  Kautssch 
and  Soein   assign  33  verses  out  of  the  whole  (viiL  3-29  j 
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XT.  14-19)  to  J  alone,  they  attribate,  outside  of  oh.  zxiv.,  but 
19  verses  to  E  apart  from  J,  and  of  these  only  two  (i.  1  fv)  to 
E  independently  (Kauteseh,  ete.  ATU)»  FinaUjy.Mqjer  omits 
from  his  list  of  citations  from  Joshua,  ch.  iii.  10;  y.  1;  yii. 
7,  9;  xvi.  10;  xvii.  12,  13,  16,  18,  in  all  nine  cases. 

Again,  Meyer  appeals  to  the  charaoter  and  usage  of  Deuter- 
onomy, claiming  that  the  book  is  throughout  of  Elohistic 
character,  and  that  in  it  the  use  of  Amorite,  as  opposed  to 
Oanaanite,  is  almost  exclusive  of  the  latter.  The  case  here  is 
more  plausible  than  with  Joshua.  The  preponderance  of 
'^Amorite^'  is  undeniable  (16  cases  a^inst  4),  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  the  usa^ge  is  justified  by  a  real  distinction 
between  the  races.  The  difficulty  diminishes  when  it  is 
observBd  that,  in  all  the  cases  except  3  (i.  7;  vii.  1;  xx. 
17X  reference  is  distinctly  made  to  the  ^'Amorites''  east  of 
Jordan,  where  no  Ganaanites  are  ever  located  by  any  Bibljx»l 
writer!  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  the  argument  to  have 
it  decided  whether  Meyer  is  right  in  thinking  that  Deuteronomy 
is  almost  wholly  Elohistic. 

More  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Jehovist  uses  the  name  Canaanite  to  the  exclusion  of  Amorite. 
At  least,  this  appears  to  be  true  of  certain  passages  in  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  which  critics  generally  agree  in  assigning  to  J 
independently  of  E  ( JE)  or  of  P  or  of  the  Deuteronomist.  The 
number  of  such  cases  is  indeed  very  small>  and  the  most  that 
can  be  affirmed  is  that  a  certain  usage  is  found  in  the  books  in 
question,  according  to  which  the  people  west  of  the  Jordan  ace 
referred  to  as  Ganaanites,  and  not  as  Amorites.  Whether  this 
can  be  acoounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  name  Ganaanite 
is  given  as  to  inhabitants  of  '^  Ganaan ''  is  an  open  question. 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  peculiar  that  there  is  a  combination, 
in  three  cases,  of  Ganaanites  and  Perizzites  alone  (Gen.  xiii.  7; 
xxxiv.  30;  Jud.  i.  4  f.).  It  is  further  contended  by  Meyer  and 
Wellhansen,  as  a  consequence  of  the  above  conclusion,  that 
^^  Amorite'^  (E)  is  a  term  peculiar  to  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
In  support  of  this  is  cited  the  fact  that  Amos  (ii.  9)  uses  the 
term  Amorite.  But  the  usage  of  Amos  would  prove  the  con- 
trary if  it  proved  anything,  since  he  was  of  Judaic  birth, 
education,  and  permanent  residence,  and  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
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posed  that  to  be  intelligible  to  his  northern  eonstituency  of 
unwilling  hearers  he  needed  to  use  the  terminology  of  their 
ethnographical  school  as  against  that  of  his  own  I 


NOTE  6  (§  201) 

ABAMJBANS   AND    LATBB   HETTITES   IK  8YBIA 

It  is  usually  believed  (of.  Ewald,  HUt.  ofltreuly  Eng.  tr.,  ii, 
302)  that  the  Aramseans  had  not  only  formed  their  settlements 
in  Southern  Syria  before  the  Israelitish  occupation  of  Canaan, 
but  that  they  had  also  planted  colonies  in  Canaan  itself.  The 
name  of  a  locality,  Hadad-Rimmon  (Zech.  zii.  11),  in  the  plain 
of  Megiddo,  is  referred  to  as  proof  of  this,  the  word  being 
wholly  Arameean.  But  it  occurs  only  once,  and  that  in  a  yeiy 
late  author,  while  the  facts  about  the  naming  of  the  place  are 
wholly  unknown.  It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that,  in  the  times 
of  Benhadad  II,  or  Hazael,  a  trading-station  was  established 
in  this  rich  exporting  region  (cf.  1  K.  xx.  34),  and  then  held 
as  a  Syrian  town  during  the  predominance  of  Damascus.  We 
have,  I  think,  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  Aramaic 
settlements  in  Syria  were  formed  not  very  long  before  the 
eleventh  century  b.c,  in  the  fact  that  the  bond  between  tiiem 
and  their  kindred  beyond  the  River  was  so  close  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  explained  by  x.  16).  No  Semitic  states, 
even  when  bound  by  kinship,  remained  long  in  disinterested 
federation  (§  54).  A  parallel  is  furnished  by  the  Hettite 
confederation  (§  163;  cf.  157),  if  it  may  so  be  called.  On  the 
Assyrian  limitations  of  the  Aramaean  settlements  westward,  see 
Par.  257  f.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  cuneiform  records  that  Aramaeans  were  not  to  be 
found  west  of  the  Euphrates  until  a  comparatively  late  date. 
In  the  text  I  have  purposely  restricted  the  later  occupation  to 
permanent  settlements,  such  as  those  of  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

As  to  the  later  usage  of  the  term  ''Hettites"  in  the  Old 
Testament^  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  affirmed  that  there  were 
no  independent  Hettite  communities  in  Southern  and  Central 
Syria  from  the  time  of  David  onward.  The  popular  works 
written  about  this  people  are  here  entirely  misleading.     In 
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Jud.  i.  26,  the  word  has  exactly  the  same  general  application 
as  the  Assyrian  asage  referred  to  in  the  text.  In  2  K.  vii.  6 
(cf .  §  236)  the  historical  conditions  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
it  could  only  have  been  the  Hettites  of  the  north  who  are 
meant.  Besides,  there  is  a  suspicious  combination  with 
D'niCQ  here,  which  may  perhaps  confirm  the  whole  matter 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  1  K.  x.  28  D*n3E&  is  associated  with  the 
land  of  Kue  (see  §  230),  and  in  v.  29  it  is  apparently  included 
among  the  Hettite  communities.  Hommel  (OBA.  p.  610,  n.  3) 
has  suggested  that  the  word  be  here  read  Muarlm  and  not 
referred  to  the  Egyptians  at  all,  but  to  the  Musre^  who  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  inscriptions  as  living  in  a  country 
near  the  borders  of  Korth  Syria  and  Cappadocia  (see  esp. 
EGF.  p.  254  ff.).  In  the  extract  from  Shalmaneser  II,  given 
in  §  228,  this  country  is  named  next  to  Kue.  The  coincidence 
with  the  Biblical  pafisage  is  certainly  remarkable.  But  in 
2  E.  vii.  6  the  combination  of  Hettites  and  Q*n3C&  occurs  again. 
Now  the  Hettites  had  no  association  with  the  Egyptians  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
.Syrians  before  Samaria  could  expect  a  simultaneous  attack 
from  armies  of  these  widely  separated  peoples.  The  north,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  always  the  place  whence  sudden  over- 
whelming invasions  came  upon  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
Hettites  here  would  thence  have  come  undoubtedly  from 
Northern  Syria  or  beyond,  along  with  their  natural  neighbours 
and  allies,  and  presumable  kindred.  The  remaining  passage, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  (Sept.  ''the  Hettites  of  Eadesh"),  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  people  who  once  gave  importance  to  the  famous 
stronghold  on  the  Orontes.  With  reference  to  the  Musre,  I 
would  add  that  the  Micrpoios  of  the  G-reek  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Sachau  in  his  article  ''Bemerkungen  zu  cilicischen 
Eigennamen''  (ZA.  VII.  100),  refers  to  them  and  not  to  the 
Egyptians,  as  the  author  supposes. 

NOTE  6   (S  216) 

BASIS   OF   GHRONOIiOGY 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  from  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  to  the  taking  of  Samaria, 
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as  inferred  from  the  lumbers  found  in  the  current  text  of  the 
Bible,  is  in  a  very  uncertain  state,  and  that  various  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Jndah.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  minute  comparison  with  the  chronological  data  of  the 
Assyrians,  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  system 
of  the  latter  is  more  special  and  precise.  It  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Bible  writers,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  to 
record  events  with  a  strict  notation  of  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence. Among  the  Assyrians  there  were  three  great  classes 
of  public  records,  in  which  every  occurrence  was  carefully 
dated:  first,  the  so-called  Eponym  lists,  to  be  presently 
described;  secoad,  records  of  the  events  of  each  reign,  written 
in  chronological  order;  and,  third,  business  documents,  regu- 
larly dated.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  numbers  of  the 
current  Hebrew  text  have  sometimes  proved  to  be  mutually 
inconsistent.  Accepting  these  facts  as  established  without 
further  discussion,  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage  that  we  have 
a  means  of  checking  and  supplementing  these  confessedly 
inadequate  data,  in  the  indications  furnished  for  many  leading 
events  in  the  cuneiform  records.  According  to  the  Assyrian 
system,  each  year  was  indicated  by  the  name  of  its  eponym 
(llmu  Bx  archouy  magistrate),  and  lists  of  these  were  carefully 
made  and  kept,  of  which  large  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
We  can  thus  make  up  a  complete  series  for  the  time  893-666 
B.C.,  as  well  as  for  shorter  periods  before  and  after.  Some 
copies  contain  also  statements  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  respective  years,  and  note  the  changes  in  the  succession  of 
kings.  These  eponyms  are  referred  to  in  the  royal  annals 
very  frequently,  and  in  business  documents  regularly.  Their 
accuracy  is  now  beyond  question,  as  every  check  applied  to 
them  has  been  satisfactorily  met.  The  chief  corroborative 
system  is  the  famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  a  list  of 
the  native  kings  of  Babylonia,  beginning  with  Nabonassar,  747 
B.C.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Assyrian  lists  is  the  statement  for  the  eponymic  year  which 
had  been  found  to  be  763  B.C.,  that  in  the  month  Sivan 
(c=  June)  of  that  year  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  observed  in 
K'ineveh,  which  modern  calculations  have  proved  to  have  been 
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that  of  June  15,  763  BfO.  This  eolipse  occurred  in  the- middle 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11,  and  furnishes  the  surest  basis  of 
Assyrian  chronology  (cf.  §  265), 

With  reference  to  the  later  Old  Testament  usage,  it  should 
be  observed  that  notations  were  made  of  certain  classes  of 
occurrences.  Thus,  t)xe  relative  accession  years  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  from  the  Schism  downwards,  were  indi* 
cated;  also  other  important  events,  such  as  the  taking  of 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  6;  xviii.  9),  the  invasion  of  Sinacherib 
(2  K.  xviii.  13),  various  incidents  connected  with  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  and  Jeremiah).  The 
Prophets,  also,  noted  frequently  in  what  years  of  their  min* 
istry,  or  of  the  reigning  kings,  they  received  their  revelations 
or  commissions,  But  none  of  these  items  refer  to  a  regular 
established  system  of  dating^  such  as  that  which  the  Babyloni- 
ans and  Assyrians  employed  from  very  remote  times. 


NOTE  7   (S  249) 

SEMIBAMIS 

The  fame  of  ''  Semiramis  "  may  justify  an  additional  remark. 
Tiele  (BAG.  p.  212  f.)  and  Hommel  (GAB.  p.  631)  regard 
her  as  having  been  the  mother  of  Kamman-nirari,  while  both 
agree  that  she  was,  in  all  probability,  a  Babylonian  princess. 
That  she  was,  in  reality,  his  wife,  appears  to  me  to  be  clear, 
from  the  fact  that  the  statue  of  Kebo  was  not  dedicated  till  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  that  the  new  6ult  must 
have  been  introduced  much  earlier  if  she  had  been  his  mother 
and  had  ruled  the  country  as  regent  till  he  came  to  his 
majority.  It  is  the  governor  of  Kalaeh  who  dedicates  the 
statue,  and  he  makes  a  proclamation  in  the  last  line  of  the 
inscription  which  is  apparently  an  inauguration  of  the  worship 
of  Nebo.  This  function  was  performed  in  798  b.o.,  according 
to  the  Eponym  list^  when  the  king  must  have  been,  in  any 
ease,  actual  ruler  for  several  years.  Finally,  the  hostile  rela- 
tions with  Babylonia,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  are 
unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that  his  mother  was  a  Baby- 
lonian princess.     The  translation  of  the  inscription  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  ''To  Nebo,  the  exalted  protector,  the  son  of  Bit*elQ 
(§  112),  the  wide-eyed,  the  strenuous,  the  great,  the  powerful, 
the  son  of  Ea,  whose  command  is  supreme,  the  master  of  the 
arts,  who  observes  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  all- 
knowing  one,  the  widely  hearing,  the  wielder  of  the  writer's 
reed,  the  possessor  of  .  .  .  the  gracious,  the  majestic,  with^ 
whom  are  knowledge  and  divination,  the  beloved  of  Bel,  the 
lord  of  lords,  whose  might  is  unrivalled,  without  whom  no 
counsel  is  taken  in  heaven,  the  gracious  one,  to  whom  it  is 
good  to  make  resort,  who  dwells  in  Bit-kenu  (§  112)  which  \b 
in  Kalach — to  the  great  lord  his  lord,  for  the  weal  of 
Bamman-nir&ri  the  king  of  Assyria  his  lord,  and  the  weal  of 
Sammur&mat,  the  lady  of  the  palace  his  mistress,  hath  Bel* 
tarsi-iluma,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Kalach,  Ghamedi, 
Sirgana,  Temeni,  Yaluna,  for  the  sparing  of  his  own  life,  for 
the  length  of  his  days,  and  the  ...  of  his  years,  the  peaoe  of 
his  household  and  his  kindred,  and  for  freedom  from  sickness 
(this  statue)  made  and  dedicated.  0  man  of  the  future  I  in 
Nebo  trust  thou^  in  any  other  god  do  not  trust  I '' 


NOTE  8   (§  280) 

PUL  AND  TIOLATHPILESEB 

That  Pul  and  Tiglathpileser  III  were  the  same  person  is 
now  universally  acknowledged.  The  question  was  first  fully 
threshed  out  by  Schrader,  KGF.  p.  422  ff.,  and  KAT.«  p. 
227  ff .  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  to  learn 
the  principal  evidences  of  identity,  which  are  as  follows :  (1)  No 
king  of  Assyria  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  state  records  by 
the  name  Pul,  though  the  list  of  kings  is  complete  for  this 
whole  period;  hence  the  ruler  mentioned  in  2  K.  xv.  19  must 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  monarchs  called  by  another  name 
in  the  Assyrian  annals.  (2)  At  the  date  of  the  occurrence 
related  in  2  K.  xv.  19,  Tiglathpileser  was  king  of  Assyria,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  rival  pretender  to  the  throne,  who 
might  be  identified  with  Pul,  or  who  could  take  the  field  and 

1  Cf .  the  Old  Testament  synonym  for  familiar  knowledge,  Pis.  1. 11,  and 
often. 
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march  to  the  West  at  the  head  of  an  army.  (3)  Tiglathpileser 
was  actually  king  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the 
king  whose  name  is  recorded  variously  as  Fuln,  Phulu,  and 
Poros.  If  this  designation  stood  for  another  than  Tiglath- 
pileser,  the  lists  would  be  false  or  defective.  Yet,  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  not  only  does  Tiglathpileser  take  the 
place  of  Pnlu  in  the  list  of  kings,  but  his  successor  is  given  in 
the  seune  clocument  as  Shalmaneser,  the  son  and  follower  of 
Tiglathpileser.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  the 
duality  of  names,  that  the  same  successor  is  called  in  the 
Babylonian  king-list  Ululai  (EIuIsbus).  It  seems  as  though 
it  were  not  an  unusual  thing  for  kings,  at  their  accession,  to 
take  the  name  of  some  distinguished  predecessor  as  their 
official  designation.  See  §  251  for  an  apparent  parallel  in 
Damascus. 

NOTE  9  (f  807) 

TIGLATHPIIiBSSB  in  AND   AZABIAH   OF  JTTDAH 

Thb  identification  of  Azriya'u  of  Tiglathpileser's  annals 
with  Azariah  of  Judah  has  not  been  always  unquestioned. 
The  objections  of  Von  Gutschmid  {Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Kunde  des 
AUen  OriefUs,  p.  55  ff.),  which  were  fully  dealt  with  by  Schrader 
in  KGF.  p.  395-421,  of  Wellhausen  {JahrhUcher  fur  deutache 
I%eologie,  xx.  632),  and  Klostermann  (Samuel- Kdnige,  p.  496), 
dealing  as  they  did  with  the  more  obvious  difficulties,  have  not 
given  occasion  for  serious  doubt.  More  weighty  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Wim^ler  {AUorienUdiache  Forschungen,  1, 1893, 
p.  1-23),  who  identifies  the  "  Ya-u-di "  of  Tiglathpileser  with 
the  region  'nH%  which  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  recently  found 
at  Sinjirli  in  Northern  Syria,  and  which  he  proves  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  older  kingdom  of  "Patin  "  (Chattin).  His 
main  plea  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  references  to  Azriya'u  occur 
only  in  connection  with  Tiglathpileser's  operations  in  Northern 
Syria,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  home  of  that  personage  in 
that  region;  and  that  it  was  only  the  universal  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  a  country  ''  Ya-u-di "  in  the  right  locality  that 
led  scholars  to  identify  it  with  Judah.  Among  other  argu- 
ments, he  adduces  the  fact  that  the  Azriya'u  in  question  is 
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represented  as  taking  the  field  in  person,  which'  it  wae  impofl*' 
sible  for  Azariah  of  Judah,  at  his  advanced  age^  and  with 
Joiham  as  the  regent,  to  have  done  in  738,  if  indeed  he  wcs 
alive  at  that  date;^  further,  that  there  was  no  occasion  of 
Azariah  of  Judah  interfering  with  Tiglathpileser  at  this  Btagei 
since  the  latter  did  not  come  below  Northern  Syria  in  that 
year;  moreover,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, under  Uzziah,  to  undertake  such  an  expedition  as  the 
current  hypothesis  involves. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  a  bold 
thing  to  conceive  of  the  intervention  of  Judah  in  the  manner 
and  place  supposed,  and  if  a  king  Azriya'u  and  a  oountry 
Ya'udu  or  ^'Yaudi'^  can  be  found  in  Korthem  or  Middle 
Syria  at  this  era,  they  must  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  his^ 
torical  conditions.  But,  unfortunately  for  Winckler's  theory^ 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  light.  No  Azriya*u 
(=s  Azariah)  has  so  faf  been  uiieaart^ed  in  those  parts;  and  to 
claim  that  Ya'udUf  or  "Yaudi"  is  the  same  as  ^HHC*  (which 
Sachau  impartially  transcribes  Fa'dft),  is  to  assume  too  much, 
however  plausible  the  eombinatioa  may  be«  At  best  tbis 
'Hue  was  a  petty  state,  a  fragment  of  a  kingdom,  itself  never 
very  important,  and  it  is  hardly  coxxceivable  that  '^nineteen 
districts  belonging  to  Hamath,'^  some  of  which  were  of  con- 
siderable significance,  looked  to  it  for  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  name  Azariah  and  the  name  Judah 
written  precisely  as  one  would  expect  them  to  appear  in  aa 
Assyrian  document,  while  King  Azariah  is  known  to  have  been 
living  and  reigning  over  Judah  at  least  till  within  a  very  few 
years  of  the  date  in  question.  That  he  was,  moreover,  in  a 
position  to  take  just  such  action  as  is  indicated  in  the  cunei- 
form record,  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  text  of 


I  »  n  m^  0  ^" 


1  LitUe  weight  need  be  attached  to  this  eonaideratlon.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  Azriya*u  (whoever  he  was)  took  the  field  in  person  at  ail. 
Oriental  Jungs  univereally  upheld  for  themselves  the  principle,  qui  facU 
per  aliuni  facit  per  se, 

'^  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  ending  i  in  Ta-u-di,  as  agreeing  with  the  form 
in  the  Slnjirli  inscription ;  bnt  that  is,  apparently,  a  genitive  tenttfaiation, 
aad  the  ending  is,  hi  any  case,  of  so  little  consequence  thai  in  Itepfeviens 
Use  the  adjectival  form  is  written  Ym'U^da^ 
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the  present  work.  That  Hamath,  which  was,  after  all,  the 
state  ehiefly  concerned,  was  closely  related  to  both  Israel  and 
Jndah,  is  clear  from  2  K.  xiv.  28,  whatever  may  be  the  true 
restoration  of  the  text  (cf.  LXX),  and  besides  from  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  a  prince  of  Hamath  in  720  bore  the  significant 
name  of  Ya^wbi'diy  an  appellation  which  of  course  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  Jehovah  was  the  object  of  a  worship 
indigenous  in  Hamath,  but  onl^'  that  the  cult  had  been  accepted 
there  along  with  the  protectorate  or  yoke  of  Israel  or  Judah.^ 
On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  Winckler's  very  ingenious  con* 
struetions,  it  seems  best  to  adhere  in  the  meantime  to  the 
generally  accepted  opinion. 


NOTE    10  (I  314) 
"king  yareb" 

Thb  word  3T,  Y&rA>,  would  be  naturaUy  explained  in 
Hos.  T.  13  as  a  proper,  naone,  but  we  know  of  no  Assyrian 
monarch  with  a  name  at  all  similar.  It  is  better,  then,  to 
take  the  word  as  an  appellatiYe,  though  even  so  it  is  not  easy 
to  settle  the  meaning.  To  explain  it  as  a  descriptive  imperfect 
of  3^  ^'to  contend,  quarrel^"  would  give  a  tolerable  though 
not  the  best  sense :  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  others  than  the 
Assyrian  rulers  to  pick  quarrels.  But  the  vowel  pointing  of 
the  word,  as  well  as  the  rareness  of  the  construction  outside  of 
poetry,  stand  in  the  way  of  this  explanation.  The  best  sense 
of  all  is,  I  think,  to  be  gained  by  explaining  the  word  as 
a  paitidipial  adjectire  of  a  familiar  Aramaic  stem,  meaning 
^to  be  great.''  Aramaic  being  now  the  ordinary  medium  of 
international  intercourse,  it  was  natural  that  that  language 
should  famish  the  designation  of  the  "Great  King''  that  was 

1  WlneUer  (l.c*  p.  16)  eudeavonrs  U^  use  tfads  name  of  a  Hamathsan 
pfmce  as  an  aigiunent  ia  faVoivr  of  the  legitimate  occuitence  of  Yd'u  in 
Azriya'u  as  the  name  of  a  North-Syrian  ruler.  But  what  evidence  have 
we  of  close  relatiouB  between  Israel  and  Northern  Syria  ?  By  the  way, 
when  Winckler  (p.  3,  21),  makes  out  **Patin"  to  have  been  the  Biblical 
Paddan-Aram,  he  forgets  that  Gen.  xxxl.  21  tells  us  expressly  that  the 
latter  district  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Bnphratea 
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current  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
was  the  fayourite  title  assumed  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
themselves. 

Sayce  {Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  i,  162  ff . ;  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Record,  ii,  18  ff.)  holds  that  yV  was  the  original  name 
of  Sargon,  in  whose  reign  he  thinks  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Hosea  was  composed.  This  theory,  though  regarded  as 
"proved"  by  Neubauer  (ZA.  Ill,  103),  and  looked  upon  with 
favour  by  Hommel  (GBA.  680),  is  disproved  by  two  fatal  objec- 
tions. The  Hebrews  would,  of  course,  write  an  Assyrian  najne 
aooording  to  the  impression  it  made  upon  the  ear  (henee,  for  ex* 
ample^  a  instead  of  i,  in  such  proper  names  as  Sargon,  Atnappar). 
But  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  neither  wrote  nor  pro- 
nounced y  at  the  beginning  of  any  native  word,  and  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  would  have  begun  with  K.  Again,  the  composition 
of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Hosea  during  the  reign  of  Sargon 
was  impossible.  When  Sargon  came  to  the  throne,  Samaria 
was  just  on  the  point  of  surrender  (§  357  f.),  the  whole  work  of 
reduction  having  been  already  accomplished  by  Shalmaneser  lY. 
At  his  accession,  the  negotiations  with  Egypt,  referred  to  by 
Hosea,  were  long  past.  Nor  could  Sargon  have  been  referred  to 
by  the  Prophet  as  an  heir  apparent  or  rising  general,  for  the 
personage  in  question  is  expressly  designated  as  the  reigning 
monarch. 

NOTE  11   (§  316) 

DATE   OF    ZKCH.   IX.-XI. 

It  seems  impossible  to  find  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  country,  when  the  main  conditions  offered  in  these 
three  chapters  were  fulfilled.  When  otherwise,  for  example, 
was  it  possible  to  couple  Hadrach  (see  §  258,  307),  whose  fate 
is  commemorated  by  Tiglathpileser  alone,  with  Gaza,  which 
likewise  was  the  victim  of  his  vengeance  ?  When  again^  con- 
temporaneously, or  nearly  so,  with  these  events,  was  Gilead 
overrun  by  foreign  troops  and  lost  to  Israel  ?  The  reference 
to  the  lonians  (ix.  13)  in  this  age  is  not  impossible,  when 
Hosea  (xi.  10)  makes  a  not  obscure  allusion  to  the  captives 
who  had  been  transported  beyond  the  western  seas,  not  to 
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mention  Joel  (iv.  4-6),  of  disputed  date,  who  refers  to  similar 
conditions;  of.  vol.  II,  p.  418  f.  Some  additions,  however, 
may  have  been  made  after  the  exile.  See  the  modexate  sum- 
ming up  by  Driver,  Intr.,  p.  328. 


NOTE  12  (§  82T) 

THE  SIGN   "iMMANUEL** 

It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that,  at  this  advanoed  stage 
of  inquiry,  I  offer  an  observation  upon  the  meaning  of  this  much- 
explfldned  passage.  The  first  point  that  naturally  oomes  up  is 
the  question  of  the  parentage  of  the  original  '^  sign  "  and  type. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  language  and  grammar,  the  tenable 
opinions  are  reducible  to  two:  the  article  before  n&^  either 
points  out  the  particular  young  woman  of  the  time  who  was  to 
become  the  mother  of  Immanuel,  or  it  simply  designates  some 
one  of  a  class,  not  further  to  be  defined  or  to  be  understood  as 
definitely  meant;  that  is,  some  young  woman  soon  to  become 
a  mother  would  bear  a  child  to  be  named  ^'  God  is  with  us/' 
The  latter  view  is  quite  tenable  according  to  Hebrew  usage 
(cf.  especially  Gen.  xiv.  18;  xviii.  7;  Num.  xL  27;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34;  2  Sam.  xv.  13;  xvii.  17;  IE.  xx.  36).  The  ques- 
tion  is,  does  the  context  favour  it?  It  is  hard  to  think  so, 
because  the  indefiniteness  of  the  parent  would  involve  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  child  also,  and  if  he  could  not  be  identified 
in  his  childhood  the  prediction  would  lose  all  its  significance^ 
in  other  words,  the  sign  could  not  be  verified.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  name  of  the  child  is  mentioned  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  signification,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  later 
identification.  The  mother  is  at  least  defined  in  so  far  as  she 
was  to  bear  the  promised  child.  But  we  must  conclude  from 
Mieah  v.  3^,  and  especially  &om  the  utterances  as  to  a  child 
ruler  and  deliverer  made  by  Isaiah  himself  (chs.  ix.^,  xi.)  that 
a  Saviour  was  to  appear  for  Israel,  and  to  be  bom  of  the 
royal  house  of  David  (ch.  xi.  1).  If  '^  Immanuel "  answers  atall 
to  such  a  ohild,  his  mother  would  belong  to  that  house,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  one  of  the  princes. 
Naturally,  we  think  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz>>  beoonse'  the  deliverer 

2s 
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V8S  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  country  (oh.  ix.  6  f.),  and  no  one 
would  have  dxeamed  of  a  dethronement  of  the  legitimate  heir 
in  Judahi  leafit  of  all  the  oonserratiye  Prophet.  Is  there  any 
evidence  of  this  in  the  context?  ^ust  one  expression,  what* 
ever  it  may  amount  to,  the  word  HKIp  which  nearly  all  the 
interpreters  translate  ''she  shall  call/'  but  which  the  LXX 
renders  much  more  ^fiiturally> /^  tjfiQU.  ^halt  call."  Why  the 
latter  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  so  generally  ignored,  I 
do  not  know.  There  is  as. much  reason  for  translating  the 
aaoie  eocMOUWte  by  the  third  feminize  in  Gen.  xviu  1^  a 
passage  parecisely  analogous  to  our  own,  wher^  all  authprities 
agree  in  holding  the  second  masculine  to  have  been  meant. 
If  it  was  so  obyioua  in  the  passage  in  Crenesis  that  this  wajs  tl^e 
sieaning,»why  should  the  writer  in  our  passage  have  chosen 
pmeise^  the  same  form  if  be  intended  the  third  feminine^i 
eapeotally  wheu  the  arehaie  form^  with  the  ending  fli  i^  vexy 
tarely  used  for  this  person?  Such  ambigi]|il|y,  wlien  the 
chaneea  were  in  f avomc  of  a  misunderstanding,  on  account  of 
the  form  being  the  regular  on^  for  the  second  persoui  is 
Unthinkable.  It  could  only  have  been  done  if  ,it  had  been 
olear  that-  tbe  speaker  was  not  addressing  Afaaz.  But  it 
appeiars  plainlyfrom  v^l7  that,  in  the  particular  application 
of  the  prediction,  Ahaz  was  singled  out  as  the  he^d  and 
representative  of  the  ''house  of  David,"  which  waa, formal]^ 
axraigned  at  the  openinf^of  the  discourse.  It  seismfi  altogether 
probable,  then»  that  Aba^  was  addieased  as  the  namer  ai)d 
father  of  the  coming  child.  In  hpormony  with  ch.  b^.,  it  is 
further  to  be  asdumed  that  it  was  the  heir  to  Uie  throne  that 
was  heralded  as  the  future  deliverer,  and  this  view  is  ooafinned 
by  the  use  of  the  term  H&Ss?,  which  would  naturally  be  applied 
to  a  young  wife,  especially  to  one  who  had  not  as  yet  bpriie 
children.  We  are  pointed  then^  it  would  9eem,  for  the  primary 
seferenee,  ^to  Hezekiah,  pvesumably  the  eldest  son  of  Aha#.  |.' 
But  can  the  chronology  be  made  to  suit  this  interpretation? 
Kot  ftccoacding  to  tfa^  oommon  view  of  the  date  of  liessokiah'a 
birth.  Oheyne,  for  example,  says  (note  in  Commentary  to.  c^. 
Yii.  14):  ''The  theory  that  Inunanuel s=  Hezekiah  was  loug 
ago  disproved  by  the  remark  of  Jerome,.  th9.t  Hezekiah  mu^t 
'have  heen  at  leaai  nine  years  old  whe^  <thei  prophecy  v|mb 
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deliv^ered  (comp.  2  K.  xvi.  2;  xriii.  2)."  The  former  of  these 
passages  cited  tells  us  that  Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  that  he  reigned  sixteen  years.  Assuming 
this  notation  to  be  correct,  how  old  would  Ahaz  have  been  at 
the  birth  of  Hezekiah,  if  the  latter  were  nine  years  of  age  in 
735?  As  we  have  seen  (§  269),  Ahaz  could  not  have  begun  his 
reign  before  736,  and  if  Hezekiah  was  then  eight  years  old 
the  father  could  not  have  been  older  than  twelve  at  the  birth 
of  the  son!    The  other  passage  tells  us  that  Hezekiah  was 

■ 

twenty-five  when  he  began  his  reign.  If  the  statement  abbut 
Ahaz  is  correct,  then  he  would  still  have  been  only  eleven  oir 
twelve  at  the  birth  of  Hezekiah.  But  it  is  evident  on  all 
giminds,  that  the  age  of  Hezekiah  at  his  accession  must  be 
shortened  considerably  from  twenty-five.  Even  if  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  715  o^  714,  his  age  must  still  be  less  than 
twenty-five  to  make  it  agree  with  ch.  xvi.  2.  If  we  take  off 
five  or  six  years  we  would  make  his  birth-year  734  or  733, 
which  would  suit  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  before  us,  and 
would  also  make  Ahaz  to  have  been  twenty -two  or  twenty-three 
at  the  date  of  his  birth.  I  am  now  only  qoncemed  to  prove 
that  the  correction  which  has  to  be  made  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  numerical  statements  in  Kings  makes  it  not  impossible 
that,  as  f£ir  as  date  is  concerned,  Hezekiah  is  not  excluded  >aa 
the  primary  child  of  the  prophecy.  Finally,  if  it  be  said  that, 
historically,  Hezekiah  did  not  fulfil  the  predictions,  it  is  to  foe 
replied  that  he  did  so  more  than  any  one  else  that  we  know  of* 
A  note  should  be  added  as  to  the  significance  of  the  name 
"Immahuel."  It  is  naturally  objected  that  Hezekiah  is  never 
elsewhere  Called  by  this  name-.  That  is  true,  but  we  have  also 
to  account  for  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  name 
never  reappears  as  the  designation  of  the  expected  Messiah 
till  New-Testament  times.  This  fact  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  intended  application  of  the  name  in 
Old'Testament  history  was  only  temporary.  As  the  most 
expressive  of  the  names  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
designate  a  God-appointed  deliverer,  it  was  applied  by  Matthew 
to  Jesus,  but  the  significance  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  CoUld 
not  be  exhausted  by  any  one  name ;  and,  as  a  mattet  of  fisict, 
we  find  other  appellations  immediately  applied  (ch.  iz.  5). 
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We  must  not  forget  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  naming  was  not 
putting  on  a  label^  as  it  is  with  us,  but  affixing  a  description 
or  characterization. 

It  is  even  doubtful  whether  "Immanuel"  occurs  more  than 
once  as  a  proper  name.  In  ch.  viii.  8,  we  have  only  Jewish 
tradition,  which  is  notoriously  unsafe  in  Messianic  passages, 
in  favour  of  such  a  rendering.  Is  it  not  much  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  context  to  begin  a  new  section  with  the  phrase^ 
'^  God  is  with  us,"  so  that  its  later  (and  last)  occurrence,  v.  10, 
is  a  rhetorical  reaffirmation  of  the  promise  of  divine  succour? 
The  preceding  words  "in  thy  land"  would  then  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Prophet  himself,  as,  in  fact,  we  would  expect 
them  to  have  been,  from  the  direct  statement  of  v.  5.  The 
new  paragraph  would  accordingly  begin  thus:  ''Qod  is  with 
us  I  Enow  it  [Sept.]  all  ye  peoples!  Enow  it,  and  give  ear 
all  ye  of  far  countries,"  etc. 


NOTE  13  (5  331  f.) 

TIGLATHPILESER   III   IX    PALESTINE 

The  principal  sources  for  this  expedition  are  III  B.  10  Nr.  2, 
(annalistic),  and  II  B.  67,  53-63  (synoptical).  These  are  very 
seriously  mutilated,  but  what  remains  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  the  names  cited  in  the  text  at  once  indicate. 
Besides  these  are  certain  small  fragments  published  by  Layard, 
Inscr.  PI.  29,  66,  72  f . 

The  principal  dates  are  fixed  by  the  notices  of  the  Eponym 
lists,  which  run  as  follows:  736,  to  the  land  of  Ararat; 
734,  to  the  land  of  Philistia;  733,  to  the  land  of  Damascus; 
732,  to  the  land  of  Damascus. 

The  order  of  events  followed  in  the  text  is  determined  by 
III  B.  10,  Nr.  2,  along  with  Lay.  66,  I  give  a  translation  of 
the  passage  in  the  annalistic  inscription  (III  B.  10,  Nr.  2), 
which  narrates  the  first  stage  of  the  operations.  In  line  17  I 
use  an  important  correction  of  Bost  ("  they  overthrew  "). 

"(6)  The  city  Gal — ^  the  city  Abil-akka  which  lay  at  the 
entrance  to  the  country  of  Omri,  (7)  the  wide  [land  of  Naphtajli 
throughout  its  extent,  I  annexed  to  the  bounds  of  Assyria. 
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(S)  My  milhaty  and  eivil  officers  I  placed  over  them,  dianfln 
of  tiie  city  of  Oasa  (9)  took  flight  before  my  weapons  of  war 
and  fled  to  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  city  of  Gaza  (10)  I  took; 
his  possessions  and  his  gods  [I  carried  off  as  spoil,]  and  the 
image  of  my  sovereignty  (11)  I  erected  in  his  palace.  Among 
the  gods  of  their  land  I  reckoned  (12).  .  .  Tribute  I  laid  on 
them  .  .  .  and  like  a  bird  (13)  [in  fear  he  left  his  hiding-place 
and  gave  himself  np  (?)].  To  his  place  I  restored  him.  (14) 
Qoid^  silver^  variegated  garments,  EUu  cloth  (15)  •  .  .  many 
...  I  received. 

The  land  of  Omri  (16)  [I  conquered;  its  fighting  men  I]  slew; 
officers  [over  it  I  appointed,]  the  mass  of  its  people  (17)  I  took 
prisoner  and  deported  to  Assyria.  Pekah  their  king  they  over^* 
threw,  and  Hosea  (18)  to  kingship  over  them  I  installed.  Ten 
talents  of  gold  and  .  .  .  talents  of  silver  as  their  contribution  I 
received  from  them  and  carried  it  avay  to  Assyria." 

Lines  6-8.  Oa-cU  can  hardly  be  supplemented  to  "Gilead," 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  adduced.  AhU-akka  (as  the  original 
seems  to  read)  may  very  well  stand  fox  Abel-(beth)-Ma'a^ay 
and  the  filling  out  of  -li  to  make  Naphtali,  though  a  somewhat 
venturesome  proceeding,  has  at  least  strong  geographical 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Qa-cU 
may  represent  CMUy  or  Gralilee,  The  determinative  '^oity" 
plaeed  before  it  is  sometimes  used  loosely  to  indicate  a  coun- 
try or  district,  and  the  word  may  be  intended  to  designate  the 
western,  portion  of  ITaphtali.  The  correspondence  with  2  K« 
XV.  29  would  then  be  close  enough.  That  we  are  not  to  look 
for  "  Qilead  "  here  is  obvious.  Tiglathpileser  defines  the  range 
of  the  conquest  in  question  by  saying  that  it  is  at "  the  entrance 
of  the  land  of  Omri,"  which  Gilead  cannot  be  explained  to  be. 
This  district,  normally  designating  a  region  entirely  beyond 
the  range  of  this  campaign, — that  is,  the  country  east  of  Jordan 
and  south  of  Bashan, —  if  mentioned  by  Tiglathpileser  at  aU, 
must  have  had  its  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  campaigns 
against  Damascus.  Moreover,  its  mention  in  the  Biblical  pas* 
sage  referred  to  is  just  as  strange,  especially  when  we  find  it 
included  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali,  and  placed  in  &e  list  of 
the  eonquered  localities  between  Hazor  and  Galilee.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  that  seems  satisfactory  is  to  assume 
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that  the  void  was  written  by  mistake  for  the  next  word 
S*^!;  whioh  80  closely  resembles  it,  and  that  ihen^  hj  another 
oversight  of  a  not  uncommon  kind,  botiL  were  allowed  to 
remain.  This  would  imply  that  Gilead  is  not  really  meBtioned 
by  any  ultimate  extant  authority  as  among  the  acquisitions  of 
the  Assyrians  at  the  date  in  question. 

in  oonneetion  with  the  reyolution  in  Samaria  itself,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  Pekah  is  mentioned  in  another  passage,  Lay. 
^,  16.  .  There  it  is  said  that,  in  oontrast  to  the  habitual  usage 
of  the  Great  King  with  rebellious  states,  Samaria  alone  he 
spared  the  fate  of  being  razed  to  the  ground  and  plundeied. 
He  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  treatment  of  Pekah,  at  whioh 
point  the  fragmentary  document  breaks  o£E. 


NOTE  14  (§  848) 

THE  NAME   "SEVB** 

Tkis  Seve,  which  the  Massoretes  have  ignorantly  read  S6 
(MiD))  is  identical  with  the  Sib'u,  twian  or  lieutenant  (here 
as  viceroy),  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by 
Bargon  (Khorsabad  Inscr.  1.  26).  It  has  been  generally  firup- 
posed  that  he  was  also  the  same  person  as  Sabakoyi^e  sub- 
jugator of  Lower  Egypt.  The  principal  objection  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  scribes  represent  the  latter  name 
fidly  as  ^dbakuy  and  could  therefore  not  have  held  the  two  to 
have  been  identical.  Moreorer,  the  Assyrians  would  have 
known  much  better  than  to  have  oalled  Sabako,  the  supreme 
ruler,  either  a  general  or  viceroy.  Seve  (Stb'u)  was  therefore 
apparently  one  of  the  princes  or  petty  kings  of  the  Delta,  who 
eondueted  their  intrigues  with  the  approval  or,  perhaps,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  suzerain,  Sabako.  See  the  acute  remarks 
of  Winckler  (UAQ.  92  ff.).  Winokler  introduces  an  element 
of  confusion  by  using  an  imaginary  reading  Sc/Sc^  as  repre- 
senting Seve  in  the  LXX.  Codex  B  (!Sey<i>^)  and  Lagarde's 
liuoian  ('ASpofbcXcx)  have  widely  divergent  readings,  but  Codex 
A  (Scia)  followed  by  the  Vulgate  {Sua)  shows,  by  comparison 
with  the  Assyrian,  absolute  agreement  with  the  Massoretio 
oonsonants.    Wiuckler  is  also  wrong  in  identifying  KID  and 
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Sib^ii  with  Hke  2c)Bcx«k;  of  Manetho^  who  can  only  be  Sabati&ay 
the  eon  and  eaccessor  of  Sabokoy  the  same  ^'Pharac^  "  who  in 
715  proffered  homage  to  Sargon,  and  in  711  entered  into  kagiitt 
with  the  Palestinians  against  him. 


NOTE  15  (§  368) 

8ABG0N   II  AKD  HIS   MONUMEl^TS 

Thb  Babylonian  Chrouiele  mns  (i.  29  ft.):  ''In  the  fifth 
year  ffiuihnaneser  in  the  month  Tebet-  died.  Five  years 
Shalmaneser  had  borne  rule  oyer  Akkad  and  Assyria.  In 
the  month  Tebot  om  the  twelfth  day  8atgon  in  Assyria  took 
his  seat  npon  the  throne.  In  Nisan,  Merodaoh-baladan  in 
Babylon  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne."    See  the  text  ZA« 

ii,iea. 

The  name  Sargon  is  the  Massoretio  or  traditional  Jewish 
pronnnoiation  of  the  oorrent  Assyrian  Sarken(u).  The  conso* 
nantSy  at  leasts  represent  accurately  the  contemporary  Pales* 
tiniaai  oonception  of  the  sound  of  the  name  (of.  f JD,  sdgd^n  m 
\M)»  It  is  impossible,  howeyer,  to  say  at  present  exactly 
how  the  name  of  the  king  was  pronounced.  All  the  modes  of 
writing  it  that  haye  come  down  to  as  are  ideographic,  and  the 
g  in  the  Hebrew  word  may  confirm  the  supposition,  whieh  is 
in  itself  very  probable,  that  ''Sargon"  is  the  same  name  as 
Sargofiiy  the  famous  old  king  of  Akkad  (§  89  flL).  The  ide(V- 
giaphio  modes  of  writing  were  intended  as  complimentary 
epithets  of  the  king,  and,  in  fact,  were  little  better  tiian 
solemn  puns:  jSiar-vkin  means:  "The  king  set  in  order,^'  and 
Saar-khiUf  "the  sure  or  legitimate  king." 

Though  great  merits  are  to  he  conceded  to  Sargon  as  a 
leader  and  ruler,  it  most  be  confessed  that  the  picture  drawn 
fay  Winckler  (8argouteM&f  p.  zly  f .)  is  somewhat  oyerdrawn^ 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  originated  any  fruitful  ideas  of' state 
policy,  like  the  great  Tiglathpileser^  and  the  flact  that  he  had 
to  spend  almost  his  whole  reign  in  fighting  seems  to  hidieate 
that  there  was  something  lacking  in  his  administration  of  the 
conquered  proyinces. 

To  call  Sargon  a  usurper,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  do, 
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is  to  use  a  misleading  term.  Winckler  (ST.  I,  p.  ziii)^  with 
others,  cites  iu  support  of  this  contention,  that  neither  Sargon 
himself,  nor  his  son  Sinacherib,  makes  mention  of  his 
ancestry,  and  maintains,  what  is  probable  enough,  that  the 
genealogy  found  in  inscriptions  of  Esarhs^don,  in  which  descent 
is  claimed  from  very  ancient  kings,  Bel-banu  and  Adasu,  other- 
wise unknown,  is  an  invention  of  the  court  historiographers. 
All  this,  however,  would  only  prove  that  Sargon  was  not  of 
the  kingly  line.  If  Shalmaneser  IV,  as  is  most  likely,  was 
childless,  he  would  be  bound  to  name  some  onie  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  he  may  very  well  have  named  a  distinguished 
young  general  like  Sargon. 

The  inscriptions  of  Sargon  are  quite  extensive.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  contain  the  annals  of  his  reign  up  to  the 
fifteenth  year.  These  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  his  goeat 
palace  of  Khorsabad,  and  were  first  published  by  Botta  in  his 
work  Monuments  de  Nimv4y  1849  f .  vol.  iv.  There  is,  besides, 
a  large  synoptical  inscription  of  his  achievements,  written  in 
the  same  fashion,  but  not  chronologically  arranged,  also  first 
published  in  the  same  work.  The  chief  cylinder  inscription 
(I  B.  36)  is  also  synoptical.  Other  inscriptions  of  less  impor^ 
tance  have  been  found  in  Nimrud,  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
proper,  and  one  even  in  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kition.  All  the  extant  inscriptions  have  been  published  by 
H.  Winckler  in  his  valuable  work,  Die  ReilschriJUesEte  Sargana^ 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1889  (the  second  volume  containing  the  texts 
alone,  autographed  by  L.  Abel).  This  supersedes  all  previous 
editions  except  that  of  D.  G.  Lyon,  KeUschriJUexte  Sargons, 
Leipzig,  1883,  which  contains  the  cylinder  and  a  few  minor 
documents.  The  annals  are  much  mutilated;  the  other  impor- 
tant ones  better  preserved.  Translations  are  given  by  Winckler 
and  Lyon  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  by  Peiser  in 
KB.  II,  35  ff.  In  the  earlier  years  (1862  and  onward),  Opx)ert 
was  the  chief  labourer  in  editing  and  translating  Sargon's 
inscriptions.     He  also  contributed  the  translations  in  BP. 

vn,  IX. 
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NOTE  16  (§  360) 

INSOBIPTIONS  BBLATINO  TO  8AMABIA 

Thb  most  general  reference  is  that  which  occurs  on  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  great  palace  of  Khorsabad  in  one  of  the 
summarizing  documents  with  which  these  doors  are  inscribed 
(see  Winckler^  I,  p.  z).  In  the  course  of  a  list  of  Sargon's 
achievements^  we  hare  the  statement  (Winckler^  PL  38,  1. 
31  f.):  ''The  conqueror  of  the  city  of  Samaria  and  the  whole 
land  of  Beth-Omri."  In  the  Cylinder  Inscription,  1. 19,  Sargon 
calls  himself  ''the  subjugator  of  the  broad  land  of  Beth-Omri." 

The  long  summarizing  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the 
Khorsabad  palace  (see  Winckler,  p.  x)  gives  the  following 
account  (lines  23-25,  Winckler,  PI.  30  f.):  "The  city  Samaria 
I  besieged  (and)  27,290  people,  inhabiters  of  it,  I  took  away 
captive;  50  chariots  (which  were)  in  it  I  appropriated,  but  the 
rest  (of  the  people)  I  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions.  I 
appointed  my  governor  over  them  and  the  tribute  of  the  late 
king  I  imposed  upon  them." 

The  report  in  the  Annals  is  the  fullest,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately mutilated.  I  give  a  translation  of  what  remains,  along 
with  the  restorations  that  seem  probable  (for  the  text  see 
Winckler,  PL  1,  10  ff.):  "In  the  beginning  [of  my  reign]  the 
city  Samaria  ...  [I  took]  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  Shamash,  who 
secures  victory  to  me  [.  .  .  27,290  people  inhabiters  of  it]  I  took 
away  captive;  50  chariots  the  property  of  my  royalty  [which 
were  in  it  I  appropriated  .  .  .  The  city]  I  restored,  and  more 
than  before  I  caused  it  to  be  inhabited;  people  of  the  lands 
conquered  by  my  hand  in  it  [I  caused  to  dwell.  My  governor 
over  them  I  appointed,  and  tribute]  and  imposts,  just  as  upon 
the  Assyrians  I  laid  upon  them."  Here  we  have  an  indication 
of  the  clemency  of  Sargon  towards  the  Samarians  and  of  his 
desire  to  have  the  city  repeopled. 
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PREFACE 
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A  woBi>  of  ezpkaiation  is  due  to  those  wlio  have  lead  the 
I«efaee  to  the  first  of  these  Yolumes.  It  wm  there  stated  that 
a  seeond  Yolume  would  complete  the  wock.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  iiapossible  to  deal  fairly,  mudh  less 
adequately,  under  the  proposed  limitatiein,  with  the  topics 
which  claimed  attention.  Above  all,  the  inner  history  of 
Israel  seemed  to  demand  fresh  and  thorough  treatment  Thus 
it  has  resulted,  that  instead  of  the  single  chapter  in  which 
I  had  intended  to  skefxsh  the  governmental,  social,  and  moral 
progress  of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  whole  of  Book  VII  has 
been  devoted  to  this  fascinating  theme.  The  complement 
thereof^  the  develoimient  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature, 
is  a  subject,  equally  weighty  and  urgent  But  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  intelligently  and  profitably 
taken  up  until  Israel's  career  as  a  nation  has  been  foUowed 
to  its  conclusion.  Its  direct  discussion  has,  therefore,  been 
relegated  to  the  third  and  coneliiding  vcdume. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  the  length  to  which  Book  YII 
has  been  allowed  to  run«  The  otttward  events  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  mainly  recorded  in  their  own  annals,  are  easily 
recapitulated*  Kot  so  obvious,  howelyer,  and  still  more  imr 
portant,  are  the  inner  life  and  movement,  of  which  theto 
events  ftre  the  expression  or  the  occasion.  We  do  not  half 
understand,  we  do  not  even  really  know,  the  achievements  of 
any  people,  mdess  we  have  learned  in  riome  measnre  how  and 
why  they  have  done  whab  they  did  The  task  of  the  histofian 
of  Israel  is,  theiefbre,  not  complete  when  he  has  ahovnn,  by 
the  aid  oi  contemporary  monuments^  how  the  narrative  of  the 
native  chroBiielers  may  be  supplemented  and  elucidated.  He 
needs  to  trace  the  rise,  direction,  and  issue  of  the  hidden  our^ 
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rents  of  the  national  life.  Accordingly,  I  have  laboured  to 
make  as  clear  and  real  as  possible  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew 
community,  the  distinctive  character  of  its  social  and  domestic 
institutions,  its  political  evolution,  its  progress  in  the  inter- 
dependent  spheres  of  society,  morals,  and  religion. 

Another  motive,  also,  ^^  iftdtiieiddjfiiie  to  elaborate  this  earlier 
half  of  the  volume.  Perhaps  the  greatest  present  need  of  the 
many  earnest  students  of  ^^-Old  Testament  is  a  consistent 
and  rational  conception  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
irittdita  Rev^lol&on'eaiiie  to  Hie  i^pl^  iato  whdde'ttioyal  4nd 
•pdntaal  life  it  w«0  Interfused.  The  <«  higher  britldiBin''  wmt 
abdicate  the 'Seatrof  poptclar*  ftotholily  mksli  it  dbriouflly  teste 
iipon  a  broad  and  sttare  foundation.  .  Ohicrf  and  foireMo^  amtmg 
its  jo^eskkry  pvelifoiAamB  are- the  oonolu^ionn-of  phiMogioai 
ftnd  bfsiorieai  scieince.  ;-  A  BoUnd  philology  iqypve^ates  t^e 
Hebrew  iHevatate  in  itself j  as*  well  as  in  ite  plaoe>  amon|^ 
tjhe  other  Semitio  literatures.  By  the  aid  of  historicai'  insight 
and  pevspeeliTe,  ^  oateev  <if  the  Hebrew  people  may  b^ 
vicrwtBd'as'effii  brderfy  ]^yooe8d,  bMed"upon  a  living  priacdpie  of 
growtb  and  development  Thus  we  may^  in  a  very  real  sense^ 
adjust  the  people  to  their  Uteratore,  ti^ii  leng-vanlshed  nai- 
tioual  life  to  theii*  imperishabl*  memorials.  That  this  has 
be^i  as 'yet  bo  imperfectlj  done  is  perhaps  largely  dne  to  tke 
fact  that' it  has  iiol  been  hittxexto  Bystematlc^ly  attemptecL 
It  ii  easy^to  be  Iqrpierovftioal ;  aoid  yet  itl  seems  reasonable  to 
ask  that  there  should  be  some  reeognised  mothod  of  prooedure 
among  Biblical  eritics  and  Mstoriaam,  testing  on  prinoiples  that 
are  valid  i^^  any  wide>fieid  otf*  historical  and  literary- oritieiBm. 
Bibles  readere  are*  at  'present ^notoriously  bewUdored  and*  dis^ 
ccmraigeidt  by  'Ai  elastlohy  of  onrrent-critioid''«cheiBes  and  the 
divtif  siiy^  of  thieir  reMrlts.  Those  who  torn  away  from  the  :xigid 
presu^p^sitione^  of  traditionalism  are  equally  disappoiiited'  at 
the  ^rwalent'pasBion  for  an  unliznited'  diseecAioii  of -the  eaoittd 
books  #biehe»eite8'  distrust  <:by  its  narrow  inftoetionB.  *  It  is 
tru#  I9iat  *  li^en  lany  thiBory  of  Hebeew  UtsDary  compoBitioii 
so^e  importatit  qtiestibns  of  date  and  anAorahip  will  aivf ays 
reihs&in  tttiaai«9wered.'  But  many  th«t  am  etill  unsettled  «re 
B^ely  eepatble  of- eolution  by  tiie  oonsentinir  "^^erdiet  of  oom.- 
l^tft*  fiaen.    These^  howeirer^  iaxe  not  natttes  tiiat  eooieeaen 
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the  leaxned  few  alone.  It  will  be  a  blessed  day  for  Biblical 
study  wlien  the  way  has  been  made  clear  f  ol*  every  inquirer  to 
become  a  competent  critic.  Meanwhile^  the  average  student  is 
in  need  of  practical  direction.  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  first 
of  all,  he  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  several  stages  of  the 
political  and  social,  intellectual  and  moral,  development  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  Then  let  him  familiarize  himself  thor- 
oughly with  their  distinctive  modes  of  thought  and  expression, 
their  conceptions  of  the  world  and  human  life,  their  views  and 
estimates  of  national  and  individual  history,  and,  above  all,  of 
moral  and  religious  duty  and  obligation.  Finally,  let  him,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  inquiries,  take  note  how  the  various  spe- 
cies and  sections  of  the  Hebrew  literature  fit  into  the  external 
conditions,  and  illustrate  the  internal  qualities  and  attributes, 
thus  observed  to  be  characteristic  of  Israel  as  a  race,  a  nation, 
and  a  social  organism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  more  strictly 
narrative  portion  of  the  volume.  The  plan  is  here  stiU  pur- 
sued of  making  the  history  of  the  leading  nations  of  Western 
Asia  illustrate  in  general  the  fortunes  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
and  in  particular  the  career  and  fate  of  Israel  There  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  that  is  novel  as  was  furnished  in  the  first 
volume.  But  the  interest  of  the  story  should  increase  as  the 
events  related  become  more  implicated  with  the  larger  move- 
ments which  have  drawn  after  them  the  main  current  of  the 
world's  history. 

The  first  volume  was  generously  received  by  all  classes  of 
critics.  I  trust  that  the  third  edition,  which  appears  concur- 
rently with  the  present  volume,  vnll  show  that  it  has  profited 
by  the  good  will  and  good  counsel  of  reviewers.  I  regret  ex- 
tremely that  it  is  not  feasible  to  furnish  an  index  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  has  been  reached.  Meanwhile,  the 
table  of  contents  has  again  been  made  as  full  and  descriptive 

as  possible. 

J.  F.  McCUBBT. 

UnvMBnTT  GouiBoa,  Toroxto^ 
May  23»18e6. 
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Book  VII 

TEE  JNNSB  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ISRAEL 


CHAPTER  I 

BBTBOSPBCT  AND  PROSPECT 

§  866.  It  has  been  permitted  to  us  to  suryey  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  the  lands  and  peoples  that  made  np  the 
ancient  Semitic  world.  We  have  traced  in  broadest  out- 
line the  rise  and  progress  of  the  nationalities  that  played 
their  parts  in  remotest^^  times  in  Western  Asia.  We  have 
seen  how,  at  the  date  still  popularly  accepted  as  that  of 
the  creation  of  man,  the  well-defined  territory  known  as 
the  home  of  the  Northern  Semites  was  already  portioned, 
out.  We  have  been  enabled  to  tell  with  some  degree  of 
consistency  and  intelligence  the  story  of  the  enterprise 
and  acfaierements  of  the  early  Babylonians.  We  have 
learned  to  recognize  theta  as  among  the  greatest  benefao* 
tors  of  our  race,  as  the  pioneers  of  science,  and  as  the 
founders  of  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  Comparing  the 
Babylonia  of  those  remote  days  with  the  Babylonia  of 
the  present,  we  have  beheld  the  law  of  human  progress 
apparently  reversed.  The  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates, 
now  a  dreary  marshy  waste,  is  revealed  to  us  as  reclaimed* 
by  then»  from  desolation  and  barrenness,  and  made  the 
garden  of  the  world,  while  its  dead  level  of  desert  land 
was  relieved  by  populous  cities  and  adorned  with  countless 
templ^  and  palaces.     We  have  seen  how,  for  a  period  of 
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time  twice  as  long  as  the  present  Christian  era,  this  same 
people,  through  endless  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune, 
retained  control  of  the  birthplace  of  civilization.  We  have 
observed  the  growth,  and  the  rise  to  power  and  pride,  of 
Assyria,  the  offshoot,  the  rival,  and  the  conqueror  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  fortunes  also  of  Aramseans  and  Canaanites 
enlisted  our  attention.  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  their 
historical  beginnings,  we  could  at  least  follow  the  wander- 
ings*^ of  the  one  family  along  the  rrveri  of  Me^of)otdiiiia  to 
their  inland  commercial  stations,  and  those  of  the  other  to 
their  settlements  on  the  harbours,  the  hill-slopes,  and  the 
vallejB  of  the  Mediterranean  coastland.  We  found  the 
Euphrates  standing  in  the  way  of  4h^  westward  movement 
of  the  Aramaeans,  and  Northern  Syria  loner  unclaimed  as  a 
permanent  abiding-place  by  any  Semitic  people.  In  earli- 
eatf.hifltorie  timm$  and  for  two.  thousand  y^ars  thereikflier, 
we  find  nowhere,  any  n^emorial  of  the  Hebrew  n^e. 

§  866.,  Suoh  i$  the  groundwork  of  a  vast  bistovic  Btctioi* 
Ure*  Symptoms  of  independent  action  and  intecactioa 
among  tliese  Semitic  peoples  begin  already  with  the  Smt 
moQUiPieutal  records*  A  Babyloioian  eonpire  appears  about 
4000  B.€r  grasping  at  dominion,  or  at  least  aspiring  to. 
parajttpui^t  influence,  over  the  whole  regiori  between  th^ 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  the  West*  Alce^dy  lEire  to 
be  observed  tokens  of  a  far-reaching  ioreig^n  policy  on  the 
pfurt  of  the  world's  first  empire.  •  AJi^eady  is  givesi  expiiefih 
sioQ  to. that  imperial  idea  whieh  d  itself  gives  uiiiby  sad 
consistency  to  the  most  enduring  national  history  the 
world  has  known.  The  firdt  Sargoti,  witli  whom  our  nar*' 
rative  began,  pointed  the  way  westward!  .to  theseooml 
Sargon,  with  whom  it  has  just  com*  to  ajpawe.  Thq  ini-: 
t^rval  between  the  two  is  over  th^e  tiiousand.  yeais,  and 
the  dominant  idea  that  vivifies  and  iUumines  it  wiU  be 
found  operating  to  iJm  end' of  our  stbiy,  till  the  exiiinotion 
of  Semitism  itself  with  the  fall  of  Babylon.  When  the 
centre  -of  political  control  was  shifted  from  Sargon 's  city  of 
Akkad  to  tiie  southern  region  of  Babylonia,, the  imperial 
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policy  WHS  atill  maintoiaed.  WheA,  in  ttie  time  of  Afan^ 
h^mt  tbe  99QieQ9iTe  djuaatiea  of  naliye  Babyloaian  pridces 
yero  siipetmded  by  >  brief  foreign  dominatioii,  the  new 
ruleni  fyfom  over  the  Tigris  fell  in  with  the  old  aggMwive 
movemekit  towards  Sgypt  and.  Palestine.  During  all  the 
foUiowing  centurie$  united  Babyloiiiat  whothar  under  domee^- 
tic  rulers  or  prinoes  of  Kasshite  descent^  neter  abdioated 
the  in^UeotuaL  control  of  the  Weet^land,  though  for  oon- 
siderabl^  periods  Qf  time  her  military  aKid  political  influ<> 
ence  was  in  abeyaAoe«  The  gfadual  decline  of  Babylonia 
and.  the  lise  of  the  Assjrciaiie  to  power  involved  no  abdii- 
donment  of  the  traditional  policy «  .  The  way  to  the  Week 
was  only  travenped  more  directly  and  more  swiftly  by  the 
more  energetic  and  practical  servejits  of  Asshur.  Slowly 
but  surely  .th^se  ^^  Romans  of  the  East  '*  extended  tiheiv 
dominion)  .tilj,  ^t  last  they  are  found  with  the  whole  of  the 
coastland  either  incorpor$ted  into  their  empire  or  ready 
for  ali^sorption. 

§  8&7f ,  The  other  claimant  to  dominion  in  Asia  was  a 
non-Asiatic  power,  Egypt  was  at  no  time  a^  liation  of 
great  political  consequence  to  the  world*  .  It  was  Hot  imtil 
the  ancient  r6.1e  of  Babylonia  as  a  coi^tioliing  force  had 
been  played,  out  that  eh^  waa  able  ta  seourei  any  permanent 
footing  in  Asia^  oiMside  of  the  penitisula  of  Sinai.  Nor  did 
she  erer  extepd  her  rule  beyotid  the  westerly  swe^  ol  the 
middle  ^uphrafies..  Mjoreoveri  iMf  firs^  military  interyen** 
tion  nprth  .of  the  Desert  was  itdireotly  a  conaequence  of 
the  early  Babyloqisin  dominion  in  that  region.  Prariously 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  the  relations 
of  Egypt  with  Palestine  and  Sj^iia  had  been  almost  wholly 
commercial  9»d  sociid.  The  constant  intmsioki  for  maiiy 
centories  of  nomadic  Asiatic  tribes  into  Egypt,  culminating 
in  the  doimnion.of  the  Shepherd.  Princesi  was  due  in  gibat 
peart  iio  the  pres^^re/of'the  Bf^bylenian  oocupation  of  the 
West,  it  was  the  instinct  of :  self-ipreservationf  as  muhh 
g$  the ,  4^01? e  of  foreign  possesdionst  which  first  urged  the 
Egyptians  .to  the .  i^yasi^n  of  Asiat  after  the  withdrawal  of 
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that  pressttre  which  coincided  in  time  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos.  The  relations  of  Egypt  with  the  Asiatic 
West-land  were  wholly  changed  at  that  momentous  epoch. 
From  being  so  long  the  inviftded,  she  became  for  a  time  the 
invader.  Bnt  she  could  only  undertake  the  new  adventure 
because  the  immemorial  arbiter  in  Asiatic  affairs  was  then 
quite  divided  and  weakened.  This  the  greatest  opportunity 
of  Egypt  came  to  her  when  Babylonia  had  begun  to  decline 
under  the  Kasshite  dynasly,  and  Assyria,  though  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  mother  country  from  asserting  her- 
self as  of  old)  was  not  yet  prepared  to  reach  out  and  giiosp 
for  herself  the  coveted  western  coastiand.  Furthermore, 
when  the  Egyptian  conquests  in  Asia  in  the  sixteentii  cen- 
tury &.G.  were  begun,  the  whole  region  both  east  and  west 
of  the  River  had  long  been  under  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  political  sway  of  Babylonia.  And  when,  two  cehtu-' 
riJBS  later,  the  empire  of  the  Nile  had  relaxed  its  giieusp  upon 
its  Asiatic  subjects,  the  Babylonian  culture-  was  as  much 
in  vogue  as  ever,  and  the  very  language  of  Babylonia  tras 
employed  in  letters  sent  to  Upper  Egypt  from  the  hard^ 
pressed  Egyptian  commandieirs  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Yet 
it  was  not  by  Babylonians,  or  Assyrians,  or  Arameeans,  that 
the  trespassers  from  over  t^e  Isthmus  were  extruded  from 
their  military  tenure.  Mel'e  local  uprisings  of  the  small 
communities  which  then  made  up  ti^  population  of  Pales- 
tine  and  Syria  were  sufficient  to  eject  them.  When  they 
next  appeared  as  invaders  in  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  they  were  met  by  a  more  formidable  foe,  tise 
Hettites  —  a  race  of  mysterious  origin,  but  probably  in' 
part  at  least  of  native  Syrian'  stock.  The  prolonged  hos- 
tilities of  these  powers,  on  pretty  equal  terms,  prevetlted 
Palestine  from  falling  permanently  into  the  hands  of  either, 
and  thus  left  it  open  to  tlie  next  formidable  invaders,  thb 
heroes  of  our  story.  Thereieifter  followed  soon  the  w^ble^ 
sale  incursions  from  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  damaged  both  of  the.  rival -ckimants 
beyond  recovery.    The  Hettite  oonf^deratioti  was  diteolvedi 
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and  Egypt  did  not  appear  in  Asia  again  for  four  hundred 
years.  Palestine  was  once  more  left  open ;  and  while  the 
Phoenician  seaports  expanded  their  commercial  ventures 
to  world-wide  dimensions,  their  kindred  in  the  interior 
were  left  to  contend  unequally  with  a  new  and  more  suo^ 
cessful  invasion. 

§  868.  Meanwhile  Assyria  was  gradually  extending  her 
power  and  resources,  and  the  power  of  Babylon,  though 
with  occasional  retrievals,  was  as  surely  waning.  Organ- 
ized Assyrian  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  accelerated  the 
movement  of  Aramaeans  westward  over  the  Euphrates  and 
their  settlement  in  Northern  and  Middle  Syria.  Here 
they  proved  too  strong  for  the  remnants  of  the  ephemeral 
Hettite  confederacy.  Very  gradually  and  sporadically, 
after  their  manner,  were  their  settlements  made.  But 
they  had  come  to  stay.  This  period  in  the  checkered  his* 
tory  shows  Babylonia  still  circumscribed,  Assyria  still  gain- 
ing upon  her  as  a  military  power,  and  making  occasionally 
a  tremendous  effort  to  subdue  and  hold  the  entire  country 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  task  was  different  from 
that  achieved  by  the  old  Babylonians.  The  country  was 
now  filled  by  busy  and  energetic  communities,  capable 
singly  of  offering  a  stubborn  defence,  and  united,  of  repel- 
ling any  power  that  could  molest  them  from  the  east. 
They  were,  however,  incapable  of  permanent  confedera- 
tion, and  their  submission  to  the  more  highly  organized 
Assyrians  was  only  a  question  of  time.  But  these  future 
conquerors  were  not  as  yet  prepared  for  successful  action 
on  an  adequate  scale.  It  was  not  till  the  ninth  century 
that  they  appeared  in  Southern  Syria.  The  period  of  their 
preparation  was  the  time  of  the  early  decisive  development 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  communities. 

§  869.  When  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  Hebrews  appeared  as  invaders  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan,  they  were  sincerely  asserting  an  hereditary 
claim.  And  though  they  had  been  for  many  centuries 
exiles  from  the  Land  of  Promise,  their  memory  had  not 
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be9)i  antir^ly  extinguiahed  among  the  ruling  occupants  of 
its  soil.  Partly  perhaps  through  tradition^  and  partly 
through  the  intercommunication  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  which  was  the  order  of  the  day  till  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  as  former  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  was  maintained  among  the  people  of 
Canaan.  The  ^^  mixed  multitude ''  of  intermediate  nomads 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  marauders 
were  also  a  connecting  link  with  the  people  of  the  land. 
We  must  conceive  of  the  '^  conquest  of  Canaan  "  as  haying 
been  a  very  complex  process.  Battles  and  sieges  no  doubt 
formed  some  of  the  salient  and  decisive  factors  of  the  occu^ 
patipn.  But  however  much  the  valour  of  the  immigrants 
may  have  added  to  their  prestige  or  accelerated  their  early 
encroachments,  it  did  little  directly  to  confirm  their  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  they  had  won.  We  have  to  assume 
that  the  relations  of  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  were 
pretty  much  the  same  as  those  which  have  marked  the 
struggles  for  existence  and  supremacy  from  time  immemo- 
rial, among  the  less  cultivated  peoples  of  the  Semitic  world. 
Peaceful  assimilation  by  naturalization  and  adoption  is  the 
p:^cipal  means  by  which  tribes  and  clans  inherently  su- 
perior enhance  their  pre-eminence.  And  while  the  supe- 
lior  organisation  of  the  Hebrews  with  their  loyalty  to,  and 
trust  in,  Jehovah  gave  them  an  inmaense  moral  advantage 
over  the  peoples  of  the  land,  there  was  not  such  a  radical 

1  If  the  place-names  Jacob-el  and  Joseph-fX  (to  use  modernized  formd), 
which  have  been  for  the  last  thirty-five  yeajs  so  famous  among  archie- 
ologjats,  refer  at  all  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  and  are  not 
entirely  Cauaanitish,  they  imply  that  the  memory  of  these  tribal  heroes 
had  been  kept  alive  in  Canaan  for  five  hundred  years.  They  are  found  in 
geographical  lists  of  Thothmes  HI  (§  146;  c.  1600  b.c).  Both  of  them 
were,  as  we  would  expect,  in  Central  Palesttaie  (Mttller,  Asien  und  Europa, 
p,  1^2  fl.).  The  deification  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  is  natumlly  accounted 
for  if  some  of  their  desceiidantn  settled  in  Canaan  before  the  Exodus. 
To  explain  them  as  Canaanitic  heroes  has  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  the 
tick  of  known  historical  association.  For  an  ingenious  treatment  of  these 
and  kindred  names  from  other  points  of  view,  see  Sayoe,  The  Higher 
CHticim  and  the  Monuments  (1894),  p.  337  ft 
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social  difference  between  the  opposing  elements  as  to  pre- 
vent their  gradual  amalgamation.  Especially  must  we 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Canaanites  did  not,  like  the  Babylo- 
nians or  the  Egyptians,  form  large  communities  with  an 
elaborate  centralised  administration.  Hence,  a  basis  of 
unification  was  afforded,  upon  which  the  morally  weaker 
yielded  to  the  stronger  by  surrendering  the  social  and 
religious  distinctions  upon  which  depended  their  political 
autonomy. 

§  870.  Considering  the  enormous  difiQculties  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  progress  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  new  settlement 
was  rapid.  Scarcely  two  hundred  years  can  hare  elapsed 
between  the  invasion  and  the  founding  of  the  monarchy. 
At  the  latter  epoch  no  considerable  Canaanitic  settlement 
remained  intact  in  the  region  which  formed  the  historic 
soil  of  Israel.  After  the  passing  away  of  the  original 
leaders,  we  hear  of  but  one  combination  of  native  commu- 
nities against  the  colonists,  and  that  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  the  regime  of  the  ^*  Judges."  Far  more 
dangerous  were  the  attacks  from  without,  mostly  from 
peoples  nearly  akin  to  the  Hebrews.  The  inherent  vitality 
of  Israel  and  its  internal  cohesiveness  are  sh6wn  by  the 
appearance  of  successive  heroic  deliverers,  and,  better  still, 
fay  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
who,  in  one  district  or  another,  rallied  around  them  for'  the 
defence  of  their  newly  acquired  homes  and  to  vindicate  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  ideal  of  a  united  Israel  was  ever  accomplished 
in  this  wiiole  period.  Rather,  there  is  proof  of  perpetual 
tribal  jealousy  and  a  mournful  record  of  intermittent 
bloody  strife.  Tet  none  of  the  native  surrounding  races 
could  singly  have  dislodged  or  suppressed  the  Hebrews. 
Their  subjugation  and  obliteration  were  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  better  organized  half-foreign  Philistines  of 
the  western  border-land. 

§  871.  The  danger  of  speedy  extinction  at  last  made 
clear  to  all  who  were  called  by  the  name  of  Jehovah 
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the  imperious  necessity  of  permanent  combination.  In 
the  ti*ansition  period  from  nomadism  to  settled  life,  the 
combinations  of  tribes  were  naturally  made  more  fre- 
quently and  successfully  for  defence  than  for  aggression, 
and  anything  like  a  permanent  union  could  only  be 
effected  on  a  scale  much  smaller  than  the  national.  More- 
over, the  tribes  thus  temporarily  united  could  only  follow  a 
leader  of  approved  wisdom  and  the  gift  of  command.  A 
combination  of  them  all  against  an  hereditary  powerful 
foe  could  only  be  led  by  a  king.  All  the  invaders  of 
Israel  before  the  Philistines  had  waged  a  local  warfare. 
This  enemy  overstepped  their  border  and  aimed  to  engulf 
the  whole.  The  first  king  was  naturally  chosen  from  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  was  most  vitally  interested 
in  the  repulse  of  the  Philistines.  But  the  choice  also 
determined  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  It  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  south  instead  of  the  north,  and  thus  attached 
to  the  banner  of  Israel  the  numerically  strong  but  hitherto 
indifferently  loyal  clans  of  Judah.  The  regency  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  though  dashed  with  many  failures  and  final 
overthrow,  was  a  distinct  advance  for  Israel.  Judah,  the 
inseparable  companion  in  fortune  of  Benjamin,  was  now 
ready  to  lead  on  the  forlorn  hope,  and  that  under  an 
accomplished  prince  who  had  been  trained  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace,  to  be  the  deliverer  and  ruler  of  his 
united  people.  His  triumphs  over  his  personal  rivals, 
over  the  dreaded  Philistines,  over  ancient  and  newly 
made  foes  of  Israel,  gave  him  and  his  country  power  and 
renown  never  equalled  before  or  afterwards.  His  choice  of 
Jerusalem  as  his  capital  secured  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom  through  the  wars  and  tumults  of  four  centuries. 
§  372.  But  tribal  jealousy  and  sectional  feeling  were 
only  allayed  and  not  extinguished.  The  upward  and 
forward  movement  of  the  whole  community  had  diverted 
for  awhile  the  local  forces  of  discontent.  They  again  in- 
evitably found  expression  when  the  country  became  quies- 
cent and  the  heroic   efforts  of  self-denying  patriotism, 
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which  hitd  established  a  strong  and  august  monarchy, 
gave  place  to  the  less  exciting  business  of  sustaining 
the  new  institutions.  Already  in  the  time  of  highest 
national  prosperity  an  adroit  pretender  like  Absalom  found 
the  smouldering  feeling  strong  enough  to  be  fanned  into 
a  flame,  and  to  be  turned  almost  successfully  against  his 
father's  kingship  in  Judah.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was 
marked  at  first  by  great  external  splendour.  But  it  aggran- 
dized Judah  and  Benjamin  at  the  expense  of  the  nor^em 
tribes,  the  cultivation  of  whose  interests  was  demanded 
alike  by  prudence  and  by  justice.  The  division  of  the 
whole  country  into  revenue  districts,  instead  of  obliterat- 
ing local  distinctions,  only  aggravated  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  foreign  states  made  tributary  by  David  began  to 
fall  off  one  by  one,  and  the  expense  of  the  centralizing 
and  luxurious  government  at  Jerusalem  fell  more  heavily 
upon  the  over-taxed  people.  At  the  death  of  Solomon 
a  schism  took  place  under  the  lead  of  Ephraim,  the 
natural  centre  of  the  community  of  Israel.  The  breach 
then  made  was  never  healed.^ 

§  878.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  propriety  in  speak- 
ing of  ^^ united  Israel."  But  the  phrase  has  to  be  used 
with  a  large  reservation.  An  external  political  union  of 
the  tribes  was  just  barely  accomplished  only  to  be  speedily 
annulled.  Under  the  Judges  it  was  merely  possible  iii  a 
loose  sense.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  tribes 
were  never  fully  represented  in  a  national  council  or  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
over  all  Israel  lasted  but  two  generations.  It  is  question- 
able how  far  the  organization  of  the  kingdom  extended. 
The  census  taken  by  the  one,  and  the  territorial  redistri- 
bution attempted  by  the  other,  were  doubtless  contrived 
partly  in  order  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  regular  admin- 
istration the  outlying  northern  and  eastern  tribes,  whose 
associations  with  their  heathen  neighbours  imperilled,  and 

1  An  excellent  essay  on  **  Jeroboam  and  the  Disruption,"  by  Prol  C. 
P.  Kent,  may  be  found  in  the  Biblical  World,  July,  1894,  p.  38  ft. 
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at  laat  quite  destroyed^  tbeir  tribal  autonomy  and  their 
national  loyalty.  They  failed  in  their  object  Probably 
no  complete  fusion  was  ever  possible.  Peaceful  federa*- 
tion  for  long  among  any  branch  of  the  ancient  Semites 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The  Hebrews  were 
the  beat  disposed  theneto  of  all  the  race ;  but  with  them 
also  local  interests  finally  triumphed  over  their  own  ideal 
of  national  centralization.  The  notion  of  a  united  Israel 
is  imposing  and  persistent*  A  people  or  a  race  of  endur- 
ing memories  and  tragic  fates  idealizes  its  earlier  history, 
and  even  in  its  decline  colours  the  whole  horizon  of  its 
national  outlook  with  the  reflection  of  the  bright  imagined 
past.  But  the  idea  of  Israel  as  a  great  political  unit  is 
based  not  merely  on  the  ephemeral  glory  of  the  kingdom 
of  David.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  far  profounder  and 
more  abiding  conception  of  a  religious  unity.  The  real 
solidarity  of  Israel  was  always  the  outcome  of  a  common 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  It  was  not  more  true 
that  Jehovah,  their  God,  was  One,  than  that  they,  his 
people,  should  be  one  also.  But  this  union  of  heart  and 
sentiment  depended  again  upon  the  purity  and  spiritual- 
ity of  his  worship.  In  this,  also,  Israel  has  idealized  its 
past.  Though  pure  and  spiritual  in  the  ideal  cherished 
by  worthy  souls  throughout  the  history  of  Israel,  the  con* 
stant  tendency  of  the  mass  of  the  people^  including  as  a 
rule  the  governing  classes,  was  to  debase  his  worship,  both 
after  their  own  ancestral  fashion,  and  after  the  still  more 
sensuous  and  degrading  models  of  the  Canaanitish  religions. 
This,  however,  did  not  do  awi^  with  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  serve  Jehovah,  in  one  tangible  method  or  another. 
The  Temple  and  its  services  in  Jerusalem  discouragedi 
from  the  very  first,  idolatrous  or  symbolic  worship.  But 
the  Temple  was  now  no  longer  Israelitish.  It  was  at  once 
the  centre  of  the  Judaic  monarchy  and  the  most  power* 
ful  factor  in  its  conservation  and  growth.  The  schia* 
matics  of  Epbraim  and  its  northern  allies  recognized,  as 
strongly  as  did  the  Judaites,  the  claims  of  Jehovah's  wor- 
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ship.  The  ahsenoe  of  his  auspices  meant  the  eoUapse'  4if 
Israel  eveiywheie.  Henee  the  conseccation  6i  p<^piil^ 
symbols  of  Jehovah  among  tlie  northern  tribes,  whose 
ahrineS)  in  the  ancient  sacred  places  of  tiheir  ancestors, 
were  Ibo  distributed  as  to  intercept  and  influence,  in  behalf 
of  the  specific  Ephraimitish  rites,  the  population  of  the 
hmd  both  near  and  far.  Thus  was  the  fiction  of  a  national 
paUadium  cherished  and  maintained. 

§  874.  The  history  of  Northern  Israel  in  its  deyelop' 
.ment  and  decline  naturally  foils  into  three  main  periods. 
The  first  division  extends  to  the  dynasty  of  Omri  and  the 
founding  of  Samaria ;  the  second,  to  the  end  of  the  djniasty 
of  Jehu;  the  tlurd,  to  the  fail  of  the  capital.  The  first 
period  (925-885  B.C.)  is  one  of  disorganization,  of  blind 
struggling,  and  of  confusion*  In  spite  of  the  advanti^ges 
which  it  had  over  its  southern  rival,  in  a  greater  popular 
tion,  a  more  seductive  worship,  and  the  chances  of  immu- 
nity from  exorbitant  taxation,  its  earlier,  years  were  marked 
by  political  and  industrial  misfortune.  The  elements  o£  a 
strong  kingdom  were  present,  but  there  was  no  real  goiv« 
emment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difiKeult  to  define  the  limits  of  the  nation  in  this  pmod^  or 
to  point  out  in  what  sense  a  nation  really  existed.  The 
outlying  tribes  at  the  best  held  on  to  the  commonwealth 
and  the  institutions  of  Israel  by  a  very  precarious  tenure. 
Even  the  more  central  tribes,  with  Ephraim  as  the  moral 
base  of  support  Mid  the  rallying  ground,-  were  without  a 
common  state  policy,  or  unity  of  feeling  or  of  action,  or 
national  spirit,  or  loyalty  to  their  leaders.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
thai  tile  whole  of  tike  nominal  Israel  never  in  this  period 
dung  to  a  single  ruler.  And  while  the  people  did  not  know 
how  to  obey,  the  kin^  were  equally  unable  to  govern. 
*  Tlie  manner  of  the  kingdom  "  that  had  been  propounded 
earefully  by  its  inaugurator  could  in  any  case  be  learned 
only  by  experience;  and  the  scattered,  unsociable  tribes 
and  clans  and  fiamilies  of  Israel  were  but  slow  scholars  in 
this  department  of  political  soience.     So  far  the  kingly 
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art  had  been  practised  almost  exclusively  in  the  &mily  of 
Judah.  Monarchical  independence,  suddenly  asserted  by 
the  northern  tribes,  found  them  equally  unprepared  to 
enjoy  its  priyileges  and  to  exercise  its  prerogatives.  Jero- 
boam's eoup  cPStat^  justifiable  as  it  may  have  been  under  the 
conditions,  was  a  political  failure.  Monarchy  was  never 
really  at  home  in  any  section  of  Israel.  Its  rare  compara- 
tive success  was  only  gained  through  slow  adjustment  to 
the  patent  consequences  of  repeated  and  disastrous  fail- 
ures. In  things  political,  Israel,  like  most  of  the  Semites, 
learned  only  under  the  sting  of  the  lash.  The  recoil  from 
Rehoboam's  threatened  whip  of  scorpions,  while  affording 
a  temporary  measure  of  freedom,  brought  about  in  effect  a 
relapse  into  semi<anarchy. 

§  876.  Evidence  of  governmental  impotence  and  of 
popular  distrust  abound  on  every  hand.  The  little  rem- 
nant of  Judah,  compact  and  united,  was  the  superior  in 
war  for  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  disruption.  The 
change  of  capitals,  or  rather  of  royal  residences,  shows 
not  only  the  desperate  character  of  the  royal  fortunes,  but 
also,  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  a  king  in  Israel, 
reveals  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  people  in  secur- 
ing the  redress  of  social  grievances.  The  facility  with 
which  so  much  of  the  country  north  of  Esdraelon  was 
transferred  to  the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus  and  retained 
by  them,  indicates  that  a  chasm  sepamted  Naphtali  and 
Zebulon  from  Ephraim,  as  deep  as  that  which  sundered 
Ephraim  from  Judah.  The  succession  of  usurpations, 
dethronements,  and  murders  which  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  were  not  so  much  the  occasions  as  the  symptoms 
of  internal  strife  and  confusion.  They  might  almost  seem 
to  have  formed  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  a 
genuine  monarchy  out  of  the  nucleus  of  the  loosely  at- 
tached sections  and  tribes  that  still  held  fast  to  the  name 
and  the  traditions  of  Israel.  '^  Ephraim  "  was  evolved  out  of 
^^  Israel "  through  a  series  of  revolutions ;  and  the  confusion 
and  turmoil  that  agitated  the  whole  chaotic  body  politic 
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were  as  Beoeesarj  to  ihe  consolidation  of  the  surviving 
kingdom  as  the  internal  dislocations  and  upheavals,  and 
the  centrifugal  ejection  of  the  future  satellites,  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  evolution  of  suns  and  planets.  An 
attentive  view  of  the  historical  conditions  will  bring  us 
to  see  that  the  ^^  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  "  never  ex- 
isted except  as  a  splendid  idealized  possibility,  and  that 
from  the  governmental  point  of  view  the  course  of  affairs 
in  Northern  Israel,  until  the  opening  of  the  last  period  of 
decline  and  collapse,  was  not  really  a  degeneration,  but  an 
advance,  however  broken  and  tortuous. 

§  87&  The  second  period  (885-784  b.g.)  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  Israel's  political  career,  the  epoch  ci 
its  real  development  into  a  nation.  Unity  and  solidarity 
came  in  fact  to  each  of  the  kingdoms  through  their  separa- 
tion; and  if  the  two  main  sections  could  not  be  fused 
together,  it  were  much  better  that  they  should  be  severed, 
and  crystallize  each  around  its  own  centre.  Samaria, 
founded  by  the  genius  and  foresight  of  Omri,  became  to 
the  Northern  Kingdom  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  South- 
em«  It  proved  a  rallying-rplace  and  a  sure  defence  for  the 
harassed  tribes  and  clans  that  gathered  about  Ephraim. 
Tlie  work  of  the  founder  and  his  successors  was  essen- 
tially to  keep  intact  what  had  been  saved  from  the  disas- 
ters succeeding  the  schism.  Their  regime  was  coincident 
with  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Aramseans  in  Syria, 
and  also  with  the  first  stages  of  the  warfare  of  the  Assyr^ 
ians  upon  the  liberties  of  the  southwestern  states.  It  is  the 
conflicts  with  the  Aramsean  kingdom  of  Damascus  which 
have  given  its  distinctive  character,  its  life  and  colour,  to 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  Already,  before  th^ 
days  of  Omri,  the  northernmost  portion  of  Israel  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  Aranwans.  The  worth  of  the  new  fortress 
of  Samaria  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  strenuous  endeavour 
to  save  the  central  tribes.  The  Syrian  wars  marked  the 
heroic  era  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The  dynasty  of  Omri, 
whatever  its  shortcomings  otherwise,  was  patriotic  and 
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brave.  Its  greatest  struggle  was  made  for  the  retention  of 
Israeli tish  territory  beyond  the  Jordan*  Thei*e  Damasens 
was  pressing  hard  from  the  north,  and  Moab  from  the  sonih. 
Moab,  subjugated  by  Omri,  was  lost  by  Ahab  to  Israel  for- 
ever. Gilead  and  Bashan  were  the  scene  of  Israel's  most 
intense  struggles  and  most  bitter  sufferings.  They  also 
were  virtually  lost.  The  Aramssans  oiroumseribed  Israel 
to  its  central  domain,  the  territory  which  might  be  eon- 
trolled  and  defended  from  the  fortress  of  Samaria.  They 
would  probably  have  crippled  the  Hebrews  much  moi^ 
seriously  were  it  not  that  the  Assyrians  inflicted  upon 
them  very  serious  losses  on  hard^fought  battle-fields.  The 
fin^  great  conflict  was  waged  against  the  eastern  invaders 
with  the  help  of  Israel  and  other  Palestinian  states,  but 
thereafter  Damascus  bore  alone  the  brunt  of  numberless 
attacks.  It  was  for  nearly  a  century  the  sentinel  and 
guardian  of  Palestine. 

§  87T.  The  policy  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri  was  fateful 
in  other  spheres  than  that  of  war.  Convinced  that  the 
misfortunes  and  losses  and  disintegration  of  Israel  were 
due  to  the  unattractive  simplicity  of  the  services  of  Jeho^ 
vah,  tiiese  rulers  sought  to  invest  the  national  cult  with 
the  pomp  and  ^elat  of  the  dual  worship  of  the  Canaanitkh 
Baal  and  Astarte,  now  made  more  imposing  and  iseductive 
than  ever  under  the  auspices  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
cities  of  PfaoBuicia.  The  movement  Was  doubtless  sncoess- 
ful  for  a  time,  as  far  as  building  up  a  court  party  With  a 
powerful  foUovring  served  to  realize  the  original  purpose. 
But  a  deadly,  twofold  evil  was  the  speedy  and  inevitable 
result.  Corruption  of  morals  was  promoted  by  the  legiti«- 
mated  vices  of  the  rites  of  Astarte,  and  a'  selfish  tyrannical 
spirit,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  degenerate  Oriental 
courts,  was  rapidly  developed  among  the  ruling  classes. 
Another  feature  of  the  policy  of  Ahab,  who,  through  bis 
Tyrian  queen  Jezebel,  was  at  once  the  inaugurator  and  the 
instrument  of  the  Phoenician  alliance,  was  the  cultivation 
of  friendship  with  the  sister  kingdom.    Such  a  rapproohe- 
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ment^  desirable  in  itself,  was  confirmed  by  intermarriage 
between  the  kingly  houses,  which  came  near  engulfing 
Judah  also  in  the  abominations  of  Baal-worship.  The 
excesBes  of  the  new  regime  in  Israel  were  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  outburst  of  prophetic  zeal  with  which  the 
names  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  imperishably  associated. 
Though  primarily  the  champiocfS  of  Jehovah  and  his  cause, 
their  preaching  had  a  very  practical  popular  end.  Their 
protests  against  the  oppressions  of  the  court,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  outraged  liberty  of  Israelitish  freemen,  gave  life 
and  force  to  the  uprising  against  the  votaries  of  Baal 
which  it  was  the  direct  object  of  their  crusade  to  provoke. 
The  desperate  nature  of  the  evils  may  be  inferred  not 
merely  from  the  drastic  remedy  of  revolution,  but  also 
from  the  character  of  the  ill-regulated  instrument  chosen 
to  accomplish  it. 

§  878*  The  cleavage  of  the  great  schism  between  Judah 
and  Israel  was  not  so  deep  as  its  immediate  consequences 
might  seem  to  indicate.  The  political  union  had  never 
been  very  close,  and  the  hostilities  that  followed  the  revolt 
of  Jeroboam,  fierce  as  they  were  while  they  lasted,  did  not 
h>ng  prevail  over  the  inherent  conditions  that  made  for 
harmony  and  mutual  forbearance.  The  sanguinary  wars 
that  marked  the  earliest  reigns  were  mainly  due  to  the 
recriminations  that  followed  the  separation.  It  was  the 
successful  attacks  of  the  Syrians  upon  Israel  north  of  Jez- 
reel,  invoked  by  their  Judaic  allies,  that  aroused  the  sur- 
viving northern  tribes  to  a  sense  of  the  folly  of  fratricidal 
war.  After  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri  we  hear 
no  more  of  treaties  between  Judah  and  Damascus,  and  very 
rarely  of  feuds  between  Israel  and  Judah.  Certainly  no  quar* 
rel  waif  provoked  against  the  southerners  by  their  northern 
brotheis  till  Samaria  approached  her  fall.  Religious  dif- 
feretices  had  little  to  do  at  any  time  with  keeping  up  the 
estraageitkent  between  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms.  The 
practical  distinction  between  the  golden  bulls  at  Bethel 
aod  the  Ark  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  for  a  time  not 
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80  great  as  might  appear.  Of  spiritual  worship  there  was 
little  or  none  connected  with  either  rituaL  The  priesthood 
was,  as  a  rule,  subservient  to  the  court,  and  for  twenty 
years  after  the  disruption  the  idolatrous  usages  introduced 
by  the  degenerate  Solomon  held  uninterrupted  sway  in 
Judah.  Then  a  distinct  change  for  the  better  was  effected 
through  the  reforming  zeal*  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  Be- 
hind this  there  was  the  silent  working  of  prophetic  teach- 
ing and  the  moral  influence  of  the  legitimate  temple,  the 
proper  seat  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Hence  it  happened  that 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  annex  Judah  also  to  the 
moral  dominion  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  the  daughter  of 
Jezebel  could  not  finally  prevail  against  the  forces  that 
made  for  righteousness  and  loyalty  in  Jerusalem.  The 
best  possible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  whole- 
some sense  of  the  claims  of  Jehovah  is  afforded  in  the  fact 
that  the  revolt  against  Athaliah  was  led  by  a  priest.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  gather  from  the  alliances  between  de- 
vout and  faithful  princes  of  Judah  and  the  recreant  rulers 
of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  that  Jehovah  was 
not  nominally  discarded  in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Cer- 
tainly no  quarrels  rose  between  the  two  states  on  account 
of  religious  divergences.  The  territory  embraced  in  both 
was  always  regarded  as  Jehovah's  land,  and  its  inhabitants 
as  Jehovah's  people.  This  was  the  fundamental  reason 
why  the  relations  between  the  kingdoms  were  normally 
fraternal  and  peaceful.  Even  the  inherited  enmity  between 
Amaziah  and  Joash  could  not  be  prolonged  or  intensified 
into  a  vendetta.  It  was  due  to  this  bond  of  brotherhood 
that  the  victory  of  Joash  was  not  followed  up  by  the  sub- 
jection of  his  rival's  kingdom. 

§  379.  The  consolidation  of  Judah  was  much  more 
easily  and  speedily  effected  than  that  of  Israel ;  and  its 
internal  troubles  were  proportionally  much  less  serious. 
But  its  political  role  was  quite  insignificant  till  the  time  of 
Uzziah.  For  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth  it  could 
draw  only  upon  the  Philistian  plain  and  the  Desert  to  the 
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south.  After  its  early  successes  in  war,  due  to  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  military  inferiority  of 
Judah  became  manifest :  the  Syrians  had  to  be  invoked  to 
save  it  from  the  vengeance  of  Baasha.  Shortly  after  the 
disruption,  the  Egyptians  were  able  to  overrun  Judah  and 
enter  Jerusalem  with  but  little  opposition.  Judah  be- 
came strong  and  prosperous  whenever  it  was  able  to  hold 
as  tributary  Edom  and  the  surrounding  region,  which  con- 
trolled the  Bed  Sea  trade  and  much  of  the  overland  traffic 
from  Southern  Arabia.  This  was  not  fully,  though  often 
partially,  accomplished  between  the  days  of  Solomon  and 
Uzziah.  Edom  was  the  national  pendant  of  a  strong  mon- 
archy to  the  north,  but  it  was  the  home  of  a  resolute  and 
gifted  people,  the  most  cultured  of  the  semi-nomadic  com- 
munities that  bordered  on  Palestine.  No  wars  in  which 
Judah  ever  engaged  approached  those  waged  against  Edom 
in  bitterness  and  persistency.  Edom  was  to  Judah,  in  this 
and  in  other  ways,  what  Damascus  was  to  Northern  Israel. 
§  880.  The  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  Onuri  and  the 
accession  of  the  line  of  Jehu  mark  a  momentous  epoch  in 
the  &te  of  Israel.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  suppressed 
for  a  time;  but  that  of  Jehovah  was  not  duly  re-estab- 
lished. Politically,  the  revolution  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
Israel  was  weakened,  and  Judah  was  alienated,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Aramseans.  More  significant  still  was 
Jehu's  submission  to  Shalmaneser  II.  Henceforth  the 
fate  of  Israel  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  that  of 
Assyria.  The  motives  of  the  great  tragedy  now  become 
manifold ;  Israel  is  lifted  out  of  its  petty  narrowness  by 
choosing  a  world-conqueror  for  its  patron,  and  thus  pre- 
pares for  its  own  eventual  efEacement.  Jehu's  submission 
did  not  even  secure  rei^pite  to  his  kingdom  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Syrians.  Damascus  was  now  at  the  summit 
of  its  power  and  glory.  In  spite  of  intermittent  attacks 
from  the  Assyrians,  its  armies  invaded  and  almost  capt- 
ured Samaria  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The 
destruction  of  Israel  now  seemed  certain.     But  repeated 
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onslaughtB  of  the  Assyrians  agai&st  Dainascas  succeeded 
at  last.  That  great  fortress  was  taken,  and  Israel  was 
relieved.  Then  followed  the  retirement  of  the  eastern 
invaders,  overwrought  and  weary.  For  half  a  century 
they  remained  inactive.  But  they  had  done  their  work 
upon  Damascus.  Israel  and  Judah  were  free.  Their 
power  and  prestige  revived,  and  reached  a  breadth  and 
height  undreamed  of  before. 

§  381.  The. first  great  literary  Prophets  illuminate  for 
us  the  last  period  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  reveal  at 
the  same  time  the  shady  side  of  its  transient  era  of  pros- 
perity. Both  from  Amos  and  from  Hoeea  we  gather  that 
the  wide  extension  of  dominion  gained  by  Jeroboam  II 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  They  g^ve  ns  also  good  reason 
to  think  that  during  his  later  years  he  was  greatly  sui^ 
passed  in  power  and  prestige  by  Uzziah  of  Judah.  But 
what  is  most  significant  ie  the  revelation  we  have  of  the 
essential  unsoundness  of  Israel.  The  end  of  its  troubled 
career,  precipitated  by  assaults  from  without,  was  accel- 
erated and  prepared  by  head  and  heart  sickness  within. 
Self-indulgence,  luxuiy,  and  pride ;  oppressiveness,  greed, 
and  cruelty,  —  these,  with  practical  idolatry,  were  the 
symptoms  of  a  moral  disease  which  must  soon  end  in  dis> 
solution.  The  earliest  Prophets  of  Judah  also  turn  their 
far^gleaming  search-light  upon  the  devoted  monarchy,  and 
announce  its  approaching  and  well-merited  doom.  Their 
own  country  is  in  somewhat  similar  case ;  but  the  saving 
remnant  there  may  bear  the  Temple  and  the  house  of 
David  safe  through  the  overwhelming  floods.  For  Sa- 
maria there  is  to  be  no  reprieve.  The  retribution  that 
comes  upon  her  from  without  only  anticipates  the  work 
of  death  carried  on  by  invisible  foes  fondly  cherished 
within  her  own  bosom. 

§  882.  In  the  eighth  century  B.O.,  which  was  the  era 
of  written  Pmphecy  in  Israel,  began  also  the  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  political  movements  of  the  ancient 
world.     The  century  which  witnessed  the  founding  of 
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Rome  aod  the  rise  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  was  also  signal- 
ized by  the  organization  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  was 
no  mere  coincidence  that  Amos  and  Isaiah  appeared  in  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  historic  region  as  those  which 
produced  Tiglatfapileser  III  and  Sargon  II.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  century  Prophecy  attests  it^  political  insight 
by  the  announcement  of  the  revival  of  the  languishing 
power  of  Assyria ;  during  the  second  half  that  revival  was 
completely  accomplished.  The  idea  of  political  and  mili* 
tary  force  was  familiar  to  the  Prophets.  They  recognised 
its  mission  in  the  world  as  one  not  wholly  fraught  with 
evU.  It  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  whom 
they  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  as  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth.  Their  own  race  and  nation  were  to  feel  its  crush* 
ing  weight)  Jehovah's  people  though  they  were,  and 
dwellers  in  Jehovah's  land.  The  Prophets  alone  could 
explain  the  anoAialy.  It  was  a  higher  principle  that  i^ras 
claiming  and  vindicating  a  right  to  rule,  the  universal 
principle  of  righteousness,  divine  and  human.  In  its 
majestic  progress  it  would  utilize  the  Assyrian  and  then 
supersede  him*  What  the  earlier  Prophets  had  most  at 
heart  in  their  political  interests  was  the  outcome  of  the 
increasing  complications  between  Israel  and  the  dominating 
power  of  the  empire  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  His* 
tory  has  approved  their  discrimination,  verified  their  judg- 
ment, and  justified  their  prevision.  The  involution  of 
petty  states  like  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  movement^  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  Assyria  was  indeed  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively little  moment  as  a  mere  political  incident.  But 
a  significance  even  larger  than  that  attaching  to  the  deed^ 
of  all  world-rulers  was  lent  to  the  fate  of  Israel  by  thos§ 
seers  of  the  race,  who  discerned  behind  and  beneath  aU 
these  events  the  outstretched  arm  of  Israel's  God.  Sinpc^ 
the  fate  of  Israel  was  the  fate  of  Jehovah's  earthly  king^ 
dom,  its  fortunes  became  of  infinite  moment.  They  teaoti 
us  also  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  current  of 
Asiatic  affaixs.    Even  the  monotonpus  annals  of  Assyriii^a 
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vainglorious  rulers  now  become  of  importance.  We  read 
there  between  the  lines  the  underlying  motives  that 
guided  their  policy.  These  motives  are  invested  for  us 
with  a  living  interest,  for  they  determined  in  varied  and 
persistent  action  the  destiny  of  Israel.  The  relations  of 
the  subject  states  of  the  empire  to  the  sovereign  power; 
the  conditions  of  protection  or  of  tolerance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  repression^ or  of  obliteration  on  the  other; 
the  degrees  of  subjection;  the  civil  and  religious  obliga- 
tions of  the  dependent  peoples,  —  these  conditions,  learned 
from  the  chronicles  of  the  govei;ning  nation,  assume  now 
a  dignity  and  importance  which  in  their  immediate  setting 
they  could  never  deserve.  They  are  brought  close  to  flie 
immortal  and  priceless  words  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel, 
and  both  together  furnish  the  key  to  the  histoiy  of  those 
memorable  times. 

§  888.  The  ruler  of  the  new  Assyrian* empire,  when  he 
came  upon  Syria  and  Palestine  soon  after  his  accession, 
found  there  a  changed  condition  of  afibirs.  Damascus 
had  in  the  peaceful  interval  recovered  a  part  of  her 
former,  strength,  and  all  of  her  old  self-oonfidence.  Israel 
and  Judah,  so  soon  to  be  divided  in  fate,  were  now  also 
divided  in  spirit  and  in  national  aims  and  interests.  For- 
tune had  dealt  hardly  with  the  Northern  Kingdom.  In  its 
decline,  as  well  as  in  its  beginning,  it  was  torn  asunder 
by  faction,  and  irreparably  weakened  by  internal  violence. 
Dynasties  lasting  a  year  or  less  made  a  suggestive  con- 
trast to  the  unshaken  steadfastness  of  the  *^  house  of 
David,"  in  the  sister  kingdom.  After  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  North  and  Middle  Syria,  Tiglathpileser  moved 
upon  Damascus  and  Israel,  since  both  of  them  were  con- 
structively the  derelict  vassals  of  Assyria.  He  was  bought 
off  at  a  heavy  price,  but  returned  four  years  later.  Now 
he  finds  Northern  Israel  in  alliance  with  its  ancient  rival, 
Damascus.  This  portends  a  combination  of  the  south- 
western states  against  the  Assyrian  power,  and  thus 
affords  a  pretext  to  the  invader   for   subjugating    the 
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whole.  Judah,  however,  refuses  to  join  the  league. 
Against  it  the  allies  declare  and  begin  war,  and  are 
joined  by  Edom,  its  vengeful  enemy,  now  again  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  Uzziah.  Ahaz  of  Judah  invokes  the  aid  of 
the  Assyrians  in  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  Isaiah,  whose 
career  as  prophet  and  statesman  is  now  well  begun.  The 
fateful  bargain  is  struck.  Judah  becomes  the  vassal  of 
Assyria,  and  the  great  conqueror  becomes  for  the  time 
its  champion.  It  is  rescued  from  a  doubtful  danger  with 
the  certain  penalty  of  religious  and  political  degradation. 
Damascus,  as  an  ancient  inveterate  rebel,  is  annexed,  and 
many  of  its  people  deported.  Samaria,  as  a  revolted  trib- 
utary, is  shorn  of  half  its  territory.  Its  ruler  is  deposed, 
and  a  successor  appointed  on  rigorous  sufferance. 

§  884.  Other  conquests  bring  all  Palestine  to  look 
upon  Assyria  as  its  suzerain.  The  degree  of  subjection 
varies  from  the  voluntary  vassalage  of  Judah  to  the  com- 
plete incorporation  of  Israel  north  of  Jezreel.  But  in 
general  the  Ninevite  may  take  toll  and  keep  the  peace  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt.  One  insurrection  more,  and 
the  remnant  of  Israel  will  disappear  from  among  the  na- 
tions. Independent  or  hostile  action  in  JeruseJem  will 
make  of  Judah  a  suspected  and  amerced  instead  of  a 
protected  and  favoured  vassal.  The  fate  of  the  two  He- 
brew communities  is  very  different.  While  Judah  endures 
a  century  and  a  half  longer  as  a  kingdom,  ten  years  make 
up  Samaria's  day  of  grace.  Her  fall  is  hastened  by  a  for- 
eign ally,  whose  friendship  never  boded  well  for  Palestine. 
The  empire  of  the  Nile  has  a  national  revival  also,  like 
the  empire  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  new  Ethiopian  dynasty 
resumes  the  old  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  The  mo- 
tive, however,  is  largely  the  sense  of  danger  fi-om  a  power 
which  has  already  crippled  Egjrpt  in  her  Arabian  posses- 
sions. Intrigue  against  Assyria  is  actively  set  on  foot  in 
Palestine.  Judah  is  kept  clear  for  a  time  through  the 
counsels  of  Isaiah.  Samaria  ventures  the  last  fatal  step 
after  the  death  of  her  conqueror.    She  is  besieged  by  his 
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short-lived  sucoe88oi:«  and  falU  after  a  three  years'  block- 
ade, sustained  without  the  promised  help  of  Egypt.  With 
the  i^cceaaion  of  Sargon  II,  the  obliteration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  is  complete* 

§  885-  We  have  thus  reviewed  in  long  perspective  the 
events  and  conditions  that  gave  to  the  ancient  history  of 
Western  Asia  its  enduring  significance.  We  bear  in  our 
minds  the  image  of  a  multitude  of  petty  nations  rising 
and  falling,  struggling  for  existence  or  for  shoit-lived 
power,  all  of  them  overshadowed  and  absorbed  by  a 
mighty  civilization  and  a  colossal  empire  whose  imperial 
aims  are  pursued  with  the  persistency  of  fate.  Far  from 
the  original  seat  of  this  world-ruling  community  a  place  is 
prepared  for  a  people  equally  unique  and  potentially  more 
important.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  outward  condi- 
tions by  which,  through  stage  after  stage,  this  petty  nation 
was  prepared  to  grow  into  a  type  of  society  higher  than 
any  which  rested  on  force  or  culture  alone.  We  have 
observed,  also,  that  this  consecration  of  Israel  to  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  world  only  began  when  the  motives  of  the 
larger  inclusive  history  of  Babylonia  had  long  since  come 
into  play.  We  have  followed  the  development  of  the 
Babylonian  idea,  as  transferred  to  the  empire  of  the  Tigris 
with  its  more  practical  conceptions  of  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment. We  have  traced  the  changeful  fortunes  of  the 
Palestinian  states  till  they  became  meshed  in  the  net  of 
the  Assyrian  spoilers,  till  one  Hebrew  community  is  made 
actually  their  prey,  and  the  other  virtually  their  prisoner. 
The  fate  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  is  decided  forever; 
that  of  the  Southern  not  obscurely  indicated.  Here  we 
are  brought  to  a  pause.  The  problem  of  Israel  is  not  yet 
solved.  We  need  light  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
past ;  light  also  to  make  plain  the  future.  We  feel  that, 
after  all,  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  events  and  conditions  we  have  noted  seem  to  be 
but  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  of  the  subject.  We 
have  seen  to  some  extent  the  ^^  how ''  of  the  process ;  but 
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we  cannot  be  satisfied  till  we  also  know  a  little  of  the 
**why."  We  look  back  oyer  the  way  we  have  traversed; 
and  we  recognize  many  peaks  and  ridges,  large  and  small^ 
that  serve  us  well  as  reminders  and  guides.  But  these  are 
something  more  than  mere  historical  landmarks.  They 
are  the  results  and  tokens  of  movements  below  the  sur- 
face,  where  hidden  forces  have  been  working  throughout 
tile  ages.  It  may  be  given  to  us  to  lay  bare  the  founda- 
tions of  these  everlasting  bills  of  Providence ;  to  find  the 
.  basal  granite;  perhaps  also  to  follow  the  lines  of  local 
disturbance,  to  trace  out  the  causes  and  to  measure  the 
force  of  such  monumental  upheavals.  To  set  aside  the 
figures,  it  is  proper,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  search  out 
the  workings  of  the  inner  life  of  Israel,  of  which  the  out* 
ward  movements  and  events  and  conditions  have  revealed 
themselves  to  us  as  the  symptoms.  We  must  see,  if  possi- 
ble, how  the  social  and  political  structure  of  Israel  arose ; 
bow  the  external  oi*ganization  came  to  be  the  expression 
of  characteristic  underlying  causes  and  principles;  how 
the  intellectual  and  religious  habits  and  productions  of 
the  people  were  the  embodiment  of  sentiments  proper  to 
them  and  to  them  alone;  how  their  distinctively  Hebraic 
elements  were  differentiated  from  the  antecedent  Semitic 
inheritance  of  usage  and  belief ;  how  Israel  alone  among 
the  ancient  peoples  of  the  earth  was  admitted  into  the 
holy  place  of  essential  and  everlasting  truth  in  the  supreme 
region  of  morals  and  religion.  If  the  tale  already  told  is 
worth  the  telling,  much  more  memorable  is  the  unfolding 
of  the  higher  issues  yet  to  be  related. 

§  886.  In  making  once  more  an  exclusive  claim  for 
Israel's  history  and  religion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
restate,  with  some  emphasis  and  particularity,  the  canon 
of  historical  proportion  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
present  essay  (§  16).  In  the  checkered  history  of  the 
North  Semitic  states  the  fortunes  of  Israel  furnish  the  dom- 
inant motive  and  the  guiding  thread.  This  is  their  func- 
tion, not  so  much  on  account  of  their  immediate  importance 
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or  intrinsic  interest,  as  by  reason  of  their  implication  in 
movements  of  mind  and  spirit  which  have  transcended  all 
national  and  ethnical  limitations.  It  is  not  the  fortunes 
of  nations  and  races  in  themselves  that  engage  our  most 
earnest  attention ;  it  is  rather  the  progress  of  a  national 
idea  invested  with  perpetual  and  universal  significance. 
In  like  manner  the  surviving  illustrative  materials,  chief 
of  which  are  ^^  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,"  perform 
their  most  signal  service  to  ^^  History,"  the  one  by  indicat* 
ing  the  inner  moral  import  of  passing  events,  the  other  by 
showing  us  more  clearly  their  causal  relations.  So  also 
the  great  landmarks  of  our  historical  survey  have  their 
prominence  lent  them,  not  by  their  direct  political  impor- 
tance as  occasions  or  effects  of  external  changes,  but  by 
their  significance  in  the  chain  of  causes  that  gave  ampler 
range  and  freer  scope  to  the  true  mission  bi  Israel  among 
the  nations. 

§  887.  Of  the  justness  of  these  distinctions,  our  present 
standpoint  for  review  furnishes  striking  illustration*  It 
is  not  merely  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Samaria  to 
the  ruling  peoples  of  the  time  which  mark  it  out  as  a 
monumental  epoch.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see, 
the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  affected  in  some 
measure  by  the  extinction  of  Northern  Israel.  And  yet, 
important  as  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  conquest 
of  Samaria,  it  appears,  when  viewed  in  historical  perspec- 
tive, to  be  a  comparatively  slight  incident  in  the  mighty 
struggle  for  the  dominion  of  Western  Asia.  The  relations 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt  with  the  ill-fated  monarchy  were 
primarily  military  and  diplomatic,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
main  of  an  external  character,  affecting  only  for  a  time 
the  troubled  currents  of  Asiatic  affairs.  A  higher  signifi- 
cance is  given  to  Samaria  in  its  fall  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  its  own  tragic  history  and  with  the  doubtful 
fortunes  of  the  surviving  Hebrew  state.  Yet  here  again 
we  must  go  below  the  surface  for  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  memorable  story.    It  was  not  merely  or  chiefly  the 
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political  consequences  to  Judah  of  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom  which  made  the  ruin  of  the  larger 
state  so  fateful  to  the  smaller,  and  so  exemplary  to  all 
communities  of  men  in  the  coming  ages.  In  the  little 
world  of  the  sister  kingdom  the  ill-learned  lessons  of  Sama- 
ria's fate  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  tasks  and  obligations 
of  its  own  hard  servitude,  and  in  the  throes  of  its  own 
impending  dissolution.  Only  the  unforgetting  sentinels 
on  the  nation's  watch-towers  kept  looking  back  with  fond 
regret©  over  the  two  centuries  of  separation,  or  cherished 
alluring  visions  of  a  reunited  Israel.  And  these  same 
events  in  Israel's  history  would  soon  have  faded  out  from 
the  records  and  the  memory  of  our  race  if  they  had  not 
been  set  in  the  light  of  a  larger  illuminating  principle. 
The  informing  divine  idea  in  the  career  of  Israel  gives 
lasting  importance  only  to  those  political  transactions  which 
illustrate  its  own  vindication,  its  tardy  recognition,  and 
the  first  steps  of  its  sure  progress  towards  unchallenged 
supremacy.  The  intimate  associations  and  subtle  inter- 
actions of  Northern  and  Southern  Israel,  springing  from 
community  of  origin,  of  worship,  and  of  traditions,  would, 
to  be  sure,  in  any  case,  have  been  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  later  ages.  But  the  story  of  other  peoples  also  is 
full  of  moving  human  interest;  and  the  fates  of  colossal 
empires  and  civilizations  would  have  so  overshadowed  the 
petty  fortunes  of  Israel,  that  its  records,  if  surviving  at 
all,  would  have  attracted  little  regard  except  from  archae- 
ological or  sociological  research.  It  is  the  dominating 
moral  issues  of  thi^  people's  fortunes  that  have  transferred 
its  struggles  and  achievements  to  a  higher  region  than  that 
of  state-craft  and  war,  have  brought  them  into  play  upon 
a  wider  arena,  and  have  endowed  them  with  a  more  endur- 
ing potency.  Vitalized  by  the  world-moving  seers  of  the 
chosen  race,  they  have,  with  an  energy  continually  trans- 
muted and  yet  perpetually  accelerated,  given  impulse  and 
direction  to  the  forces  of  history.  And  their  unrelaxing 
momentum  is  felt  to-day  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the 
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surging  and  beating  of  the  restless  tide  of  human  thought 
and  endeavour. 

§  388.  Such  reflections  remind  us  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  task  upon  which  we  have  ventured.  They  also 
suggest  to  us  in  what  spirit  and  temper  and  with  what 
mental  attitude  we  should  approach  the  subject.  We 
have  before  us  a  series  of  complex  historical  and  social 
phenomena,  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  uni- 
fying principles.  Viewed  broadly,  however,  we  have  to 
do  with  two  communities,  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Kingdoms  of  Israel,  which  arose  from  a  nominal  union 
of  tribes  and  clans.  We  have  paused  in  the  narrative 
of  their  outward  fortunes  at  the  point  where  an  aggres- 
sive and  all-conquering  empire  has  effaced  one  of  them 
from  among  the  nations  and  made  the  other  its  vassaL 
The  fate  of  both  is  contained  implicitly  in  the  con- 
ditions with  which  they  began  their'  career  among  the 
peoples.  As  well  as  we  can,  therefore,  we  have  to 
learn  how  the  people  of  Israel  used  their  resources  and 
opportunities,  and  fulfilled  their  responsibilities,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan  till  they  reached 
this  period,  so  fatal  and  so  critical.  Primarily,  we  have  to 
do  with  one  people,  and  not  with  two.  But  the  causes  of 
the  separation  run  far  back,  and  are  in  a  sense  f unda* 
mental.;  and  now  we  have  oome  to  a  point  where  they 
are  parted  forever.  Looking  behind  from  this  epoch, 
and  again  returning  to  it,  we  are  inevitably  more  pre- 
occupied with  the  Northern  Kingdom,  which  has  played 
the  greater  part  and  now  has  vanished  from  the  stage 
of  history.  In  dealing  with  its  career,  moral  judgments 
are  specially  appropriate.  We  are  called  upon  to  sum- 
marize the  causes  that  led  to  its  decline  and  fall,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  inner  motives  that  determined 
its  destiny,  and  to  estimate  the  character  and  value  of  the 
political  and  moral  legacy  which  it  bequeathed  to  the  sur* 
viving  nations.  The  task  should  not  be  fruitless,  for  the 
'^  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  "  furnishes  withia  its  brief 
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GompaBs  of  time  and  space  the  most  favourable  of  all 
oonditiona  'for«  profitable  historical  study.  It  was  in 
mftDj  striking  features,  which  are  presented  to  us  with 
ezeeptional  fulness,  almost  a  complete  epitome  of  an 
Oriental  kingdom,  and  thus  it  offers  a  rare  field  for  the 
student  of  ancient  politics.  But  it  was  tjrpical  and  rep- 
resentatiye  of  much  wider  and  more  important  human 
relations.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  no  other  people  of 
antiquity  are  the  fundamental  lessons  of  social  and  politi- 
cal morality  so  obvious,  so  luminously  illustrated  by  con- 
crete examples,  or  so  shai*ply  and  urgently  enforced  by 
contemporary  teachers.  What  is  true  of  the  Northern 
is  also  true  largely  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  since  they 
never  ceased  to  be  one  people,  and  in  the  largest  aspect 
they  present  but  one  great  problem.  The  practical  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  rdle  of  Judah  is  at  this  point  of  time 
still  unfinished,  indeed  not  more  than  well  begun,  that  it 
soon  becomes  relatively  much  more  important,  and  that  it 
will  have  to  come  up  again  for  final  review. 

§  889.  The  reader  will  mark  that  we  are  not  setting  up 
any  special  exalted  standard  of  national  and  civic  virtue 
according  to  which  this  moral  outcome  of  Israel's  history 
is  to  be  valued.  A  judgment  based  upon  such  an  ex- 
ceptional and  invidious  criterion  would  be  invalid  and 
inconclusive  to  the  enlightened  modem  mind.  The 
achievements  and  failures  of  Israel  are  to  be  judged  like 
those  of  other  communities.  We  must  ask  whether  its 
resources  were  utilized  or  squandered,  whether  its  respon- 
sibilities were  accepted  or  evaded,  whether  its  ideals  were 
cultivated  and  cherished  or  renounced  and  discarded.  It 
will  also  not  be  forgotten  in  the  summing  up  that  while 
the  historian  may  point  out  the  causes  of  success  or  failure 
in  national  life,  it  is  not  his  duty  to  praise  or  to  censure. 
It  is  his  part  to  recognize  conditions  of  national  growth  and 
decay  as  well  as  to  observe  their  results,  and  to  set  forth 
the  determining  causes  of  the  one  and  the  other  in  the 
political  and  also  in  the  ethical  sphere.     But  the  personal 
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enforcement  of  the  lessons  is  left  to  the  preacher  and  the 
essayist.  To  them  is  remitted  the  task  of  applying  the 
conclusions  of  the  history  of  the  past  to  the  problems  and 
obligations  of  the  present,  as  also  of  determining  the  worth 
of  our  modern  civilization  and  morality  as  compared  with 
the  achievements  and  failures  of  ancient  Israel.^  And  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  great  issues  of  Israel's  career 
were  primarily  moral  and  only  secondarily  political,  and 
that  therefore  the  judgments  of  the  historian  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  history  must  be  based  upon  moral  standards. 

§  890.  Mistakes  and  misconceptions  are  here  very 
easily  made,  but  at  least  one  very  natural  and  very  com- 
mon error  we  must  avoid.  We  cannot  with  any  sort  of 
justice  or  propriety  transfer  mechanically  the  ethical 
ideals  and  requirements  of  our  Christianised  and  enlight- 
ened age  to  the  social  and  personal  conditions  of  these 
early  peoples.  It  is  perhaps  even  harder  to  surround  our- 
selves in  imagination  with  the  social  and  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  distant  past  than  it  is  to  appreciate  its  remoteness 
from  us  in  conditions  intellectual  or  material.  But  it  is 
just  as  necessary  in  the  one  sphere  as  in  the  other.  In  all 
things  we  must  cultivate  the  historical  spirit.  We  must 
not  only  have  the  past  brought  before  us,  but  we  must 
learn  to  see  it  clearly.  It  should  be  not  merely  an  exhi- 
bition, but  a  revelation.  It  is  a  great  gift  to  us,  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages,  that  Oriental  antiquity  has  been  disen- 
tombed, resurrected,  and  brought  into  our  very  presence. 
But  it  is  a  gift  equally  great  to  have  eyes  to  discern  the 
inner  movements  that  made  its  history,  and  hearts  to  feel 
for  the  struggles  and  sufferings,  and  failures  too,  of  those 
who,  in  the  time  and  within  the  sphere  assigned .  them  by 
Providence,  lived  and  wrought  for  us  as  well  as  for  them- 

1  How  our  Christian  ciyilization  actually  compares  in  some  essential 
points  of  morality  with  the  condition  of  things  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
is  suggestively  set  forth  in  an  article  in  The  Thinker  of  September,  1894 
(vol.  vi.  p.  220  f.))  by  Bev.  W.  P.  Faterson,  B.D.,  entitled,  *<The  Politics 
of  the  Prophets.** 
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selves.  It  would  be  lamentable  indeed  if,  after  being 
stirred  up  to  something  more  than  a  languid  interest  in 
the  most  instructive  of  all  national  histories,  we  should 
exchange  the  indifferent  glance  of  ignorance  for  the  pat- 
ronizing survey  of  pharisaic  self-complacency,  or  that  we 
should  view  these  prototypes  of  ours  through  the  coloured 
glasses  of  fashionable  or  traditional  prejudice.  Know- 
ledge is  the  telescope  that  brings  this  region  of  antiquity 
into  view;  but  sympathy,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the 
subtle  ethereal  medium  through  which  we  gain  a  true  in- 
sight into  its  essential  character.  And  since  we  are  bound 
by  indissoluble  spiritual  bonds  to  this  very  people  of  Israel, 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  fail  to  do  justice  to  them,  we  shall 
thereby  prove  our  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  in 
our  relations  to  the  moral  obligations  of  our  own  time 
and  our  own  social  and  religious  environment,  which  press 
upon  us  with  the  same  inexorable  urgency  and  the  same 
eternal  sanctions. 
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§  891.  What,  then,  were  the  occasions  and  conditions 
of  Isntel's  rise,  progress,  and  decline  ?  We  may  naturally 
divide  them  into  causes  internal  and  causes  externaL 
Thus  far,  since  our  attention  has  mainly  been  directed  to 
the  actual  events  of  the  history,  we  have  had  to  dwell 
somewhat  unduly  upon  the  external  motives  and  influ- 
ences which  were  largely  connected  with  the  political 
environment  of  Israel.  Now  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell 
more  upon  the  inner  life  and  intrinsic  qualities  of  the 
people.  The  whole  subject  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  moral  and  religious  issues  so  intimately 
associated  therewith,  will  become  clearer  if  we  can  succeed 
in  getting  an  adequate  conception  of  the  processes  of  the 
social  and  corporate  development  of  the  people.  We  have 
to  begin  this  task  by  a  reference  to  the  general  statements 
that  were  made  (§  31  ff.)  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  founding  of  civic  institutions  among  the  Semitic 
peoples.  These  observations  we  shall  need  to  amplify  and 
supplement  with  some  care  and  detail.  The  first  essential 
step  is  to  define  the  several  terms  which  are  employed  to 
designate  the  various  aggi*egations  of  the  people,  larger  or 
smaller.  One  remark  it  may  be  well  to  make  at  the  out- 
set. We  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  English  words 
used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  technical  expressions  are  not 
necessarily  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  same  words  used 
to  describe  ancient  divisions  among  the  peoples  of  Europe, 

Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavic,  or  Keltic,  or  contempora- 
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neous  commamties  among  the  less  civilized  races  of  mau- 
kind.  Each  race  has  its  own  social  instincts,  and  its  own 
distinctive  types  of  domestic  as  well  as  of  political  life. 
The  handling  of  these  special  matters,  and  the  study  of 
the  aspects  of  ancient  life  generally,  require  a  just  attitude 
of  mind  and  a  right  method. 

§  892.  To  understand  aright  the  distant  past  we  must 
learn  to  live  in  it.  Every  nation  in  every  age  has  an 
atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling  of  its  own  distinct 
from  every  other.  Its  manners  and  customs,  its  political 
and  social  features,  its  views  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
its  belie&  and  prejudices,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  us 
if  we  study  ibem  from  tiie  point  of  view  of  those  who 
lived  under  these  institutions  and  were  controlled  by  these 
ideas.  Broadly  speaking,  our  knowledge  of  ancient  na- 
tions and  civilizations  comes  to  us  through  their  surviv- 
ing literary  monuments.  The  readiness  and  aptitude  with 
which  we  appreciate  the  life  and  genius  of  any  ancient 
community  depend  upon  several  conditions,  not  only  in 
ourselves,  but  also  in  the  people  with  which  we  may  be 
dealing.  Speaking  generally,  the  more  human  and  univer- 
sal the  literature  of  any  nation,  the  more  quickly  and  deeply 
it  enters  into  our  minds  and  hearts.  Among  all  ancient 
literatures  there  is  none  so  human  and  so  universal  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  including,  of  course,  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  experiences  recorded 
in  it  seem  more  like  what  is  either  habitual  or  possible 
to  ourselves  than  those  embodied  in  any  other  ancient  rec- 
ords or  memoirs.  The  ideals  which  it  exhibits,  illustrates, 
and  enforces  are  more  inspiring,  better  worth  realizing,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  attainable,  than  those  set  forth 
by  any  other  intellectual  or  spiritual  masters.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  then,  its  langus^  is  more  homely,  more 
translucent,  more  intelligible,  than  that  of  othet  writings  of 
antiquity.  AU  this  implies  that  the  ideas  with  which  the 
literature  of  Israel  is  conversant  are  not  foreign  to  those 
of  modom  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  so  complex  as 
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those  which  are  the  product  of  other  civilizations.  More 
specifically,  in  relation  to  our  special  theme,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  institutions,  domestic,  civil,  and  religious,  of 
the  Hebrews  are  simple  and  comprehensible  to  a  degree 
quite  unique.  Otherwise  we  could  never,  so  to  speak,  have 
naturalized  or  domesticated  the  Bible.  Otherwise  we 
could  never  have  brought  it  home  to  our  hearts  and  lives. 
For  the  distinctive  phraseology  of  the  Bible  is  not  merely 
coloured  by  the  institutions,  human  and  divine,  of  the 
Hebrew  people;  it  is  actually  founded  upon  them.  The 
language  of  a  people  is  the  reflex  of  its  religious  and 
political,  its  social  and  domestic  life,  of  its  habitual  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting.  The  language  of  an  ancient  and 
primitive  people  is  almost  immediately  expressive  of  its 
peculiar  institutions;  the  stamp  has  not  yet  been  worn  off 
from  its  intellectual  and  moral  currency  by  the  long  and 
debasing  friction  of  the  world's  exchange.  There  are 
certain  characteristic  Biblical  terms,  the  mention  of  which 
brings  us  right  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  Israel  —  words  like  covenant^  sacrifiee^  ganetr 
uary^  tabemaele^  prophet^  priest;  tribe^  family;  father^ 
mother^  brother;  master^  servant;  teaeher^  disciple. 

§  898.  When  such  expressions  as  these  occur  to  our 
minds,  we  feel  that  we  may  have  by  their  means  a  gp^asp 
upon  the  thought  and  life  of  Israel  more  strong  and  sure 
than  that  by  which  we  apprehend  the  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  of  any  other  ancient  community.  But  this 
consideration  of  itself  impels  us  to  inquire  into  the  exact 
force  and  significance  of  such  terms.  We  have  observed 
how  obvious  and  how  easy  of  apprehension  these  phrases 
are  in  their  general  import.  And  yet  they  are  distinctively 
and  genuinely  Hebrew,  sprung  from  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Israel.  Each  of  these  terms  has  had  a  special  history 
of  its  own,  involved  in  the  larger  history  of  Israel  itsell 
What  we  call  the  usage  or  signification  of  words  is  simply 
the  resultant  of  this  history,  the  gathered  and  treasured 
associations  of  thousands  of  utterances,  of  endless  differ- 
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entiations  of  thought  and  feelmg.  And  the  history  of 
such  terms  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  necessarily 
difFerent  from  the  history  of  the  corresponding  terms  in 
our  own  language,  by  as  much  as  the  history  of  our 
political,  social,  and  religious  institutions  has  differed 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Words  are  a  kind  of 
spiritual  phonograph.  Every  new  association,  each  added 
shade  of  meaning  which  they  commemorate,  is  an  impres* 
sion  made  upon  and  recorded  in  the  most  delicate  and  en- 
during of  all  the  instruments  or  appliances  of  mind  and 
soul, — human  speech.  And  the  more  intense  and  profound 
the  thought  and  the  feeling  of  any  people,  the  more  fully 
charged  will  its  vocabulary  be  with  sentiment  and  emotion. 
The  Bible  is  the  richest  repository  of  moral  and  religious 
experience.  But  the  distinctive  phrases  which  give  colour 
and  character  to  its  diction  were  based  upon  the  inner  life 
of  the  people,  and  became  ever  more  imbued  with  its 
spirit  and  flavour  as  the  community  changed  and  devel- 
oped in  its  checkered  histoiy.  It  is  the  high  function 
of  linguistic  and  archaeological  research,  as  it  turns  the 
sacred  roll,  to  make  those  long  silent  voices  live  again, 
to  reawaken  and  bring  once  more  to  human  ears  these 
shimbering  ^^  accents  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

§  894.  We  are  now  to  occupy  a  few  paragraphs  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  usage  of  the  leading  social  and  domes- 
tic terms  of  Hebrew  literature.  From  some  such  study 
we  may  now  see  how  we  incidentally  should  gain  a  fuller 
and  clearer  sense  of  the  value  of  these  terms  in  their  appli- 
cation to  moral  and  spiritual  facts  and  ideas  in  the  Bible 
itself.  We  shall  accordingly  not  confine  ourselves  entirely 
to  a  discussion  of  the  literal  and  every-day  significance  of 
the  words  that  denote  relationship  and  corporate  associa- 
tion among  the  Hebrews.  Such  words  as  tribe^  family^ 
father^  mother^  brother^  servant^  really  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  the  sacred  writings  in  their  figurative  usage 
than  in  their  literal  application.  They  are  the  familiar 
diction  of  the  higher  Hebrew  literature  —  the  Prophets, 
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the  Psalms,  and  the  New  Testament.  Through  them  the 
eyer*wideniug  conceptions  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm 
have  achieved  their  eternal  currency.  They  furnish  the 
terminology  of  the  new  oommunity,  the  greater  Israel,  the 
kingdom  of  God.  In  dealing  with  these  later  and  fuller 
aspects  of  such  fundamental  phraseology,  we  do  not  pass 
beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  our  subject  Just  as  the 
Hebrew  literature  itself  is  a  single  undivided  whole,  so 
the  institutions  which  it  commemorates,  and  of  which  it  is 
so  largely  the  outcome,  have  had  an  unbroken  progressive 
history.  The  passage  from  the  outward  and  material,  in 
the  social  and  religious  sphere,  to  the  inward  and  sfHritual, 
was  not  sudden  and  unprepared,  but  gradual  and  orderly. 
We  must  regard  the  simple,  primitive  social  and  domestic 
institutions  of  Israel  not  merely  as  types  and  symbols  of 
that  higher  oi^nism  which  has  followed  and  supereeded 
it.  They  furnished  also  in  large  measure. its  conditions, 
its  groundwork,  and  its  germinal  elements.  Accordingly, 
when  we  think,  for  example,  of  the  spiritual  application  of 
"fatherhood,"  "brotherhood,"  "service,"  we  can,  on  the 
one  hand,  only  understand  their  Biblical  significance  when 
we  have  discovered  what  they  stood  for«in  the  sphere  of 
social  life ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  better  appre- 
hension of  what  such  relationships  really  involved  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  community  when  we  have  traced  out  the 
wide  and  profound  symbolism  given  to  them  by  tiie  poets 
and  seers  of  the  race. 

§  396.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  already  sug- 
gested to  us  where  we  are  to  look  for  most  of  our  infor- 
nation  as  to  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Direct  knowledge  comee  to  us  almost  wholly 
from  the  classical  literature  of  the  people.  The  BiUe  tellB 
us  all  that  we  know  of  the  outward  foims  of  their  insti- 
tutions,  and  almost  all  that  we  can  learn  of  their  social 
usages,  as  well  as  of  the  influences  which  were  at  work  in 
their  upbuilding  as  a  people.  From  our  familiarity  with 
the  sacred  writings  we  have  thus  perhaps  gained  a  some- 
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what  onesided  view,  as  in  other  matters  (§  16),  of  the 
eharaoter  and  genius  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  Hebrews. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  of  them  as  a  unique  people  in  all 
respects ;  or,  at  least,  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  separation 
between  them  and  every  other  community.  A  brief  remi- 
niscence of  the  book  of  Genesis  will  recall  every  observant 
Bible  reader  at  once  from  his  error.  It  is  obvious^  at  least, 
that  the  Hebrews  must  have  maintained  to  a  large  extent 
the  social  habits  and  traditions  of  the  peoples  from  whom 
they  sprang  (§  26).  We  have,  as  was  above  suggested 
(§  8d8),  to  insist  upon  and  minutely  register  the  distinct- 
ive features  of  Hebrew  sociology.  But  the  ever-increas- 
iug  divergence  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  from  their  progeuitora 
and  kindred,  which  gave  them  their  characteristic  stamp 
in  human  society,  did  not  sunder  them  from  the  general 
Semitic  type,  least  of  all  from  the  tribes  and  families  near- 
est of  kin.  And  we  must  go  much  further  than  this  in 
reckoning  up  analogies  for  the  early  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  in  gathering  illustrations 
of  their  tribal  and  national  manners.  We  shall  need  to 
remember  that  a  surprising  likeness  has  always  prevailed, 
and  stall  prevails,  throughout  the  world  in  the  general 
features  of  tribal  life,  especially  among  nomadic  peoples, 
and  also  among  communities  that  are  passing  the  earlier 
years  of  their  fixed  settlement  in  towns  and  villages. 
Accordingly,  while  guarding  against  absolute  assimilation 
of  Semitic  conditions  to  those  of  non-Semitic  peoples,  we 
may  find  the  rudimentary  features  of  primitive  Hebrew 
life  variously  illustrated  from  extraneous  sources,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  early  Greek 
and  Keltic  communities.  Within  the  Semitic  region  the 
stereotyped  tribal  constitution  of  the  nomads  of  Arabia 
furnishes  a  nearer  and  more  instructive  parallel.^ 

*  For  the  typical  tribal  conditions  of  Arabian  society,  see  J.  L.  Burck- 
hardt,  Bedouins  and  Wahabys  (Engl.  tr.  1831);  A.  von  Kremer,  Geschichte 
der  herrsckenden  Ideen  des  Islams  (1868),  p.  343  ft. ;  Culturgeschichte 
des  Orients  (1876-7),  vol.  i,  ch.  iii;  vol.  ii,  chs.  iii,  vi;   W.  Bobertson 
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§  396.  The  two  words  translated  tribe  and  its  equiva- 
lents in  the  versions  ancient  and  modem,  r^M  and  rWD,^ 
are  identical  in  usage  in  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the  for- 
mer is  also  significantly  used  for  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  tribe  (Numb.  iv.  18;  Jud.  xx.  12;  IS.  ix.  21). 
As  preceding  and  conditioning  the  tribe  was  the  elan  or 
sept  (Lat.  ffens^  Grr.  ^parpia^  etc.),  expressed  properly  by 
»)Sk,  literally,  a  community  or  association  (E.  V.  "  thou- 
sand," which  the  word  in  question  also  signifies).  The 
same  organization  is  also  often  indicated  by  nnfiB^D,^  which, 
however,  is  the  strictly  correct  term  for  the  suboi^inate 
social  division  of  the  kin  or  family  group.  Preceding  and 
underlying  the  clan,  in  the  simpler  forms  of  society,  is  this 
family  group,  which  is  made  up  of  the  individual  families 
or  "father's  houses"  (sk  n'5,  pi.  maK  rra).  As  we  shall 
have  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  family  gtt)up  and 
the  clan,  we  may  here  note  the  chief  external  difference. 
The  family  group  implies  different  degrees  of  relationship, 
and  in  it  the  degree  of  kinship  is  fundamental.  In  the 
clan,  on  the  other  hand,  which  consists,  fundamentally,  of 
individuals,  and  not  of  families,  degrees  of  kinship  are  dis- 
regarded, or  are,  at  least,  secondary;  and  kinship  itself  is 
only  assumed  to  be  present,  the  uniting  bond  being  really 
the  associations  of  custom  and  belief.    As  the  "father's 

Smith,  Kinship  in  Early  Arabia  (1886).  For  the  early  Greeks,  see 
especially  Meyer,  GA.  II  (1893),  §  68  fl.  For  general  discussions  one 
may  consult  G.  N.  Starcke,  Tfie  PrimUhe  Family  (New  York,  Appletons, 
1889)  ;  L.  H.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society  (1877),  and  the  articles  ''  Clan  " 
and  *^  Family  **  in  the  Encycl.  Britannica,  Most  ethnological  and  anthro- 
pological works  of  a  systematic  character  give  information,  often  of  the 
very  highest  value,  on  social  conditions  among  savage  and  nomadio 
tribes.    Special  discussions  will  be  cited  further  on. 

1  In. the  so-called  ** Priestly  Code ^*  nco  is  the  favourite  term.  For 
references,  see  Siegfried  and  Stade,  ffebr.  Wdrterbuch,  s.v. 

3  In  these  cases  the  clan  is  alluded  to  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  ; 
whereas  (^Sk  characterizes  it  as  an  organization.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  latter  furnishes  a  special  designation  for  the  chief  or  leader  of  the 
clan,  the  «iiS«  (E.  V.  "duke'*).  Observe  that  when  the  clans  of  the 
Edomites  came  to  inhabit  "  cities,"  the  t^hn  ivas  transformed  into  a  i^d  or 
"king"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31  ff.  ;  cf.  §  36). 
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house  *'  is  a  sabdivision  of  the  family  grotip>  it  is  properly 
used  (as  in  Gen.  xxiy.  40)  to  designate  those  most  nearly 
related  by  blood,  or  the  *^  family  '^  in  the  modem  Bense  of 
the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "household"  (n^a 
alone)  includes,  like  its  equivalent,  the  Latin  familia^  the 
servitors  and  retainers  of  the  establishment,  and  is,  within 
its  sphere,  and  after  its  fashion,  the  real  administrative  or 
political  unit.  It  stands  under  the  control  of  the  house* 
father,  the  protector  or  guardian,  who  is  usually,  though 
not  necessarily,  the  father  of  the  kindred  contained  in  it. 
It  must,  accordingly,  not  be  supposed  tJiat  the  clan  was 
constituted  by  the  voluntary  binding  together  of  single 
families.^  Politically,  the  family,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  never  formed  an  entity  in  the  primitive  com- 
munity. Among  unorganized  hordes,  we  find,  to  be  sure^ 
no  aggregation  higher  than  the  family.  But  this  is,  natu- 
rally, merely  a  social  institution,  since,  among  such  peoples 
as  l^e  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  political  life  is  still  unde- 
veloped. From  a  political  point  of  view,  separate  family 
life  is  inconceivable  in  any  stage  of  society.     A  clan, 

viewed  externally,  may  be  thus  provisionally  assumed  to 

-■■■■■"-■■■■'      ■ ' ' ■■■  ■  '  ' »» —      ' ' — — » 

1  It  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  folly  made  out  whether  the  earliest  clans 
gradoaUy  came  into  being  as  organizations  through  association  of  indi- 
Tidnals  already  members  of  families,  or  whether  they  were  differentiated 
from  unorganized  hordes.  I  am  inclined  to  the  former  view,  though 
rejecting  the  patriarchal  theory  defended  by  Maine,  Spencer,  and  others, 
according  to  which  the  family  was  expanded  or  subdiyided  as  an  admin- 
istrative unit  into  the  clan  under  the  headship  of  the  ancestral  chief. 
Families  may  in  any  case  have  been  the  actual  starting-point  and  nucleus 
of  the  clan  (cf.  Starcke,  The  Primitive  Family^  p.  276),  as  the  most  obvi- 
ous groups  of  individuals  likely  to  be  united  by  common  usages.  On  the 
other  band,  contiguous  group-members  of  the  horde  might  grow  up  to- 
gether to  the  adoption  of  common  customs  and  religious  observances, 
which  would  differentiate  them  from  other  groups,  especially  as  primitive 
kinship  is  known  to  have  been  of  a  very  precarious  son.  The  solution  Is 
thus  seen  to  depend  upon  the  question  whether  or  hot  the  family  as  am 
institution  preceded  the  combination  which  resulted  in  the  clans.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  discussions  do  not  touch  the  so-called  ^^'patri- 
archal  **  stage  of  ancient  Israef,  since  Abraham  and  his  people  belonged  to 
a  period  ol  social  deyelopment  subsequent  to  the  oonditions  in  question. 
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be  au  assooiation  of  households,  or,  possibly,  of  family 
groups,  and  to  be  neither  au  accidental  aggregation  nor  a 
deliberate  combination  of  related  families. 

§  897.  Attention  must  first  be  fixed  upon  the  external 
features  and  marks  of  clanship,  and  then  upon  its  internal 
development  and  its  primitive  principles.  The  clan  was 
the  centre  and  basis  of  the  community  of  Israel,  as  it  was 
when  it  adventured  itself  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan. 
Its  constitution  is  clearly  a  fundamental  matter.  Its  most 
obvious  mark  is,  of  course,  blood*relationship,  actual  or 
assumed.  But  there  are  other  characteristics,  less  obvious 
to  us  modems,  though  they  are  essentially  related  to  the 
nnderlying  principle.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  influence  of  religious  belie&  and  practices  upon 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Semitic  peoples  (§  80 ; 
57  f. ;  289  f.;  299).  Historically,  the  phenomenon  in  que9^ 
tion  is  rooted  in  the  persuasion  common  to  all  the  primitive 
communities  of  the  race  that  a  real  kinship  and  fellowship 
existed  between  the  gods  and  their  worshippers.  The 
deities  were  not  only  propitiated  by  offerings ;  they  were 
also  partakers  of  the.  sacrificial  meals  in  common  with  the 
offerers,  who  regarded  themselves,  moreover,  as  the  chil- 
dren and  servants  of  their  gods.^  Now,  as  each  clan  or 
tribe  had  its  own  special  deity,  it  followed  that  the  bond  of 
natural  kinship  between  its  members  was  greatly  strength^ 
ened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  association  with 
the  tribal  divinity.  It  further  came  to  pass,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and 
all  its  practices,  both  public  and  domestic,  formed  addi- 
tional means  and  motives  of  union,  as  well  as  recognizable 
marks  of  tribal  membership.  To  these  must  be  added,  as 
badges  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  characteristic  social  customs 
and  usages,  less  formally  of  a  religious  character,  and  yet 
invested  with  the  sacredness  of  religious  sanctions,  since 


••a*^*.> 


^  8ee  Smith,  B.  8.,  Leot  II,  where  the  whole  question  of  the  relatioa  ol 
the  gods « to  their  votaries,  according  to  th^  conceptions  of  the  primifeiTe 
Semites,  is  treated  of  by  the  most  competent  scholar  of  oar  time. 
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matters  of  religion  and  of  common  life  were  noTer  divorced 
among  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  East. 

§  896.  But  again,  tiie  clan,  or  its  expansion,  the  tribe, 
was  not  merely  bonnd  together  by  inner  ties  of  snch  force 
and  vitality ;  it  was  also  an  alliance  against  aliens,  who, 
whether  organized  into  similar  tribal  association  or  living 
as  ^^  fugitives  and  wanderers,''  were  equally  regarded  as 
natural  enemies,  from  whom  the  kindly,  courtesies  and  the 
mutual  protection  that  prevailed  within  the  exclusive  com- 
munity were  sternly  withheld.^  Practically  this  offensive 
and  defensive  combination  against  all  outsiders^  which 
made  the  tnbal  bond  such  an  inviolable  union,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  law  of  "  blood-revenge,"  which  was  univer- 
sal among  the  Semites,  as  among  the  ancient  Hellenic 
peoples,  and,  indeed,  in  primitive  society  generally.  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  '^  by  the  rules  of  early  society,  if  I  slay 
my  kinsman,,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  the  act 
is  murder,  and  is  -punished  by  expulsion  from  tihe  kin; 
if  my  kinsman  is  slain  by  an  outsider,  I  and  every  other 
member  of  my  kin  are  bound  to  avenge  his  death  by  killing 
the  manslayer  or  some  member  of  his  kin.  It  is  obvious 
that  under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  inviolable  fellow- 
ship except  between  men  of  the  same  blood.  For  the  duty 
of  blood-revenge  is  paramount,  and  every  other  obligation 
is  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
claims  of  blood."  « 

§  899.  Such  are  the  essential  external  features  of  clan* 
ship  or  tribalism,  some  dear  apprehension  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  Israel.  Tribal 
usages  were  never  fully  abandoned  by  the  ancient  He- 

1  This  is  claimed  by  Cain,  the  original  type  of  outlaws  and  non-union 
men,  as  the  reason  why  his  life  would  be  in  danger  (Oen.  iv.  12, 14  ;  cf. 
Smith,  R.  S.,  p.  262,  note  1).  And  so  the  **  mark  "  put  upon  him  (verse 
16),  whataTer  was  Its  speelflc  eharaoter,  must  have  been  something  whieh 
was  to  indicate  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  w)io  wM}14 
avenge  his  violent  death.  Notice  also  the  beautiful  plea  of  the  *^  woman 
ofTekda"in8&xiv.  14. 

3  Smith,  R.  S.,  p.  264;  of.  Kin$h^t  p.  SSfl. 
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brews,  nor  are  they  yet  completely  relinquished  by  their 
descendants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  out  of  the  conflict 
between  tribalism  and  wider,  higher  principles,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  religious,  that  the  new  order  of  things  \i^as  evolved 
which  has  given  Israel  its  imperishable  significance.  In 
the  social  sphere,  civic  life,  as  far  as  it  was  developed 
(§  82  ff.),  replaced  the  tent  and  the  encampment.  In 
the  political  region,  the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  court  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
councils  of  the  tribal  chiefs.  In  the  transcendent  realm  of 
religion,  the  conceptions  and  teachings  of  Prophecy  found 
their  central  issue  in  their  triumphant  struggle  with  tri- 
balism, with  its  narrow  conceptions  of  ritual  and  of  duty. 
Thus  the  God  of  the  clans,  the  tribes,  and  the  nation  of 
Israel  was  vindicated  in  his  claim  to  be  the  God  of  all  the 
families  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  their  Father,  their 
Counsellor,  their  Protector,  and  their  Judge.  Thus  also 
the  most  germinal  and  potential  idea  of  ancient  tribalism, 
that  of  the  kinship  and  fellowship  of  the  members  of  the 
clan  with  their  tutelary  deity,  became  itself  a  kind  of 
prophecy,  as  it  was  transmuted  and  transfigured  into  the 
larger  conception  (Ezek.  xxxviL  27)  and  the  assured 
reality  (Rev.  xxi.  3)  that  He  "  from  whom  every  clan  ^  in 
heaven  and  earth  has  its  name  "  (Eph.  iii.  15)  should  pitch 
his  tent  among  men,  and  should  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  should  be  his  peoples,  and  He  should  be  their  God. 
It  is  with  this  exulting  announcement  that  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  Christianity  finally  parts  company  with  the 
limitations  of  Semitism. 

§  400.  In  the  foregoing  observations  attention  has  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  clan,  and  not  to  the 
family  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  tribe  on  the  other,  for  the 
reason  that  the  clan  is  the  fundamental  nucleus  of  political 
integration  and  expansion.  It  is  possible  now  to  go  further 
and  trace,  at  least  in  a  general  fashion,  the  development 

1  Gr.  Tarpid,  cf .  xdrpa.  The  thoughtful  Greek  named  the  dan  not 
only  a  **  brotherhood*'  (tf^parpia),  but  a  **  fatherhood." 
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of  the  tribe  and  of  the  rudimentary  state.  The  essential 
distinction  between  the  clan  and  the  family  group  has  been 
given  above  (§  896).  The  tribe  is  simply  an  aggregation 
of  clans.  It  may  be  formed  of  sub-clans  that  have  arisen 
by  descent.  Or  very  frequently  it  is  an  assemblage  of 
clans  that  have  come  together  by  mutual  consent,  and  are 
assimilated  in  habits  and  worship.  The  union,  however, 
is  looser  than  that  existing  between  members  of  the  same 
clan.  Separate  clans  may  be  perpetuated  within  the  tribes; 
Common  kinship  is  quite  a  secondary  matter,  and  is  often 
a  remote  afterthought.  Nomadic  life  favours  the  clan; 
semi-nomadic  or  early  settled  life,  the  tribe.  We  may  now 
revert  to  the  constitution  and  genius  of  the  clan  for  an 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  larger  organizations'. 
The  main  point  is  to  show  the  principles  and  conditions 
that  afEected  the  external  changes  of  social  and  political 
aggregations.  We  start  with  the  clan  and  its  outstanding 
mark  of  presumptive  kinship.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  other  main  features  of  clanship  just  mentioned,  and 
also  remember  that  they  all  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  if  any 
is  disregarded  or  forfeited,  the  bond  of  attachment  is 
broken,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  clanship  cannot  be  accepted  as  en- 
titling to  admission  to  the  brotherhood.  We  here  leave 
out  of  sight,  as  irrelevant  to  our  immediate  purpose,  the 
question  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  family  to  the 
clan,  while  keeping  in  view  the  household  as  living  within 
the  clan,  and  yet  not  being  directly  one  of  its  genetic  or 
formative  units.  We  take  our  stand  for  the  present  at 
a  point  later  than  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  stage  or 
stages  when  the  conditions  were  being  made  up  which 
determined  the  formation  of  the  clan,  and  assume  its 
factors  and  functions  to  be  complete  and  in  normal 
operation. 

§  461.  We  are  now  met  with  the  notoriously  universal 
fact  that  this  social  and  political  organization  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flux,  expanding  or  contracting,  changing 
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its  local  habitat,  adding  to  itself  or  parting  with  families 
or  individuals,  while  all  along  the  association  retains  its 
unity  and  homogeneity  unimpaired,  and  performs  all  its 
functions  unimpeded.  There  is  involved  in  this  gen- 
eral fact  alone  the  external  possibilities  of  decisive 
changes  in  the  personnel^  the  numbei>3,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  clan.  We  may  thus  be  assured  that  our 
special  subject  of  study,  the  community  of  Israel,  for 
example,  became  greatly  modified  in  all  these  respects 
before  it  exchanged  its  tribal  constitution  for  the  more 
stable  conditions  of  civic  life.  But  the  question  that 
presses  itself  upon  us  is:  How  was  this  corporate  con- 
tinuity, this  conservation  of  type  and  tradition,  secured? 
We  see  at  once  in  this  crucial  problem  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  genius  of  ancient 
and  Eastern  civilization.  Placed  as  we  are  now  among 
conditions  of  life  and  habit  which  we  call  higher  and 
better  than  those  of  ancient  peoples,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  are  essentially  different  from  theirs,  we  are  inevita* 
bly  divided  from  them  by  a  great  negation  of  intellectual 
and  moral  sympathy,  which  should  yet  be  bridged  over  by 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  manners  and  usages, 
of  their  outlook  upon  the  world,  of  their  needs  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  Surrdunded  as  we  are  by  the  manifold 
appliances  of  our  culture,  and  moving  on  as  we  do  in  an 
unbroken,  perpetual  advance  in  discovery  and  invention, 
we  wonder  how  progress  was  possible  to  a  people  whose 
only  movement  was  made  in  one  unending  circle  of  senti- 
ments and  ideas.  Protected  as  we  are,  and  needing  pro- 
tection, even  in  our  peaceful  surroundings,  by  the  police 
of  the  municipality  or  the  state,  we  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  primitive  homes  and  communities  could  be 
secured  against  robbery  and  murder  and  lust  from  within, 
or  the  onslaught  of  rapacious  enemies  from  without.^ 
We  think  of  ourselves  as  being  regulated  and  limited 
by  checks  and  safeguards  of  all  sorts,  legal  and  govern- 

1  Cf.  Tylor,  An$hropoloffy  (lasi),  p.  40fi. 
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mental;  which  yet  cannot  guarantee  even  to  our  Christian 
society  an  immunity  from  the  snccessful  practices  of  the 
cunning  or  the  g^reed  of  our  rivals  or  our  associates,  and 
which  sometimes  threaten  to  give  way  altogether  under 
the  constant  strain  of  corporate  rapacity  clashing  with  the 
more  excusable  turbulence  lof  ill-fed  and  ill-guided  masses 
morally,  though  not  legally,  defrauded  of  the  rewards  of 
their  toil.  And  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  stabil- 
ity and  permanence  of  some  less-favoured  races  unblessed 
by  those  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions  that 
would  seem  to  embody  and  conserve  all  the  gathered 
experience  and  all  the  well-tried  wisdom  of  all  peoples 
and  all  ages. 

§  402.  Intricate  as  were  the  internal  relations  of  the 
clans,  the  outstanding  conditions  of  their  growth  and 
change  were  simple  enough.  Among  the  essential  ele- 
ments or  features  of  tribal  life  that  have  just  been  named 
we  may  make  an  obvious  threefold  distinction.  We 
find  present  and  dominant  here  belief,  sentiment,  and 
custom.  We  see  exhibited  the  sentiment  of  kinship 
between  the  clan  members,  the  belief  in  the  active  influ- 
ence of  the  patron  deity  and  his  vital  association  with  the 
people,  along  with  other  and  minor  beliefs ;  and,  finally, 
the  various  customs  within  the  indivisible  sphere  of  social 
and  religious  usage  which  mark  the  unity  of  the  clan  and 
impart  to  it  its  needed  solidity.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
these  various  sentiments,  beliefs,  and  customs  would  be 
cherished  and  conserved,  whatever  their  origin  might  be, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  would  severally 
tend  to  the  personal  security  and  comfort  of  the  members 
of  the  clan,  to  the  coherence  and  prosperity  of  the  several 
households,  and  to  the  effective  strength  and  growth  of 
the  whole  oomnranity. 

§  408.  It  is  further  self-evident  that  what  was  really 
obligatory  on  the  individual  clansmen  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  traditional  tribal  duties,  all  of  which  were  invested 
with  the  sacredness  of  religious  sanction.     In  other  words, 
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the  social  customs  being  of  a  religious  character,  and  the 
religious  practices  being  of  a  social  character,  the  observ- 
ance of  both  constituted  the  sum  of  public  duty.  As  the 
clan  was  supplied  from  the  family  groups,  with  their 
several  households,  these  customs  which  nmrk  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  clan  continued  to  be  maintained  not  only 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  claims,  but  also,  and  to  a 
great  degree,  because  their  perpetuation  was  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  clan.  The  clan  therefore  was  kept 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  observances,  and  the  observances 
practically,  though  not  of  set  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clan.  Moreover,  einee  subsistence,  self-preservation, 
and  the  defence  of  auxiliary  dependents  are  the  great 
ends  of  society,  whatever  be  the  outward  forms  or  usages 
of  the  community,  that  type  of  social  life  was  necessarily 
maintained  and  fostered  which  was  found  to  best  secure 
these  indispensable  advantages.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  aggregation  of  family  groups  which  grew  up  and  was 
maintained  without  concerted  action  or  prevision  of  the 
consequences,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  striet  sense  of 
the  phrase,  not  politically  constituted,  became,  at  length, 
an  end  in  itself.  For  it  was  found  to  secure  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour  or  adventure  and  of 
inherited  possessions,  and  to  provide  leisure,  opportunity, 
and  appliances  for  the  practice  of  ancestral  and  family 
observances.  Thenceforward,  then,  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  the  political  as  well  as  the  social  functions  of  the  clan, 
and  to  perceive  how  it  must  be  perpetuated  as  an  organi- 
zation in  order  to  conserve  and  utilize  the  primary  and 
fundamental  conditions  which  brought  it  into  being. 

§  404.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a  stage  in  the  inquiry 
where  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the  internal  make-up  and 
economy  of  the  clan.  The  security,  which  has  just  been 
referred  to  as  indispensable  for  continued  corporate  exist- 
ence, was,  under  the  conditions  of  ancient  society,  unat- 
tainable either  by  the  household  or  the  family  group.  It 
was,  however,  provided  through  the  necessary  extension 
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of  functions  that  was  realized  in  the  clan,  of,  rather,  by 
an  enlarged  application  of  the  conception  of  social  homo- 
geneity, of  kinship,  and  of  brotherhood.  For  the  distinct- 
ive mark  of  the  clan,  in  contrast  with  the  family  group, 
is  the  adoption  of  outsidera^  and  their  assimilation  under 
the  guise  of  factitious  kinship  to  the  corporate  fellow- 
ship and  unity  of  the  other  clansmen.  This  potent  prin- 
ciple again  needs  a  word  of  comment.  First  of  all,  we 
need  to  revert  to  the  distinction  that  has  been  made 
(§  396)  between  the  ^^ family"  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word  and  the  ^^ household."  The  former  was  a  social 
institution  inevitably  and  universally  developed  of  itself 
by  virtue  of  direct  progeniture.  The  latter  was  in  a  strict 
sense  a  political  combination,  involving  the  administra- 
tion of  a  composite  body  which  possessed  well-understood 
and  permanent  corporate  functions.^  As  the  household  is 
to  the  family,  so  is  the  clan  to  the  kin  or  family  group. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  since  all  political 
combinations  are  a  matter  of  gradual  growth  and  differ- 
entiation from  simpler  types,  there  was  no  hard  and  fast 
line  of  distinction  between  these  forms  of  association. 
Families  were  continually  being  integrated  into  house- 
holds, and  family  groups  into  clans  ^  wherever  and  when- 
ever a  more  complex  condition  of  society  than  that  of  the 
lowest  and  simplest  came  into  existence.  The  household 
is  an  especially  instructive  object  for  our  present  purpose, 
since  it  exhibits  a  type  of  structure  very  analogous  to 
that  of  the  clan.  The  essential  distinction  between  the 
household  and  the  family  is,  that  the  former  includes,  as 
constituent  elements,  dependents,  helpers,  and  retainers 
who  are  not  necessarily  within  the  kin  either  near  or 

1  This  definition  is  put  in  general  terms  as  characterizing  the  household 
everywhere.  For  the  primitive  Aryans,  see  W.  E.  Hearn,  The  Aryan 
Sousekold  (Longmans,  1891),  especially  chap.  iii. 

3  Notice  ther  usage  of  the  terms  explained  in  §  396 ;  on  the  one  hand 
au  no  is  properly  a  house  under  paternal  control  (Jamilia),  and  nnovu  is 
used  for  both  family  group  and  dan. 
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remote.  The  same  thing  is  characterifitio  of  the  olan  as 
distinguished  from  the  family  group.  ^  For  the  clan  is 
deTeloped  not  merely  by  natural  erpansion  of  the  kin, 
but  also  essentially  by  the  absorption  of  new  elements 
who  adopt  its  badges  and  traditions,  relinquishing  the 
fellowship  and  forfeiting  the  privileges  of  their  former 
associations.^ 

§  406.  Suificient  space  has  now  been  taken  up  with 
general  distinctions,  and  we  must  proceed  to  specify  and 
describe  the  internal  processes  of  the  household  and 
the  clan,  the  two  fundamental  political  units  among  ihe 
Hebrews  and  their  ancient  congeners.  In  this  most 
important  region  of  inquiry  there  is  a  great  abundance 
of  illustrative  material,  and  we  shall  have  to  content  our^ 
selves  with  the  most  comprehensive  of  well*ascertained 
facts.  Let  us  first  take  the  household  as  being  most 
easily  apprehended.  The  "household"  (§  896)  is  a 
small  heterogeneous  community,  whose  members,  having 
a  diversity  of   function,  are  under  the  control  of   the 

1  It  will  be  understood  that  although  the  family  group  (which  Is  at  best 
an  nnstable  and  transitional  association  like  all  other  pcoiely  social  coiibl- 
natlona)  contains  households,  and  might  seem  really  to  consist  of  them, 
the  alien  elements  of  the  household  are  not  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
kin. 

^  It  is  a  problem  which  does  not  greatly  concern  us  here,  whether  the 
household  preceded  the  clan  and  was  developed  into  it,  or  whether  the 
household  was  really  a  later  subdivision  of  the  dan.  But  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  question  is  not  similar  to  that 
involved  in  the  relations  of  the  clan  to  the  family  or  the  family  group. 
While  the  presumption  (see  note  to  §  896)  is  in  favour  of  the  indirect 
derivation  of  clans  from  families,  it  is  not  so  dear  that  the  dan  was 
devdoped  from  households,  or  that  the  former  was  even  posterior  to  the 
latter.  The  presumption,  however  (for  in  these  matters  direct  evidence 
is  hard  to  get),  is  in  favour  of  the  transfer  of  the  characteristic  principles 
of  clientage  and  adoption  from  the  smaller  body  to  the  larger.  As  to  the 
Hebrews  in  particular,  the  Old  Testament  favours  this  hypothesis.  For 
the.**  Aryans/*  see  Heam,  op.  cit,,  p.  189  ff.,  181  fif.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  clan,  new  households  were  continually  branching  off  within 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  family,  and  such  are  the  only  households 
known  in  history. 
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^^hou8e-fatlier''^-^to  borrow  an  appropriate  term  ffom 
the  tenninology  of  Indo-European  society.  The  co&stit>* 
uentB  of  the  household  were,  in  the  first  ipstance,  the 
children  of  the  father  and  the  mother  (or,  as  in  the  excep* 
tional  cases  of  polygamous  marriage,  the  mothers)  along 
with  the  parents.  Inseparably  combined  with  them  as 
members  of  the  community  were  also  the  servants  and 
dependents  and  guests  of  the  establishment.  The  house- 
hold was  therefore  an  adjunct  of  the  family,  growing 
up,  primarily,  through  the  urgency  of  practical  needs« 
Its  heterogeneous  constitution  strikes  right  across  the 
commonly  accepted  ideas  of  kinship,  and  yet  the  uniting 
bond  must  have  been  close,  since  such  a  community  is  a 
permanent  and  fundamental  institution. 

§  406.  Moreover,  the  heterogeneity  which  at  once 
occurs  to  us  was  not  so  obvious  to  ancient  society.  In 
the  first  place,  the  marked  social  distinctions  of  our  modem 
civilization  were  not  known  to  the  more  simple  society 
of  the  ancients.  In  particular,  our  modem  conception  of 
servitude  fails  to  represent  the  relation  that  subsisted 
among  ancient  peoples,  whether  Semitic  or  Aryan,  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  master.  Whatever  might  be  the 
barbarities  and  the  hardships  of  the  slave-trade,^  when  a 
servant  became  regularly  established  in  a  household  his 
position,  though  menial,  was  not  degrading.  It  was  only 
in  the  more  opulent  and  populous  cities  of  the  later  times 

1  If  the  father  were  dead,  the  eldest  son  took  the  position  of  household 
head,  as  in  the  case  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxiv.  29  ff.)-  Observe  that  Abra- 
ham's servant  does  not  receive  the  hoipitality  of  Rebekah's  *^  motJ^er's 
house'*  (v.  28)  till  I^aban  appears  and  makes  him  formally  his  guest. 

'  The  slave-trade  was  only  possible  on  a  large  scale,  among  extensive 
commercial  communities,  and  the  ubiquitous  men-stealing  raids  of  the 
Phoenicians,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  galley-slaves  as  well 
as  plantation  hands  and  dock-labourers  for  their  numerous  settlements, 
extended,  as  we  have  seen«  to  the  interior  of  Israel  and  Judah  (§  264). 
Captives  taken  alive  in  war  naturally  became  the  slaves  either  of  their 
captors  or  of  outside  purchasers.  The  great  Assyrian  policy  of  deporta- 
tion (S  283;  288  ff.)  must  have  helped  to  solve  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
prisoners  of  war,  not  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  unfortunates. 
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that  anything  approaching  the  modem  conditions  were 
found.  From  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  Damascene 
Eliezer  to  those  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus,  the  assooia* 
tion  in  well-regulated  households  was  one  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  trust  (cf.  Job  xxxi.  18  ff.).  The  practical 
manager  of  a  nomadic  household  or  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
later  settlements  was  often  a  slave  who,  necessarily,  had 
the  respect  and,  doubtless,  sometimes  the  affectionate 
regard  both  of  the  master  and  his  immediate  family. 
Genesis  xxiv.  gives  a  charming  picture  of  what  must 
often  have  been  a  real  condition  of  things,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  beneficent  functions  performed 
among  a  people  like  Israel  by  these  wards  and  eonservers 
of  the  family.^ 

§  407.  Here  again  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the 
rich  and  instructive  significance  of  the  Hebrew  term 
of  relationship.  How  often  does  the  term  "servant"  or 
"slave  "  occur  in  the  Bible  in  an  enlarged  and  spiritual 
sense!  God  himself,  the  great  "house-father,"  is  set 
forth  with  especial  frequency  as  the  master  of  a  vast  and 
well-ordered  household.  Even  the  forces  of  the  universe 
are  his  servants,  his  attendants,  who  do  his  pleasure  (Ps. 
ciii.  20  f.).  In  his  control  of  the  great  actors  in  human 
history,  he  uses  them  as  his  obedient  and  efficient  slaves. 
Cyras  and  Nebuchadrezzar  are  as  much  his  servants  as 
are  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David.  The  people  of  Israel, 
and  its  choicest  representative,  the  Prophet,  Martyr,  and 
Redeemer  of  his  people,  are  servants  of  Jehovah.  The 
members  of  the  household  of  the  faith  (Gal.  vi.  10;  cf. 
Eph.  ii.  19)  are  his  special  servitors.  And  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions  they  are  held  by  obligations 
precisely  analogous*  to  those  which  bound  the  slaves  of  a 
large  Oriental  establishment  of  the  ideal  Biblical  type. 
Their  attitude  varies  and  ranges  from  the  extreme  of 
absolute  submission,  wholly  devoid  of  servility,  to  that 

1  Cf.  Stade,  GVI,  T,  377.  For  ancient  slavery  generally,  see  Wallon, 
JSUtoire  de  Vesclavage  dans  Vantiquite, 
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of  implioit  confiding  trustfulness,  never  exempt  from 
reverence.  This  may  be  here  exhibited  best  and  most 
briefly  by  an  example.  Paul  calls  himself  ^^  the  slave  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Phil.  i.  1  et  al.y  Not  to  multiply  illus- 
trations, I  may  cite  the  employment  of  the  same  circle  of 
images  in  the  closing,  words  of  the  New  Testament^  in  the 
desoription  of  the  reunion  of  all  the  members  of  the  one 
great  family,  household,  clan,  tribe,  and  nation  in  the  one 
^^ Father's  house.''  ^^His  slaves  shall  do  him  service,  and 
they  shall  see  his  face  "  —  the  place  of  privilege,  of  recog- 
nition, of  approval,  and  the  attitude  of  eager  and  joyful 
waiting  (Rev.  xxii.  3  f.).  And,  to  heighten  the  colour 
and  expressiveness  of  the  picture,  it  is  added,  ^^  his  name 
shall  be  on  their  foreheads."  We  think  of  the  brand  of 
slavery,  the  inscription  of  the  owner's  name  upon  the 
body  of  the  slave.  We  recall  how  the  most  spiritual  and 
imaginative  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  already 
idealized  this  immemorial  usage  to  set  forth  the  willing 
subjection  of  the  surrounding  nations  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
in  the  words :  ^^  One  shall  say,  ^I  am  Jehovah's,'  and  another 
shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  another  shall 
write  on  his  hand,  ^Jehovah's ' "  (Isa.  xliv.  5  margin). 
And  now  at  last  the  seer  of  Patmos,  beholding  in  pros- 
pect the  final  regeneration  and  renewal  of  mankind, 
embraces  in  a  single  apocalyptic  glance  the  whole  evo- 
lution of  human  society,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  of 
barbaric  slavery  to  the  joyful  services  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth,  where  the  servants  are  still  slaves  and 
yet  "kings  and  priests  unto  God." 

§  408.  Again,  the  homogeneity  of  the  household  was 
materially  promoted  by  the  common  relation  of  subjection 
or  clientage  which  all  its  members,  bond  or  free,  sus- 
tained to  the  house-father,  who  controlled  and  disposed 
of  them,  not,  it  is  true,  with  the  inexorable  despotism  of 
the  ideal  Roman  paterfamilias^^  yet  with  an  authority 

^  For  a  dear  and  concise  description  of  the  Roman  familia,  see  Momm* 
sen,  BUtwty  of  Same  (Engl,  tr.,  New  York,  1S71),  vol.  I,  oh.  v.    The 
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which  seems  to  have  been  limited  only  by  the  tolerance 
naturally  developed  among  peoples  long  and  habitually 
nomadic,  as  contrasted  with  those  who,  like  the  Romans, 
comparatively  early  attained  to  fixedness  of  settlement  and 
permanence  of  domestic  establishment.  A  brief  indiea* 
tion  of  the  character  of  this  patria  pote$ta$  in  its  extreme 
exemplification  will,  perhaps,  best  show  how  firmly 
ancient  society  was  rooted  in  traditional  beliefii  and 
usages. 

§  409.  ^  Father  and  mother,  sons  and  daughters,  home 
and  homestead,  servants  and  chattels — such  are  th&natu* 
ral  elements  constituting  the  household  in  all  oases  where 
polygamy  has  not  obliterated  the  distinctive  position  of 
the  mother.  .  .  .  None  has  equalled  the  Roman  in  the 
simple  but  inexorable  embodiment  in  law  of  the  principles 
pointed  out  by  Nature  hei*self .  ...  To  the  Roman  citizen 
a  hbuse  of  his  own  and  the  blessing  of  children  appeared 
the  end  and  essence  of  life.  The  death  of  the  individual 
was  not  an  evil,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity;  but  the 
extinction  of  a  household  or  of  a  clan  was  injarious  to  the 
community  itself,  which  in  the  earliest  times  therefore 

patHa  pvUsUu  had  been  a  sabject  of  stady  from  the  d«y8  of  the  old 
Roman  jumts  (Gaius  lived  under  the  Anton iuea),  bat  it  was  reserved 
for  modern  sociological  science  to  explain  its  fundamental  character. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  CiU  antique  (11th  edition,  1885),  p.  98  ff., 
pohite  out  its  distinctive  features  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  houtehold, 
aad  performs  the  capital  service  of  showing  how  it  was  oonneoted  with 
the  religion  of  *^  the  hearth  and  of  the  tomb  ^' ;  how  the  guardianship  of 
the  sacred  family  hearth,  confided  to  the  house-father,  was  practically  a 
worship  of  the  ancestral  spirits  ;  how  the  ancestors  and  the  descendants 
were  bound  together  in  an  indivisible  unity  through  the  male  members  in 
tha  diverging  lines  of  descent ;  how  the  family  property  was  by  the  hovae* 
fatber  held  in  trust  for  this  society  of  the  living  and  the  dead  constituted 
by  the  cult  of  its  tutelary  divinities.  From  these  fundamental  facts  it 
follows,  we  may  add,  that  in  the  proportion  of  the  sense  and  appreciation 
of  property  must  be  the  degree  of  power  with  which  the  house^f  ather  is  in- 
vested ((  426).  The  sense  of  property  was  strongest  in  Romei  and  there  the 
patria  potestas  was  strongest.  For  limitations  of  the  sphere  of  the  patria 
poi€8ta$n  its  historioal  infloenoe,  and  its  gradual  relaxation,  see  Mahie, 
AnoUrU  Law  (8d  New  York,  from  6th  London  edition,  1886),  p.  131  ff. 
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opened  up  to  the  childless  the  means  of  avoiding  such  a 
fatality  by  their  adopting,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
the  children  of  others  as  their  own.  •  .  .  Man  alone  could 
be  head  of  a  family.  .  •  .  Woman  always  and  necessarily 
belonged  to  the  household,  not  to  the  community,  and  in 
the  household  itself  she  necessarily  held  a  position  of 
domestic  subjection.  ...  In  a  legal  point  of  view,  the 
family  was  absolutely  guided  by  the  single,  all-powerful 
will  of  the  '  father  of  the  household.'  In  relation  to  htm 
all  in  the  household  were  destitute  of  legal  rights  —  the 
wife  and  the  child  no  less  than  the  buUock  or  the  slave. . . . 
The  father  of  the  household  not  only  maintained  the 
strictest  discipline  over  its  members,  but  he  had  the  right 
and  duty  of  exercising  judicial  authority  over  them,  and 
of  punishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit. in  life  and  limb.  The 
grown-up  son  might  establish  a  separate  household,  or,  as 
the  Romans  expressed  it,  maintain  his  ^  own  cattle '  (jpeeu^ 
Hum)  assigned  to  him  by  his  father,  but  in  law  all  that 
the  son  acquired  .  .  .  remained  the  father's  property.  .  .  . 
Indeed^  a  father  might  convey  his  son  as  well  as  his  slave 
as  property  to  a  third  person :  if  the  purchaser  were  a  f oi^ 
eigner,  the  son  became  his  slave.  ...  In  reality,  the  pater- 
nal and  marital  power  was  subject  to  no  legal  reetrictione 
at  all.  Religion,  indeed,  pronounced  its  anathema  on 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  abuse.  For  example,  whoever 
sold  his  wife  or  his  married  son  was  declared  accursed ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  it  was  enacted  that  in  the  exerdse 
of  domestic  jurisdiction  the  father,  and  still  more  the 
husband,  should  not  pronounce  sentence  on  child  or  wife 
without  having  previously  consulted  the  nearest  blood* 
relations,  his  wife's  as  well  as  his  own.  But  such  provi-* 
sions  as  these  involved  no  legal  diminution  of  his  powers, 
for  the  execution  of  the  anathemas  was  the  province  of 
the  gods,  not  of  earthly  justice;  and  the  blood-relations 
called  in  to  the  domestic  judgment  were  present  not  to 
judge,  but  simply  to  advise  the  father  of  the  household 
in  his  judicial  office.    But  not  only  was  the  power  of  the 
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master  of  the  house  anlimited  and  responsible  to  no  one 
on  earth;  it  was  also,  as  long  as  he  lived,  unchangeable 
and  indestructible.  According  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  to 
the  Germanic  laws,  the  grown-up  son,  who  was  practically 
independent  of  hia  father,  was  also  independent  legally; 
but  the  power  of  the  Roman  father  could  not  be  dissolved 
during  his  life,  either  by  age  or  insanity,  or  even  by  his 
own  free  will,  except  when  a  daughter  passed  l^  a  lawful 
marriage  out  of  the  hand  of  her  father  into  the  hand  of 
her  husband,  and,  leaving  her  own  gens  and  the  protection 
of  her  own  gods  to  enter  into  the  gens  of  her  husband  and 
the  protection  of  his  gods,  became  henceforth  subject  to 
him  as  she  had  been  to  her  father.  It  was  easier,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  law,  for  the  slave  to  obtain  release  from  his 
master  than  for  the  son  to  obtain  release  from  his  father."^ 
In  Lubbock's  pithy  language,  "  a  Roman's  *  family  *  origin- 
ally, and  indeed  throughout  classical  times,  meant  his 
slaves,  and  the  children  only  formed  part  of  the  family 
because  they  were  his  slaves, — so  that  if  a  father  freed 
his  son,  the  latter  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  family,  and  had 
no  part  in  the  inheritance."  ^ 

§  410.  Such  was  the  household  of  the  Romans,  the 
best  known  to  us  of  all  ancient  domestic  institutions,  and 
the  foundation  and  germ  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thorough-going  system  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social 
organization  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  should 
find  it  exceedingly  instructive  to  compare  it  with  what  is 
known  of  other  ancient  households.  The  question  is  of 
interest  to  ns  not  merely  because  of  its  bearing  upon  prim- 
itive society  generally,  but  especially  on  account  of  the 
religious  significance  of  fatherhood,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later  (§  432).     It  has  been  denied  that 

patria  potestaa  existed  except  among  the  Romans.^    But 

■  ■  ■ ' '  ■ '  ■ — ,..-.-    ,     I  I  > 

1  Mommsen,  op.  cit.^  vol.  i,  p.  88-02. 

2  Origin  of  Civilization,  etc.,  5  ed.  1889,  p.  100 ;  cf.  p.  73. 
■Especially  by  J.  F.   and  D.  McLennan,  The  Patriapchal  Theory 

(1886),  p.  35  fi.    Of.  also  Studies  in  Ancient  History  (1886),  p.  182. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  the  institution  or  the  customs  have 
been  widely  prevalent'  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  Abundant  testimony  is  at  hand  of  its  existence, 
exteoQding  even  to  the  right  of  exposure  and  sale  of  chil- 
dren, among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Kelts.  The 
unbounded  power  of  the  houserfather  in  modern  Russia 
and  India  is  notorious.^  The  question  arises,  how  far,  if 
at '  all,  did  this  authority  prevail  among  the  Semites,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrews  ? 

§  411.  Here  again  we  must  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  different  stages  of  civilization  and  social  develop- 
ment. That  the  ^*  family  "  was  constituted  upon  an  earlier 
basis  of  maternal  relationship  has  been  asserted  by  most 
modem  sociologists  for  primitive  races  generally,  and  has 
been  especially  claimed  for  the  ancient  Semitic  tribes  by 
W.  Robertson  Smith.  But  it  is  immaterial  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  whether  such  a  state  of  society  ever  existed.^ 
What  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  accessible  monuments  of 
Semitic  civilization  and  the  testimony  they  bear  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  household  in  times  which  they  illustrate. 
And  particularly  we  wish  to  know  something  of  those 

1  For  evidence  as  to  the  Greeks,  see  La  CiU  cmiique,  p.  99 ;  for  th^ 
rest,  Heam,  The  Aryan  HouseJiold  (1891),  p.  92  ff.;  ct  the  usage  of  terms 
derived  from  words  for  *'  hand  "  as  presented  by  Maine,  Early  History  of 
IngtUuttons  (New  York,  1888),  p.  216  f. 

*  The  somewhat  notable  controversy  between  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  McLennan  tamed  primarily  upon  the  origin  of  the  lamily  as  a  social 
and  political  institution.  Maine  was  certainly  right  in  bis  claim  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  life  in  many  parts  of  the 
worid,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  wrong  £n  his  assumption  that 
it  was  the  ultimate  form  of  society,  which  the  later  types  have  displaced. 
McLennan,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  through  his  anxiety  to  refute 
the  ^*  patriarchal  theory/'  went  to  undue  lengths  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
prove any  form  of  patria  potestas  among  peoples  by  whom  indications  of 
it  have  been  rather  obtrusively  manifested.  It  should  be  added  that  both 
parties  appeal  to  instances  which  are  not  decisive  at  aU  for  the  purpose 
which  they  had  in  view,  —  at  leasts  within  the  Semitic  sphere,  *—  since  what 
the  Old  Testament  has  to  tell  us  of  the  Hebrews  belongs  to  a  compara- 
tively late  stage  in  Semitic  social  development.  See  Mclienaui  as  above 
cited,  and  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  118  ff. 
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aspects  of  family  life  which  gave  form  and  ooloor  to  dom- 
iaant  religious  and  moral  conceptions  and  relations.  The 
immense  significance  of  the  facts  in  question  becomes  at 
onoe  evident  when  we  again  call  to  mind  how  laige  a  part 
is  played  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible  by  the  relations  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship*  and  when  we  further  reflect  that 
the  surest  key  to  the  meaning  of  muoh  of  the  Biblical 
phraseology  is  provided  by  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  word  of  Jehovah  came. 

§  412.  As  far  as  the  Hebrews  are  concerned, — with 
whom  our  interest  more  directly  lies, — ^.the  most  obvious 
source  of  information  is  the  i^ecorded  usage  of  the  family 
life  of  those  households,  whose  history  has  been  most  fully 
related  in  the  surviving  literature.  The  widest  induction 
may  be  made  at  onoe  from  the  statement  of  Gen.  xviii.  19, 
that  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews  was  chosen  by 
Jehovah,  '4n  order  that  he  might  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him."  Accordingly,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jehovah,  Abraham  prepares  to  dispose  of  the  very 
life  of  the  heir  of  his  household  (Gen.  xxii.;  cf.  xv.  2  ff.). 
He  also  settles  the  fate  of  his  otlier  children  (Gen.  xxi.  14'; 
XXV.  6),  born  of  the  secondary  wives  of  inferior  rank.  In 
these  matters  the  primary  wife  makes  her  wishes  known,^ 
but  even  over  the  children  of  her  own  handmaid  (female 
slave)  she  has  no  power  (Gen.  xxi.  10),  not  even  over  the 
handmaid  herself,  whose  banishment,  along  with  her  son,  is 
executed  by  the  father  of  the  household.  In  like  manner 
Isaac  has  control  of  the  destiny  of  his  oldest  son  Esau,  even 
after  the  marriage  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxvii. ;  cf .  xxvi. 
84  f.).  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  patriarehal  blessing 
could  be  either  given  or  withheld,  unless  the  paternal 
authority  remained  with  the  head  of  the  household  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  Again,  though  Rebekah  advises  the 
younger  son  Jacob  to  go  to  his  Aramaean  kindred,  he  has 
to  appear  before  his  father,  who  "  commands  "  him  formally 

^  This  tmnsftctHm  is  regarded  as  an  **  order  '*  by  McLennan,  Patriarchal 
Theory^  p.  4S, 
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to  the  same  effect,  and  *^ sends  him  away"  (Gen.  xxviiL 
1,  5).  The  subsequent  story  is  made  mueh  of  by  MoLen** 
nan^  and  W.  R.  8mith^'  who  attempt  to  show  that  Jacob 
contracted  a  **'  beenah  marriage "  (by  which  the  husband 
transfers  himself  to  the  family  of  his  wife)  with  the  daugh-^ 
ters  of  Laban.  But  they  have  entirely  misoonceived  the 
nature  of  the  relations.  Jacob  became  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Laban,  and  actually  worked  as  his  servant,  be* 
cause  he  had  no  choice  but  to  come  under  the  authority  of 
the  head  of  whatever  household  he  might  attach  himself 
to.  For  a  month  he  was  a  guest,  but  after  this  term  (prob* 
ably  the  conventional  period)  of  hospitality,  Laban  recog- 
nizes the  permanent  relation  of  servitude,  and  just  because 
he  was  a  kinsman,  he  proposes  that  he  should  have  a  fixed 
wage  (Gen.  xxix.  14  f.).  In  support  of  his  contention, 
McLennan  further  says :  ^  We  find,  first,  that  Jacob  had  to 
buy  his  place  in  Laban's  family,  r«s  husband  of  Laban's 
daughters,  by  service ;  and  second,  that  the  children  bom 
to  him  belonged  to  Laban's  family,  and  not  to  him,  both 
notes  of  beenah  marriage,  and  the  second  denoting  it  be- 
yond possibility  of  mistake."  Rather,  we  should  say,  the 
fact  that  the  children  were  claimed  by  Laban  as  his  own  is 
an  indication,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  patria  pote$^ 
ta%.  The  claim  is  in  fact  asserted  by  Laban  in  a  most  pos* 
itive  manner  (xxxi.  43;  of.  28  f.),  and  Jacob  was  so  much 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  it»  that  he  could  only  escape 
from  Laban's  rightful  jurisdiction  by  a  secret  flight. 

§  418.  The  episode  of  the  theft  of  the  teraphim  by 
Rachel  is  another  interesting  parallel  with  the  Roman 
household,  where  the  Lares  and  Penates  were  the  essential 
bond' of  solidarity  in  the  ancestral  community.  Rachel's 
object  in  securing  them  was  apparently  to  have  the  new 
household  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  manes 
which  had  guarded  and  blessed  her  paternal  home.  This 
was  in  her  view  quite  possible  and  natural.  Jacob  had 
been  adopted  into  her  father's  family,  and  when  in  posses* 

1  Patriari^al  Theory^  p.  42.fL  »  Kinship,  p.  176. 
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sion  oi  the  tutelary  images,  he  might  well  be  expected  to 
enjoy  their  patronage.  The  prominence  given  to  this  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  the  founders  of  Israel  (in  spite  of 
the  renunciation  of  Gen.  xxxy.  2)  goes  to  show  that  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  through  Rachel  ascribed  for  many 
generations  considerable  importance  to  the  transfer  of 
these  ancestral  guardians  from  Aram  to  Israel.  Our  spe- 
cial point  here,  however,  is  the  indication  given  by  the 
whole  story  that  as  long  as  Jacob's  wives  lived  with  their 
father,  they,  as  well  as  their  husband,  were  subject  to  him, 
and  that  only  upon  their  departure  was  a  new  household 
set  up,  for  which  the  teraphim  were  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary auspices.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  transaction 
Rachel  did  not  act  for  herself,  as  in  a  beenah  marriage,  but 
for  her  husband.  Indeed,  Laban  illustrates  the  marital 
aspect  of  patria  potestas  when  he  reminds  Jacob  (xxxi. 
49  f .)  that  the  latter  has  absolute  power  thenceforth  over 
his  wives.  Lastly,  the  former  state  of  things  under  the 
paternal  regime  of  Laban  is  recognized  in  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  that  touching  description  of  the  final  parting, 
when  it  is  said  (ver.  65)  that ''  Laban  kissed  his  sons  and 
his  daughters  and  blessed  them."  McLennan  is  of  course 
right  in  claiming  that  relationship  through  daughters  as 
well  as  through  sons  was  recognized,  though  we  must  re- 
member that  this  was  not  the  only  ground  upon  which 
Laban  ^^ claimed  his  daughters'  children  as  his  own";^ 
since  Jacob  the  father,  when  adopted  into  the  household, 
became  a  male  member  of  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
patria  potestas  that  kinship  through  the  male  line  only 
should  be  recognized.  What  is  involved  in  it  is  that  legal 
relationship  is  reckoned  only  through  the  male,  and  not 
through  the  female  descendantB.  But  of  this,  more  pres- 
ently. 

§  414.  Jacob's  family  having  been  thus  established  as 
a  separate  household,  its  history  also  is  given  with  more 
than  usual  fulness.    The  narrative  shows  that  while  the 

1  Patriarchal  Theory,  p.  47. 
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range  of  freedom  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life 
of  shepherds  was  granted  to  the  children,  they  yet,  when 
under  the  direct  overaight  of  their  father,  were  subject 
to  his  commands.  The  disposal  of  important  affairs  lests 
ultimately  with  the  father,  and  not  with  any  or  all  of  the 
grown-up  sons.  In  the  management  of  the  expeditions  to 
Egypt  for  food,  the  sons  seem  to  be  merely  trustees  or 
agents  for  the  father,  the  head  of  the  huge  household 
of  families  (see  especially  Gen.  xliii.  11  ff.).  McLennan, 
as  John  Locke  did  before  him  in  his  controversy  with 
Sir  Robert  Filmer,^  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  Reuben 
offered  his  sons  as  hostages  to  Jacob  for  the  safe  return 
of  Benjamin;  and  that  Judah  actually  became  surety  for 
it.  As  to  this,  Locke  is  quoted  as  saying,  ^^  which  all 
had  been  vain  and  superfluous,  and  but  a  sort  of  mockery, 
if  Jacob  had  had  the  same  power  over  every  one  of  his 
family  as  he  had  over  his  ox  or  his  ass."  And  McLennan 
says :  *  **  They  show  much  deference  to  their  father,  no 
doubt ;  but  they  address  him  like  men  that  have  a  right 
to  be  listened  to,  and,  for  the  general  good,  press  him  and 
almost  coerce  him  into  a  course  he  was  most  averse  to." 
But  is  moral  influence  and  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
children  excluded  by  patria  poteftasf  Even  among  the 
Romans  it  was  prescribed  not  that  the  father  was  bmmd 
to  repress  the  wishes  of  his  children,  but  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do  so  if  he  willed  it.  Neither  Locke  nor  Mc- 
Lennan would  have  maintained  that  all  the  young  Romans 
who  made  a  cai-eer  for  themselves  (young  Cains  Marius, 
for  example,  who  broke  away  from  the  plough  to  wield 
the  sword)  refrained  from  exercising  any  sort  of  influence 
upon  the  patres  famtliarwm,  Patria  potestas  did  not  make 
moral  nonentities  of  the  sons  of  Romans  any  more  than  it 
did  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  or  of  the  daughter  of 
Cicero.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  moral  liberty  of  the 
member  of  the  family  within  the  realm  of  parental  con- 
trol, is  furnished  by  the  sons  of  Eli,  of  whom  it  is  said  — 
■ - — ■-■■'■■■  '       ■  -■■■  .. 

1  See  Patriarchal  Theory,  p.  36  ff.  *  lb.  p.  40. 
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and  that  while  they  were  grown  men  —  that  ^^  they  were 
cuiBuig  God  (Sept.),  and  he  did  not  make  them  give  up  " 
(1  Sam.  iii.  13).  To  conclude  the  family  hietory  of  Jacobi 
it  ehould  be  noticed  that  after  the  paternal  UeBsing  and 
the  parting  charges,  and  after  the  death  of  the  doughty 
old  patriaroh,  the  older  sons  recalled  the  fact  that  their 
father  had  left  a  positive  command  with  them  before  he 
died  (Gen.  1. 16  f.). 

§  415.  Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  Judges,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  in  spite  of  Gideon's  independence  of  action 
against  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  young  innovator  was 
reckoned  by  the  followers  of  Baal  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
his  father  (Jiid.  vi.  80).  In  the  early  regal  peiiod  we  are 
8tru(^  by  Saul's  treatment  of  his  son  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
zx.  80  jS.),  when  the  latter  seemed  to  be  intriguing  with 
David.  This  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  Saul  was  here  acting  as  a  king  and  not  as  a  pater- 
famUioit  this  having  certainly  been  the  case  in  an  earlier 
instanee  of  threatened  punishment  (1  Sam.  xiv.  44).  But 
the  similar  incident,  when  David  was  the  intended  victim, 
reminds  us  that  both  he  and  Jonathan  were  members  of 
the  household  of  Saul  when  the  acts  of  violence  were  per- 
formed; the  attempt  on  the  life  of  David  having  been 
made  before  he  was  outlawed  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
king  (1  Sam.  xix.  1),  and  he  in  fact  being  treated  as  one 
of  the  king's  sons  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  25  ff.  with  2  Sam.  ix. 
11).  Thereafter  in  the  recorded  history  of  Israel  we  have 
but  few  glimpses  of  domestic  life  apart  from  the  regal 
households,  in  whose  management  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  the  kingly  and  the  paternal  authority ;  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  being  the  relations  between 
David  and  his  sons. 

§  416.  But  a  decisive  indication  of  fundamental  cus- 
toms is  afforded  by  the  story  of  the  Rechabites  (Jen 
XXXV.).  These  people  had  held,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  B.O.,  their  abode  somewhere  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  (2  K.  x.  15  ff.).      Jonadab,  their  chief  at  that 
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date,  had  enjoined  upon  his  descendants  to  all  geneirations 
that  they  should  keep  themselves  free  from  all  the  habits 
and  employment  of  agriculture  and  civio  life^  drink  no 
wine,  build  no  house,  and  sow  no  seed — all  this  so  that 
they  might  escape  the  enervating  influences  of  that  form 
of  civilization  which  has  always  been  injurious  to  those 
nomadic  peoples  who  have  in  Palestine  renounced  the 
immemorial  traditions  and  customs  of  the  desert  and  the 
pasture  land.  With  such  tenacity  was  this  conservative 
principle  maintained  among  the  dan  that,  nearly  tiuee 
hundred  years  after  Jonadab,  none  of  ^^the  sons  of  the  house 
of  the  Rechabites  *'  would  bate  one  jot  of  the  faith  they  had 
so  sternly  kept  with  their  ancestral  head  who  still  ruled 
their  spirits  from  his  tomb.  We  may  explain  thja  devo- 
tion as  the  expression  of  the  fanatical  prejudice  of  a  sect, 
and  yet  we  cannot  account  for  the  singrular  penristence  of 
the  belief  and  the  habit  except  upon  the  ground  alleged 
by  the  Prophet,  deference  to  the  paternal  coasmand. 
These  Rechabites,  of  the  Kenite  stock  (1  Chr.  ii.  66), 
though  not  descended  from  Jacob,  were^  at  an  early  date 
(Jod.  iv.  11, 17  ff. ;  v.  24),  the  twelfth  eentory  B.O.,  vMy 
good  Hebrews  and  an  important  part  of  the  nation 
(cf.  §  186).  Such  a  deeply  rooted  principle  as  this,  how^ 
ever  it  might  vary  in  its  application,  was  of  course  not 
confined  to  a  small  nomadic  circle.  We  have  aocordingly 
very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  nomadic 
household  exercised  not  only  a  moral  influence  upon  his 
family,  but  also  a  prescriptive  restraint,  which  had  all  the 
force  of  statutory  law. 

§  417.  The  historical  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  clearer  as  to  the  status  of  the  children  of  the  honselK^d 
than  as  to  that  of  the  wife  or  mother,  though,  as  we  have 
incidentally  seen,  all  the  evidence  of  the  narratives  is  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  supremacy  of  the  house- 
master in  both  relations.  We  shall  now  take  a  glance  at 
the  specific  laws  and  institutions  which  have  to  do  with 
the  status  and  relations  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
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household  among  the  Hebrews.  As  bearing  upon  the 
function  and  condition  of  the  wife,  allusion  may  be  made  to 
the  custom  by  which  the  nearest  of  male  kin  in  a  deceased 
husband's  family  was  bound  to  marry  the  widow  for  the 
sake  of  perpetuating  the  name  and  family  of  the  dead  man. 
Nothing  more  plainly  indicates  the  secondary  position  of 
the  wife  from  the  legal  point  of  view  than  this  deep-rooted 
institution.  The  kindred  of  the  wife  are  shown  to  be  as 
dead /to  her  in  law  as  they  were  in  ancient  Roman  society. 
McLennan's  attempt  to  derive .  the  levirate  custom  from 
polyandry  ^  is,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  very 
precarious.  The  doubly  or  multiply  married  woman  is 
here  evidently  only  the  necessary  connecting  link  between 
the  original  husband  as  the  family  representative  and  the 
much  coveted  descendants.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  other 
way  of  securing  the  perpetuation  of  his  family  except  by 
imeaDfi  of  the  device  of  levirate  marriage  and  its  extension 
to  even  more  remote  kindred  than  the  brothers  of  the 
deceased.  And  those  who  reject  the  derivation  from 
primitive  polyandry,  and  abide  by  the  hypothesis  of  an 
established  fiction  of  paternal  descent,  have  no  more 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  that  fiction 
than  they  have  in  explaining  the  simulated  sonship  of 
adoption  —  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  simulated  fathei> 
hood  of  the  levirate  household,  and  a  usage  of  far  wider 
range  and  influence  among  ancient  peoples,  thau  the  latter 
ever  could  become. 

§  418.  There  are  but  scanty  indications  in  the  Old 
Testament  laws  and  customs  as  to  the  earliest  Hebrew 
conceptions  of  the  marital  relation.  But  the  evidence 
is  strongly  in  &vour  of  the  assumption  that  the  wife  was 
held,  from  the  old  Semitic  times,  to  be  the  property  of 
the  husband.  The  first  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  terminology  of  the  relation.  The  immemorial  word 
for  ^^ husband^'  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  idioms  is  ba'al^ 
a  lord  or  owner,  and  the  corresponding  verbal  root  means 

1  Patriarchal  Theory,  p.  166  fl. 
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ttniveiBally  to  rale  or  possess,  and  in  Hebrew  in  the 
passive  as  applied  to  the  woman,  to  be  married.  It  is 
needless  to  furnish  many  examples  in  the  Old  Testament : 
see,  for  instance,  Gen.  xx.  8 ;  Hos.  ii.  16 ;  Isa«  Ixii.  4,  and 
the  wh<de  phraseology  of  the  legal  sections,  and  compare 
1  Pet.  iii.  6 :  ^'  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord." 
That  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic  the  same  verbal  root  means 
^^to  possess  a  wife  or  concubine"  is  highly  significant, 
when  it  is  remembered,  on  ike  one  hand,  that  concubines 
were  slaves  of  the  husband,  and  on  the  other,  that  a  female 
slave  might  become  the  lawful  wife  of  her  owner.  An 
argument  may  also  fairly  be  based  upon  the  language  of 
the  tenth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  17), 
in  which,  among  the  most  valuable  items  of  personal  prop^ 
erty,  the  wife  is  mentioned,  and  actually  placed  between 
the  house  and  the  domestic  animals.  There  seems  indeed 
reason  to  believe  that  according  to  primitive  custom  the 
wife  or  wives  were  bequeathed  to  the  care  of  the  eldest 
son  along  with  the  other  chattels.^ 

§  419.  Further,  the  means  employed  to  secure  a  wife 
in  primitive  times  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
general  principle.  The  method  was  essentially  one  of 
purchase,  which  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  the  daughters 
of  Laban  was  commuted  into  servile  labour  to  the  same 
purpose.  The  term  translated  "  dowry,"  in  Gen,  xxxiy. 
12;  Ex.  xxii  16,  means  purchase  money.  That  this  was 
not  always  literally  insisted  on  by  the  father  or  other 
guardian  of  the  bride,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Rebekah 
.(Gen.  xxiv.),  the  contract  was  just  as  readily  ratified  by 
the  giving  of  presents,  is  only  what  would  be  naturally 
expected.  But  that  the  fundamental  usage  could  be  en- 
forced at  any  time  is  shown  from  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  Saul  for  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25),  in  connection  with 
the  suit  for  his  daughter  Miohal.    That  the  father  of  the 

II  I    ii    I         p     ■■     I  I  ■      ,  I      ,  I  

^  Hence,  the  action  of  Reuben  (Gen,  xzxv.  22 ;  zliz.  4),  of  Abgalom 
(2  Sam.  xyi.  20  ff.),  and  of  Abner,  Sanl's  cousin  (2  Sam.  iii.  7  f.},  was 
r^arded  as  an  attempt  at  usurpation.    See  Nowack,  HA.  I,  34S. 
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bridegroom  was  looked  to  for  the  procuring  of  the  bride 
(e.g^  Jud.  xiv.  8),  indicates  both  the  paternal  power  of  the 
head  of  the  house  and  the  subjection  of  the  newly  ex- 
pected member  of  the  family.  Pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion are  the  privileges  of  divorce  granted  to  the  husband. 
The  most  explicit  prescription  on  the  subject  is  Deut. 
xxiv.  1,  aimed  at  disgraceful  or  offensive  conduct  (of. 
the  same  phrase  in  xxiii.  14,  which  has  its  explanation  in 
xxiii.  9).  With  this  passage  compare  Jer.  iii.  1.  and  Isa. 
1. 1,  and  the  command  in  Matt  v.  81.  Add  to  this  the 
enactments  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  vows  made  by  wives, 
given  in  Numb.  xxx.  These  are  summarized  as  follows 
(v.  18) :  *^  Bvery  tow  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the 
soul  her  husband  may  establiBh  it,  or  her  husband  may 
make  it  void."  Finally,  we  may  defer  to  the  statement 
of  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  1  f.),  who  affirms  directly  that  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  his  nation  the  wife  is  legally  subject 
to  the  husband. 

§  420.  Exceptional  instances  must  be  looked  at  nai^ 
rowly,  for  it  is  just  such  cases  that  are  chosen  by  the 
deniers  of  patria  pote$ta$  among  the  Hebrews  to  prove 
their  ccHitention.  In  apparent  contravention  of  recog- 
nized laws  and  usages,  women  in  the  historical  times  of 
Israel  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  nmge  of 
freedom  and  independence  of  action.  While  the  father 
had  the  power  to  choose  and  procure  a  wife  for  his  son 
or  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  young  people  are  seen  to 
mix  freely  enough  with  one  another,  and  virtually  to  do 
the  choosing  for  themselves  (cf.  Numb,  xxxvi.  6).  Again, 
in  the  case  of  married  women,  we  observe  that  the  initia- 
tive is  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  matters  of  importance, 
and  what  is  more  significant  they  would  appear  to  be  at 
libeiiy  to  dispose  of  a  share  of  the  common  property 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  14  ff . ;  2  K.  iv.  8  ff. ;  cf .  Isa.  iii.  12, 16  ff .,  xxxii. 
9  ff. ;  Prov.  xiv.  1,  and  especially  xxxi.  10  ff.).  The  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  historical  records ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it 
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is  connected  with  the  deepest  and  most  potential  force* 
in  the  life  of  Isi^el. 

§  421.  The  experience  of  the  Israelitish  fmnily  in  this 
respect  is  in  its  outward  aspect  not  without  historical 
paralleL  Indeed,  the  veiy  best  analogy  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  that  very  civilization  whose  family  life 
furnishes  the  extreme  ancient  exemplification  of  marital 
control.  The  original  prescriptions  as  to  marital  gov- 
ernment, and  the  legal  powers  which  they  perpetually 
carried  with  them,  throughout  the  history  of  ancient 
Eome,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  actual 
practice  that  inevitably  grew  up  with  the  expansion 
of  the  state  and  the  differentiation  of  social  habits  and 
relations.  Thus  under  the  Roman  law,  while  a  wido^ 
could  inherit  property  along  with  the  children,  both  she 
and  the  other  females  of  the  family  were  debarred  from 
its  administration.  Yet  we  find  that  at  the  end  of  th^ 
third  century  b.c.  both  the  marital  and  tutorial  powei» 
were  frequently  set  at  nought  by  both  widows  and  mar- 
ried women  with  respect  to  their  property;  and  in  169 
B.C.  they  had  accumulated  so  much  capital  that  the  states* 
men  of  the  time  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  prohibiting 
to  women,  by  statute,  the  right  of  inheritance.  The  law 
was  thus  actually  made  more  stringent  than  it  had  been 
even  in  the  days  when  the  household  laws  were  framed, 
and  when  the  idea  of  emancipation  of  wo^nen  was  a  thing 
quite  inconceivable.^  Yet  both  traditional  sanctions  and 
legislation  were  ineffective.  The  marital  power  of  disci- 
pline was  generally  held  in  abeyance  in  all  the  later 
history;  and  the  prerogative  of  the  wife  was  gradually 
enlarged  through  various  devices,  chief  of  which  was  the 
persistence  of  the  bride  in  remaining  under  the  7naniL9  of 
her  own  family  head,  so  that  she  could  legally  continue 
a  member  of  the  household  of  her  birth.^  The  lamenta- 
ble results,  in  the  ever-increasing  laxity  of  the  marriage 

1  See  MommBen,  History  of  Borne  (Eng.  tr.),  II,  482. 
<  Cf.  Heam,  The  Aryan  Household,  p.  471. 
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bond  and  the  frequency  of  divorce,  contributed  largely 
to  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  Roman  state. 

§  422.  It  is  interesting,  further,  to  observe  how,  in 
Babylon  and  Assyria  also,  the  primitive  bonds  were  relaxed 
which  restricted  the  privileges  of  women,  and  which  were 
forged  in  the  old  Semitic  camp  before  the  dispersion  of 
the  united  family  (cf.  §  418).  So  far  as  we  have  direct 
evidence,  the  ^*  emancipation  "  was  particularly  effected  in 
the  sphere  of  business  relations.  Unfortunately,  we  hare 
clear  testimony  on  the  subject  so  far  only  from  the  docu- 
ments of  the  later  historical  times,  and  it  is  as  yet  impos- 
sible to  learn  at  what  stage  in  the  development  of  society 
independence  of  action  began  to  be  accorded  to  women. 
Among  the  juridical  inscriptions  of  which  such  an  abun* 
dance  is  already  at  the  disposal  of  Assjrriologists,  frequent 
instances  are  furnished  of  business  relations  maintained 
independently  by  women  both  married  and  single.  For 
details  I  can  only  here  refer  to  the  critical  works  which 
have  made  the  facts  accessible  and  the  subject  intelligible 
even  to  the  lay  reader.^  Besides  inheriting  and  controlling 
their  own  property,  they  are,  in  this  class  of  documents, 
conspicuous  as  money-lenders. 

§  423.  A  singular  phenomenon,  as  unique  in  modem 
as  in  ancient  civilization,  requires  at  least  to  be  alluded 
to  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  elevation  of  women 
to  the  highest  social  and  civil  positions,  even  among  com- 
munities that  refuse  to  them  the  exercise  of  elementary 
political  functions.  No  complete  explanation  of  the  facts 
can  as  yet  be  given.  It  is  easier  to  account  for  the  part 
played  by  prophetesses  in  ancient  Israel  and  elsewhere, 
for  such  an  office  does  not  directly  imply  or  involve  social 
elevation.     More  difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  origin  of 

^  Of  the  publications  of  texts  of  business  tlocuments,  the  most  important 
is  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  Inschriften  des  NabonidiiSy  Leipzig,  1889.  For  selec- 
tions with  translations  and  comments,  see  J.  Oppert  and  J.  M^ant^  Doeu^ 
ments  jtiridiques  de  VAssyrie  et  de  la  Chaldke,  Paris,  1877 ;  and  especially 
F.  £.  Peiser,  KeiUdi^rifaicfu  ActenstVicke^  1889,  and  Bahylon%9ch€  Ver- 
trdge,  189Q. 
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*^  queens/'  who  still  persist  as  an  institution  in  many 
communities,  ciyilized  and  uncivilized,  to  the  present  day, 
and  who  were  frequent  also  among  the  ancient  Semites, 
especially  among  the  northern  and  southern  Arabians.^ 
Similar  was  the  appearance  of  women  as  ^^  judges  "  in  early 
Arabia,^  and  at  least  once  among  the  Hebrews  ( Jud.  iv,,  v.). 
The  hypothesis  may  be  well  founded  which  ascribes  the 
usage  to  a  more  primitive  state  of  general  female  pre- 
dominance. In  any  case  these  abnormities  are  not  the 
result  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  consistent 
with  the  usages  of  communities,  such  as  those  of  later 
Arabian  times,  in  which  women  are  the  virtual  slaves  of 
men. 

§  424.  One  or  two  general  remarks  are  necessary  at 
this  point.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  history  of  every 
community  that  has  permanently  risen  above  savagery, 
the  predominance  of  the  husband  and  father  in  the  family 
is  found  already  established  by  statute  or  by  recognized 
usage.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  relative  standing 
of  the  mother  in  the  community  before  its  arrival  at 
this  eUkge,  her  position  is  now  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  interests  of  the  primitive  state.  The  wife,  as  being  the 
mother,  now  exists  and  is  maintained  and  protected  for 
the  sake  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  family.  The  husband 
is  necessarily  the  absolute  controller  of  the  whole  house- 
hold ;  but  his  practical  relations  to  wife  and  children  are 
varied  in  different  communities.  From  the  fundamental 
rule  of  absolute  subjection  there  are  far  greater  deviations 
among  various  races  and  peoples  in  the  case  oi  the  wile 
than  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  children.  In  ancient 
society  there  was  practically  little  difference  anywhere  in 
the  relations  of  the  children  to  the  house^father.  In  the 
case  of  the  wives,  although  theoretically  the  husband  had 
the  ultimate  control,  general  social  conditions  materially 
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1  Cf.  §  834  and  W.  B.  Smith,  Kinship,  p.  104  and  171. 
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affected  their  actual  status  in  the  household.  Polygamy, 
for  example,  when  practised  within  narrow  limits,  tended 
for  a  time  to  give  comparatiye  freedom  to  the  wiveS) 
because  the  attention  of  the  husband  and  father  could  not 
be  so  strongly  concentrated  upon  each  individual  group  of 
children  with  their  several  mothers,  as  necessarily  was  the 
case  with  a  single  family  group  and  the  one  mother.  It  was 
among  the  monogamous  Romans  that  the  strictest  type  of 
the  marital  as  well  as  of  the  paternal  relation  was  evolved. 
On  the  other  hand,  polygamy  as  perpetuated  among  any 
people,  and  virtually  limited  only  by  t^e  ability  to  support 
tiie  household,  tends  to  the  subjection  of  the  wives  through 
their  moral  degradation.  This  is  exemplified  among  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  Arabs  as  contrasted  with  the  eariy 
Hebrews,  the  ancient  society  of  the  peninsula  having  ap- 
parently had  moie  resemblance  to  that  of  ancient  IsraeL 
A  nomadic  life,  however,  is  apt  to  retard  the  emancipation 
of  women,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  little  scope  afforded 
for  their  interests  and  activities  in  their  monotonous  round 
of  family  service,  and  the  stationary,  unpn^ressive  course 
of  life  in  which  the  children  have  to  play  their  parts« 
For  as  the  wife  originally  received  her  status  as  being  the 
nMerfamilias^  so  her  appreciation,  her  increasing  preroga*^ 
tive,  in  a  word,  her  emancipation,  is  due  to  the  development 
of  ihe  family  as  a  whole ;  above  all,  to  the  awakening  of 
ambition  in  the  souls  of  the  children  through  the  enhu:^ 
ment  of  their  career  and  the  opening  up  of  unlimited 
opportunities  of  activity  and  influence. 

§  425.  We  lay  stress  on  the  relations  of  nomadic  Ijfe^ 
because  they  were  the  unseen  foundations  on  which  later 
soeieity  was  constructed,  as  their  traditions  and  their  ia« 
herited  terminology  equally  attest.  But  we  are  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  transitions  to  settled  civilize* 
tion,  and  the  social  changes  which  accompanied  tiie  tribal 
and  national  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  And 
in  this  connection  we  may  observe  that  the  early  family 
legislation  of  the  Hebrews  corresponds  to  their  oontempo- 
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zaawuB  6tage  of  social  development  pretty  much  as  the 
early  coostitutioQ  of  Rome  represented  its  stage  of  national 
adyanoement.  This  may  accoant  for  the  general  similarit}* 
in  the  provisions  made  under  the  two  systems  for  deal* 
ing  with  wife  and  children.  In  other  words^  it  was  the 
sense  of  the. vital  importance  of  the  newly  acquired  prop- 
erty which  led  to  the  statutory  provisions  oonoeming  the 
family.  Legislation  is^  strictly  speaking,  not  necessary 
among  nomads,  and  among  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usage 
takes  its  place.  But  where  a  permanent  settlement  has 
been  made,  and  landed  possessions  have  been  acquired, 
first  by  the  clans  and  then  by  the  families,  to  whom  they 
come  to  be  permanently  allotted,  the  conditions  >^e  ossein 
tially  changed.  The  conventions  and  agreements  that,  ate 
made  between  clan  and  clan  or  &mily  and  family  for  the 
adjustment  of  concurrent  claims  involve  as  their  necessary 
complement  the  gradual  institution  of  family  laws*  The 
family  or  household  is  identified  with  the  property ;  and 
in  absolute  accordance  with  the  principle  of  civic  gov* 
emment  which  succeeded  to  the  patriarchal  rule,  the 
house-master  becomes  the  controller  of  the  whole.  Hence 
primitive  laws  about  the  disposition  of  wives  and  childi'en 
are  necessarily  rigorous.  And  it  was  just  among  thopeople 
that  had  and  continued  to  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
property  ihat  the  marital  and  paternal  prerogatives  were 
the  completest  and  most  imperious.  What  enormous  eoU'* 
iequences  resulted  from  the  conception  of  the  relations 
of  the  family  and  the  home  in  the  Roman  state,  which 
was  in  its  essence  merely  the  reproduction  and  amplifi* 
cation  of  the  constitution  of  the  household,  the  political 
and  social  history  of  the  whole  Western  world  reveals  and 
attests.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  family,  also, 
as  modified  by  its  settlement  in  Canaan,  we  shall  find  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  people  implicitly  and  potentially 
contained.  There  lay  the  secret  spring  of  their  racial  vital- 
ity, their  patriotism,  their  national  solidarity.  As  we  shall 
see  presently,  it  gave  also  form  and  colour  to  their  literature. 
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§  426.  What  we  specially  observe  in  the  Hebrews 
as  contrasted  with  other  ancient  peoples  is,  not  merely 
the  retaining  of  the  rigorous  legal  bonds  by  which  the 
wife  was  subjected  to  the  husband,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  relation  of  moral  equality  between  them  along  with 
a  real  community  of  feeling  and  unity  of  aijn  and  pur- 
pose. Without  doubt  this  was  /  prof oundly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  its  elevating  and  puri- 
fying influences.  And  now  we  may  see  clearly  the  social 
background  of  the  manifold  diversified  representations 
given  us  of  the  relations  of  Jehovah  to  his  people,^  as  set 
forth  under  the  guise  of  conjugal  associations.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  particularize.  But  just  observe  how  here 
again  the  claim  of  ownership  and  authority  is  asserted 
even  over  the  spouse  that  has  wilfully  wandered  farthest 
from  the  love  and  care  of  the  husband,  as  in  the  infin- 
itely pathetic  and  significant  story  of  Hosea's  marital 
experiences  and  its  application  to  Jehovah's  relations 
with  his  people.  Ownership  is  expressed  even  in  the  act 
of  disowning  (Hos.  ii.  2  ff.).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  see  how  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  an  ideal,  and 
we  may  be  sure  not  uncommon,  Hebrew  marriage  is  used 
to  image  forth  the  inalienable  and  inextinguishable  affec- 
tion of  Jehovah  for  his  people.  Isaiah  liv.,  that  won- 
derful idealization  of  the  marriage  bond,  presupposes  an 
elevation  and  transfiguration  of  woman  in  her  relation  to 
man  as  high  and  beautiful  as  that  which  has  been  achieved 
in  our  Christian  civilization.  And  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  picture  is  as  admirable  and  touching  as  the  intensity 
and  tenderness  of  feeling  displayed  in  its  colouring.  All 
that  awakens  interest,  sympathy,  and  chivalric  regard  in 

■  fc     «    ■■       ■   ^0  ■!      ■*       ■     »    ■    ■    ■       BW^  ■   *       I     ■      ■    W^l^^.^..  ■■■■■!  PWI  ■!  lllilllllW^  ■  ^1  ■■■!  ■■*  ■!■  ■■■  ■»■ 

1  **  Jehovah's  land/*  so  closely  identified  in  the  Hebrew  conception  with 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  Is  likewise  associated  with  its  Lord,  its  true  Ba'al, 
by  the  tenns  of  the  marriage  relation.  See  Isa.  Ixii.  4.  It  was  a  common 
notion  among  the  Semitic  peoples  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS.  p.  96  ff.)  that  the 
land  was  the  spouse  of  its  ba'cU.  It  was  left  to  the  Hebrews  to  spirltu&nse 
and  refine  this  conception,  with  so  many  other  tiwUtional  Ideas. 
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the  vicissitudes  of  Jewish  womanhood  is  brought  before 
us  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pencil  —  the  blushing  shame 
of  the  slighted  maiden,  the  reproach  of  the  isolated  widow, 
the  hopeless  grief  of  the  deserted  spouse  (v.  4,  6).  One 
central  word  gathers  up  the  elements  and  motives  of  the 
affection  and  devotion  of  the  husband:  Jehovah,  who  is 
the  husband-lord  (of.  Jer.  xxxi.  82)  of  his  people,  is 
also  their  " Redeemer  "  their  Q-oisl  (v.  6),  the  vindicator 
of  family  rights,  the  champion  of  the  abandoned,  the 
wronged,  and  the  oppressed.  A  sociological  fact  of 
Hebrew  domestic  life  stands  out  here  as  clearly  as  do  the 
spiritual  lessons  of  the  passage:  it  is  the  husband  that 
is  the  emancipator  of  the  wife.  The  primary  traditional 
authority  is  not  foregone ;  but  it  yields  at  length  to  the 
diviner  power  of  personal  regard  and  loyal  devotion.  It 
is  no  great  psychological  interval  that  separates  the 
Prophet  of  the  Exile  from  the  Apostle  of  the  early 
Christian  age.  In  one  breath  Paul  asserts  the  headship 
of  Christ  over  his  Church,  and  his  love  and  sacrifice  for 
it,  along  with  the  authority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife, 
and  the  love  with  which  he  should  cherish  her;  while, 
like  his  great  prototype,  he  makes  the  human  relation  the 
counterpart  of  the  divine  (Eph.  v.  22  ff.). 

§  427.  A  few  words  must  be  added  as  to  the  specific 
relations  of  the  children  to  the  parents.  We  have  seen 
that,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  narrative  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  concerned  (§  412  ff.),  the  power  of 
the  father  was  reckoned  to  be  absolute.  The  meagre  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  confirm  this  view  of  the  paternal 
right.  In  the  all-important  matter  of -marriage  the  father 
could  espouse  either  the  son  or  the  daughter  to  whomso- 
ever he  wished  (Ex.  xxi.  9  f. ;  of.  Jud.  xiv.  2  ff. ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  17  ff.,  27,  xxv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  13  ff.).  Ae  to  the 
daughters,  the  whole  system  of  procedure  indicates  that 
they  were  originally  regarded  and  treated  as  slaves  of  the 
father.  Thus  brides  were  purchased  by  their  snitois 
from  their  fathers,  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  rule  came 
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ofteu  to  be  relaxed  or  broken,  yet  we  find  it  enforced  id 
the  eighth  century  b.c.  (Hos.  iii.  2;  of.  Ex.  xxi.  7  f.), 
iu  a  case  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  covenant 
especially  binding*  In  general,  the  daughters  of  the 
family  were,  to  use  the  classical  phi-aseology,  restricted 
both  in  familia  and  pecunia.  As  to  the  former  disability, 
we  may  notice  the  fact  that  in  the  numerous  genealogical 
Usts  of  the  Hebrews  a  female  progenitor  is  scarcely  ever 
mentioned.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  prin* 
eiple  is  afforded  by  the  genealogical  tables  given  in 
Matthew  i.  and  Luke  iii.,  which  were  drawn  up  so  many 
centuries  after  the  foundations  of  Hebrew  society  were 
laid.  Their  restriction  in  pecunia  is  exhibited  just  as 
p^inly  in  the  special  provisions  made  for  their  inheri- 
tance of  property.  It  was  only  when  there  were  no  sons 
in  the  family  that  they  could  inherit  at  all;  and  then 
tbeife  was  put  upon  them  the  further  limitation  that  they, 
witb  their  property,  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  men  of 
their  own  tribe  alone  (Numb,  xxvii.  8;  xxxvi.  2  ff.)« 
In .  the  first  instance  they  were  deprived  of  coK>rdinate 
rigbts  with  men,  and,  secondly,  they  were  treated  as 
a^peiidn^es  and  auxiliaries  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  of  the 
household.  Their  conditicm,  as  a  whole,  is  a  corollary 
from  the  status  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  com- 
munity, a  direct  evolution  of  the  priticiple  that  the 
primary  function  of  woman  was  to  serve  her  people 
through  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  Hence 
marriage  was  regarded  by  every  maiden  in  Israel  as  the 
normal  and  ideal  state.  By  it  she  was  appreciated;  in 
it  she  realised  her  mission. 

§  428.  The  treatment  of  sons  differed  from  that  of 
daughters,  not  in  virtue  of  the  theoretical  constitution 
of  the  household,  but  in  consequence  of  the  functions 
of  the  foimer  as  family  representatives  and  prospective 
hoiuse-fathers.  Great  significance  must  be  attached  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  first-born.  To  him  came  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  with  the  duty  of 
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maintaining  the  religious  rites  of  the  household,  and  of 
supporting  the  women  of  the  family.  Hence  the  prestige 
that  invested  the  eldest  son  from  childhood.  Among 
other  weighty  results,  it  was  this  principle  that  made 
hereditary  chieftainship  and  kingship  possible.  Henoe, 
in  general,  the  fateful  consequences  of  the  alienation  of 
the  birth-right.^  These,  in  conjunction  with  the  ultimate 
and  supreibe  authority  of  the  house^father,  are  imaged 
forth  most  powerfully  in  the  classical  example  of  the  sotis 
of  Isaac.  With  all  this  accords  the  legal  prohibition  of 
interference,  in  any  case,  with  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
(Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  Such  a  high  prerogative  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  and  subordinated  to  the  cardinal  principle 
of  family  headship.  This  is  illustrated  from  the  fact;  that 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  heir  himself  was,  after  all,  only 
a  slave  of  his  father  —  as  we  are  reminded  by  one  familiar 
with  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  law  and  custom,  writing 
near  the  close  of  the  ancient  regime.' 

§  429.  The  social  and  legal  position  of  the  first-born 
also  plays  a  great  part  in  the  Hebrew  religion  and  ritual. 
The  whole  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  owing  their  life  to 
Jehovah  and  as  being  his  peculiar  possession  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  were  viewed  as  the  first-bom  of 
Jehovah.  This  consideration  explains  the  symbolical 
and  vicarious  function  of  the  eldest  bom  of  the  family  as 
being  dedicated  to  God,  and,  also,  the  ceremony  of  his 
redemption.  As  a  symbol  of  the  pre-^eminence  of  the  first- 
born in  right  and  authority  the  usage  of  the  term  is  famil^ 

^  This  was  perhaps  always  theoretically  within  the  ri^t  of  the.  hooBe- 
father,  though  we  have  examples  of  it  only  in  patriarchal  times  (Gen. 
xxvii.,  xlviii.  14  ff.,  xlix.  3  f.).  Yet  this  was  the  prerogative  by  which 
the  kingly  succession  was  taken  from  Adonijah  as  well  aa  Absalom  by 
David  and  given  to  Solomon. 

^  <*The  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from  ft  slave, 
though  he  is  lord  of  all  *'  (Qal.  Iv.  1).  Heam  (TAe  Artfan  Honsehdl^^ 
p.  01)  acutely  remarks  that  Fanl  addressed  this  observation  to  a  people 
among  whom  the  Roman  oonoeption  of  patria  potestaa  was  exceptionally 
exemplified,  accordmg  to  the  express  statement  of  Gains,  i.  65. 
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iax.  See  especially  Ex.  iv.  22;  Jer.  xxxi.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
27.  Like  other  terms  of  relationship,  this,  also,  is  trans- 
ferred to  higher  spiritual  conceptions,  even  the  highest 
and  most  sublime.  Christ,  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  was 
one  for  whom  no  redemption  was  possible.  Indeed,  in  his 
mediatorial  function  He  becomes  himself  the  Redeemer 
of  his  human  brethren,  their*  Leader  in  suffering  and 
triumph,  their  Archetype,  and  therefore  the  first-born 
among  them  all  (Heb.  ii.  10  ff. ;  Col.  i.  18;  Rom.  viii.  29). 
The  symbol  reaches  the  extreme  limit  of  its  application 
when,  in  view  of  the  completeness  and  universality  of 
his  redemption  He  is  called  the  first-born  of  the  whole 
creation  (Col.  i.  15).  Another  figure,  equally  bold  and 
magnificent,  is  employed  when  the  children  of  God,  ex- 
alted alike  to  pre-eminent  rank  and  privilege,  are  called 
^Hhe  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom  "  (Heb. 
xii.  23). 

§  480.  The  preceding  observations  are  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  gather  and  utilize  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant applications  of  the  principal  terms  of  relationship 
among  the  Hebrews.  An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  would  be  of  the  highest  value,  for  into  these 
terms  has  been  interfused  the  spirit  of  the  immemorial 
traditions  of  the  people.^  The  comprehensive  and  domi- 
nant idea  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  family  bond.  In  con- 
nection therewith  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  what  has 
already  been  frequently  suggested,  that  the  physical  idea 
of  parentage  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  even  not  the  prin- 
cipal,* notion,  associated  with  the  terms  for  "  father  "  and 
"mother,"  at  any  stage  in  their  history.  Moreover,  the 
respective  spheres  of  the  parents  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive.   In  the  conception  of  the  father,  authority  and  protec- 

1 1  would  suggest  to  Biblical  students  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  the 
subject^  to  begin  by  going  carefully  through  the  treatment  of  the  articles 
3N,  DM,  |3,  P2,  in  Brown*s  Geseniusj  studying  the  references,  and  collating 
them,  in  chronological  order,  in  the  light  of  sound  philological  and  his 
torical  principles. 
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tion  predominate;  in  that  of  the  mother,  love,  care,  and 
tenderness.  And  yet  fatherhood  is  not  infrequently 
invested  with  tenderness  and  pity,^  while  motherhood  is 
sometimes  a  type  of  authority.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, ^  distinction  must  be  made :  the  father  commands, 
the  mother  instructs  and  directs  (e.^.  Prov.  vi.  20).  Still, 
in  certain  spheres  appropriate  to  maternal  influence  the 
initiative  may  be  taken  by  the  mother.  These  are  par- 
ticularly the  provinces  of  religious  and  moral  education 
and  the  region  of  domestic  life.  An  extreme  instance, 
suggested  by  the  former,  is  Hannah's  determining  the 
priestly  career  of  her  son  (1  Sam.  i.).  Another,  sug- 
gested by  the  latter,  is  Hagar's  providing  a  wife  for 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  though  this  was  apparently  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  female  independence  prev- 
alent among  the  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  tribes  on  the 
southern  borderland  of  Palestine  (cf •  Job  xlii.  16 ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  1, 10  ff.).  The  usage  of  the  words  for  son  and  daugh- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  brings  into  special  view  obedience, 
honour,  and  reverence. 

§  431.  What  I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  is,  that 
such  terms  of  relationship  embrace  ideas  that  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  notion  of  kinship.  For  example,  the 
father  is,  in  general,  a  protector  and  guardian.  The 
term  is  specially  applied  also  to  the  patron  of  a  class  or 
guild,^(Gen.  iv.  20  f.),  and  quite  freely  besides  to  priests 
(Jud.  xvii.  10;  xviii.  19),  prophets  (2  K,  ii.  12;  vi.  21; 
xiii.  14;  Isa.  xliii.  27),  and  counsellors  (Gen.  xlv.  8; 
cf.  Isa.  ix.  5).^    It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether  the  word 

^  So  also  the  rdle  of  motherhood  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  by  the  Second 
Isaiah  (Isa.  Ixvi.  13). 

>  Correlative  are,  oi  course,  such  phrases  as  ^^sons  of  the  Prophets/' 
and  the  frequent  Assyrian  term,  "sons  of  architects"  for  bailden  and 
workmen  generally,  e.g,  the  builders  of  the  ark.  Deluge  Tahleti  line  81 ; 
cf.  Jensen,  Babylonische  Kosmologie^  p.  414. 

•  In  Isa.  ix.  5,  observe  the  parallelism  between  the  phrase  "everlasting 
father,"  used  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  preceding  "  a  wonder  of  a  counsel- 
lor" (cf.  $726). 
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was  originally  restricted  to  fathers  alone,  and  whether  it 
was  not  rather  like  the  Aryan  word  patar^  in  this  sense 
specialized  from  a  more  general  meaning.^  In  further 
illustration  of  the  far-reaching  scope  of  domestic  and 
social  terminology,  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  "religion  of  Confucius  "  was  based 
upon  an  observance  of  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  rela- 
tionship, those  of  sovereign  and  subject,  father  and  child, 
husband  and  wife.  The  social  and  religious  life  of  China 
as  well  as  of  Japan,  which  adopted  and  extended  Confu- 
cianism, has  been,  in  great  measure,  determined  by  a 
development  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  such  relations.  Of 
course  this  great  teacher  found  the  institutions  already  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  But  his  work  was  to 
seize  upon  the  ideas  already  associated  with  the  terms  in 
question,  and  emphasize  and  extend  them  so  that  society 
should  crystallize  itself  about  them.  How  different  from 
our  own  are  the  ideas  of  sovereign  and  subject  prevailing 
in  China  with  its  paternal  despotism  and  its  semi-deifica- 
tion of  the  emperor!  How  natural  it  was  that  Confucian- 
ism should  unite  in  Japan  with  Mikadoism,  or  belief  in 
the  Mikado's  divine  descent,  and  that  as  a  result  of  that 
syncretism  the  relation  of  lord  and  retainer  came  to  be 
paramount  over  the  others,  even  over  that  of  father  and 
child!  Thus  we  find  in  the  remotest  east  of  Asia  the 
extreme  development  of  tyranny  and  servility  so  charac- 
teristic of  Oriental  peoples  generally.  This  may  suggest 
at  how  great  a  cost  the  refined  politeness  of  the  Oriental 
with  its  essential  obsequiousness  has  been  acquired. 
Again  recurring  to  the  light  thrown  upon  such  subjects 
by  current  phraseology,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Japan- 
ese language  has  no  word  for  brother  apart  from  the  car- 
dinal distinction  between  younger  and  older  brother.^ 

§  482.     The  discussion  of  the  status  of  the  first-bom 
(§  428)  has  already  brought  out  something  of  the  spiritual 

1  See  Hearn,  The  Aryan  household,  p.  281  ff. 

a  See  Griffis,  7%c  Beligions  of  Japan  (1895),  p.  126  ff. 
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significance  of  the  relfttions  of  fatherhood  and  sonship.  It 
is  these  relations  whioh  have,  perhaps,  oontribnted  most 
largely  to  the  framework  of  metaphor  and  sjrmbol  abotit 
which  has  been  woven  the  sublime  fabrio  of  the  moral 
and  religious  teaching  of  the  Bible.  In  them  we  have 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  that  larger  spiritual 
nomenclature  which  embraces  the  whole  earth  and  linkft 
it  with  the  Fatherhood  in  Heaven.  Oriental  society  and 
religion,  including  Semitism,  are  based  upon  paternalism. 
The  worship  of  Jehovah  has  utilized  this  relation  to  the 
inlL  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  softened,  humanized,  and 
glorified  it  according  to  the  essential  nature  of  Jehovah 
himself.  Two  broad  facts  or  tendencies  of  the  Biblical 
teaching  may  be  particularized.  They  are  both  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  devel- 
opment of  the  Hebrew  people  and  of  the  race.  One  is  that 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  sonship  and  fatherhood  becomes 
more  special,  individual,  and  personal  in  the  progress  of 
sacred  history  and  of  Revelation.  First  we  see  God 
revealing  himself  as  the  Father  of  all  the  tribes  and 
families  of  the  earth.  ^  Then  he  declares  himself  to  be, 
in  a  special  sense,  the  Father  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the 
child  of  privilege  and  choice  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii. 
6;  Hos.  xi.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  20;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16;  Ixrri  9; 
Mai.  ii.  10 ;  cf .  §  429).  Again,  he  appears  as  the  Father 
of  individuals  highly  distinguished  by  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection, as  the  theocratic  King  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
26  f. ;  cf.  ii.  6  f.),  or  of  those  who  have  lost  their  earthly 
parents  (Ps.  Ixviii.  6).  His  fatherhood,  in  relation  to 
those  who  are  his  children  through  faith  and  obedienoe, 
is  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Covenant.  '  **  As 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  he  reveals 
fatherhood  and  sonship  more  special  still,  which  exhausts 
the  significance  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  relationship. 


■  I  1^1  n 


I  Indeed,  of  all  created  tbingB.  According  to  Mai.  ii.  10»  creation  and 
fatherhood  on  the  part  of  Grod  are  identical.  Cf .  Ps.  xc.  2  in  the  original, 
and  Job  zzxviiL  28. 
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§  483.  The  other  outstanding  fact  is,  that  fatherhood, 
both  human  and  divine,  becomes  more  a  matter  of  spon- 
taneous sentiment  and  less  a  matter  of  arbitrary  assooia*- 
tion  as,  on  the  one  hand,  human  society  becomes  more 
genial  and  reasonable,  and  as,  on  the  other,  the  nature  of 
God  is  more  fully  revealed.  It  has  been  shown  how  the 
primary  patria  potestas  was  relaxied  in  Hebrew  history. 
I  need  not  repeat  here  the  citations  which  prove  its  actual 
prevalence  and  its  gradual  mitigation  (§412  ff.).  But 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  predominant  tone  of  the 
paternal  relation  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  com> 
maud,  and  the  appropriate  filial  attitude  that  of  obedience 
and  respect.  The  prevailing  note  is  struck  in  the  paral- 
lelism between  sonship  and  servitude:  ^^A  son  honours 
his  father  and  a  servant  his  master.  If  then  I  be  a 
father,  where  is  my  honour?  and  if  I  be  a  master,  where 
is  my  fear?"  (Mai.  i.  6).  Other  notes  are  sounded  (Ps. 
oiii.  18;  Prov.  iii.  12)  which  are  a  prelude  to  the  softer 
and  sweeter  strains  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Son  of  God  that  both  fatherhood  and  son- 
ship  are  revealed  in  the  light  of  their  essential  nature  and 
their  inherent  possibilities  (Matt.  vi.  9;  Luke  xv.  11  ff.). 
Only  by  a  parable  could  the  divine  conception  and  the 
human  ideal  be  adequately  set  forth.  Only  so  could  they 
be  disentangled  from  the  associations  —  arbitrary,  mechan- 
ical, slavish  —  of  the  ancient  past  of  Israel  and  of  the 
world.  Only  so  could  they  be  placed  before  men  in  that 
concrete  aspect  which  the  great  Teacher  has  here  made 
for  us  so  simple  and  so  profound,  so  universal,  so  home- 
like, so  unforgetable,  and  so  infinitely  moving.  In  this 
**  pearl  of  parables  "  we  have  the  inward  spiritual  process 
of  Hebrew  domestic  life  exhibited  in  a  single  dramatic 
scene.  The  "elder  son"  (Luke  xv.  29)  indicates  the 
primitive  condition  and,  in  large  measure,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment presentation  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relation:  ser- 
vitude, law,  duty  —  "Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve 
thee,  and  I  never  transgressed  a  commandment  of  thine." 
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The  younger  son  shows  in  epitome  the  history  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  transformation  both  of  society  and  of 
God's  individual  children,  under  the  holier  and  mightier 
regime  of  his  fatherly  patience,  forbearance,  innate,  in- 
vincible love.  ^^And  he  arose  and  came  to  his  father. 
But  while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him  and  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him." 


CHAPTER  m 

THE  HEBREWS  AS  NOMADS  AND  SEMI-NOMADS 

§  434.  What  is  usually  called  the  miraculous  in  the 
Old  Testament  narratives  does  not  exhaust  its  marvellous 
elements.  Not  less  wonderful  than  the  decisive  events 
in  which  the  people  of  Jehovah  learned  to  see  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  God  of  Israel,  were  those  long  ante- 
cedent processes  which  were  their  unmarked  but  necessary 
preparation.  The  Hebrew  mind  took  little  note  of  second 
causes  (§  5);  the  modern  philosopher  deals  with  them 
alone.  The  student  of  the  history  of  Israel  may  well 
cultivate  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  spirit.  Habit- 
uated to  the  manifest  presence  of  a  controlling  Power, 
he  becomes  more  and  more  reverent,  as  his  knowledge 
grows  from  more  to  more.  As  a  thoughtful  observer  he 
has  been  measuring  the  importance  of  events  and  move- 
ments directly  by  the  range  and  momentum  of  their  his- 
torical influence.  As  a  special  inquirer  he  now  becomes 
accustomed  to  estimate  their  greatness  inversely  by  the 
meagreness  and  feebleness  of  their  obvious  contributory 
forces.  If,  as  we  moderns  have  been  taught,  there  is 
nothing  in  historical  phenomena  which  did  not  lie  implic- 
itly in  tlie  antecedent  elements  and  factors,  material, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  then  our  admiration  may  not 
unreasonably  be  evoked  by  the  paramount  marvel  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  people  out  of 
a  community  of  shepherds  and  slaves.^     It  was  a  clever 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that  the  Bible  writers  themselves  were 
much  impressed  by  this  phenomenon.  See  Deut.  xxyi.  6  ;  xxxii.  9  ff. ; 
Fa.  Ixzx.  8  S. ;  Ixzzi.  6 ;  cy.  11  £f. ;  Isa.  li.  1  f. ;  Ezek.  zvi.  StL  etcU. 
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answer  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  a  skeptioal 
prince  by  his  chaplain  when  he  was  asked  to  give  him,  in 
a  word  or  two,  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  reply  was:  "The  Jews,  your  Majesty." 
But  the  Jews,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  also  silent 
witnesses  to  something  without  which  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  Judaism  itself  could  ever  have  been.  Theix 
invincible  persistence  nitentes  in  adver9um  testifies  to  the 
potentiality  of  the  forces  that  went  to  the  making  of 
Israel.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 
From  what  divine  heights  then  must  have  descended  the 
influences  that  moulded  and  endowed  that  nation  which 
gave  us  the  Bible  and  the  vitalizing  moral  forces  of  the 
world  I  This  perpetual  assertion  of  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Eternal  is  the  message  of  Israel.  It  was 
the  sentiment  and  conviction  of  its  seers  and  poets^ 
absorbed  as  they  were  in  the  thought  of  its  history.  We 
may  well  turn  to  it  again  and  again  while  we  examine 
that  history,  no  matter  how  critically.  Let  it  be  said 
that  it  comes  rather  from  the  heart  than  from  the  mind.^ 
Be  it  so;  it  wells  up  from  the  undivided  heart  and  mind 
of  Israel.  We  may,  at  least,  be  impressed  by  what  such 
faith  has  wrought  for  men,  and  by  its  ever*living,  ever* 
widening  dominion.  Our  latest  idealists  have  attained 
to  nothing  higher  or  deeper  or  further-reaching.  The 
conclusion  of  In  Memoriam  is  no  whit  more  victorious, 
no  whit  more  rational.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  this  present  cultured  age  of  the  faith  in 
the  living  God,  as  it  was  kept  by  those  in  the  olden 
time  of  Israel's  hope  and  patience, 

"  Who  rolled  a  pgalm  to  wintry  skies 
And  built  them  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer ; " 


^  It  win  be  lemembered  that  the  word  for  "  mind  "  in  Hebrew  is  the 
same  as  that  for  ''heart."  In  other  words,  sentiment  (as  distinguished 
from  emotion,  whioh  is  otherwise  expreaaed)  and  reflection  were  one 
and  tho  Muae. 
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and  yet  could 

<<lift  from  out  of  dost 
A  voice  as  unto  Him  that  hears 
A  cry  above  the  conquered  years 
To  One  that  with  us  works,  and  trust "  * 

§  485.  Such  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  condition 
of  ancient  Israel  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their  existence  as 
a  people.  What  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  community 
was  in  the  long  ages  which  preceded  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt  we  can  learn  partly  from  hints  in  the  Bible  narra- 
tive,  partly  by  inference  from  the  known  condition  of 
immigrant  tribes  in  Northern  Egypt,  and  partly  by  what 
modern  comparative  sociology  has  to  tell  us  of  the  char- 
acter of  settlements  made  by  nomadic  peoples  on  the 
borders  of  a  cultured  nation.  We  are  particularly  struck 
by  the  scantiness  of  the  references  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  such  as  are  made  are  very 
suggestive.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  historical  narra- 
tion among  the  Hebrews  confined  itself  to  leading  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  the  inception  or  progress  of  their 
own  institutions.  What  followed  the  Exodus,  and  what 
immediately  determined  and  accompanied  it,  were  matters 
of  the  first  importance,  and  therefore  received  particular 
attention.  Critical  events  were  elaborated  and  put  in 
the  foreground.  Antecedent  conditions  dropped  out  of 
sight  or  were  taken  for  granted.  We  may  say  a  word  by 
the  way  in  explanation  of  this  reticence.  The  reader  is 
already  familiar  with  the  observation  that  historical  writ- 
ing in  the  modem  sense  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Semites  "generally  (§  12).  It  would  not  occur  to 
the  chroniclers,  from  whose  writings  the  early  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  compiled,  to*go  into  the  question 
of  the  social  and  corporate  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt.     Such  a  procedure  would  have  been  deemed 

1  See,  for  example,  Ps.  xxii.,  xxzvii.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixzvii.,  Ixzz.,  Izzxy.,  zc, 
cH.,  cvi.,  cxad.,  cxxiv.,  cxxv.,  cxxyi.,  cxxx.;  the  book  of  Job ;  the  Prophe- 
cies as  a  whole,  especially  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Habakkok. 
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superfluous  if  it  had  been  thought  of,  for  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  writers  did  not  need  enlightenment  upon 
matters  which  were  familiar  to  them  from  every-day 
observation.  To  us  the  missing  information  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  mainly  because  it  helps  to  set  in 
their  true  relations  and  proportions  the  phenomena  of 
the  early  development  of  Israel.  And  it  is  a  matter  for 
devout  thankfulness  that  modem  scholarship  is  wont  to 
call  upon  all  the  historical  sciences  to  supply  the  missing 
lines  and  shading  of  the  picture  left  us  by  the  literary 
artists  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  436.  A  few  considerations  will,  I  think^  show  that 
the  Hebrews  while  in  Egypt  were  already  in  possession 
of  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  stable  society.  If  our 
chronological  estimate  of  the  patriarchal  period  and  of  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (§  109;  114;  167)  is  correct,  the 
residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt  must  have  extended  over 
several  hundred  years.  To  have  endured  so  long  it  must 
have  had  inherent  elements  of  permanence  of  a  social 
character,  apart  from  the  virility  of  individual  founders 
or  early  leaders  of  the  race.  The  Bible  narrative  tells  us 
that  it  survived  a  prolonged  term  of  rigorous  slavery, 
whose  severity  was  aggravated  by  special  repressive 
measures.  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
period  of  enslavement  was  a  very  lengthy  one.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  the  attitude  of  the  £g}rptians  towards  the 
nomadic  tribes,  who  came  from  over  the  Isthmus  in  search 
of  food  and  pasturage,  was  normally  hostile  or,  at  least, 
suspicious  and  watchful.  Thus  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  Hebrews  could  not  long  have  remained  inde- 
pendent occupants  of  a  territory  closely  bordering  upon 
the  most  thickly  settied  portion  of  the  country,  when  the 
enterprise  of  the  ruling  inhabitants  and  their  hereditary 
feuds  with  the  shepherds  of  the  Desert  made  them  jealous 
of  all  encroachments  of  strangers.  It  is  true  that  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  residence  the 
Hyksos,   their  kindred,   formed  the  controlling  element 
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iu  the  Egyptian  population.     But  the  toleration  made 
possible  during  their  regime  was  unknown  and,  in  fact,  i 

impossible  under  their  successors,  who  ruled  Egypt  for 
the  latter  half  ^f  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  occupation. 

§  487.  Such  were  the  chances  of  extinction  through 
oppression.  If  these  had  been  successfully  overcome^ 
through  some  singular  providence,  there  still  lay  behind 
elements  of  danger  more  subtle  and  more  deadly.  I  mean 
the  disintegrating  forces  which  inevitably  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  a  community  living  within  the  juris- 
diction and  influence  of  a  people  superior  both  in  culture 
and  in  material  power.  The  corporate  survival  of  Israel 
in  such  circumstances  is  probably  unique  among  the 
experiences  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth.  So 
inherently  improbable  does  the  phenomenon  seem  that  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  actually  impossible.  On  this 
veiy  ground  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  settlement  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  is  a  fiction.^  Tiie  question  is  so  funda- 
mental to  our  whole  inquiry  that  a  clearer  and  fuller 
statement  is  necessary.  In  seeking  for  light  upon  the 
eariy  conditions  of  Hebrew  life,  some  illuminating  rays 
may  fall  upon  the  larger  subject  of  their  national  move- 
ments and  fortunes. 

§  488.  The  reader  will  remember  that  what  we  are 
now  concerned  with  is  the  actual  residence  of  the  He- 
brews within  the  territory  of  Egypt  proper.  Preserve 
tion  of  social  identity  for  long  periods  of  time  is  quite 

^■^■■■■t  ■■!  I  ■■■■  ■-■■■  ^■■■■■■■■■.-■-■-  1  I  I  —  —■  Wlll^l.^^  ,  >■■■■■  ■■  !■  ■■ 

1  Thus  Winckler  in  his  Altorientalische  Forschungen  (1893),  in  the 
conrse  of  a  dissertation  on  the  Assyrian  }fusru  ("border,  border-land," 
etc.,  also  A  proper  name,  cf.  vol.  i,  409)  claims,  on  the  ground  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  Hebrews,  instead  of  being  in  o^-^x::  (**  Egypt"),  really  came 
into  Canaan  from  a  district  mentioned  in  the  Aieyrian  inscriptions  border- 
ing  on  Southern  Palestine,  and  bearing  the  name  just  given.  He  also 
acutely  suggests  that  in  Gen.  xvi.  1,  the  true  translation  is  **  Hagar  the 
Musraite,"  instead  of  *^  Hagar  the  Egyptian."  Both  hypotheses  are  im- 
probable. It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksos,  the  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  for  many  cen- 
turies was  very  close  and  frequent.  Egypt  was  indeed  the  great  **  border- 
land **  of  the  Semites,  and  hence  Its  name  among  that  people. 
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possible  when  the  ti'ibes  or  olans  live  on  the  bordera  of  a 
highly  cultured  nation  or  even  when  considerable  num- 
bers of  them  mingle  freely  with  the  settled  inhabitants. 
Sach  was  the  condition  of  the  many  tribes  who^  on  the 
south  and  east  of  Palestine,  maintained  their  name  and 
autonomy  for  long  ages  after  the  Canaan  ites  aqd  their 
Hebrew  sacceasors  had  brought  that  country  to  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  civilization.^  Much  more  nearly  parallel 
to  the  case  of  nomads  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  were  the 
tribes  of  Aramaeans  and  Arabs  who  shepherded  and  traded 
on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris  under  the  shadow  of  a 
much  more  aggressive  type  of  national  culture  than  any 
that  ever  prevailed  in  Palestine  (§  389).  Another  in* 
structive  analogy  is  that  of  the  Chaldssans,  who  began 
their  political  existence  in  unknown  early-  ages  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  opulent  empires  of  Babylonia 
(§  223 ;  293 ;  340),  and  ended  by  becoming  proprietor  of 
them  all.  The  picture  given  us  by  the  Bible  writers,  to 
whom  we  owe  all  our  direct  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
repi:e8ents  Israel  as  within  the  administrative  domain  of 
the  Egyptian  rulers,  and  not  as  being  on  the  outermost 
borders,  whether  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  or  upon  the 
Isthmus. 

§  489.  This  is  the  situation  which  makes  the  survival 
so  remarkable.  If  mutual  tolerance  could  have  been  kept 
up  hetween  the  immigrants  and  the  dominant  people,  the 
chances  of  the  preservation  of  the  former  would,  of  course^ 
be  increased,  though  it  would  seem  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations  the  moral  influences  tending  towards 
absorption  would  have  prevailed.  But  such  an  agreeable 
state  of  affairs  was  out  of  the  question.  We  are  given  to 
understand  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  intercourse 
they  were  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Egyptian  people 


^  Those  peoples,  for  example,  with  whom  Gen.  x.  and  xxv.  and  xxxri. 
as  well  as  the  book  of  Job  afid  the  last  two  ohapters  oi  Proverbs,  have 
mfi4e  ua  familiar.  Cf .  (  384  for  alluBions  to  some  of  them  in  the  A^uEyriaa 
annals. 
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because  their  pastoml  occupation  was  held  in  abomination 
by  the  latter.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  while  the  Egyp- 
tian had  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  for  the  race  of  shepherds, 
the  Hebrew  felt  something  approaching  to  contempt  for 
a  civilization  which  made  a  few  rich  and  the  great  multi- 
tude a  herd  of  slaves.  Nor  did  the  pyramids  and  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  either  overawe  or  interest  him. 
They  rather  excited  his  aversion  as  evidences  of  impious 
pride  and  folly.  ^ 

§  440.  Finally,  however,  the  Hebrews  found  that  if 
they  were  to  remain  on  Egyptian  soil  they  could  only  do 
so  on  precarious  sufferance.  The  prosperity  of  such  immi- 
grants depended  not  merely  on  the  tolerance  or  favour  of 
the  Egyptian  rulers.  It  was,  also,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Egyptian  state  as  a  whole.  If  the  empii>e 
languished,  its  rigorous  rule  was  relaxed  in  the  border 
regions :  the  pasture-lands  increased  and  invited  more  and 
more  the  envious  Bedawin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nation  prospered,  its  whole  territory  was  utilized  for  its 
sustenance.  The  frontier  was  pushed  further  forward. 
Troops  in  garrison  or  on  the  march  occupied  the  sites  of 
nomadic  encampments  and  held  the  routes  of  caravans. 
Store-cities  were  built  for  them,  for  the  court  officials  and 
the  tax-gatherers,  and  for  the  master-builders  of  public 
works.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  empire  of  the  Nile 
under  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  Eco- 
nomical conditions  were  changed  both  for  the  natives  and 
the  foreigners.  The  multiplication  of  cavalry  in  the 
army  (§  144)  of  itself  materially  affected  the  disposition 
of  the  pasture-grounds.  Further,  the  Egyptian  dominion 
being  extended  far  beyond  the  frontier  into  the  midst  of 
Asia,  the  Hebrew  colonists  found  themselves  in  the  very 
heart  of  an  Egyptian  administration.  Then  came  the  de- 
cisive strain  upon  their  social  and  domestic  institutions. 

^  Cf.  Renan,  Histoire  du  peuple  d*  Israel,  I,  p.  64  f.,  where,  in  another 
connection,  the  relations  between  nomads  and  settled  populations  afe 
ingeniously  discussed ;  also  xb,  p.  137. 
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They  must  toil  as  slaves  or  quit  the  country.  The  latter 
alternative  was  impossible  during  most  of  the  long  period 
including  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and  the  twentieth. 
Slavery  was  inevitable  and  that  upon  a  large  scale.  But 
slavery  is  a  speedy  destroyer  of  all  social  organization.  It 
has  been  habitually  resorted  to  in  the  East  and  West  alike, 
not  merely  for  the  profit  of  the  slave-holders,  but  with  the 
wider  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  or  national  bonds 
of  the  communities  thought  by  a  superior  state  to  be  ag- 
gressive or  in  any  way  dangerous.  It  is  not  here  main- 
tained that  servitude,  at  the  beginning,  was  abhorrent  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Hebrews.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
being  carried  into  effect  it  may  have  been  welcome  to 
many  of  them,  whose  subsistence  was  vanishing  day  by 
day.  Indeed,  after  the  nomadic  state  was  resumed  the 
precarious  provision  of  the  desert  life  seemed  to  the  liber- 
ated wanderers  a  poor  exchange  for  the  rude  but  reliable 
rations  of  fish  and  onions  supplied  to  them  in  the  days  of 
their  bondage  (Numb.  xi.  6;  cf.  xxi.  6).  It  is  only 
claimed  that  such  an  Oriental  system  of  slave-holding 
was  necessarily  subversive  of  the  sense  of  nationality, 
not  to  speak  of  patriotism,  which  may  have  been  cherished 
by  the  disfranchised  multitudes. 

§  441.  Mark  the  consequences  of  this  policy  among 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  Apparently  their  spirit  was 
almost  completely  broken,  especially  after  the  atrocious 
but  characteristically  Oriental  measures  employed  to 
cripple  and  obliterate  the  obnoxious  aliens  (Ex.  vi.  9). 
The  fact  to  be  appreciated  is  that  they  held  together  at 
all.  That  they  did  hold  together,  that  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  become  merged  in  the  nameless  multitudes 
oifellaMn  who  have  done  the  servile  work  of  Egypt  under 
all  its  countless  changes  of  dynastic  rule,  must  have  been 
due  to  their  organized  social  condition.  Let  us  see  what 
this  implies.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  have  lived 
in  Egypt  in  no  small  numbers,  occupying  a  consider- 
able extent  of  country.     A  small  isolated  family  or  clan 
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could  not  have  endured  even  for  the  century  which  a 
recent  brilliant  historian  has  assumed  as  the  whole 
length  of  the  Hebrew  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt.* 
Moreover,  their  numbers  must  have  increased  during  the 
tranquil  period  of  their  residence ;  otherwise  they  would 
have  dwindled  away  to  extinction  under  outside  pressure. 
Such  is  the  law  of  growth  and  decay  among  nomadic  and 
semi-nomadic  peoples.  Again,  their  organization  must 
have  become  more  rigid  and  prescriptive  if  not  actually 
more  specialized  and  complex.  The  lapse  of  time  alone 
necessarily  tended  to  fix  the  organic  type.  But  there 
was,  besides,  the  perpetual  struggle  for  existence  with 
newly  arriving  bands  of  immigrants  from  the  Desert,  and 
a  constant  effort  of  self-adjustment  to  the  requirements 
of  a  .more  highly  organized  community,  the  potential 
masters  of  the  soil. 

§  442.  Above  and  beneath  all,  they  must  have  observed 
the  system  of  social  and  religious  observances  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  into  Egypt.  This  was  not  simply 
the  unifying  bond  of  the  community;  it  was,  rather,  its 
vital  principle.  No  essential  change  in  this  was  possible. 
To  imitate  the  utterly  foreign  cult  of  the  Egyptians  was 
an  impossibility  from  any  point  of  view.  It  could  only 
be  done  separately  by  members  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  as 
individuals,  who  would  thereby  immediately  lose  their 
tribal  membership.  The  question  whether  the  Hebrews 
adopted  any  of  the  Egyptian  beliefs  or  rites  is  an  entirely 
different  matter,  which  will  come  up  later.  The  cardinal 
point  is  that  the  central  attributes  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
must  have  remained  intact,  —  above  all,  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  the  national,  or,  if  you  will,  the  tribal  God. 
Consider  well  what  this  means.  It  implies  that  for  hun- 
dreds of  yeai-s  the  same  deity  had  been  worshipped  and 
the  same  characteristic  observances  maintained  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  tribal  system.  Otherwise,  I  repeat, 
the  survival  of  Israel  in  Lower  Egypt  was  impossible  and 

1  Reiian,  Bistoire,  I,  142. 
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i8  to  US  unthinkable.  The  long  and  obscure  interval 
between  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Exodus  is  thus  bridged 
over.  The  Exodus  implies,  or  rather  involyes,  the  essen* 
tials  of  the  patriarchal  history. 

§  448.  Such  a  conclusion  reaches  far  both  backward 
and  forward.  It  can  be  rejected  only  by  those  who  also 
wholly  reject  the  early  history  of  the  times  preceding  the 
immigration  into  Egypt.  The  one  stands  or  falls  with 
the  other;  the  one  is  the  development  of  the  other;  the 
one  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  other.  If  the  story 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  is  a  fable,  then  the  narrative  of 
the  simpler  life  of  the  nomad  Hebrews  in  Canaan,  lived 
so  long  before,  is  a  fable  also.  But,  what  is  of  equal 
consequence,  the  converse  is  also  true.  If  the  patriarchal 
history  contains  a  basis  of  truth,  the  Egyptian  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  or  something  closely  corresponding,  must 
also  be  accepted.  As  we  shall  see,  the  Hebrews  were 
no  mere  nomads  when  they  entered  Canaan.  They  had 
already  acquired  the  elements  of  a  settled  government, 
and  these  may  well  have  been  prepared  for  during  a  fixed 
residence,  just  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  Egypt.  The  argu« 
ment  is  broad  and  general,  because  it  has  to  do  with  com*- 
prehensive  conditions  and  long  periods  of  time.  How 
does  it  comport  with  what  the  book  of  Exodus  has  to  say 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt?  Let  us  look  at  the  several 
points  in  order.  We  have  seen  that  the  people  must 
have  been  numerous,  if  they  were  to  survive  at  all.  On 
this  point  the  Bible  testimony  is  emphatic  enough,  as  it 
also  lays  stress  upon  the  related  fact  of  their  increase.^ 
That  their  status  and  social  condition  were  necessarily 
affected  by  the  inexorable  pressure  of  the  Egyptian  power 

^  With  tegord  to  the  exoeflsively  large  nnmbers  found  in  the  cnirent 
text  in  the  numeration  of  the  tribes,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  general 
reference  to  note  0  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  i,  and  with  a  reminder  of 
the  admitted  principle  that  numbers  have  a  tendency  to  grow  larger  in 
successive  transcriptions  of  ancient  documents  generally.  Editorial  sys- 
t«malizmg  must  be  held  reBponsible  for  the  final  resulta. 
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we  have  clearly  seen.  Of  the  processes  as  well  as  the 
consequences  of  the  oppression  we  have  full  details  in 
the  Hebrew  records.  The  necessary  elaboration  of  the 
tribal  government  is  also  attested.  The  ^^  elders  of  the 
people"  (Ex.  iii.  16,  18;  iv.  29;  xii.  21)  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  Genesis.  They,  and  not  the  heads  of  the 
^^father^s  houses,"  or  of  the  kins,  are  now  the  recognized 
representatives  of  the  people;  that  is,  of  the  clans  or 
tribes.  Finally,  the  perpetuation  of  the  essential  beliefs 
and  usages  of  the  old  religion  shines  through  the  whole 
narrative.  The  people  were,  it  is  true,  unsettled  and 
discouraged  by  reason  of  the  hard  bondage ;  and  the  mes* 
sengers  of  Jehovah  received  an  unfavourable  response 
from  the  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  they  announced  the 
coming  deliverance.  Yet  he  was  still  recognized  as  the 
God  of  Israel ;  and  no  subsequent  act  of  disloyalty  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan  was  intended  as  a  rejection  of 
his  paramount  claims.  To  this  central  fact  the  whole 
story  bears  evidence,  direct  and  indirect.  Conclusions 
such  as  these,  taken  all  together,  make  the  strongest  of 
arguments  for  the  essential  accuracy  of  the  traditional 
conceptions  of  the  character  and  career  of  Israel  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  history. 

§  444.  It  is  a  prevailing  fashion  among  Old  Testa- 
ment critics  to  give  credit  to  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  its  departure 
from  it,  and  to  discard  as  mythical  and  not  merely  tradi- 
tional the  Bible  narratives  containing  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs.  A  modest  suggestion  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
At  least  the  religious  history  is  self-consistent  and  satis- 
factory in  the  telling.  The  cult  of  Jehovah,  with  the 
essential  accompanying  observances,  was  undeniably  a 
distinctive  attribute  of  Israel  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.  The  legislation  of  Sinai  could  not  and  did  not 
confer  such  an  endowment,  however  much  it  developed 
and  deepened  it.  It  had  already  been  possessed  and 
cherished  in   Egypt.     But  no  one  will  maintain  that  it 
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could  have  had  its  beginnings  in  Egypt — a  country  for- 
eign morally  and  intellectually  both  to  Israel  and  to  the 
genius  of  its  religion.  It  must  therefore  have  begun 
earlier  than  the  time  or  times  of  the  settlement  in  Egypt. 
The  Bible  tells  a  story  which  sets  forth  in  broad  outline, 
and  in  a  concrete  personal  drapery,  the  early  progress  of 
that  religion.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  was  taken  up  and 
fostered  by  men  in  a  simpler  state  of  society  than  even 
that  of  Israel  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus.  Its  arena  was 
the  land  of  Canaan,  a  region  in  the  olden  times  most 
closely  connected  with  Egypt.  It  was  to  Canaan,  more- 
over, that  the  descendants  of  the  first  votaries  of  the 
religion  returned,  after  the  Exodus,  as  to  an  ancestral 
home.  The  main  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  cardinal  elements  of  the 
patriarchal  history,  is  this  outstanding  personal,  individu- 
alistic rdle  assigned  to  the  early  exponents  of  the  relig- 
ion of  Jehovah.  There  seems  to  be  present  perhaps  too 
much  of  that  heroic  type  of  narrative,  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  mythical  elements  of  ancient 
literature  generally.  If  we  could  substitute  for  the  persons 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their  kindred,  the  names  of 
clans,  or  even  of  families,  much  of  the  difficulty  would 
probably  vanish. 

§  445.  It  will  be  granted,  I  think,  that  the  sacred 
narrative  fills  a  necessary  place.  The  framework  of  the 
social  fabric  of  Israel  in  early  days  is  not  complete  with- 
out some  such  foundation  as  that  supplied  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Bible  story.  But  are  we  not  at  liberty  to 
give  a  larger  interpretation  to  the  patriarchal  narratives 
which  will  furnish  a  just  and  sufficient  theory  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  and  its  religion  in  pre-Mosaic  times?  There 
is  much  that  should  commend  such  an  interpretation  to 
the  sober  judgment  of  a  critical  age.  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  in  the  time  of  historical  influence  were  of 
oonrse  only  the  heads  of  the  leading  families  in  their 
respective  clans.    They  were  men  of  force  of  character, 
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and  some  of  them  accoiding  to  the  record  were  men  of 
religious  faith.  But  devout  and  heroic  men  were  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Israel,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  race  and  religion  of  Israel  at  all,  —  a  race  and 
religion  with  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  moral  trans- 
formation of  the  world.  Such  men  are  necessarily  out- 
standing representatives  of  their  class. 

§  446.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  (cf.  §  485)  that 
Hebrew  naiTative  is  eclectic  and  partial.  It  makes  up  by 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colouring  and  the  vividness  of  its 
portraiture  for  the  absence  of  grouping,  shading,  and  per- 
spective. An  epoch  is  characterized  by  one  or  two  inci- 
dents ;  a  race  or  order  of  men  by  one  or  two  instances ;  a 
rule  of  life  by  one  or  two  examples ;  a  national  struggle 
or  political  or  social  revolution  by  one  or  two  episodes. 
Its  style  and  manner  are  naturally  most  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  treatment  of  ^hose  stages  of  the  national  life 
which  are  commemorated  more  by  tradition  than  by  docu- 
mentary records.  The  concrete  and  the  personal  are  the 
more  appreciated,  the  more  the  historical  background  has 
become  indistinct  and  shadowy.  Hence  the  figures  of  the 
ancient  heroes  of  the  race  fill  up  more  and  more  the  ever- 
narrowing  avenues  of  the  retrospect.  It  is  not  an  undis- 
ciplined fancy,  but  a  just  historic  imagination,  which 
discerns  behind  and  about  these  gigantic  forms  a  living 
and  moving  social  environment  which  was  as  indispensable 
to  them  as  they  were  to  it.  With  this  interpretation  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives  we  find  that  the  early  history 
of  Israel  is  a  consistent  unity,  harmonizing  with  sociolog- 
ical and  historical  principles.  At  the  same  time,  it  serves 
as  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  succeeding  national 
development. 

§  447.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  depreciate  the 
personal  significance  of  the  patriarchs.  While  they  were 
the  childi'en  of  their  time,  of  their  race,  of  their  circum- 
stances and  physical  surroundings,  yet  as  founders  and 
pioneers  they  were  separated  from  them  and  stood  aparU 
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This  is,  after  all,  the  real  meaning  of  their  exceptional 
career.  One  family,  conscious  of  its  great  destiny  and 
inspired  by  faith  and  trust  in  Jehovah,  refused  to  be  held 
by  its  tribal  associations,  and  formed  a  new  social  begin- 
ning for  itself.  The  moyement  was  promoted  decisively 
when  Jacob  and  his  sons  quitted  their  old-time  pasture- 
grounds,  cut  loose  from  their  environment,  and  pitched 
their  tents  in  Egypt.  Here  a  fresh  start  was  made  unfet- 
tered by  the  social  bonds  and  entanglements  inseparable 
from  their  residence  in  Canaan.^  A  change  of  condition 
was  mainly  what  made  this  event  critical.  But  such  a 
change  was  potentially  significant  enough  to  create  a 
new  era. 

§  448.  The  distinction  between  Israel  in  Canaan  in  the 
olden  time  and  Israel  in  Egypt  was  mainly  this.  In 
Canaan  in  the  patriarchal  stage  a  process  of  selection 
went  on  continually.  In  other  words,  the  family  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  clan,  in  spite  of  the  operation 
of  the  social  usages  of  the  country  and  its  peoples.  In 
Egypt,  where  the  clan  began  its  separate  career  untram- 
melled, the  individual  family  lost  its  relative  importance 
and  became  subordinate  to  the  clan.  Families  and  kins 
were  speedily  diffei*entiated  and  retained  their  several 
names  and  badges.  But  the  c<>mmvmty  was  all  the  while 
developing  with  them  and  giving  them  countenance,  unity, 
and  dignity.  Through  change  of  place  and  occupation,  and 
through  family  alliances,  the  original  clan  was  divided, 
and  Israel  soon  came  to  be  constituted  of  several  clans  or 
tiibes.  These  were  varied  indefinitely  as  to  actual  descent 
by  intermarriage,  and  yet,  according  to  the  rule  of  paternal 

*  Of  such  influences  an  instructive  instance  is  furnished  in  Gen.  zxxir. 
We  learn  from  this  account,  how  the  family  of  Israel  must  have  been  en- 
larged from  neighbouring  aliens  who  adopted  the  naturalizing  rite.  «  Jacob  " 
was  then  plainly  a  clan  as  well  as  a  family  head,  and  as  such  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  home  and  arena  in  the  grazing  lands  of  Egypt.  Of  affilia- 
tion with  Oanaanitds,  an  example  is  furnished  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  1  f.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  statement  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  which  puts  Abraham  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  clan. 
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and  filial  right  (§  428),  the  autonomy  of  the  original  fami- 
lies was  preserved  in  the  male  line,  so  that  the  heads  of 
the  families  who  came  down  to  Egypt  gave  their  names 
perpetually  to  the  several  divisions.  But  these  divisions 
were  no  longer  social  units  as  families  or  even  kins,  but 
closely  associated  political  units,  each  with  its  own  council 
of  elders,  its  own  local  sanctuary,  and  its  own  priesthood. 
Nothing  more,  I  may  observe,  is  here  assumed  than  what 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  growth  and  conservation  of  the 
Hebrew  community. 

§  449.  We  are  how  at  length  in  some  degree  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  condition  of  Israel  at  the  critical  era  of  the 
Exodus.  A  new  stage  is  now  about  to  be  entered  upon. 
The  nation,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  coming  under  the 
influence  of  that  majestic  personality,  that  supereminent 
genius,  that  ^'man  of  God,"  with  whom  but  few  of  the 
sons  of  men  have  vied  in  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur. 
We  may  therefore  well  caU  this  new  age  of  Israel  the 
Mosaic  age.  It  is  apparently  the  common  belief  that 
Moses  made  of  Israel  a  nation  out  of  a  herd  of  slaves.^ 
This  opinion  is  erroneous,  at  least  in  the  vague  and  un- 
discriminating  form  in  which  it  is  usually  held.  That 
Hebrew  society  as  a  whole  greatly  deteriorated  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  Egyptian  residence  is  certain ;  but 
no  less  certain  is  it,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  large 
sections  of  it  retained  their  tribal  organization  with  their 

distinctive  social  and  religious  culture.^    These  furnished 

»^^».^-— ^— ^^^^— ^      — ^i^^— ^— »  ■        — — ^—   ■  I  ^^— ^^p^^ 

1  Such  a  view,  equivalent  to  the  belief  In  a  certain  sort  of  magical  power 
on  the  part  of  the  great  legislator,  is  set  forth  and  expounded  by  Dr.  A. 
M.  Fairbairn,  Tke  GUy  of  God,  2  ed.  (1886),  p.  110  ft  Wellhansen,  also, 
in  consequence  of  depreciating  the  pre-Mosaic  career  ot  Israel,  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  exaggerate  the  political  effect  of  the  part  played  by  Moses. 
See  Slazgen  und  VorarbeUen  (1884),  I,  p.  0  f.  In  his  latest  work,  how- 
ever, his  depreciation  of  the  religious  influence  of  Moses  has  apparently 
led  him  to  detract  from  the  importanoe  of  his  political  achievements. 
See  UG.  p.  30. 

3  Miriam  and  her  song,  whose  essential  originality  it  is  vain  to  dispute 
(see  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  27),  are  perhaps  the  best  concrete  evidence 
of  the  condition  of  the  leading  class  in  Israel  before  the  Exodus.    A 
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a  rallying-point  and  nucleus  for  such  of  the  members  of 
the  community  as  had  been  scattered  through  the  exigen- 
cies of  poverty  and  servitude,  and  yet  had  not  strayed  far 
from  the  tents  of  Israel.  The  work  of  Moses  was  mainly 
regenerative  and  disciplinary.  It  was  constructive,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  was  constructive  largely  because  it  was  recon- 
structive. The  evolution  of  Hebrew  society,  which  was 
slowly  accomplished  under  the  impulse  of  his  presiding 
mind,  was  marvellous  and  unique.  But  it  was  after  all  an 
evolution,  not  a  creation.  It  was  moreover  only  made 
possible  by  his  becoming  himself  a  factor  in  the  process, 
standing  within  and  not  without  the  sphere  of  operation. 
What  Moses  aimed  to  do  for  the  Hebrew  people  was  to 
energize  them,  to  organize  and  unify  them.  This  he 
in  some  measure  accomplished  directly  for  his  own 
generation. 

§  450.  But  most  of  the  unexampled  influence  of  Moses 
was  exerted  indirectly  and  upon  subsequent  ages.  It  will 
be  seen  that  but  little  of  the  legislation  with  which  he  is 
credited  was  intended  for  the  tribes  during  their  nomadic 
life.  He  in  fact  did  not  at  first  expect  that  the  wilderness 
would  long  detain  them.  The  revelations  of  Sinai  were 
made  for  a  people  already  in  fixed  abodes ;  and  the  law- 
giver hoped  that  but  a  few  months  would  intervene  before 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  would  begin.  In  truth,  but  little 
in  the  way  of  special  new  legislation  was  needed  by  Israel 
in  the  Desert.  And  this  of  itself  is  strong  negative  evi- 
dence for  the  view  that  no  serious  outward  disturbance 
had  taken  place  in  the  social  relations  of  the  refugees  in 
Egypt.  What  was  chiefly  needed  of  permanent  value  was 
personal  self-reliance  and  courage,  and  persuasion  of  the 

society  which  could  foniish  the  antecedents  of  this  episode,  which  pro- 
duced the  poet,  the  singer,  and  the  class  to  which  they  helonged,  can 
hardly  be  called  degraded.  We  must  beware  of  thinking  of  such  cases  as 
isolated.  Culture  was  no  more  sporadic  or  self-evolved  In  Old  Testament 
times,  or  lands,  or  peoples,  than  it  is  in  our  own  times  and  among  con- 
temporary nations. 
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reality  and  significance  of  the  warrant  of  Jehovah  for 
reentering  the  ancestral  domain.  It  was  thought  at  fii*8t 
that  a  few  months  of  desert  life  would  harden  their  temper 
and  prepare  them  for  the  risks  and  stress  of  military 
service.  Hence  they  were  led  not  by  the  way  of  the 
Philistines,  northeastward,  but  southward  through  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  Finally,  when  it  came  to  the  question 
of  an  actual  irruption  into  Canaan,  they  were  found  to  be 
still  unready.  Steadfastness,  more  than  courage  in  the 
field,  was  required  for  the  perilous  enterprise.  The  re- 
newal of  the  whole  vital  force  of  the  people  was  found  to 
be  necessary.  Their  late  habitual  environment  demanded 
its  due.  Nothing  could  be  done  hastily  or  suddenly.  A 
whole  people  cannot  be  remade  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Their 
spirit  had  been  crushed  by  wholesale  subjection  to  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  and  they  recoiled  from  the  dangers 
which  the  freer  and  more  independent  desert  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  face.  A  new  generation  had  to  grow 
up  inured  to  the  perils  of  a  life  in  the  wilderness. 

§  451.  Upon  this  new  generation  Moses  impressed 
something  of  his  own  energy  and  faith.  To  speak  of 
Moses  making  a  "nation"  of  this  people,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  is  inaccurate,  because  a  nation  could  not  be 
made  in  the  Desert  (§  46).  He  could,  however,  and  he 
did,  infuse  into  the  people  a  new  spirit  of  confident  self- 
reliance,  or  more  properly  reliance  upon  Jehovah.  He 
thus  could  and  did  make  real  and  active  within  them  the 
old  beliefs  which  had  not  yet  been  fully  learnt  before,  and 
which  indeed  could  never  be  fully  learnt  except  through 
practical  experience  of  their  validity.  Their  great  inward 
need  was  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose.  Their  chief 
outward  disability  was  the  lack  of  corporate  unity.  Pro- 
found and  far-reaching  were  the  means  employed  to  secure 
both.  The  former  was  achieved  by  means  of  a  common 
ritual;  the  latter  through  an  improved  administration. 
We  have  seen  above  that  in  Egypt  each  of  the  clans  had 
its  own  priesthood  and  local  sanctuary  (§  448).    This  in 
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nowise  conflicted  with  the  general  adherence  to  the  cult  of 
Jehovah.  It  only  meant  that  in  the  rudimentary  state  of 
society  the  family  groups  which  made  up  the  clan  were 
held  together  by  their  participation  in  common  religious 
observances  (§  897;  402  f.).  And  of  whatever  simple 
rites  the  worship  consisted,  they  were  necessarily  restricted 
in  practise  to  the  manageable  circle  of  the  dan  and  its 
dependents.  The  great  triumph  of  Moaes  in  the  religious 
sphere  was  to  make  the  ritual  a  matter  of  united  observ- 
ance. That  is  to  say,  he  instituted  a  single  priesthood  and 
a  common  sanctuary  for  all  the  tribes.  It  was  only  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  his  own  tribe 
should  be  charged  with  the  priestly  functions,  and  that  his 
own  brother  should  become  the  chief  of  the  priests.  For 
purposes  of  government  this  meant  that  the  general  civil 
administration  and  the  religious  should  be  closely  allied. 
§  452.  The  other  movement  contemplated  a  redistri- 
bution and  concentration  of  the  governing  power.  This 
matter  of  internal  government  requires  a  somewhat  close 
examination.  It  has  been  mentioned  (§  36)  that  the 
sketch  of  a  nomadic  tribe  does  not  exercise  absolute 
authority,  nor  even  exercise  primary  jurisdiction.  He  is 
the  arbiter,  the  leader  in  war,  the  judge  on  final  appeal. 
Otherwise  he  is  simply  primus  inter  pares^  and  the  pre- 
siding member  ^of  the  council  of  elders.  An  association 
of  several  tribes  or  larger  clans  introduced  no  essential 
change  in  the  constitution  of  this  elementary  democracy. 
The  choice  of  a  leader  in  war  or  in  important  negotiations 
was  the  only  distinction  conferred  upon  any  one  such 
chief  above  the  rest.  Moses,  however,  was  confronted 
with  an  altogether  exceptional  governmental  problem. 
He  had  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  normal  social  de- 
velopment had  been  rudely  interrupted.  As  a  result, 
very  unequal  degrees  of  social  order  were  manifested 
among  the  several  sections  of  the  community.  Tribal 
discipline  and  coherence  had  become  suspended  among 
large  masses  of  the  people,  even  where  the  bonds  of  the 
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family  or  the  kin  had  not  been  severed.  The  restoration 
of  the  body  politic  to  order  and  right  relations  was  ren- 
dered peculiarly  difficult  by  the  dislocations  and  inner 
disturbances  due  to  the  peregrinations  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. We  realize  better  the  chances  of  increasing 
confusion  and  disorder  when  we  remember  that  the  tent 
was  the  family  rendezvottSj  and  that  during  the  critical 
early  months  of  the  desert  life  the  encampment  was  shifted 
continually. 

§  453.  A  disturbing  element  of  great  ultimate  influ- 
ence on  the  expansion  of  Israel  was  the  so-called  ^'  mixed 
multitude."  Such  an  appendage  to  the  camp  was  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  any  considerable  desert  com- 
munity. It  had  the  expectation  and  desire  of  becoming 
formaUy  incorporated  into  the  organized  body  to  which  it 
attached  itself  (§  650).  We  are  not  to  regard  it  as  an 
undisciplined  horde.  Nor  was  it  a  miscellaneous  con- 
glomeration of  nondescript  outlaws  and  refugees.  On  the 
contrary,  it  certainly  represented  in  large  measure  small 
independent  communities,  remnants  of  tribes  that  were 
perhaps  once  powerful,  but  were  now  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  desert.  They  had  become 
clients  or  wards  of  Israel,  receiving  protection  and  render- 
ing service  in  return,  besides  acknowledging  Jehovah. 

§  454.  The  consolidation  of  such  a  badly  assorted  gath- 
ering, constantly  on  the  move  and  much  larger  than  an 
ordinary  desert  community,  would  have  been  quite  out 
of  the  range  of  possibility  if  it  were  not  for  certain 
favouring  conditions.  One  of  these  was  the  impetus  that 
had  been  given  to  a  common  national  sentiment  by  the 
successful  passage  of  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
signal  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  pursuers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  accredited  messenger  and 
prophet  of  Jehovah.  Food  and  water  granted  to  Israel 
from  the  same  potent  source  seemed  to  guarantee  even 
to  the  parasitic  retinue,  as  well  as  to  Israel  proper,  the 
chief  desiderata  of  desert  life.    Again,  the  necessity  of 
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defence  against  predatory  tribes  or  rivals  for  the  possession 
of  oases  prompted  that  military  spirit  which  is  the  strong- 
est external  cohesive  principle  of  nomadic  life.  And  suc- 
cess in  conflicts  with  foes  like  the  Amalekites  created  an 
enthusiasm  which  promoted  greatly,  while  it  lasted,  the 
growing  sentiment  of  comradeship  and  unity.  Men  who 
before  had  been  disheartened  and  aimless  now  felt  them- 
selves bound  together  in  the  satisfying  of  a  common  desire 
and  the  putting  forth  of  united  efforts.  Gratitude,  depend- 
ence, confidence,  and  tinist  bound  them  at  the  same  time 
to  Moses  their  leader,  and  to  Jehovah  their  God.  As  far 
as  sentiment  was  concerned,  as  distinct  from  permanent 
qualities  and  virtues,  everything  was  propitious  for  a 
beginning  in  popular  government. 

§  45f5.  How  greatly  this  was  needed  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that,  although  under  the  new  conditions  men  of  the 
various  tribes  were  continually  brought  into  contact  with 
one  another,  there  were  no  common  courts  of  justice  or 
arbitration,  to  which  resort  could  be  had  for  the  ratifying 
of  any  agreement  or  the  adjustment  of  any  dispute  outside 
the  limits  of  the  single  tribal  division.  Hence  Moses  him- 
self was  constantly  in  demand  as  a  judge,  referee,  and 
counsellor.  The  first  decisive  step  was  taken  towards 
making  a  nation  of  Israel  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  time  was  propitious.  A 
certain  real  preparation  had  been  made  among  the  people 
by  the  partial  experience  they  had  had  of  settled  life  in 
Egypt  (cf.  §  441  f.),  as  well  as  by  their  observation  of  the 
workings  of  Egyptian  jurisprudence.  The  essential  matter 
in  the  new  system  was  that  the  administrative  function 
should  be  divided  and  in  a  certain  degree  delegated. 
Moses,  from  being  a  great  tribal  chief  over  other  chiefs, 
should  become  the  head  of  a  commonwealth.  The  revolu- 
tion was  started  by  the  introduction  of  a  principle  which 
ran  quite  across  that  of  the  tribal  organization.  In  the 
latter  there  was  the  council  of  elders  for  general  purposes 
of  administration.     Also  within  each  clan  the  heads  of  the 
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kins  or  family  groups  settled  minor  affairs  and  conti-over- 
sies.  Their  warrant  was  their  personal  authority;  and 
this  rested  on  seniority  or  on  a  consent  of  the  kinsmen, 
determined  informally  by  obvious  marks  of  fitness  in  those 
chosen  to  stand  in  the  front.  In  any  case,  the  choice  came 
from  below  and  not  from  above.  The  system  now  initiated 
was  radically  diverse.  Instead  of  recognizing  the  sacred 
divisions  of  the  tribe  or  the  clan,  or  even  those  of  the  kin 
or  the  household,  the  principle  of  local  relation  was  intro* 
duced.  Groups,  larger  and  smaller,  were  made  according 
to  residence  or  vicinage.  Hence  the  basis  of  division  was 
to  be  made  numerical.  Over  the  sevei^l  sections  rulei's 
were  appointed  by  Moses.  ^^And  Moses  chose  men  of 
worth  out  of  all  Israel,  and  set  them  as  heads  over  the 
people :  rulers  ^  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of 
fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  And  they  used  to  judge  the 
people  regularly;  the  difficult  cases  they  brought  to 
Moses,  but  the  minor  cases  they  adjudicated  themselves 
(Ex.  xviii.  25  f.).  At  the  same  time  these  rulere  were 
in  a  certain  sense  representative,  since,  according  to  the 
reminiscence  in  Deuteronomy  (i.  18),  the  people  were 
invited  by  Moses  to  co-operate  in  selecting  them.  More- 
over, the  two  systems  were  made  to  fit  into  one  another, 
since  the  first  choice  at  least  was  made  from  those  who 
were  ali-eady  at  the  head  of  the  tribal  divisions  (Deut.  i. 
16;  cf.  xvi.  18). 

§  456.  This  memorable  institution  presents  some  feat* 
ures  of  great  interest.  The  fii'st  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
that  it  was  introduced  before  the  arrival  of  Israel  at  Sinai ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  preliminary  to  the  specific  ordinances 
which  were  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  civic  and  religious 
life  among  the  people  of  Jehovah  as  a  nation*  In  other 
words,  it  was  prerequisite  to  a  settled  mode  of  living  gen- 
erally. Ol)serve,  further,  that  it  was  understood  to  be 
strictly  of  human  devising.  The  same  claim  is  not  put 
forward  for  it  that  appears  regularly  in  behalf  of  the  sev- 

1  The  word  is  usually  equivalent  to  "  prince.'* 
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eral  portions  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  The  latter  were 
obtained  directly  in  pei-sonal  interviews  with  Jehovah  upon 
his  saci*ed  seat.  The  former  is  expressly  ascribed  to  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Jethro  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  priest,  and,  as  such,  might  seem  authorized  to 
deliver  these  counsels  as  an  oracle  from  Jehoyah,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  presided,  on  the  day  preceding,  at  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  supreme  sovereignty  he 
rejoiced  to  acknowledge  (Ex.  xviii.  10  ff.).  But  his  act 
as  a  counsellor  of  Moses  is,  by  the  narrator,  entirely  dis- 
associated frotn  his  function  as  a  priest,  and  it  would, 
naturally,  be  only  in  the  character  of  their  official  repre- 
sentative that  he  would  have  presumed  to  declare  the 
divine  will  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

§  457.  The  distinction  just  pointed  out  is  one  of  wide 
range  and  deep  significance.  It  is  only  specific  statutes 
and  decisions  that  are  ascribed  by  the  sacred  writers  di- 
rectly to  Jehovah.  Political  and  social  forms  and  institu- 
tions are^^either  expressly  or  implicitly  treated  as  popular 
movements.  It  was  so  with  the  later  government  by 
'^judges,"  and  with  the  still  later  monarchical  system. 
Nor  was  it  otherwise  after  the  Captivity.  The  matter 
is  worthy  of  fuller  discussion.  It  can  only  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  distinction  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  Biblical  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  humanity.  Human 
society  is  evolved  out  of  primitive  human  relations.  It  is 
a  product  of  practical  skill,  of  adaptation,  and  contrivance, 
the  slowly  attained  result  of  endless  compromises  and 
makeshifts.  No  social  institution  is  of  direct  divine  ap- 
pointment. The  matter  of  Revelation  is  the  unfolding  and 
illustration  of  principles  within  the  sphere  of  morals,  of 
conscience,  of  conduct.  The  divine  will  is  declared  for 
the  enlightenment  and  guidance  of  men  within  the  social 
and  political  relations  in  which  they  stand,  and  which  are 
in  themselves,  as  mere  institutions,  without  moral  signifi- 
cance.    The  **  law,'*  or,  rather,  the  teaching  of  Jehovah,  is 
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a  revelation  of  the  righteousness  and  justice^  which  are 
the  foundation  of  his  throne  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14;  xcvii.  2). 
As  a  body  of  "precepts,"  "statutes,"  "commandments," 
"judgments,"  it  is  a  record  of  the  actual  decisions  of 
Jehovah  revealed  through  his  representatives  the  Proph- 
ets. It  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
though  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  a 
systematized  compilation  of  those  announcements  which 
have  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  The  distinction,  then,  is  clear  tl\a.t  human  society, 
as  represented  in  Israel,  is  taken  for  granted  as  it  stands. 
Its  ultimate  constitution  and  its  established  relations  are 
not  interfered  with.  But  the  duties  which  grow  out  of 
these  relations  are  defined  and  insisted  upon.  Men  are 
not  held  responsible  for  conditions  which  they  find  ready 
to  hand,  but  for  specific  acts  of  their  own  free  choice. 

§  458.  Some  radical  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
tribes  was  imperatively  demanded  for  other  reasons  than 
those  assigned  by  the  priest  of  Midian  (Ex.  xviii.  14, 18). 
Even  if  the  clansmen  were  merely  to  be  held  together 
until  they  should  reach  the  borders  of  Canaan,  some  more 
cohesive  principle  than  the  prescriptive  tribal  government 
had  to  be  adopted.  And  this  numerical  division  and  or- 
ganization of  the  people  according  to  local  groupings,  in 
place  of  tribal  associations,  marked  the  first  necessary 
stage  of  preparation  for  the  higher  and  permanent  type  of 
civic  administration.      For   military   purposes   alone   an 

^  These  are  the  two  key-words  of  the  Old  Testament  moral  revelation. 
The  former  (pns)  is  the  guiding  subjective  principle  of  right,  whether  in 
God  or  man.  The  latter  (dae^)  is  its  outward  expression,  its  practical 
efBciency.  Since  it  varies  indefinitely  with  the  relations  and  conditions 
of  its  application  in  human  affairs,  the  term  itself  most  be  rendered  and 
interpreted  variously.  It  should  not  always  be  translated  **  judgment,'^ 
as  is  usually  done  in  the  modem  versions.  This  is  only  proper  when  it 
means  a  decision  or  adjudication.  The  original  meaning  is  levelling; 
thence  comes  the  sense  of  adjusting,  regulating,  deciding.  The  judicial 
usage  predominates,  since  Jehovah  is  the  decider,  the  adjuster,  the  judge, 
in  human  affairs.  As  the  norm  of  right  conduct  it  answers,  as  an  abstracti 
to  "justice." 
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advance  was  indispensable.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
general  leader  could  permanently  command  the  services  or 
the  loyalty  of  the  warriors  if  these  were  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  clan  leaders  or  the  family  councils.  They 
must  be  habituated  to  consider  themselves  as  parts  of  a 
greater  whole,  as  owing  allegiance  to  the  community  and 
its  leader,  and  bound  to  stand  together,  not  merely  as 
kinsmen  or  clansmen,  but  as  members  of  a  larger  brother- 
hood. Again,  the  rights  of  property  must  be  conserved  as 
between  man  and  man,  and  not  merely  as  between  a  man 
and  his  tribe  or  sept.^  Finally,  the  initiative  in  legal 
processes  must  be  taken  by  some  representatives  of  the 
people  rather  than  by  the  family  or  clan  alone.  The  new 
principle  could  not  secure  these  ends  directly,  but  it  was 
the  best  means  of  showing  the  inadequacy  and  unfitness 
of  the  old  bonds  of  union,  and  it  pointed  the  way  to  some 
higher  and  better  state  of  society  that  should  provide  secu- 
rity, confidence,  and  repose  to  the  yexed  and  harassed 
wanderers. 

§  459.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  new 
type  of  administration  was  at  once  made  fully  operative. 
Such  a  process,  like  other  social  change,  must  be  one  of 
natural  and  gradual  adjustment.  .We  are  to  understand 
that,  in  this  episode  of  the  journey  between  Rephidim  and 
Sinai,  the  heginningd  of  a  new  order  of  things  were  made, 
and  that  these  were  improved  upon  continually  according 
to  a  well-defined  aim  and  upon  a  fixed  principle.  I  may 
again  remind  the  reader  of  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
Hebrew  narrative  (cf .  §  435 ;  446),  —  how  it  summarizes 
events,  indicates  great  movements  and  epochs  by  single 
examples,  puts  a  part  for  the  whole  and  the  whole  for  a 


^  One  of  the  most  grievous  evils  of  the  tribal  system  was  that  any  one 
accused  before  his  tribesmen  would  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  his  kinsfolk  alone.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  revenge  for  injuries, 
real  or  supposed,  was  left  to  the  kin,  or  ultimately  to  the  clan  or  trihc. 
magisterial  government  would  be  desirable  so  as  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  punish  the  offender. 
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part,  foreshortens  its  historical  pictures.  In  this  instance, 
the  end  is  given  with  the  beginning,  because  the  beginning 
implied  and  virtually  involved  the  end. 

§  460.  Finally,  we  must  conclude,  in  the  same  way,  that 
the  old  system  of  organization  was  not  suddenly  repealed. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  force  much  later,  even 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan  had  been  accomplished 
(e.g.  Jud.  \\.  84).  The  two  principles  were  allowed  to 
work  side  by  side ;  that  which  was  inlierently  the  stronger 
and  more  serviceable  gradually  superseded  the  other.  Nat- 
urally, the  patriarchal  was  perpetuated  during  long  ages 
for  the  adjustment  of  family  relations.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  455),  the  fii*st  officials  under  the  new  system  were 
selected  from  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  families.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  need  to  assume  that  the  numeri- 
cal division. was  strictly  adhered  to.  "Thousands^  hun- 
dreds, fifties,  and  tens'^  were,  we  may  suppose,  in  most 
cases,  approximatiotis.  The  very  term  for  '^  thousand  "  is 
one  of  the  names  for  a  clan  or  sept  (§  396),  This,  of 
itself,  may  suggest  to  us  the  propriety  of  not  insisting 
rigorously  on  the  literal  accuracy  of  Old  Testament  sum- 
.  marizmg  numbers. 

§  461.  The  principle  observed  was  to  have  justice  ad- 
ministered within  manageable  divisions  of  contiguous 
gi*oups,  large  and  small.  Details  are  wanting.  We  see 
hei^  only  the  germ  and  first  expression  of  public  sentir 
ment,  the  political  initiation  of  the  people  of  Israel,  tiere- 
after  something  was  felt  to  be  standing  between  the 
unregulated  freedom  of  the  clansman  and  the  rough  jus- 
tice or  matter  of  course  protection  of  his  kinsman  or  his 
tribe  (see  Deut.  xvi.  18  f. ;  xvii.  8  ff.;  xxv.  1  ff.).  There 
was  a  public  tribunal  where  there  was  some  chance  of  each 
case  being  decided  wholly  on  its  merits.  This  may  seem 
to  have  been  a  slight  step  in  advance.  But  it  is  the  first 
step  that  counts,  and  the  movement  taken  here  was  a  practi- 
cal one.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  justice  in  the  abstract. 
'I'he  kingdom  of  righteousness  would  never  have  been 
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established  if  rude  men  at  the  threshhold  of  civilized  his- 
tory had  not  been  taught  justice  and  self-control  from  the 
discipline  of  their  fellows  more  advanced  than  themselves. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  system  suggested  by  Jethro  is 
seen  to  be  a  comprehensive  type  of  the  social  and  political 
development  of  Israel.^  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is 
a  symbol  also  of  the  triumph  and  reign  of  law  and  order 
among  men,  which  has  furnished  the  outward  conditions  of 
the  progress  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Thus  it  seems, 
after  all,  to  have  been  ultimately  not  less  a  divine  institu- 
tion than  the  legislation  on  Sinai. 

§  462.  But  we  are  expressly  notified  that  the  human 
and  the  divine  actually  co-operated  in  this  first  political 
experiment  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  The  people 
in  resorting  to  Moses  came  to  him  "  to  inquire  of  God,'* 
and  Moses,  in  "judging  between  a  man  and  his  neighbour, 
made  them  know  the  statutes  of  God  and  his  laws  "  (Ex, 
xviii.  16  f.).  As  we  have  seen  (§  457),  Jehovah  was  the 
fountain  of  all  practical  justice,  and  both  seers  and  priests 
in  dispensing  justice  and  pronouncing  judgment,  did  so  in 
his  name,  and  after  inquiring  of  his  will.  This  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  relation  of  the  people  of  Israel  to 
their  God  overshadows  all  others.  It  is  in  fact  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  When  we  think  of  the 
mission  and  work  of  the  Prophets  in  Israel,  we  can  only 
complete  the  retrospect  by  going  back  to  these  primary  dis- 
closures among  the  tents  of  the  Desert.  We  are  at  pres- 
ent, however,  concerned  more  particularly  with  the  social 
and  political  aspects  of  the  public  administration  in  Israel. 
And  immediately  after  the  record  of  the  new  organization, 
we  find  the  people  at  Sinai  receiving  a  complete  system  of 
instruction  as  to  the  details  of  life  and  conduct.  The 
combination  is  now  seen  to  be  natural.     The  one  in  fact 

— »^—  I      .  ^m^^^^      ■»«■■  —.1.  11  ■  ■■■.111. ■■■  1111 

1  Hence  it  is  not  snrprising  to  meet  the  statement  that  shortly  after  the 
camp  breaks  np  again,  Moses  finds  it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of 
a  conncil  of  "  seventy  elders"  (Numb.  xi.  16  ff.)-  Byldentiy  the  organ!* 
za^on  was  tentative  and  rudimentary. 
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implies  and  requires  the  other.  Indeed,  in  the  summariz- 
ing review  the  political  episode  is  i*egarded  as  falling 
within  the  epoch  of  Sinai  (Deut.  i.  6,  9  £f.).  Its  value  as 
part  of  the  record  consists  mainly,  one  would  think,  in  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  disclosures  made  on  the  holy 
mount.  The  meaning  of  this  association  obviously  is  that 
the  precepts  of  Sinai  and  its  administrative  provisions 
generally  were  designed  for  the  stage  of  society  which  was 
to  be  reached  by  virtue  of  the  new  civil  constitution. 

§  463.  A  comprehensive  glance  at  the  enactments  illus- 
trates clearly  the  foregoing  observation.  The  new  type 
of  internal  government  went  beyond  the  usages  and  re- 
quirements of  nomads.  It  could  only  be,  as  it  actually 
was,  brought  into  complete  operation  under  the  conditions 
of  settled  life.  Just  so  was  it  with  the  regulations  of 
Sinai.  Beyond  its  few  general  moral  and  religious  pre- 
cepts, everything  applies  to  the  subsequent  life  of  Israel 
in  Canaan.^  Scarcely  anything  is  either  specifically  or 
implicitly  adapted  to  the  experiences  of  the  wilderness. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  this  assertion.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  prescriptions  in  Deuteronomy. 
Just  as  the  directions  of  the  ritual  imply  a  fixed  place  of 
worship,  so  the  regulations  for  civil  life  imply  a  fixed 
abode  for  the  people.  The  whole  system  is  framed  for  a 
people  living  in  towns  and  villages,  and  engaged  normally 
in  tilling  the  soil.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  do 
many  of  the  statutes  expressly  contemplate  a  residence  in 
a  country  populous  and  productive,  but  the  people  are  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  necessity  of  observing  them  in 
the  land  to  which  they  were  being  conducted.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  Biblical  as  well  as  the  sociological  view  of 
the  matter. 

§  464.  There  is  little  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  community  from   the   narrative   of 

1  Even,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Decalogue.  See  Ex.  xx.  10,  "the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  *^  (i.e.  cities),  and  v.  12.  Cf.  note  to 
§474. 
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the  wanderings  in  the  Desert.^  We  can  only  resume  the 
inquiry  at  the  point  where  the  life  of  the  nation  can  be 
considered  to  be  fairly  begun  in  its  permanent  home.  We 
may  then,  and  not  till  then,  practically  apply  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  Law  to  the  problems  of  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Israel. 

^  The  details  of  the  census  and  muster-roll  have  only  a  mechanical 
basis  and  do  not  rest  on  any  social  or  political  movement.  The  tribal 
principle,  moreover,  is  there  still  the  governing  one. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANAAN 

§  465.  Political  and  social  transitions  are  hard  to  under- 
stand and  describe.  Contemporaries  usually  fail  to  realize 
them  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  processes.  Or  they 
fail  to  apprehend  and  estimate  the  causes  on  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  and  the  apparent  com- 
plexity of  their  interaction.  Later  ages  are  at  a  loss 
because  of  lack  of  information,  or  perhaps  still  more  fre- 
quently from  the  absence  of  intellectual  and  moral  sympa- 
thy. The  transition  in  Israel  from  the  nomadic  stage  to 
the  usages  and  achievements  of  settled  life  in  Canaan  is 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  passages  of  ancient  history* 
General  obsei^vations  are  first  in  order,  because  misappre- 
hensions as  to  the  general  conditions  are  widely  prevalent. 
First  of  all,  it  behooves  us  to  guard  against  the  common 
error  that  the  transition  was  brief  and  rapid.  The  very 
opposite  is  the  truth.  Rather  may  it  be  almost  affirmed 
that  the  transition  stage  was  prolonged  indefinitely.  Cer- 
tainly some  sections  of  the  population  never  fully  emerged 
from  the  nomadic  state.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  minor 
traces  of  tribalism  in  the  permanent  beliefs  and  social 
prejudices  of  the  people.  These  were  almost  ineradicable, 
and  they  were  only  slowly  extruded  by  the  force  of  pro- 
phetic universalism  (§  399).  Actual  dwellers  in  tents, 
forming  distinct  communities,  were  found  up  to  the  very 
close  of  the  monarchy,  after  a  residence  within  Israel 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  settlement  (Jer.  xxxv.  6  ff ; 

cf.  §  416).     Larger  or  smaller  communities  of  shepherds 
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were  scattered  over  extensive  districts,  not  merely  east  of 
the  Jordan,  where  they  formed  the  prevailing  type,  but 
in  Canaan  proper  as  well,  particularly  in  the  territory  of 
Judah.  Even  when  these  aggregations  clustered  about 
fixed  centres,  the  manners  and  traditions  of  the  nomad 
still  prevailed.  The  difficulty  of  abrogating  the  essential 
tribal  law  of  Uood-revenge  was  anticipated  in  the  funda- 
mental legislation  (Ex.  xxi.  18).  The  practice  continued 
to  prevail  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  kingdom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  The 
common  speech  of  the  people  bears  testimony  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  ancient  social  institutions.  ^^To  your 
tents,  O  Israel ! "  ^  wa»  the  watchword  of  insurrection  in 
times  long  after  the  encampment  had  been  abandoned  as 
the  centre  of  national  life  (1  K.  xii.  16;  cf.  2  Sam.  xx.  1). 
In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxiii.  20;  701  B.C.),  and 
even  at  the  close  of  the  Exile  (Isa.  liv.  2;  cf.  Jer.  x.  20), 
the  tent  is  still  the  symbol  of  the  community.  It  is  only 
in  New  Testament  times  that  it  becomes  the  symbol  of  an 
individual  life  (2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  18  f .). 

§  466.  The  importance  of  the  tenacity  of  the  nomadic 
spirit,  along  with  the  persistence  of  the  nomadic  habit,  is 
not  easily  overestimated.  Its  suggestions  for  our  imme- 
diate purpose  are  obvious.  But  its  significance  is  not 
exhausted  by  its  influence  on  the  historica]  development 
of  later  Israel.  The  perpetual  survivals,  gaunt  and  rugged 
or  kindly  and  gentle,  of  the  genius  of  tribalism — in  social 
us^e,  in  religious  belief,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  the  lingering  reminiscences  of  word  and  phrase  —  testify 
eloquently  and  convincingly  to  a  long  antecedent  history 
of  the  Hebrew  community  separate  from  the  nations 
(Numb,  xxiii.  9).  This  is  a  monument,  variously  in- 
scribed, that  speaks  trumpet-tongued  where  so  many 
other  voices  are  silent.  The  assumption  that  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a  brief  corporate  existence  before  they  appeared 

^  A  phrase  implying  a  return  to  the  primary  independence  of  nomadic 
life,  and  a  renouncing  of  allegiance  to  a  centralizing  monarch. 
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on  the  borders  of  Canaan  can  be  shown  from  these  memo- 
rials, if  by  nothing  else,  to  be  a  baseless  figment. 

§  467.  A  clear  distinction  must,  however,  be  made 
between  the  condition  of  the  population  as  a  whole  and 
that  of  the  less  numerous  and  influential  portion  of  the 
community  which  retained  to  the  end  a  preference  for  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  wilderness.  This  latter 
element  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  particularly  into  account 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  society,  except  as  ajffording  illus- 
tration of  primitive  habits.  With  regard  to  the  historic 
Israel,  we  may  mark  as  a  clear  dividing  point,  in  social  as 
well  as  in  political  progress,  the  era  of  the  establishment  of 
monarchy.  Before  this  epoch,  the*  condition  of  Israel  in 
Palestine  may  be  characterized  as  aemi-^nomadic:  This  crisis, 
strictly  speaking,  marks  the  limit  of  the  above  indicated 
period  of  transition.  The  tendencies  and  movements  that 
made  for  consolidation  and  complexity  of  social  structure 
multiplied  rapidly  as  soon  as  a  central  authority  was 
established.  And,  as  we  have  seen  (§  50 ;  cf .  188  ff.),  a 
wide  extension  of  power  was  not  attained  by  any  of  the 
leaders  of  Israel  till  the  founding  of  the  kingdom. 

§  468.  Centralization  was,  in  fact,  impossible  without 
the  monarchy.  There  is  probably  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  voluntary  confederation  of  tribes,  except  where  the 
society  has  remained  essentially  of  the  nomadic  type. 
When  nomads  come  to  exchange  the  desert  for  the  planta- 
tions  or  bazars  or  factories  of  fixed  settlemeata,  they  break 
up  into  separate  communities,  and  are  united,  if  at  all, 
only  by  force.  This  general  fact  throws  light  upon  the 
original  settlement  of  Palestine  by  the  Canaanites,  who 
are  found  to  have  had  the  kingly  government  only  in 
petty  city-states  (§  36  f.).  The  nomadic  origin  of  these 
communities  is  thus  apparent  apart  from  general  pre- 
sumptive evidence.  What  would  have  become  of  the 
Hebrew  people  if  the  monarchy  had  not  been  Instituted 
is  perhaps  problematical.  But  their  fate  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  been  that  of  their  predecessors.     As  agri- 
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culturists,  tradespeople,  and  artisans,  their  continuance 
under  this  semi-nomadic  type  of  society  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  period  of  intertribal  strife  and  anarchy, 
of  which  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges  give 
so  mournful  an  account,  would  have  been  prolonged  until 
in  sheer  weariness  the  distracted  tribesmen  had  gathered 
around  their  respective  local  centi-es  of  population  and 
chosen  for  themselves  leaders  and  "  judges  "  independent 
of  former  associations.  The  enterprise  of  Abimelech 
(Jud.  ix.)  would  have  been  repeated  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  his  in  many  cities,  and  numerous  petty  king- 
doms would  have  replaced  the  ideal  of  a  united  Israel. 
It  was  the  unifying  bond  of  a  common  allegiance  to 
Jehovah,  and  the  perpetual  sense  of  common  danger,  that 
mainly  kept  the  tribes  together.  But  even  these  would 
not  have  much  longer  sufficed.  How  clear  a  proof  is 
afforded  by  even  the  precarious  coherence  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Israel  that  the  time  of  the  Judges  did  not  extend 
over  many  generations  I  To  have  survived  a  century  and 
a  half  of  abnormal  distracting  and  exhausting  social  vicis- 
situdes is  itself  an  evidence  of  unequalled  racial  and 
national  vitality. 

§  469.  But  we  •  are  anticipating  some  of  the  results 
of  a  more  special  examination.  What  are  our  data  for 
determining  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  community  and 
its  gradual  development  during  this  period  of  transition  ? 
It  is  fortunate  that  while  no  direct  delineation  of  the 
manners  and  usages  of  the  time  has  been  left  us,  we  still 
have  a  twofold  illustration  of  the  subject  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  pictorial  and  clarifying  effect. 
We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  incidental  notices  of  the 
historical  books,  especially  of  Judges  and  Samuel ;  on  the 
other,  we  have  the  laws  and  kindred  prescriptions,  which 
were  framed  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  during  the 
early  years  of  the  settlement.  The  one  enlightens  us 
from  without ;  the  other  illumines  the  subject  from  within. 
As  to  the  complementary  matter  of  the  growth  of  the 
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commnnity,  our  main  recourse  will  be  to  trace  the  neces* 
sary  workings  of  the  institutions  of  Israel  within  the 
shifting  boundary  lines  of  the  families,  the  clans,  the  tribes, 
and  the  nation. 

§  470.  We  naturally  first  inquire  into  the  social  and 
political  status  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  when  they 
entered  Canaan.  If  our  conclusions  already  drawn  are 
at  all  well  founded,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  at 
least  a  general  answer  to  the  question.  What  we  were 
able  to  gather  as  to  their  condition  in  Egypt  indicated 
that  they  were  something  more  than  ordinaiy  bands  of 
desert  rovers.  We  found  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  solidarity,  of  a  grade  of  culture  much  advanced  beyond 
barbarism,  of  such  an  increase  in  numbers  as  would  justify 
their  hope  of  becoming  a  nation  (§  486  if.).  Their  sub- 
sequent life  in  the  wilderness  more  than  confirms  the 
supposition.  Their  great  need  was  a  better  organization 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  national  feeling.  At  least  the 
beginnings  were  made  in  the  way  of  discipline  and  of 
political  education  (§  454  ff.).  They  became  habituated 
under  the  direction  and  training  of  Moses  to  a  wider 
outlook  than  the  bounds  of  the  family  or  the  tribe,  to  a 
richer  hope  than  the  mere  expectation  of  daily  bread. 
Just  as  their  survival  of  the  long  oppression  in  Egypt 
testifies  to  their  inherent  vitality  and  their  numerical 
strength,  so  their  triumph  over  the  dangers  and  disin- 
tegrating forces  of  their  long  desert  wanderings  avouches 
their  increasing  fitness  to  cope  with  more  destructive  and 
more  insidious  foes  than  Pharaoh  and  his  taskmasters. 

§  471.  But  it  would  be  a  cardinal  error  to  confine  this 
advance  to  a  mere  augmentation  of  military  power  or  of 
external  resources  generally.  What  was  vital  and  potential 
in  their  development  was  the  awakening  and  nourishing 
of  a  spirit  of  heroic  endeavour,  an  assurance  of  a  larger 
national  destiny  than  the  occupation  and  retention  of  the 
moat  eligible  oasis  of  northern  Arabia.  Without  such  an 
inspiration,  the  possession  of  a  permanent  home  in  Canaan 
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would  have  been  to  them  au  impossibility.  Now  that  we 
see  how  they  were  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  we  perceive 
also  that  the  feeling  must  have  been  widespread  and 
general ;  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  corporate  conviction. 
What  it  really  had  for  its  vitalizing  and  nourishing  prin- 
ciple was  a  common  faith  in  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 
Rude  and  immature  as  this  faith  must  have  been,  it  was 
yet  deeply  rooted.  And  —  what  we  are  specially  to  mark 
—  it  was  a  national  feeling.  It  drew  its  energizing  force 
from  motives  broader  and  deeper  than  the  interests  or  the 
ambitions  of  the  family  or  the  kin  or  the  clan.  Cherished 
as  it  was  by  individuals,  it  was  not  cherished  primarily  as 
a  merely  personal  sentiment.  Such  a  thing  was  simply 
unimaginable  in  ancient  Oriental  society,  where  the  single 
individual  life  was  an  anomaly  and  a  religious  as  well  as 
social  disability.  The  family  group,  the  clan,  or  the 
tribe  was  the  horizon  of  the  world  into  which  the  early 
Hebrew  was  born.  And  if  his  thought  and  imagination 
ranged  beyond  the  widest  of  these  limits,  it  could  only 
be  because  he  had  already  become  virtually  a  citizen  of  a 
state^  a  component  element  of  a  nation.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, I  repeat,  is  demanded  for  Israel  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Canaan,  and  in  virtue  of  the  very  fact  of 
that  occupation. 

§  472.  We  are  justified  in  proceeding  a  step  further. 
When  we  recognize  accomplished  facts  universally  ad- 
mitted, we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  all  the  necessary 
antecedents.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews, 
while  it  supports  the  Biblical  presuppositions  as  to  their 
political  and  social  status,  confirms  also  the  Biblical  state- 
ments as  to  the  successive  stages  and  the  method  of  the 
occupation.  The  geneml  course  of  the  conquest,  as  we 
gather  it  from  the  accounts  given  in  Numbers  and  Joshua, 
is  to  the  following  effect.  The  Hebrews  at  first  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  and,  hav- 
ing failed  in  this,  they,  after  a  lengthy  period  of  prepara- 
tion, moved  upon  Canaan  from  the  eastern  side.    Territory 
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to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  taken  from  a  formidable 
remnant  of  the  Amorites  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  in 
this  region  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  a  portion 
of  Manasseh  received  their  possessions.  Canaan  proper 
was  entered  at  Jericho.  From  this  point  of  vantage  the 
subjection  of  the  countiy  was  gradually  effected.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  of  the  matter  was  taken  for 
granted  in  the  historical  summary  given  in  our  first  vol- 
ume (§  183  ff.).  The  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  has 
commended  it  to  general  acceptance  by  critics  and  his- 
torians. Even  those  who  reject  all  the  details  of  the 
sacred  narrative  admit^  at  least  that  the  entrance  was 
made  from  the  eastern  side,  and  that  the  territory  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  was  occupied  and  cultivated  by  Hebrews 
before  Western  Palestine  was  entered  by  them. 

§  473.  Added  assurance  may  be  gained  from  a  few 
brief  considerations.  (1)  Canaan  proper  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  could  not  have  been  entered  successfully  from 
the  south  except  by  an  invading  force  vastly  superior  in 
war  to  anything  which  the  Hebrews  could  muster.  The 
natural  defences  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  hill  country, 
and  the  barriers  in  the  way  of  marching  have  always  prac- 
tically decided  this  question.  (2)  The  phenomenon  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  decisive  movement 
was  made  by  a  wholesale,  systematic,  simultaneous  inva- 
sion ^  by  all  the  Hebrew  clans  together.  The  Canaanites 
were  no  doubt  divided  by  their  political  genius  and  their 
long  habit  of  segregation  in  their  walled  cities.     But  any 

1  Stade,  GVI.  p.  116  ff.,  132  ff.,  while  denying  on  critical  gronndB 
the  whole  story  of  the  military  operations  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan, 
tries  to  show  how  the  Hebrews  became  an  agricultural  people  in  that 
region,  and  then,  through  an  increase  of  the  population  beyond  the 
nourishing  capacity  of  the  country,  migrated  by  detachments  into  Western 
Palestine.  Wellhausen,  the  leader  of  his  school,  shows  more  historical 
insight  (see  Skizzen^  etc.,  p.  7  and  14 ;  and  IJG.  p.  14  f.).  Stade^s  theory 
of  the  occupation  is  fully  disproved  by  G.  A.  Smith,  HG.  p.  669  ff.  ; 
cf .  274  m 
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considerable  section  of  them  was  still  strong  enough  to 
beat  back  a  divided  Israel,  in  spite  of  their  losses  through 
former  invasions  (§  166  f.).  (8)  The  Biblical  story  of  the 
Exodus,  the  attempt  on  Southern  Palestine,  the  desert 
mai'ching,  the  attack  from  the  east,  the  line  of  invasion, 
and  the  method  of  the  conquest,  is  the  only  account  that 
has  come  down  to  us  of  a  unique  event  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable. But,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  main  con- 
verging lines  of  the  tradition  harmonize  with  one  another, 
and  the  essential  elements  of  the  whole  representation 
are  mutually  consistent.  If  Israel's  survival  of  the  long 
Egyptian  residence,  the  Exodus,  the  leadership  of  a  great 
commander  and  organizer,  the  occupation  of  Canaan  itself, 
ai-e  indisputable  matters  of  history,  then  all  of  the  material 
facts  that  set  forth  the  successive  stages  in  the  action  are 
not  only  natural,  but  we  may  even  say  necessaiy. 

§  474.  We  may  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the 
process  of  settlement  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new 
settlers  grew  and  changed  'in  their  permanent  home.  A 
glance  at  the  code  of  laws  contained  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  com- 
monly called  the  **Book  of  the  Covenant,"  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  was  intended  for  a  people  who  had  advanced 
beyond,  but  not  very  far  beyond,  the  pastoral  stage.  Cities 
are  never  once  alluded  to  directly,^  and  there  is  not  a 
single  statute  which  necessarily  has  to  do  with  conditions 
of  life  in  walled  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
enactments  refer  expressly  to  agricultural  conditions,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  imply  them.  The  direct  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious.  The  Hebrews  for  a 
long  while  after  the  general  invasion  did  not  inhabit 
cities,  at  least  not  in  large  bodies.     Of  those  which  they 


1  In  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  10),  the 
phrase  **thy  client  {yer)  that  is  within  thy  gates"  is  quite  exceptional  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Deuteronomic  origin.  Notice  that  in  the 
passage  (Ex.  xxi.  13)  referring  to  an  asylum  for  the  innocent  manslayer, 
the  word  ** place"  is  used,  and  not  the  term  *'  city"  of  refuge,  wliich  is 
the  form  used  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  priestly  code. 
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early  succeeded  in  conquering,  they  occupied  at  first  but 
few.  One  reason,  therefore,  is  connected  with  the  usage 
and  policy  of  victorious  invaders  generally.  As  a  rule, 
an  alternative  was  struck  between  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  treatment.  When  an  enemy  was  rebellious,  ex- 
cessively turbulent,  and  permanently  dangerous,  his  cities 
would  be  destroyed.  But  the  ordinary  principle  was  to 
put  the  peoples  holding  the  cities  under  tribute.  By  this 
means  they  became  a  source  of  profit  to  the  new  occupants 
of  the  land,  who  also  had  in  view  their  ultimate  amalga- 
mation, and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  the  dominant 
people.  After  a  conquest  was  effected  in  any  district,  it 
was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  supposed  to  keep  the 
Canaanites  tributaiy,  since  (§  87 ;  cf .  §  86)  they  were  ac- 
customed to  live  in  small,  isolated  communities.  Thus 
they  were  in  many  instances  allowed  to  continue  their  old 
manner  of  life,  though  the  towns  themselves  were  invested 
by  a  sufficient  garrison  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14)  ^  to  keep  order 
and  prevent  conspiracy  or  revolt. 

§  475.  Again,  the  Hebrews  did  not  as  a  rule  live  in 
the  conquered  cities  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
settlement,  because  they  were  not  at  all  adapted  or 
inclined  to  such  a  life.  There  were  among  them  few  of 
the  commercial  or  industrial  class.  What  they  preferred 
to  do  was  to  occupy  plantations  and  estates,  once  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  have  them  worked 
by  their  slaves,  most  of  whom  were  naturally  subjugated 
Canaanites.  Vineyards,  olive  yards,  barley  and  wheat 
fields,  were  found  ready  at  hand.  For  the  cattle  which 
they  brought  with  them  pasture  was  available ;  nor  was  it 
necessary  to  turn  many  of  them  to  agricultural  uses,  since 
the  oxen  and  the  asses  and  the  sheep  of  their  serfs  became 
their  property  along  with  the  former  owners.  The  promi- 
nence of  these  animals  as  valuable  possessions  in  the  earli- 
est legislation  is  very  noticeable.     Equally  remarkable  is 

^  As  was  done  by  the  Philistines  among  the  Hebrews  themselyes,  1  Saxa 
xiv.ljEE. 
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the  abfience  of  all  meution  of  the  horse  and  the  camel.  Not 
that  these  animals  were  not  famUiar  to  the  residents  of 
Canaan.  The  camel  was  an  indispensable  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  desert  and  the  lands  beyond.  The 
horse  was,  to  be  sure,  not  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  agri- 
culture in  the  earlier  times,^  nor  yet  for  riding,  .probably 
not  even  for  war.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have 
been  entirely  discarded  in  Canaan,  where  it  had  been  in 
vogue  for  militaiy  puiposes  since  the  Egyptian  times. 
The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  all  other  animals  than  the 
ox,  the  ass,  and  the  sheep  were  irrelevant  to  the  juris* 
prudence  of  a  society  which  was  so  purely  agricultural. 
Other  indications  of  the  sphere  of  application  of  this  body 
of  laws  are  the  statutes  relating  to  the  protection  (xxii.  5  f .) 
and  cultivation  (xxiii.  10  ff.)  of  fields  and  vineyards,  to  the 
law  of  the  first-fruits,  and  to  that  of  the  three  great  feasts. 
But,  indeed,  surviving  features  of  the  pastoral  life  so 
slowly  abandoned  are  everywhere  apparent.  Cattle  are 
not  only  of  practical  service;  they  constitute,  also,  the 
chief  capital  or  chattels.  Justice  is  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  elementary  principles  of  retaliation  and 
compensation.  ^^  Personal  injuries  fall  under  the  law  of 
retaliation,  just  as  murder  does.  The  principle  of  retalia- 
tion is  conceived  as  legitimate  vengeance  (xxi.  20,  21, 
margin).  Except  In  this  form  there  is  no  punishment, 
but  only  compensation."  ^ 

§  476.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  at  least  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  for  many  decades  after 
the  settlement.  Broadly  speaking,  this  semi-pastoral, 
semi-agricultural  type  of  society  prevailed  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Judges.  It  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  so.  Not  one  generation  or  two  could  convert 
a  race  of  cattle-tendei-s  into  tradesmen,  or  dwellers  in 

*  Isa.  xxviii.  28,  however,  refers  to  long-established  usages.  It  has 
been  suspected  that  the  reading  is  wrong,  becatise  the  term  used  is  the 
one  employed  for  chariotrhorses. 

«  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC.  Ist  ed.  p.  336 ;  cf .  2d  ed.  p.  340  f . 
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tents  into  builders  of  cities.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  contemporary  records  is  redolent  of  the  life  of  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  the 
book  of  Ruth  represent  the  same  social  conditions  all 
the  more  vividly  from  their  poetic  and  idyllic  character. 
The  leading  men  up  to  the  new  era  under  David  were 
men  of  the  country  or  inhabitants  of  villages.  David 
himself  was  the  last  of  that  renowned  order  of  nobility. 
It  is  the  land-holder  with  his  retinue  of  "  servants  "  who 
is  the  representative  man  in  this  democracy,  the  man  of 
force  and  worth.*  How  different  it  became  under  the 
rule  of  the  Kings,  when  this  same  land-owner,  the  first 
among  his  equals,  became  a  peer  in  the  new  order  of 
nobility !  He  speedily  developed  into  the  grasping,  oppres- 
sive land-grabber,  having  his  residence  in  the  city,  reduc« 
ing  the  small  peasant  proprietor  to  serfdom,  and  by  this 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  Isiuel  subvert- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  state. 

§  477.  Clearness  of  conception  on  these  points  is  essen- 
tial. No  sudden  revolution  was  accomplished  in  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  Israel  by  their  change  of  residence. 
To  adapt  a  figure  of  Victor  Hugo,*  the  curve  of  the  tran- 
sition was  never  so  much  increased  as  that  progress  was 
thereby  checked.  The  most  outstanding  fact  has  been 
already  referred  to  (§  47*4),  but  it  needs  further  eluci- 
dation. Life  in  large  and  powerful  cities  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  till  the  kingly  era,  though  the 
necessity  of  gathering-places  and  walled  towns  early  made 

1  The  Hebrew  word  for  wealth  (s^n)  is  the  same  as  that  for  capacity 
and  moral  worth.  Hence  the  two  notions  are  often  combined  in  descrip- 
tions of  men  or  types  of  character.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  magistrates 
who  were  to  be  appointed  according  to  Ex.  xviii.  (§  466)  were  to  be  men 
of  this  double  qualification  (v.  21,  26).  A  man  proved  his  worth  by  his 
possessions  (cf.  Job).  It  was  only  in  the  later  times  of  changed  social 
conditions  that  poverty  and  affliction  were  esteemed  as  compatible  with 
moral  excellence.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
relative  ages  of  several  compositions  of  disputed  date  (cf.  §  606). 

3  Les  Misirables,  Part  IV,  Book  I,  ch.  ii. 
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ilselffelt  (§  48S  f.,  501).  This  appears  piaialyi  enough 
from  the  historicsll  notices.  We  are  familiar  with  Shilob, 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  Ramah,  Gibeah.  These  are  among  the 
places  mentioned  in  Judges  and  Samuel  as  the  scenes 
of  activitj  or  centres  of  influences.  They  are  all  atj  best 
insignificant  towns*  They  were  defended  by  Walls  and 
gates,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  they  were  not  the  hisn 
torioal  fortresses  known  to  us  from  the  annals  of  .Tboth-i 
mes  III  (§  146),  the  El  Amama  tablets  (§  152),.  thri 
monuments  of  .Ramses  II  (§  168),  or  eveii  those  detailed 
in  the  lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  Those  cities  tiiat  were 
overcome  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  combined  onslaught'  <A 
the  first  stage  of  the  invasion  we  must  assume  to  haver 
been  only  slowly  rebuilt.  With  those  that*  remained^ 
intermittent  war  of  the  guerilla  sort  was  waged,  mth 
the  result  that  many  of  them  became  finally  tributary* 
(Jud.  i.  28  ff.),  tod  the  rest  were  not  sulidiied  at  all 
till  the  era  of  the  monarchy.  Sheohem  plays  a  prominent 
rdle;  but  it  was  then  a  Canaanitish  town.  MostTof  thd 
cities  of  Canaan  were  really  made  over  again..  Those  that 
were  destroyed  were  renewed  in  outward  form:  Thbsa 
that  survived  were  transformed  in  the  character  of  iheiir 
population.  There  was  but  one  way  for  the  Hebreiws  to 
fulfil  their  destiny^  and  that  was  to  conform  to  it.  '  'Even 
the  cities  which  they  fotind  ready  made  they  oould  not  at 
first  utilise.  The  Hebrew  city,  ho  less  than  the  Cailaanitic^ 
wiis  an  institutioii,  an  a&Lr  6f  growth  and  developments* 
Even  the  gate  of  the  elders  (Ruth  it.  1  f.),'  the  nuoleui^ 
of  the  city,  was  irrelevant  to  the  Hebrew  society -of ^he; 
earlier  years  of  the  occupation.  The  conndl  miist  stilL 
be  held  before  the  tent  of  the  tribal  :6r  family  chiefs  •  N6 
doubt  new  forms  of  social  integraticm  wei^  speedily  mani- 
fested.  Small  communities  began  to  crystallize,  especially. 
airound  business  and  religious  centres,  and  thub  the  new. 
wad  bleifcded  with  the  old  in  the  civic  life  of  IsraeL 

'  §  478.     The  political  progress  of  the  Hebrews  «t .  the* 
end  of  the  first  half-ceatuxy  may  be  roughly  indLcatedj 
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Northern  and  Central  Palestine  were  still  more  fully  taken 
up  by  the  new  settlers  than  was  the  south  ooontry  (§  186 
ff.).  Many  of  the  larger  fortresses  (pa  elerated  points) 
were  «till  held  by  the  Oanaanite^*  Theyalleys  were 
mainly  but  not  exclusively  (Jud.  i.  Id)  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  the  newcomers.  The  importance  of  this 
oiroumstaiice  is  plain.  If  Israel  is,  aa  the  whole,  stronger 
than  Canaan,  the  latter  may  be  more  isolated  than  ever 
before:  For  the  command  of  the  lowlands  and  the  ravines 
makes  'ccnnmuuication  easy  on  every  sid^.  The  native 
fortresseia  are  being  surrounded  by  a  network  of  hostile 
forces,  which  is  dr&wn  closer  and  tighter  till  political  life 
and  movement  are  stilled.  But  the  process  is  long,  and 
here  and  there  a  strong  and  anoient  fortress  like  Jeru- 
salem is  able  to  hoM  out  and  command  the  surrounding 
distriot,  even  till  the  time  of  David,  the  restorer  of  Israel 
and  the  final  conqueror  of  Canaan.  The  length  of  the 
task  of  subjugation  attests  its  shywneas  and  difficulty. 
It  is,  indeed,  plain  that  no  <x>mbined  effort  could  be  made 
to  dislodge  Israel  after  the  days  of  Joshua.  But  many 
a  time  did  the  beleaguered  Canaanites  swoop  down  upon 
the  Hebrew  settlements,  harassed  as  these  often  were  by 
outsifde  foes. 

§  479.  Scanty  reminiscences  flash  out  now  and  then 
an  illuminating  gleam  over  the  obscurity  of  the  period. 
Particularly  suggestive  is  the  episode  of  Shamgar« 
Aoeording  to  the  Song  of  Deborah  <Jud.  v.  6)  the 
Hebrews  4Df  Central  Palestine  were/ in  his  time,  sorely 
pressed.  ^^The.  highways  were  unused,"  because  the 
Canaanites  had  taken  advantage  of  the  losses  inflicted  in 
th^  reoent  invasion  by  Moab  to  lie  in  wait  for  travellers 
and  messengers,  shepherds  and  field-labourers,  and  thus 
to  cut  off  communication  between  the  settlements  of 
Israel.  Manifestly.^  numerous  formidable  castles  and 
fortresses  were-  still  manned  by  Canaanites  about  11<M 
B.C.,  **so  the  wlayfarers  used  to  walk  by  circuitous  paths.." 
A  sudden  raid  by  the  Philistines  is^  announced.    :They 
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broke  into  the  plain  of  Megiddo  by  the  well-^frequented 
route  upon  which  they  were  often  later  to  march.  ,We 
are  simply  told  (Jud.  iii.  81)  that  ^^Shamgsur,  the  son  of 
Anath)  smote  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with 
ox-goads."  But  how  instructive  is  the  picture!  A  hasty 
levy  brings  out  a  band  of  sturdy  shephenhi.  These  are 
not  the  only  warriors  of  Israel ;  but  they  are  the  surest 
and  readiest.  The  kernel  of  the  nation  is  still  pastoral  ] 
Spears  and  perhaps  a  few  swords  (§  614>  are  to  be  had 
elsewhere.  But  to  this  old  chief  and  his  men  the  aeona^ 
tomed  weapons  are  nearest  at  hand,  and  wielded  by  them 
they  are  sufficient.  The  Philistines  are  beiten  bbck* 
But  a  more  desperate  foe  is  preparing  a  more  formidablei 
array.  The  last  great  straggle  is  to  be  waged  for  tba 
possesfilion  of  the  fairest  and  most  coveted  portadn  of 
Palestine;  Israel  has,  by  dint  o£  long  and  gradual 
aggression,  gained  the  richest  districts  od  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  in  the  fertile  plain  itself* 
Naphtali  and  Zebulon  are  encroaching  slotrly  and  sucely 
upon  the  Oanaanitic  reserves  to  the  west  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.  The  time  is  favourable  for  retrieval  and 
revenge.  Israel  is  disunited.  The  tribes  have  ceased 
to  act  in  common.  In  any  case  they  cannot  communicate 
with  one  another^  ^  The  peasantry  are  no  more^  they  are 
no  more  "  (v.  7).  On  whom  should  Israel  rely?  A  ohief 
and  chieftainess  arise.  The  covenant  at  Sinai  has  still 
its  power  to  bind  the  pe6ple  of  Jehovah.  Deborah,  the 
chieftainesBy  is  also  a  ^^ prophetess"  (cf.  §  '423).-  She 
knows  the  secret  of  Israel's  s^^ength:  unity  ina  common 
devotion  to  Jehovah.  She  inspires  the  general,  Barak, 
»ot  merely  with  her  zeal  against  the  enemy,  but  with  her 
faith  in  Jehovah.  In  spite  of  the  ^'circuitous! ways '!  the 
leaders  of  the  clans  are  reached.  All  lirael:  is  once  more 
aroused,  thoiigh  all  do  not  respond.  The  battle  is  fought 
on  the  banks  of  the  famous  '*  old  river  Eishon  "  (v.  21), 
Again  the  victory  is  with  Israel,  though  again  the  people 
are  short  of  weapons. 
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§  480.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  arrived  h^re  at  a  criti* 
cal  point.  With  this  last  general  struggle  against  the 
Canaanites  Israel  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  relig- 
iously,  politically,  and  socially.  No  wonder  that  a  great 
national  ode  was  now  sung  and  forever  preserved !  The 
old  tribal  brotherhood  was  breaking  up,  and  Israel  could 
not  present  a  united  front  against  its  foes  till  a  century 
of  disintegration  and  readjustment  had  passed.  This 
was  the  last  great  gathering  of  the  clans.  Hitherto  three 
powerful  motives  had  kept  together,  in  emergencies  at 
least,  the  dominant  central  tribes.^  These  were  fidelity 
to  Jehovah,  the  need  of  common  action  against  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  tribal  (H^anization.  For  political 
and  social  advantage  the  last  is  the  most  potent  of 
the  three.  Religion,  the  first  motive,  is  at  bottom  a 
personal  matter.  Its  outward  expression  in  ancient 
society  —  ceremony,  ritual,  sacrifice  —  is,  no  doubt,  the 
stroii^est  uniting  bond,  the  fundamental  basis,  and  the 
enduring  symbol  of  corporate  fellowship.  But  when 
external  influences  intervene  to  prevent  common  worship 
on  more  than  a  local  scale,  when  new  modes  of  life 
supervene  upon  and  gradually  suj^lant  the  old,  then  the 
religious  feeling  more  easily  finds  satisfaction  with  ti 
shorter  pilgrimage,  at  a  nearer  shrine,  with  new  fellow* 
worahi'ppers,  it  may  be,  or  even  with  unaccustomed  or 
modified  rites.  So  was  it  with  Israel  after  a  few  decades 
of  the  new  conditions  of  life  in  Canaan. 

§  481.  This  was  (me  of  the  main  reasons  why  a  siii^le 
central  sanctuary  was  pKresoribed,  a  requirement  which 
thus  had  a  strong  political  as  well  as  moral  juatifictUiion. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  difficult  it  then  was  of  realiea- 
tion.  And  without  this  centralization  of  warship,  a 
common  faith  in  Jehovah,  which  was  the  main  inspiration 
of  national  feeling,  could  not  be  maintained.  We  may 
put  the  case  briefly.     Trust  in  the  God  of  Israel  had 

>  In  Barak^s  army  were  represented  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  Issachar, 
Manasseh,  Kphraim,  Benjamin. 
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brought  the  tribes  together  to  the  borders  of  Canaan.  It 
had  made  their  first  attacks  successful.  It  had  kept 
them  united,  at  least  in  the  decisive  struggles,  until  the 
power  of  the  Canaanites  was  broken.  But  it  failed  as  a 
eommon  impulse  against  the  divisive  forces  which  hence- 
forth prevailed  until  the  new  monarchical  principle 
brought  the  people  together  once  more  under  new  condi^ 
tions.  We  may  observe,  moreover,  that  the  Worship  of 
Jehovah  ceased  to  be  an  enthusiastic,  inspiring,  national 
sentiment,  not  merely  because  of  the  development  of  local 
interests  leading  to  the  establishment  of  local  assemblies, 
or  because  of  the  distracting  effect  of  subsequent  attacks 
here  and  there  on  the  borders  of  Israel  and  actual  devas-^ 
tations  of  its  territory;  but,  above  all,  because  of  the 
disturbing  and  deteriorating  influences  of  the  Canaanitio 
worship  itself. 

§  482.  It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  cities  that  was  most  strongly  felt  in  this 
direction.^  Hebrew  society  in  Canaan  was  purer  and 
freer  in  its  original  seats  among  the  pastures  and  the 
plantations.  The  cities,  which  remained  so  largely 
Canaanitic  in  population,  if  not  always  in  allegiance, 
became  ever  more  and  more  a  menace  to  the  worship  and 
a  snare  to  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah*  Thus  we  see  that 
the  same  tendencies  which  made  for  social  disintegratioir 
and  the  relaxing  of  the  tribal  bonds,  promoted  also  relig- 
ious degfeneration,  infidelity,  and  consequent  disunion.- 
And  so  we  find  all  the  three  ^raotivds  to  united  action 
and  sentiment  simultaneously  weakened  and  corrupted. 

^  TlitiB  we  find  that  instances  of  idolatry  ai%  mentioned  in  connection 
witti  cities.  For  exainple  the  altar  at  Ba'al,  under  tbe  immediata  protect 
tion  ol  the  father  of  Gideon,  has  aa  its  defenders  *^  the  men  of  the  city  ** 
(Jod.  vi.  27  fiP.).  It  was  the  Ba'al  of  the,city  of  Shechem  that  seduced  the 
neighbouring  Hebrews  after  the  death  of  Gideon  (Jud.  viii.  33 ;  cf.  ix. 
46>.  The  same  thing  is  ttue  of  the  practice  of  gross' licentiousness.  For 
instance,  it  Is  in  the  town  of  Glbeah  of  Benjamin  that  those  deeds  wevf 
wrought  which  aroused  the  Hebrew  tribes  to  a  sense,  of  the  awful  d^nera- 
tion  of  morals  brought  about  by  association  with  the  Canaanites  (Jud.  xix.). 
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§  488. .  We  may  say,  broadly  speaking,  that  it  was 
the  effort  to  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  and  obligations  of 
liie  in  cities  that  brought  about  the  disruption  of  Hebrew 
society  as  a  necessary  step  towards  its  reorganization  in 
higher  and  more  efficient  forms.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
draw  an  outline  sketch  of  the  elementary  community 
which  is  typical  of  this  intermediate  stage.  How  the 
Semitic  city  of  the  ancient  time  was  founded*  how  it 
grew,  how  it  was  constituted,  and  how  it  was  governed 
we  have  already  seen  (§81  ff*).  These  more  outward 
aspects  may  now  be  supplemented  by  an  account  of  its 
inner  life  and  movement.  It  is  often  said  that  Oriental 
manners  do  not  change,  and  that  a  modem  Eastern  town 
offers  a  good  representation  of  an  ancient  city  of  Pales** 
tine.^  There  is  much  that  is  true  in  the  suggestion,  but 
much  also  that  is  misleading.  Every  great  period  in  the 
history  of  every  race  of  mankind  impresses  its  own  dis- 
tinctive symbolism  of  outward  expression,  not  merely 
upon  the  figures  and  faces  of  men,  but  also  upon  all  the 
works  of  their  hands,  their  habitations,  and  their  whole 
mechanical  environment.  In  all  the  products  of  human 
action  there  are  marks  of  life  and  thought  and,  therefore, 
also  the  conditions  of  variation  as  well  a^  of  perpetua-* 
tion  of  form  and  type.  National  character  is  depicted  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  the  style  of  their  furniture, 
fmd  in  the  prpducts  of  the  useful  arts  generally,  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  movement,  the  address,  and  the  social 
bearing  of  the  men  of  the  time. 

§  434.  Such  features  of  the  special  life  of  the  Hebrew 
city  we  cannot  wholly  reproduce.  But  of  some  matters 
of  interest  we  may  be  reasonably  sure.  We  may  say,  for 
example,  that,  except  for  purposes  of  war  or  training  for 
war,  or  of  tribal  or  national  feastl^  and  religious  pilgrim- 
ages, the  city  was  the  exclusive  gathering-point  of  its 
own  proper  conununity.  As  city  or  village  life  grew 
more  and  more,  the  family  at  the  one  extreme,  and  the 
tribe  or  even  the  clan  at  the  other,  grew  less  and  less. 
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The  residents  ei  a  oity  might  possitdy  be  iiU  oar  nedrly  ^ 
of  the  same  tribe;  they  would  hardly  be  all  of  theisam^ 
clan^  or  of  the  same  kin  or  family  gToa{>^(l  SaJba.  xk.  ^> 
Their  religions  serrioes,  except  upon  great  cfccaisions^ 
would  be  held  more  and  more  apart.  Their  work, 
whether  commercial  or  industrial,  would  become  greatly 
more  specialized.  New  guilds  of  tradesmen  w^mld  be 
added  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  makers  of  agrionlttiral 
implements,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stoneeuttem*  Han«t- 
mills  became  the  property  of  nearly  every  house,  but  often 
the  larger  mills,  turned  by  asses,  were  used  for  whole 
neighbourhoods*  Husbandmen,  before  almost  uii^known, 
were  n6w  the  preyaiHng  type  of  labouring  men.  These 
branched. off  into  several  classes*  The  raising  ef  eeireals 
and  of  flax  and  hemp  now  divided  the  interests  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  with  the  rearing  and  tending  of  cattle* 
Besides^  there  was  the  care  of  the  vine,  the  iig,  and  the 
olive,  which  represented  so  largely  the  productiveness  of 
Palestine.  The  smiths  and  founders,  the  potters  and 
weavers,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  new  eom«- 
plex  society,  now  developed  into  artists  and  designers. 
The  stationary  foiiege,  the  wheels  and  the  loom  became  the 
training  schools  for  the  ingenuous  yotitih  who,  in  the  frete, 
simpler  times,  had  no  apprenticeship  to^  works  ol  skill  save 
in  <^e  school  of  the  bow,  the  sling,  and  the  Itaiee.  ^  : 

.  §  486.  It  is  manifest  that  by  the  opamtion  of  sueh 
tendencies  Hebrew  society  was  gradually  bdt  stirelj 
undergoing  a  revolution.  The  change  from  tribal  to 
civic  life  was,  sdcially,  far  more  radidtl  and  distinctive 
than  the  movement  which  later  brought  about  the  moin«- 
archy.  The  latter  altered  the  external  aspect  of  the  state 
by  giving  a  common  direction  and  purpose  to  a  number 
of  communities  otherwise  incapable  of  united  action* 
But  the  former  was  an  internal  revolution.  It  created 
the  communities  themselves,  and  determined  forever  the 
prevailing  type  of  the  social  life  of  Israel.  ,In  trying  to 
apprehend  this  transformation  we  have  heou  specially  con- 
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bemed  with  the  occasions  and  fomns  of  tbo  new  mode  of 
life  in  cities.  We  may  now  suminarilj  'complete  this 
portion  of  our  survey  by  pointing  out  how  the  processes 
by  which  the  new  type  pf  society  was  eroly.ed  brought 
about,  in  spite  of  their  benefits,  a  state  of  things  little 
short  of  anarehy,  and  only  to  be  remedied  by  the  nUixnate 
surrender  of  individual  and  communal  autonomy. 

§  486.  The  dominant  needs  of  the  whole  community 
werri>  prompt  and  faithful  administration  of  justiee  and 
ample  provision  for  the  fulfilment  of  religious  duties* 
These  two  requirements,  which  to  us  modems  seem  inhe- 
rently distinct,  were  to  the  ancient  Semitei^  in  their  more 
priibiitive  social  stages,  practically  inseparable.  A  glanoe 
at  the  modes  and  agencies  of  the  administration  of  law 
iltfring  this  period  is  now  in  order,  and  will  help  us  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  whole  ntiain  question  involved. 
Under  the  fully  develojied  city  government  all  the  essen- 
tial classes  of  official  life  had  atnpleplay  for  their  func'- 
tions;  There  were  first  the  ^^ elders,"  who  represented  the 
old  heads  of  the  families  and  clans  under  the  tribal  system. 
These  functionaries  were'  continued  undeor  the  new  con- 
ditions of  local  government.  But  hereditary  claims, 
when  accompanied'  by  a  sufficient  pioperty  qualification^ 
came  at  length  to  be  an  adequate  title  to  the  office 
(§  569),  and'  in  a  society  where  prescription  held  such 
dway  the  right  of  no  responsible  member  of  the  session 
was  likely  to  be  questioned.  Their  jurisdiction  naturally  ^ 
embraced  matters  of  family  concern  t  disputes  as  to  con- 
jugal relations  (Deut.  xxii.  15  ff.),  about  inhetitances, 
the  division  of  property,^  the  appointment  of  the  goi'l  or 
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^  How  natural  it  was  for  a  Palestinian  to  appeal  in  such  matters  to  a 
man  eminent  for  wisdom  and  justice,  even  if  a  perfect  stranger,  is  shown 
in  the  incident  recorded  in  Luke  zii.  \Z  f.,  and  which  took  plaee  in  times 
long  subse(jhent  to  the  -^^  Judges."  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us  ss 
inevitable  Iropi  .the  custpm  of  having  a  bench  of  magistnMbes  chosen  neitheor 
by  people  nor  king  is  quite  imaginary.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elders 
sat  to  be  conducted  if  necessary,  not  to  thrust  themselves  on  any  one  sup* 
pbsed  to  be  in  need  of  counsel  or  discipline^ '     ' 
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upholder  of  the  family  (Ruth  iv.))  tzhe  settlement  of  blood* 
revenge  (Dent.  xix.  12).  They  also  represented  the  city 
id  eontroversies  with  other  cities  as  to  responsibility  for 
erime,  calamity,  and  the  like  (Deut.  zxi.  1  ff.). 

§  487.  Next  there  were  the  local  **  judges."  These  / 
were,  no  doubt,  originally  appointed  as  arbitrators*  They 
are  not  exactly  a  characteristic  institution  of  civic  as 
opposed  to  nomadic  life,  for  the  Bedawin  have  their  kddu 
as  well  as  their  sheich$.  They  naturally  came  more  and 
more  to  the  front  as  new  classes  of  cases  arose  for  which 
the  law  of  the  tribe  or  the  family  had  made  no  provision. 
Such  cases,  for  example,  as  are  dealt  with  in  the  ^^  Book  of 
the  Covenant"  (§  474)  must  have  led  to  complications  for 
which  no  precedent  could  be  found.  And  it  is  signifi* 
cant  that  the  term  *^  judges  "  does  not  occur  in  that  pri- 
mary legislation.  Yet  the  function  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  mention  of  ** arbitrators"  (E.V.  ** judges"  Ex.  xxi. 
82)  to  whom  appeal  was  to  be  made  in  a  certain  case  of 
special  difficulty.  What  the  '*  judges  "  eventually  had  to 
do  fall  accordingly  under  two  heads.  They  had  to  decide 
cases  of  appeal  from  the  ordinary  bemsh  of  eldeis  at  the 
city  gates ;  they  had  also  to  administer  the  new  legisla- 
tion as  it  arose^  and  to  establish  precedents  in  unforeseen 
and  novel  instances.  They  were,  doubtless,  as  a  rule, 
taken  from  the  body 'of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  ailso, 
when -the  more  complete  organization  of  the  kingly  time 
came  into  vogue  (§  580  f.)^  from  the  ^princes  "  oi:  chiefs 
of  the  militaory  or  fiscal  divisions  larger  or  smaller.  With 
the  further  development  of  the  kingdom  the  ^^ judges" 
naturally  became  more  important  as  compared  with  the 
elders,  and  played  a  great  part  in  the  social  and  moral 
history  of  the  nation. 

§  488.  A  third  kind  of  judicial  function  is  that  exer- 
cised by  the  priests,  and  later,  also,  by  prophets.^    In  the 

1  The  difference  between  the  position  of  the  two  classes  does  not  He  so 
mveh  in  the  bihdlng  force  of  their  respective  decisions  as  in  the  .fact  that 
the  priests  were  from  the  first  official  judges^  wherea9  the  prophets  were 
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Hebrew  tenninology  it  is  called  the  giving  of  direction 
or  "teaching"  (E.V.  **law,"  torat)^  and  it  developed  in 
the  ministry  of  the  prophets  into  absolutely  immeasurable 
importance.  Resort  or  appeal  *  to  the  priest  or  prophet  is 
called  coming  **unto  God**  (e.^.  Ex.  xxi.  6;  xxii,  8),^/ 
because  the  priest,  or  the  prophet,  was  the  direct  r^ve* 
sentative  of  Jehovah.  The  term  "direction"  represents 
precisely  the  primary  and  fundamental  notion  of  these 
decisions.  They  were  essentially  of  an  advisory  char*^ 
acter,  and  thus  constituted  the  "oracle  "  of  the  Hebrews* 
As  originally  each  family  group  had  its  own  priest,  resort 
was  naturally  had  to  him  for  light  on  practical  difficulties, 
not  so  much  the  settling  of  disputes  as  pointing  out  the 
safe,  judicious,  or  righteous  way  for  the  individual  or 
the  household  in  embarrassment.  And  a  glance  at 
the  instances  of  such  appeals  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  will  show  that  they  were  alwajrs  mainly  of  the 
same  character,  though  often  on  a  larger  scale.  But 
as  the  genius  of  the  true  religion  abhors  what  is  oonven* 
'tional  and  perfunctory,  the  part  played  by  the  priests 
receives  little  emphasis,  and  that  home  by  the  prophets 
comes  always  more  and  more  into  promin^ce,  until  we 
find  them  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  whole  nation  by 
"the  word  of  Jehovah."  The  subject  is  fascdnating  as 
well  as  fruitful.  In  this  connection  I  can  only  add  that 
this  third  kind  of  "judgment"  differed  from  the  other 
two  in  this  respect,  among  others,  that  the  oraole  of  the 
priest  or  the  prophet  had  no  outward  compulsioin,  while  : 
the  elders  and  the  judges  had  apparently  not  only  judicial  ' 
but  also  executive  functions,  according  to  the  practice 
and  principles  of  ancient  Semitic  jurisprudence.  This 
distinction  brings  out  into  clearer  relief  the  nearness  of 

ftppealed  to  on  account  of  their  wiadom  and  spiritoal  authority.  It  was, 
of  course,  aa  a  **  prophet  **  that  Jesus  was  appealed  to  in  the  case  above 
cited. 

^  R.y.  margin,  **  judges."    The  reader  will  see  that  this  rendering  is 
not  strictly  correct.    In  Bx.  zxii  2S,  it  is  entirely  erroneous. 
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priest  and  prophet  to  Jehovah  himdelf.  What  was  essen^ 
tially  of  the  character  of  a  revelation  carried  with  it  its 
own  warrant.  It  was  only  when  it  became  materialized 
into  statute  law  that  it  needed  to  be  administered  by  a 
set  of  officials  (cf.  §  590). 

§  489.  Tet  these  more  superficial  distinctions  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  comprehensive  general  fact  that  all 
law  was  essentially  of  a  religious  oharacter.  Primarily 
the  family  head,  who  was  also  the  priest  of  his  own  house-^ 
hold,  directed  his  £amily  according  to  the  counsel  of  God 
(6en»  xviii.  19,  etc.)*  And  as  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
expanded,  the  same  fundamental  principle  coutiiiued  to 
be  recognized  that  Jehovah  was  the  ultimate  fountain  of 
all  legislation.  To  this  it  was  an  obvious  corollary  that 
his  direct  representatives  wielded  a  unique  authority  as 
law-givers.  Passing  over  the  more  notorious  cases  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  &ct  tjiat 
many  of  the  ^*  judges  "  were  priests  or  prophets,  and  that 
they  were  also  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  occasion. 
Now  we  may  note  the  connection  between  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  observance  of  religious  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large.  In  the  first  place  we 
observe  that  any  laxity,  irregularity,  or  deterioration  of 
the  religious  services,  which  were  the  normal  function  of 
the  priests,  necessarily  robbed  the  legal  codes  of  their 
dignity  and  prestige,  and,  besides,  checked  or  corrupted 
justice  at  its  very  fountain.  Again  (and  this  brings  iis 
back  to  our  point  of  departure),  if  any  Influences,  either 
local  or  national,  interfered  to  prevent  or  seduce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  communities  from  attending  the  pre- 
scribed religious  ordinances,  they  would  be  thrown  naore 
completely  upon  the  often  inadequate  local  courts  for  the 
settlement  of  matters  of  controversy.  It  was  to  prevent 
both  the  tendency  and  the  results  that  the  national  or 
sectional  judges  were  appointed.  It  was  certainly  the 
purpose  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  to  have  a  court  of 
appeal  (Ex.  xviii.  et  al.^  or  of  central  jurisdiction;  and 
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one  great  end  of  the  whole  system  was  virtually  nullified 
when  this  was  neglected  or  contemned. 

§  490.  Notoriously  this  ideal  of  a  single  religious  and 
a  single  judicial  centre  was  never  fully  realized  for  all 
Israel  in  the  long  period  of  the  Judges.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  the  several  leading  centres?^  Of  them,  too,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  failed  to  secure  a  tolerable 
measure  of  moral  and  social  benefit  for  the  people.  One 
after  another  their  influence  and  prestige  declined.  Even 
Shiloh,  the  most  renowned  among  them  all  both  as  a 
seat  of  religion  and  of  justice,  the  home  of  the  Ark  and 
of  its  tabernacle,  came  to  &n  end  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims 
and  oracle-seekers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  ever  served  as  such  for  the  whole  of  Israel.  We 
never  hear  of  its  clients  extending  beyond  the  plain  of 
Jezreel  on  the  north  or  as  far  as  Hebron  on  the  south. 
But  for  the  central  tribes  it  was  long  without  a  rival  for 
sanctity  and  attractiveness.  It  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  and  influence  under  the  regime  of  Eli  and  his 
sons,  priests  and  judges  of  Israel.  It  did  not  survive 
their  administration.  The  inefficiency  and  cormption  of 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  would  in  any  case  have  haatened  its 
downfall,  which  took  place  shortly  after  their  regime  was 
brought  to  its  tragic  close  (1  Sam.  iv.  11  flF.).  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day  of  its  visitation  have  not  been 
recorded.  We  only  know  that  it  was  overwhelmed  by 
such  a  sudden  and  awful  calamity  that  the  event  was 
recalled  with  horror  through  all  the  following  centuries 
(Jer.  vii.  14;  xxvi.  6;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60). 

§  491.  This  catastrophe  marks  a  crisis  and  an  epoch 
in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  religious  his- 

■ ' ~^^^ — rr— "^ r^         --      --■ -       -■  -        1--- 

1  How  such  resorts  necessarily  sprang  up  here  and  there  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  scattered  settl^^,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Abel-Beth- 
Maacah,  which,  as  we  are  told  in  2  Sam.  zz.  18,  was  famous  as  a  centre 
of  good  counsel  sought  out  by  all  the  country-side.  Verse  19  indicates 
at  the  same  time  its  importance  as  the  home  of  a  large  community,  *^  a 
mother  in  Israel." 
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toty  of  the  time.  Just  as  the  last  general  rally  under 
Deborah  and  Barak  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first  main 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Canaan 
(§  480),  so  this  failure  of  centralized  administration  and 
worship,  upon  a  scale  only  less  than  national,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  this  whole  probationary  forma- 
tive era.  After  their  decisive  overthrow  the  Canaanites 
oeased  to  play  more  than  a  local  and  insignificant  part  as 
a  foe  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  Meanwhile  other 
peoples  had  harassed  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  alike. 
Above  all,  the  half-foreign  Philistines  (§  192;  cf.  §  166, 
note)  had  become  more  than  mere  raiders  (§  479),  and 
were  now  threatening  the  independence  and  the  hope  of 
iBifael. 

§  492.  The  onslaughts  of  the  Philistines,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  attacks  of  other  foreigners,  must  be  reck- 
oned boiik  as  a  disintegrating  and  as  a  unifying  force 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As  long  as  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  Jehovah,  which  weie  much  the  same  thing  as 
patriotism^  continued  to  animate*  the  Hebrew  people,  the 
assaults  of  outsiders  formed  one  of  the  strongest  means 
of  bringing  and  keeping  them  together.  Indeed,  the 
mere  sense  of  danger  continued  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  people  to  act  of  itself  as  a  wholesome 
cohesive  force.  On  the  other  hand,  a  successful  invasion^ 
followed  by  even  a  brief  occupation  of  territory,  neces- 
sarily kept  the  ill-cemented  tribes  and  smaller  communi- 
ties apart. 

§  498,  We  have  now  to  add  another  occasion  of  sepa- 
ration more  dangerous  and  noxious  still.  Allusion  has 
just  been  made  to  the  defeat  of  the  last  formidable  com- 
bination of  the  native  Canaanites.  This  final  military 
triumph  does  not  carry  with  it  the  significance  suggested 
by  a  victory  over  a  deadly  hereditary  foe.  The  conquest 
was  dearly  bought.  It  was  followed  by,  nay  it  "even 
involved,  disaster  to  the  victors  more  deadly  than  the 
losses  inflicted  by  Sisera  with  his  chariots  of  iron.     The 
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friendship  of  the  Canaanites  was  more  dangeioua  than 
their  enmity.  The  latter  implied,  at  leaat,  that  the. 
worship  of  Baal  would  have  no  hold  upon  the  people  of 
Jehovah.  The  former  was  in  itself  a  compromise  between 
the  two  religions.  Of  the  friendliness  between  the  two 
peoples  during  the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
we  have  abundant  evidence.  The  truces  that  had  been 
made,  sometimes  as  a  modus  vivendi,  sometimes  as  a 
necessaiy  allianoe  against  a  common  invader,  became  at 
length  a  permanent  peace  (of.  1  Sam.  vii.  14).  The 
conflicts  of  armies  had,  at  first,  given  place  to  local  feudst 
to  attacks  upon  and  sorties  from  one  walled  town  or 
another  (§  478).  Even  these  had  come  to  an  end  before 
the  time  of  Samuel.  The  result  was,  in  fact,  something 
like  an  amalgamation.  The  issue,  as  we  have  seen, 
depended  upon  the  fate  of  the  Cauaanitic  cities.  That 
these  became  even  nominally  Hebrew  implied  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  races.  As  far  as  the  south  was  cotK^emed^ 
the  way  had  been  prepared  very  early  by  the  adoption,  on 
the  part  of  Judah,  of  large  foreign  elements,  chief  among 
which  were  Kenites  and  Calebites.  This  far*reaching 
movement  doubtless  encouraged  a  similar  rapprSchement 
throughout  the  whole  of  Israeli  Outwardly,  no  doubt» 
the  prbcess  of  union  was  in  the.  g^ise  of  an  absorption 
of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Hebrew  adversaries.  More- 
over, the  union  implied  of  necessity  an  acknowledgment, 
on  the  part  of  the!  weaker,  of.  the  God  of  the  stronger 
(§  61).  But  where  the  acquiescent  population  waiS  at  all 
considerable  a  gradual  unibn  of  the  two  parties  wm  the 
actual  result. 

§  494.  This  was  the  compromise,  the  suinrender  of  Oka 
pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  so  dreaded  by  the  great  Prophet 
of  the  olden  time  and  by  all  loyal  Israelites  ever  after  his 
day. ;  We  shall  appreciate  the  situation  better  if  we  try 
to  follow  the  process  in  our  imagination.  The  nux9e^0Al^ 
surviving  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  occupying  as  thqy  so 
often  did  the  sites  of  the  ^*  high  placeS)"  came  to  be  oooU'* 
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pifidi  Of  a  Umtt  0Qiitix>ll6d,  bj  the  dominant  Hebr&w  popu^ 
lation.  Wbat  could  be  easier  than  that  which  actually 
took  place?  We  must  remember  that  Israel  bad  now 
for  acorea  of  years  been  following  on  the  whole  a  career  pf 
selfish  aggreaeivenesg.  Howe vei*  much  the  original  leadera 
may  have  cherished  a  more  spiritual  and  ideal  view  of  the 
outcome  of  the  conquest,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mass  of 
the  tribesmen  thought  of  the  matter  as  a  business  of  ac^ 
quiring  wealth  and  e{|se»  The  sphere  of  religion  simply 
afforded  new  ehances  of  .self^aggraiKlizement  ^oid  socitil 
advantage*  coupled  with  rare  facilities .  for-  ^. .  congenial 
fasbion  of  worship. 

f  4d5«  Religious  service  was  iuseparable  froiB  the  daily 
life  aud  woiic  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples.  What  could  be 
more  obvious  than  the  opportunity  of  utilizing  the  local 
sanctuaries  which  were  already  so  flourishing  and  i^ftue^* 
tial  7  What  more  easy  than  the  ready  device  of  honouring 
Jehovah  and  serving  Baal  ?  How  simple  a  thing  to  appro* 
pdate  the  ready*made  altars  and  shrines  of  Baal^  and.  to 
convert  them  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  I  How  easy  to 
secure  a  host  of  retainers  and  patrons  for  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  permitting  the  votaries  of  Hxe  time-honoured  shrines 
to  continue  their  ancient  ritual  and  to  unite  therewith  the 
name  and  prestige  of  Jehovah !  And  how  inevitable  it 
was  that  the  servants  of  Jehovah  should  adopt  the  cere* 
monies  proper  to  the  prescriptive  eult  of  the  locality! 
For  theBjB  weiQ  redolent  of  the  flavour  apd  spirit  of  the 
very  soih  They  were  repeated  and  perpetuated  as.  natu- 
rally a9  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  moon^ 
the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  the  blpom  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  fruits*  The  very  ties  that  bound 
the  Hebrews  to  the  land  of  Canaan  were  bonds  which 
attached  them  most  intimately  and  alluringly  to  the  gods 
of  the  land.  To  learn  outwardly  that  their  dearly  bought 
home  wan  Jehovah's  land,  wa^  a  lesson  speedily  acquired* 
But  the  rivals  of  Israel's  God,  who  qlaimed  his  prerogsr 
tires  apd  actiially  assumed  his  nanie^  could  only  be  sub- 
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verted  when  the  outward  aekaowledgment  and  serrioe  of 
Jehovah  became  transformed  into  the  pure  worship  at  the 
heart  and  the  willing  obedience  of  the  life.  To  aceomplish 
this  result  in  Israel  was  the  aim  of  the  prophetic  move- 
ment, which  had  already  begun  before  the  commonwealth 
became  a  monarchy. 

§  496.  There  is  no  further  need  to  illastrate  the  sooial 
disintegpration  of  Israel  before  the  days  of  the  monarchy. 
But  a  r^sum^  may  be  given  of  our  leading  points  of  view. 
The  bi-eaking  up  of  the  tribal  system,  inevitable  under  any 
form  and  mode  of  settlement  in  a  land  of  cities,  villages, 
and  cultivated  soil,  was  not  followed  by  a  durable  reunion 
on  any  extensive  scale  and  resting  upon  any  inner  prin- 
ciple of  cohesion.  Among  the  occasions  and  motives  of 
segregation  and  disruption,  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  want  of  an  administration  of  justice  on  a  national  or 
even  tribal  scale,  and  the  failure  of  any  central  sanctuary 
to  unify  the  tribesmen  or  to  attract  them  as  regular  woiv 
shippers.  On  the  other  hand,  special  attention  must  be 
called  to  the  necessary  establishment  of  primitive  local 
courts  for  the  newly  formed  communities,  and  to  the  con- 
venience as  well  as  the  attractiveness  of  the  local  sacred 
places  which  were  often  the  modified  reproduction  of  thd 
Canaanitic  shrines.  Particular  stress  should  be  placed  upon 
the  character  of  the  civic  communities  that  sprang  up  under 
the  new  conditions  of  life  in  Canaan,  in  their  bearing  upon 
both  the  political  and  the  religious  history  of  the  Hebrews* 
This  form  of  social  aggregation  was  universal  among  the 
Semites  after  their  abandonment  of  the  nomadic  life. 
It  was  also  dominant  among  the  Canaanites  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  Indeed,  Israel,  through  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  its  own  and  its  adopted  cities,  was  fast 
drifting  into  Canaanitism. 

§  407.  If  in  the  foregoing  observations  too  much  im- 
portance seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
religious  associations  in  recasting  and  moulding  the  forms 
of  Hebrew  society,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to'  ta^ansfet 
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himself  in  imagination  to  the  times,  the  region,  and  the 
people  that  have  been  engaging  our  attention.  Let  him  be 
reminded  that  in  ancient  and  especially  in  Semitic  society, 
religion  was  the  elemental  force  which  swayed  most 
strongly  both  individual  and  social  Ufe.  In  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  motive,  religion  was  the  factor  at  once  the  most 
comprehensive,  the  most  profound,  and  the  most  urgent. 
Tet  it  was  most  powerful  as  a  habit  of  life  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  social  existence.  To  understand  this  aright,  we 
should  divest  the  term  "religion"  of  its  modern  alid 
especially  of  its  Christian  associations.  Rather  we  should 
have  to  modify  the  word  and  call  it  reliffiousness.  It  did 
not  always  include  or  imply  morality;  it  was  not  even 
necessarily  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Indeed, 
it  was  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  the  elements 
which  we  regard  as  essential,  except  that  of  reverence. 
Like  every  other  expression  of  the  spirit  of  humanity,  it 
was  rooted  both  in  sentiment  and  habit,  the  immaterial 
and  the  material,  the  supersensuous  and  the  sensuous. 
To  the  vague  but  omnipotent  and  overawing  world  of 
the  unseen  the  votary  was  united  by  the  elastic  cord  of 
wonder,  hope,  and  dread.  To  the  visible  world  he  was 
bound  by  the  iron  chain  of  custom,  of  ceremony,  and  of 
ritual.  The  power  of  the  one  was  commensurate  with  the 
influence  of  the  other;  the  manner  of  the  one  with  the 
quality  of  the  other.  The  grosser  the  beliefs,  the  more 
enslaving  were  the  rite  and  ceremony.  The  purer  the 
faith,  the  freer  and  less  stringent  were  the  forms  of  out- 
ward devotion. 

§  498.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  prevailing  form 
of  political  and  social  life  among  the  people  of  Canaan  and 
among  the  Semites  generally,  I  would  remind  the  reader 
that  tiie  very  founding  of  a  city  was  a  religious  act.  The 
city  itself  was  not  the  community;  but  it  was  its  centre,  its 
nursery,  and  its  home.  And  just  as  the  inner  life  of  the 
community  was  mainly  based  upon  and  determined  by  its 
religious  beliefs  and  customs,  so  the  estaUisbment  of  that 
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which  guarded  it  and  gave  it  outward  form  and  character, 
wa9  a  matter  primarily  of  religious  concern  and  control. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  sacred  rites  which  accompanied 
the  founding  of  a  city  among  Greeks  and  Romans.^  The 
records  of  Semitic  history  testify  also,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  the  sacredness  of  walls  and  fortifications,  and 
their  consecration  to  the  patron  deity.  The  Hebrew  litera- 
ture ^  tells  the  same  story.  For  example,  the  destruction 
of  the  Canaanitish  cities  was  not  ordained  as  a  military  ex- 
pedient, but  as  a  religious  act.  The  character  which  the 
city  bore  at  its  foundation  it  retained  throughout  its  his- 
tory. Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  names  of  localities 
associated  with  the  deities  to  whom  they  were  originally 
dedicated. 

§  499.  Another  general  indication  that  religious  asso- 
ciations and  practices  were  the  controlling  social  force 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  Palestine  should  be  par- 
ticularly noted.  I  refer  to  the  outstanding  fact  that  the 
festal  gatherings  of  the  people  were  mainly  characterized  by 
]!eligious  observances ;  that  every  meal  shared  in  common 
involved  a  religious  sacrifice;  ti^at  all  the  public  festivi- 
ties of  the  people,  as  weU  as  their  mourning  and  fasting, 
were  stated  and  conventional,  and  were,  in  fact,  part  of  a 
religious  programme.  Gatherings  of  a  festal  character 
were  regularly  held  by  kins  or  family  groups,  and  also  by 
clans  or  by  tribes,  at  stated  times  or  seasons  in  the  month 
ox  in  the  year.  Whatever  was  of  interest  or  importance 
to  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  people  naturally  also  came 
up  for  discussion  and  settlement  on  these  occasions,  which 
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1  Explained  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Cite  antiqtie,  p.  151  ff. 

*  The  prohibition  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho  has  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  a  city  dedicated  to  tsXse  worship.  Its  very  site 
was  therefore  doomed.  This  instance  was  intended  for  a  precedent  for 
the  other  cities  of  the  Canaanites.  The  punishment  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite 
(1  K.  xvi.  34  ;  cf.  Josh.  vi.  26),  was  inflicted  because  by  his  rebuilding  the 
city  he  had  identified  himself  with  the  idolatrous  community  which  had 
laid  its  foundations,  given  it  its  distinctive  character,  and  thereby  rendered 
It  ^^detotod ''  to  Jehovah  (cf.  Joah.  vi.  17, 21). 
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thus  became  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  social  and 
political  transactions  of  the  preceding  term. 

§  600.  An  important  observation  must  here  be  made. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
political  uses  of  these  assemblies  and  popular  gatherings 
became  continually  less  prominent,  while  the  social  pur- 
poses remained  the  chief  conserving  influence  as  far  as 
they  continued  to  be  maintained.  Hence  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  those  divisions  of  the  whole  com- 
munity which  mainly  subserved  political  ends,  found  con- 
tinually less  occasion  and  less  internal  motive  for  coming 
together ;  while  those  which  were  fundamentally  of  a  social 
character  maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  their  prescriptive 
customs,  with  all  the  traditional  observances  connected 
therewith.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  distinction 
made  at  the  beginning  of  our  study  (§  404),  the  clans  and 
the  tribes,  being  properly  political  organizations,  gradually 
became  dissolved  through  loss  of  inward  coherence  and 
through  outward  compulsion,  while  the  families  and  kins 
or  family  groups,  as  social  combinations,  retained  the  good 
old  custom  of  regular  gatherings  (e^g»  1  Sara.  xxi.  6,  29). 
All  this  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  general  political 
disintegration  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
several  political  factors,  the  tribes  and  clans  of  Israel 
(cf.  §  480). 

§  601.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  misrepresentation  of 
Hebrew  history  to  claim  that  the  changes  in  the  forms  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  people  just  described  were  a  real 
degeneration  and  deterioration.  Religiously,  no  doubt, 
the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  the  Canaanites  was  inju- 
rious. But  the  temptation  to  follow  the  gods  of  the  land 
was  present  in  any  case  (cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  19  f.) ;  and  both 
piety  and  moral  strength  were  advanced  in  the  straggle 
maintained  by  those  who  were  true  to  the  religion  of 
Jehovah.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  the  changes 
were  simply  unavoidable  and  in  the  order  of  evolution. 
We  have  seen  (§  483  ff.)  how  life  in  towns  or  large  vil- 
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lages  was  begun  and  fostered,  and  the  character  bf  city 
institutions  formed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  life  in 
fortified,  or  at  least  protected,  towns  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  principal  ends  of  settled  life  in  Canaan,  whether 
agricultural,  commercial,  or  industrial.  For  the  sheltering 
and  guarding  of  farm  property,  including  cattle,  the  prin- 
cipal asset  of  the  farmer,  the  night  patrols  of  unwalled 
villages  afforded  no  adequate  protection  in  a  well-inhab- 
ited country  of  mixed  population.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  landowners,  in  the  lat^r  period  of  the  Judges  and 
thereafter,  dwelt  in  towns,  as  also  did  the  regular  farm 
labourers  (Ruth  ii.  4 ;  Jud.  xix.  16 ;  cf.  1  Sam.  x.  26).  The 
same  thing  is,  of  course,  true  of  other  employers  of  labour 
and  their  possessions.  While  life  in  large  cities  was  un- 
known (§  477),  the  city  ^  was  still  the  normal  residence  in 
the  times  that  followed  the  transition  period.  As  a  rule, 
each  man  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  city  or  another, 
and  so  enrolled  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer. 

§  502.  The  breaking-up  of  the  tribal  system,  which  was 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  city  life  and  usages,  was 
therefore  in  important  respects  a  step  in  advance,  and 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  form  of  government 
which  alone  could  save  Israel  both  from  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  outsiders  and  from  strife  and  political  atrophy 
within.  Add  to  this  that  the  administration  of  justice, 
according  to  the  principle  of  propinquity  and  approximate 

^  The  city,  that  is,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term  (as  described  in  §  34 
and  38),  including  the  dependent,  unwalled  hamlets  and  pasture  grounds. 
Through  various  causes  tending  to  concentration  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  danger  of  attacks  from  bands  of 
robbers,  the  villages  were  as  rapidly  as  possible  enclosed  within  walls, 
with  fortress  and  tower  ;  that  is,  they  became  cities.  The  number  of  these, 
even  in  the  semi-pastoral  kingdom  of  Judah,  was  very  great,  as  we  learn 
from  Sinacherib^s  report  of  their  capture  (§  686 ;  cl  2  K.  rviii.  13).  Large 
estates  without  elaborate  defences,  such  as  that  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.) , 
were  protected  by  the  retainers  from  ordinary  dangers.  Cities  often  owed 
their  origin  in  any  stage  of  the  history  of  the  land  to  the  advantages,  of 
sites  by  fountains  or  groves,  defensible  heights,  etc.  Some,  as  Samaria, 
were  built  directly  by  the  rulers  of  the  time.     See  Nowack,  HA.  I.  p.  148  f . 
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numerical  grouping,  foreshadowed  in  Exodus  xviii.  (§  466), 
was  immensely  advanced  by  aggregation  of  small  communi- 
ties apart  from  the  associations  of  tribal  life  and  government* 
The  elders  of  the  city  and  its  judges  at  the  gates  took  the 
place  of  the  family  or  tribal  chiefs.  With  the  adjustment 
of  causes  arising  out  of  local  business  and  local  interests, 
the  only  solid  foundation  possible  was  laid  for  the  division 
of  the  country  into  larger  administrative  and  judicial  difi* 
tricts.  The  way  was  prepared,  moreover,  for  the  dominion 
of  a  sole  ruler  over  a  people  slowly  habituated  to  the 
restraints  of  a  legal  authority  founded  upon  inherent  prin- 
ciples of  justice  (Deut.  xvi.  18 ;  xix.  15  ff. ;  xxv.  1  ff.), 
and  not  upon  the  imperfect  and  partial  prescriptions  of 
patriarchal  government,  with  its  preferential  rights  of  the 
family  and  the  clan.  The  reader  will  find  it  instructive 
to  note  that  while  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  (§  474) 
deals  with  the  entire  portion  of  this  long  transitional 
period,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  to  do  Math  the  com- 
pleted results  of  the  process,  corresponding,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  government  in  cities  (Deut.  vi.  10 ;  xiii.  12  ff. ; 
xix.  1  ff. ;  xxi.  2  ff. ;  xxviii.  3,  16). 

§  603.  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel*:  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  "  (Jud.  xvii. 
6 ;  xxi.  26 ;  cf.  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  and  §  60).  The  expression 
might  naturally  be  interpreted  as  implying  a  condition  of 
anarchy  pure  and  simple.  It  really  alludes  to  the  personal 
independence  of  the  Hebrew  freeman  without  even  the  theo- 
retical restraints  of  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  a  clearer  view 
of  some  aspects  of  social  and  civic  life  may  be  gained  from 
a  glance  at  the  home  and  estate  of  a  representative  Hebrew 
of  the  later  period  of  the  time  of  the  Judges. 

§  604.  The  subject  of  our  study  is  a  well-to-do  landed 
proprietor  of  Central  Palestine.  His  home  lies  within  the 
city  walls,  and  the  city  is  the  sphere  of  his  social  life. 
Here  also  dwell  his  retainers,  except  those  immediately 
occupied  with  the  care  of  the  cattle  in  pasture  or  of  the 
fruit  trees,  for  whom  he  has  erected  booths  in  which  they 
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pass  the  night  and  are  armed  against  marauders.  Thia 
householder  is  a  devout  Israelite  and  begins  the  day's 
work  with  family,  or  rather  household,  devotions.  His 
means  have  permitted  him  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
Levite  as  domestic  priest,  who  naturally  also  officiates  in  a 
like  capacity  for  the  family  group,  of  which  the  present 
household  is  the  dominant  centre  (of.  Jud.  xviii.  19). 
He  has  resorted  occasionally  to  the  central  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh,  but  has  lately  found  little  satisfaction  in  its  cere* 
monies  and  sacrifices,  mixed  as  they  have  been  with  social 
festivities  and  indulgences  unfavourable  to  domestic  moral- 
ity.^ It  is  well,  he  thinks,  not  to  repair  thither  again  till  a 
time  of  reformation  comes.  It  is  not  long  since  the  sons  of 
Eli  guided  the  religion  of  Israel  and  administered  its  law, 
and  through  them  both  religion  and  justice  were  outraged 
and  profaned.  But  this  evil  does  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  service  of  this  loyal  Israelite.  Whether  or  not  the 
yearly  feasts  are  duly  honoured  in  Shiloh,  a  still  stronger 
obligation  than  they  impose  rests  upon  him  to  observe  the 
stated  gatherings  of  his  clan  at  harvest  or  at  vintage  time 
or  at  sheep  shearing ;  and  in  these  reunions  religious  offer* 
ings  hold  the  primary  place. 

§  605.  But  such  sacrifices  are,  so  to  speak,  only  an 
intensive  and  extensive  manifestation  of  the  sentiment  of 
devotion  which  claims  an  habitual  expression  in  the  daily 
worship  of  the  home.  No  table  is  spread,  no  food  par- 
taken in  common,  without  the  priestly  blessing  (1  Sam. 
ix.  18)  and  the  presentation  of  a  portion  to  Jehovah.    All 

1  Comp.  Keble,  The  Christian  Tear,  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
stanzas  6  and  6: 

**  Thou  knowest  how  hard  to  hurry  by, 
VHiere  on  the  lonely  woodland  road 
Beneath  the  moonlight  sky 
The  festal  warblings  flowed ; 

"  Where  maidens  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
"Wove  the  gay  dance  round  oak  or  palm, 
Or  breathed  their  vows  at  even 
In  hymns  as  soft  as  balm.** 
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that  is  eaten  or  drunk  is  the  produce  of  Jehovah's  land. 
To  him  the  grateful  tenant  makes  that  sort  of  acknow* 
ledgment  which  is  at  once  most  expressive  and  most 
obvious.  But  our  typical  Hebrew  is  swayed  by  rever- 
ence as  well  as  gratitude.  This  sentiment  also  has  a 
manifestation  of  the  most  practical  kind.  Prayer  to  him 
is  intensely  real ;  it  is  an  ascertainment  of  the  will  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  with  regard  to  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
^^  Inquiring  of  God  "  is  asking  counsel  about  a  journey  or 
about  a  business  engagement,  just  as  by  a  clan  or  tribe  a 
decision  is  sought  in  the  same  fashion  about  a  projected 
migration  or  a  warlike  expedition. 

§  506.  The  method  and  the  conception  are,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  rude  and  materialistic.  The  priest  gives  coun- 
sel for  Jehovah  by  means  of  teraphim  and  the  ephod. 
But  some  symbol,  some  material  intervention,  is  invari- 
ably associated  with  formal  Old  Testament  worship. 
And  when  the  tabernacle  with  the  Ark  and  the  cherubim 
is  not  accessible,  these  traditional  images  are,  at  least,  a 
stay  and  support  to  the  primitive  faith  of  the  trustful 
Israelite.  He  has,  however,  but  little  prophetic  teach- 
ing, and  to  him  and  his  contemporaries  is  denied  the 
spiritualizing  influence  of  the  united  worship  of  'Hhe 
multitude  that  keep  holyday."  It  is  better  that  he 
should  worship  Jehovah  by  ephod  and  teraphim  than  that 
he  should  follow  a  common  fashion  of  his  tribesmen  and 
adopt  the  rites  of  the  Baalim,  while  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah.  For  now  the  old  order  has 
changed.  The  Canaanite  is  no  longer  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  Israelite.  The  category  of  Hebrew  is  held 
to  cover  the  descendants  of  both  races.  Nor  can  it  well 
be  otherwise.  They  are  indistinguishable  in  outward 
appearance.  They  speak  the  same  language;  adopt  the 
same  God  or  gods ;  meet  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets 
or  the  courts  of  justice. 

§  507.  If  we  follow  the  employments  of  this  citizen  of 
old  Palestine,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  contrast  to  the 
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listless  monotony  of  the  life  of  the  present  time  in  that 
country.  The  earlier  part  of  his  busy  day  is  occupied 
with  the  oversight  of  his  household  and  property.  Very 
little  goes  on  in  his  well-regulated  establishment  without 
his  personal  attention  or  supervision.  In  following  him 
about  his  estate  we  notice  with  some  surprise  that  he  is 
on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  devoid  of  condescension, 
with  his  slaves,  male  and  female.  They  are  evidently 
regarded  and  trusted  as  members  of  his  own  family. 
Some  of  them  are  of  the  Hebrew  race  from  the  close 
neighbourhood.  With  one  of  the  female  slaves,  the 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  his  who  has  seen  better  days,  his 
eldest  son  has  contracted  an  equal  marriage.  But  the 
most  of  the  slaves  are  descendants  of  Canaanites.  Their 
lot,  or  at  least  the  lot  of  their  parents,  was  at  first  a  hard 
one.  They  had  themselves  been  the  proprietors  of  all 
the  land  thereabout;  and,  having  resisted  strenuously  its 
expropriation,  their  servitude  was  made  proportionately 
rigorous.  The  wars  of  the  invasion,  and  even  the  sub- 
sequent strifes  and  combats,  are  now,  however,  becoming 
fast  a  mere  matter  of  tradition,  eind  the  only  difference 
between  the  status  of  the  two  classes  of  servitors  is  rather 
one  of  hereditary  sentiment  than  of  practical  discriminar 
tion.  Even  that,  too,  is  disappearing,  with  the  unifying 
influences  of  the  time  and  country,  and  of  the  dominant 
religion.  The  present  slave-holder,  at  any  rate,  makes 
little  distinction  between  the  two  classes  among  his  ser- 
vants. The  majority  of  them  are  now  reckoned  as  home- 
born,  since  the  more  immediate  ancestors  of  those  of 
remote  Canaanitish  descent  were  naturalized  Hebrews. 
To  all  he  is  inclined  to  extend  the  privilege  of  optional 
release  at  the  end  of  six  years'  service.  All  are  admitted 
alike  to  the  religious  privileges  and  rites  of  the  household. 
He  is  thus,  perhaps  consciously,  playing  an  important  part 
in  making  Canaan  more  surely  Jehovah's  land,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  freedom  and  tolerance  which  men 
have  learned  from  the  teaching  of  Israel  (§  546  ff.). 
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§  508.  Oyer  each  department  of  the  work  of  his  estate 
a  competent  slave  is  set.  At  early  morning  the  master 
goes  the  rounds  to  see  how  all  are  progressing.  We 
know  how  he  talks  to  the  reapers  in  harvest  time.  After 
conferring  with  the  chief  of  the  band,  he  passes  along 
amongst  the  ranks  and  salutes  the  workers,  using  not  the 
ordinary  salutation,  ^^ Peace  be  to  you,"  but  that  which 
reminds  them  all  of  their  common  supreme  protector, 
"Jehovah  be  with  you."  Their  reply  comes  heartily  and 
promptly,  "Jehovah  bless  thee"  (Ruth  ii.  4).  Having 
his  home  in  a  small  city,  where  there  are  as  yet  no  guilds 
of  tradesmen,  except,  perhaps,  smiths  and  builders,  most 
of  the  needs  of  his  household,  for  the  uses  and  comforts  of 
life,  have  to  be  provided  by  the  labour  of  his  own  family 
of  children  and  slaves.  Hence  he  himself  must  be  a 
jack-of-all-trades,  competent  to  superintend  the  making 
of  all  sorts  of  tools  for  the  farm,  and  furniture  and  uten* 
sils  for  the  house,  the  building  of  solid  storehouses,  or 
the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  drains. 

§  509.  Hardly  less  important  is  the  work  assigned  to 
the  women  of  the  household  —  the  preparing  of  food  and 
meals,  including  the  daily  grinding  of  the  com  and  the 
drawing  of  the  water,  weaving,  spinning,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  ordinary  garments,  and  the  care  of  the  living 
apartments.  Just  as  the  house-master  directs  the  work 
of  the  male  servants,  so  the  more  domestic  duties  of  the 
women  are  under  the  vigilant  and,  perhaps,  more  exact- 
ing control  of  the  mistress.  She  herself  has  servants 
who,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  her  own  slaves,  but  all  of 
whom,  like  the  wife  and  children  themselves,  are  ulti- 
mately the  property  of  the  head  of  the  house.  The  part 
played  by  the  mistress,  who  is  in  the  present  case  the 
sole  wife,  is  one  of  great  responsibility  as  well  as  diffi- 
culty, especially  in  connection  with  the  delicate  relations 
and  possible  social  complications  of  the  Hebrew  house- 
hold. She  has  not  as  wide  a  range  of  authority  or  of 
action  in  matters  of  outside  business  as  her  famous  sister 
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of  the  southern  borderland  (Prov.  xxxi. );  but  her 
domestic  influence  is,  on  that  account,  perhaps  all  the 
steadier  and  stronger. 

§  510.  The  public  activity  of  this  Israelite  of  the 
time  is  no  less  noteworthy.  Since  the  work  on  his 
estate  begins  with  daylight,  it  is  still  early  in  the  day 
when  he  leaves  his  fields  and  repairs  to  the  city  gate 
to  take  his  seat  among  the  '^elders."  In  these  times  of 
unsettlement  it  is  a  heavy  task  that  is  laid  upon  the 
civic  officials.  Disputes  about  trespass,  about  agree- 
ments of  sale  or  exchange,  the  boundaries  of  estates,  the 
title  to  property,  loans  and  pledges,  the  ownership  of 
slaves,  the  disposal  of  legacies,  the  protection  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  the  choice  of  the  goe%  keep  coming  up 
in  turn  for  settlement  before  this  primitive  and  versatile 
tribunal.  The  litigants  from  the  city  proper  are  aug- 
mented by  a  constant  influx  of  disputants  from  the  coun- 
try round  about.  In  addition  to  such  matters  of  inquiry 
as  arise  out  of  the  normal  conditions  of  life  in  the  district, 
many  others  are  liable  to  occur  through  the  prevalence 
of  old  tribal  customs.  A  hearing  of  the  court  may,  for 
example,  be  interrupted  at  any  moment  by  the  clamour 
of  an  avenger  of  blood,  and  the  appeals  of  his  victim 
as  he  enters  the  city  gates  (Josh.  xx.  4;  Deut.  xix.  12). 
So  the  case  in  hand  must  be  adjourned  till  this  more 
urgent  matter  is  temporarily  settled.  The  ^ elder''  of 
our  sketch  is  also  a  "  judge  "  (§  487),  a  position  as  invid- 
ious as  it  is  honourable.  Among  a  people  with  such  a 
rudimentary  jurisprudence  frequent  appeals  and  references 
are  inevitable.  The  practical  difficulties  of  his  position, 
great  enough  in  themselves,  are  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  local  priests  are  willing,  if  not  for  a  bribe,  at 
least  for  the  credit  of  their  office,  to  give  an  oracle  that 
does  not  agree  with  his  unbiassed  judgment.  He  often, 
however,  finds  his  account  in  postponing  the  final  adjudi- 
cation until  his  friend,  the  great  judge  Samuel,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  live,  comes 
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upon  his  city  in  his  regular  circuit.  In  the  frequent 
conversations  between  the  two  patriots  as  to  the  state 
of  public  affairs  in  Israel  generally,  they  always  end  by 
declaring  in  common  that  unless  a  "judge"  of  ampler 
powers  and  of  wider  competency  is  soon  appointed  all 
government  will  cease.  They  both  live  also  to  see  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MONARCHY 

§  611.  The  dividing  line  between  the  new  Israel  and 
the  old  (§  467)  was  the  much-wished-for  and  fondly 
idealized  institution  of  the  monarchy.  The  reader  is 
fully  aware  that  we  cannot  point  to  any  single  event  or 
movement  as  being  the  real  occasion  of  the  revolution. 
In  the  history  of  the  ancient  Semitic  world,  while  social 
changes  great  or  small  in  single  communities  went  on 
rapidly,  political  progress  was  very  gradual  (§  557). 
The  nature  and  the  occasions  of  the  external  events  that 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  its  prog- 
ress for  the  first  three  centuries  have  already  been  sum- 
marized and  briefly  discussed  (§  195  fE.,  871  ff.).  Its 
internal  development  within  the  same  period,  which  we 
have  now  to  consider,  will  not  require  a  lengthy  exposi- 
tion. Now  that  the  fundamental  social  and  political 
institutions  have  been  dealt  with,  it  will  appear  that  the 
motives  of  the  succeeding  history  lie  more  upon  the  sur- 
face. They  have  in  fact  been  to  a  large  extent  already 
presented.  What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  trace  out  two 
leading  lines  of  development  during  the  kingly  era. 
These  are  the  growth  and  regulation  of  the  military 
power,  and  changes  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs. 

§  512.     The   development   of   the   military  power  in 

Israel  was  naturally  dependent  upon  two 'motives,  the 

necessity  of  defensive  and  the  disposition  to  offensive 

action.     After  the  settlement,  Israel's  permement  policy 

was  plainly  marked  out  both  by  its  position  among  the 
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surrounding  nations  and  by  the  counsels  of  its  wisest 
leaders.  It  was  simply  to  retain  the  territory  which  it 
had  succeeded  in  colonizing  and  to  secure  each  tribe  in 
its  possession.  Aggression  outside  of  these  limits  was 
only  warranted  when  waged  for  self-preservation.  Yet 
frequent  wars  with  border  nations  were  inevitable. 
Unsuccessful  wars  put  Israel  upon  the  defensive  until 
the  invaders  were  expelled.  Successful  wars  were,  as 
a  rule,  followed  by  offensive  action  to  prevent  retalia- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  recuperated  enemy.  On  the  whole, 
Israel  engaged  comparatively  little  in  aggressive  warfare. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  Judges  a  defensive  attitude  was  the 
only  one  possible.  In  the  later  times  the  rule  was  broken 
chiefly  by  conflicts  with  Philistines  and  Edomites.  Israel 
was  not  distinctively  a  warlike  people.  A  settled  policy  of 
foreign  conquest  was  seldom  pursued  except  towards  Edom, 
whose  territory  was  coveted  for  reasons  already  familiar 
to  us  (§  236,  254,  269).  The  era  of  David  and  that  of 
Jeroboam  II  and  Uzziah  were  quite  exceptional.  But 
this  was  due  not  so  much  to  an  unambitious  and  quies- 
cent temper  on  the  part  of  rulers  or  people  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation  already  spoken  of,  and  the 
influence  of  the  religious  movements  inaugurated  by 
the  Prophets.  The  ploughshare  and  the  pruning-hook 
came  more  naturally  to  the  hand  of  the  Hebrews  than 
the  sword  and  the  spear.  And  yet,  after  all,  there  were 
very  few  grown  men  among  them  in  the  formative  periods 
of  their  history  who  had  not  some  training  in  the  use 
of  arms.  Domestic  feuds,  tribal  quarrels,  irruptions  of 
marauders,  were  frequent  enough  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  invasions  of  the  Philistines  or  Syrians  until 
the  Assyrian  came  upon  the  land.  Then,  at  last,  peace 
was  forced  on  all  the  petty  combatants  of  the  west,  but 
their  mutual  antipathy  became  converted  into  a  surly 
antagonism  towards  their  common  oppressor.  In  the 
insurrections  that  occasionally  resulted  thereafter  the 
Hebrews  did  rather  more  than  their  share,  and   thus 
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their  weapons  were  never  allowed  to  rust  from  lack  of 
use^ 

§  513.  The  efficiency  of  a  national  militia  depends 
upon  its  ability  not  only  to  match  the  enemy  upon  the 
field,  but  to  protect  non-combatants  and  the  property  of 
the  citizens.  In  the  tribal  state  of  any  people  there  is 
little  fixed  property  to  defend,  and  there  is,  in  conse- 
quence, no  military  profession.  Every  man  is  a  warrior 
upon  occasion,  just  as  he  is  a  hunter  or  tent-maker. 
When  an  attack  or  a  repulse  is  undertaken,  the  whole  of 
the  fighting  force  is  called  out  at  once,  the  women  and 
children  and  movable  property  being  left  in  the  rear  or 
in  a  place  of  concealment.  A  single  decisive  defeat  may 
mean  the  dispersion  of  the  tribe.  The  survival  of  Israel 
between  Egypt  and  Canaan  is  a  proof  not  simply  of  the  in- 
dividual courage  of  the  tribesmen,  but  also  of  its  advance 
beyond  rudimentary  tribalism  (cf .  §  441  f.,  458).  With  the 
acquisition  or  control  of  property  in  land  the  conditions 
change  essentially.  Just  as  the  formation  of  a  "state,*' 
in  the  true  sense,  is  thus  made  possible,  so  a  system  of 
national  defence  is  rendered  necessary.  The  militia 
still  embraces  all  the  men  of  fighting  age  and  capac- 
ity, but  both  its  training  and  its  distribution  are 
changed. 

§  514.  In  the  desert  every  warrior  was  slinger,  archer, 
and  spearman.  As  citizens  of  Canaan  the  several  rdles 
were  separated  for  service  in  the  field,  even  though  most 
of  the  men  of  the  spear  might  also  be  dexterous  with  the 
sling  and  the  bow.  Special  schooling  with  these  imple- 
ments of  war  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  (cf.  Jud. 
XX.  16).  Swords,  rarer  yet  not  unknown  in  the  nomadic 
stage  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  became  a  regular  arm;  and  soon 
the  full-armed  warrior  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
with  helmet  and  shield.  At  length  heavy-armed  infantry 
could  be  counted  on  as  a  regular  portion  of  the  armies  of 
Israel,  though  the  bulk  of  the  levies  were  always  provided 
with  merely  the  spear,  the  bow,  or  the  sling. 
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§  516.  We  have  observed  that  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Judges  Is3rael  was  iu  no  true  seuse  a  state.  It  was  not 
united,  not  compact,  not  organized.  Only  with  the 
slowly  established  kingdom  came  the  consciousness  oi 
inward  unity  and  of  national  power.  The  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  of  comradeship,  which  had  held  them 
together  as  invaders  and  colonists,  was  fast  dying  out, 
till  it  was  reawakened  by  the  more  urgent  conviction  of 
impending  common  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. With  such  a  reviving  patriotic  sentiment  went 
hand  in  hand  the  evolution  of  a  national  defence.  With 
the  sense  of  unity,  promoted  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
tribal  traditions,  there  gradually  came  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  kingdom  to  all  who  were  called  by 
the  name  of  Israel.  The  invasions  of  the  Philistines 
and  their  virtual  occupation  of  the  centre  and  heart  of 
Israel^  instead  of  quenching  the  newly  enkindled  hope, 
only  served  to  heighten  and  deepen  it  and  make  of  it  a 
sacramental  inspiration.  Gilboa  could  not  efface  the 
memory  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  When  the  prestige  of  Saul's 
early  successes  had  been  eclipsed  by  the  gloom  of  his 
mysterious  and  melancholy  inactivity,  his  heroic  son,i 
the  magnanimous  Jonathan,  ruled  the  spirits  of  th6 
people  by  his  kingliness  of  soul  no  less  than  by  his 
daring  valour  and  his  brilliant  achievements  on  the 
field.  Jonathan  with  his  shield-bearer  at  Michmash 
typifies  and  personifies  the  spirit  of  Israel  aroused  from 
its  slumber.  Then  thei'C  came  before  the  people  the 
more  fascinating  and  commanding,  though  less  pure  and 
noble,  personality  of  David.  His  genius  for  war  and 
diplomacy  found  scope  in  commending  his  own  Judaic 
kingdom,  estranged  though  it  had  been  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  most  of  Israel,  to  the  deference  and  attach* 
ment  of  the  central  and  northern  tribes.  Even  the 
unsorupulous  and  worthless  Absalom  gained  bis  tem- 
porary sway  over  a  rightly  discontented  people  by  quali- 
ties which  fitted  wall  with  popular  notions  of  kingship. 
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Thus  the  personal  qualities  of  the  snccessive  representa- 
tiyes  of  royality  united  with  the  sense  of  national  need 
to  establish  faith  in  the  monarchy  and  devotion  to  the 
monaixshs.  And  these  were  essential  conditions  of  a  per- 
manent military  system.  The  safety  of  the  state  rests 
upon  a  standing  defence.  The  stability  of  the  kingdom 
implies  the  sacredness  and  the  security  of  the  person  of 
the  king.  Hence  the  development  of  the  military  system 
of  the  Hebrews. 

§  616.  We  may  distinguish  three  periods  or  stages  in 
the  growth  of  the  armies  of  Israel.  At  .first  there  was  no 
question  of  a  standing  army.  The  methods  of  the  camp 
were  followed,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  early  times 
of  the  settlement.  After  the  conquest  was  fairly  com- 
plete the  troops  which  for  years  had  encamped  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  gradually  disbanded.  It 
was  yet  long  before  war  was  to  become  a  science  or  even 
an  art  among  the  Hebrews.  As  they  settled  down  to 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  there  was  less  need  to  con- 
centrate forces  for  general  defence.  The  development  of 
local  interests  still  further  discouraged  the  training  of  a 
militia.  Sometimes,  even  in  the  sorest  need,  as  in  the 
days  of  Shamgar  and  Barak  (§  478  f.),  it  was  difficult  to 
unite  the  scattered  defenders  of  the  struggling  communi- 
ties. Sometimes  suitable  weapons  were  hard  to  get. 
How  pressing  was  the  need  is  shown  by  the  virtual  dis- 
arming of  the  people  by  the  victorious  Philistines  just  at 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19  ff.). 
At  best  the  armies  that  were  raised  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges  were  hasty  levies,  composed  of 
straggling  troops,  tumultuous  and  ill-disciplined,  each 
man  often  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  At  best  they  were 
a  collection  of  local  companies  under  local  leaders. 
Organized  movements  of  large  battalions  were  a  thing 
unknown.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  set  in 
battle  array  tribe  against  tribe  or  section  against  section, 
than  to  muster  any  large  body  of  men  to  repel  a  foreign 
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invader.  All  this  was  gradually  changed,  it  is  true, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Yet  it  was 
long  before  the  discipline  and  tactics  of  a  professional 
soldiery  could  be  seen  on  a  large  scale  in  any  part  of 
Palestine.  The  highest  military  art  of  those  days  was 
first  learned  by  the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus  from  their 
Assyrian  conquerors  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  Saul. 
The  Damascenes  were,  in  fact,  the  only  great  military 
power  of  the  West-land  till  the  days  of  the  Seleucidae. 
Israel  had  its  own  share  of  military  renown,  and  far  more 
than  its  share  of  patriots  and  heroes.  But  its  achieve- 
ments belong  more  to  the  records  of  personal  valour  and 
devotion.  The  heroic  age,  with  its  triumphs  of  individ- 
ual prowess  and  its  spirit  of  unconquerable  independence, 
lingered  long  in  the  memory  of  Israel,  and  has  filled  out 
a  stirring  chapter  in  the  world's  annab  of  patriotism. 

§  617.  When,  at  length,  Saul  was  made  "king"  over 
Israel,  the  second  stage  of  the  military  history  of  Israel 
was  begun.  His  first  care,  after  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  and  the  customary  dispersion  of  the  levy,  was 
to  select  a  permanent  guard  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
station  them  in  two  divisions  in  positions  specially 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  Philistines.  Naturally 
he  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  at  first  divided  the  com- 
mand between  them  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2  ff.).  We  also  learn 
that  Saul  made  it  his  aim  to  secure  for  service  in  the 
field  any  man  who  distinguished  himself  by  valour  or 
heroic  spirit  (1  Sam.  xiv.  52).  A  numerical  principle 
of  organization  was  abo  followed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  18; 
xviii.  13;  cf.  viii.  12).  A  general  and  captains  were 
appointed  for  active  service,  among  whom  the  heroes  of 
the  time  had,  doubtless,  their  own  following  severally. 
A  standing  force  was  now  recognized  as  a  necessity,  but 
the  soldier  was  still  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  the  time  of  a  military  class  or  guild  was  yet  to  come. 

§  618.  The  third  and  final  stage  was,  however,  soon 
arrived  at.     David  chose  for  himself  a  body-guard  of  six 
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hundred  men.  This  band  had  very  probably  its  begin- 
nings in  the  company  of  refugees,  outlaws,  and  broken  • 
men  who  gathered  around  him  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah.  We  thus  see  that  in  its  composition  it  struck 
through  the  tradition  of  local  or  tribal  selection,  while  in 
its  potential  motive  it  illustrates  the  saving  principle  of 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  king  (§  515).  The  posses- 
sion of  this  body  of  household  troops  usually  turned  the 
scale  thereafter  in  disputes  about  the  royal  succession. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  militia  was  not  annulled. 
Its  organization  was  rather  maintained  and  extended 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  1;  2  K.  i.  9;  xi.  4,  19).  In  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  II  the  principle  of  tribal  representation 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  done  away,  and  each  city 
contributed  its  larger  or  smaller  contingent  (Amos  v.  3; 
cf.  §  484  f.).i 

§  519.  A  standing  militia,  necessary  as  it  was  to  mili- 
tary greatness  and  prestige,  was  always  hard  to  maintain 
in  Israel.  No  better  proof  of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  horses  and  chariots,  which  were  indispensable  to  a 
complete  Oriental  army,  were  as  a  rule  but  meagrely 
represented.  Solomon,  averse  though  he  was  to  foreign 
wars  (§  206),  expected  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
dom of  David  by  the  establishment  of  a  cavalry  and 
chariot  service.  His  inflated  revenues  sustained  for  a 
time  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  armament  (cf.  1  K.  x. 
28  f.),  but  the  collapse  of  this  part  of  his  establishment  is 
attested  by  the  loss  of  the  dependent  states  (§  209).  The 
great  schism  limited  forever  the  military  possibilities  of 
either  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
Hebrew  territory  of  itself  practically  settled  the  question. 
Chariots  were  more  in  demand  than  mounted  horsemen, 
and  we  may  assume  that  at  least  after  the  time  of  David 
they  were  never  entirely  absent.  According  to  the  repoi*t 
of    Shalmaneser  II    (§   228)    Ahab   had  two   thousand 

^ I  ■■■!■■  ■   ■   ^^M    p^  ■!.  I  ~  !■  lia  !■■  II  - 

1  Some  of  the  above-mentionod  along  with  other  interesting  features  of 
military  life  in  Israel  are  well  exhibited  by  Nowack,  HA.  I,  850  ff. 
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chariots,  but  his  successors  had  to  submit  to  an  enormous 
reduction  (2  K.  vii.  13;  xiii.  7),  and  Samaria  at  its  capture 
seems  to  have  had  but  fifty  (Vol.  I,  p.  426).  Hezekiah  of 
Jtidah  was  ridiculed  by  the  legate  of  Sinacherib  for  his 
lack  of  war-horses  and  horsemen  (2  K.  xviii.  23).  In 
brief  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  only  in  times  of  special 
warlike  enterprise  that  any  considerable  force  of  cavalry 
could  be  put  in  the  field. 

§  620.  A  powerful  standing  army  was  diiBcult  to  main- 
tain for  other  reasons  besides.  The  centre  and  mainstay 
was  of  course  the  royal  body-guard  (§  517  t).  With  them 
no  doubt  began  the  system  of  a  regular  commissariat  and 
fixed  wages.  The  levies  of  the  militia  appear  to  have  pro- 
vided their  own  supplies  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17  f.)  or  to  have 
been  provisioned  by  rich  landholders  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1  f. ;  xvii. 
21  f. ;  cf.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6  ff.).  Now  these  mercenary  troops 
were,  as  in  all  Oriental  kingdoms,  largely  foreigners,  or 
taken  from  subject  states  of  uncertain  allegiance  to  Israel, 
as  for  example,  the  "Cretans  and  Philistines'*  (§  192). 
The  system  of  armed  retainers  of  royalty  was  discouraged 
by  the  best  Israelites  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  tended  to  foster  arbitrary  power.  Again,  it  was 
apt  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  insurrection  (cf.  1  K. 
xvi.  9).  In  the  next  place,  it  depreciated  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  heroic  times  every  Israelite 
was  a  volunteer  soldier,  ready  with  spear  and  bow  or 
any  handy  weapon  for  the  defence  of  Jehovah's  land. 
National  deliverance  or  predominance  if  procured  through 
the  valour  of  hirelings  was  a  cheapening  of  loyalty  of  tlie 
rankest  kind  and  the  beginning  of  national  degradation.^ 
The  idea  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  defence  of 
Israel  was  retained  till  the  latest  times.  It  was  not, 
moreover,  favourable  to  a  professional  soldiery,  that  the 

1  How  nobly  loyal  a  soldier  of  the  guard  might  be,  even  one  of  foreign 
descent,  is  shown  in  the  course  of  the  pathetic  story  of  the  betrayal  and 
assassination  of  Uriah  the  Hettite  (2  Sam.  zi.  6  ft.).  But  such  men,  of 
ccAiraet  speedily  became  true  Israelites  (§  550). 
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well-to-do  proprietors  kept  up  the  good  old  cmstom  (Gen. 
xiv.  14  f.)  of  marching  to  the  field  at  the  head  of  their 
armed  retainers.  To  the  stout  yeomanry  of  the  planta- 
tions as  well  as  the  hardy  shepherds  and  hunters,  chariots 
and  horses  must  always  have  been  an  outlandish  kind  of 
fighting  material,  besides  being  rather  clumsy  in  their 
movements  upon  the  rugged  terrain  of  Palestine.^  That 
the  Prophets  so  frequently  inveighed  against  horses  and 
chariots  was  partly  due  to  the  consideration  already  men- 
tioned. They  had  also  the  additional  motive  *of  dissuad- 
ing the  people  from  their  fatuous  schemes  of  alliance 
with  Egypt,  whence  the  supply  of  war-steeds  was  usually 
obtained  (e.g.  Isa.  xxxi.  1),  and  from  building  up  a  strong 
secular  power  generally,  which  would  turn  the  heart  of 
the  nation  from  trust  in  Jehovah. 

§  521.  We-  pass  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
governmental  and  judicial  changes  brought  about  by  the 
kingdom.  We  observe  at  the  outset  the  veiy  striking  fact 
that  the  first  three  kings,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  represent 
three  distinct  stages  in  the  development  of  the  monarchy. 
We  notice,  moreover,  that  the  period  which  they  occupy 
contains  germinally  all  subsequent  decisive  •  national 
changes.  The  government  of  Saul  was  merely  experi- 
mental and  preliminary.  His  conception  of  the  kingdom 
was  that  it  was  a  kind  of  hereditary  dictatorship  (cf.  §  51). 
His  administration  had  none  of  the  pomp  and  prestige  of 
royalty.  Nor  was  it  guarded  and  stayed  up  by  a  cabinet 
of  court  officials  responsible  only  to  the  king,  which  is  the 
sti^ngth  and  support  of  every  Semitic  monarchy.  This  of 
itself  weakened  his  dynasty  and  cleared  the  path  for  a 
popular  pretender.     His  lack  of  political  talent,  his  incon- 

1  So  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  who  were  always  famed  for  their  cavalry 
and  charioteers  (cf.  again  the  report  of  Shalmaneser  II,  §  228)  found  that 
in  spite  of  these  they  were  defeated  on  **the  hills"  by  the  footmen  of 
Israel  (1  K.  xx.  1,  21,  23,  25).  Naturally  they  ascribed  their  defeat  to 
"  the  gods  of  the  hills,"  but  in  so  doing  they  implied  that  they  had  had 
an  uphUl  task  during  the  battle. 
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sistencies,  his  alienation  of  the  priesthood,  his  easily  roused 
animosity,  the  ^^  madness  "  of  his  jealousy,  estranged  him 
and  bis  government  from  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
and  paralyzed  the  new  institution  in  its  earliest  infancy. 
His  reign  marked  the  great  transition  in  the  history  of 
Israel  as  a  nation  and  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  soci- 
ety (§  467).  It  swayed  helplessly  backward  and  forward, 
and  leaned  equally  upon  the  past  and  the  future.  Israel 
during  its  tragic  progress  was  like  a  wanderer  who  has 
struck  into  a  promising  path,  and  who  halts  in  utter 
bewilderment  at  a  sudden  parting  of  the  ways ;  then  night 
falls  upon  him,  and  he  sinks  down  in  confusion  and  de- 
spair. But  the  return  of  morning  to  Israel,  after  the 
gloom  and  terror  of  Gilboa,  revealed  at  least  some  things 
clearly.  The  past  could  not  be  retraced;  the  kingdom 
was  still  the  only  hope  and  security.  And  a  worthy  king 
was  at  hand,  whose  advent  brought  to  the  nation  some- 
thing like  clearness  and  order. 

§  522.  Under  Saul  the  new  and  the  old  had  been 
hopelessly  intertwined.  David  disengaged  the  new  from 
the  old,  and  made  it  the  order  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
great  king  in  many  things,  but  in  none  more  than  in  this, 
that  although  an  opportunist,  he  was  no  innovator.  He 
simply  gave  the  kingdom  a  chance  to  survive.  Though 
he  organized  it  for  the  first  time,  he  really  established  no 
institutions  new  to  the  Semitic  world  or  unfamiliar  to 
Israel  among  the  nations.  Through  him  the  monarchy 
began  to  fulfil  its  functions.  While  Saul  never  deputed 
another  to  do  anything  which  he  thought  he  could  execute 
for  himself,  the  officers  of  David's  court  were  appointed  to 
merely  obvious  duties,  and  were  really  the  most  elementary 
functionaries  of  a  well-established  monarchy.  Such  were 
a  "recorder,"  or  rather  a  secretary  of  state;  a  "scribe," 
or  court  annalist;  one  "over  the  tribute,"  or  rudimen- 
tary finance  minister  (cf.  §  205).  It  was  inevitable  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  officials  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, should  be  his  creatures,  and  that  they  should  less 
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and  les8  represent  the  people  from  whose  ranks  they  were 
(kawn.  But  this  was  inherent  iu  the  very  nature  of  the 
kingdom,  at  least  of  the  oni}'  type  of  kingdom  of  which 
the  Hebrews  were  capable,  most  independent  and  demo- 
cratic though  they  were  of  all  the  Semites  (§  68). 

§  523.  Such  a  centralizing  system  is  the  strength  of 
the  king,  but  the  bane  of  the  people.  David's  ruling 
motive,  however,  was  the  upbuilding  of  Jehovah's  people 
rather  than  his  own  aggrandisement.  He  strenuously 
sought  to  conciliate  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  without  dis- 
tinction. His  public  faults,  at  least,  were  not  those  of 
the  typical  Oriental  despot.  Even  the  census  which  he 
undeHook  (§  205),  and  which  was  so  thoroughly  made, 
was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  statesmanship,  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise.  It  was  rightly  opposed 
by  the  politic  Joab  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  8),  who  foresaw  the 
discontent  of  the  people  as  indicated  in  the  popularity  of 
the  pretender  Absalom.  For  the  census  was  undertaken 
under  military  auspices,  and  was  supposed  to  have  in 
view  both  the  conscription  of  every  freeholder  (cf.  1  Sam. 
viii.  11  f.)  and  a  scheme  of  general  taxation.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  apparently  because 
of  what  it  presaged.  Being  the  convenient  basis  of 
taxation  by  system,  it  foreshadowed  a  wholesale  exaction 
of  the  people's  wealth,  and  a  spoliation  of  Jehovah's 
poor;  in  short,  the  virtual  enslavement  of  the  nation 
(1  Sam.  viii.  14  ff.).  If,  therefore,  the  administration 
of  David  was  faulty,  it  was  so  mainly  because,  according 
to  Samuel's  unsparing  characterization,  the  kingly  rule 
in  Israel  must  needs  tend  to  selfish  despotism.  His 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hettite  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  brutalizing  tendency  of  suddenly  acquired, 
unlimited  power.  What  a  light  it  throws  upon  the 
possibilities  of  evil  in  an  Oriental  court  I  To  David  it 
seemed,  until  his  moral  awakening,  an  assertion  of  his 
mere  personal  prerogative.  But  how  clearly  did  the 
prophet,  who  stood  for  the  independence  as  well  as  ih» 
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sanctity  of  the   Israelitish  home  and  household,  reveal 
the  far-reaohiiig  responsibilities  of  the  kingly  office! 

§  624.  What  was  germinal  and  incipient  in  David's 
measures  of  government  worked  itself  out  under  Solomon. 
The  most  meritorious  feature  of  the  general  policy  of 
Solomon,  which,  however,  was  mainly  incidental,  was 
his  attitude  towards  outsidei-s  (§  652).  But  the  only 
praiseworthy  public  act  recorded  of  this  king,  who  was  so 
renowned  for  mental  acuteness  and  wisdom  of  speech,  was 
the  building  and  endowing  of  the  Temple.  All  the  rest 
of  his  official  deeds  that  we  know  of  were  those  of  a  i>er- 
sonally  ambitious,  self-aggrandizing  tyrant.  Especially 
short-sighted  was  the  impoverishment  of  the  other  tribes 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah.  The  perpetual 
abridgment  of  his  own  dynastic  authority  was  among 
the  least  of  the  misfortunes  brought  upon  Israel  by  these 
and  other  high-handed  measures  (§  206).  The  prosperity 
induced  by  the  stimulation  of  trade  and  manufacture  was 
forced  and  artificial,  and  therefore  short-lived.  Perhaps 
the  most  stupendous  practical  folly  of  this  grand  mo- 
narque^  who  "never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a 
wise  one,"  was  his  attempt  to  make  a  commercial  nation 
of  Israel — a  feat  which  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  for  inland  Palestine,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed never  will.^  Indeed,  if  tlie  attempt  had  been 
feasible,  it  would  have  been  the  undoing  of  Israel,  whose 
mission  it  was  through  its  own  poverty  to  make  many 
rich.  PoBsiblv  it  never  occurred  to  Solomon  that,  unless 
the  country  could  pay  by  its  own  resources  or  earnings 
for  the  horses  and  chariots,  ivory  and  apes,  peacocks  and 

1  The  commercial  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  from  a  subjugated  seaport 
of  Edom,  so  often  attempted  by  Israel,  was  a  quite  different  enterprise 
from  the  great  achievements  of  the  Phceiiirian  cities.  The  Elanitic  gulf 
was  too  tar  from  the  centre  of  IsraePs  activity.  If  ttie  Red  Sea  port  had 
been  a  colony  of  a  tradhig  nation,  the  case  would  have  been  diffcnnt. 
And  in  fact  tlie  only  successful  business  carried  on  from  that  locality  was 
done  by  Phoenician  vessels,  and  was  always,  when  undertaken  by  Israel, 
of  brief  duration.     (1  K.  ix.  26  ff. ;  cf.  f  <57,  209,  216,  269.) 
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sandal-wood  (1  K.  x.  22,  28  f.),  which  he  imported  so 
lavishly,  it  would  soon  become  poorer  than  it  was  when 
he  received  it  from  his  wise  ^Id  father.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  not  a  very  wealthy  or  prosperous  land 
which  Solomon  left  to  his  like-minded  son  and  successor. 

§  525.  But  the  economic  follies  of  Solomon  were  not 
the  greatest  of  his  crimes  against  his  country.  What 
was  of  more  lasting  consequence  was  the  example  he  set 
of  gaudy  extravagance,  of  unbridled  sensuality,  of  luxuri- 
ous self-indulgence  at  the  cost  not  merely  of  tlie  people's 
money,  but  of  their  dearly  bought  tranquillity  and  peace. 
How  different  Israel  had  now  become  within  the  century 
of  the  new  regime  I  What  a  gulf  lay  between  Saul  re- 
turning to  his  farm  and  oxen  after  the  relief  of  his  be- 
leaguered countrymen,  and  Solomon  on  his  throne  of  gold 
and  ivory,  with  his  troops  of  gilded  courtiers  and  foreign 
cou]*tesans,  and  the  mass  of  his  subjects  on  the  eve  of 
revolt!  The  great  schism  was,  after  all,  not  merely  a 
political  but  a  moral  necessity,  and  with  all  its  disastrous 
consequences  really  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Israel  had 
been  rent  in  twain  by  Solomon  before  the  revolt  was 
proclaimed  in  Shechem. 

§  526.  Before  the  death  of  Solomon  two  broad  conclu- 
sions about  the  monarchy  must  have  been  drawn  by  the 
responsible,  thoughtful,  middle-class  people  from  whose 
ranks  came  the  Prophets  of  Israel.  It  was  clear,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  kingdom  was  necessary,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  had  been  for  its  chief  purpose  a 
lamentable  failure.  It  had  prevented  the  complete  dis- 
integration and  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  settlement. 
But  it  could  not  avail  to  bind  the  tribes  into  one  homo- 
geneous nation.  There  never  had  been  a  real  union  of 
sentiment.  Nor,  as  it  would  appear,  was  there,  for  any 
considerable  time  at  least,  a  uniform  administration  of 
the  government  over  the  whole  people.  The  strength 
and  almost  entire  success  of  Absalom's  rebellion  testi- 
fies to  the  smouldering  spirit  of  discontent  throughout 
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the  greater  part  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  David. 
That  Solomon  treated,  through  residentiary  officers,  the 
tribes  north  of  Jerusalem  as  a  sort  of  subject  people  is 
to  be  fully  explained  only  when  we  assume  that  they, 
unlike  the  Judaic  section,  supported  the  administration 
very  reluctantly.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assured  of, 
that  the  union  of  the  tribes  was  never  fully  realized  in 
any  form  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  not  even  under 
the  kingdom  of  David,  glorious  as  it  was.  A  third  fact, 
also,  we  must  not  forget.  Though  outward  political 
union  was  but  briefly  and  precariously  realized,  the 
Hebrew  people  were  still  one  and  continued  so  to  be, 
and  that  in  a  sense  in  which  unity  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  any  other  divided  ancient  people.  They  were  all  the 
servants  and  children  of  Jehovah  (cf.  §  378).  Hence- 
forward, even  in  their  separation,  the  national  develop- 
ment of  both  kingdoms  must  go  forward  upon  the  same 
ideal  lines,  and  be  judged  by  the  same  ideal  standards. 
Though  parted  forever,  they  were  still  brothers  and  neigh- 
bours, with  the  same  intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance 
and  with  common  political  traditions. 

§  527.  In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  the  two  main  trijbal  aggregations  of  Israel  never 
really  coalesced.  It  has  also  been  shown  how  near  they 
came  to  coalition,  and  why  they  failed  to  unite  com- 
pletely. We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  why  the 
two  kingdoms  diverged  so  widely  in  their  subsequent 
history,  in  spite  of  their  close  internal  affinities  and 
their  frequent  interaction.  The  more  obvious  and  out- 
ward differences  between  them,  so  marked  in  their  sep- 
arate d^tinies,  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed 
in  connection  with  the  narrative  sketch  (§  271  ff. ;  cf. 
§  372  ff.).  It  is  now  made  plain  that  the  inteni<al  causes 
are  equally  influential.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  known 
as  Northern  Israel  never  really  came  under  monarchical 
government  under  the  earliest  kings,  at  least  not  in  the 
same  degree^  and  scarcely  in  the  same  sense,  as  did  the 
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more  favoured  kingdom  of  David.  The  advantage  thus 
conferred  upon  the  smaller  division  was  never  lost.  The 
kingdom  of  the  '^  Ten  Tribes "  soon  came  to  greater 
strength  and  outward  prosperity;  but  it  did  not  attain 
to  a  fixed  constitution  until  the  germs  of  dissolution 
had  already  been  planted  in  the  body  politic.  What 
gave  Judah  its  stability,  its  cohesiveness,  its  endur- 
ance, its  name  and  influence  in  history,  was  almost 
as  much  its  political  advantage  as  its  religious  supe- 
riority. 

§  528.  The  social  and  governmental  development  of 
the  two  kingdoms  proceeded  pretty  much  on  parallel 
lines,  as  we  would  expect  from  their  similar  antece- 
dents and  common  traditions  and  origin.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  positions  at  the  starting-point  were 
immensely  different.  The  central  and  especially  the 
northern  people  were  politically  far  in  the  rear.  Their 
revolt  and  election  of  a  new  king  brings  this  fact  out 
into  clear  relief.  These  were  desperate  measures,  re- 
sorted to  only  under  the  direst  necessity.  The  feeling 
was  at  bottom  not  so  much  one  of  local  jealousy.  Mor 
was  it  due  to  attachment  to  the  house  of  Saul,  which 
was,  at  the  death  of  Solomon,  little  more  than  a  pathetic 
tradition.  Neither  was  the  revolt  wholly  prompted  by 
the  desire  on  their  part  to  have  a  king  of  their  own  sec- 
tion. There  were  in  reality  several  different  sections  of 
Israel  concerned  in  the  movement,  and  the  choice  of  an 
Ephraimite  shows  that  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  was 
stronger  than  local  interest  or  passion.  Moreover,  they 
were  quite  contented  with  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession.  This  was  the  only  kind  of  kingship  known, 
or  even  possible,  to  them^  (§  61),  and  that  they  would 

1  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  changes  of  dynasty  in  the 
norUiem,  as  contrasted  with  the  southern,  kingdom  (§  278),  that  Uie 
hereditary  principle  was  held  less  religiously  in  the  former.  The  revolu- 
tions there  only  illustrate  further  the  unsettlement  and  disintegration  of 
the  tribes  cf  Israel  north  of  Benjamin,  the  pendant  of  Judah.    The  sue- 
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have  been  content  with  a  congenial  representative  of  the 
family  of  David  is  shown  by  their  adhesion  to  the  banner 
of  Absalom.  Their  most  pressing  grievance  was  that 
they  had  no  chance  of  impartial  consideration  from  the 
house  of  David. 

§  529.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  desperation  of  the 
seceders  was  due  not  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  neglected  and  misgoverned,  but  that  they  had  been 
practically  without  any  government  that  transcended 
the  tribal  organization  of  their  fathers.  We  know  that 
among  the  Western  Semites  kingly  rule  did  not  extend 
far  beyond  the  influence  of  the  court  officials  and  the 
dependent  nobles,  unless  where  conquest  brought  about 
a  forcible  union  (cf.  §  29  ff.).  The  administrative  dis- 
tricts erected  by  Solomon  might  have  served  to  unify 
the  tribes,  if  they  had  not  been  devised  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  military  conscription,  and  statute  labour. 
That  is  to  say,  while  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
people  of  the  north  were  being  employed  to  build  up 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  to  strengthen  and  develop  a 
central  aristocracy  in  the  south,  their  own  local  interests 
and  institutions  were  neglected.  The  king  was  repre- 
sented not  so  much  by  civil  governors  and  magistrates 
as  by  tax-gatherers  and  garrisons.  In  short,  the  most 
of  Israel  remained  domestically  and  internally  pretty 
much  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  while  its  ex- 
perience of  the  monarchy  had  served  mainly  to  harass  and 
distract  it  beyond  endurance.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the 
great  schism.  The  unsettlement,  the  strife,  the  misery, 
of  the  succeeding  forty  years  w&re  but  the  working  out 
of  the  effort  to  consolidate  on  the  basis  of  the  monarchy 
(cf.  §  876).  They  were  the  throes  of  the  birth-time  of  a 
new  order.  Politically  and  socially.  Northern  Israel  was 
no  further  advanced  on  the  accession  of  Omri  (§  212)  than 

cession,  from  the  very  beginning,  devolved,  of  course,  upon  the  eldest  son, 
unless  set  aside  by  the  will  of  the  kingly  hoose^father  (§  428)  ;  and  this 
canon  also  was  as  valid  in  iSbo  one  kingdom  as  In  the  otiier. 
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Judah  was  at  the  enthronement  of  David,  his  nearest 
parallel  and  his  great  model.  This,  also,  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  achievements  of  David,  that  he  placed 
Judah  politically  a  century  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Isl^ael. 

§  530.  The  great  problem  of  domestic  government, 
already  partly  solved  in  Judah,  was  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  pressed  upon  the  tribesmen  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  New  divisions,  based  upon  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  conditions,  chiefly  geographical  and  phys- 
ical, had  arisen.  These  had  now  taken  the  place  of  the 
boundaries  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  colonists  of 
the  several  tribes.  These  districts,  larger  or  smaller,  were 
arranged  for  purposes  of  military  conscription,  of  tax-col- 
lecting, and  above  all  of  judicial  trials  and  religious  con- 
vocations. Their  administration  naturally  challenged  the 
attention  of  the  kings,  just  as  they  had  taxed  the  energies 
of  the  ^^  Judges."  We  cannot  say  in  detail  what  these 
divisions  were.  The  greater  and  the  lesser  alike  must 
have  fluctuated  continually  in  the  northern  kingdom,  at 
least  till  after  the  era  of  Omri.  We  have  already  tried  to 
get  a  glimpse  at  the  larger  movements  which  effaced  the 
old,  largely  theoretical,  tribal  partition  (§  272,  275).  But 
it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that 
at  the  death  of  Saul  it  was  not  the  *'*'  tribes  "  that  rallied  to 
the  support  of  his  son  Ish-baal  against  David,  but  Abner 
"made  him  Idng  over  Gilead  and  over  the  Asherites^  and 
over  Jezreel  and  over  Ephraim  and  over  Benjamin"  (2  Sam. 
ii.  9).  From  this  statement  we  learn  that  only  the  tribes 
nearest  Judah  were  distinguished  by  name,  while  for  the 
outlying  members  territorial  designations  were  employed 
in  comprehensive  groupings.^  This  fact  alone  may  suggest 


1  So  read  for  **  Ashorltes.^*  The  termination  instead  of  the  mere 
tribal  name  shows  that  what  the  writer  had  in  view  was  the  people  dos- 
tering  around  **  Asher." 

*  The  people  ol  Israel  north  of  Jezreel  were  **  Asherites."  **  GUead'* 
comprehended  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan.  **  Jezreel  *'  stands  for  Issachar 
and  Western  Manaaseh.    Dan  aiid  Simeon  had  long  lost  any  tribal  signifi* 
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the  grave  difficulties  of  government  and  the  practical 
issues  to  be  faced.  What  David  and  Solomon  did  and 
failed  to  do  in  the  way  of  general  organization  we  have 
lately  observed  (§  522  ff.).  That  much  progress  was 
made  during  the  forty  years  of  semi-anarchy  it  is  hard  to 
believe.  What  was  done  was  to  weld  more  firmly  together 
those  communities  which  here  and  there  were  accustomed 
to  act  together  in  times  of  trial.  With  the  attainment  of  a 
stable  central  government  under  Omri,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  administrative  divisions,  at  least  those  contained 
within  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Issachar,  were  established 
by  royal  edict. 

§  581.  Now  we  have  only  to  add  one  class  of  officials 
to  those  who  had  already  been  recognized  in  the  more 
formative  preceding  period  (§  486  if.).  In  addition  to  the 
city  elders  and  local  judges  we  meet  now  with  the 
^^ princes"  of  the  larger  districts.  Distinct  allusions  to 
them  are  rare,  but  we  find  them  plainly  referred  to  in  the 
reign  of  Omri's  successor  as  the  "princes  of  the  prov- 
inces" (1  K.  XX,  14  ff.).  It  appears  from  the  references 
that  each  of  these  lieutenants  of  the  king  made  his  own 
muster  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
these  were  preferable  as  a  forlorn  hope  to  the  body-guard 
of  the  king  (cf.  §  520).  Their  other  main  functions  are 
not  difficult  to  determine.  They  "  judged  "  cases  of  appeal 
from  the  local  elders  and  judges,  and  passed  on  the  most 
important  to  the  king  himself.  They  looked  after  the 
raising  of  the  revenue,  through  subordinate  district  agents. 
They  took  care  of  the  lands  of  the  priests  and  the  sacred 
shrines.  They  regulated  the  religious  convocations  of  the 
centres  of  worship.  They  were,  we  may  presume,  in  many 
cases  favourites  of  the  king,  holding  life  appointments  for 
service  to  him  or  to  the  state.    At  first  they  were  often 

the  representatives,  by  descent  or  election,  of  the  old  chiefs 

.  ■  ■         ■ 

cance  they  once  possessed.  When  the  names  of  single  tribes  are  nsed 
hereafter  in  the  Old  Testament,  except  in  genealogical  references,  the  usage 
is  politioal  or  territorial,  not  gentile  in  the  strict  sense. 
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of  tribes  or  clans.  About  them,  as  about  the  king  himself 
in  his  capital,  clustered  and  throve  a  caste  of  nobles,  often 
alluded  to  as  "chiefs"  and  "heads"  of  the  people,  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  landed  possessions  and  their  growing  bands 
of  retainers,  exercised  a  sort  of  feudal  authority,  judicial 
as  well  as  military  and  industrial. 

§  532.  We  are  at  length  prepared  in  some  measure  to 
understand  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  condition  of 
Israel  in  the  times  most  fully  known  to  us.  From  the 
days  of  Ahab  onwards  the  inner  life  of  the  people  is  pre- 
sented to  ns  with  realistic  power  and  detail,  partly  through 
the  practical  homely  discourses  of  the  Prophets,  and  partly 
because  of  the  interest  given  to  the  internal  history  of  both 
kingdoms  by  the  prophetic  way  of  looking  at  society  and 
politics  (§  14,  214,  296  ff.).  The  story,  ss  it  unfolds  itself, 
is  henceforth  less  of  a  compilation  or  series  of  reminis- 
cences, and  more  of  a  contemporary  portraiture.  Through 
it  we  obtain  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  times  and  tiie 
lives  and  manners  of  the  people. 

§  638.  Our  previous  inquiries,  imperfect  as  they  have 
been,  have  furnished  us  with  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
domestic,  social,  and  political  system  of  Israel.  We  have 
learned,  moreover,  to  see  not  meriely  that  certain  qualities 
and  institutions  were  peculiar  to  the  Semites,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Hebrews,  but  also  that  in  all  these  three 
regions  of  the  early  history  there  was  a  notable  progress 
or  development.  We  are  now  struck  by  certain  salient 
features  of  both  the  narrative  and  prophetical  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Israel  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  before 
our  era.  We  observe  that  while  on  the  religious  side  there 
was  a  prevailing  degeneration  with  occasional  attempts  at 
reform,  there  was  in  public  life,  and  in  that  vitally  impor- 
tant region  where  social  and  private  conduct  and  motive 
intersect  and  interact,  a  steadily  increasing  moral  laxity 
and  degradation.  If  we  ask,  who  are  aimed  at  in  the 
bitter  denunciations  and  the  stern  reprobation  that  point 
the  moral  of  the  tale,  we  naturally  assume  that  the  whole 
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of  the  people  are  transgressors  of  the  divine  law  and  the 
consequent  victims  of  the  divine  justice.  But  a  brief  con- 
sideration shows  that  this  is  an  error.  Just  as  at  an  early 
stage  of  this  fateful  era  there  were  seven  thousand  men 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  so  there  was  never 
lacking  a  remnant  who  kept  their  faith  with  Jehovah  and 
their  brethren.  Who,  then,  are  the  incriminated  objects 
of  the  divine  displeasure?  Who  were  those  that  were 
undermining  the  state  and  imperilling  the  very  existence 
of  Israel  ?  It  was  the  leaders  of  society,  the  powerful,  the 
wealthy,  the  noble.  The  afflicted  and  the  needy  are  never 
arraigned  like  the  judges  and  the  rulers  of  the  people^ 
How  these  men  of  influence  gained  their  position  and  how 
they  used  their  power  are  questions  vital  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  most  critical  periods  of  Old  Testament 
history. 

§  534.  The  inner  changes  in  the  spirit  and  life  of  Israel 
were  due  in  large  measure  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
relations  of  the  governed  and  governing  classes.  Yet  after 
the  time  of  David  there  was  no  change  in  the  political 
constitution  or  in  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  rights  of 
rulers  of  any  grade  or  function.  In  practice  as  in  theory 
the  king  was  always  absolute.  We  have  manifold  repre- 
sentations in  the  Old  Testament  of  kingship  both  actual 
and  ideal,  and  no  higher  conceptions  of  a  good  king  have 
ever  been  given  to  the  world  than  those  which  are  pi^ 
sented  in  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews.  But  no 
constitutional  obligations  were  laid  upon  any  one  of  the 
rulers,  nor  any  restriction  put  upon  his  arbiti'ary  authority.^ 
Whether  they  could  most  fairly  be  symbolized  by  the  olive, 
the  fig,  the  vine,  or  the  bramble  of  Jotham's  famous  para- 
ble (Jud.  ix.  6  ff.),  their  good  or  their  bad  conduct  alike 
was  the  expression  of  their  own  sweet  will.  Kings,  strictly 
speaking,  did  not  need  advisers.  Young  princes  like  Absa- 
lom or  Rehoboam  might  seek  counsel.  Older  monarchs 
were  apparently  independent  of  it ;  none  were  bound  to 

1  See  Note  1  iu  appendix. 
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defer  to  it.  These  considerations  bring  out  in  clearest 
light  the  much  misunderstood  warnings  of  the  first  king- 
maker. Samuel  told  his  people  that  if  they  would  have  a 
king  they  would  make  the  choice  at  their  peril,  and  his 
gloomy  prognostications  of  ^^  the  manner  of  the  king  that 
should  reign  over  them  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  9  fE.)  were  justified 
on  the  simple  ground  that  unchecked  power  tends  to  make 
men  despots  and  unlimited  opportunity  to  make  them 
unscrupulous.  Perhaps  the  wonderful  thing,  after  all,  is 
not  that  the  eyil  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  should  have 
been  so  numerous,  but  that  there  should  have  been  any 
kings  at  all  of  a  high  and  noUe  type. 

§  535.  There  was,  of  course,  one  supreme  sanction 
whose  tremendous  obligation  should  not  fail  to  solemnize 
and  humble  any  one  of  Israel's  kings, — the  duty  of  defer- 
ence to  Jehovah  as  his  vicegerents  and  servants.  And  in 
truth  the  sphere  of  religion  formed  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  the  king  did  not  brook  control  or  even  seek  for 
counsel.  The  king  resorts  to  the  priests  and  prophets 
for  divine  oracles,  and  even  performs  sacrifices  himself. 
For  Jehovah  is  above  the  king,  and  the  prophet  or  priest 
who  communicates  the  oracles  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
superior  in  his  own  proper  sphere.  But  this  exceptional 
relation  served  in  its  frequent  abuse  only  to  heighten  the 
arrogance  of  the  monarch  and  to  increase  his  chances  of 
augmenting  his  prerogative.^  Through  it  he  was  tempted 
to  make  tributary  to  him  the  whole  priestly  class  and  the 
guilds  of  the  prophets,  whose  support  would  not  only  add 
to  his  prestige,  but  further  his  schemes  of  persontd  and 
political  aggrandizement. 

§  586.  We  have  thus  incidentally  come  upon  a  class  of 
officials  formally  independent  of  the  king,  and  yet  morally 
responsible,  like  him,  for  the  government  or  misgovemment 

1  The  earlier  kings  who  undertook  upon  occasion  to  offer  sacrifices 
themselves,  were  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  priesthood  for  their  knowledge  of  the  will  of  Jehovah.  After  the 
priestly  class  became  more  distinct  and  powerful  they  are  found  in  both  of 
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of  the  country.  If  we  seek  for  other  examples,  let  us  recall 
what  has  been  said  (§  486  ff.)  of  the  orders  of  men  in  Israel 
who  bore  a  share  in  the  administration  of  its  internal  affairs 
— the  city  elders,  the  local  judges,  the  princes  of  the  prov- 
inces. It  was  from  these  classes  that  the  ^^  rulers  of  the 
people  *'  were  mainly  drawn.  A  series  of  vital  questions 
at  once  suggest  themselves.  How  far  were  these  rulers 
independent  of  the  king?  What  opportunities  did  they 
have  for  working  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  ?  What 
effect  had  their  conduct  and  practice  upon  the  relations  of 
society  and  upon  its  well-being,  as  well  as  upon  their  own 
status  and  influence  ?  Upon  these  and  similar  matters  we 
have  at  least  inferential  evidence.  And  we  shall  see  that 
the  priests  and  prophets  who  held  a  position  traditionally 
more  inviolable  and  august  than  even  that  of  the  king, 
were  more  than  equalled  in  their  influence  upon  the  cur* 
rent  history  of  Israel  by  these  heads  of  society,  whose 
position  was  maintained  through  the  royal  sufferance 
backed  up  by  prescriptive  and  conventional  toleration. 

§  687.  As  to  the  relations  between  the  "  rulers  '*  and 
the  king,  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place  that 
there  was  always  an  aristocracy  in  Israel,  and  that  it  was 
the  leading  men  who  are  almost  exclusively  to  be  taken 
into  account  among  the  factors  of  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  people.  At  first  these  were  the  heads  of  the 
clans  or  tribes,  then  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  besides, 
when  great  estates  had  been  founded,  the  more  powerful 
landholders.  It  is  such  as  these  who,  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  hundreds  and  the  thousands  that  were  enrolled  for  the 
national  defence,  are  the  "  elders  of  Israel,"  who  took  part, 
for  example,  in  the  elevation  of  David  to  be  the  sole  reign- 
ing monarch  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who  after  a  solemn  covenant 

the  Idngdoms  of  Israel  to  be,  as  arnle,  quite  subseirient  to  royal  inflaence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Prophets,  who  were  naturally  more  independent 
than  the  priests,  though  liable  also  to  subservience,  retained  their  honor 
and  self-respect  in  greater  measure,  and  became,  upon  the  whole,  increas- 
ingly a  sarmg  factor  in  the  state,  as  the  priesthood  went  on  degenerating. 
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with  him  auoiuted  him  king  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  Such 
also  at  a  later  date  were  the  people  of  ^^ Israel"  who  in- 
stalled Rehoboam  (IK.  xii.  1),  and  the  "congregation," 
necessarily  a  representative  assembly,  who  elected  and 
crowned  Jeroboam  I  (1  K.  xii.  20).  Naturally  also  it 
was  they  who  were  active  in  the  i*evolutions  by  which 
alone  it  was  possible  to  replace  an  intolerable  occupant 
of  the  throne  by  one  more  to  the  liking  of  the  dominant 
party.  They  were  accordingly  the  main  moral  stay  and 
support  of  the  king  under  a  stable  and  popular  dynasty. 

§  588.  We  have  seen  that  the  king's  rule  was  absolute. 
But  since  these  local  authorities  stood  primarily  for  the 
people  at  large,  encroachment  upon  their  rights  would  not 
be  lightly  attempted  by  any  monarch.  It  was  also  lus 
policy  to  retain  their  countenance  and  good-will.  Their 
liberty  of  action  among  the  common  people  was,  however, 
specially  secured  by  the  king's  preoccupation  with  his  own 
a£Eairs.  In  Oriental  monarchies  it  is  rare  that  the  king's 
interest  extends  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capital,  his 
hunting-*grounds  and  garden,  his  summer  and  winter  resi- 
dences. The  typical  rulers  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  were 
exceptions  (cf.  §  117, 180).  Among  kings  of  Israel,  David, 
Solomon,  and  Uzziah  were  conspicuous  for  their  wider 
views.  Apart  from  their  function  as  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  their  activity,  even  in  the  cases  of  the  most  ener- 
getic, rarely  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  sphere  of 
the  local  magnates.  The  average  monarch,  in  time  of  peace, 
would  be  satisfied  with  hearing  daily  the  reports  of  his 
secretary  and  treasurer,  especially  the  latter,  and  then 
betaking  himself  to  the  amusements  which  he  regarded  as 
the  end  of  life,  or  at  least  of  the  life  of  a  prince.  Finally, 
a  cordon  of  courtiers,  respectable  in  numbers  at  least, 
effectually  cut  him  off  from  habitual  association  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  There  was  thus  apt  to  be  little  royal 
interference  with  the  personal  designs  of  local  rulers. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  favourite  official,  the  district  tax- 
collector,  were  Utile  regarded,  unless  he  failed,  by  extpr- 
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tion  or  otherwise,  to  raise  the  amount  of  revenue  for 
which  he  and  his  men  were  responsible.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  intriguing,  selfish  king  found  acceptable  tools 
and  accomplices  in  like-minded  leaders  of  the  people 
(Hos.  vii.  3), 


CHAPTER  VI 

SOCIETY,  MORALS,  AND  BELIGION 

§  539.  With  these  general  facts  in  view,  let  us  now 
follow  in  imagination  the  social  changes  of  the  Hebrew 
people  during  the  centuries  of  their  life  in  Palestine. 
From  the  very  outset  there  were  found  the  three  social 
degrees  which  appear  in  eveiy  rudimentary  state,  even  in 
communities  of  nomads.  These  may  be  indicated  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  nobles,  common  men,  and  slaves.  For  pur- 
poses of  rough  comparison  we  may  think  of  the  three  old 
Saxon  grades. of  eorls,  ceorls,  and  serfs,  or  more  vaguely 
still  of  the  feudal  distinctions  into  gentry,  freemen,  and 
villeins.  Most  fundamental  was  the  division  in  ancient 
Semitic  society  between  master  and  slave.  To  this  we 
must  call  particular  attention  on  account  of  its  importance 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  position  of 
slaves  in  a  fully  constituted  household  has  already  been 
described  (§  405).  The  vicissitudes  of  national  life  which 
induce  and  perpetuate  slavery  bring  us  to  the  very  root 
and  fibre  of  the  social  system  of  Israel.  In  general,  the 
distinction  between  master  and  man  is  that  the  former 
owns  property,  while  the  latter  tends  it  for  him  in  ex- 
change for  protection  and  sustenance.  Thus  as  the  nature 
of  property  changes,  the  character  of  servitude  changes 
with  it.  In  the  purely  nomadic  life  even  the  most  power- 
ful sketch  could  employ  but  few  slaves.  Accordingly 
Semitic  nomads  addicted  themselves  more  to  slave-trading 
than  to  slave-holding.     Servitude  upon  a  small  scale,  and 

of  the  simple,  genial,  patriarchal  type,  was  a  regular  feature 
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of  tribal  life^  But  in  the  ordinary  household  of  the  camp 
neither  room  nor  occupation  could  be  found  for  many 
domestic  servants.  Among  an  agricultural  population 
servile  labour  was  nearly  everywhere  a  convenience,  and 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  estates  a  necessity. 

§  640.  Other  causes  co-operated  strongly  with  the  de- 
mand  for  labour  to  promote  and  extend  slavery.  One  of 
them  was  the  necessity  of  providing  for  captives  taken  in 
war.  Among  the  Semites  of  the  historical  ages  the  slay- 
ing of  prisoners,  which  had  been  the  custom  in  days  of 
primitive  savagery,  was  done  away  except  in  the  cases, 
unfortunately  quite  frequent,  of  hereditary  feuds  and 
religious  crusades,  or  of  prolonged  resistance  or  rebellion. 
The  alternative  was  to  put  the  captives  to  useful  work. 
In  the  pastoral  stage  of  society  the  limited  choice  among 
kinds  of  labour  united  with  other  important  causes  to 
hasten  the  manumission  of  the  bondmen  and  their  assimi- 
lation to  the  tribesmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions 
of  settled  life  furnished  ready  employment  for  prisoners. 
The  necessity  of  utilizing  these  human  chattels  even  tended 
to  promote  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise.  That 
this  predisposing  cause  operated  on  a  large  scale  during 
the  recuperative  periods  of  Israel's  early  settlement  goes 
without  saying.^  An  occasion  of  the  extension  of  bond- 
service was  found  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
of  domestic  vassalage.  In  general,  tributaries  were  regu- 
larly reckoned  as  "slaves  "  of  their  suzerains  (e.g.  Gen.  ix. 
26  f. ;  2  K.  xvi.  7^  xvii.  8 ;  xxiv.  1)  ;  and  not  infrequently 
they  at  length  became  personal  retainers  and  servitors.  A 
special  and  veiy  important  form  of  this  relation  is  shown 

1  Thiu  agriculture  must  have  been  vastly  promoted  in  the  Lowland 
from  the  time  of  David  onward  by  the  labour  of  Philistine  bondmen  taken 
during  the  frequent  wars  on  the  western  border  of  Judah.  To  a  less 
extent  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  Israelitish  settlements  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  David  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  26  ff.)  and 
Uzziab  (2  Chr.  xxvL  0  f .)  were  so  well  enabled  to  carry  on  their  extensive 
plantations,  both  of  them  having  annexed  by  force  large  portions  of  the 
most  productive  portions  of  Fhilistia. 
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in  the  process  of  absorption  and  assimilation  by  which 
Palestine  became  wholly  Hebraic.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Canaanites,  including  entire  settlements  (Jud.  i.  80  ff.), 
were  made  tributary  to  the  Hebrew  invaders,  instead  of 
being  put  to  death.  Of  course  the  tribute  could  uot  be 
long  continued,  and  so  we  are  told  in  general  terms  that 
^^when  Israel  was  become  strong  they  put  the  Canaanitea 
to  task-work  "  (Jud.  i.  28).  The  final  step  was  taken  when 
members  of  this  servile  population,  who  had  long  been 
indistinguishable  from  their  fellow4abourers  of  Hebrew 
descent,  after  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  and 
the  cult  of  Jehovah,  here  and  there  and  everywhere  be- 
came adopted  into  Israelitish  families.  They  thus  lost 
their  racial  identity  as  completely  as  the  Kenites  and 
Kenizzites  had  done  among  the  clansmen  of  Judah  (§  186). 
§  541.  Finally,  servitude  was  greatly  extended  by  the 
self-subjection  of  .impoverished  or  unfortunate  freemen. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  struggling  families  on  small  prop- 
erties were  frequently  sent  into  service  during  the  early 
times  of  the  settlement,  in  order  to  keep  the  patrimony 
intact.  So  common  was  the  custom  that  the  appropriate 
legislation  occupies  more  space  in  the  ^^  Book  of  the  Cove^ 
nant"  than  any  other  rubric  (Ex.  xxi.  1-11).  Hebrew  so- 
ciety, even  in  more  settled  days,  was,  by  virtue  of  its  very 
constitution,  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  Slaves  were, 
indeed,  always  numerous.  Doubtless  their  number  de- 
creased after  the  earlier  days  of  the  monarchy,  with  the 
more  general  settlement  of  the  country  and  more  widely 
diffused  prosperity.  As  great  estates  increased  in  num- 
ber, there  was,  of  course,  more  demand  for  manual  toU.. 
But  this  was  satisfied  rather  by  the  engagement  of  hired 
labourers  than  by  the  importation  of  slaves.  Hirelings, 
indeed,  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  the  population.^  Their  absence  from  the  earliest 
■■■■  ■  -      -        ■'  I  II  [■■■-■■- 

I  On  the  subject  of  hired  aervante  in  Ismd,  see  Bennett,  **  Boonomio 
Conditions  of  the  Hebrew  Mooaiohy,"  in  Tke  Thinker,  vol.  iii  (1803), 
p.  302  f . 
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code  seems  to  prove  that  seirile  labour  was  relatively 
more  common  at  the  time  of  the  oocupation  of  Canaan, 
and,  indeed,  that  slaves  performed  all  the  needful  work. 
That  hired  service  did  not  displace  slave  labour  at  any 
time,  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  wide- 
spread calamity  was  frequent  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Great  misfortunes,  such  as  prolonged  unsuccessful  wars 
like  those  against  Damascus,  dearth,  famine  or  pesti- 
lence, must  in  various  wajns  have  shaken  the  organic 
framework  of  society,  chiefly  through  the  multiplication 
of  hopeless  debtors  and  the  pauperizing  of  large  masses 
of  the  community.  An  immediate  result  of  famine  espe- 
cially was  to  ^*  swell  the  list  of  those  unhappy  poor  who 
were  reduced  to  barter  liberty  for  bread  "^  (2  K.  iv.  1 ;  Isa. 
L  1 ;  Neh.  v.  5,  8).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Amos,  whose 
reminiscences  of  such  seasons  of  suffering  (iv.  6  ff.)  have 
given  so  pathetic  an  undercurrent  to  his  prophecy,  is  also 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  helpless  poor  (ii.  6  f. ;  v.  11  f.; 
viii.  6),  particularly  because  of  their  enslavement  by  the 
leading  men,  even  for  the  trivial  debt  of  a  silver  piece  or 
a  pair  of  shoes. 

§  542.  The  servile  condition  was  within  its  limits  very 
elastic.  It  reached  from  the  extreme  of  rigour  and  cruel 
suffering  to  circumstances  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  even 
of  af9uence  (2  Sam*  ix.  9  ff.).  It  admitted  of  positions  of 
responsibility  as  trusted  agents  (Gen.  xxiv.),  and  as  coun- 
selloi-s  (1  Sam.  ix.  5  ff. ;  xxv.  14  ff.),  just  as  in  Oriental 
courts  a  slave  has  often  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
king.  In  view  of  the  initial  hardships  of  most  modes  of 
slave-making,  as  above  described,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  in  Israel,  at  least,  the  tendency  was  on  the  whole 
towards  permanent  amelioration.  To  this  end  economic 
prudence  would  conspire,  in  the  minds  of  the  masters, 
with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  sanctions  of  the 

'  I  appropriate  the  words  of  Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  American  edition, 
18S0,  Tol.  I,  p.  817),  employed  to  describe  a  similar  state  of  things  in 
Western  Europe  daring  the  famines  of  the  eleventh  centory  a  j>. 
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religion  of  Jehovah.  Hence  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  slaves  occapy  a  large  place  in  the  earliest  legislation 
(Ex.  xxi.  20  f. ;  26  f . ;  32).  *  These  ordinances  are  to  be 
judged  of  in  the  light  of  the  general  fact  that  according 
to  primitive  custom  the  master  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  slave.^ 

§  543.  Extraordinary  and  admirable  is  the  enactment 
made  to  suit  the  settled  conditions  of  later  times,  that  a 
fugitive  slave  was  not  to  be  delivered  to  his  master,  but 
should  have  his  choice  of  residence  unmolested  according 
to  his  liking  (Deut.  xxiii.  15  f.).  Thus  Israel,  by  the  an- 
nulling of  its  old  ^'  fugitive  slave  law,"  attained  almost  at 
a  bound  a  moral  and  legal  position  which  was  not  reached 
by  England  till  the  year  1772  of  our  era,  nor  by  the  United 
States  of  America  till  nearly  a  century  later.^    The  sab- 

^  Slavery  was  in  fact,  at  least  in  very  many  instances,  an  amelioration 
of  the  infliction  of  death.  That  is  to  say,  slaves  were  originally,  perhaps 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  captives  of  war,  to  whom  life  was  granted  on 
condition  of  servitude,  li^om  this  point  of  view  slavery  may  justly  he 
regarded  like  many  another  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  custom,  which 
shocks  our  modem  sensibilities,  as  a  necessary  and  wholesome  advance  in 
the  progress  of  our  race  (cf.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  MoralM,  New  York, 
1S79,  vol.  i,  p.  102).  At  the  same  time  we  must  beware  of  attributing 
the  institution  to  a  universal  sentiment  of  humanity,  since  the  inclination 
to  set  other  people  to  do  our  work  is  at  least  as  *^  innate  '^  or  primaiy  as 
the  feeling  of  compassion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Augustine  (Cio. 
Dei,  xix.  15)  and  the  code  of  Justinian  (Just*  i.  S,  3)  explain  the  word 
servus.  In  the  language  of  the  latter  the  term  arose  **quod  imperatores 
servos  vendere,  ac  per  hoc  servare,  nee  occidere  solent.*'  The  etymology 
is  more  than  doubtful,  but  its  currency  is  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  notion  it  conveys.  The  like  word  doUkot  is  possibly  to  be  connected 
with  a  root  meaning  to  fasten  or  bind.  The  Hebrew  and  general  Semitic 
*abd  is  of  still  less  certain  derivation. 

3  Oddly  enough,  this  statute  seems  to  be  commonly  understood  as  pro- 
viding simply  that  **  fugitive  slaves  from  foreign  countries  are  not  to  be 
given  up"  (\Vm.  Smith's  Old  Test.  History,  New  York,  1878,  p.  277;  Ewald, 
Antiquities  of  Israel,  Engl,  tr.,  p.  217).  That  there  was  abundant  occa- 
sion for  action  generally  is  clear  from  the  observation  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  10).  That  the  law  did  not  exist  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement, 
except  as  implied  in  the  general  Mosaic  teaching,  is  very  probable,  since 
in  the  long  turbulent  stage  of  transition  to  fixed  agricultural  manners,  it 
would  have  tended  only  to  increase  disorder.    That  it  was  not  observed 
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batical  and  the  jubilee  year  had  their  chief  significance  in 
the  emancipation  of  Israelitish  slaves.^  To  be  sure,  the 
distinction  was  sharply  drawn  here,  as  in  other  enact- 
ments, between  slaves  of  Hebrew  origin  and  those  of  for- 
eign birth.  But  this  was  inevitable  in  a  state  whose  very 
existence  depended  on  its  social  and  racial  exclusiveness. 
And  it  was  a  Hebrew  writer  of  universalistic  spirit,  who 
makes  his  hero,  non-Israelite  though  he  is,  speak  so  hu- 
manly of  the  rights  of  the  slave :  ^^  If  I  were  to  disdain  the 
right  of  my  bondmen  or  of  my  bondmaid,  when  their  cause 
comes  before  me,  then  what  should  I  do  when  God  rises  up  ? 
And  when  he  calls  to  account,  what  should  I  answer  him  ? 
Did  not  he  who  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  Yea, 
one  framed  us  both  in  the  womb"^  (Job  xxxi.  13  £f.). 

§  544.  It  may  be  safely  maintained  that  the  Hebrew 
slavery  was  on  the  whole  a  great  blessing  to  the  land 
and  the  people.  Like  other  Semitic  institutions  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  mitigated,  regulated, 
and  made  to  minister  to  the  well-being  of  masters  and 
slaves,  and  of  the  state  at  large.  Apart  from  its  indus- 
trial advantages,  the  principal  benefits  which  under  this 
saving  regime  were  conferred  by  it  upon  society  may,  I 
apprehend,  be  summed  up  under  three  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  an  indispensable  means  of  assimilating  the 
heterogeneous  peoples  of  the  country,  and  of  thus  building 
up  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Only  in  this  way,  as  we 
have  seen  (§  640,  cf.  607),  could  the  vast  numbers  of  sur- 
viving Oanaanites  be  gradually,  insensibly,  and  completely 

at  the  accession  of  Solomon  we  may  perhaps  indirectly  infer  from  the 
incident  recorded  in  1  K.  ii.  39  f . 

1  We  know  that  this  was  disregarded,  at  least  as  a  rale,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Judaic  monarchy.  Tet  Jeremiah,  who  inveighs  against  Zede- 
kiah  and  his  princes  for  having  sent  back  into  bondage  their  Hebrew 
slaves  whom  they  had  released  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  panic, 
insists  upon  it  that  the  rule  was  of  very  early  origin  (Jer.  xxxi  v.  8  ff.). 

'  The  ameliorations  of  the  lot  of  the  Hebrew  slaves  are  well  summa- 
rized by  Wallon,  HUtoire  de  Vesclavage  dans  VantiquiU^  2  ed.  (1879), 
voL  i,  p.  11  fl. 
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absorbed  in  the  controlling  element  of  the  population.  The 
prooess  is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  We  remember  that 
the  type  of  servitude  was  fixed  forever  by  the  inalienable 
taraditions  of  the  old  patriarchal  system.  It  was  a  slavery 
of  the  house,  not  of  the  soil.  Home  privileges  and  asso^ 
ciations  were  the  boon  of  the  slave,  "  bought  with  money," 
as  well  as  of  the  "house-born."  Not  simply  concubinage 
with  the  house-master,  but  marriage  with  him  or  his  son, 
was  a  possibility  to  the  female  bond-servants.  Necessary  ^ 
participation  by  the  bond  and  free  in  the  same  religious 
rites  brought  to  the  same  general  mental  and  spiritual  level 
classes  of  people  already  pretty  well  equalized  by  similarity 
of  occupation  and  of  physical  habit.  The  very  divergence 
and  disparity  of  servile  conditions  promoted  the  upward 
social  movement.  The  interval  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  lot  of  Hebrew  slaves  marked  an  ascent  unspeak- 
ably greater  than  the  single  bound  by  which  the  emanci- 
pated servant  passed  into  the  ranks  of  freemen.  The 
system  was  so  elastic  and  the  transformations  of  con- 
dition so  numeroua  and  rapid  that  while  we  recognize 
the  servile  class  as  a  weighty  social  element,  we  observe 
that  politically  a  "  slave  question "  was  unknown  in  the 
history  of  Israel. 

§  645.  A  further  benefit,  entailed  by  the  Hebrew  institu- 
tion, was  the  protection  it  affoi-ded  to  the  distressed  and  op- 
pressed at  home  and  abroad.  That  an  Israelite  should  be 
compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  sell  himself  and  his 
children  into  slavery  was  no  doubt  often  a  cruel  fate.  But 
in  the  average  case  such  a  fortune  was  better  than  either 
starvation  or  vagrancy,  even  without  the  advantages  se- 
cured by  legislative  enactments.  For  the  fugitives  from 
over  the  borders  of  Israel,  the  hunted  survivors  of  the 
blood-feud,  the  night  attack,  and  the  woes  of  extermi- 
nation, the  Hebrew  system  furnished  a  genial  and  hospit- 
able asylum.     And  a  single  generation  might  transform 

1  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  otherwise  unavoidable  close  i)er8onaJ 
I  contact  with  the  slaves  would  have  rendered  the  house-people  unclean. 
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the  cringing  suppliant  into  a  respected  confidant  and  a 
father  of  freemen. 

§  646.  But  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  Jewish  sys* 
tern  of  servitude  brought  with  it  was  the  development  in 
Israel  of  the  philanthropic  temper,  the  spiiit  of  compas- 
sion, the  sense  of  a  wide  human  brotherhood.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  .Hebrew  legislation  was  unique  among  all 
pre-Christian  codes  for  its  protection  of  the  enslaved  and 
the  oppressed.  So  the  literature  abounds  above  all  other 
ancient  literatures  in  expressions  of  sympathy  for  bond- 
men and  captives  and  the  victims  of  cruelty.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  such  phenomena  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  outcome  of  the  revealed  religion,  the 
religion  of  Jehovah.  And  this  is  true:  "Jehovah  looseth 
the  prisoners"  (Ps.  cxlvi.  7).  If  we  go  further,  we  eix- 
plain  them  as  being  due  to  the  constant  teaching  of  the 
Prophets.  This  also  is  true.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  most  of  the  touching  references  to  the  victims  of 
oppression  are  not  found  in  the  literature  of  the  times 
now  under  review,  but  in  the  comparatively  late  prophetic 
writings  of  the  period  of  the  Exile.  Yet  the  chivalric  and 
philanthropic  spirit  breathes  through  the  discourses  of 
Amos  as  strongly  and  purely  as  in  those  of  the  Second 
Isaiah.  And  we  must  discard  the  idea  that  the  Prophets 
stood  alone  in  Israel,  and  were  the  only  effective  force  in 
the  community  in  defence  of  righteousness  and  humanity. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  at  any  rate,  they  spoke  for  a 
saving  remnant  which,  though  small  (Isa.  i.  9),  was  yet 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  shock  of  national  doom. 
No  writer  or  thinker  has  ever  quickened  the  heart  of 
humanity  by  the  propagation  of  sentiments  cherished  by 
himself  alone.  The  "Prophet"  is  one  who  not  only 
speaks  for  God,  but  for  his  fellows.  The  true  Israel 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  suffering  and  the  down-trodden 
just  as  truly  in  the  Law  as  it  did  in  the  Prophets. 

§  647.  Why  is  it  that  alone  among  the  Semitic  peoples, 
ancient  or  modem,  Israel  has  left  no  recorded  traces  of  a 
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traffic  in  the  bodies  of  men,  except  in  its  prohibition  (Ex. 
xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7)?  And  yet  this  was  the  only 
branch  of  commerce  which  it  could  profitably  undertake. 
It  was  a  refuge  for  fugitives  from  all  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Its  position  gave  it  command  of  countless  high- 
ways for  pilgrims,  travellers,  merchants,  emigrants,  and 
exiles.  The  rich  could  be  taken  for  their  ransom,  the 
poor  because  they  had  no  helper.  Close  upon  their  bor- 
der, too,  was  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  greatest  resort -of  sluve- 
traders  known  to  the  ancient  East  (§  46).  Why,  again, 
is  it  that  while  we  read  of  a  great  and  successful  uprising 
in  Tyre  of  the  slaves  against  their  masters,^  in  Jerusalem 
such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  and  unthinkable  ?  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Israel  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  reaped 
what  it  had  sown.  It  practised  what  it  had  learned.  It 
was  taught,  divinely  taught,  the  law  of  human  kindness 
by  its  very  contact  with  the  needy  and  the  oppressed.  It 
learned,  we  may  add,  by  its  own  experience  of  trial  and 
bondage.  If  it  was  solitary  among  the  nations  in  its 
moral  and  religious  training,  it  was  equally  singular  in 
its  antecedent  and  subsequent  fortune.  Its  cradle  was 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  the  recollections  of  its  infancy 
were  never  allowed  to  die.  "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a 
slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Deut.  v.  16;  xvi.  12 ;  xxiv. 
18,  22),  was  a  note  that  thrilled  deep  in  the  heart  of  Israel 
and  lingered  long.  Its  repeated  strain  mingled,  too,  with 
the  trumpet  warnings  of  a  more  bitter  fate.  Israel's  child- 
hood had  been  bruised  by  servitude  in  Egypt;  its  youth 
was  being  buffeted  by  the  intermittent  assaults  of  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  foes ;  its  manhood  was  to  be  crushed  by 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Thus  Israel  stood  in  Canaan  :  not 
utterly  brutalized  by  conquest;  not  wholly  hardened  by 
greed  and  raping ;  its  better  self  awakened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  its  own  sorrows  as  a  people,  and  it  may  be  of 
its  own  sins  as  well.  Nowhere  else  have  been  illus- 
trated so  memorably  those  lovely  lines  which  the  most 

1  Wallon,  Hist,  de  Vesclavage^  I,  67. 
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sympathetic  of  Roman  poets  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an 
exiled  Canaanite.^ 

Me  quoque  per  multos  similis  fortuna  labores 
Jactatam  hac  demum  voluit  consistere  terra ; 
Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

§  648.  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  very 
existence  of  Israel  was  made  possible  by  its  exceptional 
tolerance  and  protection  of  the  slave  and  the  stranger.  It 
has  just  been  stated  (§  544)  that  the  genial  social  system 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  was  a  chief  means  of  conciliating 
and  assimilating  members  of  outlying  communities.  We 
have  now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  a  class  of  people  living 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  who  were  not  of  Israel,  not  even  as 
much  so  as  the  slaves  of  the  household.  It  was  the  policy 
and  sentiment  of  the  Hebrews  towards  these  "strangers" 
which  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  ger  (^  was  one  of  a  class 
peculiarly  Semitic.^  He  was  properly  a  man  belonging  to 
no  tribe,  or  rather  one  cut  oflf  from  his  tribe  by  accident 
or  cruel  fate.  As  a  "sojourner,"  whether  immigrant  or 
fugitive,  within  the  bounds  of  a  hitherto  alien  community, 
he  could  become  its  "  guest,"  receive  its  protection,  and 
engage  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  but  without  the 
political  rights  enjoyed  by  all  the  freemen  of  the  tribe. 
He  thus  ceased  to  be  an  outlaw,  "  a  wanderer  and  a  fugi- 
tive," the  fate  most  dreaded  in  tribal  society. 

§  649.  We  may  distinguish  four  stages  or  degrees. 
The  most  remote  was  naturally  the  "  foreigner "  (njj  ja), 
one  with  whom,  whether  he  lived  outside  of  the  holy  land, 
or  happened  to  be  within  its  limits,  no  intercourse  was 
held.  Such  a  one  at  best  could  claim  no  rights,  not  even 
of  shelter  or  protection,  until  he  came  within  the  second 

degree.     Then  he  became  a  ger^  strictly  speaking ;  that  is 

1    "  ■  — — ^_— ^— 

»  Vergil,  ^neid,  I,  628  ff. 

*  The  best  accounts  of  the  gerim  known  to  the  writer  are  to  be  found 
in  W.  R.  Smith,  RS.  p.  76  ff.,  and  Nowack,  HA.  I,  336  ft 


^ 
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to  say,  he  was  made  a  ^^  guest "  of  some  Israelite.  This 
was  usually  done  by  partaking  of  the  hospitality  which 
was  offered  to  all,  according  to  the  immemorial  code  of 
Semitic  manners,  as  soon  as  the  refugee  came  under  the 
canopy  of  the  tent  Eating  in  common,  or  the  sacred  oath, 
made  the  implicit  covenant  more  sacred  and  inviolable. 
But  even  these  solemnities,  frequently  and  gladly  as  they 
were  enjoyed  by  the  stranger,  were  not  indispensable. 
The  tent,  or  the  family  within  the  tent,  was  the  symbol 
and  surrogate  of  the  whole  community,  and  so  mere  contact 
with  the  tent-rope  assured  the  suppliant  of  the  temporary 
protection  not  only  of  his  immediate  patron,  but  of  the 
whole  clan  as  well,  whose  honour  was  involved  in  up- 
holding the  obligation.  This  privilege,  however,  was  un- 
derstood to  be  valid  for  only  a  limited  specified  period, 
such  as  might  be  sufficient  for  rest  and  preparation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  journey.  Indefinite  prolongation  might  ^ 
be  and  was  regularly  granted  in  ancient  Israel  upon  the 
supplication  of  the  wanderer.  Then  he  became  "  a  guest 
and  a  sojourner  "  (py^)  "»l  Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xxv.  85,  47 ; 
Ps.  xxxix.  12 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  15 ;  cf .  Ps.  cxix.  19).  He  con- 
formed to  the  social  usages  of  the  protecting  community 
and  made  an  acknowledgment  of  its  deity  or  deities,  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  the  land,  but 
not  initiated  into  its  sacred  rites  and  mysteries.  It  would 
seem  that  such  "  sojourners  "  sometimes  became  men  of 
property,  to  whom  native-born  freemen  were  beholden  for 
money  and  to  whom  they  might  eventually  become  bond- 
men (Lev.  xxv.  47).  This,  however,  can  scarcely  have 
been  a  feature  of  early  Israelitish  times.  By  coming  fully  H 
under  all  the  prescriptions  of  Hebrew  life,  religious  and 
social,  the  fourth  stage  was  reached,  when  the  client  be- 
came an  accredited  citizen,  and  a  full  member  of  the  com- 
munity, on  a  level  with  the  native-born  freemen  (mm). 
He  thus  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  client  of  his  former 
patrons,  and  was  numbered  with  them  among  the  clients 
of  their  God. 
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§  650.  By  the  very  natare  of  the  case  the  last  stage, 
ih&t  of  complete  absorption  into  the  ranks  of  the  tutelary 
ootnmunity,  was  speedily  reached  by  the  great  majority  of 
strangers  who  ventured  to  enter  upon  the  third.  This  was 
Israel's  pre-eminent  opportunity.  From  the  beginning  of 
its  separate  career  as  a  prospective  nation  it  had*a  substan- 
tial clientage.  The  ^^ mixed  multitude"  (§45Sf.)  of  its 
desert  wanderings  could  only  have  been  tolerated  as  a 
permanent  following  in  view  of  its  rapid  assimilation. 
Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  accessions  soon  became 
leaders  in  Israel.  For  example,  the  Kenites  furnished  the 
illustrious  names  of  Heber,  Caleb,  Othniel,  besides  othera 
not  so  renowned.  When  large  bands  such  as  these  became 
a  part  of  Israel,  their  acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
and  its  peculiar  rites  was  a  matter  of  course.  Later  we  do 
not  hear  so  much  of  whole  clans,  but  of  individuals,  such  as 
Uriah  the  Hettite,  Ittai  of  Gath,  Zelek  of  Ammon  (2  Sam. 
XV.  19;  xxiii.  87).  Now  Israel  was  absolutely  dependent 
upon  such  clients.  In  the  presence  of  countless  hostile  ele- 
ments which  perpetually  threatened  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion, during  the  regime  of  the  Judges  and  at  long  periods 
intermittently  thereafter,  the  conciliation  of  outsiders  was 
an  obvious  political  duty.  They  were  besides  much  in  de- 
mand as  recruits  for  the  soldiery  (§  520).  Of  the  two  great 
classes,  bondmen  and  strangers,  the  latter  were  permanently 
the  most  important  as  feeders  and  auxiliaries.  With  the 
Canaanites,  war  to  the  death  was  for  a  time  the  theoretical 
policy.  Practically,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  in  most 
cases  made  bondmen,  and  then  in  large  numbei-s  emanci- 
pated. The  "strangers"  were  from  divers  conmiunities, 
which  were  not  under  the  sacred  ban.^ 

^  The  prescription  of  Dent,  xxiii.  3  fl.  againRt  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
was  evidently  not  observed,  at  least  till  after  the  time  of  David.  The 
lead  with  Moab  o£  the  days  of  Ehud  (§  188)  was  quite  forgotten  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  epoch  of  the  Judges,  as  the  Book  of  Ruth  shows  plainly. 
The  association  of  David  and  his  family  with  Moab  just  before  his  acces- 
sion was  of  the  most  intimate  kind  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8  f .).  For  Ammon,  David's 
llle-gaaidsiiuui,  mentioned  above,  is  a  case  in  poiat 
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§  551.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  assim- 
ilation and  incorporation  could  take  place  so  rapidly  and 
on  such  an  extensive  scale.  The  answer  is  threefold,  in 
the  first  place,  the  social  conditions  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  ancient  era  made  membership  in  one  clan 
or  another  always  desirable,  and  usually  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  self -protection  and  even  for  the  conveniences  of 
life.  Secondly,  a  transfer  of  political  and  religious  alle- 
giance was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  when  each 
country  and  often  each  locality  had  its  own  deity,  whose 
tutelage  was  extended  as  a  matter  of  course  to  his  clients 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  them  alone.  Again,  the 
reception  into  the  new  society  with  its  special  religious 
and  social  observances  was  not  a  matter  requiring  a  serious 
change  of  conviction  or  indeed  any  sort  of  an  inward 
struggle  of  mind  and  conscience.  The  essence  of  the 
matter  was  the  observance  of  certain  well-understood  cere- 
monies and  formal  prescriptions.  True,  Israel  occupied  a 
high  moral  position,  from  the  spiritual  claims  made  upon 
the  votaries  of  its  religion.  But  we  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment records  to  little  purpose  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
abounding  evidence  they  contain  of  wide-spread  practical 
ignoring  of  these  stern  conditions  during  the  greater 
portion  of  its  history.  Where  Jehovah  was  sincerelj^^or- 
shipped  under  animal  forms  popularly  associated  with  the 
rites  of  Baal ;  where  "  high-places  *'  were  everywhere  to 
be  found  with  altars  dedicated  to  his  service ;  and  where 
every  hedge-priest  could  minister  at  the  shrines  of  the  God 
of  the  land,  no  conscientious  obstacles  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  popular  religion  were  likely  to  suggest  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  initial  outwai*d  condition  of  attachment  to 
the  religion  and  community  of  Israel,  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, was  one  not  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  Semites. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  clearest  social  distinction 
possible  is  made  between  the  slaves  and  "strangers,^'  by 
the  enactment  that  the  former  were  to  be  invariably  cir- 
cumcised, as  already  being  members  of  the  household^ 
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whether  they  were  bought  with  money  or  were  home-born. 
The  rite  was,  of  course,  prescribed  for  strangers  only  when' 
they  were  adopted  into  the  community. 

§  552.  Naturally  the  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  Israel 
from  outside  sources  were  more  frequent  in  prosperous 
times  and  in  seasons  of  peace.  In  times  of  hard  fighting, 
soldiers  of  fortune  might  be  naturalized  (cf .  §  520),  but 
the  country  would  receive  but  few  spontaneous  immigrants. 
The  additions  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  must 
have  been  very  great.  It  is  highly  suggestive  that  just 
such  epochs  are  chosen  in  the  poetical  literature  as  sym- 
bols of  the  ideal  Israel,  when  it  would  be  enlarged  by  the 
incorporation  of  foreign  citizens  who  should  come  as  in  a 
stream  to  Jerusalem.  The  national  policy  in  this  regard 
seems  to  have  been  unaffected  by  prosperity  or  disaster. 
It  was  one  of  unvarying  clemency  and  consideration.  As 
toward  the  slave  (§  542  ff.),  so  towards  the  stranger,  n^ 
harshness  was  to  be  shown.  There  was  added  too  the  same 
touching  reminder,  ^^  For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Ex.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xix.  83  f . ;  xxv.  28 ; 
Deut.  X.  18  f. ;  cf.  Ex.  xxiii.  12.;  Lev.  xix.  10;  Numb. 
XXXV.  15;  Deut.  i.  16).  The  invidious  distinctions  pre- 
scribed in  cei*tain  matters,  such  as  liberty  to  lend  to  them 
on  usury  (Deut.  xxiii.  20),  or  giving  them  to  partake  of 
food  ceremonially  unclean  (Deut.  xiv.  21),  were  rather 
in  the  nature  of  favours  to  Israel  than  discriminations 
against  alien  residents  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indirect  encouragements  to  affiliation  were  very  strong. 
When  once  the  uniting  bond  had  been  ratified,  the  whole 
circle  of  Israeli  tic  privileges  was  open:  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48;  Numb.  ix.  14),  the  joyous  feasts  (Deut.  xvi. 
9  ff.;  xxxi.  12;  cf.  xxvi.  12  f.),  and  the  solemn  covenants 
(Deut.  xxix.  10  f. ;  Josh.  viii.  88  f.). 

§  553.  The  Hebrew  system  of  the  adoption  of  strangers 
was  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  universalism  of  the  later 
prophets.  In  idealizing  this  relation,  as  when  they  trans- 
figure the  associations  of  domestic  life  (§  899,  407,  426, 
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429, 482  f .),  the  seers  and  poets  of  Israel  instinotiyely  seize 
upon  the  national  attitude  and  policy  towards  strangers 
in  its  grand  potentiality  and  significance.  In  the  prayer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  which  was  ^^to  be  called 
a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  peoples  "  (Isa*  Ivi.  7),  and.  to 
which,  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  world,  all  nations 
should  come  streaming  (Isa.  ii.  2  ff. ;  Mic.  iv.  1  ff.),  Solo- 
mon intercedes  (1  E.  viii.  41  ff.)  in  behalf  of  the  ^^  stran- 
ger" in  Israel  who  should  worship  at  the  sacred  place. 
Isaiah  foresees  that  Egjrptiani^  and  Assyrians  shall  join 
with  Israel  in  oblation  and  sacrifice  and  privilege  and 
blessed  conditions  (Isa.  xix.  18  ff.).  The  Second  Isaiah 
declares  of  the  foreigners  who  join  themselyes  to  Jehovah, 
that  their  sacrifices  should  be  just  as  acceptable  to  him 
as  those  of  the  native-born  Israelites  (Isa.  Ivi.  6  f.;  cf. 
xliv.  6 ;  xlv.  e2  f. ;  Ix.  8  ff. ;  Ixvi.  18  ff. ;  Jer.  iii.  17 1  xvi. 
19 ;  Zeoh.  ii.  11,  and  especially  viii.  20  ff.). 

§  554.  The  same  exulting  anticipation  is  expressed  in 
the  lyrical  accompaniments  of  the  prophetic  voices.  That 
Jehovah  is  the  Ruler  of  the  nations  is  a  frequent  boast  of 
the  Psalmists  (Ps.  ii.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxxii.,  ex.).  But 
some  of  them  know  of  a  more  intimate  and  blessed  rela- 
tion. One  declares  that  the  emancipation  of  Israel  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  gathering  of  the  peoples  and  kingdoms 
in  Jerusalem  to  serve  Jehovah  (Ps.  cii.  19  ff. ;  cf.  Ixxxvi. 
9).  Another  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  great  fes- 
tal sacrifice.  A  rejoicing  over  the  deliverance  of  Grod's 
faithful  ones  from  deadly  peril  is  the  immediate  occasion. 
But  the  very  thought  of  the  great  redemption  makes  all 
the  ends  of  the  eartb  turn  adoringly  to  Jehovah ;  and  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  nations  are  invited  to  the  feast  of 
thanksgiving.  All  alike  —  the  nobles,  the  serfs,  and  the 
half-famished  poor  —  are  then  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice 
and  share  in  the  worship  (Ps.  xxii.  25  ff. ;  cf.  Isa.  xxv. 
6  ff.).  The  impassable  gulf  of  separation  is  bridged  over 
by  the  common  meal  and  the  common  religious  service. 
Here  we  have  the  essential  elements  in  the  naturalization 
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of  the  "stranger."  The  hospitality  of  the  feast  makes  "" 
him  a  guest  of  Israel ;  fellowship  in  worship  makes  him  a 
fellow-citizen.  Another  gives  us  a  still  wider  and  pro- 
founder  view  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.),  in  beautiful  consonance  with 
a  prophetic  utterance  already  cited  (Isa.  xliv.  6).  Fore- 
most among  the  thronging  nations,  the  world-powers  of 
the  poet's  time  —  Egypt,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and 
Ethiopia — receive  the  birth-right  of  Israelites.  In  Zion, 
where  the  new  citizens  are  proclaimed  to  be  votaries^  of* 
Jehovah,  a  record  is  kept  of  the  old  affiliations  and  the 
new.  And  see,  the  newcomers  are  not  enrolled  as  prose- 
lytes and  foreigners  I  They  are  entered  in  the  register 
as  free-bom  citizens  of  Zion  (cf.  §  549).  Lastly,  still 
another  Psalmist  —  the  same  who  sings,  "  Jehovah  looseth 
the  prisoners"  (§  546)  —  sums  up  for  us  the  essential 
spirit  and  motive  of  the  law  and  sentiment  of  Israel  with 
regard  to  outsiders,  "Jehovah  preserveth  the  strangers" 
(Ps.  cxlvi.  9). 

§  656.  We  have  thus  seen  that  slavery  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Old  Testament  type,  and  the  traditional  treatment  of 
aliens,  were  two  of  the  most  beneficent  and  conservative 
of  the  social  institutions  of  Israel.  We  may  now  resume 
our  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  Hebrew  life  and  manners  as 
a  whole  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of 
the  era  we  have  at  present  under  review,  we  find  the 
Northern  Kingdom  at  an  end.  Judah,  according  to  the 
estimate  left  us  by  the  best  contemporaries,  is  in  a  most 
unpromising  condition.  The  witnesses  ascribe  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Israel  to  a  variety  of  destructive  agencies.  These 
agencies  were,  in  part,  enemies  who  assailed  the  nation  from 
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^  Not  blind  devotees  or  mechanical  ritualists,  as  we  learn  from  the 
descriptive  phrase  in  ver.  4,  **  those  that  know  me"  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  34). 
This  psalm  —  condensed  almost  to  obscurity,  and  yet  in  some  Important 
Teepeetfl  the  most  instructive  composition  of  the  Old  Testament-—  is  not 
only  one  of  the  grandest  of  optimistic  prophecies,  but  an  assertion  at  tho 
same  time  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  character  of  incorporation  into  the 
true  Israel.  What  an  interval  of  progress  between  it  and  the  conceptions 
of  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Rath  1. 15  £f.}! 
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without.     One  naturally  asks  whether  the  political  ruin  of 
Israel  was  not,  after  all,  the  work  of  these  external  foes. 

§  556.  It  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer,  what  the 
fate  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  have  been  if  their  destiny 
had  been  determined  by  the  action  of  outside  nations 
alone,  and  if  they  had  not  been  a  prey  to  decadence 
within.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  for  example,  Israel 
as  a  whole  was  inwardly  and  morally  made  better  or  worse 
by  the  desperate  Syrian  wars.  One  indirect  benefit  at 
least  was  gained,  apart  from  the  development  among  the 
people  of  the  patriotic  and  heroic  temper.  War  with 
Damascus  and  the  surrounding  nations  generally  meant 
in  large  degree  hostility  to  their  debasing  worship.  And 
so  far  as  the  strenuous  resistance  of  their  assaults  im- 
plied and  induced  greater  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  Israel  was 
thereby  vastly  the  gainer.  The  relations  with  Assyria 
were  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  Collision  with 
that  invincible  power  was  not  primarily  a  life  and  death 
struggle.  The  empire  of  the  Tigris  would  have  been 
contented  with  mere  submission  and  payment  of  tribute. 
And  vassalage  of  the  first  degree  (§  286)  would  not  have 
involved  the  loss  of  autonomy.  It  would  certainly  be 
morally  and  religiously  injurious,  tending  to  weaken  popu- 
lar faith  in  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  and  to  familiarize 
the  people  with  foreign  modes  of  thought.  But  prolonged 
acquiescence  in  the  Assyrian  overlordship  would  bring  with 
it  a  degree  of  civil  quietude  and  domestic  contentment 
utterly  out  of  the  question  amid  the  turbulence  of  stubborn 
rebellion.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the  Prophets, 
we  must,  in  any  case,  believe  that  the  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion of  Israel  generally  did  not  proceed  from  external 
enemies,  but  from  noxious  elements  within.  We  have  at 
an  earlier  stage  summarized  these  moral  principles  and 
occasions  of  the  dissolution  of  the  state  in  their  outward 
aspects  and  relations  (§  271,  320  ff.).  We  have  now  to 
inquire  how  they  were  connected  with  the  constitution  and 
internal  workings  of  Hebrew  society. 
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§  557.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  prob- 
lem in  a  certain  fashion  by  the  application  of  a  formula  or 
the  citation  of  a  general  principle.  We  may  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  where  there  is  little  capacity  of  political 
development  or  adaptation,  the  social  fabric  is  in  danger 
of  speedy  overthrow.  Now  our  sketch  of  the  outward 
history  of  Israel  simply  confirms  the  general  estimate  of 
the  political  genius  of  the  Semitic  peoples  given  in  our 
introduction  (§  28  ff.).  A  ready  practical  criterion  of  the 
political  attainments  of  Israel  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  rulers,  who  alone 
could  give  moral  effectiveness  to  measures  of  internal  state 
policy,  or  in  the  equally  striking  fact  that  the  political  re- 
formers were  mainly  ministers  of  religion.  It  was,  there- 
fore, antecedently  improbable  that  the  Hebrew  kingdoms 
could  have  either  a  lengthened  or  a  prosperous  history. 
Another  point  of  view  may  be  occupied.  "  Both  history 
and  science  show  us  that  social  and  economic  changes  to 
be  permanent  must  be  gradual,  and  fitted  to  the  mental 
and  moral  conditions  of  the  people."^  Having  already 
observed  (§  511)  that  while  among  the  Semites  political 
progress  was  extremely  slow,  social  changes  went  on  with 
comparative  rapidity,  we  might  accordingly  maintain  that 
the  Hebrew  national  system  could  not  in  any  case  have 
become  permanent.  This  position  is  tenable  with  the 
proviso  just  indicated  (§  556),  that  the  causes  of  degen- 
eration are  internal  and  inherent,  not  external  and  ad- 
ventitious. Our  most  obvious  procedure  is  to  take  the 
theory  of  the  decline  of  Israel  held  by  the  Prophets,  and 
see  whether  the  causes  alleged  are  characteristic  and  suffi- 
cient. Fortunately,  the  case  is  in  its  main  aspects  verjr 
simple  and  easily  disposed  of.  For  this  very  reason  it  is 
the  more  exemplary  and  worth  exhibiting. 

§  558.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  Israel  was  a 
singular  community.     Its  singularity  was  due  not  so  much 

*  Henry  Dyer,  The  Evolution  of  Industry  (1895),  preface. 
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to  its  distinctive  race  characteristics  as  a  supreme  davelop- 
ment  of  Semitism,  but  rather  to  the  religious  and  moral 
bias  which  marked  its  career  (§  386  ff.),  and  which  made 
it,  in  its  highest  and  most  influential  types  of  thought  and 
life,  run  counter  to  the  genius  of  Semitism.  Above  all,  it 
was  unique  in  its  ideal  morality  and  in  its  disavowal  of 
polytheism.  A  phenomenon  so  remarkable  among  Semitic 
nations,  and  so  pronounced,  must  necessarily  be  the  con* 
trolling  factor  in  the  history  of  any  people  manifesting  it. 
Through  lack  of  representative  government  and  popular 
institutions,  no  Semitic  state  has  long  continued  to  flourish 
unless  when  maintained  by  adequate  physical  force  (§  56). 
There  was  but  one  alternative  possibility;  namely,  that 
when  material  resources  were  wanting,  moral  principles 
might  prolong  the  life  of  the  state.  A  general  illustra* 
tion  is  afforded  by  the  observation  above  made  that  the 
national  weal  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  depended,  in 
Israel,  upon  the  moral  excellence  of  its  rulers  (cf.  §  684). 
§  559.  We  are  thus  brought  by  general  considerations 
to  the  same  point  which  we  reached  (§  588)  in  our  in- 
ductive examination.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  inquire 
into  the  influence  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Israel.  And 
we  see  again  as  clearly  as  before  that  the  point  at  issue 
is  their  mcmd  character  and  conduct.  We  have  already 
learned  (§  684  ff.)  what  these  social  and  political  leaders 
were.  Above  all,  yet  with  an  authority  more  or  less 
limited  by  that  of  the  religious  leaders,  stood  the  absolute 
king.  On  the  religious  side  were  th&  priests  and  prophets, 
more  or  less  subservient  to  ^^  Jehovah's  anointed."  In  the 
political  sphere  there  were  the  local  elders,  the  judges, 
and  the  princes,  nominally  responsible  to  the  king,  but 
in  practice  allowed  as  a  rule  to  go  their  own  way.  The 
social  leaders  were  naturally  the  officials  just  mentioned. 
But  besides  these,  and  continually  forcing  themselves  or 
being  forced  into  official  positions,  were  the  aristooiacy  of 
wealth,  the  large  property  owners  and  capitalists.  Finally, 
there  must  be  reckoned  the  courtiers,  the  continually  in- 
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creasing  throng  of  those  who  for  purposes  of  intrigpae  6r 
self-indulgence  ^'ate  at  the  king's  table."  At  their  head 
were  the  officers  of  the  royal  household.  Theoretically 
these  should  have  no  separate  place,  since  they  were 
simply  personal  attaches  of  the  king.  Practically,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  attained  to  independent  personal 
influence  of  the  most  decisive  kind  (Isa.  xxii.  16  ff. ;  Jer. 
xxxvii.  15  ff. ;  cf.  xxxviii.  26).^  It  is  the  relations  sus- 
tained by  these  magnates  to  the  common  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  supreme  rulers  on  the  other,  that 
determined  both  the  political  and  the  moral  destiny  of 
Israel.  These  relations  were  practically  fulfilled  (1)  in 
the  possession  and  use  of  property,  (2)  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  (8)  in  the  observances  of  religion. 

§  660.  Let  us  take  a  backward  glance,  and  learn  how  the 
complicated  conditions  of  the  later  decisive  periods  were 
evolved.  Before  the  clans  of  Israel  came  over  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  their  social  system  was  as  nearly  homogeneous 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  organized  society  to  be.  There 
was  no  order  of  nobility  supported  either  by  hereditary 
right  or  by  the  rights  of  property.  Indeed,  the  hereditary 
privilege,  which  is  the  life  of  aristocracy,  is  bound  up  with 
the  possession  of  fixed  property;  and  the  shifting,  pre- 
carious character  of  proprietorship  among  nomadic  and 
semi-nomadic  peoples  rendens  this  condition  permanently 
impossible.  There  is  accordingly  every  reason  to  believe 
that  just  as  it  was  and  is  with  the  Arab  sheiehs^^  so  it  was 
also  with  the  synonymous  Hebrew  "  elders  "  of  the  olden 
time,  and  even  with  the  "princes  of  the  congregation." 
Age  and  repute  for  wisdom  were  the  qualifications  that 
determined  the  choice,  as  is  attested  by  the  very  name 

m>  ■^»»iii*  —i-.^.i  «■■■■■        I.  n  ■-^■■■^-■1^  III  »■■■ ■  1^  ,,  ^ 

*  These  are  called  **  princes"  in  Jeremiah.  In  the  later  days  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  this  term  was  thus  applied  to  the  king's  council. 

*  We  are  told  by  native  Arabian  authorities  that  it  was  something  very 
remarkable  when  the  chieftainship  of  a  tribe  remained  in  the  same  family 
for  four  generations.  Kremer,  Die  herrschenden  Tdeen  des  Islams  (1868), 
p.  816 ;  cf.  p.  811.  Compare  what  was  said  in  yol.  i  (p.  404)  on  the 
election  of  tbie  modem  Nestorian  moHk, 
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^^  elder/'  common  to  all  considerable  ancient  communities 
(cf.  Job  xxxii.  7).  Again,  the  simplicity  of  living,  among 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike,  made  the  multiplication 
of  noUes  of  any  grade  out  of  the  question. 

§.561.  We  have  thus  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  social 
conditions  of  Israel  in  its  early  settlement  as  being  but 
little  modified  from  its  primitive  uniformity.  Only  a  slight 
differentiation  was  made  when  the  allotment  of  the  new 
possessions  brought  some  families  and  individuals  into 
greater  prominence  than  others.  The  clansmen,  there- 
fore, at  this  stage,  when  decisive  changes  were  impending, 
were  on  a  pretty  even  footing.  Certain  kins  or  family 
groups  were,  indeed,  more  powerful  than  others;  but  of 
the  heads  of  families  as  a  whole,  none  were  very  rich  and 
none  very  poor.  Nor  was  any  freeman  so  low  as  that  his 
voice  might  not  be  heard  in  council  with  the  highest.  But 
these  relations  began  to  be  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  first  stages  of  the  process  of  settlement. 

§  562.  What,  then,  wei^  the  various  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation that  were  to  be  reckoned  with  ?  Besides  the  free- 
men of  Israel  and  their  families  there  were  their  household 
slaves  and  their  clients  or  gerim  (§  640  ff.,  648  ff.). 
These  latter  cannot  have  been  very  numerous  relatively 
to  the  whole,  people  of  Israel*  The  "  mixed  multitude  '* 
of  the  desert  wanderings  (§  463)  must  have  been  in  great 
measure  absorbed  by  adoption  or  got  rid  of  as  superfluous. 
Yet  a  constant  influx  of  adventurous  or  needy  strangers 
was  inevitable  during  the  residence  east  of  Jordan. 
And  the  lust  of  plunder  and  of  fertile  lands  must  have 
brought  many  outsiders,  whole  tribes  in  fact,  to  join  them- 
selves to  the  invaders  before  the  crossing  of  the  river. 
Self-interest  would  impel  these  to  profess  the  faith  of 
Israel  with  all  reasonable  speed.  Thus  the  armies  and 
the  households  of  the  colonists  were  strengthened  for  war 
and  labour.  But  the  same  accession  increased  the  number 
of  those  who  were  to  be  provided  for  in  the  new  domain. 
The  process  of  their  settlement  presented  problems  more 
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formidable  than  the  campaigns  which  decided  against  the 
Canaanites  the  question  of  military  predominance.  It  fur- 
nished to  the  social  life  of  Israel  the  new  elements  which 
gave  form,  direction,  and  bias  to  its  development.  And 
when  the  determining  movements  had  potentiallj  done 
their  work,  the  social  aspect  of  Israel  in  Canaan  differed 
as  greatly  from  that  of  Israel  in  its  wanderings  as  the  con- 
tour of  Palestine,  with  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its  slopes 
and  precipices,  differed  from  the  simplicity  and  monotony 
of  the  desert. 

§  563.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy was  made  by  the  military  leaders.  In  the  nomadic 
and  semi-nomadic  state,  the  chief  who  leads  his  tribe  to 
successful  battle  does  not  thereby  gain  a  permanent  eleva- 
tion over  his  fellows.  Upon  his  return  to  camp  he  becomes 
as  before  primus  inter  pares.  The  possession  of  land  to  be 
distributed  or  to  be  administered  gives  at  once  an  entirely 
different  character  to  the  victorious  leader.  He  is  now 
the  disposer  of  the  land  or  eventually  its  trustee.  That 
he  himself  personally  retains  a  goodly  share  of  the  new 
possessions  is  to  be  expected.  But  his  principal  function 
in  relation  to  the  newly  acquired  territory  is  to  portion  it 
out  among  his  family  or  his  companions  in  arms.^  Thus 
the  land  west  of  Jordan,  as  far  as  it  was  conquered  in  his 
days,  was  allotted  by  Joshua  to  the  clans  that  had  occupied 
it  under  his  leadership ;  and  the  remainder  was  assigned  to 
be  divided  among  the  tribes  as  they  should  succeed  sever- 
ally in  acquiring  it.     In  this  he  followed  the  example  of 


^  This  is  finely  set  forth  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  where  the  dying  patri- 
arch says :  **  I  have  given  thee  one  height  of  land  above  thy  brethren, 
which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorites  with  my  sword  and  with 
my  bow"  (Gen.  xlviii.  22).  Jacob  a.^  a  shepherd  had  no  land  to  give. 
But  in  the  persons  of  bis  descendants,  returning  to  *  ^  the  land  of  his  sojoum- 
ings,"  claiming  it  as  the  land  of  promise  and  subduing  it  with  the  sword 
and  the  bow,  he  has  it  in  possession  to  be  portioned  out  among  his 
children.  The  "height  of  land"  here  is  tlie  same  word  as  **  Shechem," 
which  was  a  place  of  great  prestige  and  infioence,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  allotted  to  Ephratm. 
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Hoses  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  however,  being  rather  grazing  ground  than  arable 
soil,  was  never  held  by  Israel  with  a  fixed  and  certain 
tenure  (§  190).  So,  again,  Caleb  the  Kenizsite  is  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  proprietor  and  dispenser  of  the  districts 
in  southern  Judah  captured  by  his  clan  (Jud.  i.  14  f.).  In 
like  manner,  doubtless,  the  several  sections  of  the  northern 
tribes  that  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  more  or  less 
complete  possession  of  their  permanent  homes,  came  to 
receive  their  allotments  from  the  hands  of  their  respective 
chieftains. 

§  664.  The  next  stage  in  the  process  of  settlement  was 
the  final  securing  of  possessions  by  acknowledged  title. 
Naturally  the  distribution  was  ratified  by  the  approval  of 
the  heads  of  all  the  families  of  the  preempting  clan. 
This  preliminaiy  stage  was  in  one  district  longer,  in  an- 
other shorter,  but  nowhere  was  the  business  easily  or 
speedily  concluded.  That  many,  and  often  bitter,  dis- 
putes preceded  the  final  adjustment  goes  without  saying. 
But  eonflicting  claims  could  not  be  finally  disposed  of 
witiiout  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  sectional  leader, 
any  more  than  the  greedy  Norman  barons  in  England 
after  the  Conquest  could  have  been  safely  left  free  to 
divide  the  helpless  country  among  themselves.  But  how 
vastly  must  this  function  of  supreme  arbitrament  have 
ebhanced  the  authority  and  moral  advantage  of  the 
leader!  And  who  so  likely  as  the  successful  military 
chieftain  to  be  the  permanent  head  of  the  colony,  its 
chief  counsellor  and  its  "  judge  "  ?  In  this  relation  we  have 
implicitly  not  merely  the  main  condition,  but  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  regime  of  the  Judges. 

§  565.  We  thus  are  again  reminded  that  the .  matter 
turned  finally  upon  the  appropriation  of  land,  mainly  of 
cultivated  land.  On  the  one  side  there  were  the  tracts  of 
pasturage.  But  these  also  were  formally  allotted,  though 
rather  to  family  groups  than  to  individual  freemen.  It 
is  only  among  this  less  fixed  population,  and  only  in  this 
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transition  period,  that  anything  like  a  communal  system 
could  have  prevailed  (cf.  §  60).  On  the  other  side  there 
were  the  cities.  These,  too,  represented  and  depended 
upon  cultivated  land.  Thus  their  more  tardy  expropria^ 
tion  by  the  invaders  (§  476  f.)  did  not  involve  the  estab* 
lishment  of  any  other  order  of  aristocracy  than  that  of 
Lfiuaded  proprietoiBhip. 

§  566.  The  homogeneity  of  the  old  pastoral  life  is  now 
being  threatened  at  the  threshold  of  Israel's  new  home. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  development  of  the 
industries  proper  to  the  life  in  towns  and  villages  (§  484) 
determine  the  most  important  permanent  forms  and  grades 
of  social  life.  We  have  just  spoken  of  the  freemen  in 
Israel,  and  their  acquisition  of  homesteads.  That  the 
great  body  of  them  were  well  provided  for^we  cannot 
doubt.  The  immediate  task  of  settlement  was  the  sequel 
of  the  occupation.  To  that  all  the  energies  of  the  united 
clans  had  been  bent.  So  here  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
was  too  sti'ong  and  universal  to  permit  of  continued  dis* 
putes  which  would  lead  to  exclusion  from  the  commou 
domain.  The  main  endeavour  was  to  secure  enough  for 
all.  To  accomplish  this  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  loyalty 
to  Jehovah,  whose  cause  was  a  constant  and  primary 
issue  of  the  occupation.  Th^  necessary  rule,  at  first,  was 
protection  and  care  for. the  Israelite,  and  merciless  severity 
to  the  resisting  Canaanite.  For  the  wronged  or  impov- 
erished Hebrew,  ample  provision  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Mosaic  enactments. 

§  567.  But  this  acquisition  of  permanent  homes  for 
themselves  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  undertaking. 
Israelitish  freemen  were  but  a  minority  of  the  population. 
There  were,  besides,  the  submissive  or  subjugated  Canaan- 
ites  and  the  body  of  gerim.  These,  as  we  know,  were  not 
superfluous  elements  or  permanent  aliens  from  the  com* 
monwealth  of  Israel.  The  very  fact  of  their  survival 
shows  them  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  community. 
And  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  were  indispensable  to 
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the  community.  The  ample  institutions  of  slavery  and 
clientage  (§  689  ff.)  here  began  to  play  their  beneficent 
and  regenerative  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  Hebrew 
society.  Slavery  upon  submission  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  death ;  and  it  was  embraced  by  thousands  of 
Canaanites.  For  these  a  use  was  immediately  found,  or 
rather  had  been  from  the  first  foreseen.  The  Hebrews 
were  no  agriculturists.  Yet  henceforth  they  were  to  get 
their  living  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  ground.  Tillers 
of  the  soil  were  at  hand,  ready  to  be  set  to  work.^  In 
many  cases  we  have  to  imagine  the  former  masters  and 
proprietors  employed  as  slaves  upon  their  own  estates. 
The  "strangers"  were  similarly  utilized.  To  them  the 
less  laborious  tasks  would  be  allotted.  Where  the  Canaan- 
ite  serfs  toiled  in  the  field  or  in  repairing  or  erecting  walls, 
and  the  like  manual  employments,  these  clients  would  be 
called,  according  to  fitness  and  training,  to  the  less  servile 
avocation  of  overseeing  and  directing  the  task-work  (cf. 
Ex.  V.  14  ff.).  The  care  of  the  flocks  and  pastures  would 
also  largely  devolve  upon  them.  The  gradual  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  both  of  these  classes  has  already  been 
noticed  (§  544  f.,  549  ff.).  Our  present  interest  is  with  the 
leaders  of  society  whom  they  served  and  aggrandized. 

§  568.  It  is  related*  of  the  chiefs  who  followed  Mo- 
hammed in  the  inauguration  of  Islam,  and  who  maintained 

1  Perhaps  many  old  Canaan! tic  families  were  finally  allowed  to  manage 
and  cultivate  the  plantations  for  a  fixed  return  of  the  produce.  A  sugges- 
tive parallel  is  furnished  by  the  procedure  of  Mohammed  and  his  followers 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  cultivated  Jewish  settlement  of  Chaybar  (a.  d. 
628).  Half  of  the  land  was  retained  by  the  Prophet  for  himself  and  for 
sacred  uses,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  faithful.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  there  were  not  hands  or  skill  enough  to  work  all  the 
estates,  so  many  of  the  conquered  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  fields 
and  till  them  on  condition  of  paying  one-half  of  the  annual  yield.  See 
Sprenger,  Ziehen  und  Lehre  des  Muhammed  (1869),  III,  276 ;  Muir,  Life 
of  Mohammed  (1861),  IV,  74  f. 

*  See  Kremer,  Ideen  des  Tslams^  p.  348  f.  Musa  ibn  Nosair,  the  con- 
queror of  Africa,  was  a  freedmau,  and  became  in  his  turn  the  owner  of 
thousands  of  slayes  and  clients. 
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its  victorious  progress  after  bis  death,  that  they  obtained 
vastnumbera  of  slaves  through  the  conquests  of  Aba 
Bekr  and  of  Omar;  that  many  of  these  were  freed  by 
them,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  ^  clients '' ;  and  that  thus 
their  respective  households,  and  therewith  their  own 
power  and  prestige,  were  vastly  increased.  Not  otherwise 
was  it  with  the  chiefs  of  victorious  Israel  upon  the  smaller 
arena  of  Palestine  eighteen  centuries  before.  That  great- 
est of  Semitic  politicians,  ^Hhe  Cavour  of  Arabia,"  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  institutions  of  the  heathen- 
ism which  he  abolished,  was  anticipated  by  the  greatest  of 
Semitic  statesmen  and  lawgivers.^  He,  in  a  narrower  field, 
and  yet  with  a  wider  aim  and  achievement,  utilized  the 
common  Semitic  customs  of  servitude  and  clientage,  and 
fitted  them  into  the  grander  mission  of  his  people.  As 
Mohammed's  lesson  was  followed  up  by  his  companions, 
so  the  policy  of  Moses  was  continued  by  his  successors. 
Apart  from  the  ultimate  and  consequential  benefit  of  these 
institutions,  their  immediate  effect  was  to  furnish  a  num- 
ber of  strong  and  resourceful  local  centres  as  rallying- 
points  for  the  people  of  Israel  during  their  long  and 
checkered  struggle  for  the  complete  control  of  the  land 
(§  478  ff.).  That  many  of  these  heads  of  families  and 
kins,  strengthened  and  appreciated  though  they  were, 
declined  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  conflict  or  the 
injuries  of  time  and  nature,  is  morally  certain.  Yet  a 
goodly  number  of  them  survived  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges.  Thi'ough  the  genuinely  Semitic 
device  of  affiliation  by  adoption  (§  660  f .),  they  were  per- 
petuated till  the  latest  time,  and  preserved  in  genealogi- 
cal tables  as  well  as  in  popular  tradition  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  ancient  heroes  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror (1  Chr.  ii.  ff.  pasairn). 

§  669.  But  we  naturally  revert  to  the  classes  of 
** nobles"  in  Israel,  whom  we  have  credited  with  detei> 
mining,  in  their  place  and  time,  the  moral  destiny  of 
Israel.    How  were  these  related  to  the  early  movements 
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that  established  so  many  dominant  families  ?  In  this  way, 
above  all,  that  the  officials,  the  elders,  judges,  princes  of 
the  congregation,  were  according  to  the  recognized  prin- 
ciple chosen  as  a  rule  from  among  the  leading  men.  But 
there  was  a  concomitant  reason  which  gave  fixity  and 
dnration  to  their  incumbency  of  the  offices.  The  simple 
round  of  life  on  the  desert  plains  had  made  it  possible  for 
any  prominent  man  to  act  as  ^*  counsellor,"  and  hence  the 
office  of  elder  or  that  of  kadi  went  around  from  one  family 
to  another.  It  became  altogether  different  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  civilization.  In  Semitic  life  and  his- 
tory, as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  forms 
of  administration  run  perforce  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  The  freedom  and  looseness  of  nomadic  govern- 
ment gives  place  almost  at  a  bound  to  the  despotism  of 
city-states  (§  86).  General  society  exhibits  a  similar, 
almost  paradoxical,  contrast.  In  a  settled  and  compara- 
tively civilized  community  like  that  of  Israel,  where  Utde 
or  no  general  professional  training  was  available,  the  vari- 
ous occupations  (§  484)  became  the  monopoly  of  guilds* 
With  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  skill  the  advan- 
tage held  by  the  hereditary  craftsmen  made  these  close 
corporations  a  matter  of  family  propriety  and  privilege. 
Thus  it  was  and  is  notoriously  wit^  all  the  trades  and 
useful  arts  in  every  settled  community  in  the  Semitic 
world. 

§  670.  In  Israel,  as  we  know,  the  highest  spiritual  as 
well  as  mechanical  employments  were  vested  in  distinct 
families.  The  most  stupendous  example  is  the  priesthood, 
which  was  awarded  successively  to  Aaron,  to  his  family, 
and  finally  to  his  whole  clan  and  tribe.  Nor  was  the  occu- 
pation of  prophet  exempt,  as  the  members  of  that  class 
formed  peripatetic  bands  or  companies  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (1  Sam.  x.  6  ff.)  and  were  organized  into  the  well- 
known  guilds  of  "  sons  of  the  Prophets  "  *  which  played  so 
.■"  '    I  ■   .1        11       — » - — ■■. ,- . ,.. . ■  ^ 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  term  **  son  **  lued  fu  sucli 
cases  of  members  of  guflds  or  professions  (§  431 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets^ 
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large  a  part  in  the  later  history  of  the  kingdom  (1  K..  xx. 
85;  2  K.  ii. ;  iv. ;  v.  22;  vi.  1;  ix.  1;  cf.  Am.  vii.  14). 
Tliat  the  profeasions  of  elder  or  judge  should  be  special- 
ized and  difierentiated  in  a  similar  manner  was  simply 
inevitahle  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  city  life  and 
the  various  functions  which  such  officials  had  to  perform 
(§  486  f.).  We  thus  see  fulfilled  all  the  main  conditions 
tending  to  establish,  consolidate,  and  perpetuate  through- 
out the  realm  of  Israel  families  of  influence,  of  wealth, 
position,  and  professional  prestige.  Add  to  this  a  more 
general  motive  that  dominated  every  Hebrew,  the  desire 
to  maintain  the  family  unimpaired,  and  we  have  the  socio- 
logical basis  of  that  spiritual  and  civil  aristocracy  which 
was  the  moral  controlling  force  of  the  nation. 

§  671.  It  will  not  be  assumed  by  the  reader  that  such 
an  aristocracy  was  at  any  time  very  numerou$.  Indeed, 
the  rule  may  apply  in  Israel  that  the  influence  exerted  by 
powerful  families  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  number. 
Or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  class  influence  is  least  whan 
the  number  of  well-to-*do  families  is  greatest.  When  in 
the  earlier  conditions  none  were  very  rich  and  none  very 
poor  (§  660  f . ),  social  influence  in  the  strict  sense  was  at 
its  lowest.  But  the  process  of  selection,  indicated  by  the 
progress  and  the  success  of  the  favoured  families,  went  on 
according  to  clearly  defined  principled.  Long-continued 
possession  of  estates  antecedes  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Property  and  social  standing  increase  the  clientele.  Suitors 
as  well  as  dependants  attach  themselves.  The  household 
enlarges  by  affiliation  and  adoption.  A  family  group  ab- 
sorbs or  displaces  rivals  or  collaterals.  Family  connec- 
tion, however  remote,  is  now  highly  prized  and  utilized 
to  the  full.  The  common  ancestral  hero  or  heroes,  act- 
ual or  feigned,  lend  dignity  to  the  whole   connection.^ 

p.  86 ;  388  f .)  ia  employed  because  of  the  prevalUng  hereditary  character 
of  the  occupation. 

1  Cf.  Meyer,  GA.  II,  §  6d»  with  retoenoe  to  the  develoixmeiit  of  early 
Hellenic  families. 
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Mntual  aid  to  relatives  and  clients  confirms  the  aUi- 
ahce. 

§  572.  With  this  self-aggrandizing  deyelopment  of  the 
prosperous  kinship  goes  hand  in  hand  the  decline  of  un- 
appreciated outsiders.  This  deterioration  is  slow  but  sure. 
*^  Wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.'*  The  capital  of  the 
country  is  small  and  is  not  being  increased.  There  is  no 
normal  or  continuous  export  trade  to  bring  money  into  the 
country  except  that  of  agricultural  products,  whose  limit 
of  supply  is  speedily  and  early  reached.  When  all  live 
simply  and  frugally,  as  in  the  good  old  days,  there  ia 
enough  for  all.  But  luxury  demands  more  than  enough^ 
and  always  succeeds  in  getting  it.  Its  success  inyolves 
the  impoverishment  of  the  common  man.  "  Fiat  money," 
of  no  value  in  any  age  of  the  world  without  money's  worth 
behind  it,  is  not  issued  in  Israel  even  for  temporary  relief. 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  come  upon  the  nation  (cf.  §  264). 
The  concomitant  privation,  suffering,  anxiety,  and  terror 
strike  hardest  upon  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  very 
poor.  Their  lingering  consequences  swell  further  the  roll 
of  the  destitute  and  the  helpless. 

§  573.  The  normal  distribution  of  the  population, 
according  to  wealth,  in  a  fairly  prosperous  community, 
shows  us,  "  a  few  rich ;  a  considerable  number  of  well-to-do ; 
a  large  number  of  busy,  fairly  well-housed,  and  fully  nour* 
ished  working  people,  who  are  engaged  in  all  the  arts  of 
life ;  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  poor."  ^  In  Israel,  the 
last-named  class  became  too  numerous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  Their  case,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
erally, occupies  so  much  space  in  the  national  Hebrew 
literature,  that  it  must  have  formed  a  most  important 
practical  issue  in  the  national  history.  In  giving  to  its 
consideration  the  attention  it  deserves  we  have  contrasted 
it  with  that  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  further  and  show  that  the  antithesis  is  more  than  for- 

^  E.  A.  Atkinson,  The  Indiutfial  Proffress  of  the  Nation^  New  York, 
1890,  p.  222. 
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mal  or  theoretical,  that  a  chasm  had  been  created  between 
the  rich  and  influential  and  the  poor  and  insignificant, 
which  widened  and  deepened  ever  till  it  rived  the  com- 
munity in  twain. 

§  674.  We  must  see  that  the  question  is  fundamentally 
a  moral  one,  like  all  the  greater  issues  of  Hebrew  history. 
The  determining  cause  of  the  social  catastrophe  was  not 
so  much  the  growth  of  a  wealthy  party  whose  afSnence 
involved  the  depletion  of  the  masses.  The  question  was 
not  ultimately  one  of  money  and  its  transfer  to  the  coffers 
of  a  few  leading  men.  Such  matters  were  merely  incidental 
to  the  play  of  greater  forces  than  any  known  to  the  material 
world.  Underlying  the  inequality  of  fortune,  and  largely 
accountable  for  it,  was  the  hidden  work  of  evil  tendencies 
and  motives.  -What  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  needed 
most  of  all  was  the  conserving  force  of  righteousness 
among  its  leaders.  Character  was  to  it,  as  to  all  element- 
ary communities,  of  more  account  than  outward  possessions. 
Character  could  not,  perhaps,  largely  increase  the  capital 
of  the  people,  but  it  could  conserve  it  and  secure  that  it 
be  wisely  distributed.  All  great  moral  revolutions  either 
spring  from  social  questions  or  are  mainly  promoted  by 
them.  It  is  these  that  bring  out  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature  by  the  stress  and  strain  of  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  persistent  of  passions  known  to  men  — 
ambition,  emulation,  avarice,  greed.  Thus  it  practically 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a 
country  may  be  gauged  and  its  fate  forecast  by  the  con- 
dition of  its  proletariat. 

§  576.  Those  who,  in  any  age  or  country,  are  owners 
of  capital,  are  morally  bound  not  to  hoard  it  or  squander  it 
or  increase  it  unduly,  but  so  to  direct  its  employment — in 
other  words,  the  work  of  the  toiling  majority — so  as  to  ful- 
fil the  end  of  all  labour,  the  furthering  of  the  common 
weal.  In  the  early  days  of  Israel,  before  the  growth  of 
large  cities  and  the  development  of  any  general  trade, 
domestic  or  foreign,  there  were  few  gross  temptations  to 
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do  otherwise  than  what  was  just  or  right  in  this  matter. 
Ordinary  trade  and  exchange  were  very  slight  and  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  travelling  merchants  and  marketr 
men.  The  landed  proprietors  simply  gave  employment  to 
their  own  retainers  or  hired  servants,  and  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  have  their  employees  well  provided  for.  But  the 
development  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  population, 
and  the  changes  brought  about  generally  by  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  luxury  (§  571  f.),  created  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  of  people  who  were  thrown  sooner  or  later 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rich.  To  people  in  distress 
in  the  fully  developed  Hebrew  community  there  were  two 
recourses.  One  was  to  sell  some  or  all  the  members  of 
ihe  &mily  into  slavery.  The  other  was  to  borrow  money 
on  usury.  The  latter  was  ordinarily  the  more  severe 
ordeal  of  the  two.  Its  usual  issue  was  the  beggary  of 
muB  debtor,  who  then  became  the  slave  of  the  creditor, 
without  the  chance  of  the  favourable  conditions  available 
in  the  former  case. 

§  576.  Such  consequences  of  extreme  poverty  were  bo 
deplorable,  that  to  prevent  them,  the  taking  of  usury  and 
even  of  moderate  interest,  from  any  but  aliens,  was  forbid- 
den by  statute  (Ex.  xxii.  25 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19  f .).  The  result 
of  the  prohibition  naturally  would  be,  in  a  community  where 
there  was  no  commercial  credit,  that  little  borrowing  of 
money  was  done  at  all,  except  under  galling  necessity. 
Lending  to  the  poor  was,  indeed,  urged  as  a  humane  and 
even  as  a  religious  obligation.  But  lending  either  money 
or  goods,  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  pure  benevolence, 
was  not  more  fashionable  even  in  the  best  ages  of  Israel 
than  it  is  now.  Relieving  by  actual  gifts  was  also  directly 
and  indirectly  enjoined  as  a  duty  to  Jehovah  himself.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  it  was  ordained  that  the  cultivated 
land,  the  vineyards  and  oUve  yards,  should  lie  fallow  evety 
seventh  year  (Ex,  xxiii.  10  f .).  The  Feast  of  Weeks  was 
to  be  a  time  of  general  relief  and  solace  to  the  poor 
(Deut.  xvi.  10  t).    And  the  tithing  of  every  third  yeai 
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was  expressly  set  apart  for  the  help  of  those  who  had  no 
inheritance,  for  ^Hhe  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  "  (Deut.  xiv.  28  f . ;  of.  xxvi.  12  f . ;  cf.  §  562). 

§  677.  In  the  old  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral 
times,  it  was  doubtless  possible  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  destitute  without  the  irksome  obligation  of  undue 
selfw9aorifice.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  needing  re- 
lief was  comparatively  small.  Again,  the  means  of  relief 
were  near  at  hand,  at  least  for  the  most  obvious  cases. 
Food  was  to  be  had  in  the  well-to-do  neighbour's  grain 
field  or  vineyard,  if  the  beneficiary  would  but  content 
himself  with  merely  gathering  in  the  hands,  or  with  eat- 
ing on  the  spot  all  that  he  might  take  (Deut.  xxiii.  24  f . ; 
cf.  xxiv,  19).^  These  beneficent  provisions  were  doubtless 
in  many  cases  carried  into  effect,  and  we  may  assume  that 
mendicancy,  which  it  was  their  main  aim  to  prevent,  was 
in  this  age  almost  unknown.^  National  calamities,  of 
which  there  were  many,  were  borne  by  all  classes  alike* 

§  678.  With  the  new  conditions  under  the  kingdom 
(§  621  ff.),  and  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  of 
place  and  wealth,  came  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood.  The  process  we  cannot  trace  in  detail. 
The  literature  of  the  whole  period  until  the  Exile  reveals 
to  us  these  characteristics  of  the  times  in  both  of  the 
kingdoms :  oppression  of  the  poor ;  the  taking  of  usury ; 
the  disregard  not  merely  of  brotherly  rights,  but  even 
of  the  daims  of  humanity;  the  practical  abrogation  of 
all  the  kindly  traditions  and  enactments  which  distin- 
guish the  Mosaic  legislation  from  other  ancient  codes. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  negleqt  and  the  abuse  of  the  poor 

1  These  specific  proYisions  are  found  first  in  the  Deuteronomic  code ; 
bat  they  are  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Covenant/*  and  are 
doubtless  a  reflex  pi  the  best  usage  of  the  early  period. 

*  The  manner  in  which  David's  band  of  "those  who  were  in  debt  or 
dlstreas  '*  expected  to  be  relieved  by  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.)  is  an  indication 
of  the  dependence  of  the  one  class  of  the  community  upon  the  other  at  the 
close  of  the  ancient  period.  In  the  times  of  the  established  kingdoms  such 
wholesale  relief  would  be  given  only  to  religious  companies  (2  K.  iv.  42). 
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and  unfortunate  by  thQ  rich  and  prosperous,  went  the 
abuse  of  justice  in  the  local  and  provincial  courts,  the 
perpetrators  being  often  the  same  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  other.  We  shall,  to  be  sure,  have  to  beware  of  assum- 
ing that  the  oppression  and  moral  degeneration  were  gen- 
eral. We  must  avoid,  above  all  things,  the  employment 
of  Hebrew  rhetorical  hyperbole  in  a  calm  historical  re- 
view. But  we  shall  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this 
was  the  great  theme  and  burden  of  the  prophetical  and 
poetical  literature,  which  constitutes  the  centre  and  heart 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  registering  the  counts  in  this 
long  and  solemn  indictment  of  the  responsible  men  in  Israel, 
we  shall  learn,  as  we  can  in  no  other  way,  the  secret  of  the 
social  and  moral  struggle,  whose  issue  was  to  be  the  eter- 
nal enthronement  of  freedom,  righteousness,  and  mercy. 

§  579.  The  abuses  that  shattered  the  framework  of 
Hebrew  society  may  be  divided  into  the  general  cate- 
gories of  private  and  public  wrong-doing,  though  it  will 
naturally  be  difficult  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the 
two  classes.  The  most  obvious  and  serious  evils  which 
would  come  under  the  latter  group,  corruption  and  in- 
justice among  the  judges  and  the  officers  of  the  court, 
are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  social  fabric, 
that  we  can  hardly  make  anything  more  than  a  formal 
distinction  in  their  presentation.  In  taking  our  survey  of 
this  tragic  and  memorable  season,  we  shall  have  to  range 
freely  over  the  literature  of  Israel.  We  shall  have  to  bring 
under  one  rubric  the  most  various  forms  and  styles :  — 

"The  statesman's  great  word 
Side  by  side  with  the  poet's  sweet  comment''  * 

For  lawgiver,  prophet,  psalmist,  and  moralist  alike  agonized 
with  the  burden  that  was  crushing  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  breaking  its  heart. 

§  580.  We  may  begin  with  the  most  fundamental  insti- 
tution, the  ownership  of  land  and  fixed  property.     If  it 

1  Browning,  Saul,  rill. 
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was  a  recognized  principle  that  every  person,  or  rather 
every  family,^  should  be  the  independent  possessor  of  a 
freehold  in  land  (§  566),  it  follows  that  any  attempt  to 
deprive  the  proprietors  of  their  holdings  was  an  encroach- 
ment on  sach  a  right.  The  Hebrew  theory  of  the  matter 
is  characteristic.  It  might  fairly  be  argued  in  a  given  case 
that  the  dispossession  of  the  owners  was  accomplished 
under  the  forms  and  with  the  sanction  of  consuetudinary 
law,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  wrong.  The  plea 
would  not  satisfy  a  true  Hebrew  publicist.  He  would  be 
ready  with  the  reply  that  the  transfer  might  have  been 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreclosed  mortgage,  according 
to  the  terms' of  an  explicit  covenant,  and  yet  it  would  be 
illegal,  because  it  would  conflict  with  a  higher  proprietor- 
ship. The  owner  of  the  land,  while  a  freeholder,  was  yet 
a  tenant.  He,  to  be  sure,  did  not  pay  any  rent,  as  his  own 
retainers  never  paid  rent  to  him,  such  a  system  being  un- 
known to  this  stage  of  social  development.  He  as  the  head 
of  his  "  family  "  was  a  tenant  of  the  Owner  of  the  soil. 

§  581.  The  land  had  not  been  held  communistioally; 
hence  the  proprietor  was  not  responsible  to  the  community, 
whether  family  group,  or  clan,  or  tribe,  or  nation.  Nor 
was  it  the  property  of  the  king,  to  whom  the  holder  was  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  or  tax  for  its  use,  as  in  ancient  Egypt 
and  modern  India.  No ;  the  land  had  been  seized  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  was  thenceforth  administered  for 
him.  True,  ^Hbe  earth  was  Jehovah's  and  its  contents, 
the  world  and  the  dwellers  therein."  But  "Jehovah's 
land  "  in  a  special  sense  was  the  soil  which  his  people  col- 
tivated,  whose  produce  was  dedicated  to  him,  where  his 
altars  were  reared,  and  his  name  continually  invoked. 
The  occupant  of  any  portion  of  that  soil  accordingly  stood 
in  the  closest  of  relations  to  him ;  and  the  alienation  of 
such  property  by  fraud  or  violence  was  not  simply  wrong 
done  to  the  immediate  cultivator,  but  despite  against  the 

1  Comp.  W.  H.  Bennett,  ^*  Economic  Conditions  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy "  in  The  Thinker,  vol.  Ill  (1893),  p.  128. 
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supreme,  ultimate  Lord  of  the  land,  with  whom  the  soil 
itself  and  his  true  worshippers  were  indissolubly  united. 
Hence  the  sacrilege  and  impiety  of  land-grabbing  and  kin- 
dred practices. 

§  682.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  now  understand 
the  motive  of  the  provision  for  the  destitute,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  stranger,  made  from  the  superfluity  of  the  prosper- 
ous man's  estate  (§  576).  The  poor  and  even  the  guests 
in  Jehovah's  land  (§  552)  are  the  subjects  of  his  care,  and 
entitled  to  a  share  of  what  the  soil  brings  forth  under 
Jehovah's  nurture.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  occupant  has 
rights  against  any  intruder  because  he  is  Jehovah's  tenant, 
he  has  also  obligations  to  the  wards  of  the  nation,  because 
he  is,  after  all,  only  Jehovah's  trustee, 

§  588.  How  large  this  twofold  obligation  looms  before 
the  open-eyed  reader  of  the  Old  Testament!  A  curse  is 
pronounced  upon  him  ^^  who  removes  his  neighbour's  land- 
mark," or  boundary  stone  (Deut.  xxvii.  17).  This  simply 
follows  up  an  explicit  command  based  upon  the  plea  that  it 
is  a  landmark  ^^  which  they  of  old  time  have  set "  (Deut. 
xix.  14).  Unlike  some  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  which  had  no  discoverable  practical  application  in  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  people,  this  provision  finds  an  echo 
in  the  most  popular  elements  of  the  national  literature. 
Thus,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  prescription  of  the  law 
is  repeated  with  the  same  plea  annexed  (Prov.  xxii.  28). 
And  the  whole  case  is  presented  besides  in  memorable 
words :  ^^  Remove  not  the  old-time  landmark ;  and  into  the 
fields  of  the  fatherless  do  not  intrude.  For  their  God  is 
mighty;  he  will  plead  their  cause  against  thee"  (Prov. 
xxiii.  10  f.).  But  it  is  when  the  matter  comes  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Prophets  that  its  full  significance  is 
revealed.  In  the  Northern  Kingdom  the  expropriation  of 
Naboth,  accomplished  by  his  judicial  murder  (1  K.  xxi. 
1-16),  rises,  under  the  moral  indignation  of  Elijah,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  tragedy,  whose  catastrophe  is  the 
death  of  the  offenders,  inflicted  with  poetic  justice,  and 
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ihe  subversion  of  their  dynasty  (2  K.  ix.  24  ff.).  In  the 
kingdom  of  Jadah,  in  spite  of  its  moral  advantages  (§  271, 
276  f.)»  the  evil  became  rampant  and  intolerable.  The  two 
prophets  of  the  close  of  the  period  now  under  review  place 
it  in  the  forefront  of  the  iniquities  which  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah  and  preside  the  ruin  of  the  state ;  which 
bring,  moreover,  desolation  upon  the  inheritances  that  have 
been  increased  by  assiduous  plotting,  unscrupulous  usurpa- 
tion, Mid  insatiable  greed  (Isa.  v.  8  ff. ;  Mic.  iL  1  ff.). 

§  584.  Of  the  processes  by  which  such  rapacity  secured 
its  nefarious  ends,  we  are  not  particularly  informed.  We 
are,  however,  justified  in  including  therein  many  of  the 
special  forms  of  evil  which  make  up  the  burden  of  the  end- 
less complaints  of  those  who  were  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
oppressed  and  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  For  inasmuch 
as  personal  possessions  were  an  indispensable  condition  of 
the  nurture  and  survival  of  the  family,  their  alienation  was 
the  cardinal  social  wrong,  the  most  comprehensive  form  of 
civic  calamity.  We  may  therefore  imagine  that  the  loan 
of  money  upon  "  usury  "  and  with  *^  pledges"  resulted,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  loss  of  the 
precious  patrimony  of  house  and  field.  Personal  security 
by  a  pawn  was  extremely  common  from  the  earliest  history 
of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxviii.  17  ff.).  Its  employment  in  the 
most  trivial  transactions  shows  better  than  anything  else 
the  rudimentary  character  of  business  dealings  and  meth- 
ods, and  at  the  same  time  that  appreci/ition  of  property 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  Hebrew  race.  In  ordi- 
nary transactions  its  tendency  was  to  gradual  impoverish- 
ment* A  society  where  the  most  common  form  of  pledge 
was  one's  upper  raiment,  which  served  the  borrower  for  his 
night-covering  (Ex.  xxii.  26  f . ;  Deut.  xxiv.  10  ff.,  17),^  and 

^  Notice  that  in  Deat  xxiv.  the  word  **  pledge  *^  (v.  10)  is  explained  by 
^^ganiieiit"  (y.  13)  whloh  had  not  preyioualy  been  mentioned.  This  is 
cnridfinoe  that  the  movable  property  poaseased  by  the  majority  of  debtors 
QOBSisled  of  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  life,  and  nothing  besides, 
else  it  woold  be  given  in  pledge  instead  of  raiment  (cf.  xxiv.  6). 
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in  which  at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  fine  and  showy  rai- 
ment was  indigenous,^  must  have  contained  a  large  percen- 
tage of  the  miserably  poor.^  The  poetical  and  prophetical 
writers  of  all  periods  show,  from  their  several  points  of 
view,  how  the  number  was  increased  and  how  the  poor 
were  made  poorer,  by  the  merciless  enforcement  of  the 
pawnbroker's  claim  (Job  xxii.  6 ;  xxiv.  8 ;  cf .  Prov.  xx. 
16 ;  xxvii.  18 ;  Amos  ii.  8 ;  Ezek,  xviii.  7, 12, 16 ;  xxxiii.  15). 
Such  experiences  on  the  part  of  the  indigent  led  inevitably 
in  very  many  cases  to  the  last  stage  of  distress,  —  the 
alienation  of  the  family  domain.  This  left  the  hapless  vic- 
tim homeless  and  helpless.  The  only  recourse  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  life  of  his  household  was  servitude,  with 
little  or  no  hope  of  release  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,^ 
in  spite  of  tiie  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

§  585.  From  these  and  many  other  tokens  it  becomes 
clear  that  for  the  common  man  in  Israel  it  was  often  a 
great  question  not  simply  how  he  was  to  make  a  living, 
but  how  he  was  to  maintain  his  personal  freedom.  The 
first  serious  misfortune  of  life  —  so  easily  occasioned  by 
sickness,  or  the  failure  of  crops,  or  a  raid  from  over  the 
border,  or  the  knavery  or  trespass  of  a  dishonest  neigh- 
bour— was  to  many  a  one  a  sentence  to  life-long  servitude. 
Statutes  had  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor  or  for 
the  mitigation  of  his  lot.  And  yet  his  condition  often 
became  practically  hopeless.    While  hard  for  himself,  it 

■■■■  ■■im..,  I  ^  ■—  ■■   M.^— ^^^  ■■■WP  ■■■  11  ■■  ■■  I  B^.a    — ■      ■         ■■ 

1  Comp.  Van  Lenn'ep,  Bible  Lands,  their  modem  Customs  and  Manr 
ners  illustrative  of  Scripturet  New  York,  1876,  p.  607  £. ;  Nowack,  HA.  p. 
124  1,  128  ft. 

^  The  Prophet's  habit  of  untanned  leather  was  doabUess  not  merely  a 
protest  against  extravagance  and  display  in  costume,  but  also  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  their  plain  attire  (cf.  2  K.  i  8  and 
Matt.  iii.  4 ;  vii.  16  and  xi.  8 ;  Luke  vii.  26). 

^  The  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  such  release  of  bondmen  tiU 
the  very  close  of  the  Judaic  kingdom  (Jer.  xxxiv.)  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  merciful  provisions  of  Ex.  xxi.  2,  Deut.  xv.  12,  were  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Moreover,  Jer.  xxxdv.  14  expressly 
says  of  the  Deuteronomic  statute :  ^^  Your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  me, 
neither  inclined  their  ear.'* 
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was  apt  to  be  still  harder  for  his  children.  A  case  is  cited 
as  though  it  was  an  every-day  occurrence  (2  K.  iv.  1  ff.)- 
A  God-fearing  man  of  the  time  of  Elisha  had  died  when 
in  pecuniary  diflBculties.  His  widow  is  confronted  by 
*^the  creditor,"  who  seizes  her  sons  to  make  them  his 
slaves.  Against  the  tyrant  there  is  no  redress.  All  that 
is  left  to  the  sympathetic  prophet  is  to  procure  for  her  the 
means  of  satisfying  his  claim.  A  similar  instance  appears 
to  be  alluded  to  as  typical  in  the  prophetic  style  (Mic.  ii.  9), 
with  the  additional  horror  that  the  children  are  sold  out 
of  Jehovah's  land.  The  custom  of  selling  the  persons  of 
debtors  is  so  common  that  it  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a  wide- 
reaching  metaphor  (Isa.  1.  1).  And  the  historical  picture 
of  a  much  later  time  (Neh.  v.  3  ff.),  which  shows  us  a 
wholesale  seizure  of  estates  by  usurious  creditors,  was 
doubtless  but  an  extension  under  favouring  circumstances 
of  a  system  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  kingdom  in 
many  localities  within  a  wider  territory. 

§  586.  A  question  naturally  arises.  How  were  such 
exactions  and  oppressions  habitual,  or  at  any  time  possible 
or  consistent  with  the  humanitarian  spirit  (cf.  §  546  fl)  which 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  higher  life  of  Isluel?  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  ameliorating  or  prohibitive  pro- 
visions of  the  legal  codes  were  merely  idealizing  schemes 
without  practical  significance.  They  were  devised  to 
remedy  evils  already  gross  and  noxious,  and  only  second- 
arily to  prevent  possible  moral  degeneration.  The  ^^  Book 
of  the  Covenant "  and  the  Deuteronomic  code,  which  sub- 
stantially agree,  as  our  citations  have  shown,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  land  and  labour  question,  were,  to  be  sure, 
apparently  never  actually  canonized  into  the  statute  law 
either  of  the  tribal  or  of  the  monarchical  r^gime.^    Tet 

1  The  opinion  that  all  the  minute  regulations  of  the  Pentateuohal  oodes 
could  have  been  put  in  force  as  part  of  the  judicial  administration  of 
Israel  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  Oriental  government,  and  indeed  of 
ancient  society  generally.  So  much  was  possible  as  the  social  and  moral 
development  of  the  ruling  classes  of  the  people  was  able  to  adapt  and  util- 
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they  were  known  and  urged  upon  both  king  and  people 
by  the  ministers  of  Jehovah.  And  their  letter  and  spirit 
alike  would  have  prevailed  against  the  selfish  and  per- 
nicious practices  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  were  it  not  for 
another  great  and  evil  feature  of  Hebrew  life  and  morals, 
whose  consideration  brings  us  from  the  category  of  private 
into  that  of  public  wrongs  (§  579). 

§  587.  The  essential  evil  was  that  there  was  no  potent 
public  conscience,  educated  by  frugality,  self-denial,  and 
the  fear  of  God,  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  suffering  and 
the  unfortunate,  and  alert  to  provide  a  remedy.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  responsibility  and  influence  of  a  king  in 
Israel  (§  584,  559).  But  even  in  an  Oriental  monarchy 
the  king  was  the  product  of  the  state.  The  public  that 
was  behind  him,  as  it  is  behind  all  rulers  in  any  type  of 
society,  was  that  to  which  he  listened,  that  which  man- 
aged his  revenues,  which  proffered  him  counsel,  which 
carried  out  his  commands,  well-reasoned  or  whimsical,  and 
which  kept  him  in  good  humour  generally  (Hos.  vii.  3). 
He  could  only  be  influenced  by  those  who  had  his  ear; 
and  they,  as  a  rule,  were  the  courtiers,  the  nobles,  the 
judges,  and  the  central  priesthood.  If  we  wish  to  learn 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  fate  of  moral  movements  in 
ancient  Israel,  it  is  to  these  we  must  look  for  the  explana- 
tion (of.  §  588,  559). 

§  588.  The  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  masses  in 
Israel  were  not  merely  checked  by  the  natural  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  laboured  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  special  disabilities  above  described 
would  in  any  case  have  been  removed  if  there  had  been 
a  righteous,  independent  court  of  justice  to  which  the 
sufferers  could  appeal.  The  absence  of  such  tribunals 
was  the  chief  organic  vice  or  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
Israel,  as  it  was  certainly  the  foulest  blot  upon  its  historic 
reputation.     To  whom  would  one  in  difficulties  appeal  in 

!ze,  and  nothing  more.    Utopia  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  beginning, 
or  middle,  or  end  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
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his  trouble  ?  In  the  olden  times,  to  the  head  of  his  clan, 
or  to  the  elder  of  his  "  city,"  or,  above  all,  to  his  priest.* 
The  last-named  had  this  great  advantage  over  the  other 
dispensers  of  justice,  that  he  was  naturally  resorted  to  in 
any  case  for  the  consecration  of  flesh  and  wine  and  the* 
fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  offering  of  stated 
sacrifices,  and  for  the  still  higher  function  of  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Granting  that  the  priests  were 
usually  invoked  merely  in  questions  of  propriety  or  right, 
not  involving  pains  and  penalties  (§  488),  it  will  appear 
what  an  enormous  influence  they  must  have  wielded  in 
the  domestic  and  social  economy  of  the  people.  Modern 
parallels  of  sacerdotalism  suggest  themselves.  But  these 
can  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
in  a  community  where  little  or  no  distinction  was  made 
between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  in  any  of  the  affairs  of 
Ufe  (cf.  §  61  f.,  897). 

§  689.  What  such  functionaries  were  likely  to  do  in 
the  administration  of  justice  after  the  establishment  of  the 
central  shiwes  in  the  times  preceding  the  monarchy,  we 
may  infer  from  the  example  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  notorious 
for  greed  and  dishonesty,  as  well  as  licentiousness  (1  Sam« 
it.  12  ff.).  We  may  well  believe  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  civil  powers  under  the  monarchy  the 
relative  judicial  influence  and  activity  of  the  priests 
would  be  seriously  abated.  Yet  it  necessarily  remained 
a  perpetual  function  of  the  priest  to  give  decisions  from 
Jehovah.  How  this  was  done  at  the  close  of  our  period 
we  learn  from  Micah  (iii.  11),  who  declares  that  in  his  day 
they  did  so  "  for  money,"  while  Isaiah  denounces  them  for 
giving  unreliable  or  "vacillating"  decisions  (xxviii.  7). 
So  .much  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  For  the  priests  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  not  long  before  its  fall,  we  have 
the  arraignment  of  Hosea  (iv.  4  ff.).  From  the  ministers 
of  the  local  shrines  of  Northern  Israel  no  high  standard  of 

'  Cf.  Kuenen,  National  Beh'gions  and  Universal  Religions  (Hibbert 
Lectures),  New  York,  1882,  p.  89  ff. 
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morals  was  to  be  expected.  But  it  is  mainly  the  priests 
of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  that  Isaiah  and 
Micah  have  in  view.  That  these  functionaries  kept  up 
the  worst  traditions  of  their  profession  in  still  later  times 
we  learn  from  Zephaniah  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (vi.  13; 
viii.  10).  Last  of  all,  Malachi,  in  a  withering  indictment, 
accuses  them  of  "respect  of  persons'*  in  giving  their 
decisions^  (ii.  8.f.). 

§  690.  Or  the  man  with  a  grievance  might  resort  to 
the  local  judges,  either  directly  or  on  appeal  from  his 
natural  family  head,  or  the  elders  of  his  city.  He  would, 
indeed,  be  apt  to  do  so  in  a  matter  of  urgency  (cf.  Luke 
xviii.  2  ff.).  For,  while  the  judicial  function  of  the  priest 
ended  with  the  giving  of  the  decision,  the  judge  possessed 
in  addition  the  executive  power.  Indeed,  this  must  have 
been  the  cardinal  distinction  between  the  two  classes. 
The  priests  (and  prophets),  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
office,  were  revealers  of  the  vnll  or  counsel  of  "the 
highest  God"  (Gren.  xiv.  18),  while  the  "judge"  was 
primarily  rather  a  "regulator"  (cf.  §  51)  than  an  arbitrar 
tor.  Hence  the  execution  of  his  own  sentence  is  com- 
mitted to  the  judge  (Deut.  xxv.  1  ff.).  In  general,  among 
"  judges "  no  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  judicial 
and  the  executive  function.  Nor  can  we  speak  of  various 
classes  of  courts,  such  as  higher  or  lower,  of  appellate  or 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  One  might  apply  to  any  rec- 
ognized authority  near  at  hand  (cf .  §  486,  note).  So, 
also,  an  aggrieved  person  might  pass  over  the  lower  local 
official  and  apply  for  redress  directly  to  the  king  himself 


1  I  scarcely  need  to  include  the  order  of  Prophets  among  the  officials 
charged  with  judicial  functions.  For,  though  they  frequently  gave  de- 
cisions upon  important  matters,  they  did  not  act  so  much  for  individuals 
as  for  communities.  Nor  did  they  decide  matters  of  practical  controversy 
80  much  as  announce  proper  plans  of  action  in  emergency  or  principles  of 
the  divine  government.  Notice  that  in  the  instance  cited  above  (§  585) 
Klisha  does  not  venture  to  act  as  judge,  nor  even  to  intercede  for  the  vic- 
tim of  oppression.  The  prophets  were  often,  however,  venal  and  partial, 
like  the  priests,  in  their  proper  sphere. 
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(1  K.  iii.  16  £F.),  or  to  the  o£Bcers  of  his  court  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

§  591.  We  must  accordingly  beware  of  supposing  that 
there  were  fixed  grades  of  judicial  officers  with  well-defined 
duties  for  the  several  ranks.  Such  a  thing  is  foreign  to 
the  Semitic  genius,  which  does  not  organize  or  classify  in 
any  department  of  civic  life,  except  where  a  powerful  cor- 
poration has  been  self-developed,  or  where  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  state  demands  a  well-arranged  division  of 
functions.  There  were  three  spheres  of  public  activity  in 
which  some  sort  of  gradation  was  made  for  these  reasons. 
These  were  the  priesthood,  the  military,  and  the  officers 
of  the  revenue.  From  the  last  two  classes  the  king  drew 
the  greater  number  of  his  chosen  counsellors.  In  judicial 
affairs,  just  as  reliance  for  practical  guidance  was  placed 
mainly  upon  consuetudinary  law,  so  seniority  of  rank  was 
a  matter  of  hereditary  position,  of  wealth,  or  of  favour  with 
the  court.  Hence  looseness  in  procedure  and  an  absence 
of  the  sense  of  responsibility  were  inherent  in  the  order 
of  judges  in  Israel. 

§  592.  Such  conditions  as  these  gave  free  play  to  the 
deadly  vices  that  were  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  society. 
If  the  supreme  rulers  of  Israel  had  appreciated  as  well  as 
did  the  Prophets  the  vital  importance  to  the  state  of  a 
sound  judicial  system,  doubtless  some  sort  of  reform  of 
methods  as  well  as  of  principles  might  have  been  attempted. 
But  here,  again,  we  see  the  working  out  of  underlying 
national  and  racial  tendencies.  Slowly  and  imperceptibly, 
but  with  terrible  certainty,  men  reap  what  they  sow  in 
the  indivisible  spheres  of  government  and  social  morality. 
In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  (§  456  ff.)  that  the 
beginnings  of  judicial  administration  were  of  an  element- 
ary character,  and  that  they  were  not  matters  of  divine 
revelation,  which  concerned  itself  with  principles  of  con- 
duct and  not  with  the  creation  of  civil  institutions.  The 
careless  or  patient  acquiescence  in  the  mere  survival 
of    outworn    customs,   and    the    indolent    adaptation  of 
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ancient  usages  to  new  and  complex  conditions,  made  the 
judicial  system  of  Israel  what  it  was  in  the  dajB  of 
the  kingdom.  These  did  not  constitute  ^^a  crime  for 
the  judges  "  (Job  xxxi.  11).  But  they  prepared  the  way 
for  the  most  flagrant  abuses'  and  for  the  inward  decay  of  the 
nation.  We  see,  indeed,  that  great  changes  went  on  in 
certain  directions,  notably  in  the  personnel  of  the  ministers 
of  justice.  With  the  ever-increasing  centralization  that 
marked  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  the  officers  of  the 
court,  or  the  "  princes  "  appointed*  by  the  king,  gained  in 
authority  and  in  range  of  jurisdiction,  while  the  local 
magistrates,  holding  an  hereditary  or  an  elective  office, 
proportionately  declined.  But  the  change  only  brought 
deterioration  instead  of  prog]*es8,  as  it  increased  the  oppoi"- 
tunities  of  the  abuse  of  power  and  of  self-aggrandizement 
on  the  part  of  the  central  authorities.  With  these  con- 
siderations in  mind  we  find  it  easy  enough  to  fall  in  with 
the  counsel :  **  Where  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  man,  and  the  violent  taking  away  of  justice  and 
righteousness  in  the  state,  do  not  marvel  thereat "  (Eccl. 
y.  8).  And  we  may  trace  the  evil  not  merely  to  its  direct 
occasion,  the  false  passions  of  men,  but  also  to  the  pre- 
scriptive system,  which  encouraged  all  sorts  of  disorders  in 
the  unfortunate  body  politic. 

§  698.  But  to  return  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation 
in  the  most  critical  times  of  Israel's  history.  No  region 
of  Hebi-ew  life  is  so  thoroughly  illustrated  for  us  by  com- 
petent observers  as  the  sphere  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  And  upon  none  has  such  unqualified  condemna- 
tion fallen.  Those  who  cared  most  for  justice,  and  most 
for  the  essential  welfare  of  the  stat^  —  the  historians, 
prophets,  moralists,  hymn-writers,  who  have  left  their  im- 
pressions, and  who  were  most  likely  to  know  the  truth  and 
to  set  it  in  its  true  relations  —  unite  in  stern  rebuke  and 
bitter  invective,  so  unreserved  and  so  persistent  that  it 
forms  of  itself  the  most  extensive  moral  rubric  in  the 
literature   of  Israel.     There  is  no  space  to  present  the 
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matter  adequately.    The  following  analysis  may  serve  as 
a  general  cbaraoteiization. 

§  594*  The  most  frequent  and  virulent  souroe  of  the 
abuse  of  justice  was  the  venality  of  its  ministers,  whether 
local  judges  or  the  ^^  princes  **  of  the  court  To  a  casual 
observer  of  Oriental  life  the  prevailing  official  corruption 
is  something  appalling.  To  the  close  inquirer  it  seems 
indigenous  and  inevitable.  To  the  true  servants  of 
Jehovah  it  was  appalling,  but  neither  inherent  nor  neces- 
sary. It  was  rather  an  exotic  growth,  or  a  twist  aside 
from  the  true  bent  of  IsraeFs  development.  When  we 
consider  the  social  and  governmental  encouragements  to 
laxity  and  neglect  (§  592),  and,  still  further,  the  seductive 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  people 
moved,  we  shall  marvel  at  the  moral  courage  of  the 
Prophets  in  opposing  the  dominant  evil.  We  must  also 
admire  their  insight  in  discerning  its  essential  relations  to 
society,  and  their  ideality  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
its  being  discarded  anywhere  in  the  Semitic  world.  One 
illustration  may  suffice.  The  common  word  for  a  *^  bribe  " 
(nntf)  is,  properly  speaking,  a  ^^  present,"  and  is  used  of 
the  propitiatory  gifts  sent  to  a  superior  in  order  to  secure 
his  protection  (1  K.  xv.  19 ;  2  K.  xvi.  8),  or  by  one  who 
seeks  to  evade  deserved  punishment  (Prov.  vi.  35;  cf« 
xxi.  14).  A  similar  combination  of  meanings  is  shown  by 
a  less  common  term  (rcrtt;  cf.  Gen.  xxv.  6  with  Prov. 
XV.  27 ;  Eccl.  vii.  7).  That  is  to  s&y,  a  present  is  for  the 
most  part  a  sort  of  bribe.  The  one  meaning  leads  up  to 
the  other  by  a  sort  of  social  necessity.  Presents  are  the 
ordinary  preliminaries  of  visits  and  negotiations.  Their 
motive  and  effect  naturally,  comes  to  be  the  influencing  of 
the  beneficiary  (Prov.  xvii.  8;  xviii.  16).  Citations  of 
instances  from  Oriental  or  Biblical  history  would  simply 
overcrowd  my  pages.  Wherever  and  whenever  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  inner  movements  of  Semitic  society  we  find 
the  custom  and  the  motive.  We  shall  only  cite  further 
Jacob's  gift  to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  13 ;  xxxiii.  10 ;  cf .  xliii* 
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11 ;  1  Sam.  x.  27 ;  Ps.  xlv.  12)  and  the  present  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan  to  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxyix.  1 ;  §  687,  679).  In 
general  Semitic  history  we  may  go  back  some  hundreds  of 
years,  and  in  the  casually  disclosed  correspondence  of  the 
El  Amarna  tablets  the  business  is  seen  to  be  quite  over- 
done (§  149  f.).  The  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  fairly 
swarm  with  instances.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  send  a  present  to  a  judge  before  a 
case  comes  up  for  hearing;  though  publicity  was,  of 
course,  not  desirable  in  the  transaction  (Prov.  xxi.  14), 
and  was  usually  avoided,  as  a  suggestive  proverb  informs 
us  (Prov.  xvii.  23).  Only  public  opinion  frowning  down 
upon  open  and  shameful  corruption,  or  the  spectacle  of 
judges  repudiating  any  sort  of  approach  from  the  side  of  a 
litigant,  would  seem  likely  to  discredit  the  custom. 

§  595.  The  evil,  indeed,  was  dealt  with  by  the  lawgiver 
of  the  ancient  code,  and  that  in  the  most  reasonable  and 
persuasive  fashion:  ^^Thou  shalt  take  no  bribe;  for  a 
bribe  blindeth  those  that  have  sight,  and  perverteth  the 
cause  of  the  righteous  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  8 ;  cf .  Deut.  xvi.  19). 
Tet  the  abuse  was  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
In  spite  of  the  noble  record  and  example  of  Samuel,  his 
sons,  judges  by  his  own  appointment,  became  notoriously 
venal  (1  Sam.  viii.  1  ff.).  SamueFs  protest  and  challenge  ^ 
on  his  own  behalf  (1  Sam.  xii.  8  ff.),  were  of  themselves 
an  indication  that  his  virtues  were  rare.  We  may  learn 
something  of  the  processes  of  civil  justice  under  the 
kingdom  by  consulting  the  Prophets.  For  the  Northern 
Kingdom  Amos  asserts  (v.  12)  that  bribery  was  a  pi*eva- 
lent  evil  of  his  time.  For  Judah  and  Jerusalem  Isaiah 
cries  aloud  (i.  23;  v.  28;  x.  1),  and  his  contempo- 
rary Micah  sets  forth  the  paradox  that  judge,  priest, 
and  prophet  alike  are  greedy  and  corrupt  and  yet  pro- 

1  Samuel's  custom  of  taking  a  small  fee  or  **  present  **  for  giving  ooun- 
sel  from  Jehovah,  doubtless  followed  by  other  *' seers"  of  the  period 
(1  Sam.  iz.  7  ff.),  was  of  a  different  nature ;  but  it  was  a  practice  very 
easily  abused. 
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olaim  their  trust  in  Jehovah  (iii.  5,  11).  He  lets  us 
also  into  the  inner  methods  of  those  betrayers  of  the 
people  (vii.  8).^  Ezekiel's  arraignment  (xxii.  12  f.)  is  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  The  long-continued 
prevalenoe  of  the  abuse  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  large 
place  given  to  it  in  the  proverbial  literature  of  the  nation 
(Prov.  XV.  27;  xvii.  8,  28;  xviii.  16;  xxi.  14;  xxv.  14). 
The  final  deliverance  on  the  subject  refers  to  the  corrup- 
tion practised  by  the  king  himself.  This  alone,  it  is  de- 
chtred^  is  sufficient  to  undermine  and  ruin  the  state  (Prov. 
xxix.  4).  We  are  brought  into  a  somewhat  different  region 
when  we  turn  to  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Here 
it  is  not  the  preacher  of  righteousness  thundering  out  the 
judgment,  nor  the  philosophical  observer  pointing  ihe 
moral.  It  is  rather  the  sympathetic  partisan  of  the  out- 
raged and  oppressed,  who  voices  their  wrongs  and  their 
sufferings,  and  brings  them  into  relation  with  the  practical 
olaiiiis  of  relijfion  upon  both  the  transgresaore  and  their 
victims  (Ps.  xv.  5;  xxi  v.  4;  xxvL  10;  cf.  Isa.  xxxiii.  15; 
§  699  f.). 

§  696.  Sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  to  set  forth  the 
chief  specific  sources  of  the  moral  and  social  undoing  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  We  find,  however,  that  kindred  or 
at  least  concomitant  evils,  encouraged  by  the  immunity 
afforded  to  wrong-doing,  infested  and  poisoned  the  national 
life.  The  grosser  vices  which  struck  more  directly  at  the  in- 
dividual character,  and  indirectly  at  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
have  already  been  characterized  (§  296,  820  ff.).  Licen- 
tiousness and  conjugal  infidelity,  promoted  by,  and  in  their 
turn  promoting,  idolatrous  practices,  were  foremost  among 

111       I        ■  I  I  II         —       nrr-  -i — ' ^^^^_^— ^.^^^.^^^^.^— ^^^ 

^  Trandate  vii.  8,  according  to  a  reetored  text: 

^*  To  make  ready  their  hands  for  evil. 
The  noble  aska  counsel,  and  the  judge  answers  for  hire 
And  declares  to  him  what  his  soul  lusts  for." 

This  passage  and  the  context  were  probably  written,  not  by  an  unknown 
prophet,  as  many  recent  criUos  suppose,  but  by  Micah  himself  in  his  later 
jrean  under  Ifanaiseh. 
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these  0inB.  To  them  most  be  added  intemperate  indulgence 
in  Bttong  drink)  especially  in  Northern  Israel  (Isa<  xxviii. 
1,  8;  Atnos  vi.  6)^  and  that  not  only  among  men^  buf 
among  the  ladies  of  Samaria  (Amos  iy.  1).  It  was  also 
rife  in  high  places  in  Judab  (Isa^  v.  11 ;  xxviii.  7  f .)•  It 
is  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  play  the  crowned  Bacchtis 
in  the  drunken  revels  of  Samaria;  and  Isaiah  ascribes 
to  habitual  intoxication  the  inoompetenoy  of  priests  an& 
prophets  in  Jerusalem.  Dishonesty  in  business  transao*- 
tions  comes  perhaps  next  to  the  vice  of  bribery  in  loosing 
social  bonds*  It  is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  earnest 
ness  with  which  suretyship  is  depreciated  in  the  proverbial 
literature  (Prov.  vi.  1  ff. ;  xi.  15 ;  xx.  16 ;  xxiL  36  f .) ;  by 
the  frequent  use  of  false  weights  and  balances  (Hoeea  xii» 
7 ;  Amos  viii.  6  {  Mic.  vi»  10  f . ;  ef .  Dent.  xxv.  18^16 ; 
Prov.  xi.  1 ;  xvi*  11 ;  xx.  10^  28)^  and  by  various  sorts  of 
special  knavery,  ranging  from  the  theft  of  small  sacrificial 
offerings  (Amos  ii.  8)  to  making  a  ^  comer "  in  wheat 
(ProVk  xi«  26 ;  cfi  Amos  v.  11 ;  viii.  6).  Finally,  we  must 
not  lose  out  of  sight  the  degeneration  and  corruption  of 
HebMw  womanhood  (cf.  §  271).  No  single  general  cause 
could  contribute  more  to  the  internal  deoay  and  dissolution 
of  Society  than  the  frivolity,  extravagance*  and  luxurious 
8elf«indulgence  of  the  mothers  and  wives  of  the  citiaens. 
It  is  therefore  with  unerring  moral  as  Well  ss  sociological 
instij^ct  that  the  reforming  prophet  Isaiah  repeatedly  con« 
neots  disaster  to  the  state  with  their  evil  character  and 
doings  (Isa.  iii.  16  ff. ;  xxxii.  9  ff. ;  ef .  §  721). 

§  697.  We  have,  I  trust,  been  able  to  get  some  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ^^  social  question "  in  Israel,  and 
also  to  learn  why  it  was  so  long  a  ^^  burning  question.*' 
The  best  proof  that  social  unrest  and  disorder,  from  the 
wrong-doing  of  those  in  power,  were  oharaeterlstic  of 
Israel's  history,  is  to  be  found  in  a  fact  already  alluded 
to  (§  698).  The  cause  of  the  unfortunate  was  not  es- 
poused by  legislators  and  reformers  alone.  These  might 
be  suspected  of  professional  prejudice,  ii  not  of.  peDaomJ 
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interest  in  agitation.  The  champions  and  advooatei  of 
the  diatranied  were,  above  all,  those  whom  we  may  eall  the 
popular  writers  of  the  nation,  those  who  made  its  songs,  its 
proverbs,  and  its  moral  essays.  We  have  presented  to  us 
here  a  phenomenon  of  the  very  highest  moment*  There 
is  no  practical  question  which  oooupies  these  great  thinkers 
and  patriots  as  much  as  this.  It  is  literally  harped  upon 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  Among  a  people  like  the 
Hebrews,  we  expect  that  such  a  problem  would  assume  a 
religious  aspect.  But  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
constantly  brought  into  relation  with  the  widest  issues  of 
the  spiritual  life,  the  most  fundamental  duties,  the  most 
solemn  sanctions  of  religion.  Regard  for  the  poor  and  th^ 
oppressed  is,  in  fact,  itself  an  essential  part  of  religion, 
The  inference  is  obvious.  If,  as  will  presently  appear,  the 
practical  religious  life  of  Israel  was  mainly  conversant  with 
these  social  matters,  it  must  have  been  chiefly  from  this 
habit  of  mind  and  bent  of  soul  tbitt  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sentiment  of  Israel  was  fostered  and  develf^d.  The  oon«« 
eluding  portion  of  this  inquiry  will  be  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  in  its  literary  and  historical 
setting,  and  to  justify  the  inferences  which  it  suggests, 

§  598,  Following  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  series  of  studies  (§  891),  we  shall,  in  order  to 
get  if  possible  at  the  innermost  circle  of  the  social  life  of 
Ismel,  take  a  fresh  look  at  its  sociological  literature.  It 
will  be  very  helpful  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  book 
of  Psalms  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  ancient 
society  itself.  (1)  As  it  would  strike  a  contemporary,  the 
book  seems  to  be  largely  made  up  of  a  sort  of  partisan 
Uterature.  A  majority  of  the  Psalms  at  least  would  be 
quotable  against  a  powerful  party,  or  set,  or  class  in  the 
state,  that  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  authors  of  the  poems. 
(2)  This  obnoxious  party  has  continually  the  upper  hand. 
(8)  It»  adherents  are  designated  by  various  epithets  which 
seem  to  be  interconvertible  terms.     They  are  ^  wicked" 

},jf.  Pb.  i.;  v.;  vii.;  ix.r^xii.;  xiv*;  xxxvii.;  lxii.^KiT.), 
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^^  malignant "  (ji,g.  vii.;  lii.;  liv.;  Ivii.;  Ixxi.;  xciv.;  cix.; 
cxxiii.-KsxxT. ;  cxxxix.),  ambitious  of  honours  and  of  influ- 
ence in  wrong-doing  (Ixxv.;  xciv.),  cynical  and  frivolous 
(xiv.;  XXXV.  16).  (4)  These  moral  characteristics  are 
interchangeable  with  others  which  at  the  first  glance  seem 
merely  social  and  material.  The  same  people  who  are 
called  ^^ wicked"  are  directly  or  indirectly  described  as 
"rich"  (xvii.;  xxxvii.;  xlix.;  lii.;  Iv.  19;  Ixxiii.),  and,  as 
such,  deserving  of  equal  reprobation.  Greed  and  covetous- 
ness  (x.  8;  xlix.  6ff.,  16)  seem  to  be  inseparable  in  the 
Psalms  from  the  possession  of  riches.  (6)  The  most  per- 
nicious and  far-reaching  social  abuse  —  the  work  of  evil 
judges  (§  690  ff .)  —  is  duly  stigmatized,  and  the  offenders 
put  in  an  everlasting  pillory  (Ps.  Iviii.).  Just  because 
their  function  makes  them  to  be  as  "gods  "  (Ixxxii.  1, 6),  the 
moral  "foundations  of  the  earth  are  moved  out  of  course" 
through  their  unjust  and  partial  decisions.  Yea,  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  outraged  people  shall  rise  against  them 
and  hurl  them  down  the  sides  of  the  rock  (cxli.  6).  It  is 
"crime  enthroned  which  produces  mischief  according  to 
statute  "  (xciv.  20). 

§  599.  The  poetical  books  generally,  and  especially  the 
Psalms,  manifest  an  attitude  towards  this  social  question, 
and  a  spirit  and  temper  different  from  those  of  the  other 
interested  books.  All  the  Old  Testament  writings,  it  is 
true,  reveal  intense  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate.  But  the  Psalms  above  all  give  a  moral  qual- 
ity to  their  condition.  They  are  here  made  a  special  com- 
munity or  class,  enjojring  not  merely  the  protection  of 
Jehovah,  for  that  was  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the 
Hebrew  legislation  (§  676,  682  f .),  but  his  peculiar  favour 
as  well.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  desire  a  minute  descrip- 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  we  must  turn  to  the  book  of  Job. 
No  catalogue  of  social  wrongs  can  be  more  graphic  or  more 
touching  than  that  furnished  in  Job  xxii.  5  ff.,  xxiv.  2  ff. 
It  is  there  contended  just  as  earnestly  as  in  the  Prophets 
that  their  sufferings  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  m^ 
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nates  who  oppress  and  rob  the  helpless,  and  defy  God  him- 
self in  the  confidence  born  of  prosperity.^  This  is  the  most 
piteous  cry  that  is  heard  in  all  ancient  literature  over  the 
unrelieved  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  their  unavenged 
wrongs. 

§  600.  Naturally,  however,  it  is  rather  a  judicial  tone 
that  is  adopted  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  vindication  of 
whose  hero  demands  that  he  should  impartially  look  from 
all  sides  upon  the  problems  of  life.  In  Chapter  xxxi.  Job 
not  merely  offers  a  minute  justification  of  his  own  career, 
but  at  the  same  time  registers  the  temptations  to  which  an 
elder  and  judge  is  subject.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  while  the  wickedness  of  the  world  is  due  to  evil 
judges,  their  partiality  is  tolerated  by  God's  providence 
(ix.  24).  The  book  of  Proverbs,  also,  on  the  whole,  views 
the  matter  from  the  outside,  an  attitude  that  befits  the 
philosophy  of  life  in  general.  The  Prophets,  who  are 
the  public  and  professional  partisans  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  occupy  themselves  perforce  in  ^^ speaking  for" 
others,  protesting  against  their  wrongs,  and  showing  the 
guilt  of  the  leaders  of  society.  But  in  the  Psalms,  the 
sufferers  speak  directly  for  themselves  and  always  as  a 
part  of  the  afflicted  community.  The  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  the  record  of  practical  life,  the  breathing  out  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  evoked  by  the  pressure  and  strain,  the 
wear  and  tear,  of  its  mixed  and  unequal  conditions.  It 
is  here  especially  that  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  find 
their  voice  and  cry  aloud  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  mercy 
and  justice  (§  695). 

§  601.  Note  the  following  series  of  related  facts  which, 
by  various  paths,  lead  to  the  heart  of  the  social  and  moral 
problems  of  ancient  Israel.  (1)  Religion,  simple  as  it  is, 
includes,  as  one  of  its  indispensable  and  essential  elements, 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  picture  of  an  ideal  prince  drawn  in  Pl9.  ci. 
(cf.  Izzii.  4, 12>14)  is  more  than  matched  in  realistic  and  discriminating 
detail  by  the  portrait  of  a  just  and  noble  judge  and  elder  given  in  Job 
scU.7ft 
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regard  for  the  poor  nnd  the  distressed.  ^  Kindness  '*  or 
mercy  is  one  of  the  pn)phetio  graces  indispensable  to  re- 
ligion^  but  hard  to  find  among  the  leaders  of  Israel  (Mio. 
yi.  8;  vii.  2  ff.)-  (^)  ^^^  ^^®  possession  of  this  general 
virtue  is  brought  to  a  practical  searching  test  when  fellow- 
ship and  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  are  held  to  secure 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  xli. ;  Prov.  xiv. 
21;  xix*  17;  xxviii.  8,  27  ;  contrast  Ps*  x.  8;  %xxv.  10;  xli. 
&  ff. ;  Prov.  xxi.  18 ;  xxii.  16,  22  i*)^  and  to  be  of  themselves 
an  indication  of  religious  charaoter  and  standing  (Ps.  xli. ; 
Prov.  3tiv.  31 ;  xxix.  7 ;  ctr.  Ps.  x.  9  ff.)»  (8)  The  "  poor  '* 
are  actually  made  synonymous  with  the  ^*  righteous/'  as 
(§  698)  the  "rich"  with  the  "wicked"  (Psalms,  passim; 
Prov.  xiii.  28;  xix.  1,  22;  cf.  Isa.  liiL  9).  (4)  The  "poor'* 
are  engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  "wioked," 
which^  however,  is  bound  to  terminate  in  their  ultimate 
triumph ;  in  particular^  they  are  contending  for  the  posses* 
sion  of  "  the  land  "  (Ps.  xxv.  13, 16  IE. ;.  xxviii.  8  ff *  i  xxxvii. 
8,  9, 18,  26,  34  ff. ;  xlix.  10  flf. ;  lii.  6  tf . ;  of.  Prov.  x.  8,  7 ; 
xiii.  22  fi ;  xxL  12 ;  xxiv.  16  £(«)•  "^^^  ^^^  is  manifestly 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  judicial  Oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  the  extension  of  the  estates  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
(§  680  ff.).  (6)  The  conflict  was  more  than  a  material 
one ;  it  involved  also  religious  advantages.  Partly  thi*ough 
impoverishment,  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  through  violent 
etclusion,  the  true  representatives  of  Jehovah  were  some- 
times excluded  from  the  Temple  services  (Ps.  xlii. ;  xliti. ; 
Ivi.  8, 12  f. ;  cf.  xxvii,  8  flf. ;  Iv.  6  IBP.,  13-18).  (6)  But  the 
religious  life  generally  being  bound  up  with  access  to  re* 
ligious  services,  local  or  central,  the  right  to  such  spiritual 
privileges  is  an  inalienable  prerogative  of  true  foUowei-s  of 
Jehovah,  to  be  rightly  withdrawn  from  their  persecutors 
and  the  ungodly  generally  (Ps.  i.  6 ;  v.  4-7 ;  xv. ;  xxii. 
25  f . ;  xxiv.  8-6 ;  xxvi.  4  flf. ;  xxviii.  2  ff. ;  xxxi.  19  f . ;  Hi. 
6-8 ;  Prov.  xv.  9 ;  xxi.  27 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  15-17). 

§  602.     The  above  citations  may  suffice  to  set  forth  the 
position  of  the  "  poor "  and  "  righteous "  in  society,  and 
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their  attitude,  theoretical  and  praotical,  towards  the  relig- 
ioiM  and  moral  issues  of  their,  country  and  time.  Here  we 
stand  within  the  threshold  pf  that  arena  upon  which  the 
ftnst  great  decisive  contest  was  waged,  upon  eternal  prii^- 
eiples,  for  humanity,  justice,  and  freedom.  The  urgent 
praotioal  problem  was,  how  to  live  under  the  social  qrstem 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  retain  that  for  lehich  life 
was  worth  the  living.  This  was  to  the  true  Hebrew,  (1) 
the  possession  of  his  patrimony ;  (2)  the  conservation  of 
his  family  and  family  rights ;  (3)  his  religious  privileges. 
All  of  these  were,  as  we  have  seen.  Impaired  by  the 
oppressiveness  and  godlessness  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  now  plain  enough  how  the  material  interests 
of  life  were  inseparably  Interwoven  with  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  It  was  this  that  made  the  issue 
eternal.  It  was  Jehovah's  rights  that  were  being  infringed, 
and  his  claims  that  were  being  denied,  when  wrong  was 
committed  against  any  of  his  true  worshippers.  When 
they  were  deprived  of  their  property,  it  was  He  who  was 
defrauded  of  his  proprietorship.  When  the  poor  were 
mulcted  and  pillaged  by  judicial  process  or  arbitrary  en* 
croachment,  it  was  his  words  that  were  outraged  and  his 
guardianship  that  was  assailed  (Ps.  xii,  5).  When  they 
were  hindered  in  the  perfoinuance  of  those  religious  rites 
which  made  up  so  much  of  common  life,  it  w%w  his  tme 
worship  that  was  contemned.  When  the  purity  of 
Jehovah's  service  was  marred,  either  in  form  or  spirit, 
either  in  local  shrines  or  in  the  central  sanctuary,  it  was 
his  true  followers  that  were  repelled  and  their  consciences 
that  were  wronged. 

§  608.  We  can  now,  perhaps,  somewhat  better  appre* 
ciate  the  yearnings  of  prophets  and  psalmists  for  a  reign  of 
justice  and  freedom.  Such  aspirations  assumed  a  charac- 
teristically Hebrew  form  and  expression.  So  deep  and 
certain  was  their  consciousness  of  the  divine  righteous- 
ness, and  the  persuasion  of  its  vindication  and  of  its 
triumph  6ver  injustice  and  impiety,  that  these  became 
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fixed  articles  oi  faith  and  the  watchwords  of  the  party  of 
Jehovah.  Intermediate  stages  and  auxiliary  movementB 
were  ignored.  The  intensely  realistic  imagination  of  the 
poet  and  the  seer  brought  the  new  era  at  once  within  the 
range  of  sight  (§  13).  The  long  and  weary  nighlrwatchee 
had  not  blenched  the  steady  gaze  of  faith ;  it  only  made 
the  eye  quicker  and  keener  to  discern  amid  the  thickening 
gloom  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  ^^  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness." Naturally  the  restorer  of  Israel  must  be  a  king. 
For  the  king  is  all  in  all.  A  good  elder,  judge,  counsellor, 
or  minister  of  state  might  reform  his  own  smaller  or  larger 
jurisdiction.  But  the  king  is  historically  (§  36,  49  ff .)  and 
potentially  (§  584  ff.)  elder,  counsellor,  and  judge  in  one. 
He  alone  could  reform  the  state  throughout.  He  would 
indeed  defend  the  nation  from  the  dreaded  Assyrian  and 
give  peace  to  the  people  (Mic.  v.  5).  And  so  he  would 
be  a  godlike  hero  and  a  prince  of  peace.  But  when  he 
should  take  the  government  upon  his  shoulders,  he  would 
uphold  the  kingdom  with  justice  and  righteousness;  and 
so  he  would  be  ^^a  wonder  of  a  counsellor  and  an  ever- 
lasting father"  (§  480)  to  his  people  (Isa.  ix.  6  1;  cf. 
xxxii.  1  f.). 

§  604.  The  cry  of  the  afiUcted  and  the  oppressed  had 
long  been  uttered  in  vain.  At  the  best,  the  most  worthy 
judges  only  heard  the  cases  that  came  before  them.  For 
the  great  multitude  for  whom  no  man  cared  there  was  no 
advocate,  no  daysman.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  pro- 
phetic complaint  and  appeal:  ^^ Inquire  into  justice,  set 
right  the  cruel,  do  justice  to  the  fatherless,  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  widow  "  (Isa.  i.  17).  The  expected  Ruler,  as 
king  and  judge  in  one,  was  to  fulfil  this  ideal  (Ps.  Ixxii.  4, 

12,  ff.): 

'<  He  shall  judge  the  afflicted  of  the  people; 
He  shall  save  the  chDdi-en  of  the  needy ; 
And  shall  crash  the  oppressor. 
He  shall  deliver  the  needy  crying  for  help, 
And  the  afflicted  when  he  has  no  helper. 
He  shall  have  pity  upon  the  poor  and  needy  $ 
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And  the  aouls  ol  the  needy  he  ahall  save. 

Against  fraud  and  wrong  he  shall  champion  their  life^^ 

And  preciooB  shall  their  blood  be  io  his  eyes. " 

Thus  the  Messiamo  hope,  the  anticipation  of  the  *^king 
who  shall  reign  by  righteousness,"  was  not  merely  cher- 
ished as  a  stay  and  bulwark  against  the  shock  of  war  and 
the  impending  invasion  of  the  Assyrians  (Mic.  v.;  Isa. 
vii.  f.).  It  was  an  image  evoked  by  mingled  despair  and 
trust,  by  bafiBed  and  yet  irrepressible  faith,  of  One  who 
should  right  all  social  and  civic  wrongs,  and  bring  Israel 
to  its  own  again.  Under  him  ^*  Judah  and  Israel  should 
dweU  safely,  each  one  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig- 
tree,  none  making  them  afraid"  (1  K.  iv.  26;  Mic.  iv.  4), 
enjoying  the  labour  of  his  hands  amid  peace,  order,  good- 
will, and  plenty. 

§  606.  It  will  be  proper  at  this  point  to  anticipate  the 
conclusions  of  our  review  of  the  literature  of  Israel,  by  a 
remark  as  to  the  period  of  Psalm  composition.  There  is 
no  need  of  going  into  the  vexed  questions  that  belong 
rather  to  special  treatises.  It  is,  however,  most  pertinent 
to  our  present  discussion  to  say  a  word  upon  that  division 
of  the  literature  to  which  we  have  been  so  much  indebted 
for  illustration.  The  main  consideration  is  that  the  domi- 
nant note  of  the  Psalms  is  one  of  stress  and  conflict.  So 
is  it  perhaps  with  the  deepest  and  most  moving  religious 
poems  in  any  age  or  nation.  They  are  no  nursery  plants ; 
they  are  the  growth  of  a  soil  watered  with  blood  and  tears. 
So  was  it  above  all  with  the  hymns  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
It  was  at  midnight,  and  in  the  prison-house,  that  the  faith- 
ful of  Israel,  like  the  apostles  of  the  early  Church,  "prayed 
and  sang  hjrmns  unto  God"  (Acts  xvi.  26).  We  have 
seen  how  an  understanding  of  the  social  question  fur^ 
nishes  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  Psalms. 
It  is  manifest  from  the  large  place  which  is  taken  in  the 
collection  by  the  Psalms  which  we  have  been  considering 

1  <'He  shall  be  the  «Qoel'  o£  their  soul** ;  of.  §  4S6. 
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—  those  whose  theme  is  abuse  of  justice,  the  orimes  of  the 
rich,  and  kindred  modes  of  wrong-doing  —  that  such  social 
iniquities  and  misfortunes  must  have  characterized  a 
lepgthy  portion  of  the  history  of  Inra^L 

§  606,  W^  naturally  look  for  confirmation  to  the  bia- 
toric^l,  and  especially  (§  14)  to  the  prophetioal  booka. 
We  fii^d  there  indeed  that  the  eyil  wm  chronic,  that  no 
ftge  was  free  from  ita  blight  and  cwr^e.  But  th^re  is  a 
difference.  There  ia  a  fairly  well  defined  period  in  which 
the  sufferings  of  inclmcluals  are  brought  speciitUy  into 
prominence.  Roughly  spe^kingt  the  time  thuii  indicated 
ia  what  we  roay  call  the  middle  period  of  the  xnonwrohy. 
In  the  histories  it  ia  introduoed  by  the  judicial  epoU^ition 
and  murder  of  Naboth  (§  239) ;  in  the  propheeiee  by  the 

denunciations  of  Amos.  The  cycle  begina  with  Amoe  and 
runs  through  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micab.  Before  this  era 
the  evils  were  grosa  enough.  But  in  the  semi'^tribal  con- 
dition of  the  people  there  was  leas  scope  for  intrigue  and 
rapacity  in  high  places.  After  the  period  in  question^ 
international  entanglements  brought  more  f uUy  into  view 
the  struggle  for  national  existence  in  the  surviving  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Social  and  internal  evils  are  still  rifai  but 
they  do  not  take  the  leading  place.  They  arci  moreover, 
dealt  with  less  as  sins  in  themselves  than  as  causes  of  the 
collapse  of  society  and  the  state,  or,  after  the  £xilet  Bm 
imperilling  the  reconstruction  of  the  community  (Neb.  v. 
9),  Now  look  at  the  Psalms  once  more.  Speaking  again 
roughly,  we  find  that  most  of  those  above  reviewed  belong 
to  the  two  earlier  books»  The  last  three  books  have  juat 
that  national  or  general  character  which  has  been  here 
attributed  to  the  later  prophecies.  There  is  not  in  them 
so  much  of  the  personal  conflict,  not  so  much  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  individual  wrongs,  In  the  earlier  books,  Ps. 
3fliv,-^3clviii.  are  marked  by  a  wider  outlook ;  but  their  e^l- 
ceptional  character  is  strikingly  conspicuous.  Now  such 
Psalms  as  we  have  been  examining  are  confessedly  the 
most  original  and,  as  we  may  say,  the  most  characteristic 
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of  the  whold  collection.  To  think  of  them  as  having  been 
written  objectively,  and  ftom  a  purely  literaty  impulse,  in 
to  postulate  for  them  no  adequate  motive.  We  must  regard 
them  as  being  just  at)  much  the  outgrowth  and  effluence  of 
their  time  as  are  the  con'esponding  pi-ophetic  outbursts. 
That  is  to  say,  they  must  as  a  whole  belong  to  the  dame  age, 
the  golden  days  of  Prophecy,  the  period  reaching  from  Eli- 
jah to  Micah,  from  the  time  of  the  complete  realization  of 
monarchical  ideas  until  the  era  of  the  Assyrian  domination. 
§  607.  We  must  not  overlook  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  present  question  with  that  of  the  development  of 
the  religious  life.  After  what  has  been  said  it  is  tiupeiv 
fluoud  to  point  out  the  religious  aspects  of  the  social 
struggle  in  Israel.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thii^ 
conflict,  intense,  uninterrupted,  and  prolonged,  is  the  tery 
heart  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  most  regen- 
erative and  propulsive  movement.  To  the  personal  life  of 
the  soul,  the  only  basis  of  a  potential  world-moving  religion, 
it  gave  energy  and  depth,  assurance  and  hopefulness,  repose 
and  ftelf-control,  with  an  outlook  clear  and  eternal.  Its  vital- 
izing sustaining  principle  of  faith  in  the  "  name ''  and  the 
•'faithfulness,"  or  the  character  and  consistency  of  Jehovah, 
was  at  once  the  quickening  sap  of  the  tree  of  life  and  ltd 
richest  flower  aud  fruit.  Baffled  and  thrown  back  in  the 
struggle  for  justice,  the  party  of  Jehovah  and  righteousnefts 
clung  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  earlier  beliefs  and  e^t^ 
periences— always  inward  and  practical,  never  theoretical 
or  rationalizing— of  their  God's  protection  of  his  followers, 
and  made  them  the  controlling  and  impulsive  forces  of 
their  lives.  Let  us  try* to  realiase  their  situation.  We 
shall  thus  get  to  the  radiating  tenite  of  the  light  and 
power  that  came  to  ttie  moral  heroes  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,^  and  through  them  to  all  the  tried  and  strenuous 
souls  of  succeeding  generations. 


tt  I  < « I  r  fc 


^  It  U  at  tbo  conclusion  of  one  of  these  Psalms  (xlii.-xliii.)  that  the 
poet,  tyersecutod  and  exiled  from  bis  home  and  Jehovah's  land  akid  uboo*- 
tuary  ({  601),  prays  that  JehOTah  might  aeiid  bia  light  and  tnith  to  gnida 
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§  608.  The  spiritual  sense  was  quickened  and  deepened 
because  there  was  little  in  the  state  of  Israel  social  and 
political  to  invite  active  interest  or  to  inspire  with  hope 
and  courage.  The  great  proportion  of  the  toiling  masses 
were  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  community. 
Among  them  there  was  no  wholesome  discontent  that 
could  make  itself  felt  among  the  governing  classes,  or 
that  might  ensure  progress  in  spite  of  official  evils  by 
gradually  effecting  a  change  in  public  opinion.  They 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  their  spiritual  franchise, 
upon  their  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  their 
membership  in  his  household  (§  407).  There  was  no  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  the  governing  and  governed 
classes.  The  magnates  did  not  know  how  the  common 
men  lived,  except  as  to  their  ability  to  pay  usury  or  taxes, 
or  to  hold  on  to  their  coveted  patrimony.  There  was  no 
reciprocal  service  in  the  state  to  evoke  mutual  confidence 
and  helpfulness.  Hence  the  struggling  and  the  despised 
formed  a  community  of  their  own  (Ps.  xiv.  4,  5  f. ;  Ixxiii. 
15),  which  became  more  exclusive  than  even  the  opulent 
and  fashionable  circles  of  the  capital. 

§  609.  But  still  more  was  religious  life  intensified  and 
nourished  by  the  direct  pressure  of  personal  trial.  The 
hardships  of  their  lot  had,  to  be  sure,  the  effect  of  embittei^ 
ing  the  sufferers  against  their  prosperous  oppressors ;  but 
it  strengthened  also  their  faith  and  trust  in  God  (Ps. 
xxxvii.).  Enduring,  as  they  often  had  to  do,  want  and 
privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  luxury,  they  found 
all  the  more  satisfaction,  in  appeasing  the  hunger  and 
quenching  the  thirst  of  the  soul  (Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Ixiii.  1,  6). 
Sincerely  and  rightly  persuaded  that  the  grasping  and 
cruel  grandees  were  wicked  and  godless  (§  698),  they 
were  encouraged  all  the  more  to  cultivate  piety  and  the 
fear  of  God.  Uncompromising  as  they  were  in  resenting 
their  wrongs,  they  were  yet  poor  in  spirit  towards  God. 

him  back  to  the  tabernacle  of  God,  **  the  gladness  of  his  joy.*'    This  pa»- 
atugo  contains  the  easence  of  the  Hebrew  religioii. 
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Debarred  as  they  were  from  the  pompous  sacrifices  in  the 
national  sanctuaries,  which  were  offered  by  the  rich  for 
the  propitiation  of  the  offended  and  alienated  Jehovah, 
and  even,  as  it  wotild  seem  (§  .601),  excluded  sometimes 
from  access  to  the  sanctuary,  they  learned  all  the  more 
readily  to  offer  the  more  pleasing  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart.  The  vexing  problems  of  their  existence 
and  of  the  contradictions  of  their  lot  drove  them  to  self- 
examination  and  the  discovery  of  their  own  sinfulness. 
So  habitual  and  so  trying  was  their  experience  of  trouble 
at  the  hands  of  the  ^^  wicked,"  that  scarcely  a  psalm  of  the 
personal  life  is  devoid  of  allusion  to  it.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  confession  and  penitence  seem  impossible  to 
them  without  their  bringing  their  own  sinfulness  into  con- 
nection with  the  wickedness  of  their  adversaries  (see,  e,g,y 
Ps.  xxxviii.  4  ff. ;  12  ff. ;  xxxix.  6  ff. ;  xl.  12  ff.).  Thus 
we  find  ourselves  here  in  the  atmosphere  and  environment 
in  which  the  religious  life  received  its  richest  and  most 
energizing  development.^ 

§  610.  A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  as  to  the  bonds 
which  unite  our  modem  social  and  moral  ideals  and  prob- 
lems with  those  of  ancient  Israel.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
practical  lessons  which  we  learn  from  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  devotional  reading  or  edifying  discourse. 
Nor  have  I  in  mind  altogether  the  applications  which  are 
or  may  be  made  of  Old  Testament  principles  to  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  civic  government  and  social 
reform.  The  value  of  such  deference  to  the  Hebrew 
writings  is  much  more  talked  of  than  verified  or  appre- 
ciated.     It  would  probably  become  more  of  a  reality  if  the 

^  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  we  have  here  also  a  key  to  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Psalms.  The  remarkable  judgments  passed  apon 
the  *'rich,"  for  example,  and  the  predicates  applied  to  them,  have  been 
noticed  above  (§  508).  Of  more  subjective  value  to  ns,  perhaps,  is  the 
explanation,  now  available,  of  the  juxtaposition  of  expressions  of  deep 
devotion  and  the  bitterest  animosity  (6.^.  Ps.  xxxvi. ;  cxxxix.),  and  of 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  "vindictive  Psalms'* 
generally. 

Q 
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blBtovical  character  of  the  Biblical  teaching  were  more 
intelligently  apprehended.  Certain  leading  eoneideraiione 
mnet  be  kept  in  view*  (1)  A  large  portion  of  the  civil 
code  o£  the  Pentateuch  was  proleptio  and  disciplinary,  and, 
m  far  9^  we  knoW)  never  carried  into  judicial  effeot  (§  686). 
Juet  how  much  wa9  aotu&Uy  in  practice  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  may  be  best  inferred  from  the  historioal  and 
prophetical  books.  (2)  Nevertheless  the  most  wholesome 
proviaiona  of  the  ^^  Law  "  are  the  reflex  of  sentiments  and 
convictions  cherished  in  the  inmost  heart  of  Israel,  evoked 
from  and  wrought  out  in  the  stress  and  conflict  of  national 
life.  (3)  In  the  same  way  the  moral  canons  laid  down  by 
the  Prophets  were  the  expression  of  ideals  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  never  practically  attained.  (4)  The 
special  legislation  of  the  Hebrews  not  only  corresponded 
to  the  moral  advancement  of  the  best  portion  of  the 
nation,  but  was  accurately  adjusted  to  its  needs.  (5)  The 
political  and  social  collapse  of  Israel  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  admitted  inadequacy  of  its  political  institutions  as 
to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  to 
act  according  to  their  best  lights.  (6)  The  products  of 
Hebrew  thought  and  wisdom  best  worth  preserving  for 
the  uses  of  the  world  are  not  the  incidental  and  temporarj^ 
enactments  of  the  ^^  Law/'  but  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
"  prophetical ''  literature,  whether  found  in  the  histories, 
the  prophecies,  or  the  poetical  books.  (7)  The  duty  of 
our  modern  statesmen  and  social  reformers  towards  the 
sociological  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
to  study  its  special  ^legislation"  mainly  in  as  far  as  it 
illustrates  the  dominant  and  moving  principles  that  in- 
spired it,  and  to  make  these  principles,  as  they  are  amply 
illustrated  and  unfolded  in  Hebrew  history  and  literature, 
controlling  and  guiding  forces  in  their  own  public  life 

and  action.^    They  cannot  do  better  than  to  defer  to  the 

— _ '■■'■■  "  -11 

^  I  may  refer  to  a  special  instapce.  Interest  has  often  been  and  litiU  is 
stirred  up  in  behalf  of  the  system  qI  land  tenure  iu  Isabel,  ne  a  pofdUie 
norm  or  guide  for  modern  special  legislation.    Such  a  use  of  wha(  jg^  \^ 
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patriot  prophet  and  ^4nquire  aftor  the  old  paths"  (Jer.. 
vi.  16). 

§  611.  Finallyi  we  may  inquire  as  to  t^e  place  of  the 
Old  Testameat  sociological  and  moral  teaching  in  the 
evolutioa  of  human  society.  Only  one  aspect  of  the  niat>- 
ter  can  here  be  touched  Upon.  Whether  the  Hebrew  liters 
ature  and  society  have  contributed  anything  of  permanent 
Talue  to  the  higher  and  conti'oliing  thought  and  sentiment 
(»£  the  raoe^  and  if  so,  what  it  is  and  what  is  its  value^  are 
questions  which  are  open  to  a  very  simple  test.  We  ask  t 
what  is  now  the  most  precious  moral  possession  of  the 
race  ?  what  is  the  great  saving  moral  and  social  principle 
of  the  world  of  men  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century 
Ci  the  Christian  era?  And  further:  in  what  nation  or 
society  in  the  olden  time  was  this  surviving  principle 
asserted  as  cardinal  and  vital,  and  plcbced  on  enduring 


i^i^j>*«*^<-«^    «  *«       ■  I  T  1    I-  mm,A^-^mmi»i^nm»mm^^^tm- 


leimed  about  the  question  Ib  neither  wise  nor  detirable.  But  a  itudy  of 
the  provisions  that  grew  out  of  the  fundamental  postulate  that  Jehovah 
was  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  land,  with  their  regard  for  the  rights  of 
tenaiitd,  of  the  poor,  and  the  strl^nget  (548  IT.,  576  ff.)>  ^  ^  the  highest 
degree  instructive  and  liberalizing.  I  may  venture  a  word  more.  It  nay 
be  that  th«  Old  Testament  is  n^lected  by  modern  reformers  not  merely 
because  it  is  imperfectly  understood,  or  because  its  standard  of  publio  con- 
duct seems  impracticably  lofty,  but  also  because  it  does  not  offer  any  spe-' 
cidc  remedies  f ot  e^dsting  ills  or  practical  su^esUons  for  reform  generally. 
Tb«y  ihDtelors  virtually  dispense  with  it.  A  traveller  groping  his  way 
through  the  forest  might  as  well  dispense  with  the  daylight,  by  whose  help 
alone  he  can  find  his  bearings.  It  is  remarkable,  and  not  very  creditable 
to  the  thinkers  and  critics  of  the  day,  that  elaborate  attempts  to  grapple 
with  tremendous  social  problems  ate  dealt  with  mostly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  feasibility  alone^  apart  from  the  wholesome  moral  inspiration 
which  most  of  them  afford.  A  notable  instance  is  Bollamy^s  Looking 
Batkwardy  which  has  been  the  butt  of  numberless  able  .reviewers>  large 
and  small,  who  Contemptuously  dismiss  it  from  consideration  because  its 
scheme  of  social  teorganisatton  is  impracticable.  They  Ignore,  or  perhaps 
fall  10  pereelviB,  that  what  has  really  «'  carried  '*  the  book,  and  given  it  ba 
epodh-making  significance,  is  its  recognition  of  social  defects  and  its  sym-. 
pathy  with  the  victims  of  organized  oppression  and  selfishness.  In  this, 
it  and  kindred  works  are  an  echo  of,  or  rather  a  response  to,  the  voices 
thAt  proclaimed  ''  mercy  and  justice  **  as  the  essence  of  the  old-time  telig*' 
iSB  of  JihiyvatL 
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record  ?  Probably  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  the  impulse  of  mercy  form  in  their  just  combina- 
tion the  strongest  influence  for  good,  the  chief  regenera- 
tive force,  in  any  modern  community.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  found  by  long  experience  that  the  first  sentiment 
cannot  flourish  without  the  second.  This  has  been  proved 
by  the  awful  tragedy  which  reconciled  the  divine  govern- 
ment with  human  redemption,  by  the  practical  relaxation 
of  stern  religious  creeds,  and  by  the  costly  experiments  of 
barbaric  and  semi-barbaric  legislation.  The  crowning  re- 
sultant we  call  aUruiam^  or  the  humanitarian  spirit.  And 
we  are  wont  to  count  it  a  modern  or  rather  a  contemporary 
achievement.  For  it  comes  upon  us  with  the  freshness 
and  energy  of  youth,  and  the  inward  exultation  of  a  novel 
moral  excitement.  And  in  truth  it  must  be  something 
new  to  the  great  world ;  for  it  has  not  become  fashionable 
or  even  tolerable  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  social  rela- 
tionship. Its  application  to  political  life  or  even  the  com- 
moner processes  of  commercial  and  business  dealing  is 
scarcely  dreamed  of  except  by  a  few  unpopular  enthu- 
siasts. 

§  612.  And  yet  altruism  is  not  new.  It  was  and  is  a 
product  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  The  humanita- 
rian spirit  was  no  symptom  of  a  transient  sentiment,  no 
^^fad"  of  a  clique  or  set.  That  which  gives  character 
and  immortality  to  a  national  literature  must  have  had  a 
strong,  wide,  and  steady  development.  Our  review  of  the 
history  and  the  concomitant  literary  monuments  has  not 
yet  brought  us  to  its  fullest  development  and  articulate 
expression.  But  of  its  germinal  beginnings  and  its  rich 
promise  we  have  already  had  more  than  a  glimpse.  Its 
persistence  and  expansion  to  the  present  hour  may  be  his- 
torically traced.  There  is  no  better  or  more  useful  task 
for  the  social  evolutionist.  Let  him  begin  by  studying 
"  prophetism  "  in  its  manifold  representation  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  literature.  He  will  have  accom- 
plished the  next  great  step  when  he  has  learned  how  * 
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Jesus  could  say  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  Then  already  he  will  have  traversed  the  most 
decisive  stages  in  the  long  and  winding,  but  certain  and 
invincible,  progress  of  the  altruistic  idea.  Our  present 
task  is  the  humbler  one  of  showing  that  it  is  contained 
implicitly  in  the  teachings  of  the  religious  and  social  re- 
formers of  the  monarchical  times  of  Israel,  and  that  it  was 
nurtured  and  promoted  by  the  internal  movements  of 
ancient  Hebrew  society.  One  illustration  may  be  cited 
of  the  potentiality  and  truly  "prophetic"  character  of 
that  teaching  and  those  movements ;  and  it  is  tak«n,  not 
from  the  later,  but  from  the  earlier  days  of  the  prophetic 
epoch,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  It  is  re* 
lated  (2  K.  vi.  20  ff.)  that  certain  troopers  of  Damascus, 
during  the  terrible  hereditary  wars  between  that  country 
and  Northern  Israel,  found  themselves  on  one  occasion  un* 
expectedly  made  prisoners  in  the  city  of  Samaria;  through 
the  agency  of  the  prophet  Elisha;  "And  the  king  of  Israel 
said  to  Elisha,  when  he  saw  them,  My  father,  shall  I 
slay?  shall  I  slay  them?  and  be  answered.  Thou  shalt 
not  slay  them ;  wouldst  thou  slay  those  whom  thou  hast 
taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  thy  bow?  Set  bread 
and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink^  and 
go  to  their  own  master.  And  he  prepared  for  them  a 
bountiful  repast ;  and  when  they  had  eaten  and  drank,  he 
sent  them  away,  and  they  went  to  their  own  master."  We 
hear  nothing  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  of  holding 
them  for  ransom.  But  naturally  enough  it  is  added: 
"  And  the  raiders  of  Damascus  did  not  continue  to  come 
into  the  land  of  Israel." 

§  613.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  moral  and  social 
evolution  may  be  briefly  summarized.  (1)  Moral  issues  in 
Isrttel  distinguished  it  from  all  other  communities,  ancient 
or  modem,  as  regards  its  relative  place  in  the  evolution 
of  society.  In  Israel  they  come  early  to  the  front.  Other 
communities,  with  a  long  history  behind  them,  are  just 
now  learning  that  it  ^^pays"  to  be  just  and  humane. 
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(2)  Recognizing  the  validity  of  the  evolutionaiy  law  o£ 
the  struggle  for  existence,  we  notice  that  the  decisive 
conflict  in  Israel  was  of  a  different  kind  from  that  waged 
in  any  other  society.  Others  were  fighting  communities. 
^  States  are  cradled  and  nurtured  in  continuous  war,  and 
grow  up  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  having  wrested 
or  subordinated  their  competitors  in  the  long-drawn-out 
rivalry  through  which  they  survive."  ^  And  hardly  differ- 
ing in  kind,  but  rather  in  degree  of  barbarity,  i$  the  com- 
mercial war  by  which,  as  a  rule,  civilized  nations  have 
been  endeavouring  to  starve  and  cripple  one  another  be* 
yond  recovery.  In  Israel,  also,  were  greed  and  the  lust  of 
power.  But  though  these  controlled  the  outward  forms 
of  society,  they  were  not  the  characteristic  social  foroes 
which  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  IsraeFs  struggle  for 
humanity.  (8)  The  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in 
Israel  did  not,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  an  exclusive  set  of  philosophers,  moralists, 
and  rhetoricians.  It  was  the  persistent  intellectual  and 
moi*al  pursuit,  for  eenturies,  of  a  distinct  class  of  people 
in  the  community.  (4)  The  moral  and  social  problems  of 
Israel  were,  for  the  most  part,  wrestled  with  and  solved, 
and  t^eir  solution  put  on  everlasting  record,  by  poor,  ob- 
scure, and  unfashionable  people,  in  spite  of  the  inveterate 
prejudice  of  themselves  and  their  fellowKsountrymen  that 
prosperity  was  a  mark  of  divine  favour.  (5)  What  has 
been  not  inaptly  called  ^^ ethical  monotheism"  was  asserted 
and  vindicated,  for  their  own  time  and  forever,  by  the 
Prophets  of  Israel.  And  yet  the  belief  or  doctrine  was 
not  and  could  not  have  been  a  creation  of  the  Prophets* 
These  champions  of  the  people  simply  brought  to  the 
front  and  immortalized  the  moral  and  religious  issues 
which  were  involved,  and  which  were  felt  by  every  true 
follower  of  Jehovah  to  be  at  stake,  in  the  wi^ongs  of  civil 
misgc^vernment,  judicial  oppression,  and  social  injustice. 
(6)  The  problems  which  occupied  the  Old  Testament  law- 

1  Kldd,  iSociat  EvolUHon  (1894),  p.  46. 
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makers  and  prophets  are  those  which'  still  press  most 
urgentlj  apon  serious  men.  Deceit,  selfishness,  lust,  with 
the  innumerable  forms  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  dishon- 
our, which  are  their  perennial  offsprings  are  still  active 
eveiywhere,  openly  as  savage  brutality,  or  disguised  as 
hypocritical  fincMe,  These  issues  have  never  been  dealt 
with  again  in  any  literature  or  any  national  history  as 
they  were  dealt  with  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
personal  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Hence  the  Old 
Testament  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  in  our  time  at  least, 
either  as  a  work  of  classical  literature  or  as  a  manual  of 
moral  and  sociological  principles. 

§  614.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  position  here  taken 
with  regard  to  the  place  and  influence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment among  the  forces  that  make  for  righteousness  and 
mercy  does  no  injustice  to  the  New  Testament  revelation 
and  teaching.  But  while  recognizing  the  indispensable 
part  played  by  both  of  these  mighty  agencies  in  the  social 
regeneration  of  the  race,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  us  to 
see  how  they  are  related  to  and  supplement  one  another. 
This  is  particularly  expedient  at  the  present  time,  when 
we  are  beginning  to  review  the  whole  moral  history  of 
the  world  from  a  new  standpoint,  when  we  are  trying  not 
only  to  ascertain  the  movements  and  tendencies  of  past 
ages  which  have  made  the  world  actually  and  potentially 
what  it  now  is,  but  also  to  measure  their  relative  vitality 
and  momentum.  Moreover,  it  is  now  honestly  fashionable 
to  ignore  the  Old  Testament  as  a  factor  in  the  uplifting  of 
human  thought  and  the  energizing  of  human  endeavour.^ 

^  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  Social  Evolution  (1894),  p.  126,  says  truly  enough 
that  **  we  haTe  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  apparently  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  our  social  evolution."  And  we  may  not  quarrel  with 
his  broad  working  generalization,  that  **  an  ultra-rational  sanction  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  social  organism 
has  been  a  feature  common  to  all  religions  "  {ibid,').  But  we  must  demur 
to  his  beginning  his  outline  sketch  of  the  historic  Infiuence  of  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  the  world  (p.  133  ff.)  with  "  the  new  force  which  was 
bom  into  the  world  with  the  Christian  religion.*'    The  omission  is  made 
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Hardly  any  more  convincing  fact  than  this  can  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  initial  stage. 

§  615.  An  estimate  of  what  it  would  seem  right  to 
hold  upon  this  vitally  important  question  may  be  given 
very  summarily  as  follows :  (1)  Both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  have  a  twofold  moral  and  sociological 
function  for  humanity.  They  contain,  on  the  one  hand, 
precepts,  counsels,  warnings,  in  short  what  we  may  call 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  they  present  pictui*es  of 
social  life  and  conduct  which  either  illustrate  the  teaching 
or  point  its  moral.  (2)  As  regards  the  teaching  of  these 
two  collections  of  Hebrew  literature,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  while  the  New  Testament  shows  an  advance  upon  the 
Old,  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  that  the  former 
propounds  an  entirely  new  theory  of  life  and  morals.  It 
rather  illustrates  the  law  of  ethical  progress  under  new 
forms  of  social  life  and  under  a  new  inspiiation.^  To 
maintain  the  contrary  is  to  ignore  the  soil  from  which  the 
New  Testament  sprang,  its  preparation  in  the  minds  of 
.  men  educated  as  Hebrews  of  the  time ;  and,  above  all,  its 
adoption  of  the  moral  and  sociological  principles  of  the 
old  Hebrew  reformers.  The  ethical  system  of  Christianity 
was  never  claimed  by  Jesus,  or  by  his  disciples  of  any  age, 

all  the  more  glaring  by  the  fact  that  the  author,  in  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianityf  mentions  **  the  nature  of  the  ethical  system  anociated 
with  it "  (p.  140  f.)  as  one  of  the  characteristics  "  destined  to  render  it  an 
evolutionary  force  of  the  highest  magnitude/' 

^  A  notable  and  widely  read  article  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  North 
American  Beview  for  December,  1896,  entitled  '*  Christianity's  Millstone," 
is  worth  alluding  to  in  this  connection.  It  treats  the  Old  Testament  as 
if  it  were  one  book  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  books,  whose  produc- 
tion reaches  over  many  centuries  and  diversified  moral  and  social  con- 
ditions. It  makes  it  out  to  be  at  once  about  the  worst  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  production  of  antiquity.  It  employs  arguments  against  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  equally  valid  against  'the  New,  which  it 
holds  up  to  us  in  contrast.  Its  cardinal  and  fatal  defect  is  that  it  recog- 
nizes no  law  of  evolution  or  of  historical  development  in  the  composition 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  an  essay  belongs  genealogically  to  the  earlier 
half  of  the  present  century. 
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as  a  new  force,  or  a  new  idea,. or  a  new  revelation  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Jesus  spoke  with  original  authority,  but 
he  abrogated  no  whit  of  the  universal  and  characteristic 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  to  be  found  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  best  thought  of  the 
noble-minded  teachers  whose  training  was  entirely  pre^ 
Christian,  legal,  and  prophetical. 

§  616.  (3)  It  therefore  does  injustice  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  to  cut  it  loose  from  its  moral  antecedents. 
This  is  a  common  habit  even  with  thoughtful  writers,  who 
make  a  strong  point  of  contrasting  it  with  the  dying  pagan 
civilization  which  had  just  precededv^  This  obvious  antith- 
esis brings  out,  indeed,  most  clearly  the  unique  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  of  little  value  either  for 
historical  purposes  or  for  the  practical  ends  which  are 
subserved  by  the  intelligent  contemplation  of  the  unfold- 
ing in  human  lives  of  the  divine  idea  of  mercy,  justice, 
and  freedom.  (4)  What  we  maj  call  the  new  life  of  the 
Christian  morality  was  not  a  new  creation,  but,  rather,  a 
glorious  resurrection.  We  lose  immeasurably  if  we  fail  to 
trace  it  to  its  roots  in  the  truths  which  were  wrought  out, 
as  never  before  or  aince,  with  tears  and  blood,  in  the  social 
and  national  struggles  of  ancient  Israel.  We  need  to 
study  the  intervening  centuries.  The  polemic  attitude 
necessarily  maintained  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  towards 

1  As  is  done  by  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  p.  134.  Lecky^s  classical  and 
invalaable  work.  History  of  European  Morals,  is  almost  eqaally  one-sided. 
It  rarely  ooaples  Jews  with  Christians  in  their  assertion  of  moral  principle 
(see  one  fine  instance,  however,  in  vol.  i,  p.  405).  It  confoonds  legal  and 
ceremonial  Judaism  with  the  resultant  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  It 
is  unjust  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  as  to  the  position  assigned  by 
it  to  woman.  It  ignores  in  its  sketch  of  the  history  of  chastity  (i,  103  ff. 
and  elsewhere)  the  national  example  given  to  the  world  of  that  virtue  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews — perhaps  the  most  potent  and  valuable  of  all  its 
moral  gifts  to  later  ages.  On  the  last-named  pojnt,  see  the  essay  ''  The 
Education  of  the  World,''  contributed  by  Dr.  Frederick  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Temple  to  Estays  and  Semeu>9  (1860). 
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Judaic  Pharisaism  has,  with  other  influences,  led  to  a 
popular  notion  that  Hebrew  society  before  their  time  was 
morally  and  spiritually  dead.  This  is  a  misconception. 
Then,  as  before  and  since,  the  saving  remnant  never  failed. 
We  regard,  and  rightly,  the  Reformation  as  the  renaissance 
of  practical  and  social  Christianity.  Looking  back  over 
the  ^'  dark  ages,''  we  can  see  through  all  their  years  the 
torch  of  faith  and  purity,  now  flickering  and  faint,  now 
blazing  up  in  triumphant  splendour,  and  never  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. So  was  it  with  the  stem  heroic  virtue  ^  of  the 
true  Israel  in  the  pre-Christian  times.  As  the  Reforma* 
tion  was  to  the  Middle  Ages,  so  in  its  way  and  measure 
was  the  Christian  era  to  the  ^^  silent  centuries." 

§  617.  (5)  As  regards  the  social  types  and  underlying 
moral  forces  of  the  Old  Testament  times  and  people,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  New,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  spite  of  all  political  and  governmental  revolutions, 
society  in  Palestine  remained  essentially  unchanged.  The 
ecclesiastical  aiistocracy  only  became  wider,  more  complex, 
and  more  arrogant,  with  the  loss  of  political  autonomy. 
Especially  must  we  remember  that  still  as  of  old  the 
champions  and  martyrs  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  meek- 
ness were  of  the  classes  that  counted  for  nothing  in  church 
or  state.  If  Christ  came  to  the  poor  and  the  despised  in 
the  days  of  his  social  life,  it  was  because  his  spirit  had  always 
been  with  them.  The  early  Christian  Church  was  made 
up  mainly  of  such  elements  as  those  which,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  Psalms,  constituted  the  true  community  of 
Jehovah  (§  601).  (6)  The  decisive  advance  was  made 
by  Jesus  through  his  Word  and  his  Person.  He  gave  a 
death-wound  to  the  old-world  tyranny  of  caste  and  classes 
with  their  cruel  prerogative.  Ceremonial  religion  with  its 
popular  doctrine  of  salvation  through  ordinances  involved 
the  perpetual  religious  and  social  disqualification  of  the 
non-privileged  orders.  For  this  Jesus,  by  the  force  of  his 
living  word,  substituted  the  idea  of  personal  faith  and  indi- 

^  Bead,  for  example,  2  Maoo.  liL 
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yidual  responsibility.  To  the  aiedit  of  the  Pharisees,  be 
it  said,  the  waj  was  partly  prepared  for  this  saving  evaiir 
gel  by  their  development  of  Judaism,  which  insisted  on  Uie 
individualistic  instead  of  the  national  view  of  man^s  relar 
taoB  to  God.  As  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament  they 
could  not  fail  to  make  this  application  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Psalms  and  the  social  provisions  of  the  Law.  But  (cf« 
Matt,  xxiii.  8)  they  could  not  as  a  body  disentangle  them- 
selves from  the  oldrtime  system  of  Ohuroh  and  State  aris* 
tocracy,  which  tended  to  make  every  ruler,  judge,  elder, 
and  teacher  in  Israel  selfniatisfied  and  exclusive^  and  tiaere- 
fom  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

§  618.  (7)  The  supreme  innovation  introduced  by  Jesus 
was  the  attracting  and  unifying  power  of  his  own  divine- 
human  Person.  There  were  democrats  before  his  time ;  — 
such  was  indeed  every  true  prophet  of  ancient  Isi*ael.  But 
what  with  them  was  an  impracticable  dream  was  proved  by 
Him  to  be  a  possibility,  and  by  his  followers,  through  his  in- 
spiration, to  be  a  glorious  reality.  In  Him  men  recognized 
their  moral  Ideal  to  be  their  neighbour,  friend,  and  brother. 
He  who  was  higher  than  the  highest  made  Himself  as  low 
as  the  lowest,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave. 
And  so  all  races  and  classes  found  their  meeting-place  in 
Him.  Since  He  is  all  and  in  all,  there  cannot  be  in  Him 
Gentile  or  Jew,  bondman  or  freeman.  And  by  being 
lifted  up  on  the  Cross  He  has  drawn*  all  men  unto  him. 
Thus  to  the  prophetic  teaching,  which  was  weak  and  ii^ 
effective  against  the  cramping  withering  power  of  self* 
love,  working  through  custom  and  tradition,  there  is 
superadded  a  motive  which  not  only  opens  the  eyes,  but 
melts  the  heart.  When  Christ  came  into  the  most  relig- 
ious and  moral  community  the  world  had  ever  known,  it 
was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
ever  since  it  has  been  perhaps  true  that  not  many  wise, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called.  But  all 
things  are  possible  in  the  moral  realm  where  Jesus  is  king. 
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At  his  touch  the  old  social  fabric  was  dissolved.  He  spoke 
the  word,  and  a  new  structure  began  to  rise  on  a  broader 
and  enduring  foundation.  And,  behold,  the  prostrate  pil- 
lars of  the  old  shattered  edifice  have  a  part,  and  that  a 
worthier  one  than  before,  in  the  reconstruction  I  The  new 
society,  after  all,  is  a  readjustment  of  the  constituents  of 
the  old.  The  antithesis  of  the  Old  Testament  community 
(§  598,  601)  is  annulled :  a  new  tribalism  takes  its  place 
(§  899).  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men ;  and  here 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  at  last.  But  the  con- 
dition of  membership  holds  still  as  of  old ;  for  now  the  rich 
are  those  who  have  become  poor  that  they  might  make 
others  rich.  A  standing  proof  is  here  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  society  has  begun.  Jesus  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  has  induced 
men  bom  to  wealth  and  power  to  regard  these  endowments 
not  as  rights,  but  as  gifts,  as  conditions  of  ^^  godlike  hard^ 
ship,"  self-imposed  for  the  truth  that  makes  men  free,  and 
for  the  love  that  makes  them  one. 

§  619.  Our  principal  task  has  been  not  to  trace  the  old 
in  the  new,  nor  in  the  old  to  find  the  new,  but  to  test  the  old 
alone  by  its  independent  worth  for  the  weal  of  human  kind. 
Yet  the  larger  survey  is  needed,  however  brief  and  imper- 
fect. In  making  it,  we  must  learn,  like  the  Master  himself, 
to  look  back  upon  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present.  In 
the  retrospect  we  cannot  but  recognize  those  saving  moral 
principles  which,  newly  informed  and  energized  by  him, 
are  leavening  and  renewing  the  individual  and  the  race. 
And  so  we  assent  to  those  words  of  his  which  forever  bind 
the  Christian  ages  to  the  heart  and  life  of  ancient  Israel : 
^^for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 


Book  VIII 

HEBREWS,  EaYPTIANS,  AND  ASSYRIANS 


CHAPTER  I 

ASSYRIAN  EXPANSION   UNDBR  SABGON 

§  620.  The  fall  of  Samaria  (§  352  ff.)  was  a  propitious 
beginning  for  the  reign  of  the  new  Assyrian  king.  Its 
surrender,  however,  had  bieen  assured  under  the  auspices 
of  his  predecessor,  and  his  easy  triumph  (§  857)  furnished 
of  itself  no  indication  of  a  genius  for  war  and  statesman- 
ship which  was  to  secui^e  to  Assyria  for  a  round  century 
undisputed  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  to  assimilate,  if  not  to  unify,  the  innumerable  petty 
states  of  Western  Asia.  The  deeds  and  policy  of  Saigon 
soon  showed  him  to  be  the  true  successor  of  the  great  Tig- 
lathpileser.  In  an  empire  like  that  of  the  Assyrians  it 
was  often  necessary  that  military  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted upon  a  large  scale  simultaneously,  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  regions  the  most  remote  from  one  another.  The 
generalship  of  the  king  was  most  signally  displayed  in 
massing  troops,  at  the  right  moment,  at  the  points  of  ex- 
treme danger ;  in  the  rapid  marching  for  which  the  Assyr- 
ian armies  were  pre-eminently  distinguished ;  and  in  prompt 
and  decisive  action  upon  the  field.  His  statesmanship  was 
most  severely  taxed  by  the  problems  of  repressing  discon- 
tent among  the  individual  principalities,  and  preventing 
dangerous  combinations  between  them  against  their  com- 
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mon  suzerain.  The  comparatively  abundant  records  of 
Sargon's  reign  enable  us  to  trace  fairly  well  the  military 
and  civil  administration  of  the  empire  at  this  critical  period 
in  the  development  of  the  imperial  idea  among  its  first 
promoters.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  urgency  of  the 
tasks  pressing  upon  the  nevr  king  than  the  fact  that  his 
principal  operations  had  to  be  transferred  immediately  from 
th^  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  th^  Persian 
Gulf. 

§  621.  It  was  indeed  in  this  region  that  the  most  doubt- 
ful and  momentous  of  Sargon^s  conflicts  were  waged.  At- 
tention has  already  (§  228,  298,  340)  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  growing  influence  and  political  ambition  of 
the  Chaldeean  principalities  lying  between  Babylon  and 
the  sea.  The  most  important  of  these  had  become  vassals 
of  Tiglathpileser  III,  and  were,  therefore,  of  right  the 
tributaries  of  his  successors.  But  one  of  the  moBt""  ambi- 
tious of  their  rulers,  Merodach-baladan  by  name  (^Marduk" 
apiUiddin^  "Merodach  has  given  a  son'*),  who  is  familiar 
to  us  fi'om  Isa.  xxxix.,  was  not  content  with  this  humiliat- 
ing position.  Along  with  his  patriotic  desire  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Assyria,  he  cherished  a  personal  aspiration  to 
become  king  of  Babylon.  He  had  (§  840)  sworn  allegiance 
to  Tiglathpileser  in  731,  and  for  ten  years,  or  until  the  death 
of  Shalmaneser,  had  apparently  made  no  distarbance.  But 
all  the  while  he  had  been  cultivating  friendship  with  the 
neighbouring  princes,  most  of  whom  were  his  fellowHBub- 
jects,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  with  the  powerful 
king  of  Elam.  These  friends  being  thus  secured,  he  was 
able,  upon  the  accession  of  Sargon,  to  convert  them  into 
active  allies  in  his  anti- Assyrian  crusade. 

§  622.  A  striking  parallel  suggests  itself  between  the 
relations  to  Assyria  of  the  extreme  southwest  and  those 
of  the  extreme  southeast.  Just  as  in  the  West-land,  strife 
and  insubordination  were  stirred  up  by  Egypt  against  the 
all-devouring  realm  of  Asshnr,  so  in  the  eastern  Sea-land 
the  same  part  was  played  by  Elam —^  a  nation  of  equal 
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antiquity  and  with  immemorial  traditions  of  a  dominion 
onoe  extending  as  widely  as  that  now  claimed  by  Sargon 
(§  106  fiE.).  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Elamites  fifteen 
centuries  before  under  the  great  Chammurabi  (§  117),  they 
had  taken  very  little  part  in  the  affaii'^  of  Babylonia» 
though  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  they  gave  a 
king  to  Babylon.  Still  less  had  they  to  do  with  Assyria. 
Yet  now,  when  Assyrian  conquest  was  approaching  the 
Gulf  and  passing  beyond  the  Tigris,  they  began  to  show 
themselves  formidable  opponents  of  the  aggressors,  and  it 
was  not  till  nearly  a  century  after  the  accession  of  Sargon 
tbdt  they  were  finally  subdued.  Meanwhile  they  furnished 
aid  and  cpmfort  to  the  struggling  princes  of  Babylonia; 
and  if  the  whole  truth  were  known  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  with  and  without  these  allies  they  often  proved 
to  be  a  match  for  the  northern  invaders. 

§  628.  The  first  movement  of  Merodach-baladan  was 
to  take  possession  of  Babylon  and  make  it  his  capital.  He 
was  there  proclaimed  king  in  Nisan  of  721,  three  months 
exactly  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  precisely  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Sargon's  official  reign.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible, 
Sargon  invaded  Babylonia.  He  was  met  in  battle  by  the 
ally  of  the  Babylonians,  Humbaniffaiy  king  of  EHam ;  and, 
though  he  ascribes  the  victory  to  himself,  it  is  plain  from 
the  impartial  Babylonian  chronicle  that  the  battle  was  at 
least  indecisive,  and  that  the  Assyrians  were  compelled  to 
retreat  from  the  country.  The  battle  was  fought  without 
the  presence  of  Merodach-baladan,' but  when  he  came  to 
reinforce  the  Elamites,  the  allies  were  so  strong  that  the 
southern  portion  of  Assyria  itself  was  overrun  by  them,  and 
great  losses  were  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants.^  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  eleven  years  after  this  that  Sargon  felt  him-» 
self  strong  enough  to  venture  another  attempt  to  depose  his 
rival  from  the  throne  of  Babylon.  That  the  allies  did  not 
puisue  their  advantage  further  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulties  which  Merodach-baladan  had  to  coat 

^  See  Note  2  in  Appendix. 
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tend  with  in  keeping  in  subjection  the  ruling  classes  in 
Babylon,  which  had  for  some  time  coveted  the  protection  of 
Assyria  (cf.  §  339,  841).  Sargon  was  sagacious  enough  to 
let  the  question  of  the  Babylonian  succession  rest  till  he 
had  settled  the  disturbed  .affaire  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

§  624.  He  was  now  immediately  recalled  to  the  extreme 
west,  where  the  emissaries  of  Egypt  had  been  plotting 
against  his  authority  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  A 
combination  was  formed  which  it  was  hoped  would  unite 
all  the  principalities  of  the  West-land.  These  were  fewer 
and  feebler  than  they  had  been  before  the  conquests  of  the 
great  Tiglathpileser.  Damascus,  now  only  the  shadow^of 
its  former  self,  and  the  "Land  of  Omri,"  were  under  Assyr- 
ian administration,  and  Central  and  Northern  Syria  had 
been  so  industriously  colonized  that  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  hope  of  encouraging  revolt.  But  the  malcontents 
were  numerous,  and  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  new 
untried  king  of  Assyria  would  have  more  than  enough  to 
attend  to  in  the  north  and  southeast.  Hamath,  which  had 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  closing  days  of  Uisziah  of  Judah 
(§  807),  became  now  the  centre  of  disturbance,  and,  under 
the  lead  of  an  adventurer  apparently  of  Israelitish  origin 
(as  we  may  judge  from  his  name,  Ilubi'id  or  Yahubi'id),* 
secured  the  alliance  of  Arpad,  Simirra,  Damascus,  and 
Samaria  (cf.  §  364).  The  leader  of  this  desperate  under- 
taking took  his  stand  at  Karkar,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
battle  of  854  (§  228  ff.),  without  his  allies.  Here  the  re- 
volters  were  defeated,  and  Sargon,  in  whose  eyes  the  defec- 
tion of  Hamath  must  have  seemed  especially  flagrant, 
flayed  Ilubi'id  alive  as  an  exemplary  punishment. 

§  625.  Eager  to  strike  at  the  fountain  head  of  the 
trouble,  the  Assyrian  king  marched  immediately  down 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  Reaching  Gaza,  he  drove  out 
Chanun,  its  kinglet,  who  again  fled  for  refuge  to  Egypt, 
as  he  had  fled  from  Tiglathpileser  thiiijeen  years  before 
(§  832).     Seve  (Sih'u)^  the  prince  of  Lower  Egypt,  with 

^  Yol.  i,  p.  416.    ZA.  X,  222  fl.  denies  all  connection  with  Yahwd. 
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whom  Hoshea  had  intrigued  (§  343,  348),  came  to  bia 
relief.  But  these  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  at 
Raphia  (Assyrian  JRapihu^  the  modern  Blr-Refd^^  south- 
west  of  Graza,  on  the  coast,  and  Seve  retired  to  his  safe 
retreat  in  the  Delta ;  while  Chanun  was  taken  and  carried 
captive  to  the  city  of  Asshur.  That  his  life  was  spared  is 
certainly  not  without  significance  in  the  policy  of  Assyria. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  leniency  had  been  mani- 
fested to  Hoshea  (§  350).  Further,  it  would  seem  that 
Palestinian  princes  were  very  seldom  put  to  death,  even  on 
account  of  rebellion  (cf.  §  644).  The  object  apparently 
was  to  show  to  those  who  came  directly  under  Egyptian 
influence,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  specially  conciliated, 
that  the  yoke  of  Asshur  was  not  galling.  The  treatment 
of  Palestine  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  Assyrian 
diplomacy,  and  the  mixture  of  rigour  and  gentleness  which 
is  manifested  in  the  speech  of  Sinacherib's  legate  (2  K. 
xviii.)  was  typical  of  the  whole  policy.  Sargon  had  no 
farther  trouble  from  the  side  of  £g}'pt  during  the  reign  of 
Sabako  (§  347  f .).  As  a  matter  of  course  Judah  renewed  its 
allegiance  to  Assyria  during  this  visit  of  Sargon.  The 
Palestinians  had  been  severely  crippled  and  were  for  a  time 
thoroughly  humbled.  Samaria  now  remained  permanently 
loyal.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  further  trouble  from  the  side  of 
Damascus.  Sabako  was  not  strong  enough  at  home  to  use 
Palestine  as  the  base  of  active  operations  against  Assyria, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  cease  his  machinations.  He  died 
about  715,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sabataka  (715^ 
708),  who  will  come  under  our  notice  later  (§  630,  632). 

§  626.  Meanwhile  Sargon  was  called  to  action  in  the 
northerly  portion  of  his  hereditary  sphere  of  influence. 
Here  he  was  kept  busy  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
eight  years,  dissolving  combinations,  putting  down  insur- 
rections, forming  new  provinces  out  of  the  fragments  of 
subjugated  districts;  in  a  word,  striving  to  unify  and 
assimilate  the  whole  vast  domain  that  stretched  from 
Cilicia  to  Media  under  a  perpetual  bond  of  common  servi* 
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tude  and  a  common  worship.  The  stoiy  of  his  campaigns 
presentod  in  bis  own  annals  is  not  very  clear.  Indeed,  these 
northern  wars  are  in  general  the  least  intelligible  portion  of 
Assyrian  history,  mainly  on  account  of  our  lack  of  exact 
knowledge  of  some  of  tbe  localities  as  well  as  our  genend 
unfamiliarity  with  the  peoples  of  these  regions,  their  ante^ 
cedents  and  their  types  of  civilization.  One  thing,  at  least, 
is  plain  which  does  not  lie  on  tbe  surface  of  the  official 
Assyrian  records :  Sargon  must  have  met  with  several  seri- 
ous reverses.  Otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  the  quick 
recovery  from  disaster  and  the  power  of  prolonged  resistance 
manifested  by  the  peoples  whom  tbe  Great  King  assures  us 
be  so  often  subdued.  As  we  are  more  directly  concerned 
with  tbose  nations  whose  fortunes  immediately  affected  the 
people  of  Israel  and  tbe  progress  of  Revelation,  it  will  not 
be  in  place  to  naiTate  minutely  tbe  campaigns  of  Sargon  in 
tbe  regions  of  tbe  north.  A  brief  r^sum^  of  the  results  is, 
however,  indispensable. 

§  627.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  main  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  two  great  regions,  tbe  country  lying 
to  tbe  east  of  the  Upper  Tigris  on  tbe  one  band,  and  t^ose 
on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  on  tbe  other.  Tbe  interven- 
ing region  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  kept  pretty 
well  in  band,  and  indeed  tbe  country  north  of  Obarran  and 
Nisibis  bad  occasioned  very  little  trouble  since  tbe  days 
of  Asshurnasirpal  (§  218).  Of  the  western  lands,  Mita, 
king  of  tbe  Moschi,  was  the  insurrectionary  leader.  Of  tbe 
eastern,  Ru8&,  king  of  Ararat  or  Armenia,  was  the  guid- 
ing spirit.  With  tbe  former  were  drawn  into  sympathy  all 
tbe  discontented  tribes  as  far  south  as  Northern  Syria, 
while  the  latter  bad  for  bis  allies  tbe  peoples  on  both  sides 
of  the  Lakes  as  well  as  the  western  Medes.  The  task 
of  dealing  simultaneously  with  the  insurgents  scattered 
throughout  these  wide  areas  must  have  been  divided  with 
his  generals  by  Sargon,  who  could  not  have  been  so 
ubiquitous  as  his  annals  taken  literally  would  make  us 
believe. 
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§  628.  In  71d  a  revolt,  instigated  by  Rusa  in  th& 
ABsyriaii  piovin<^e  of  Manna,  south  of  Lake  Van,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  neighbouring  prinoe,  was  put  down  by  Sargon, 
and  many  of  the  insurgents  transported  to  Damascus. 
In  718  the  chief  theatre  of  action  was  Tabal  (Tiba* 
rene),  where  an  outbi'eak  was  put  down  and  the  leaders 
sent  to  Assyria.  In  the  following  year  a  more  wide-) 
spread  revolt  was  set  on  foot.  Carchemish,  which  since 
its  unsuccessful  rising  against  Shalmaneser  11  (§  227) 
had  remained  quiescent  and  had  confirmed  its  allegiance 
to  Tiglathpiteser  III  after  the  capture  of  Ai*pad  (§  294), 
was  now  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  ancient  Hettiter 
line,  Pisiris  by  name«  This  ruler,  perhaps  in  conBe- 
quence  of  kinship  with  some  of  the  Moschi,  received 
assistance  frcnn  that  people  in  an  attempt  to  thrdw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  Defeat  and  deportation  followed  this 
enterprise  also,  while  the  Assyrian  treasury  at  Kalacb 
was  enriched  with  an  enonnous  booty  taken  horn  this 
Wealthiest  of  the  old  merchant  cities  on  the  immemorial 
route  of  Asiatic  trade.  The  Moschsean  allies  were  not 
yet  subdued. 

§  689.  In  the  northeast  a  terriiic  struggle  was  waged 
in  the  two  succeeding  years.  Rusa  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  much  larger  combination  than  before  and  in  loosening*' 
the  hold  of  the  Assyrians  upon  most  of  the  tribes  from 
Lake  Van  to  the  Median  settlements  far  to  the  east  of* 
Lake  Urmia,*  and  southwards  to  the  very  borders  of 
Assyria  proper.  In  716  the  revolt  had  attained  its' 
widest  dimensions,  when  the  northwest  was  again  also 
in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  enemies  of  Asshur  were,. 
however,  routed  one  by  one,  and  in  714  Rusa  himself, 
bereft  of  ally  after  ally  in  successive  defeats,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  intrepid  warriors  of  Sargon  to  his  inmost 
retreat  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  with  his  own  dagger.  But  in  the  west  the  subju- 
gation >of  Gaiehemish  had  not  quenched  the  independent 
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1  See  Note  3  in  Appendix. 
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spirit  of  the  insurgents.  New  allies  along  with  the  Mos- 
cheeans  joined  their  ranks,  encouraged  by  the  doubtful 
issue  of  the  conflict  in  Ararat.  Considerable  sections  of 
the  whole  region  from  Cilicia  (Kue)  to  the  Euphrates 
were  in  arms  in  715.  Their  complete  subjugation  was 
not  accomplished  till  711,  when  western  Cappadocia 
(Gamgum)  followed  Tabal  and  MHid  (Melitene)  into 
forced  submission. 

§  630.  But  even  the  details  of  these  operations*  ex* 
tensive  as  they  were,  would  not  fully  indicate  the  activity 
of  Sargon  at  this  critical  period.  At  least  for  several 
years  after  the  revolt  of  Cai*chemish  (717)  an  Assyrian 
army  was  busily  occupied  in  securing  the  allegiance  of 
the  more  southerly  tribes  of  the  west,  with  those  already 
made  tributary  by  Tiglathpileser.  For  716,  the  year  of 
supreme  effort,  the  record  runs :  ^^The  tribes  of  Tamudand 
Ibadid,  Marsiman  and  Hayapa,  far-off  Arabians,  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness,  of  whom  no  sage  or  scholar  had  known, 
who  had  hitherto  brought  tribute  to  no  king,  I  smote  in 
the  service  of  Asshur  my  lord ;  the  rest  of  them  I  carried 
away  and  settled  in  Samaria.  From  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  Samsi,  queen  of  Arabia  (§  S34),  and  Ithamar  of 
Sabsea,  kings  of  the  seacoast  and  of  the  wilderness,  I 
received  as  their  tribute,  gold  the  product  of  the  mines» 
precious  stones,  ivory,  vhi  plants,  spices  of  all  sorts, 
horses  and  camels.'"  ^  From  this  instructive  passage  we 
learn  that  an  army  was  sent  south  of  Palestine,  and  that 
the  caravan  roads  were  once  more  secured  for  Assyria 
after  the  necessary  chastisement  and  depoitation  of  some 
.of  the  fiercer  Midianitish  tribes.  We  observe  further  that 
the  effect  of  the  demonstration  extended  to  Egypt,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  under  the  Ethiopian 
Pharaoh,  Sabataka  (vol.  i,  p.  423),  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  Assyria,  and  even  to   the   most  powerful 
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1  Annals,  94-99;  cf.  Cyl.  20.  Hayapa  is  the  *»Epha"  (rte^j)  of  Gen, 
rxv.  4 ;  Isa.  Ix.  6.  See  Par.  304,  ^d  for  the  other  localities  EOF.  S68, 
and  §  384  of  this  work. 
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mercantile  nation  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  After  com* 
pleting  the  subjugation  and  settlement  of  the  whole  regiolL 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  Sargon  employed  the  year  712  in. 
securing  the  richest  treasures  of  the  countrj,  especially  in 
precious  metals  and  stones.  So  great  was  the  abundance 
of  silver  thus  amassed  that  he  claims  to  have  reduced 
its  price  to  that  of  copper  in  Assyria.^ 

§  631.  In  711  we  have  to  note  the  famous  expedition 
to  Ashdod,  of  which  special  account  is  taken  not  only  by 
Hebrew  Prophecy,  but  also  by  King  SargOQ  himself.  Be- 
sides other  notices,  he  has  left  an  inscription  devoted  solely 
to  that  enterprise.^  These  facts  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  erent,  or  rather  of  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned it.  The  revolt  of  a  single  canton  was  in  itself  of 
little  consequence  to  a  power  like  the  Assyrian,  but  it 
became  significant  in  this  case  because  of  what  it  implied* 
It  was  symptomatic  of  vridespread  discontent,  of  a  possible 
explosion  of  the  inflammable  elements  of  Palestinian  society, 
to  which  Egypt  was  eager  to  contribute  the  igniting  spark. 
The  danger  was  indeed  great,  or  rather  would  beconoe 
great,  unless  this  insurrectionary  movement  were  stifled 
at  the  beginning. 

§  6S2.  The  situation  at  Ashdod  was  this.  A^ori,  the 
former  ruler  of  that  city,  had  been  deposed  by  the  Asdyri- 
ans  (probably  in  715)  for  refusing  tribute  and  endeavour- 
ing to  unite  the  other  states  of  Palestine  in  revolt,  and  his 
more  loyal  brother  Ahimiti  was  enthroned  in  his  place.. 
Subjection  to  foreign  rule  was,  however,  still  unpopular,, 
and  a  certain  adventurer  of  Greek  extraction  succeeded 
in  setting  him  aside  and  maintaining  the  antagonism  to 
Assyria.  A  select  body  of  veterans  of  the  body-guard^ 
with  horses  and  chariots,  was  sent  against  Ashdod  by 
Sargon.  It  reached  that  city  before  any  successful  com- 
bination could  take  place  in  Palestine,  or  any  effectual  aid 
could  arrive  from  Egypt,  whose  promised  support  was 
in  any  tsse  problematical.     Ashdod,  with  a  dependency 

» Annals,  207  f.  *  ST.  pi.  44. 
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named  Asdudinunu,  and  the  famous  old  Philistian  city  of 
Gtoth,  whioh  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  absorbed  in 
Ashdod,  were  quickly  taken.  The  Ionian  usurper  fled  to 
Egypt,  whence  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Assyrians  by 
Sabataka,  the  king  of  that  country,  who,  after  his  propitia- 
tion of  Sargon  (§  680)  and  his  renewed  intrigues,  must 
have  dreaded  an  invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  victorious 
troops  of  that  monarch.  The  captured  cities  lost  many  of 
tiieir  inhabitants  by  deportation ;  and  these  were  replaced 
by  exiles  from  other  portions  of  the  empire*  Thus  Philis- 
tia  was  formally  made  an  Assyrian  province* 

§  688.  The  other  maritime  principalities,  lus  Sargon 
calls  them,  Judah,  Edom,  and  Moah,  were  concerned  in 
Hhie  conspiracy,  in  so  far  as  they  had  negotiated  with 
Egypt  for  an  alliance  in  the  projected  revolt  in  concert 
with  Asbdod*^  But  as  there  is  no  record,  either  in  the 
Annals  or  in  the  83moptic  Inscriptions,  which  give  a  full 
summary  of  Sargon's  campaigns,  that  they  had  been 
engaged  in  actual  armed  rebellion  or  invaded  by  the 
expeditionary  force,  we  may  safely  ecmclude  that  Sargon's 
lieutenant  was  satisfied  with  prompt  submission  on  their 
part  and  the  customary  indemnity.  Accordingly  the  hy- 
potheisiB  of  an  actual  invasion  and  devastetion  of  Judah 
by  Sargon,  which  has  been  enterteined  by  Cheyne,  Sayce, 
and  others,  may  be  dismissed  as  uDtenable.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  we  shall  see  (§  687,  722),  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Isa.  X.,  and  inasmuch  as  such  an  invasion  would 
necessarily  have  included  the  other  principalities  just  men- 
tioned, operations  on  so  large  a  scale  could  not  have  es« 
caped  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  conqueror.  Besides, 
we  must  remember  that  there  is  no  evidence  from  any 
quarter  that  Judah  or  the  kindred  states  of  Eklom  and 
Moab  were  put  under  Assyrian  administration  or  stripped 
of  their  inhabitants,  as  was  the  case  with  Ashdod.  Siii«> 
aoherib  began  to  do  this  with  Judah  ten  years  later 
(§'676  ff.)^  but  that  stage  had  not  yet  been  reached,  nor 

^  See  Note  4  in  Appendix. 
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had  Judah  merited  such  treatment  by  any  conduct  of 
which  we  have  information  (cf.  §  288).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peace  of  the  West  must  have  been  considered 
by  Sargon  to  have  been  pretty  well  secured  by  the  opera- 
tions of  715.  He  knew  that  Palestine,  though  it  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  discontent,  was  helpless  without  the  sup- 
port of  Egypt,  and  being  well  aw^re  of  the  weakness  of 
the  reigning  king,  he  calculated  rightly  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  a  small  body  of  chosen  troops,  under  his  lieuten- 
ant-general, to  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  in  Ashdod,  and 
with  thit  to  the  projected  Palestinian  rising.  TheA  he 
felt  that  his  hands  were  free  to  attend  to  the  more  serious 
difficulties  in  Babylonia.  And  yet  we  ^lust  assume  that 
Judah  at  this  time  renewed  its  allegiance  with  payment 
of  tribute,  and  had  to  submit  to  more  rigorous  terms  than 
those  imposed  originally  in  consequence  of  the  defensive 
league  with  Ahaz  (§  826,  886).i 

^  See  Note  5  in  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  II 

JTTDAH  Ul!n)BB  AHAZ  AND  THE  ASSYRIAN  POUOY 

§  634.  The  signifioanoe  attached  by  the  statesman- 
prophet,  Isaiah,  to  the  siege  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.),  sug- 
gests to  us  that  this  event  marked  a  critical  period  in  the 
international  relations  of  Judah.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  us  to  review  the  history  and  prophecy  of 
the  times  from  the  point  last  reached  by  our  survey,  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  in  722-1.  The  revolt  of  Ashdod  (711) 
exactly  bisects  the  period  between  that  catastrophe  and 
the  more  famous  invasion  of  Sinacherib  (701).  The 
first  inquiry  must  be  of  a  chronological  character:  Who 
reigned  in  Judah  during  the  years  we  have  just  been 
traversing?  Was  it  the  weak-minded  and  idolatrous  Ahaz 
or  the  enterprising  and  God-fearing  Hezekiah?  The  im- 
portance of  the  answer  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

§  686.  We  have  seen  (§  269,  817)  that  Ahaz  cannot 
have  come  to  the  throne  later  than  785.  2  K.  xvi.  2 
informs  us  that  he  reigned  sixteen  years.  This  would 
bring  his  reign  to  a  close  in  720.  As  to  Hezekiah^s  acces- 
sion we  have  two  sets  of  dates.  It  is  said  in  2  K.  xviii.  9  f . 
that  Shalmaneser  came  against  Samaria  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  and  that  the  city  was  taken  in  his  sixth 
year  (722-1).  That  would  make  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion 727.  Again,  2  K.  xviii.  18  states  that  Sinacherib 
invaded  Judah  in  Hezekiah^s  fourteenth  year.  As  that 
event  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  701,  Hezekiah,  accord- 
ing to  this  reckoning,  must  have   acceded  in  715.    We 

thus  have  in  reality  three  different  dates,  727,  720,  and 
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715.  The  first  two  might  possibly  be  reconciled,  if  we 
chose  to  suppose  that  Hezekinh  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government  seven  years  before  the  death  of 
the  latter,  so  that  720  would  thus  be  eliminated.  Only 
theoretical  possibility  can  be  claimed  for  this  assumption, 
for  which  we  have  not  the  least  evidence  of  any  sort. 
And  we  have  still  this  difiSculty  in  connection  with  any 
of*  the  dates  (cf.  vol.  i,  Note  12  in  Appendix),  that 
according  to  2  K.  xviii.  2,  Hezekiah  was  twenty-five  yeara 
of  age  at  his  accession,  while  his  father,  since  he  was 
twenty  years  old  when  he  acceded  (2  E.  xvi.  2),  must 
have  been  l^m  about  765,  only  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  Hezekiah.  It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  715  that 
Isa.  xxxviii.,  as  well  as  2  K.  xx.,  seem  to  make  the 
sickness  of  Hezekiah  synchronous  with  the  invasion  of 
Sinacherib  (701).  Now,  as  Hezekiah  lived  fifteen  years 
after  his  recovery,  his  death  would  then  have  taken  place 
in  686,  and  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  have  begun  in 
715  or  714.  If  this  is  the  correct  or  approximate  date, 
Ahaz  must  have  reigned  twenty  years  instead  of  ^^ sixteen." 

§  636.  Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  maze  of  contradict 
tions  ?  We  naturally  ask  what  sorts  of  data  are  the  most 
to  be  deferred  to?  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  reported  length  of  any  reign,  which  was 
presumably  a  matter  of  record,  is  a  much  safer  guide  than 
a  numerical  synchronism  connected  with  any  given  year 
of  that  reign,  which  was  of  course  a  matter  of  calculation. 
Again,  of  different  sorts  of  synchronisms,  that  which  con- 
nects two  memorable  events  is  evidently  of  more  weight 
than  one  of  the  numerical  kind  just  mentioned,  whieb  in 
the  first  place  is  based  on  abstract  reckoning,  and  in  the 
next  place  is  liable  to  accidental  clerical  alteration  through 
the  absence  of  any  obvious  external  check,  such  as  that 
afforded  in  the  other  class  of  cases  by  popular  a^naintonce 
with  epochs  of  history.  ,  ,. 

§  637.  Let  us  apply  these  canons  to  the  question  before 
us.     What  is,  after  all,  the  most  probable  date  of  the  sick- 
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ness  .of  Hezekiah  ?  2  K..  xx.  1  and  Isa.  xxxyiii.  1  connect 
t^t  occurrence  oaly  yaguely  with  the  inyasion  of  Sii>- 
acheribi  according  to  the  common  loose  formula  ^in  those 
d^ya^'*  which  is  about  equivalent  to  ^^in  those  times.*' 
One  thing,  however*  is  clear:  it  took  place  before  the 
invasion^  according  to  the  express  testimon j  (^  2  K.  xx.  6 
and  Isa.  xxxviii.  6*  But  there  is  another  event  associated 
immediately  with  Hezekiah's  sickness,  the  embassy  of 
Merodach-baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  of  which  it  is  said 
with  an  exact  indication  of  time:  ^^At  that  time  Mero^ 
^aoh-baladan*  king  of  Babylon,  sent  a  letter  and  a  present 
to  King  Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heard  that  IJezekiah  had 
been  sick/'  When  did  these  negotiations  take  place  ?  Not 
in  701^  for  then  Merodacb-baladan  was  no  longer  king  of 
^bylon  (§  672),  but  most  probably  in  705,  the  year  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  king,  Sinacherib,  against  whom  the 
indomitable  Chaldesan  hoped  to  raise  up  a  general  combi* 
nation  after  the  death  of  the  dreaded  Sargon  (cf.  §  621). 

§  638.  If,  then,  these  fifteen  years  are  to  be  counted 
from  705,  we  get  690  or  691  as  the  close  of  Hetekiah^s 
reign,  and  719  or  720  as  its  beginning.  This  agrees  with 
the  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  should,  I  think, 
have  the  preference  over  either  727  or  715,  especially  as  no 
correction  is  now  needed  for  any  of  the  Biblical  figuTecf, 
leaving  out  numerical  synchronisms,  except  for  the  age 
ol  Hezekiah,  If  we  suppose  that  ^^twenty-five,"  for  the 
years  of  Hezekiah'js  age,  is  a  clerical  error  for  fifteen  in 
the  Hebrew,-*^ a  very  slight  and  easy  mistake,  — all  the 
conditions  of  the  case  are  satisfied.  The  following  is  a 
scheiaeof  the  results:^ — 

Date  of  aeodsBion.    Agtt  at  aooeBSlon.    Length  of  retgli.    Date  of  death. 
4hM  &786  20  16  719 

Hezekiah  719  15  29  690 

§  689.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  was  supremely  critical  for 
Judah,  both  politically  and  religiously.    Uzziah  and  Jotham 
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had  l»rought  the  little  kingdom  to  a  position  of  infloetMse 
both  in  war  and  commerce,  and  had  made  their  peopte 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  wider  movementb  6f  the 
great  world  outside  the  narrow  horizon  of  Judaic  polities. 
But  the  early  years  of  Ahaz,  which  had  beheld  die  great 
Tiglathpileser  marching  at  his  will  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Palestine,  and  had  seen  the  Judaite  king  wel- 
come him  as  his  deliverer  and  own  him  as  suzerain, 
witnessed  also  an  inner  transformation  as  significant  as 
this  outward  revolution.  The  triumph  of  the  irresistible 
Assyrians  brought  with  it  to  Abaz  and  to  mqst  ol  his 
people  not  only  the  evidence  of  invincible  military  power, 
but  also  tokens  of  the  possession  of  singular  supematursd 
favour.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Assyrian  gods,  which  this  vassalage  made  obligatory  (§6), 
299),  was  commended  alike  to  their  interest,  their  preju- 
dices, and  their  imagination.  The  deference  due  to  the 
deities  of  their  protectors  could,  in  superstitious  minds, 
be  scarcely  withheld  from  a  religion  of  such  immemorial 
sway  and  of  such  unrivalled  prestige,  in  its  triumphant 
progress  among  the  nations  and  in  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  its  observance.  One  can  imagine  the  impression  made 
upon  Ahaz  and  his  courtiers  by  what  they  observed  at  the 
great  dutbaiT  at  Damascus  (§  836) :  the  submission  of  so 
many  princes,  the  imperial  haughtiness  of  the  oonqueroi^, 
and  the  shrines  once  dedicated  to  the  terrible  but  now 
dethroned  and  impotent  gods  of  Syria,  here  beset  with 
images  of  the  victorious  deities  supreme  ovei^  all. 

§  640.  That  the  weak  and  impressionable  soul  of  the 
youthful  Ahaz  was  deeply  affected  by  these  influences  we 
have  evidence  from  the  Biblical  naiTative.  We  are  told 
that  the  model  of  a  certain  altar  which  he  had  seen  during 
his  visit  was,  by  his  command,  adopted  for  the  regular 
temple  services,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  more  simple 
brazen  altar,  whose  place  it  took  between  the  court  and 
the  sanctuary  proper.  Just  as  at  first,  when  tiie  Syrianii 
began  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  he  adored  the  gods  which 
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seemed  to  give  them  the  victory  (2  Chr,  xxviii.  28),  so 
now  the  worship  of  their  conquerors  became  in  tutn  the 
object  of  his  servile  imitation,  in  as  fitr  as  it  was  possible 
in  a  nation  still  owing  outward  allegiance  to  Jehovah*^ 
It  is  easily  understood  that  in  such  innovations  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  ruling  class,  when  even  a  priest  of  the 
standing  of  Urijah  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  2)  carried  out  unhesi- 
tatingly his  views  with  regard  to  the  Temple  usages. 
Other  adaptations  to  the  customs  of  the  ruling  nation 
were  gradually  introduced.  While  the  possession  of  a 
sundial  (2  K.  xx.  9  fE.)  simply  evidenced  a  disposition  to 
profit  in  practical  matters  from  the  scientific  acquisitions 
of  the  Babylonians,  the  fitting  up  of  an  astrological  ob- 
servatory, with  accompanying  sacrificial  altars,  testified  to 
the  firm  hold  taken  of  Ahaz  by  the  religious  customs  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world  (2  E.  xxiii.  12). 

§  641.  With  this  relaxing  of  the  national  bond  of 
religious  unity,  effected  by  such  a  compromise  and  sur- 
render of  faith  and  worship,  there  came  the  inevitable 
acceleration  of  moral  decline  and  corruption.  Here  again 
we  have  to  take  the  Prophets  of  the  period  as  our  guides. 
Isaiah  has  left  us  one  of  his  most  vivid  and  powerful 
pictures  of  contemporary  life  and  action  in  a  prophecy 
describing  the  condition  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  after 
more  than  ten  years*  experience  of  the  rule  of  Ahaz. 
The  text  of  this  matchless  Old  Testament  sermon  (Isa. 
xxviii.)  was  the  iijupending  fall  of  Samaria.  Its  bearing 
upon  that  city  and  kingdom  we  have  already  considered 
(§  855).  The  discourse  was  wholly  composed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Prophet's  own  country;  and  so,  after  a 
glance  of  mingled  sternness  and  pity  at  the  beautiful  city 
of  the  north,  borne  down  to  hopeless  destruction  in  her 
godless  frivolity  and  debauchery,  he  turns  to  his  compa* 
triots  and  upbraids  them,  in  a  tone  of  equal  severity,  for 
vices  just,  such  as  those  that  brought  ruin  to  Samaria.  It 
was  precisely  this  sin   of    uncontrolled   self-indulgence^ 

^  See  Note  7  in  Appendix. 
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especially  in  the  fonn  of  inebriety  (cf.  §  596),  which  waa 
now  mmpant  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  to  a  degree  incredible 
to  those  who  fancy  that  ^'the  drinking-oustoms  of  tha 
present  day ''  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  modern  life,  and 
of  western  civilization.  To  such  lengths  had  the  unbridled 
license  of  the  ruling  classes  been  carried  that  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  vitiated  by  the 
habitual  drunkenness  of  their  ministers. 

§  642.  The  salvation  and  defence,  the  moral  beauty 
and  glory,  of  Judah,  as  of  Samaria,  came  from  the  justice 
and  righteousness  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  through  his 
true  worship  and  service.  He  himself  would  be  a  spirit 
of  judgment  to  the  guides  of  the  people,  and  the  saving 
strength  of  tiie  forlorn  hope  that  would  be  left  to  turn  back 
the  battle  at  the  gate  (xxviii.  5,  6).  But  what  a  deplor^ 
able  contrast  to  this  ideal  was  presented  by  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  when  their  very  prophets  and  priests  and  judges 
— that  is,  the  great  mass  of  the  whole  official  body  to 
which  a  simple,  paternally  governed,  and  theocratically 
instructed  people  looked  perpetually  for  relief  from  bur- 
dens of  civil  oppression,  or  for  redress  from  social  tyranny, 
or  for  acquittal  from  ceremonial  blame,  or  for  direction  in 
the  manifold  embarrassments  of  daily  life  —  when  even 
these  were  rendered  incapable,  by  gross  indulgence  in 
strong  drink,  of  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties  of  their 
office. 

§  648.  There  is  evidently  here  a  worse  state  of  matters 
than  that  described  by  Isaiah  at  the  opening  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (cf.  §  323).  Social  injustice  and  class  divisions 
and  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  had  now  borne  fruit  in  the 
almost  total  abandonment  of  public  right  and  private 
morality  (§  592  ff.).  The  frivolity  of  an  age  of  supersti- 
tion (Isa.  ii.  6)  had  now  superadded  to  it  the  reckless  impi- 
ety of  a  time  when  Jehovah  was  virtually,  if  not  avowedly, 
dethroned  in  the  minds  of  the  court  and  the  ruling  olassea, 
and  when  his  Prophet  was  openly  flouted  as  he  delivered 
his  simple  and  well-worn  message  of  the  fundamental  laws 
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of  his  kingdom.  The  baneful  influence  of  the  Ajuyrian 
league,  and  its  implied  treason  to  Jehovah,  is  nowhere 
more  instruotiyelj  indicated  than  in  the  contempt  with 
which  these  brutalized  minions  of  the  vassal  king,  ^^tiie 
men  of  scorn  that  rule  this  people  which  is  in  Jerusalem  " 
(xxviii.  14),  treat  the  utterances  of  the  Pityphet  of  the 
ancient  covenant.  They  mock,  in  speech  made  thick  and 
stammering  with  intoxication,  the  child4ike  phiinness  and 
simplicity  of  the  precepts  of  righteousness  on  which  he 
keeps  insisting  with  unwearying  iteration,  and  which  they 
deride  as  goody*goody  nursery  rhymes  (vs.  9, 10).  At  the 
same  time  they  reveal  their  own  folly  and  infatuation  by 
trusting  to  the  fancied  security  and  prestige  of  the  Assyr* 
ian  alliance.  And  they  ignore  the  moral  and  political 
teaching  of  the  whole  past  history  of  Israel,  which  warns 
them  that  their  worn-out  and  harassed  country  can  have 
repose  and  recuperation  only  when  it  rests  in  Jehovah 
alone  (v.  12). 

§  644.  Micah,  whose  work  falls  mainly  within  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18)  utters  a  more  indignant, 
or  at  least  a  fiercer  and  more  personal,  outcry  against  the 
sins  of  the  time  and  country.  How  prevalent  and  per> 
nicious  the  debauchery  of  the  people  had  become  is  re- 
vealed in  the  passionate  declaration  that  their  favourite 
prophet  is  one  who  utters  falsehoods,  pilrBues  vanity  and 
deceit,  and  prophesies  to  them  of  wine  and  strong  drink 
(ii.  11).  In  his  assaults  upon  the  necromancers  and 
diviners  (iii.  7;  v.  12)  we  may  see  a  referenoe  to  the 
progress  of  Babylonian  magic  under  tiie  auspices  of  Ahaz 
and  his  astrological  paraphernalia  (§  640).  His  bitterest 
phrases  are  employed  to  stigmatize  the  rapacious  nobles, 
and  especially  the  landed  gentry,  who  **  pluck  the  skin " 
off  the  poor  peasants  and  day  labourers,  and  ^^  strip  their 
flesh  off  their  bones"  by  their  exactions  and  unlawful 
expropriations  (iii.  2  f . ;  ii.  2).  Such  flagrant  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  fraud  were  not  merely  the  outcome  of  the  covet- 
ousness  and  dishonesty  upbraided  by  Isaiah  a  few  years 
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earlier  (Isa*  v.  7  f.),  but  are  probakbly  also  to  be  paitly: 
attributed  to  the  necessities  of  the  land  aad  property  • 
owners,  who  were  responsible  (§  310)  for  the  payment  of 
the  Assyrian  imposts,  now  becoming  yeai-ly  more  op- 
presfiiTe*  Micah  thus  supplements  Isaiah  in  showing  that 
the  countzy  outside  of  Jerusalem  was  being  cursed  by  the' 
miseries  as  well  as  the  vices  that  were  eating  away  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  capital.  He  shows  us  also* 
what  was  the  political  outlook  of  an  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic citizen  of  the  western  or  Philistian  boitler  of  Judah. 
As  the  two  Prophets  thus  agree  in  their  portraiture  of 
the  civil  and  religious  condition  of  their  common  country^ 
they  still  more  ^rikingly  coincide  in  their  forecasts  o£ 
its  impending  fate.^  i 

§  646b  To  both  Isaiah  and  Micah  it  was  a  moral  car* 
tainty  that  their  country  would  be  crushed  almost  to  de^ 
struotion  by  the  power  of  Assyria.  At  the  present  stages 
(just  before  the  fall  of  Samaria)  the  dangers  that  threat* 
ened  Judah  were  seen  more  vividly  and  more  in  detail  b^ 
Micah^  because  of  his  proximity  to  the  Philistian  plains 
For  this  was  the  arena  of  international  strife  and  ik& 
marching^road  of  the  Assyrian  hosts,  a  region  also  wh$re 
Judaite  suzerainty  had  recently  been  acknowledged  and 
was  doubtless  still  upheld  (§  268).  Hence  his  grief  over 
the  anticipated  surrendei'  of  the  border  towns,  down  to  his 
own  little  MoreshethrGath  (L  10-16).  The  bitterness  of 
his  lament  is  disguised  in  any  translation  by  being  ex<- 
pressed  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  Oriental  literary 
style,  which  permitted  unlimited  playing  on  words  in  the 
most  serious  passages. 

§  646.  Isaiah  in  the  present  prophecy  is  more  general 
in  his  terms,  but  very  explicit  in  his  announcement  of  the 
peril.  As  was  natural  with  this  master  of  political  ethics^ 
the  punishment  is  made  to  fit  the  crime :  each  moral 
offence  is  to  be  visited  by  its  appropriate  retributioni 
Where  the  frivolous  debauchees  who  misruled  the  peopla 

^  See  Note  8  in  Appendix  ' 
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and  made  a  hideous  mockeiy  of  their  judicial  functions, 
caricature  the  Prophet's  message  in  the  stammering  tones 
of  babes  and  drunkards,  he  informs  them  that  thej  shall 
be  practically  taught  the  moral  validity  of  his  precepts  of 
righteousness ;  for  Jehovah  would  speak  to  them  through 
^^the  barbarous  lips  and  strange  language"  of  the  Assyrians 
(xxviii.  11).  When  they  reply,  in  words  put  into  their 
mouths  by  the  Prophet,  that  by  their  adroitness  and  cunning 
they  have  made  even  death  and  Sheol  their  allies,  so  that 
the  threatened  scourge  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine would  not  reach  to  them  (v.  15),  he  rejoins  by  assuring 
them  that  there  is  but  one  foundation  on  which  Jehovah's 
land  and  peojde  can  rest  and  be  secure,  ^\  the  stone  that  is 
laid  in  Zion,  the  tried  stone,  the  costly  comer  stone  of 
sure  foundation."  He  adds  that  as  the  righteous  Jehovah 
is  their  true  stay  and  refuge,  so  the  fortress  of  their  pres- 
ent hopes,  which  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies,  shall  be  tried  by 
the  line  of  justice  and  the  plummet  of  righteousness  (cf. 
Amos  vii.  7  ff.)  and,  when  found  false  and  unsure,  shall 
be  swept  away  by  the  hailstorm  of  judgment,  so  that  the 
waters  shall  overflow  their  hiding-place  (vs.  16  f.). 

§  647.  Strange  as  such  a  catastrophe  may  seem,  and 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  popular 
oonceptioD,  it  will  still  most  certainly  be  brought  to  pass, 
and  that  by  the  predetermined  act  of  Jehovah,  whose 
fixed  purpose  it  is  to  chasten  his  whole  land  by  repeated 
inroads  of  warriors  on  the  march.  So  when  this  "^  oveiv 
whelming  scourge "  shall  come  in,  none  shall  escape  the 
terror  or  the  ruin  of  the  rushing  tide  of  invasion  (xxviii. 
18,  19,  21,  22).  In  any  case  the  present  political  and 
social  relations  are  unnatural  and  galling  —  they  are  like 
a  couch  too  short  for  rest,  with  a  covering  too  scanty  for 
shelter  (v.  20).  The  God  of  Israel  is  a  God  of  order,  and 
the  laws  that  regulate  his  earthly  kingdom  are  as  rational 
and  at  the  same  time  as  imperative  as  those  which  divinely 
guide  the  familiar  operations  of  husbandry.  To  those  laws 
his  people  and  aU  peoples  are  amenable  (vs.  23-29). 
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§  648.  At  the  date  of  the  utterance  of  these  drastic 
prophecies  there  was  manifestly  as  yet  no  break  with  the 
Assyrian  suzerain.  Even  of  negotiation  with  Egypt  on 
the  part  of  Judah  there  is  as  yet  no  sign.  A  reference  to 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  made  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15,  18 
(the  "covenant  with  death  and  agreement  with  Sheol"). 
But  the  language  employed  there  is  of  an  entirely  general 
character,  and  relates  to  the  notorious  disregard  of  truth 
and  honour  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  and  ju^es,  and  their 
defiance  of  the  judgments  so  frequently  threatened  by  the 
Prophets.  If  Ahaz  was  still  on  the  throne  at  that  date,  as 
we  suppose  (§  686  ff.)  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  rupt- 
ure of  the,  Assyrian  league,  galling  as  its  exactions  were 
doubtless  becoming.  The  "slave  and  the  son'*  of  his 
Assyrian  deliverer,  and  the  servile  imitator  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms in  civil  and  religious  life,  was  extremely  unlikely  to 
encourage  or  tolerate  disloyalty.  But  very  soon  after  the 
downfall  of  Samaria,  and  almost  coincidently,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  same  city  in 
its  league  with  Hamath  and  Gaza  and  Sib'e  of  Egypt,  a 
new  regime  began  in  Judah,  which  was  religiously  tad 
politically  opposed  to  the  Ninevite  domination.  It  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  the  era  of  Hezekiah. 
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CHAPTER  m 

THX  ISnSW  POLtOY  TTKMSB  KBZBKIAH 

§  649.  Hezekiab  Q'  My  strength  is  Tah^,"  719^9^) 
was  the  son  of  Abaz,  and  the  pupU,  though  not  always  the 
obedient  disciple*  of  Isaiah.  That  he  differed  so  much  in 
temper  and  spirit  from  his  father  was  largely  due,  without 
doubt,  to  the  training  of  the  great  statesin^n-prophet, 
through  which  his  natural  piety  and  ideality  were  fostered, 
and  a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  Jehovah  and  true  patriotism 
sedulously  ennouraged.  He,  at  the  same  time,  was  of  a 
somewhat  weak,  or,  at  least,  pliant  disposition,  and  more 
capable  of  lofty- resolves  than  of  heroic  endeavour  and 
steadfast  endurance.  The  brilliant  hopes  which  Isaiah 
h^  conceived  of  his  youth  were  destined  to  grave  abato- 
m^ut  as  the  years  went  on,  specially  in  the  line  of  politi* 
cal  action ;  and  this  is  to  b^  accounted  iat  partly  by  his 
temper  and  habits  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  faction. 
The  events  of  his  reign  before  701  cannot  be  clearly  traced^ 
as  the  Biblical  narrative  is  very  meagre,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  contemporary  proph- 
ecies mostly  undated,  with  the  Assyrian  notices  of  the 
period  as  a  sort  of  historical  and  chronological  frame- 
work. 

§  650.  The  accession  of  Hezekiah,  who  must  have 
begun  his  reign  while  still  a  mere  youth  (§  638),  did  not 
at  first  make  any  material  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  towards  the  Assyrian  over-lord.  But  the  fateful 
crisis  was  not  long  in  coming.  We  can  distinguish  four 
periods  or  stages  in   Judah's  relations  with  Assyria  in 
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Hesekiah's  time:  quiescence,  intrigue,  open  disaffdction^ 
anaed  rebellion.     Each  of  these  stages  requires  illustration* 

§  661.  The  induence  of  the  oounsellors  of  Ahas,  whiah 
it  was  impossible  to  shake  off  at  once,  together  with  the 
recollection  of  the  deliverance  afforded  by  Assyria,  secured 
txxr  a  time  the  maintenance  of  the  ttatus  quo  ante.  But  the 
oounter*influences  were  strong,  and  their  ultimate  preva* 
lence  inevitable.  The  first  great  motive  was  the  still 
unquenched  national  sentiment  and  the  desire  for  inde* 
pendenoe.  The  re-establishment  of  good  government  was 
of  itself  Buffioient  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  this 
was  speedily  secured  under  the  kindly  auspices  of  thd  new 
regime.  The  reform  in  religion,  begun  immediately  upon 
t2»e  accession  of  Hesekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  8  ff.),  aad  carried 
out  later  more  effectually  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions, muat  of  itself  have  for  a  time  sobered  and  steadied 
the  administration  of  juatice.  And  the  energetic  measures 
adopted  for  putting  the  land  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
renewing  its  hold  upon  the  Philistian  possessions  (2  K. 
xviii.  8),  must  have  renewed  the  patriotic  spirit.  So  again 
*the  revival  of  industrial  puisuits  and  public  works,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  times  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  27  ff.), 
tended  to  put  heart  into  the  people  once  more,  humfalad  as 
they  had  been  by  vassalage,  and  impoverished  by  the  drain 
of  tribnte^ving. 

§  652.  We  must  also  take  account  of  the  influence  of 
the  environments  Judah  was  but  one  of  several  small 
states  in  Palestine  and  though  favoured,  or  rather  little 
injured  by  Assyria,  it  still  had  finally  to  cast  in  its  lot  with 
its  neighbours  and  share  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the 
hanissed  West-land.  Among  these  communities  sedition 
was  rife,  and  intrigue  with  Assyria's  chief  rival  kept  up 
without  intermission.  There  must  have  been,  from  the 
later  years  of  Ahaz  onward,  an  Egyptian  party  in  Jeru« 
salem,  off  at  least  some  politicians  who  ui^ed  the  advatv 
tagea  of  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  with  a  nation  held  to 
he  as  pbwer^  aa  Assyria  a&d  more  tolerant.    Tins  party 
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soon  became  prominent  under  liezekiah,  and  proved  a 
veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  Isaiah,  and  the  chief  object 
of  his  rebuke  and  opposition.  Under  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  these  various  influences,  the  period  of  quiescence 
passed  gradually  into  that  of  intrigue. 

§  653.  That  Judah  took  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  720 
and  715  is  certain.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the 
latter  year  (§  630)  its  allegiance  to  Assyria,  which  had 
been  renewed  in  720  (§  624),  even  if  not  regarded  by 
Sargon  as  open  to  question,  was  somewhat  precarious.  Of 
overt  opposition,  or  even  withholding  of  tribute,  there 
can  have  been  none,  else  its  consequences  would  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  full  reports  of  Sargon.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  the  whole  country  north,  west,  and 
south  of  Judah  was  in  that  busy  year  more  firmly  bound 
to  Assyria.  Egypt  was  cut  off  from  the  commerce  of 
Arabia  and  the  use  of  the  latter  territory  as  a  basis  of 
action  in  Asia.  She  found  it  even  expedient  to  propitiate 
Sargon  by  gifts.  Samaria  was  more  thoroughly  dena- 
tionalized and  secured  against  further  revolt  by  the  im- 
portation of  Arabian  captives.  Finally,  the  restless  Philis- 
tines found  no  opportunity  of  provoking  an  invasion.  But 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  occupation  through  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  northern  and  eastern  campaigns  of  Sargon 
was  soon  followed  by  a  characteristically  volcanic  out- 
break among  the  overstrained  western  nationalities,  and 
four  years  later  (§  681  f .)  a  smsiU  special  force  had  to  be 
despatched  to  the  coast  to  quell  the  disturbance  at  Ashdod. 

§  654.  The  comments  of  Isaiah  upon  this  apparently 
trifling  event  reveal  to  us,  by  virtue  of  the  illuminating 
function  of  Prophecy,  the  historical  situation  in  Judah. 
They  indicate  clearly  the  headlong  drift  of  sentiment 
towards  an  Egyptian  alliance  and  the  popular  desire  to 
escape  at  all  hazards  from  the  Assyrian  incubus.  The  year 
711  consequently  finds  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  a  surrender 
to  Egyptian  influence,  or  at  least  in  the  midst  of  compro- 
mifling  negotiations  with  the  head  of  the  Ethiopian  djnasl^i 
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As  yet  we  do  not  see  any  sign  of  open  revolt.  Sargon, 
however,  in  his  record  of  the  same  event  (§  632),  accuses 
the  Jndaites,  as  does  his  great  contemporary  among  them- 
selves, of  plotting  with  Egypt.  The  situation  was  thus 
continually  becoming  graver.  The  additional  indenmity, 
or  increase  of  tribute,  which  was  undoubtedly  enforced 
by  Sargon  as  the  penalty  of  disaffection  (§  688),  made  the 
Assyrian  vassalage  all  the  harder  to  bear,  and  hastened  the 
inevitable  revolt  at  the  favourable  moment. 

§  656.  A  considerable  section  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
(oh.  xviii.-xx.)  has  to  do  with  this  period  of  intrigue  and 
disaffection,  of  which  711  is  the  critical  year.  The  motive 
of  these  sections  is  the  danger  and  wrong  of  Judah's 
alliance  with  Egypt.  But  their  contents  range  widely, 
after  the  fashion  of  this  imperial  type  of  prophecy,  among 
international  issues  and  the  interests  of  Jehovah's  kingdom 
upon  earth.  Chapter  xviii.  is  the  earliest  and  therefore  the 
most  dispassionate.  The  Ethiopian  monarchy  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  appears  not  so  much  an  aggressor  and. 
intermeddler  as  an  aspiring  rival  of  Assyria.  The  revival 
of  the  old  national  spirit,  with  its  ambitious  aims  of  Asiatic 
dominion,  prompts  a  divine  oracle,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  designs  or  expected  achievements  of  the  new  rulers  of 
Egypt.  An  embassy,  sent  from  the  Ethiopian  home-land, 
far  up  the  Nile,  to  the  states  of  Western  Asia,  has  arrived 
at  or  near  Jerusalem.  Its  purpose  is  to  alarm  the  nations 
with  the  prospective  terrors  of  Assyrian  supremacy,  and  to 
secure  their  adhesion  to  a  combination  that  will  drive  the 
eastern  aggressors  back  across  the  Euphrates  (xviii.  1,  2). 
Isaiah  is  commissioned  to  declare  that  the  work  of  repelling 
the  Assyrians  is  not  assigned  to  the  present  or  any  dynasty 
of  rulers  in  Egypt  or  Palestine,  but  is  reserved  to  Jehovah 
himself.  He  watches  from  his  throne  in  the  heavens  tiie 
movements  and  plottings  of  men  and  nations,  and  after 
his  purposes  have  been  subserved  with  Assjrria,  he  will 
obliterate  her  suddenly  and  utterly  (xviii.  8-6).  The 
picturesque  and  dramatic  imagery  of  the  prophecy  is  the 
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vehicle  of  a  meesage  as  profound  and  luminous  as  it  is 
sublime.  The  matter  in  hand  is  taken  at  once  out  of  tUe 
sphere  of  human  politics  and  lifted  into  the  realm  of  divine 
proyidence.  The  convulsions  and  revolutions  of  the  whole 
following  centuiy,  with  the  humiliation  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  the  triumphs  of  Assyria,  are  all  overseen.  Yet  they 
are  unnoticed,  except  for  their  issue  in  the  catastrophe 
that  is  to  end  the  present  drama,  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  Assyria  itself.  Egypt  is  nothing,  Assyria  is  nothing, 
Judah  itself  is  nothing,  save  for  the  truth  and  righteous- 
ness of  Jehovah. 

§  656.  Chapter  six.  goes  B,^  step  farther.  In  the  pre- 
ceding prophecy  the  work  and  fate  of  Egypt  are  simply 
ignored,  in  view  of  the  grand  fincUe,  Here  they  form  the 
chief  subject.  While  throughout  the  Prophet's  ministry 
Egypt  was  known  as  an  intermeddler  in  Asia,  a  veiy  demon 
o£  international  strife,  singularly  enough  this,  her  normal 
function,  is  unmentioned  here.  Her  own  misfortunes  and 
mi^ry  excite  interest  by  themselves  alone.  Yet  the  wider 
relation  is  not  forgotten,  rather  it  forms  the  unrecorded 
motive  of  the  utterance.  The  futility  and  wrong  of  the 
Egyptian  alliance  were  the  chief  burden  upon  the  heart 
of  the  statesman  Isaiah.  In  no  one  of  his  leading  speeches, 
from  the  time  of  Ahaz  onward,  does  it  fail  to  appear.  So 
here,  in  her  evil  influence,  Egypt  is  regarded  as  the  foe 
of  the  Holy  People.  The  issue  for  which  the  prophet 
stands  is  thus  a  struggle  between  the  true  God  and  the 
"  no-gods  "  of  Egypt.  In  Chapter  xviii.  4  Jehovah  repre- 
S(&nta  himself  as  sitting,  unmoved  and  serene  in  his  heav- 
enly mansion,  biding  the  ripening  fate  of  Assjrria.  Here, 
in  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  great  action,  He  is  presented 
as  riding  upon  the  swift-flying  cloud,  and  descending  upon 
Egypt,  while  the  no-gods  shiver  before  him  in  terror,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people  melt  for  fear  (v.  1).  The  main 
instrument  used  for  the  punishment  of  Egypt  is  her  fierce 
and  cruel  rival  Assyria,  the  same  rod  that  was  wielded  in 
Jehovah's  hand  against  her  would-be  ally  Judah  (v.  4). 
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But  the  conquest  of  the  foreigner  was  to  be  facilitated  by 
the  anarchy  and  strife  which  should  continue  to  vex  Egypt, 
one  petty  kingdom  or  "  nome  "  being  incited  against  the 
other,  so  that  all  national  spirit  would  be  lost  (vs.  2,  3). 
Then  her  productiveness  of  soil  should  fail,  and  her  indus- 
tries languish,  through  the  neglect  of  the  water-ways  of 
commerce  and  irrigation,  and  of  the  fisheries,  and  the 
undermining  and  breaking-up  of  the  pillars  of  government 
(vs.  5-10).  Dismay  should  seize  upon  the  counsellors  and 
sages  of  Egypt,  renowned  as  they  were  for  their  wisdom 
and  resource.  The  princes  of  Zoan  and  Memphis,*  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ancient  empire,  should,  by  foolish  advent- 
ures, lead  their  people  to  ruin.  Social  order  should  be 
subverted ;  and  in  the  desperation  and  bewilderment  of  all 
classes  of  the  state,  the  whole  body  politic  should,  like  one 
intoxicated,  reel  to  its  destruction  (vs.  11-15 ;  see  §  768). 
§  657.  But  now,  with  a  mighty  bound  of  his  eager 
imagination,  the  Prophet  overleaps  the  time  of  confusion 
and  misery,  and  from  his  favourite  Messianic  standpoint 
beholds  the  whole  arena  of  the  contending  empires  finally 
united  in  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  Jehovah 
(vs.  16-25).  Egypt  itself,  at  first  terrified  and  unmanned 
by  the  very  mention  of  the  God  of  Judah,  because  of  his 
inexorable  purpose  to  smite  and  destroy,  shall  be  btought 
to  own,  not  only  his  sovereignty,  but  his  grace  (vs.  16, 
17).  The  five  most  renowned  sacred  cities,  the  seats  of 
the  ancient  religion,  with  Heliopolis  at  their  head,  shall 
^^ speak  the  language  of  Canaan^  and  swear  allegiance  to 
Jehovah  of  Hosts"  (v.  18).  Even  the  forms  of  Jehovah's 
worship  shall  be  introduced — altar  and  pillar,  sacrifice  and 
offering.  In  answer  to  their  prayers  a  deliverer  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  be  healed  of  the 
wounds  of  Jehovah's  own  smiting  (vs.  19-22).  To  crown 
all,  Israel,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  regenerated  region, 

^  Notice  the  selection  of  what  is  at  once  the  most  effective  instrument 
and  the  surest  evidence  of  an  assimilation  of  adjacent  peoples  —  the  use 
of  a  common  language. 
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shall  minister  mediatorial  blessings  to  the  reconciled  rivals 
on  either  side.  ^^  Israel  shall  be  one  of  three  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  And 
Palestine,  the  marching-road  of  their  contending  armies, 
shall  become  a  highway  of  peaceful  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
shall  meet  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel  (vs.  23-25). 

§  658.  These  flights  of  prophetic  prevision,  so  wide  in 
their  range  and  so  indefinite  in  the  historic  conditions, 
both  of  their  occasion  and  of  their  fulfilment,  have  as  their 
practical  counterfoil  a  very  specific  prophetic  act  in  the 
following  chapter.  Egypt  was  not  simply  one  of  the  actois 
in  a  great  political  drama,  one  of  the  factors  in  the  scheme 
of  divine  providence,  and  a  predestined  member  of  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  She  was  a  dangerous  and 
persistent  power  that  needed  to  be  reckoned  with  sharply 
and  resolutely  at  the  present  juncture.  The  crisis  of 
Egyptian  influence  was  reached  for  Judah,  as  aU  our 
information  shows  us,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Ashdod 
(§  653  f .).  General  warnings  against  trusting  to  Egypt  had 
not  availed  to  loosen  the  hold  of  her  diplomacy  or  to  dis- 
solve the  spell  of  her  ancient  prestige  upon  the  susceptible 
minds  of  the  hard-pressed  Judaites.  Clubs  and  cliques  of 
Egyptian  partisans  were  finding  leaders,  and  Isaiah  was 
meeting  rivals  to  his  influence  over  Hezekiah  in  the  king's 
chief  ministers.  Judah  now  plots  with  other  states  of  Pales- 
tine and  with  E^pt  against  Assyria,  and  is  about  to  sup- 
port Ashdod  in  the  concerted  revolt.  If  words  have  no 
avail  to  check  the  infatuation  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
it  would  be  seen  what  effect  can  be  exercised  by  a  solemn 
outward  symbolizing  of  the  results  of  an  Egyptian  alli- 
ance. The  Prophet  is  bidden,  like  a  captive,  to  ungirdle 
his  flowing  outer  robe  and  draw  off  his  sandals,  and  thus 
stripped  and  barefooted  to  walk  about  in  the  public  view 
three  years  "as  a  sign  and  a  portent  against  Egypt  and 
against  Ethiopia:  thus  shall  the  king  of  Assyria  lead  away 
the  captives  of  Egypt  and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia,  young 
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men  and  old  men,  stripped  and  barefoot"  (xx.  1-4). 
^^And  they  shall  be  dismayed  and  ashamed  at  Ethiopia 
their  reliance,  and  at  Egypt  with  her  glamour  over  them. 
And  the  dwellers  in  these  ruins  shall  say  in  that  day: 
behold  such  is  our  reliance  to  which  we  fled  for  help  that 
we  might  be  rescued  from  the  king  of  Assyria ;  and  how 
shall  we  be  saved?"  (vs.  5,  6). 

§  659.  This  speaking  symbolism  was  brought  into  play 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  men  of  Judah  for  three  years, 
beginning  early  in  711.  Did  it  have  any  effect?  Un- 
doubtedly. It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  to  Isaiah's 
influence  that  Judah  owed  its  escape  from  the  folly  of 
openly  joining  with  the  revolters  at  Ashdod,  and  its  con- 
sequent immunity  from  annexation  and  devastation.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  it  was  due  to  him  that  at  least  outward  quieir 
ness  prevailed  in  Palestine  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Sargon.  The  importance  of  his  action  may  be  inferred 
from  the  particularizing  of  time  and  circumstances;  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  wearing  of  a  captive's  attire 
for  three  years  by  an  aristocrat  and  patriot  like  Isaiah,  was 
the  last  resort  of  appeal,  remonstrance,  and  warning.  And 
yet  the  consequences,  however  salutary  for  the  time,  were 
not  permanent.  We  are  devoid  of  historical  notices  from 
any  source  for  the  affairs  of  Judah  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years.  But  with  the  death  of  Sargon  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  reign,  we  find  the  old  conditions  restored, 
and  everything  ready  for  a  revolt  in  the  West  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  IV 

6ABGOK  AND  MBBODAOH-BALADAN 

§  660.  Meanwhile,  Saigon  was  busily  occupied  in  the 
East.  My  readers  will  recall  his  earlier  campaign  which 
followed  the  accession  or  usurpation  of  Merodaoh-baladan 
in  Babylon,  and  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  Assyrians  (§  621  flE.).  For  nearly  twelve  years 
(721-710)  the  GhaldsBan  maintained  himself  in  the  ancient 
capital,  secure  in  alliance  with  the  Elamites  and  in  the 
friendship  or  fealty  of  the  intervening  Aramsdan  tribes. 
Yet  he  failed  to  secure  what  he  had  gained.  The  old 
established  classes  he  never  succeeded  in  conciliating, 
perhaps  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
multitude  of  hungry  adventurers  from  the  sea-land  with- 
out large  levies  upon  the  propeily-holders,  whom,  in  some 
cases,  he  actually  expropriated.  Moreover,  the  priestly 
families,  who  for  a  time  favoured  Assjrrian  protection  as 
against  the  Chaldsean  barbarians,  continued  to  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  him,  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  advent 
of  Sargon,  as  they  had  formerly  greeted  the  victorious 
Tiglathpileser  (§  339). 

§  661.     The  conduct  of   this,   the  most  decisive  and 

important  of  the  wars  of  Sargon,  indicates  the  progress 

he  had   made  during  eleven  years  in  military  skill  and 

resource.     In  721  the  same  foe  was  not  nearly  so  strong 

or  so  well  entrenched  as  he  came  to  be  after  years  of 

self-aggrandizement   in   Babylon,  and  yet    Sargon    then 

found   it   prudent  to  retire  from  the  field  after  a  short 

campaign.     The  Chaldsean,  however,  was  now  deprived  of 
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aae  very  great  advantage  which  he  formerly  possessed-^ 
the  active  and  prompt  assistance  of  the  Elamites,  which 
was  perhaps  restrained  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Assyr- 
iaoB.  Sargon's  plan  of  campaign  is  here  more  easily  fol- 
lowed, on  the  whole,  than  in  most  other  Assyrian  wars. 
It  embraced  two  main  movements.  Babylon  itself  was 
not  directly  approached.  The  main  endeavour  was  on 
the  one  hand  to  crush  the  immediate  source  of  the  enemy's 
strong^,  namely  the  Chaldean  forces  and  the  Aramaean 
auxiliaries,  and  on  the  other  to  render  impossible  the 
interference  of  the  Elamites.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
most  important  Aramaean  allies  of  Merodach-baladan  had. 
their  oamping^grounds  along  the  Tigris  directly  between 
Babylonia  and  Elam,  the  occupation  of  their  territory 
would  at  the  same  time  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
Ellamites.  It  was  here,  then,  that  the  first  blow  was 
struck.  The  Gambulians  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  Uknu  (the  modern  Kercha), 
who  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  strong  fortress,  wei^e 
overwhelmed,  and  a  great  multitude  of  them  taken  prisr 
oners*  The  other  Aramaean  tribes  fled  eastward  over  the 
Uknn  and  took  refuge  in  Elamitic  territory.  Their 
domains  were  made  a  new  Assyrian  province,  some  border 
towns  in  Elam  itself  were  also  taken,  and  the  king  of 
Elam  in  terror  fled  to  his  native  mountains. 

§  662.  Meanwhile  another  force  of  Assyrians,  with 
Sargon  himself  at  their  head,  marched  against  the  Chal- 
daBan  tribes.  Bit-dakkuri,  not  far  to  the  southeast  of 
Babylon  itself,  was  made  the  base  of  operations.  The 
intervening  country  submitted  to  Sargon,  and  Merodaoh* 
baladan,  dreading  a  revolt  in  Babylon  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  citizens,  resolved  to  escape  from  the  twofold 
threatening  danger.  His  first  reliance  was  the  king  of 
Elam.  If  a  junction  could  be  effected  with  bis  people, 
the  allies  might  make  head  against  the  Assyrians,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  campaign  that  secured  his  sovereignty 
over  Babylonia.     But  the  times,  as  well  as  the  men,  had 
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changed.  Above  all,  the  new  king  of  Elam  was  no 
fighter,  especially  against  odds.  Besides,  he  was  alreadj 
a  fugitive  in  the  mountains.  The  Chald»an  leader  be- 
took himself  to  the  Aramffian  territory  of  Yatbnr,  east 
of  the  Tigris  and  north  of  the  tribes  already  annexed  to 
Assyria.  Thence  he  sent  to  the  Elamitic  king.  The 
mission  was  fruitless,  and  the  helpless  Meix>dach-baladan, 
seeing  all .  hope  cut  off,  was  obliged  to  march  soudiward 
to  his  hereditary  domain  with  his  small  band  of  fiuthful 
Chaldeeans. 

§  668.  The  fugitive  king  of  Babylon  was  now  reckoned 
as  a  usurper,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  seemed 
somewhat  weary  of  Chaldsean  domination,  invited  to  their 
midst  by  a  solemn  deputation  and  gladly  welcomed  the 
great  conqueror,  who  vowed  to  protect  their  estates  from 
spoliation  and  their  temples  from  desecration.  The  pious 
sacrifices  were  duly  performed  by  the  devout  champion 
of  the  ancient  cults  and  the  guardian  of  their  immemorial 
shrines.  By  further  restoring  neglected  and  decayed 
public  works,  especially  the  canal  which  united  Borsippa 
and  Babylon,^  and  by  clearing  the  neighbourhood  of  preda- 
tory tribes  whom  the  Chaldsean  regime  had  tolerated  and 
perhaps  encouraged,  he  completely  won  over  the  hearts  of 
the  Babylonians.  On  the  next  New  Year's  day,  the  first  of 
Nisan,  he  ^^  clasped  the  hands  of  Bel  and  Nebo"  (cf.  §  841). 

§  664.  Sargon  would  thus  seem  to  have  reached  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  and  the  summit  of  his  hopes.  But 
Merodach-baladan  was  still  alive  and  in  armed  possession 
of  his  native  domains.  The  capital,  Dur-Yakin,  he  was 
able  to  fortify  during  the  winter  months,  while  Sargon 
was  occupied  in  Babylon.  There  also  he  placed  a  garri- 
son drawn  from  Ur,  Erech,  and  other  South  Babylonian 
cities.  His  fortifications  he  made  exceedingly  strong,  and 
he  availed  himself  especially  of  that  well-tried  resource,  — 
ihe  readiest  and  surest  to  beleaguered  ChaldsBans,  —  the 
digging  of  moats  and  canals  around  the  fortress.     But  all 

1  See  Par.,  p.  192. 
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w^  of  no  avail  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Sargon, 
who  sacceeded  in  crossing  the  canals,  defeated  the  Chal- 
dsaan  troops  under  the  walls,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter 
gained  possession  of  the  city  itself.  Merodach-baladan  con- 
trived to  escape  to  the  inaccessible  marshes  at  the  moutb 
of  the  Rivers.     (710  B.C.) 

§  666.  Sargon  had  now  unlimited  opportunity  to  play 
on  a  grand  scale  the  rdle  of  the  pious  restauratar  and  the 
benefactor  of  all  his  subjects,  new  and  old.  That  the 
Chaldsean  was  a  despoiler  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  claim  of  Sargon  that  he  restored  to  the  people  of 
Babylonia  the  lands  which  Merodach-baladan  had  confis- 
cated and  given  to  his  barbarian  allies  is  doubtless  true 
enough.  But  to  give  implicit  credence  to  his  claim  that 
he  everywhere  restored  the  worship  of  their  own  gods  to 
the  cities  and  temples  that  had  been  occupied  and  dese- 
crated by  the  "  usurper,"  is  to  yield  too  much.  The  very 
names  of  the  Chaldeean  rulers  attest  their  own  ancestrsd 
worship  of  Nebo  and  Merodach ;  and  it  is  easier  to  believe 
that  Merodach-baladan  was  an  adventurer  and  a  semi-barba- 
rian, than  that  he  was  a  persecutor  or  iconoclast.^  Every 
defeated  or  dethroned  monarch  was  among  the  ancient  Sem- 
ites a  despiser  of  the  gods  and  a  subverter  of  their  worship ; 
and  the  successful  rival  knew  well  how,  by  liberal  donations 
and  zeal  in  building  and  decorating,  to  utilize  the  presumed 
favour  of  his  celestial  patrons.  The  bulletins  issued  by 
Merodach-baladan  seven  years  later,  when  he  again  as- 
sumed the  throne  of  Babylon,  doubtless  presented  the 
devout  Sargon  in  an  equally  unfavourable  light. 

§  666.  The  work  of  conquest  was  completed  by  an  act 
which  patriotic  Babylonians  should  have  resented  fully  as 
much  as  their  former  subjection  to  their  Chaldaean  kindred. 
Oappadocians  were  now  placed  in  Bit-Yakin  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  whose  inhabitants  were  in  their  turn 
deported  to  the  f6rfeited  homes  of  the  new  settlers.  East- 
ern Cappadocia  (Kummuch)  had  been  stirred  up  by  the 

^  His  inscription  of  714  b.c.  (see  KB.  Ilf,  i,  184  ff.)  is  qoite  orthodox. 
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Armenians  to  revolty  but  was  overrim  and  finally  converted 
into  an  Ajssyrian  province  about  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  ChaldsBan  war.  The  Moschaeans  (MuSke),  who  had 
not  come  into  direct  conflict  with  AjBSjria  since  the  days 
of  Tiglathpileser  I  (§  179),  but  who  had  been  now  for 
years  in  active  opposition  (§  627  ff.),  were  also  subdued 
and  wasted  by  the  governor  of  Gilicia  (Kue).  An  embassy 
bearing  propitiatory  gifts  from  this  people  on  the  north 
of  the  Taurus  greeted  Sargon  upon  the  frontiers  of  Media. 
There  also  ambassadors  were  received  from  cities  in  distant 
Cyprus  (where  there  has  been  found'a  monolith  of  Sargon 
with  an  inscription,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum),  and  from 
the  island  Dilmun  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  other  and 
later  military  undertakings  of  Sargon  and  his  generals  are 
of  a  local  character  and  of  subordinate  importance.  He 
bad  now  reached  the  goal  which  he  had  set  to  himself  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  old  boundaries  of  the 
empire  were  maintained  or  enlarged.  Babylonia,  Syria, 
and  the  northern  regions  from  east  to  west  were  made 
secure.  Egypt  and  Elam,  on  the  extreme  limits  of  his 
possessions,  were  rendered  harmless  as  rivals  or  enemies. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  his  race,  had  conquest 
been  made  so  sure  and  effective,  or  afforded  such  promise 
of  permanence. 

§  667.  Sargon  could  now  devote  himself  without  fear 
of  serious  interruption  to  the  perpetuation  of  liis  fame  by 
arts  of  peace.  The  greatest  of  his  works  was  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Diir-Sarrukin  (the  modern  Khorsabad)  a  few 
miles  north  of  Nineveh,  whose  name  was  given  to  it  in  imi- 
tation of  the  city  of  Sargon  I,  situated  in  the  same  position 
relatively  to  Babylon.  He  had  previously  made,  like  his 
predecessors,  his  residence  at  Kalach  (Nimrud)  where  he 
had  rebuilt  the  northwest  palace  of  Asshurnasirpal.  In 
the  new  city  he  erected  a  magnificent  palace  which  has 
remained,  since  its  excavation  and  exploration  by  Botta 
(1848-4)  and  Place  (1852),  the  most  complete  representar 
tion  of  Assyrian  architecture  which  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
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§  668.  This  appropriate  home  for  the  most  powerful 
ruler  and  greatest  benefactor  whom  Assyria  had  yet  known 
was  not  long  tenanted  by  a  royal  occupant.  The  inscrip- 
tions with  which  its  halls  were  profusely  sculptured  were 
destined  to  inform  posterity,  rather  than  to  remind  their 
hero,  of  his  achievements  and  virtues  (cf.  §  359).  It  was 
duly  occupied  in  706,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year 
Sargon  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 


CHAPTER  V 

SINACHEBIB  AND  MEBODACH-BALADAK 

§  669.  The  assassin  of  Sargon  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  soldier,  and  this  fact  would  suggest  that  he  was 
the  instrument  of  a  more  powerful  intriguer.  When  we 
add  to  this  the  circumstance  that  his  son  and  successor 
never  mentions  his  name  in  his  numerous  inscriptions, 
there  is  possibly  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  an  uprising  instigated  by  the  latter.  On  what 
ground  any  rival  of  Sargon  could  appeal  to  popular  prej- 
udice it  is  difficult  to  see,  since  he  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  of  rulers  to  his  immediate  subjects. 
Possibly  the  conspiracy  was  confined  to  the  new  city  of 
Sargon  which  he  had  populated,  in  what  seems  to  us  as  a 
very  impolitic  fashion,  with  prisoners  taken  in  "the  four 
quarters  of  the  world."  It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  Ab 
(July-August),  that  Sinacherib  ("Sin  has  increased  the 
brothers,"  706-681)  ascended  the  throne.  Sinacherib  is 
the  best  known  to  moderns  of  all  the  kings  of  Assyria  on 
account  of  his  prominence  in  Biblical  history.  His  tradi- 
tional reputation,  based  on  the  Scripture  story,  is  amply 
sustained  by  his  own  self-betraying  inscriptions.  He  was 
boastful,  arrogant,  cruel,  and  revengeful  to  a  degree  un- 
common even  in  Assyrian  kings. 

§  670.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  Sinache- 
rib's  unlikeness  to  his  great  predecessor  is  furnished  by  his 
attitude  towards  the  Babylonian  question  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Babylonians.  That  country  was  the  first  to 
engage  his  attention.     Sargon  had  trusted  the  enthusiastic 
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feeling  manifested  towards  him  at  the  time  of  his  occn- 
pation  in  709  (§  668).  With  reyerence  for  the  ancient 
home  of  Semitic  civilization,  he  refused  the  honour  of 
being  an  actual  resident  king,  and  contented  himself  with 
representation  through  a  vicegerent,  who  was,  however, 
not  to  be  an  Assyrian  vassal.  His  aim  evidently  had  been 
to  promote  the  permanent  influence  of  the  Babylonian 
temples  and  schools,  and  to  utilize  both  of  these  time* 
honoured  institutions  for  the  development  and  prestige  of 
his  own  proper  country  by  extending  to  them  his  patron- 
age and  protection.  Sinacherib,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  immediately  quitted  the  "  City  of  Sargon  "  (§  667), 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  associations  con* 
nected  with  his  father's  death,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Nineveh,  determined  to  make  that  city  the  religious  and 
intellectual  centre  of  the  world,  and  belittled  proportion* 
ally  the  fame  and  influence  of  Babylon. 

§  671.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  affairs 
of  Babylonia  at  his  accession  were  not  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  naturally  invite  a  very  considerate  or  tolerant  treat- 
ment. It  soon  appeared  indeed  that  he  would  have  to 
choose  between  letting  Babylonia  drift  outside  the  sphere 
of  Assyrian  influence  or  setting  things  in  order  with  a  heavy 
hand.  It  was  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  altogether  ex- 
ceptional and  un-Assjnian  regime  of  home-rule  established 
by  Sargon  could  not  last.  The  first  ruler  of  Babylonia  after 
the  accession  of  Sinacherib,  of  whom  we  know  anything, 
was  Mdrduk-zakir-Sum  (^^Merodach  announces  the  name  "). 
We  have  the  authority  of  Berossus  for  the  statement  that 
he  put  aside  the  brother  of  Sinacherib  and  made  himself 
king.  This  was  done  in  defiance  of  Sinacherib,  who  was 
of  course  the  nominal  king  for  the  preceding  two  years 
(706-708),  and  in  fact  so  appears  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 
The  adventurer's  reign  lasted,  however,  but  one  month, 
after  which  he  was,  in  his  turn,  thrust  out  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  irrepressible  Merodach-baladan  himself 
(§621  ff.,  687,  660  ff.),  who,  we  may  be  sure,  had  been 
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scheming  and  intriguing  all  the  preceding  six  years.  Now 
seeing  that  bis  old  kingdom  was  going  so  cheap,  he  thought 
it  absurd  that  he  should  not  be  foremost  among  the  pre- 
tenders. 

§  672.  During  his  short  reign  he  set  about  establishing 
himself  in  the  old  fashion  by  cementing  alliances  with  the 
other  Chaldsean  princes,  to  whom  he  was  a  natural  leader, 
and  to  many  of  whom  he  was  hereditary  over-lord ;  also 
with  the  AramsBan  chiefs,  and  the  king  of  Elam.  He  soon 
had  sore  need  of  their  aid;  for  Sinaoherib,  nine  months  after 
the  accession  of  the  Chaldaean,  descended  upon  the  land, 
and  meeting  him  with  his  allies,  not  far  from  Babylon,  at  a 
place  called  Kish,  defeated  him  utterly.  Merodach-baladan 
escaped  this  time  also,  though  Assyrian  troops  spent  five 
days  in  searching  for  him  among  the  marshes,  to  which  he 
had  betaken  himself. 

§  673.  Sinacherib  immediately  occupied  Babylon,  where, 
apparently  in  confident  reliance  upon  his  recovered  authoi^ 
ity  and  his  renewed  alliance  with  the  Elamites,  M erodach- 
baladan  had  left  all  his  treasure  and  the  members  of  his 
household.  These  became  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror,  who 
further  proceeded  to  make  all  the  Ghaldsdan  adherents 
throughout  Babylonia  feel  that  the  Assyrians  henceforth 
were  to  be  undisputed  masters.  Cities  to  the  number  of 
seventy-five,  in  ChaldsBa  proper,  with  four  hundred  and 
twenty  neighbouring  villages,  were  taken  and  spoiled.  The 
inhabitants  of  other  cities,  both  in  North  and  in  South 
Babylonia,  who  had  shown  sympathy  with  the  Chaldaan 
cause,  including  the  capital  itself,  were  taken  away  as 
prisoners.  A  like  fate  was  shared  by  the  AramaBan  allies, 
the  number  of  whose  prisoners  deported  to  Assyria  was 
reckoned  at  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  along  with 
nearly  a  million  of  large  and  small  cattle.  Sinacherib  now 
set  a  king  over  the  Babylonians,  Bel-ibnl  by  name  (other- 
wise BeUepus),  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  own  palace 

*^  like  a  little  pet  dog,"  as  the  inscription  phrases  it.^    Chal- 

,      ,  -* 

^  Bellino  Cylinder,  line  13.    See  Note  0  in  Appendix. 
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dsBa  was,  we  may  assume,  put  in  charge  of  a  military 
administrator  directly  under  the  king  pf  Assyria.  As  the 
malcontents  were  found  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  the 
mock  kingship  at  the  capital,  by  the  grace  of  Asshur,  was 
intended  merely  as  a  compromise  and  makeshift  tiU  the 
time  should  come  for  the  formal  annexation  of  the  whole 
country.  Meanwhile  the  titular  king,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  always  treated  as  the  creature  of  Sinacherib. 

§  674.  Closely  upon  these  undertakings,  though  whether 
immediately  or  not  is  uncertain,  followed  two  successful 
expeditions,  the  one  directed  against  the  Kasshites,  who 
had,  as  in  the  old  times,  been  harassing  the  Babylonian 
border,  and  the  other  against  EUip,  a  neighbour  and  ally 
of  Elam.  In  both  oases  hard  measure  was  dealt  out  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  Kasshites  received  an  Assyrian  resi^ 
dent  viceroy.  Many  of  them  were  constrained,  by  the 
burning  of  their  tents  and  other  drastic  measures,  to  relin* 
quish  their  nomadic  mode  of  life  and  dwell  in  fixed  habi- 
tations.  The  people  of  Ellip  were  still  more  harshly  dealt 
w:ith  for  their  fidelity  to  Elam.  They  had  to  witness  the 
desolation  of  their  homes  while  they  themselves  were 
being  dragged  into  captivity.  In  the  Kasshite  war,  if  his 
chronicler  is  to  be  trusted,  the  king  showed  marvellous 
enterprise  and  endurance,  scaling  on  foot  the  almost  im- 
passable mountains,  and  leading  the  way  to  the  hitheito 
inaccessible  retreats  of  the  savage  mountaineers.  On  his 
return  march  from  the  invasion  of  Ellip,  tribute  was  sent 
him  from  some  of  the  remote  districts  of  Media,  of  which 
he  claims  that  the  very  name  was  unknown  to  his  prede- 
cessors. These  transactions  taken  together  probably  filled 
out  the,  years  703  and  702. 


CHAPTER  VI 

8IKA0HBBIB,  HBZEKIAH,  AND  IBAIAH 

§  676.  The  year  701  witnessed  an  enterprise  of  far 
greater  importance*— a  march  to  the  West-land  followed 
by  an  ignominious  retreat.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
present  the  reader  at  once  with  the  Great  King's  own 
official  account  of  the  expedition.  It  is  translated  from 
his  principal  inscription,  and  follows  directly  upon  the 
detailed  report  of  the  events  last  described  above,  which 
are  assigned  to  his  ^^ second  expedition."  It  reads  as 
follows  (CoL  11,84  S.y:  In  my  third  expedition  I  marched 
to  the  land  of  the  Hettites.  ^  Lull,  king  of  the  city 
of  Sidon — fear  of  the  sheen  *of  my  sovereignty  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  fled  to  a  remote  place  ^  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  and  I  placed  his  land  (under  my  yoke). 
»  Great  Sidon,  Little  Sidon, »  Beth-Ziti,  Sarepta,  MahaUiba, 
^USH,  Akzibi  (Ekdippa),  Akko,  *^his  strong  cities,  his 
fortresses,  granaries,  ^  reservoirs,  and  barracks  —  the  might 
of  the  weapons  ^of'Asshur  my  lord  overwhelmed  them 
and  they  submitted  ^at  my  feet.  Tuba'al  (Ithobal)  on 
the  throne  of  royalty  ^I  set  over  them.  Tribute  and 
offerings  of  my  suzerainty  ^yearly,  without  fail,  I  im- 
posed upon  him.  ^^  As  to  Menahem  of  San^iruna, 
« Ithobal  of  Sidon,  «Abdili'tu  of  Arvad,  «>  Urumilku  of 
Byblos,  ®*  Mitinti  of  Ashdod,  ^'  Pudu'il  the  Beth-Ammon- 
ite, *®  Chemosh-nadab  the  Moabite,  **  Melekram  the 
Edomite,  ^  all  the  kings  of  the  West-land,  regions  ^  wide- 
extended,  their  weighty  offerings  with  (other)  belongings 

1  In  the  "Taylor  Cylinder,"  I  B.  88,  34-39,  41. 
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*^they  brought  before  me  and  kissed  my  feet.  **And 
Zedekia,  king  of  Askalon,  ^who  had  not  submitted  to 
my  yoke  —  his  ancestral  gods,  himself,  ^  his  wife,  his  sons, 
his  daughters,  his  brothers,  his  kindred  ^^  I  took  away  and 
deported  to  Assyria.  ^Sarlui^Lri  son  of  Rukibtu,  their 
former  king  ^  I  set  over  the  people  of  Askalon :  the  ren- 
dering of  tribute  ^  and  gifts  of  my  sovereignty  I  imposed 
upon  him,  and  so  he  became  my  vassal.  ^  In  the  course 
of  my  expedition,  Beth-Dagon,  ^Joppa,  Banai-Barka, 
Azurn,  ^cities  of  Zedekia,  which  at  my  feet  *had  not 
promptly  submitted,  I  besieged.  I  took,  I  carried  off  their 
spoil.  ^The  loi*ds,  the  nobles,  and  people  of  Ekron, 
^^who  Pad!  their  king,  against  their  covenants  and  oath 
^to  Assyria,  had  east  into  iron  fetters,  and  to  Hezekiah, 
"^tbe  Judaite  had  given  him  up  with  hostile  intent  (and 
he  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon)  —  ^  their  heart  was  afraid. 
The  kings  of  Egypt,  ^^and  the  archers,  chariots,  and  horses 
of  the  king  of  Meluha,  ^^  a  countless  army,  they  invoked, 
and  they  came  "^  to  their  relief.  In  view  of  Elteke  ^  their 
battle  array  was  set  against  me,  and  they  made  appeal  to 
'^  their  weapons.  With  the  support  of  Asshur  my  lord, 
with  them  ^I  fought  and  accomplished  their  defeat. 
^The  captain  of  the  chariots  and  the  sons  of  the  Egyptian 
king  ^^  along  with  the  captain  of  the  chariots  of  the  king 
of  Meluha  alive  ^  my  hands  took  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle.  Elteke  ^and  Tiranath  I  besieged  and  took  and 
carried  off  their  spoil.  (Col.  Ill)  ^  I  drew  near  to  Ekron, 
the  lords  ^and  the  nobles  who  had  committed  sin  I  slew, 
and  ^on  stakes  round  about  the  city  I  suspended  their 
corpses.  ^  The  people  of  the  city  who  had  done  crime  and 
wickedness  ^I  made  captive.  The  rest  of  them  *who 
had  not  practised  sin  and  vileness  and  whose  guUt  ^  was 
not  apparent,  I  declared  acquitted.  Padi  ^  their  king  from 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem  ^I  brought  forth,  and  upon  the 
throne  of  dominion  over  them  ^^  I  set,  and  the  tribute  of 
my  suzerainty  ^  I  imposed  upon  him.  And  Hezekiah  ^  the 
Judaite  who  had  not  submitted  to  my  yoke  —  ^  46  of  his 
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fenced  cities,  and  fortresses,  aud  small  towns  ^^in  their 
vicinity  without  number,  ^^by  breaking  them  down  with 
battering-rams  and  the  strokes  of  ...  ^^  the  assaults  of 
the  breach-6tormers(?)  and  the  blows  of  axes  aud  hatch* 
ets,  ^'I  besieged  and  took.  200,150  persons,  small  and 
great,  male  and  female,  ^^ horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  large 
cattle,  ^®  small  cattle,  without  number,  I  brought  forth  " 
from  the  midst  of  them,  ^and  allotted  as  spoil.  As  for 
himself  like  a  caged  bird  in  Jerusalem  ^^tis  capital  city, 
I  shut  him  up.  Forts  against  him  ^I  constructed,  and  any 
who  would  go  out  of  the  city  gate  I  caused  ^  to  turn  back. 
His  cities,  which  I  had  spoiled,  from  his  land  ^I  cut  off; 
and  to  Mitinii  king  of  Ashdod,  ^Padi  king  of  Ekron, 
and  Sil-Bel  ^king  of  Gaza  I  gave,  and  so  curtailed  his 
territory.  ^To  the  former  tribute,  their  yearly  contri- 
bution, ^the  gifts  due  to  my  sovereignty,  I  made  an 
addition  and  ^imposed  it  upon  them.  As  for  Hezekiah 
himself,  *^the  fear  of  the  lustre  of  my  sovereignty  over- 
whelmed him;  and  ^Hhe  Arabs  and  his  (other)  devoted 
warriora,  «whom  to  strengthen  Jerusalem  his  capital  city 
^he  had  introduced  there,  became  seized  with  panic  fear. 
^Together  with  30  talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of 
silver  ^ .  •  .  great  stores  of  lapis^lazqli,  *  couches  of  ivory, 
arm  chairs  of  ivory  (covered)  with  elephant  hide,  ^  ivory 
tusks  .  .  .  wood  .  .  .  wood,  and  such  like,  an  immense 
treasure,  ^his  daughters,  his  palace-women,  men-singers, 
^women-singers,  to  Nineveh  my  capital  ^I  made  him 
bring ;  and  for  the  rendering  of  the  tribute  ^  and  making  ^ 
homage,  he  sent  his  ambassador." 

§  676.  So  runs  the  report  of  the  Great  King.  In  order 
to  understand  it  we  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  parallel 
acoounts  from  other  sources,  and  also  bear  in  mind  tiiat 
the  Assyrian  official  records,  while  correct  in  the  main,  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  successes  and  to  gloss  over  reverses,  or 
omit  entirely  to  mention  them.  In  order  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  Biblical  story  it  is  necessary  to  get 
from,  both  souroes  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  international 
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situation.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  report  is 
written  from  the  Assyrian  imperial  standpoint^  and  the 
other  in  the  interests  of  a  religious  and  political  party  in  a 
single  one  of  the  many  western  states  opposed  to  Assyria 
in  this  contest.  From  Egypt,  moreover,  the  principal  one 
of  the  western  powers,  we  have  nothing  but  an  indirect  tra- 
ditional reference,  while  none  of  the  other  nations  have  left 
any  monuments  of  the  occurrence  whatever.  The  Biblical 
account  has  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  with  these  alone.  It  is  not  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  professedly  complete  Assyrian  report,  but  is  to  be  fitted 
into  the  plan  of  campaign  which  the  latter  indicates.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  that  arise,  it  is  perhaps  possible,  when 
both  sets  of  documents  are  rightly  considered,  to  compile 
a  harmonious  and  fairly  exact  history  of  the  whole  affair. 

§  677.  The  general  situation  in  701  was  somewhat  as 
follows.  For  the  three  or  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding a  general  revolt  had  been  preparing  in  Palestine. 
To  bring  this  about  was  an  easy  matter  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  and  untried  king.  There  were  also  several  distinct 
movers  and  motives  that  provoked  it,  and  then  sustained 
it  to  the  point  of  resistance  when  the  time  for  suppression 
came.  Within  the  turbulent  territory  itself  there  were 
two  main  centres  of  agitation  against  Assyrian  control. 
And  outside  of  the  Asiatic  West-land  there  were  two  per- 
sonages who  took  care  that  the  seditious  feeling  was  not 
allowed  to  slumber.  The  foregoing  extract  from  the 
annals  of  Sinaoherib  shows  clearly  that  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ass3rrians  were  Phoenicia  and  Judah,  as  the 
main  points  of  attack  were  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  The 
position  of  the  Philistian  cities  made  their  possession  a 
matter  of  importance  in  itself;  but  their  reduction  was 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  and  evidently  quite  inci^ 
dental  to  the  campaign  against  Judah.  The  other  peoples 
of  the  West-land,  —  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites, 
— had  no  special  interest  in  the  business  of  insurrection. 
Hence  without  much  delay  they  placated  the  invaders. 
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§  678.  Of  the  machinations  of  Egypt  in  Judah,  and 
the  eagerness  of  a  powerful  party  in  Jerusalem  to  accept 
its  alliance,  we  are  fully  enough  informed  by  the  Hebrew 
authorities.  The  details  of  particular  movements  in  Egypt 
itself  are  not  known  to  us.  The  Assyrian  reports  agree  in 
mentioning  (see  above,  Col.  II,  78  f.)  "  kings  of  Egypt  and 
the  king  of  Meliiha  "  or  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  There  is 
manifest  allusion  here  to  a  confederacy  of  local  Egyptian 
kings.  What  was  said  in  our  first  volume  of  the  relations 
of  the  Ethiopian  over-lord  to  the  princes  of  the  Delta 
(§  847  f.)  will  explain  the  freedom  of  action  enjoyed  by 
tiie  latter  (cf.  §  656).  The  tendencies  were  also  pointed 
out  which  at  last  brought  about  a  combination  for  the 
aggrandizement  and  defence  of  the  empire  as  a  whole. 
The  fact  that  2  K.  xix.  9,  Isa.  xxxvii.  9,  mention  "  Tirha- 
kah  king  of  Ethiopia  "  as  the  leader,  simply  shows  that  the 
domination  exercised  by  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  was  now 
effective  enough  to  control  these  noithern  princes  and 
marshal  their  united  forces  for  the  relief  of  the  Palestinian 
insurgents.  It  was  in  all  probability  this  renewed  consoli- 
dation of  the  Egyptian  strength  that  gave  the  chief  en- 
couragement to  the  whole  insurrectionary  enterprise.  Tir 
hakah^  as  the  Hebrew  records  transcribe  his  name  (Egypt. 
Taharka^  Assyr.  Tarku^  Gr.  Tapdfctfs^  TdpKo^^  etc.)  was  not 
the  son  of  Sabataka  (§  680,  682),  but  a  young  noble  of 
twenty  who,  by  marriage  with  a  member  of  the  kingly 
house,  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  his  occupation  of  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  that  feeble  prince  about  704.  The 
regent  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  who  is  naturally  nameless 
in  the  Assyrian  records,  fought  of  course  as  the  vassal  of 
Tirhakah,  his  country  being  then  an  appendage  of  Egypt, 
as  it  very  frequently  was  in  ancient  times  (cf.  §  184)  and 
is  at  the  present  day. 

§  679.  The  other  chief  instigator  of  revolt  was  the 
indomitable  Merodach-baladan,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  so  much.  In  the  only  Biblical  passages  that  refer  to 
the  great  Chaldaean,  his  intervention  in  this  affair  is  indi- 
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cated  in  the  most  suggestive  manner.  2  E.  xx.  12,  Isa. 
xxxix.  1  (of.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  81),  inform  us  that  Merodach- 
baladan  sent  a  letter  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  in  con- 
nection with  his  wonderful  recovery  from  illness.  The 
significance  of  such  gifts,  whose  function  in  propitiating 
superiors,  buying  off  invaders,  and  securing  alliances,  is 
illustrated  not  only  by  Biblical  passages  and  by  constant 
formulsB  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  by  the  whole 
literature  of  Oriental  history,  and  whose  potency  is  attested 
by  the  aphoristic  wisdom  of  Holy  Writ  (cf .  §  594  f.),  can 
here  be  read  plainly  between  the  lines  of  the  story.  The 
sketch  already  given  (§  621  ff.,  661  ff.,  671  ff.)  of  the 
adventures  of  the  ChaldsBan  king  of  Babylon  shows  that 
in  the  year  704  he  had  the  strongest  inducements  possible 
to  create  a  combination  against  Sinacherib  with  all  the 
states  of  the  West.  And  it  is  more  than  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  dates  that  Tirhakah,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
came  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  about  the  same  time.  The 
whole  situation  makes  it  plain,  then,  that  the  movement 
for  the  overthrow  of  Assyrian  domination  had  been  under 
strong  headway  for  two  or  three  years  by  the  time  that  the 
Assyrians  came  upon  Palestine.  This  fact,  and  the  general 
international  relations  as  already  detailed,  being  kept  in 
view,  we  can  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  tlie  details 
of  the  memorable  expedition. 

§  680.  The  campaign  begins,  presumably  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  701,  with  an  invasion  and  partial  con- 
quest of  Southern  Phoenicia.  Northern  Syria,  with  the 
dependent  coastland,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  per- 
manently quieted  by  Sargon  (§  624  f.).  Sinacherib's  am- 
bassador boasts  of  their  entire  subjugation,  as  proved  by 
the  extinction  of  their  religion  (2  K.  xviii.  84).  The 
course  of  events  at  this  stage  is  not  quite  easy  to  make 
clear,  as  it  is  plain  that  the  Assyrian  official  account  is 
partial  and  incomplete.  The  omission  of  the  name  of 
Tyre,  the  principal  city,  is  of  itself  more  than  suspicious. 
The  supremacy  of  Tyre  over  the  kindred  communities  in 
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these  times  is  well  established.  The  very  fact  that  Tig- 
lathpileser  III  and  Sargoh  II  do  not  name  Sidon  at  all 
is  proof  of  the  predominance  of  Tyre.^  The  silonoe  of 
Sinacherib  can  only  be  due  to  the  failure  of  an  attack 
upon  Tyre,  since  a  collision  on  his  part  with  the  ruling 
city  was  unavoidable. 

§  681.  A  key  to  the  question  is  found  in  a  citation 
made  by  Josephus  ^  from  Menander,  the  Ephesian  historian 
of  Tyre.  According  to  the  extract  from  Menander,  £lu- 
laBus,  who  reigned  thirty-six  years,  was  king  of  Tyre  at 
this  time.  His  kingdom  being  invaded  by  the  Assyrians 
during  his  absence  in  Cyprus,  where  he  was  reducing  the 
rebellious  inhabitants  of  Kition  (^^Chittim")  to  subjection 
(cf.  §  42),  Sidon,  Akko,  and  Old  Tyre  (rj  '^aXac  TiJpo?) 
revolted  from  him,  and,  with  many  other  cities,  joined  the 
Assyrians.  They  furnished  their  new  alUes  with  sixty 
ships  and  eight  hundred  men ;  but  these  were  defeated  in 
a  naval  battle  by  twelve  ships  of  Tyre,  with  the  loss  of 
five  hundred  men.  The  New  or  island  city  of  Tyre  was, 
however,  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  for  five  years.  But 
the  Tyrians  were  able  to  hold  out,  their  water  supply 
being  obtained  by  digging  wells  on  the  island  itself,  to 
replace  the  aqueducts  that  had  been  cut  off  by  the  be- 
siegers. Josephus  states  that  the  Assyrian  king  was 
Shalmaneser  (IV),  but  this  is  perhaps  a  conjecture  of 
his  own.  While  in  all  ways  improbable,  it  is  made 
specially  unlikely  by  the  fact  that  Sargon,  Shalmaneser's 
successor,  and  the  heir  of  his  projects,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  part  of  the  affair. 

§  682.  The  events  described  may  much  more  fitly  be 
harmonized  with  the  facts  related  by  Sinacherib.  The  in- 
vasion of  Phoenicia  may  possibly  have  been  occasioned  by 
appeals  of  the  Kitians  to  Sinacherib  for  help.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  certain  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  of  which 
Kition  may  have  been  one,  had  acknowledged  the  over- 
lordship  of  Sargon  (§  666).     That  Sinacherib  calls  Elu- 

1  Cf.  Meyer,  GA.  §  367.  *  Ant.  be.  4,  3. 
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ladUB  (^Luli)  king  of  Sidon  and  not  of  Tyre  is  naturally  to 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  he  preferred  calling 
attention  to  the  city  which  submitted  to  him  (Col.  II,  88, 
§  675)  rather  than  to  that  which  baffled  his  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sinacherib  in  the 
same  inscription  (II,  36  f .)  declares  that  Eluleeus  fled  to  a 
remote  place  in  the  sea,  which  was  obviously  the  island 
fortress  of  Tyre  (referred  to  by  Menander  as  above),  while 
in  another  document^  he  asserts  that  it  was  in  Cyprus 
QFatnan)  that  he  took  refuge.  Of  course  there  was  no 
reason  for  resort  to  Cyprus  as  long  as  the  insular  city  was 
open  to  him,  and  Sinacherib  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not.  Additional  probability  is  lent  to  the  main 
hypothesis  by  the  circumstance  that  Sinacherib  claims  for 
himself  in  detail  (and  rightly)  the  subjection  of  all 
Phcsnicia  except  Tyre.  This  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  other  communities  had  revolted  from 
Tyre,  of  course  under  Assyrian  instigation  and  pressure. 

§•688.  The  sea-fight  related  by  Menander  is  also  now 
readily  accounted  for,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
superior  prowess  and  seamanship  of  the  Tyrians,  which  had 
given  them  predominance  among  the  Phoenicians,  gave 
them  also  the  victory  in  this  case  against  tremendous 
odds.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  in  this  connection 
that  if  it  seems  surprising  that  a  siege  of  five  years  could 
be  sustained  by  the  island  city,  while  Sinacherib  was  so 
busily  occupied  in  other  quarters,  the  difficulty  vanishes 
when  one  considers  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  Assyr- 
ians who  directly  conducted  the  siege,  but  Phoenician 
sailors  and  soldiers  as  vassals  of  Assyria.  This  most  re- 
nowned maritime  fortress  of  the  ancient  world  was  already 
giving  proof  of  that  matchless  power  of  heroic  resistance 
which  afterwards  defied  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Alexander. 
The  Tyrians,  like  the  other  Phoenicians,  were  at  all  times 
ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  whether  he  was 

Assyrian,  Babylonian,  or  Persian  (cf.  §  42).     But  in  the 
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present  case  it  was  not  a  question  of  allegiance,  but  of  the 
abdication  of  maritime  supremacy,  and  such  pre-eminence 
Tyre  was  as  little  willing  to  forego  as  was  afterwards  her 
greatest  colony,  Carthage. 

§  684.  Yet  the  success  of  Sinacherib  in  securing  the 
submission  of  the  greater  portion  of  PhcBuicia  was  brilliant 
and  imposing.  The  allegiance  of  the  outlying  principali- 
ties of  Palestine,  —  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  —  which  had 
suffered  little  from  Assyrian  invasions  and  had  compara- 
tively little  at  stake  in  the  quarrel  (§  677),  was  not  long 
withheld  (II,  52-54).  Among  the  Philistines,  who  lay 
in  the  direct  line  of  southern  march,  Ashdod,  fresh  from 
the  memories  of  711  (§  681  f.),  decided  to  remain  true 
to  Assyria.  Secure  with  these  essential  advantages,  the 
invader  continued  his  progress.  His  great  object  now  was 
to  crush  the  head  of  the  insurrection  before  Egypt  could 
interpose.  Thus  he  would  be  free  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa.  Everything  promised  well  for  his  designs,  and  his 
plans  were  executed  with  signal  ability.  They  followed 
two  lines  of  aggression.  On  the  one  hand,  Judah  must  be 
subdued,  to  be  forever  held  as  the  great  vantage-ground 
against  Egypt ;  on  the  other,  the  Philistian  coast-land,  the 
international  highway,  must  be  seized  and  perpetually 
secured.  The  one  enterprise  was  involved  with  the  other, 
because  some  of  the  leading  communities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, in  whose  politics  Judah  had  since  the  time  of  Uzziah 
(§  268)  taken  a  controlling  place,  were  still  Palestinian 
in  sympathy,  and  were  kept  by  Judaizing  tendencies,  as 
well  as  by  diplomatic  and  military  influence,  on  the  side 
of  independence  and  the  Western  league.  These  cities, 
then,  must  be  won  over  or  reduced,  while  Judah,  being 
itself  attacked,  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  their  sub- 
jugation. 

§  685.  Accordingly,  the  army  of  invasion  moved  simul- 
taneously in  two  divisions:  the  one  invaded  Judah,  the 
other  took  in  hand  the  Philistian  principalities,  at  the 
same  time  preparing  to  checkmate  the  Egyptians.     The 
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general  line  of  march  was  apparently  as  follows.  Leaving 
a  small  number  of  troops  to  guard  Assyrian  interests  in 
Phoenicia,  the  Great  King  led  his  forces  southwest,  across 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  through  territory  which  was  now  per^ 
manently  loyal  to  his  sovereignty  (§  331,  364,  624  f.). 
Soon  thereafter  the  army  was  divided.  A  portion  of  it, 
at  whose  head  the  king  himself  remained,  marched  south- 
ward along  the  coast,  while  a  powerful  force  advanced 
southeastward  through  Samaria,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Judsean  kingdom,  the  stronghold  of  the  revolt. 

§  686.  Here  there  fell  upon  Judah  the  heaviest  blow 
which  it  had  ever  suffered  since  it  became  a  nation.  It  is 
briefly  touched  upon  in  the  surviving  annals  of  the  coun- 
try, and  more  fully  detailed  in  the  Assyrian  accounts.  It 
was  nothing  short  of  the  devastation  of  the  kingdom  out- 
side of  Jerusalem,  north  and  northwest  of  the  capital 
(cf.  §  696).  2  K.  xviii.  13  tells  us  that  Sinacherib  ^^came 
up  against  all  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah  and  took  them.'' 
The  vagueness  of  the  Hebrew  style  of  expression,  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  statement,  prevent  the  cursory 
reader,  and  have  indeled  prevented  most  Biblical  students, 
from  realizing  the  full  measure  of  destruction  and  suffer- 
ing involved  in  this  summary  statement.  The  inscriptional 
record,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  some  of  its  terms  (Col. 
Ill,  11-20),  indicates  clearly  the  fury  of  the  successive 
attacks  upon  the  forty-six  walled  cities  which  were  one 
after  another  taken  by  assault,  along  with  an  unestimated 
number  of  smaller  towns.  The  enormous  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  and  deported  to  Assyria,  seven  times  greater 
than  those  made  captive  after  the  surrender  of  Samaria 
(§  362),  is  an  additional  indication  of  the  widespread  i-uin 
and  devastation  invoked  by  the  remorseless  Ninevite. 

§  687.  The  course  of  the  invasion  is  not  indicated  in 
any  extant  document  except  in  one  much  misinterpreted 
passage  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  x.  28-32),  who  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Assyrians  in  the  latest  stage  of  their  approach  to 
the  capital  from  the  north,  the  direct  road  Irom  Bethel, 
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through  the  deep  gorge  of  Michmash,  once  held  by  a  ga^ 
rison  of  the  Philistines  when  they  too  had  oome  upon 
Judah  by  the  same  line  of  attack  (§  196, 1  Sam«  xiii.,  xiv.). 
In  language  which  in  its  minute  particularization  and 
abrupt  transitions  bears  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  betrays 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  prophet  on  the  watch,  the 
itinerary  of  the  enemy's  army  is  given  as  accurately  as  it 
was  noted  in  the  tablets  of  the  Assyrian  general.  This 
memorable  march,  which  could  almost  be  viewed  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  represents,  however,  but  little  of  the  soil 
trodden  by  the  desolating  battalions  of  Asshur;  for  the 
summary  given  in  the  Inscriptions  doubtless  embraces  the 
whole  extent  of  the  injury  wrought  during  the  campaign. 
§  688.  Isaiah's  excited  outburst  over  the  approach  of 
the  destroyers  forms  the  culmination  of  the  fiiist  period  of 
the  active  conflict  between  Assyria  and  Judah,  since  the 
irruption  from  the  north  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
Hezekiah  and  his  formal  renunciation  of  the  anti-Assyrian 
league.  The  Judaean  record  thus  describes  (2  K.  xviii.  14- 
16)  the  effect  of  the  demonstration  of  what  Sinacherib 
calls  the  sheen  of  his  majesty  (Col.  Ill,  30) :  *' And  Heze- 
kiah king  of  Judah  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish, 
saying :  ^  I  have  sinned ;  turn  back  from  against  me ;  what 
thou  mayst  assign  to  me  I  shall  pay.'^  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  laid  upon  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  300  talents  of 
silver  and  30  talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  up  all  the 
money  which  was  at  hand  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  in 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  the  same  time  Heze- 
kiah cut  off  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and 
gave  them  to  the  king  of  Assyria."  The  narrative  implies, 
or  rather  asserts,  that  Sinacherib  accepted  Hezekiah's 
terms ;  Hezekiah,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Assyri- 
ans themselves,  declared  that  he  had  been  a  *^ sinner" 
against  the  right  of  his  suzerain  (cf.  §  290),  asked  him  to 
name  the  indemnity  which  would  secure  the  withdrawal 

1  See  Note  11  in  Appendix. 
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of  the  army  of  invasion,  and  promised  to  furnish  the  full 
amount.  The  sum  was  named,  and  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Sinacherib  himself,  it  was  at  least  fully  paid  (CoL 
III,  84  ff.),  and  the  threatened  attack  on  the  city  was  of 
course  averted.  Judah  was  thus  humiliated  and  mulcted 
in  an  enormous  fine,  besides  being  put  in  bonds  for  an 
increased  annual  tribute;  but  the  city  itself  was  spared. 
The  submission  of  Hezekiah  took  place,  we  are  told,  when 
the  Oreat  King  was  at  Lachish.  We  must  now  return  to  the 
story  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  the  western  coastland. 

§  689.  The  reader  will  remember  what  has  been  said 
of  the  peculiar  constitution  and  history  of  the  Philistian 
petty  states  (§  54,  192  ff.).  Of  the  five  leading  cities  of 
the  early  days,  Gath  was  now  no  more  a  community  of  an)' 
consequence  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  291;  Amos  i.  6-8).  Of  the 
I'emaining  four,  Ashdod,  with  its  environment  of  villages, 
had  been  organized  in  711  under  Assyrian  administration 
(§  632),  and  as  has  just  been  stated  remained  true  to  its 
allegiance,  while  Gaza  boi^  only  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
the  international  affairs  of  the  time.  Ekron  and  Askalon, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  well  to  the  front  in  the  present 
business,  and  though,  like  Judah,  divided  in  sentiment,  were 
under  the  control  of  an  energetic  an ti- Assyrian  element. 
The  former  city,  especially,  needed  attention  from  Sina- 
cherib on  account  of  its  intimate  relations  with  Jerusalem 
(§  692).  To  secure  these  cities,  with  the  circumjacent  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  other  strategic  points,  the  army  was  formed 
into  several  divisions  which  operated  simultaneously.  The 
area  of  occupation  was  at  the  same  time  so  easily  traversed 
and  so  compact  that  the  whole  of  the  forces  could  be  con- 
centrated upon  any  one  point  to  meet  any  combination 
which  the  allied  Egyptians  and  Palestinians  could  muster. 

§  690.  There  appear  to  have  been  three  centres  of 
attack  —  Ekron,  Askalon,  and  Lachish.  The  last-named 
famous  old  city,  which  has  been  so  prominently  brought 
before  the  world  by  the  late  excavations  upon  its  site,^  is, 

1  By  F.  J.  Bliss,  cf.  vol.  i,  187,  note  2. 
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curiously  enough,  not  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  memoirs 
at  all.  But  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  Bible  account 
is  fully  justified  by  a  sculpture  in  relief  upon  the  walls  of 
Sinacherib's  palace  at  Nineveh,  commemorating  its  capture 
and  indicating  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  cam* 
paign.^  The  omission  from  the  written  report  must  be 
admitted  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  record,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  forcibly 
suggests  the  extensive  operations  of  the  Assyrian  armies. 

§  691.  Askalon  was  the  first  of  the  cities  to  surrender, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  its  fall  is  mentioned  in 
the  official  accounts  (Col.  II,  58  ff.)^  before  that  of  Ekron. 
Its  kinglet  Zedekiah  had  usurped  the  throne  in  the  interest 
of  the  concerted  revolt.  Sinacherib  dethroned  him  and 
carried  him  away  to  Assyria  along  with  his  near  and 
remoter  relations  and  his  household  gods.  His  predeces- 
sor, whose  Assyrian  name,  Sarlvddn  ("  may  the  king  live 
forever  "),  speaks  significantly  of  his  former  allegiance,  and 
who  was  the  son  of  a  ruler  installed  by  Tiglathpileser  III 
in  place  of  the  seditious  Me  tint!  (§  332,  334),  had  been 
expelled  by  Zedekiah,  but  was  now  restored  to  the  place 
and  the  dignity  of  a  vassal  of  Asshur. 

§  692.  The  fortunes  of  Ekron  (Col.  II,  69  «F.)»  are  still 
more  instructive  as  to  the  antecedent  stages  of  the  rebel- 
lion. There  had  been  a  fierce  domestic  struggle  on  the 
question  of  fealty  to  Assyria.  Padl  (or  Padaiah)  the  king, 
whose  name,  like  that  of  Zedekiah,  indicates  the  political 
and  religious  influence  of  Judah  (§  268),  was,  with  his 
party,  on  the  side  of  continued  loyalty.  Hezekiah  of 
Judah,  acting  as  it  would  seem  the  part  of  a  suzerain, 
took  sides  with  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  revolution 
which  ensued  and  which  ended  in  the  dethronement  of 
Padl,  seized  the  defeated  chief  and  thrust  him  into  a  dun- 
geon in  Jerusalem.  The  disaffected  party  in  Ekron  now 
made  a  desperate  resistance   to   the  Assyrian  besiegers. 

I         ■■  ■■■  ■■-       ■■,  ■  -■■■——■■-■—■■■■  ^-  —   -      ,.  ■      ■■      ■   ■■!     M—  I    ■      ■!  ■    ■      III  I      ^m 

1  See  Note  12  in  Appendix.  «  Cf.  the  abstaract  HI  R.  12,  21  f. 

8  Cf .  m  R.  12,  22  fi. 
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Daring  the  progress  of  the  siege  occurred  the  most  im- 
portanl;  event  of  the  campaign,  the  long-delayed  interven- 
tion of  Egypt, 

§  698.  We  have  a  twofold  indication  of  the  relative 
point  of  time  of  this  collision  between  the  empires  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Nile.  The  cuneiform  account  (Col.  II,  78  ff.) 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  uprising  in  Ekron,  and 
after  the  story  of  the  episode  is  completed,  returns  imme- 
diately to  the  siege  of  that  city.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  direct  object  of  the  Egyptian  intrusion  was  the 
relief  of  Ekron.  The  Hebrew  record  (2  K.  xix.  8  ff.)  tells 
us  that  when  Sinacherib  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Egjrp- 
tian  forces,  he  had  just  left  Lachish  and  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Libnah.  The  time  then  was  just  after  the  fall 
of  Lachish,  when  the  reduction  of  its  dependent  towns  had 
been  begun.  Now  2  K.  xviii.  14,  already  quoted,  indicates 
that  the  submission  of  Hezekiah  took  place  while  Lachish 
was  still  under  siege.  That  event,  therefore,  must  have 
happened  before  the  inroad  of  the  Egyptian  relieving  force. 
The  situation  was  accordingly  in  brief  as  follows.  Judah 
had  renounced  the  league  under  stress  of  dire  necessity. 
Sinacherib,  placated  by  the  rich  offering  of  the  humiliated 
Hezekiah  and  trusting  to  his  enforced  fidelity,  had  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  his  army.  One  main  division  of  his 
troops  was  beginning  to  besiege  Ekron,  while  he  himself, 
probably  because  he  wished  personally  to  guard  the  threat- 
ened frontier,  remained  with  the  force  that  was  engaged 
with  the  southern  towns  that  had  joined  the  rebellious 
confederacy.  When  the  Egyptian  troops  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  their  allies  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
("Meliiha"),  the  Assyrian  monarch  withdrew  his  own 
immediate  force  from  Libnah,  while  his  turtan  drew  off  his 
troops  from  Ekron  and  the  neighbourhood  and  came  to  join 
Sinacherib  at  Elteke,  nearly  midway  between  Lachish  and 
Ekron  (Josh.  xix.  44). 

§  694.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  (CoL  II,  76  ff.) 
Sinacherib  claims   the   victory,   and  that   rightly.      The 
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defeat  of  the  Egyptian  combination  was  complete.  Their 
success  was  antecedently  impix^bable.  The  demoralization 
of  the  Egyptian  governmental  system  as  well  as  of  the 
army,  attested  hy  Herodotus  (cf.  §  705),  as  well  as  by  all 
other  evidence,  rendered  an  enterprise  of  this  character 
one  of  very  dubious  promise.  Notwithstanding  the  profuse 
offers  of  help  to  the  revolting  Palestinians,  we  may  believe 
that  the  campaign  was  undertaken  rather  from  dread  of 
an  Assyrian  invasion  than  from  a  desire  to  keep  faith  with 
hard-pressed  allies.  The  best  proof  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians  is,  however,  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  subse- 
quent  vigorous  regime  of  Tirhakah,  they  not  only  refrained 
from  actively  interfering  again  with  Sinacherib,  but  kept 
themselves  clear  of  Palestine  for  many  yeare  thereafter. 

§  696.  The  consequences  of  the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  the  insurgent  states  in  Palestine  was  naturally  most 
unfavourable.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  Elteke  and 
the  neighbouring  Timnath  were  taken  and  plundered,  while 
Ekron  was  besieged  in  earnest.  In  due  course  it  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  Great  King,  now  thoroughly  exas- 
perated on  account  of  the  intrigues  with  Egypt,  resolved 
to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  in  Ekron  (Col.  Ill,  1-3).  They  were  indeed  treated 
with  a  seventy  quite  rare  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrian 
policy  in  Palestine  (cf.  §  625).  But  the  lives  of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitiints  were  spared.  A  discrimination  between 
them  was  made,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Samaria 
(§  364).  While  those  who  were  proved  innocent  of  sedition 
were  amnestied,  the  guilty  were  carried  awaj^  into  captivity. 
About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  other  towns  within 
the  domain  of  Ekron  were  taken,  the  names  of  the  most  of 
which,  Joppa,  Bene-berak  (Josh.  xix.  46),  and  Beth*Dagon 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  Bible.  These 
the  campaign  annalist,  who  in  this  matter  is  heedlessly  fol- 
lowed by  modern  scholars,  describes  (Col.  II,  66-67 ;  cf .  58) 
as  dependencies  of  Askalon.  But  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  Ajskalon  was  necessarily  local,  and  between  it  and  the 
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towns  in  question  there  intervened  not  only  Ekron  but  the 
Assyrianized  Ashdod.  Over  Ekron  itself  was  reinstated 
the  former  king  Padi,  the  prisoner  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
released  him  upon  the  demand  of  Sinacherib  (Col.  Ill, 

7ff.). 

§  696.  It  might  seem  that  the  subjugation  and  pacifi- 
cation of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  now  completed.  But 
the  Assyrian  king  thought  otherwise.  His  army  had  not 
been  long  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  before  he  saw  reason 
for  cancelling  his  agreement  to  spare  the  city.  That  com- 
pact had,  perhaps,  been  concluded  unadvisedly  on  his  part. 
He  may  have  thought  it  impossible  that  Hezekiah,  impov- 
erished by  long  tribute-giving,  could  pay  the  fine  he 
imposed.  The  effect  produced  by  the  prompt  "  raising  " 
of  the  money,  according  to  the  unconditional  pledge  of 
Hezekiah,  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  release  of  Padl, 
and  the  early  prospect  of  his  being  replaced  in  Ekron,  the 
other  leading  insurrectionary  state.  Sinacherib,  at  all 
events,  kept  his  eye  on  Jerusalem.  He  well  knew  that 
the  strong  Egyptian  party  there  needed  watehing,  and 
before  long  he  suspected,  or,  perhaps,  was  informed,  of 
renewed  negotiations  (2  K.  xviii.  20  i.y  This  justified  a 
second  attempt  on  Jerusalem.  That  perfidious  city  must 
at  last  be  made  what  Asshur  had  manifestly  designed  it  for, 
an  Assyrian  stronghold.  Sargon's  policy  of  clemency  in 
Palestine  (§  364,  625)  must  not  be  carried  too  far;  Jeru- 
salem, at  least,  must  share  the  fate  of  her  sister  capital, 
Samaria.  Hence  the  sending  of  the  Assyrian  army  to 
Jerusalem,  described  in  2  K.  xviii.  17;  cf.  Isa.  xxii.  6  f. 
It,  we  may  suppose,  resumed  also  the  work  of  destruction 
and  spoliation  among  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judah,  this 
time  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  capital  (cf.  §  686). 

1  Isaiah,  in  Ch.  xxxiii.  8,  accuses  Sinacherib  of  having  ^*  broken  the 
covenant.'^  But  in  this  he  does  not  necessarily  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
Assyrians  alone.  The  *^ covenant^*  was,  ol  coarse,  the  agreement  made 
xxj^n  the  payment  of  the  fifne  by  Hezekiah,  including  the  promise,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  to  leave  Jerusalem  unmolested. 
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§  697.  Meanwhile,  Jerusalem  was  a  scene  of  excitement 
and  confusion  and  the  clash  of  opposing  interests.  The 
Egyptian  and  revolutionary  party,  though  still  secretly 
active,  had  proved  themselves  but  sorry  counsellors.  Their 
influence  and  prestige  began  to  decline  with  the  advance 
of  the  Assjrrians  into  the  home-land,  and  must  have  re- 
ceived notable  shocks  with  the  decision  of  Hezekiah  to 
buy  off  Sinacherib  (§  688),  the  capture  of  Ekron  (§  695), 
and,  above  all,  with  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  tardy 
Egyptian  army  of  relief  (§  694).  The  state  of  affairs  in 
the  capital  is  vividly  pictured  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xxii.)  as  he 
looks  out  from  his  prophetic  watch-tower  over  Kidron, 
"  the  valley  of  vision "  (xxii.  1,  6),  now  filled  with  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  Sinacherib  and  the  contingents 
from  his  subject  states.^  This  chapter  is,  in  fact,  more 
important  for  its  historical  information  than  for  its  ethical 
value.  From  it  we  gather  that  although  a  general  and 
strenuous  endeavour  was  made  to  improve  the  defences  of 
the  city  (§  698),  a  fierce  struggle  was  still  going  on  between 
the  two  leading  parties.  It  would  seem  that  the  palace 
faction,  who  had  had  their  way  so  far  in  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary measures,  and  who  were  responsible  for  the  coup  dUitat 
in  Ekron  and  the  understanding  with  Egypt,  were  under 
the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  a  certain  Shebna,  the  king's 
chancellor  (literally,  "  cape-taker,  manager,"  or  the  *'  con- 
troller of  the  household,"  xxii.  16 ;  §  522).  This  man 
was  apparently  of  foreign  origin  (v.  16),  and  possibly  an 
Aramaean,  if  anything  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  form  of 
the  name.  He  was  specially  obnoxious  to  Isaiah  as  the 
head  and  front  of  a  pernicious  clique  and  a  baneful  policy. 
And  now  that  this  untheocratic  party  had  been  discredited 

^  Indicated,  according  to  genuine  Hebrew  fashion,  by  the  naming 
of  two  prominent  sections,  the  troops  from  Elam  and  those  from  Kir 
(2  K.  xvi.  0 ;  Am.  i.  5 ;  iz.  7).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Assyrian  kings 
never  mention  the  nationalities  of  their  dependent  or  auitiliary  troops, 
These  are  called  indiscriminately  and  collectively  ^*  soldiers  of  (the  god) 
Asshur,*'  a  striking  evidence  at  once  of  the  centralism  of  Semitic  govern- 
ment  and  the  strength  of  the  religions  sentiment  (§  57). 
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by  the  course  of  events,  Isaiah  takes  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  it  a  death-blow.  Against  its  leader,  Shebna,  he 
fulminates  in  terrific  tones,  which  bespeak  the  concentrated 
wrath  and  contempt  nursed  by  years  of  self-restraint. 
The  ambitious  intriguer  is  rebuked  for  his  presumption  in 
preparing  for  himself  a  costly  sepulchre  like  one  of  the 
native-bom  nobles  (v.  16).  He  shall  be  deposed  from  his 
office  and  violently  hurled  from  his  seat  into  exile  and 
obscurity  as  one  throws  a  ball  into  an  open  field  (v.  17  fif., 
26).  His  official  position  is  soon  to  be  taken  by  the  faith- 
ful counsellor  Eliakim,  to  whom  will  be  safely  entrusted 
"  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  "  (vs.  20-24).  The  threat 
was  not  wholly  fulfilled  at  once.  Eliakim  was,  however, 
made  his  successor,  and  he  himself  was  placed,  possibly  to 
break  his  fall  and  save  the  self-respect  of  the  humiliated 
king,  his  patron,  in  the  inferior  post  of  scribe  (§  699). 
Some  of  the  members  of  his  party  fled  from  Jerusalem, 
perhaps  to  avoid  popular  indignation  as  much  as  to  escape 
the  expected  doom  of  the  city  (xxii.  8).  The  picture  of 
disorder  is  concluded  by  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  other 
unworthy  citizens  who  kept  up  their  reckless  revelry  to 
the  bitter  end,  saying,  *'  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die  "  (v.  13). 

§  698.  The  taking  of  Jerusalem  would  have  been  a 
serious  but  by  no  means  an  impossible  undertaking  for 
the  Assyrian  army.  When  the  invaders  first  appeared  in 
Judah,  the  capital  was  very  inadequately  prepared  for  a 
siege,  and  this  nmy  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  Hezekiah  to  buy  off  the  enemy  (§  688).  But  now, 
upon  Sinacherib's  change  of  policy  and  the  sending  of  his 
army  against  Jerusalem,  measures  were  taken  at  once  to 
fortify  the  city  more  strongly  and  to  provide  an  accessible 
water  supply  for  the  defenders  (Isa.  xxii.  8-11 ;  cf .  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  8-5).  The  fountains  which  were  used  within  the 
city,  and  which  were  ordinarily  allowed  to  send  their 
superfluous  discharge  beyond  the  walls,  were  provided 
with  retaining  reservoirs,  for  the  double  purpose  of  fur- 
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nisliing  an  extra  supply  to  the  besieged,  and  making  water 
generally  inaccessible  to  the  besiegers.  Chief  of  these 
spiings  was  the  great  fountain  of  Siloam.  Its  waters 
had,  possibly  by  Hezekiah  himself  ^  (2  K.  xx.  20),  been 
brought  southwestward  from  Gihon  or  the  "  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  "  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  by  a  famous 
winding  tunnel  1708  feet  long.  This  aqueduct  is  "the 
brook  that  overflowed  in  the  middle  of  the  terrain" 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  Its  redundant  supply  was  now  checked 
from  following  its  wonted  course  to  the  "  Fuller's  Field," 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Ophel,  through  "the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool "  (Isa.  vii.  3),  by  the  formation  of  "  a  reservoir 
between  the  two  walls  for  the  waters  of  the  old  pool" 
(Isa.  xxii.  11).^  The  defects  in  the  city  walls  were 
repaired.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  were  torn 
down  and  the  materials  used  to  form  an  additional  barri- 
cade  against  the  engines  of  the  attacking  army. 

§  699.  If  Jerusalem  should  surrender  on  demand,  so 
much  the  better  for  all  parties.  Such  at  least  was  the 
opinion  and  expectation  of  the  Assyrian  commanders. 
Accordingly,  the  Rabshakeh  (rab  idku^  "  highest  chief "), 

1  It  is  thought,  however,  by  some  (Stade,  GVI.  I,  604 ;  cf .  Sayce,  The 
Higher  Criticism,  etc.,  p.  381  f.)  that  the  language  of  Isa.  viii.  6,  **The 
waters  of  Siloah  that  go  softly,"  can  only  refer  to  the  tunnel  and  its  out- 
flow, which  would  therefore  haye  been  already  In  existence  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz.  The  forms  of  the  letters  on  the  famous  tunnel  inscription,  discovered 
in  1880  by  young  James  Hornstein  and  ^  companion,  cannot  yet  be  assigned 
to  a  particular  date. 

*The  **old  pool"  is  therefore  identical  with  the  "upper  pool,"  as 
would  naturally  be  expected.  The  **  lower  pool,"  whose  waters  were  also 
held  in  check  by  a  reservoir  (Isa.  xxii.  9),  is  to  be  explained  by  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30,  when  it  is  said  that  Hezekiah  "  stopped  the  upper  outflow  of 
the  waters  of  Gihon,  and  directed  them  downwards  on  the  west  side  of  the 
City  of  David."  The  waters  of  Gihon  were  those  which  came  from 
the  Virginia  Spring.  The  *' upper  outflow"  implies  the  "lower  pool" 
and  its  outflow.  Indeed,  traces  have  been  found  of  a  second  tunnel  con- 
ducting from  the  pool  of  Siloam  southwards  to  a  second  pool  (cf.  Sayce, 
I.e.  p.  382).  The  two  pools  probably  sent  their  overflow  in  common  to 
the  reservoir  in  the  Fuller's  Field.  For  the  whole  situation  compare  the 
measures  adopted  b>'  Ahaz  (§  326),  and  see  the  plans  in  Stade«  I,  d90  ff« 
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an  officer  of  diplomatic  as  well  as  military  functions, 
who  accompanied  the  commander-in-chief  (^TurtdrC)  and 
the  lieutenant-general  or  diyision  commander  (rabia  r^e 
*'  chief  of  heads,"  Rabsaris),  summoned  the  city  to  yield. 
The  scene  of  this  memorable  parley  is  one  already  familiar 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Ahaz  (§  826).  It 
was  a  place  of  gi*eat  resort  on  account  of  the  reservoir  out- 
side of  the  walls,  which  in  times  of  peace  was  reached  by 
the  gate  of  the  king's  garden.  Here  he  was  met  by 
Eliakim,  the  king's  chancellor,  Shebna,  the  scribe,  and 
Joah,  the  chronicler.  On  the  wall  were  the  few  defenders 
of  the  city.  Behind  them  stood  a  crowd  of  the  populace, 
who  had  just  now  little  sympathy  with  the  Assyrian  rule. 
For  was  not  Egypt  again  under  arms  and  on  the  march  ? 

§  700.  An  harangue  was  delivered  by  the  Rabshakeh, 
most  admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  the  Judseans  to  resist  the  Great  King,  since 
they  had  no  other  reliance  for  active  conflict  than 
Egypt,  and  Egypt  was  a  stafiE  made  of  a  broken  reed. 
Such  a  characterization  of  Egypt  they  had  repeatedly 
heard  before  as  given  by  their  own  prophet  Isaiah  (cf. 
Isa.  XXX.  3-7).  Thus  the  Assyrian  legate  could  appeal 
to  a  familiar  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  prevailing  policy. 
He  then  uses  a  much  more  specious  plea.  Believing,  as 
did  all  ancient  Semites,  in  the  potency  of  every  national 
god,  he  ingeniously  appeals  to  what  must  have  been  the 
popular  sentiment  even  in  Jerusalem  with  regard  to  the 
intent  and  purport  of  Hezekiah's  reforms  in  religious 
worship  (2  K.  xviii.  22;  cf.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.).  The 
removal  of  the  *'  high  places  "  was  doubtless  regarded  as 
contributing  to  the  prestige  of  Jerusalem  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  Judah.  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  even 
the  Jerusalemites  believe  that  to  deprive  Jehovah  of  his 
local  sanctuaries  was  to  abridge  his  authority  and  lower 
him  in  comparison  with  the  gods  of  the  surrounding  peo- 
ples.    Thus  his  power  for  ofifence  or  defence  would  be  of 
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comparatively  little  account.  He  then  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  to  trust  to 
Egypt  for  chariots  and  horsemen,  saying  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  muster  two  thousand  riders,  if  that  number 
of  Assyrian  horses  were  offered  to  them  for  the  purpose. 
Finally  he  assei'ted,- perhaps  sincerely,  that  Jehovah  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  march  against  Jerusalem  and 
destroy  it. 

§  701.  At  this  point  the  Judaite  officials,  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  adroit  appeals  upon  the  half-hearted  guardians 
of  the  city,  begged  the  legate  not  to  continue  to  speak 
"  Judaic,"  but  "  Aramaic,"  with  which  all  diplomatists 
were  familiar  (xviii.  26).  The  Rabshakeh,  feeling  that 
his  command  of  the  language  of  the  country  had  given 
him  an  unexpected  power  over  the  natives,  retorted  that 
his  mission  really  was  not  to  the  king  and  nobles,  but  to 
the  common  soldiers,  whose  persistence  in  the  defensive 
would  involve  the  whole  population  in  the  extremest  and 
most  revolting  necessities  of  a  protracted  siege  (v.  27). 
He  then  resumed  his  appeals  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
urging  the  people  not  to  be  deceived  by  Hezekiah  into 
continued  resistance  to  the  Great  King,  but  to  submit  to 
the  terms  of  surrender  offered  by  him,  making  him  at  the 
same  time  a  substantial  propitiatory  gift  (v.  31,  cf.  2  K. 
V.  16).  They  would  thus  be  allowed  at  least  to  live  upon 
the  products  of  their  own  country,  till  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  campaign  they  would  be  taken  to  another  land  as 
fertile  and  productive  as  their' own.  Otherwise  their  fate 
would  be  sealed,  for  no  god  had  as  yet  been  able  to  deliver 
his  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  The 
Syrian  cities  captured  and  destroyed  within  recent  years 
had  appealed  in  vain  to  their  gods  for  deliverance,  and 
Jehovah  would  prove  like  unto  them  (vs.  32-85). 

§  702.  The  harangue  was  listened  to  in  sile;ice ;  and 
with  their  garments  rent,  as  the  symbol  of  woe  and  des- 
peration, Hezekiah's  men  told  their  unhappy  king  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Assyrian.      There  was  but  one  in  aU 
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Jerusalem  to  whom  Hezekiah  could  turn  for  help  —  the 
man  whose  saving  counsel  had  been  neglected  by  king 
and  people,  with  the  result  that  the  kingdom  had  been  all 
but  destroyed  and  its  utter  destruction  was  now  impending. 
The  king  knew  all  along  that  Isaiah  had  the  ear  of  Jehovah, 
and  now  he  begs  of  liim  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  "the 
remnant  that  is  left"  (2  K.  xix.  1-5).  But  Isaiah  had 
already  received  the  word  of  promise,  and  he  returned 
the  king  the  cheering  answer  that  he  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  threats  of  the  tyrant,  that  Sinacherib  would  hear 
something  that  would  send  him  back  to  his  own  land,  and 
that  his  death  should  be  one  of  violence  (vs.  6,  7). 

§  703.  The  deliverance  did  not  follow  at  once.  But 
it  finally  came  in  very  unexpected  fashion.  The  legate 
returned  to  report  to  his  master  his  observations  and  the 
effect  of  his  summons.  Meanwhile  Lachish  had  fallen,  and. 
Sinacheiib's  headquarters  were  transferred  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Libnah.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession 
the  Egyptian  incursion  and  defeat,  the  fall  of  Ekron,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine. 
To  aid  in  the  conflict  with  the  Egyptians  the  Assyrian 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem;  but  the  siege 
was  not  abandoned.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Assyrian 
king,  only  to  be  repulsed  (Isa.  xxxiii.  7).  Grief  and  con- 
sternation overwhelmed  Jerusalem,  when  Sinacherib  sent 
a  special  set  of  messengers  with  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  to 
reinforce  the  demand  of  the*  Rabshakeh  for  surrender.  In 
this  the  former  arguments  and  threats  were  substantially 
repeated  (2  K.  xix.  &-13). 

§  704.  No  reply  was  made  to  the  message.  Hezekiah 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  Jerusalem  might  be  saved 
from  the  hand  of  Sinacherib  (vs.  14-19).  Then  Isaiah 
announced  to  him  in  Jehovah's  name  that  his  prayer  was 
heard:  that  Sinacherib,  who  .like  the  other  kings  of 
Assyria  was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah 
to  work  his  will  among  the  nations,  would  be  led  back  by 
the  way  he  had  come ;  that  the  now  desolate  country  of 
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Judah  would  within  twd  years  be  restored  to  its  former 
productiveness  and  prosperity,  and  the  remnant  of  Judah 
should  be  preserved.  Sinacherib  should  not  appear  before 
the  city  as  its  besieger,  but  should  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try, leaving  Jerusalem  intact  (vs.  20-34).  What  might 
now  have  happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  Jerusalem  would  soon  have 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Even  with  the  precautions 
above  described  (§  698)  and  the  strong  natural  defences 
of  the  city,  the  princes  were  little  disposed  to  stand  the 
threatened  siege.  But  the  fears  of  the  Jerusiilemites 
and  the  well-grounded  hopes  of  the  Assyrians  were  alike 
disappointed.  The  Hebrew  record  tells  the  story :  "  And 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of 
Assyria  one  hundred  and  eighty  and  five  thousand,  and 
when  people  arose  in  the  morning,  behold,  all  of  those  men 
were  dead  corpses "  (Isa.  xxxvii.  86 ;  of.  2  E.  xix.  85, 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  21). 

§  705.  Certain  questions  are  of  prime  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  account.  We  ask,  in  what  historical 
connection  the  event  occurred,  and  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  infliction.  There  is  grave  difficulty  in  these 
questions,  and  they  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  one 
another.  As  contributing  in  some  slight  degree  to  the 
solution,  the  account  of  Herodotus  (II,  141)  may  appro- 
priately be  given  here:  ''After  him  [Sabakon  the  Ethi- 
opian] a  priest  of  Hephaestus  [i.e.  Ptah]  came  to  the 
throne  whose  name  was  Sethon  [t.«.  Seti].  He  made  the 
military  class  among  the  Egyptians  of  little  account,  and 
ignored  them  as  though  he  were  independent  of  their  aid. 
He  dishonoured  them  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by 
taking  from  them  their  lands,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  kings  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  acres  for  each  man.  After  a  time  Sanacharib,  king 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians,  led  a  great  army  against 
Egypt.  Then  the  soldiery  refused  to  succour  the  Egyp- 
tians.    The  priest  then,  being  reduced  to  great  straits, 
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repaired  to  the  temple;  and  to  the  image  of  his  god  he 
bewailed  the  perils  in  which  he  was  involved.  While 
he  was  lamenting,  sleep  fell  upon  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  in  vision  as  though  the  god  wei*e  standing  by  him  and 
encouraging  him,  saying  that  he  would  incur  no  misfort- 
une if  he  marched  against  the  army  of  the  Arabians,  for 
he  himself  would  supply  him  with  defenders.  Trusting  to 
this  apparition,  he  took  vnth  him  such  of  the  Egyptians  as 
were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  encamped  in  Pelusium, 
since  this  was  the  key  to  the  country.  But  none  of  the 
warrior  class  would  accompany  him,  only  traders  and  handi- 
craftsmen and  market-people.  After  they  had  arrived 
there,  an  army  of  field-mice  fairly  inundated  their  ene- 
mies in  the  night  time,  gnawing  apart  their  quivers,  their 
bowB,  and  their  shield-stmps,  so  that  on  the  following  day, 
being  deprived  of  their  weapons,  they  were  put  to  flight, 
and  many  of  them  fell.  And  this  king,  imaged  in  stone, 
still  stands  in  the  temple  of  HephsBStus,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  mouse,  and  bearing  an   inscription  which  says: 

*LeT  him  who  looks  upon  me  FEAR  THE  GODS.'" 

§  706.  This  extract  from  the  garrulous  Greek  traveller 
illustrates  extremely  well  the  growth  of  legend  and  myth 
out  of  an  event  of  national  importance  in  a  superstitious  age. 
But  the  substratum  of  fact  in  the  story  is  evident  enough. 
The  fine  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  invading  king,  his 
nationality,  the  vivid  recollection  of  a  great  deliverance, 
and  the  survival  of  the  commemorative  monument,  all 
attest  the  reality  of  the  invasion  as  well  as  its  sudden  and 
apparently  supernatural  repulse.  That  Arabians  are  men- 
tioned along  with  Assyrians  is  not  due,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, to  the  circumstance  that  large  numbers  of  Arab 
nomads  had  made  a  settlement  among  the  Babylonians. 
It  rather  points  to  an  impressment  by  Sinacherib  of  Arsr 
bian  auxiliaries  into  his  service  (cf.  §  708). 

§  707.  The  calamity  which  led  to  the  I'etreat  is  natu- 
rally regarded  as  having  been  an  attack  of  pestilence. 
Infectious   diseases  destroy  life   more  rapidly  than  any 
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other  scourge  of  the  race  except  war,  of  which  they  are 
often  the  consequence  (Amos  iv.  10).  They  are  also 
ascribed  specially  to  the  intervention  of  the  "angel  of 
Jehovah  *'  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16  ff. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  12).  The 
number  destroyed  is  indeed  great ;  but  it  has  been  equalled 
and  surpassed  by  other  historic  plagues.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  certain,  to  the  present  writer  at  least,  whether  the 
number  was  not  originally  written  6180.  In  the  text  of 
Kings  it  is  said  that  "  the  ^  angel  of  Jehovah '  went  forth 
that  night;"  but  the  word  "that"  is  not  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  while  all  reference  to  the  night  generally  is  ex- 
cluded from  both  Isaiah  and  Chronicles.  It  would  really 
appear  as  though  the  idea  of  a  nocturnal  visitation  had 
been  suggested  to  some  late  editor,  as  in  the  Egyptian  story, 
by  the  wide-spread  belief  of  the  people,  of  the  East  that 
destructive  supernatural  agencies  generally,  and  especially 
demons  of  disease,  are  busiest  at  night.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  clear  that  we  need  not  assume  that  the  loss  of  the 
Assyrians  was  suffered  in  a  single  night.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  version  of  the  affair  given  by  Herod- 
otus, the  mice  which  gnawed  the  bowstrings  of  the  "Assyr- 
ians and  Arabians"  are  the  popular  prosaic  working  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  mouse  is  a  symbol  of  pestilence  (1  Sam. 

vi.  4  i.y 

§  708.  As  to  the  locality,  there  is  strong  antecedent 
probability  against  Jerusalem  or  the  neighbourhood.  Much 
more  likely  is  it  to  have  been  the  region  indicated  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that 
the  country  about  Pelusiura,  the  district  in  question,  has 
always  been  notorious  for  the  deadly  miasma  arising  from 
its  bogs  and  marshes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Sinacherib's  ultimate  aim,  like  that  of  his  successors, 
was  to  gain  possession  of  Egypt,  the  great  goal  of  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  conquest.  It  was  therefore  quite 
natural  that,  after  the  fall  of  Ekron,  he  should  seek  to 
follow  up  his  victory  at  Elteke  and  the  capture  of  Lachish 

1  See  Note  18  iu  Appendix. 
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by  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  his 
rear  by  taking  and  occuppng  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  the 
Egyptian  legend  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  imply  that 
an  invasion  of  the  country  by  Sinacherib  had  actually 
been  undertaken.  Further,  it  is  certain  that  the  Assyrians 
carried  on  war  at  this  time  in  Arabia  beyond  what  is  re- 
corded either  in  Sinacherib's  own  annals  or  in  the  Hebrew 
records.  E^arhaddon  relates  (see  §  755)  that  Hazael,  a  king 
of  the  Arab  country,  whose  fortress  Adumu  had  been  taken 
by  Sinacherib,  came  to  him  to  Nineveh  to  beg  back  from 
him  his  ancestral  gods.  This  circumstance  indicates  that 
the  operations  of  the  Assyrians  in  this  campaign  were  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  Palestine.  Finally,  it  is  unmis- 
takably implied  in  the  oracle  of  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  25)  that 
Sinacherib  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The 
words  are  here  put  into  his  mouth :  "  With  the  sole  of  my 
foot  I  will  dry  up  all  the  channek  of  Egypt."  He  regarded 
the  arms  of  the  Nile  and  the  canals  of  the  Delta  as  being 
already  crossed  by  his  army  as  though  they  were  dry  land — 
so  sure  was  he  of  an  immediate  triumph  in  Egypt. 

§  709.  The  occurrences  after  the.  taking  of  Ekron  may 
now  be  summai*ized  as  follows :  The  siege  of  Lachish  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  Libnah  was  ako  captured. 
By  this  means  Sinacherib  felt  secure  against  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  Judah  to  combine  with  its  Egjrptian  allies. 
He  hoped  also  to  make  an  end  of  Judaite  independence* 
But  as  he  could  not  spare  a  large  body  of  troops  from  his 
projected  expedition,  he  sent  his  legate  with  a  small  guard, 
expecting  that  Jerusalem  would  be  terrified  into  surrender. 
Meanwhile  he  made  incursions  into  Arabia,  and  put  off 
the  attack  on  Jerusalem,  intimidated  and  helpless  as  it 
was,  till  after  he  should  have  had  his  triumph  over  the 
Egyptians.  This  he  now  proceeded  to  secure.  But  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelusium  his  army  was  attacked  by  pesti- 
lence; and  the  far  inferior  troops  of  the  prince  of  the  Delta 
awaiting  him  at  the  border,  were  encouraged  to  advance 
upon  the  invaders,  who  thought  it  best  to  beat  a  retreat. 
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About  the  same  time  he  heard  news  of  disturbances  in  the 
far  east.  This  report  (cf.  Isa.  xxxvii.  7),  combined  with 
the  decimation  of  his  army  by  the  plague,  led  him  to  march 
by  the  speediest  route  along  the  coast  and  back  to  Nineveh. 
Thus  not  only  Egjrpt,  but  Jerusalem  was  rescued.^ 

§  710.  The  campaign  of  Sinacherib  in  Palestine, 
fraught  as  it  was  with  the  most  fateful  issues  for  the  king- 
dom and  people  of  Jehovah,  evoked  in  its  various  stages 
the  prophetic  voices  in  extraordinary  profusion.  The 
crowning  proclamation  of  deliverance  in  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  danger  and  dread  (§  702,  704)  marked  the  climax 
of  Isaiah's  career.  It  vindicated,  in  a  manner  unexampled 
in  all  Israelitish  history,  the  Prophet's  twofold  claim  and 
function,  to  be  the  accredited  commissioner  of  Jehovah 
and  the  true  guide  and  guardian  of  his  people.  This 
utterance,  so  confident  and  at  the  same  time  so  specific 
and  unambiguous  in  disposing  of  the  most  urgent  practical 
issues  that  had  ever  emerged  in  the  history  of  Judah, 
needs  no  comment  to  show  its  applicability  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time.  But  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  other  prophecies,  which  aim  to  use  the  circumstances  of 
this  season  of  trial  as  occasions  ^^for  teaching,  for  con- 
vincing, for  direction,  for  training  in  righteousness"  (2 
Tim.  iii.  16).  Their  connection  with  the  era  of  Assyrian 
invasion,  though  easily  pointed  out,  is  not  always  specifi- 
cally indicated. 

§  711.  The  prophetic  event  that  came  last  under  our 
review  was  the  symbolical  act  with  its  commentary  recorded 
in  Isa.  XX.  (§  658  f.).  Between  the  end  of  the  three  years, 
during  which  the  humiliation  of  Egypt  was  enacted  before 
the  men  of  Jerusalem  for  a  warning  against  the  cherished 
alliance  (v.  3  f .),  and  the  time  of  the  next  extant  prophecy, 
there  occurred  the  accession  of  Sinacherib,  followed  by 
the  agitation  among  the  Western  peoples  which  precipi- 
tated upon  them  the  descent  of  the  Assyrian  army.  During 
the  time  of  negotiation  and  growing  disaffection  (§  652  ff.), 

1  See  Note  14  in  Appendix. 
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Isaiah  uttered  a  striking  series  of  prophecies,  of  which  we 
have  a  carefully  edited  summaiy  in  ch.  xxix.-xxxii.  A 
leading  note  of  this  group  is  the  certain  calamitous  result 
of  leaning  upon  Egypt.  In  so  far  the  utterances  in  ques- 
tion are  the  natural  sequel  and  development  of  tlie  line  of 
address  pursued  in  ch.  xviii.-xx.  But  here  these  results 
are  clearly  foreseen ;  and  while  shown  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  false  and  foolish  policy,  they  are  traced 
plainly  and  faithfully  to  their  ultimate  roots  in  .the  sins  of 
the  people.  The  two  middle  chapters  of  the  group  (xxx., 
xxxi.)  are  characterized  by  plainness  of  speech  and  specific 
allusions  to  definite  events.  The  fijst  of  the  series  and  the 
last  (xxix.,  xxxii.)  abound  in  mystical  lore,  and  in  allu- 
sions, more  or  less  thinly  veiled,  both  to  the  impending  dis- 
tress and  the  future  deliverance. 

§  712.  In  ch.  xxix.,  Jerusalem,  symbolized  by  the  pet 
name  "Ariel"  or  "God's  Lion,"  is  warned  that  after  a 
calendar  year  (marked  by  the  regular  "  feasts  ")  had  gone 
round,  it  would  be  encompassed  by  a  besieging  army 
drawn  from  many  nations.  It  should  be  brought  near  to 
utter  extinction,  so  near  that  its  once  vigorous  and  flourish- 
ing life  is  compared  to  that  of  a  jibbering  ghost  (xxix.  1-4). 
And  yet  the  multitude  of  the  foes  that  hunger  and  thirst 
to  possess  Jerusalem  should  be  baffled.  They  are  to  be 
rudely  awakened  out  of  their  dreams  of  conquest  and 
spoliation,  while  already  gloating  over  their  expected  prey; 
and  are  to  vanish  from  about  her  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 
For  Jehovah  will  come  "with  thunder  and  with  earth- 
quake, and  mighty  noise,  with  whirlwind  and  tempest, 
and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire,"  so  that  like  fine  dust 
and  chafl?  they  shall  be  swept  away  utterly,  and  in  a 
moment  (xxix.  5-8). 

§  713.  But  the  prophet  feels  that  this  revelation  is 
unintelligible  to  his  hearers.  Even  the  spiritual  guides 
of  the  people  are  blind  to  his  teaching,  and  stumble  about 
helplessly,  with  a  woree  than  physical  intoxication  (of. 
xxviii.  7).     All  true  disclosures  of  Jehovah's  will  are  to 
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them  as  a  sealed  book  (of.  Rev.  v.  2),  which  even  the 
educated  cannot  read,  much  less  the  uninitiated  multitude 
(xxix.  9-12).  The  explanation  is  that  their  habit  of  mere 
ceremonial  and  lip  worship  has  estranged  their  "heart"  or 
spiritual  faculty  from  God,  and  led  them  to  substitute 
empty  traditional  formularies  for  the  spontaneous  worship 
of  the  soul  (xxix.  13).  For  this  reason  not  only  was  the 
'*  vision  "  strange,  but  the  "  work  "  of  Jehovah,  or  the  fur- 
ther manifestation  of  his  will  in  their  own  history,  must 
continue  to  be  "wonderful"  or  inexplicable  to  them  (xxix. 
14).  The  infatuated  leaders  of  the  people  have  a  work 
and  plan  of  their  own.  Ignoring  the  divinely  authenti- 
cated counsel,  they  develop  for  themselves  a  characteristic 
policy.  And  as  it  runs  counter  to  the  will  of  Jehovah, 
they  feel  it  necessary  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  to  conceal 
their  plans  from  the  prophet  under  the  vain  persuasion 
that  they  thus  escape  the  scrutiny  of  God  himself.  They 
thereby  reveal  an  unheard-of  degree  of  audacity  as  well  as 
of  stupid  perversity  (xxix.  16-16). 

§  714.  But  such  insensate  dulness  and  blindness  shall 
not  continue  to  prevail.  At  least  the  poor  and  humble, 
misgruided  and  defrauded  as  they  have  been,  shall  be  disen- 
chanted and  inwardly  illumined.  Deaf  ears  shall  be  un- 
stopped to  hear  and  blind  eyes  opened  to  see  the  word  of 
Jehovah's  messenger  recorded  for  their  enlightenment. 
Thus  a  spiritual  transformation  shall  take  place  which 
shall  transmute  the  uncultivated  Lebanon  of  their  minds 
and  hearts  into  a  fruitful  field  of  knowledge  and  joy.  On 
the  other  hand  what  now  seems  a  fruitful  field  shall  be 
turned  into  a  forest.  It  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
oppressors  without  and  the  mockers  within  the  community, 
of  the  pettifogging  word-twister,  and  the  crafty  corrupter 
and  perverter  of  judgment,  all  of  whom  shall  vanish  and 
be  no  more  (xxix.  17-21).  He  who  redeemed  Abraham 
shall  not  leave  Israel  to  shame  and  humiliation.  His  work 
of  regeneration,  manifested  among  the  chosen  sons  of  God, 
shall  win  over  his  people  to  worship  and  reverential  awe. 
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Thus  shall  misiguided  souls  rightly  discern  the  truth ;  and 
querulous  doubters  shall  meekly  accept  instruction  (xxix. 
22-24). 

§  715.  The  second  of  this  group  of  discourses  indicates 
plainly  the  practical  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
opponents  of  Isaiah  — the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  party 
which  was  leading  the  people  of  Judah  to  ^^  shame  and 
confusion  and  sudden  destruction."  The  "woe"  that 
was  denounced  in  ch.  xxix.  15  against  those  who  con- 
cealed their  workings  from  Jehovah  and  his  prophet,  is 
here  invoked  (ch.  xxx.  1)  against  Jehovah's  "unruly 
children."  The  ground  of  the  infliction  is  that  they  had 
adopted  an  active  policy,  and  woven  a  web  of  inter- 
national complications,  without  seeking  counsel  and  in* 
spiration  from  him.  They  were  cementing  an  alliance 
with  Egypt,  and  in  order  to  secure  its  ratification  were 
sending  ambassadors  of  princely  rank  to  the  capitals  of 
petty  kingdoms  in  the  Delta.  These,  then,  should  reap 
no  profit  from  their  mission,  but  only  shame  and  reproach. 
Nay  further :  in  their  insane  desire  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  empire  of  the  Nile,  they  send  presents  of  their  richest 
treasures  upon  heavily  laden  beasts  of  burden,  through  re- 
gions infested  by  ravenous  beasts  and  deadly  serpents,  on  to 
the  Ethiopian  capital  (§  347).  Even  this  laborious  self- 
abasement  should  be  without  result.  "  For,"  the  Prophet 
says,  "Egypt's  help  is  vanity  and  emptiness,  therefore  I 
have  called  her  '  Rahab  the  Do-nothing ' "  (xxx.  1-7).^ 

§  716.  The  Prophet  is  bidden  to  post  up  this  senten- 
tious word-picture  in  a  conspicuous  place  for  the  benefit 
of  contemporaries,  and  to  record  it  in  his  roll  as  a  testi- 
mony for  future  ages.  For  the  infatuation  of  Judah  with 
the  idea  of  Egyptian  protection  is  inveterate.  And  the 
repugnance  of  the  rebellious,  deceitful  people  of  Jehovah 
to  hear  anything  but  agreeable  and  congenial  oracles  from 
Him,  or  even  to  tolerate  his  moral  government  is  incorrigi- 
ble (xxx.  8-11).     But  their  despite  of  his  word,  and  their 

1  See  Note  15  in  Appeudiz. 
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tiTist  in  crookedness  and  perverseness,  give  them  only  a 
fancied  security ;  their  iniquity  of  itself  has  made  a  flaw 
in  their  defences,  which  shall  soon  end  in  a  complete  and 
sudden  collapse,  and  a  deadly  breach  for  the  entrance  of 
their  enemies.  Their  destruction  then  will  be  like  that 
of  a  potter's  vessel  when  no  fragment  is  found  large 
enough  to  carry  a  live  coal  or  hold  a  sup  of  water  (xxx. 
12-14).  God  had  given  them  often  enough  the  saving 
counsel;  "through  returning  and  resting  ye  shall  get  de- 
liverance ;  in  quiescence  and  trust  shall  be  your  strength," 
but  they  did  not  care  to  listen.  They  said,  "  No ;  we  will 
fly  on  hoi-ses  and  ride  on  swift  steeds."  But  their  only 
chance  to  show  their  swiftness  will  be  to  flee  before 
swifter  pursuers,  a  handful  of  whom  will  put  a  thousand 
to  rout.  In  the  country  thus  shorn  of  its  people,  what 
was  once  a  tree  of  the  forest  surrounded  by  countless 
companions,  shall  become  a  beacon  pole  alone  upon  the 
hills,  a  wai-ning  instead  of  a  defence  (xxx.  16-17). 

§  717.  These  threatenings  are,  however,  in  large  part 
conditional,  depending  on  the  attitude  of  the  people 
when  the  work  of  destruction  has  begun.  Therefore, 
Jehovah  will  wait  before  striking  the  final  blow,  listen- 
ing for  the  cry  of  his  rebellious  but  penitent  children. 
Just  because  he  is  "  a  God  who  sets  things  right,"  ^  those 
who  wait  for  him  receive  a  blessing  that  comes  through 
his  grace  and  mercy,  and  to  those  who  dwell  in  Zion,  his 
chosen  abode,  is  promised  an  end  of  sorrow  and  weeping 
(xxx.  18, 19).  But  such  a  deliverance  is  not  to  be  vouch- 
safed as  a  capricious  or  arbitrary  boon.  The  "  bread  of 
adversity  and  water  of  affliction  "  (cf.  the  sarcasm  of  the 
Rabshakeh,  xxxvi.  12)  are  to  have  their  divinely  ap- 
pointed uses.  Ministers  of  Jehovah,  long  neglected  and 
mute,  are  to  be  welcomed  to  the  seat  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  be  looked  up  to  as  the  true  guides  of  the  nation. 
The  people  shall  there   be   directed  infallibly  as  to  the 

straight,  sure  path  of  national  honour  and  duty.    Another 

- — 

^  See  note  to  §  467. 
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sure  oonsequence  will  be  that  the  false  worship  of  Jeho* 
yah  will  be  wholly  forsworn,  and  the  richly  gilded  and 
silvered  images  be  flung  away  with  loathing  and  con- 
tempt (xxx.  20-22).  This  religious  transformation  shall 
have  its  accompaniment  and  counterpart  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  whose  languishing  industries,  especially 
agriculture  and  its  prerequisite  irrigation,  shall  flourish 
again  after  the  repulse  of  the  Assyrian  invaders  and  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  discredited  bulwarks  of  national 
defence.  And  then  when  Jehovah  has  bound  up  his 
people's  wounds,  and  healed  the  contusions  and  bruises 
of  the  state  (cf .  i.  5),  the  now  regenerated  land  shall  be 
so  full  of  hope  and  gladness  that  its  condition,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  gloom,  shall  be  as  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon,  or  like  the  splendour  of 
the  sun  raised  to  a  sevenfold  brilliancy  (xxx.  28-26). 

§  718.  This  vision  of  a  glory  for  Zion  truly  Messianic 
does  not,  however,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Prophet,  but 
rather  reveals  to  him  more  clearly  the  doom  that  must  first 
be  fulfilled  by  the  foes  of  Israel.  The  catastrophe  is 
brought  on  by  the  appearing  of  the  self-revealing  God  ("the 
name  of  Jehovah"),  accompanied  by  those  sympathetic 
commotions  in  the  material  world  which  the  Hebrew  seers 
and  poets  habitually  represent  as  part  of  the  pomp  and 
terror  of  the  vengeful  Deity  intervening  on  behalf  of  his 
chosen  (cf .  Ps.  xviii. ;  li. ;  Mic.  i. ;  Hab.  iii.,  etc.).  In  the 
fire  and  smoke  which  are  the  outbreathings  of  his  wrath,  he 
sweeps  along  like  an  overwhelming  torrent,  that  makes  the 
victims  surge  to  and  fro  till  they  perish  from  exhaustion. 
At  the  same  time  they  lose  their  way  in  the  confusion,  like 
wild  beasts  that  are  forced  out  of  their  accustomed  haunts 
(cf.  xxxvii.  29;  Ezek.  xix.  4)  by  the  hunter's  bridle  (xxx. 
27,  28).  At  this  there  is  the  sound  of  rejoicing  among  the 
redeemed  of  Jehovah,  as  free  and  gladsome  as  that  which 
is  heard  in  the  nightly  celebration  of  some  great  festival,  or 
as  the  music  of  the  pipe,  to  whose  strains  pilgrims  wend 
their  way  to  greet  the  Rock  of  Israel  in  Zion  (xxx.  29), 
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In  awful  contrast  to  this  joyful  interlude  is  heard  the 
august  voice  of  Jehovah  in  the  thunder,  and  the  stroke  of 
his  arm  in  the  lightning.^  The  strife  and  rush  and  tumult 
of  the  contending  elements :  the  darting  flame,  the  riven 
storm-cloud,  the  pouring  rain,  and  the  driving  hail,  enhance 
the  terrors  and  grandeur  of  the  sublime  theophany.  As 
peal  follows  peal  and  stroke  follows  stroke,  lighting  upon 
the  devoted  Assyrian,  the  sound  of  the  timbrel  and  the  lute 
is  heard  in  the  camp  of  Israel  in  chorus  with  the  surging 
din  of  Jehovah's  battle  (xxx.  30-82).  Again  the  image  of 
destruction  is  changed.  But  the  horror  is  only  the  more 
intensified,  because  the  figure  is  one  more  hideously  famil- 
iar to  the  hearers.  Instead  of  celestial  flame  and  smoke  it 
is  the  lurid  fires  and  stifling  vapours  of  Tophet  that  are  pre- 
sented as  the  agent  of  the  Assyrian's  doom.  It  is  no  longer 
a  battle,  but  an  immolation.  The  pile  made  high  and  broad 
has  long  been  prepared  for  a  worthy  victim.  It  is  the  Great 
King  himself  that  is  to  be  offered.  And  it  is  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  that  kindles  the  pyre 
(xxx.  88). 

§  719.  Again  the  Prophet  turns  in  indignation  against 
the  obnoxious  party  in  the  state.  With  lack  of  faith  and 
lack  of  insight  at  once,  they  persist  in  going  down  to  Egypt 
for  help  and  staying  themselves  upon  horses  and  chariots 
because  these  are  many  and  strong.  This  policy  of  theirs 
is  self-destructive,  notably  because  the  Egyptians  were 
unreliable  allies,  but  especially  because,  at  the  best,  they 
could  render  only  material  defence.  Along  with  those 
who  have  vainly  sought  their  help  they  shall  stumble  and 
fall,  and  that  by  the  outstretched  arm  of  "  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,"  whom  they  have  ignored  and  defied  (xxxi.  1-3). 
In  contrast  to  such  defenders  the  figure  of  Jehovah  of  hosts 
towers  larger  and  more  portentous  than  ever  in  the  pro- 
phetic vision  as  the  true  protector  of  his  city  and  his  people. 
In  an  image  such  as  Homer  had  already  employed,*  and 

which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  delight  to  use,  the 

■  ■.■■..-  « 

1  Cf .  SheUey'8  **  Cloud."  «  Iliad  xil.  299  £f. ;  xviii.  161  f. 
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champion  of  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  a  lion  gaarding 
his  prey  from  a  band  of  bafBed  shepherds,  whose  only 
weapon  is  their  incessant  and  impotent  shouting.^  And, 
more  expressive  still,  He  appears  as  an  eagle  flitting  to  and 
fro  oyer  the  threatened  nest,  darting  down  upon  and  beat^ 
ing  off  all  intruders  and  assailants.  Thus  shall  Jehovah 
take  his  stand  upon  the  heights  of  Zion  to  do  battle  for  his 
own  (xxxi.  4  f.).  With  another  sudden  but  very  natural 
tui*n  of  thought,  Israel  is  adjured  to  give  its  allegiance 
once  more  to  its  own  faithful  and  devoted  protector.  With 
swiftest  glance  the  prophet's  eye  runs  along  the  eventful 
days,  till  it  pauses  in  view  of  two  much-nlesired  consum- 
mations.  On  the  one  hand  the  fake  gods  of  Israel  are 
cast  down  as  a  manifest  delusion  and  snare ;  on  the  other, 
the  Assyrian  is  overthrown  by  the  sword,  not  of  man,  but 
of  God  (xxxi.  6-9). 

§  720.  Still  farther  sweeps  on  the  prevision  and  brighter 
grows  the  ever-repeding  horizon.  Jehovah  will  at  length 
rule  through  a  king  whose  watchwords  shall  be  ^^  righteous- 
ness and  justice  "  (xxxii.  1).  The  Holy  City  was  not  to 
be  saved  from  imminent  destruction  that  it  should  become 
again  as  of  yore  the  victim  and  haunt  of  those  judicial 
and  governmental  evils  that  were  the  most  noxious  ele<- 
ments  of  its  social  and  domestic  life  (§  593  ff.,  608  f.). 
Freedom  from  merely  material  destruction  was  neither  the 
aspiration  of  the  Prophet  nor  the  purpose  of  Jehovah.  If 
this  were  all  that  Isaiah  strove  and  prayed  for,  his  protest 
against  the  league  with  Egrypt  would  lose  half  its  mean- 
ing ;  for  its  motive  was  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  a  deliver* 
ance  to  be  wrought  by  the  policy  of  those  whose  character 

^  The  "prey  "  of  the  lion  is  only  mentioned  here  as  something  which 
he  sets  himself  to  guard  and  protect  against  all  comers.  There  is  here  no 
indication  that  Jehovah  makes  .a  prey  of  those  whom  he  thus  defends,  as 
though  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  first  to  be  punished  by  his  judgmente 
before  being  shielded  by  his  care.  Much  less  are  we  "to  be  reminded 
how  grim  and  cruel  He  must  sometimes  appear  even  in  His  saving  provi- 
dences** (G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah  I.  243).  Such  a  mixing  of  figures  implies 
▼eiy  unprophetic  and  unpoetic  subtlety. 
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and  actions  weve  bringing  Jehovah's  religion  into  contempt 
and  neglect  No ;  it  was  a  reformed  religious  service,  and 
a  regenerated  society,  that  he  hoped  to  see  emerge  from 
the  impending  fiery  trial.  A  true  ^'  man/'  whose  mission 
it  was  both  to  protect  and  to  comfort,  would  shield  the 
harassed  and  weary  from  the  storms  of  oppression  and 
the  burning  heat  of  adversity  (xxxii.  2).  The  dispensers 
of  justice,  once  blinded  through  prejudice  or  passion  (of. 
xi.  2  f . ;  xxix.  10),  should  then  discern  clearly  and  decide 
impartially  for  the  right,  with  neither  blundering  precipi* 
tation  nor  halting  uncertainty  (xxxii.  8  f.).  Men  would 
appear  as  they  really  were  to  the  newly  awakened  moral 
sense  of  the  community.  The  hollow-hearted  reprobate 
and  the  crafty  rogue  should  no  more  practise  their  knavery 
and  charlatanism  with  impunity.  Their  pernicious  charac- 
ter should  stand  unmasked,  and  their  impositions  upon  the 
needy  and  defenceless  should  cease,  just  as  the  noble- 
hearted  friend  of  the  people  would  be  honoured  and  con* 
tinue  his  beneficent  work  with  the  backing  of  public 
opinion  (xxxii.  5-8). 

§  721.  Again  the  dark  and  disheartening  present  thrusts 
itself  upon  the  Prophet's  view.  If  there  was  one  thing 
more  hopeless  than  another  in  the  condition  of  the  society 
of  the  capital,  it  was  the  self-indulgence  and  luxuriousness 
of  its  women  of  fashion  (§  271,  596).  The  thought,  or 
perhaps  the  sight,  of  them  stirs  him  up  to  bitter  upbraiding 
and  a  definite  announcement  of  the  coming  judgment. 
Remembering  that  their  means  for  self-indulgence  were 
drawn  from  the  ill-requited  toil  of  the  suffering  poor,  his 
disgust  at  their  heartless  indifference  rises  to  uncontrolla- 
ble indignation.  The  careless,  irresponsible  gayety  of  idle, 
frivolous,  pampered  women  is  one  of  the  most  exasperat- 
ing and  discouraging  symptoms  of  any  civilized  society; 
and  to  a  reformer  of  the  insight  and  moral  earnestness  of 
Isaiah,  such  a  spectacle  at  such  a  time  was  more  than 
could  be  calmly  endured.  And  now  the  seer,  as  once 
before  when  moved  to  prophecy  by  the  thought  of  the 
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extravagance  of  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  16  ff.),  speaki 
out  what  he  has  seen  with  the  inward  sight.  What  fate 
80  fitting  for  that  whole  class  of  votaries  of  pleasure  and 
despisers  of  Jehovah  and  his  poor  ones,  as  the  drying  up 
of  the  source  of  supply,  the  desolation  of  that  very  soil 
which  had  yielded  its  choicest  fruits  for  their  selfish  enjoy- 
ment? A  sudden  plunge  is  to  be  made  from  giddy  revelry 
to  sore  privation.  ^  For  a  year  and  more,"  ^  the  people  of 
the  land  have  to  subsist  as  best  they  can  withouli  a  harvest 
or  vintage.  The  fields  and  the  crops  standing  and  garnered 
are  to  be  ravaged,  and  in  the  capital  itself,  destitute  and 
terror^tricken,  the  din  and  bustle  of  stirring  life  will  be 
hushed.  Thorns  and  briers  will  grow  up  everywhere,  tod 
flocks  will  be  pastured  beside  the  watoh*»towers  and  the 
Temple  hill  (xxxii.  9*-14).  The  punishment,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  to  preclude  the  ultimate  regeneration.  The  renew- 
ing spirit  of  Jehovah  will  again  clothe  the  land  with  verd« 
ure  and  the  promise  of  harvest,  and  quietness  and  security 
against  every  foe  will  follow  the  enthronement  of  right* 
eousness  and  justice  (xxxii.  15-18).  Only  the  judgment 
must  first  come;  and  happy  are  those  who  in  faith  and 
confidence  abide  the  visitation  and  are  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  work  of  cultivating  the  renovated  well-watei^d 
land  and  to  enjoy  its  productiveness  (xxxii.  19  f.). 

§  722.  Such  reflections  and  forecasts  of  the  great 
Prophet,  in  view  of  the  expected  Assyrian  invasion,  were 
uttered  after  the  understanding  between  Hezekiah  and 
Merodach-baladan  (§  679 ;  cf .  §  687)  and  the  negotiations 
between  the  court  party  in  Jerusalem  and  Egypt  (§  678, 

697)  and  the  Judaite  intervention  in  Ekron  (§  692)  had 

■  '        '  '     ■  ■  ■      .       ■  ■ 

J  Literally :  *  *  days  beyond  a  year. "  Th  is  phrase  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
xt\x.  1,  since  the  terms  are  not  at  all  analogous.  We  have  to  compare  with 
xsczvii.  30,  where  it  is  qald  that  the  ploughing  and  seeding  wonld,  on  aoconnt 
of  the  devastation  by  the  Assyrians,  be  suspended  not  only  during  the  cor* 
rent,  but  also  during  the  coming  year,  when  all  that  would  spring  up  would 
be  the  product  of  chance  droppings  from  the  preceding  harvest.  In  the  third 
year  agricultural  operations  would  be  fully  resumed.  That  is  to  say,  the 
£aUow  time  would  be  a  inart  of  two  years  or  **  days  beyond  a  year.** 
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given  his  country  a  leading  place  in  the  revolt  of  the  West- 
land,  and  made  it  plain  that  Judah  and  Jeinisalem  would 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  invader's  assaults.  These 
utterances  bring  us  near  the  close  of  702  b.c.  Ch.  xxii., 
whose  c5ntents  are  of  more  historical  than  of  ^^prophet- 
ical" significance,  has  been  already  fully  considered 
(§  697  f.)«  According  to  it  the  Assyrian  troops  are 
now  encamped  before  the  city  (701  B.C.).  The  Egyptian 
policy  and  party  in  Jerusalem  receive  their  death-blow  in 
this  surprising  but  characteristic  outburst.  With  it,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  Prophet's  discourses. 
It  stands  in  point  of  time  between  two  others,  which  illus- 
trate most  completely  both  the  versatile  and  soaring  genius 
of  Isaiah  and  the  order  and  process  of  Providence  and 
Revelation.  I  refer  to  ch.  x.  5-xii.  6,  and  to  ch.  xxxiii.  To 
the  former  of  these  deliverances  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  That  the  situation  here  presented  corresponds 
lather  to  the  invasion  of  Sinacherib  than  to  the  hurried 
march  of  Sargon  has  been  already  shown  (§  688,  687); 
and  its  internal  character  fully  bears  out  the  same  conclu- 
sion. For  example,  the  Prophet  puts  a  boastful  harangue 
into  the  mouth  of  the  invading  king  as  he  approaches 
Jerusalem  (x.  8  ff.),  and  it  differs  only  slightly  from 
the  language  actually  used  by  the  Rabshakeh  when  sum- 
moning the  city  to  surrender  (1  K.  xviii.  88  ff.).  Such 
terms  were  not  suitable  to  any  Assyrian  aggressor  in 
Judah  before  the  time  of  Sinacherib.  Observe  also  that 
"  Jerusalem  "  is  the  objective  point  of  attack  (v.  10  f .), 
which  was  out  of  the  question  for  any  expedition  of 
Sargon. 

§  728.  In  this  magnificent  discourse  Isaiah  gives  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  Oriental  history.  To  him 
there  are  two  principal  nationalities  immediately  involved. 
In  each  of  them  the  supreme  Ruler  of  nations  has  a  special 
concern.  One  of  them  is  the  great  Assyrian  power.  It  is 
now  supreme  in  the  civilized  world.  Its  supremacy  has 
been  gained  by  force  skilfully  organised  and  steadily  ex- 
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ei-ted  as  never  before  in  the  world's  history,  just  as  its 
haughty  ruler  proudly  asserts  (vs.  7,  18).  The  smaller 
kingdoms  east  and  west  go  down  before  it  singly  or  allied 
with  or  without  resistance  (vs.  8  f.,  18  f.).  The  other 
nationality  is  Israel,  or  rather  the  surviving  fragments  of 
what  once  was  Israel.  Crippled  by  disunion  and  misg^ov* 
ernment,  it  is  now  smaller  and  feebler  than  in  the  days  of 
former  Assyrian  conquerors,  and  is  surely  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  gi*eat  subverter  of  the  nations  (vs.  10  f .).  Upon 
Israel  Assyria  is  permitted  to  work  its  will  almost  to  com- 
plete destruction  (v.  6).  With  dramatic  vividness  the 
Great  King  sets  forth  the  might  and  policy  of  his  empire* 
And  it  would  seem  as  if  his  boasts  were  justified.  For 
who  had  been  able  to  stay  the  force  of  his  onset?  and  what 
god  could  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  his  hand?  (v.  11). 
From  the  common-sense  point  of  view  he  was  right.  And 
Isaiah,  who  was  no  mere  common-sense  observer,  neverthe*- 
less  acknowledges  that  of  his  own  deeds  he  had  spoken 
truth  (cf.  xxxvii.  18).  Moreover,  he  would  go  on  as  he 
had  done.  He  would  still  by  force  and  cunning  remove 
the  bounds  of  the  nations,  dethrone  their  princes,  despoil 
them  of  their  treasures,  and  seize  and  deport  their  families, 
taking  up  one  by  one  from  his  home  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  little  resistance  as  one  puts  his  hand  4nto  a  nest 
and  takes  out  the  eggs  or  the  hushed,  unsheltered  nest- 
lings from  whom  the  frightened  mother  Inrd  has  flown. 
Further  still:  when  the  Assyrian  robe  and  spoils  the 
fields  and  homesteads  of  Judah,  the  prophet  as  a  states- 
man and  patriot  declai*es  that  the  fate  of  his  countrymen 
is  a  well-deserved  punishment.  The  paradox — an  object 
lesson  and  typical  example  for  the  ages  —  only  Isaiah  and 
such  as  he  can  solve.  He  puts  into  the  crucible  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  along  with  bis  loyalty  to  Jehovah •  and 
to  his  righteousness,  and  it  comes  forth  as  gold.  It  is 
divine  justice  that,  for  gracious  ends,  is  meting  out  this 
punishment  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian  oppressor.  And 
80  the  truer  patriotism  is  justified. 
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§  724*  But  the  solution  is  inoomplete  till  judgment  is 
given  upon  the  Assyrian  despot.  There  is  a  meaning 
infinitely  profound  and  faivreaching  in  this  drastic  disci* 
pline  of  Jehovah's  people.  One  of  its  lessons  for  the  time, 
and  for  all  time,  is  that  it  is  Jehovah  himself  who  directs 
the  strokp,  and  that,  too,  by  the  hand  of  his  people's  most 
hurtful  foe.  But  this  shows  only  one  side  of  the  swiftly 
unrolling  scroll  of  Providence.  The  ministry  of  destruc* 
tion,  even  of  wholesome  chastening,  cannot  be  perpetual. 
The  vengeful  destroyer  himself  will  come  to  an  end  when 
his  work  is  done  —  the  work  to  which,  all  unconsciously, 
he  was  set  by  Jehovah  himself.  How  singular  again  was 
Isaiah  in  his  judgment  of  Assyria  I  The  vicegerent  of 
Asshur  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  All  Pales* 
tine  was  within  his  grasp.  Jerusalem  seemed  about  to 
fall  before  his  triumphantly  advancing  troops,  whose  march 
from  station  to  station  could  almost  be  followed  from  the 
heights  of  the  hapless  city  (vs.  28  ff.).  Egypt  alone  among 
the  western  lands  was  unsubdued.  But  its  time  also  was 
obviously  near  at  hand,  as  indeed  it  did  yield  to  Assyria 
under  Sinaoherib's  son. 

§  725.  And  yet  the  Prophet  calmly  pronounces  As- 
syria's doom.  While  a  "  remnant "  of  Israel  (vs.  20  ff. 
xxxvii.  4)^  was  to  be  saved  in  perpetuity,  the  boastful, 
remorseless,  resistless  Assyrian  power  was  to  come  to  an 
utter  end  by  Jehovah's  own  hand,  as  soon  as  it  had  sub- 
served his  purpose  (v.  12).  The  boastings  of  the  Great 
King  were  as  vain  and  impotent  as  though  an  axe  or  a  saw 
(cf.  vs.  88  f.)  should  claim  to  be  self-moved  and  disown  the 
driving  and  guiding  hand  of  the  workman;  or  as  if  the 
dtaff  or  the  rod  (cf.  v.  24)  should  arrogate  to  itself  not 
only  the  force  of  the  stroke,  but  power  over  the  striker 
(v.  15),  though  all  the  whUe  Assyria  is  the  rod  and  the 
staff  of  Jehovah  (v.  5).  ^^  Isaiah's  genius  now  supplies 
him  with  a  splendid  figure  with  which  to  depict  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Assyrian  enterprise.  The  serried  battalions  of 
Assyria  appear  to  his  imagination  as  the  trees  of  some  huge 
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foreBt,  irresistible  in  their  strength  and  countless  in  theit 
number,  but  the  light  of  Israel  kindles  majestically  into  a 
flame,  and  at  the  end  of  a  single  day  a  child  may  count 
them  "  (vs.  17-19).^  And  so  prophetic  insight  discerns  the 
essential  weakness,  and  the  elements  of  decay  and  retribu- 
tion, in  the  only  enduring  empire  yet  knovm  to  men.  And 
prophetic  foresight  outruns  a  century's  further  march  of 
conquest,  and  countless  processions  of  captives  and  host- 
ages, who  should  come  to  kiss  the  feet  of  mightier  monarchs 
than  Sinacherib.  ^^  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  stir  up  against 
him  a  scourge,  as  in  the  slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  of 
Oreb  "  (v.  26).  The  view  of  the  advancing  Assyrian  hosts, 
and  the  echo  of  the  heartrending  cries  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  evacuated  villages  (vs.  28  fiF.),  only  serve  to  make 
stronger  the  Grod-given  assurance.  The  warriors  of  Asshur 
were  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  their  leaders  as  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon ;  but,  "  behold,  the  Lord  Jehovah  of 
hosts  lops  off  the  boughs  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  the 
tall  of  stature  are  hewn  down ;  the  lofty  ones  shall  be 
brought  low,  and  he  shall  cut  down  with  iron  the  thickets 
of  the  forest,  and  by  the  majestic  One  Lebanon  shall  fall " 
(vs.  88  f. ;  cf.  15).  It  is  evident  that  the  Prophet  was 
accustomed  to  walk  with  Jehovah  on  rare  and  command- 
ing heights  of  observation  and  prevision. 

§  726.  A  picture  of  the  future,  still  more  profound  and 
far*reaching,  follows  the  promise  of  Israel's  deliverance 
and  the  forecast  of  Assyrians  final  doom.  After  all,  Isaiah's 
main  business  was  that  of  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. To  him  the  revival  of  Israel  and  the  ruin  of 
Assyria  were  no  mere  indication  of  Jehovah's  superiority 
in  strength  and  wisdom  (cf.  x.  18)  to  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions. They  were  the  tokens  and  conditions  of  a  moral  tri- 
umph, of  the  reinstatement  of  the  moral  order  of  Jehovah's 
world,  a  vindication  of  Jehovah's  rightful  title  to  suprem- 
acy among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Thirty  years  before, 
when  the  end  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  was  foreseen 

1  Driver,  Isaiah^  his  Life  and  Times  (London,  NSsbet  4i  Ck>.),  p.  71. 
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to  be  Uie  complete  overthrow  of  the  combination  against 
Judih  (§  826),  the  Prophet  was  filled  with  grief  at  the 
thought  of  the  desolation  as  well  as  the  faithlessness  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom  (cf.  §  329)  ;  but  his  soul  revived  at 
the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  restoration  and  joyous  reunion 
of  the  true  Israel  (ix.  1-5).  Then  he  uttered  the  great 
prophecy  as  to  the  birth  and  royal  nature  of  the  expected 
Immauuel  (ix.  6  f.),  who  should  be  equal  to  the  duties  of 
the  ideal  government  of  the  nation,  and  whose  name  was 
to  be  "the  wonderful  Counsellor,  the  perpetual  Father,^ 
the  god-like  Hero,  the  Prince  of  peace."  So  now  in  the 
throes  of  a  sterner  confiict,  whose  issue  he  sees  just  as 
clearly^  the  prophet  descries  beyond  the  horizon  of  common 
sight  a  similar  scene  pf  peace  and  gladness  (xi.  1-10). 
Again,  as  before  (cf.  ix.  7)  the  pillais  of  the  regenexttted 
kingdom  shall  be  justice  and  righteousness.  From  the 
stem  of  David's  royal  house,  tho.ugh  hewn  so  near  to  the 
earth,  an  offshot  will  arise  to  fulfil  the  real  destiny  and  to 
attain  to  the  ideal  glories  of  that  ancient  and  immortal 
line.  His  attributes,  as  here  set  forth,  are  an  expansion  of 
the  manifold  characterization  of  the  earlier  prophecy.  The 
wonderful  Counsellor,^  the  god-like  Hero,  and  the  perpet- 
ual Protector  are  successively  portrayed  (vs.  2-5 ;  §  608). 
§  727.  Then  in  contrast  with  the  turmoil  of  the  na- 
tions in  arms  (ch.  xvii.  12  f.)  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
marching  warriors  (ch.  ix.  5)  and  the  angry  murmur  of 
the  Assyrian  Jiost,  like  the  growling  of  the  couching  lion, 
or  the  moaning  of  the  sea  (ch.  v.  29  f.),  comes  the  reign  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  throned  in  Mount  Zion.  Under  his 
benign  and  boundless  sway  the  higher  and  lower  creation 
•cease  their  immemorial  strife,  and  in  innocent  mutual  con- 

^  That  is  (cf.  §  431)  a  never-failing  Protector,  not  "  a  father  of  booty," 
as  the  phrase  is  sometimes  rendered,  with  disregard  alike  of  the  context 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  parallelism. 

3  That  so  large  a  rOle  is  here  ascribed  to  the  **  counsellor  **  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration  that  the  highest  function  of  the  ideal  king 
was  to  give  *'  counsel ''  (cf.  1  K.  iii.  28),  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  for  ''king"  (§  86). 
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fideoioe  unite  in  a  universal  and  unbroken  truce  of  God 
(xi.  6-9).  The  secret  spell  that  binds  and  unifies  all  peo- 
I^es  is  the  recognition  of  Jehovah  (v.  9).  To  the  crowned 
son  of  Jesse,  in  his  glorious  resting-place,  the  reconciled 
nations  shall  obme  flocking  (v.  10 ;  cf.  ii.  1  ff.)*  ^^t  first 
and  chief  of  all  shall  return  the  banished  sons  of  an  undir 
yided  Israel.  Ephraim  and  Judah,  no  longer  estranged, 
shall  unite  to  defend  their  own  and  Jehovah's  land.  The 
remotest  regions  shall  restore  the  exiles,  who  shall  speed 
over  the  well-cleared  highways  that  lead  to  the  home-land 
(v.  11-16).  Then  follows  the  hymn  of  grateful  praise 
that  shall  be  sung  by  the  happy  pilgrims  (ch.  xii.)* 

§  728.  The  long  agony  will  now  soon  be  over,  and  Jeru- 
salem be  saved.  Isaiab^  th^  serenity  of  whose  soul  seems 
incapable  of  disturbance,  who  never  misses  the  safe  and 
sure  cross-way  between  the  practical  and  the  contempla- 
tive life,  all  whose  previous  discourses  reveal  absolute 
self-control  even  amid  the  most  appalling  dangers,  and 
perfect  mental  balance  even  in  the  furthest  flight  of  his 
imagination,  at  last  shows  signs  of  intense  excitemenl,  if 
not  of  ecstasy.  His  last  discourse  (ch.  xxxiii.),  ccmceived 
and  uttered  as  the  Assyrian  troops  were  about  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,,  or  perhaps  when  the  news  was  brought 
of  the  disaster  at  Pelusium  (§  704  ff.),  while  entirely 
characteristic  of  Isaiah  in  its  matter,  is  surprisingly  un- 
like his  other  compositions  in  expression.^  Instead  of  the 
accusrtomed  smooth  and  flowing  periods,  we  have  here  ab- 
rupt transitions  and  in  general  an  exclamatory  manner, 
almost,  and  in  some  passages  quite,  of  the  lyrical  style* 

\  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  a  namber  of  recent  critics  that  this 
chapter  was  written  after  the  £xile.  The  surest  test  of  its  authorship  is 
the  fundamental  reference  to  the  moral  and  social  struggle  charaeteristid 
ol  this  whole  period  of  propheoy  from  Amos  to  Miciah.  See  espeeaally  rs* 
14  £F.  Cheyne  in  his  Introduction  (1806,  p.  171)  says  that  the  religions 
ideas  belong  to  the  church  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  decision  depends 
hugely  on  one's  general  critical  standpoint.  In  its  style,  however,  it  does 
not  resemble  Isaiah's  spontaneous  utterances.  In  the  case  of  a  wrttor  of 
Isaiah's  endowments  style  is  not  a  sure  criterion  of  authorship,  , 
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It  is,  however,  of  highly  artistic  sl^ructute.  It  oonsists  of 
two  equal  portions  of  twelve  verses  eftch,  and  each  of 
these  again  equally  subdivided.  This  prophetic  poem 
opens  with  a  forecast  ^  of  the  deserved  ruin  of  the  aggres- 
sive and  treacherous  Assyrian,  who  should  be  paid  in  kind 
when  his  hour  is  come  (v,  1).  A  fervent  prayer  for  Jeho- 
vah's generous  intervention  (v.  2)  is  at  once  followed  by 
a  picture  of  the  tumultuous  dispersion  and  spoliation  of 
the  nations  serving  under  Asshur,  brought  about  in  an* 
swer  to  the  prayer,  and  of  the  enduring  moral  and  spiiitnal 
regeneration  which  Jerusalem  shall  experience  (vs.  8-6). 
Next  comes  a  reminiscence  of  the  people's  disappointment 
and  grief  at  the  rejection  of  the  embatey  (sent  after  the 
first  demand  for  surrender,  §  708),  and  of  the  desolation 
of  the  devastated  land  (vs.  7-9).  Again  comes  the  antith- 
esis :  Jehovah  arises ;  the  plans  of  the  oppressor  are  made 
null  and  void ;  their  own  passionate  outbreathings  of  cruel 
hate  become  a  fire  to  consume  them  (vs.  9-12). 

§  729.  The  second  half  of  the  prophecy  (vs.  18-24) 
forms  of  itself  a  triumphal  ode  of  almost  unequalled 
beauty  ^  and  of  imaginative  splendour  and  sustained  eleva^ 
tion  of  thought  and  feeling  unsurpassed  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. The  scorners  of  Jehovah  and  of  his  teaching  in  Jeru- 
salem (§  648)  are  appalled  and  dismayed  at  this  exhibition 
of  his  might.  Now  comes  the  time  of  proof;  for  the  judg- 
ment is  at  hand.  The  trial  is  by  fire,  the  testing  of  God 
(xxix.  6;  XXX.  27,  80;  §  718):  "who  of  us  can  abide  the 
consuming  fire?  who  of  us  can  abide  the  perpetual  burn- 
ings?" (vs.  18  f.).  The  answer  is  the  vindication  of  the 
whole  prophetic  teaching  (cf.  Ps.  xv. ;  xxiv.  8  f. ;  §  607  ff.). 
"He  that  walketh  in  righteousness  and  speaketh  in  up- 
rightness, he  that  rejecteth  the  gain  of  extortion,  who 
snatcheth  away  his  hand  from  gi'asping  a  bribe,  who  stop- 
peth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  bloodshed,  who  shutteth  his 

1  Most  signally  verified  in  the  wrathful  uprising  of  the  nations  for  the 
destraction  of  Nineveh  in  608  B.C. 
a  Cf .  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets,  p.  864. 
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eyes  from  looking  upon  evil;  be  shall  dwell  amofig;  the 
heights,  his  stronghold  shall  be  rock-built  defenoes;  hU 
bread  is  given  him^  his  water  is  aasui^d'*  (vs.  15,  16). 
The  king  (Hezekiah)  is  soon  to  be  arrayed  in  splendid 
robes  of  royalty,  instead  of  the  garments  of  his  humiliation 
(of.  xzxvii.  1).  The  view  of  the  far^stretching  recovered 
kad  of  Judah  is  now  unhampered  by  any  besieging  army 
(y.  17).  The  teitror  of  the  siege  will  now  be  niatt^r  for 
grateful  reoolleetion:  '^  Where  is  he  that  counted  ont, 
where  is  he  that  weighed  (the  money  paid  to  Sinacherib)  ? 
where  is  he  that  numbered  the  towns  (in  reconnoHriiig)?" 
No  more  shall  the  foreign  speech  of  the  fieree  Assyrian  grate 
harshly  upon  the  ears  of  the  terror^trioken  citizens  (vs.  18i.)« 
§  730.  Most  cheering  of  all,  the  home  of  the  Temple 
and  the  centre  of  JehovaVs  worship  remains  utihai-med  and 
shall  abide  secure.  The  tent  (§  465)  shall  not  be  struck^ 
nor  the  people  deported  like  so  many  of  their  farothera 
(§  686).  outside  of  Jerusalem  (v.  20).  ^rFor  the  name  ^  of 
Jehovah  the  majestic  (cf.  x.  34 ;  xxx.  27  f.)  is  to  us  in  the 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  canals,  although  no  galley  witb 
oars  goes  there  nor  any  stately  ships  pass  through  "^-» 
Jerusalem  cannot  rely  upon  the  protectiiig  and  wealth^ 
giving  streiuns  which  flow  by  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  ^  but 
Jehovah  is  a  surer  protection  and  a  more  substantial  boast 
—  ^for  Jehovah  is  our  judge;  Jehovah  is  our  lawgiver; 
Jehovah  is  our  king :  He  will  save  us  "  (vs.  21  i).  Jerussr 
lem,  which  was  like  a  ship  whose  tacklings  were  loosed, 
its  mast  unshipped,  and  its  sails  unspread,  suddenly  awakes 
to  triumphant  life  and  energy.  Its  people  seize  upon  the 
spoil  of  the  fleeing  Assyrians  (cf.  v«  4),  even  the  crippled 

■  ■  I        I  ■  I  !■■      II  - ■; ^        III! 

^  So  rea4,  according  to  tbe  Sept.  and  Syr.  yeraionfl,  by  a  cbaoge  of 
YowelB,  instead  oi  the  word  tmoBlated  **  there." 

2  The  atreams  of  Babylonia  were  always  »  matter  of  admiratJkMi  and 
envy  to  the- smaller  states  of  Western  Asia,  and  they  play  quite  a  rOle  ia 
Old  Testament  literature  from  the  story  of  Paradise  to  the  songs  ol  the. 
Exile  (Fs.  cxzxvii.).  As  illustrating  the  thought  of  the  text^  compare 
the  rise  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  Assyria  in  Isa.  viii 
7  f.,  when  a  contaraeib  is  also  drawn  with  the  puny  stceam  of  Jerusalem. 
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invalicbs  sharing  in  the  pursuit  and  the  booty  (v.  23). 
Henceforth  there  is  to  be  neither  famine  nor  wasting  sick- 
ness. The  ^^ bread  of  adversity  and  water  of  affliction" 
(xxx.  20;  §  717)  shall  be  doled  out  no  longer.  For  the  guilt 
that  brought  the  punishment  is  forgiven  (v.  24 ;  of.  v.  16). 
§  781.  A  poem  wholly  lyrical,  forming  a  pendant  to 
this  semi-lyrical  prophecy,  has  been  preserved  to  us  among 
the  Temple  hymns.  It  immortalizes  the  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  Deliverer  that  were  felt  and  sung  by  the 
faithful  ^^  remnant."  We  can  imagine  the  situation.  The 
king  and  the  palace  officials  were  now  completely  won 
over  to  the  views  and  policy  of  Isaiah,  and  for  a  time 
there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  the  people  at 
large.  In  particular  the  Temple  was  the  scene  of  a  more 
spiritual  and  fervent  worship  (cf.  Isa.  i.  11  ff.),  so  that  we 
may  even  imagine  the  priests  to  have  lost  for  awhile  their 
mechanical  and  servile  spirit.  Accompan3ring  the  derout- 
ness  of  the  worshippers,  and  in  accord  with  the  reforming, 
movement  now  for  a  while  taken  up  seriously  by  king 
and  court,  came  the  composition  and  public  recitation  of 
hymns  of  thanksgiving.  The  noblest  of  these  (Ps.  xlvi.) 
was  perhaps  penned  by  Isaiah  himself  in  the  days  of  calm 
reflectiveness  that  followed  the  excitement  of  the  siege 
and  its  vicissitudes.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  sublimated  spirit 
of  his  contemporaiy  prophecies,  especially  ch.  xxxiii.  The 
language  of  the  hymn  is  universal  and  self-explaining.^ 

1  The  only  allusion  not  perfectly  obvious  is  that  of  v.  4 :  "There  is  a 
river  whose  rills  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tents  of 
the  Most  High.'*  It  \s  to  be  explained  by  Isa.  xxxiii.  21 ;  cf.  vlii.  6  f. 
Jehovah  himself  is  the  pfotecting  stream  (cf.  §  780).  The  litUe  bro<^ 
that  fed  the  pool  of  Siloam,  is  more  to  Jerusalem  than  the  great  complex 
of  rivers  and  canals  to  the  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  con- 
nection of  Ps.  xlviii.  with  the  great  event  is  not  so  obvious.  To  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
the  Sept.  prefixes  **  against  the  Assyrian,"  from  the  supposed  reference  of 
V.  6  f .  to  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Sinacherib.  There  are  also  other 
coinddences ;  cf .  v.  3  with  xlvi.  9  and  the  tone  and  phraseology  of  the  two 
Psalms  generally.  But  an  Aramaism  in  v.  6  of  the  Hebrew  text  points  to  a 
later  composition.  Probably  Ps.  Ixxvi.  is  an  echo  of  xlvi.  and  the  propbetio 
spirit  of  its  time,  awakened  by  the  fall  of  Nineveh ;  cf.  Noh.  iii  18. 
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§  732.  The  catastrophe  on  the  border  of  Palestine 
(§  704  ff.)  was  followed  by  a  hasty  march  away  from  the 
seaboard,  which  had  almost  the  aspect  of  a  retreat.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  superstitious  mind  of  Sinacherib  by  the  sudden  and 
terrible  infliction.  Nor  is  it  incredible  that  he  should 
have  traced  the  disafetei'  to  tbe^  iq4e9vention  of  Jehovah, 
who  to  him  was  the  most  powerful  god  of  the  West-land. 
For  a  time  it  had  seemed  to  him,  as  to  his  versatile  legate 
(2  K-  xviii.  25),  that  Jehovah  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Assyrians  —  so  complete  had  been  his  success  in  his  inva- 
sion and  devastation  of  Judah  outside  of  the  capital 
(§  686).  But  well  informed  as  he  must  have  been  of  the 
occult  and  tremendous  power  behind  the  throne  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  found  something  awe-inspiring  even  in  the 
resistance  of  the  fore-doomed  city.  And  so  when  the 
stroke  fell  in  the  unmistakable  guise  of  a  divine  visita- 
tion (§  707),  it  was  inevitable  that  the  God  of  Hezekiah 
and  Isaiah  should  be  accredited  with  the  dire  calamity. 
Sinacherib  lived  twenty  years  longer  (§  741) ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  Assyrian  expedition  visited  Pales- 
tine during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  never  again  came  to  the  West-land  in  person,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  henceforward  the  land  was  to  him  a 
place  of  evil  omen.^  We  must  add  to  this  the  phenome- 
nal fact  that  Jerusalem,  although  a  city  marked  out  for 
destruction  (§  288),  was  never  afterwards  besieged  by  an 
Assyrian  army  (cf.  §  801  ff.). 

1  The  almost  incredible  effects  of  sudden  surprise  upon  occupants  of  a 
strange  land  are  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  some  sueh  sentiment  of  super- 
stitious awe.  The  god  of  the  land  (§  68,  61)  was  invested  with  inatienable 
power,  and  an  unexpected  attack  from  any  of  his.  subjects  would  thus 
easily  occasion  panic  dread.  In  this  way  we  have  to  account  laigely 
for  the  victory  of  Abraham^s  band  over  the  Elamites  and  thefr  allies 
(Gen.  ziv.),  for  that  of  Gideon^s  troops  over  the  Midianites  (Jud.  viL), 
and  even  for  the  repulse  of  the  Philistines  by  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer  (1  S.  xiv.).  A  night  attack  was  naturally  (cf.  §  707)  the  most 
uncanny  and  deadly. 

T 
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§  733.  Sinacherib's  return  to  the  east  was  probably 
accelerated  by  weighty  causes  apart  from  the  disaster  to 
his  army  and  his  disappointment  at  the  survival  of  Jeru- 
salem. Babylonia,  after  all,  had  a  stronger  interest  for 
him  than  Palestine  or  Egypt.  Besides,  he  had  partly 
gained  his  ends  by  his  memorable  western  expedition. 
His  bitterest  lasting  disappointment  was  probably  the 
successful  resistance  of  Tyre  (§  680  ff.).  Egypt,  too,  was 
scarcely  ready  to  occupy,  and  in  the  meantime,  though 
the  unyielding  capital  remained  unscathed,  the  country  of 
Judab  itself,  the  centre  of  danger,  was  damaged  beyond 
speedy  recovery,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  allied  Philis- 
tian  cities  secured  the  route  to  the  Isthmus.  But  in 
Babylonia  afEairs  were  not  going  at  all  to  his  liking; 
and  his  fear  was  that  his  newly  assumed  authority  there 
(§  673)  should  slip  entirely  out  of  his  hands.  As  long  as 
Merodach-baladan  was  alive,  he  apprehended  peril  ani  in- 
security for  his  own  dynasty ;  but  the  ambition  and  enter- 
prise which  had  twice  given  that  ad-venturer  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  and  prestige  and  influence  as  far  as  the  Medi- 
terranean (§  679),  could  only  be  quelled  by  bis  death  or 
perpetual  exile.  The  fourth  campaign  (b.c.  700)^  of  the 
Assyrian  king  was,  therefore,  partly  directed  against  Bit- 
Yakin,  the  ancestral  country  of  the  redoubtable  Chaldsean 
(§  340).  On  his  way  thither  he  found  it  expedient  to 
make  an  attack  on  a  neighbonring  prince,  Suzub  by  namie, 

1  Taylor  Cylinder,  HI,  42  ff. 
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also  a  Chaldsean,  a  confederate  of  this  great  pretenderv  aod 
a  praspectiye  olaimant  of  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  whieh, 
in  faot,  he  at  length  attained  (§  739).  In  true  ChaldaBan 
fashion  the  obnoxious  ohief tain,  betook  himself  to  ftight; 
"nobody  could  see  a  trace  of  him." 

§  734.  Contented  with  the  temporary  subjection  of  the 
marshes,  which  were  the  nursery  ^  and  the  refuge  of  the 
race  which  he  could  defeat  but  never  really  conquer, 
Sinaoherib  marched  on  to  BIt-Yakin.  What  now  took 
place  may  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  tibe  official  Assyr- 
ian annalist,  to  whose  formal  and  monotonous  narrative 
unexpected  dignity  and  pathos  are  lent  by  its  heroic  sub* 
ject  and  his  fate :  ^  ^  I  took  the  way  to  Bit-Yakin«  That 
Merodaoh-baladan,  whose  defeat  I  had  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  my  first  expedition,  and  whose  strength  I  had 
shattered,  feared  the  clanging  of  my  strong  weapons  i  and 
the  mighty  shock  of  my  onset;  he  brought  the  gods  of 
his  whole  land  out  of  their  shrines^'  embarked  them  ill 
ships,  and,  like  a  bird,  fled  to  the  city  of  NagTturin*the 
Fens,^  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  His  brothers,  his 
kindred,  who  had  withdrawn  fram  the  seashore,  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  I  brought  away  from  the 
land  of  Bit^Yakin,  from  out  of  the  swamps  and  reeds,  and 
made  them  my  prisoners.  His  cities  I  razed  and  devas^ 
tated  and  made  like  a  wilderness."  Of  the  fugitive  noth- 
ing more  is  heard.  When  the  Elamitic  city  of  refuge 
was  attacked  by  Sinacherib,  six  years  later  (§  737  f.),  no 

1  Another  instance  of  a  '*fen  country**  breeding  an  heroic  and  nn- 
conqnaiuble  people;  of.  Kingsley,  Hereward  the  Wake^  prelnde.  The 
Chaldsoans,  like  the  English  of  the  I^orman  period,  were  mibjeoted  to 
endless  indignities  and  cruelties  by  the  Assyrian  overlords,  but  like  the 
English  they  at  length  came  to  their  own  again  in  unprecedented  greatness. 

^Ihid,  111,60-61. 

'  I R.  48,  S  f.  contains  the  following  important  addition  :  **  and  gathered 
the  bones  of  his  ancestors  out  of  their  tombs.*'  Etidently  preparaUpns 
had  been  made  for  i^  wholesale  migration  (of.  Gen.  xlix.  29  ff.).  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Assyrian  account  of  the  capture 
of  his  relatives  and  friends  is  greatly  exagprerated. 

«  Of.  Par.  328 1.    So  called  in  disthictlon  from  another  Ntt^Uu,    .        . 
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report  was  made  of  Assyria's  most  stubborn  foe.  Doubt- 
less he  died  as  he  had  lived,  surrounded  by  his  ancestral 
gods,  bequeathing  a  legacy  of  perpetual  war  against  his 
country's  oppressor,  perhaps  fondly  imagining  the  rise  and 
triumph  of  some  mighty  "goel,"  but  hardly  daring  to 
dream  of  any  such  glorious  empire  as  that  which  should 
be  erected  by  Nebuchadrezzar  the  Chaldean  upon  the 
ruins  of  Assyria. 

§  785.  The  South-Babylonian  leaders  could  thus  enjoy 
the  protection  of  their  ally  the  king  of  Elam,  and  while 
exiled  in  his  territory  they  could  further  intrigue  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Assyrians.  In  Babylon  itself  Bel-ibni, 
the  appointee  of  Sinacherib  (§  678),  had  proved  anything 
but  a  docile  administrator  of  a  vassal  state.  He  was  now 
deposed,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  Asshur- 
nadin-fium,  installed  in  hils  place.  The  peace  of  Babylonia 
was  thus  secured  for  several  years,  however  irksome  the 
less  tolerant  regime  might  be  to  the  ancient  priesthood  and 
cultured  aristocracy.  The  following  years,  till  696,  were 
occupied  with  campaigns  in  Southern  Armenia,  and  in 
Cilicia  from  the  Gulf  as  far  north  as  the  border  of  Tabal 
(Tibarene).  According  to  supplementary  reports  of  Beros- 
sua,  Sinacherib's  progress  in  Cilicia  was  interfered  with 
by  an  incursion  of  Greeks,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  severe 
struggle.  He  is  also  credited  with  having  rebuilt  the  city 
of  Tarsus  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  290,  note). 

§  736.  Meanwhile  Elam  was  being  used  by  Chaldssan 
refugees  as  a  base  of  operations  upon  Babylonia,  now  un- 
der Assyrian  military  rule.  The  favourite  plan  of  action 
pursued  by  these  men  of  the  marshes  was  to  swarm  over 
the  estuaries  of  the  Rivers  in  their  boats  and,  when  not  dis- 
lodged by  the  Assyrian  garrisons,  to  reoccupy  their  old 
abodes,  and  thus  gradually  win  back  from  foreign  alle- 
giance the  land  of  their  fathers.  When  attacked  and 
pursued  by  the  troops  of  Asshur,  they  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  reafch  their  secure  retreats  by  familiar  ways.  The 
sequel  also  shows  that  most  of  the  merchant  vessels  of 
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the  Babylonian  cities^  must  have  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  patriotic  freebooters,  else  Sinacherib  would  have 
availed  himself  of  their  aid.  The  Chaldsean  colony  across 
the  Gulf,  cut  off  from  ordinary  approach  by  the  interven- 
ing territoiy  of  Elam,  and  continually  strengthened  by 
accessions  of  refugees,  had  become  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Assyrian  government,  and  must  at  all  hazards  be  broken 
up.  This  was  done  by  means  of  an  ingenious  undertaking 
carried  out  in  694  B.C.  with  the  energy  and  pertinacity,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Assyrian  people.  The  plan  and  its 
execution  illustrate  at  the  same  time  the  resources  and 
organization  of  the  empire  better  than  any  other  single 
recorded  action  of  the  time. 

§  737.  The  wide-«pre8wi  maritime  activity  of  the  PhoBni- 
cian  people,  their  enterprise,  skill,  and  courage  have  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  this  history  (§  66,  97,  206,  688). 
It  was  chai-acteristic  of  the  rulers  of  Assyria  at  the  height 
of  its  power  to  utilize  not  only  the  products  of  its  various 
subject  states,  but  also  the  genius  of  their  people.  The 
West-land  particularly  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
spoiled  of  its  costliest  productions  by  the  ruling  dynasties 
of  the  East  (§  96,  99).  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  and 
Amanus  were  found  in  every  palace  and  temple  of  the 
great  capitals.  Modes  of  Syrian  architecture  were"  intro- 
duced by  predecessors  of  Sinacherib,^  of  course  under  the 
direction  of  Syrian  architects.  Prisoners  had  been  made 
of  the  maritime  western  peoples  in  great  numbers  in  the 
preceding  years.  Phoenician  sailors  were  familiar  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  well  as  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  use  of 
these  clever  newly  acquired  servants  of  Asshur.     They 

^  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  Babylonia  may 
be  gained  from  K.  4378  (AL^  88),  Col.  v,  vi,  where  a  list  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vessels  is  given  according  to  the  place  of  building,  form  and 
style,  or  dedication  to  a  particular  deity ;  also  of  the  parts  of  a  ship, 
Cf.  Isa.  xliu.  14. 

a  Cf.  §  341 ;  Sarg.  Cyl.  04 ;  Khors.  162,  etc. 
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were  set  to  make  ships  for  the  Assyrian  overlord,  and 
then  to  man  them.  Nagitu,  the  asylum  of  the  trouble- 
some ChaldsBan  refugees,  was  inaccessible  by  land.  They, 
and  they  alone,  could  be  relied  on  to  reach  them  by  sea. 
"  Lofty  ships,  after  the  model  of  their  own  country,"  were 
built  on  the  Tigris,  near  Nineveh,  and  at  Til-Barsip  by  the 
farthest  western  course  of  the  Euphrates,^  about  seven 
hundred  miles  f  i-om  the  sea  I 

§  738.  When  the  ships  had  been  made  ready,  they  were 
brought  down  the  Rivers  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  The 
sailors  were  sea-faring  people,  prisoners  of  war,  according 
to  Sinacherib,  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Cyprus*  The  troops 
were  put  on  board  not  far  from  Babylon,  while  the  king 
and  his  retinue  marched  along  the  bank.  Here  a  novel 
and  unexpected  peril  threatened  the  valiant  ^'  monarch  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world."  Having  made  a  camp 
for  the  body-guard  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  close  by 
the  ships,  he  and  his  pai*ty  were  surprised  by  a  flood- 
tid^,  which  rose  and  submerged  their  tents,  so  that  they 
were  fain  to  take  to  the  vessels.  Here  they  had  to  stay 
five  days  and  nights,  "  as  it  were  in  a  great  cage."  After 
this  experience  the  king  had  no  mind  to  try  personally 
either  the  shore  or  the  sea  route.  The  soldiers  and  sailoi-s, 
howerer,  after  the  priestly  blessing  had  been  given,  and 
costly  sacrifices  of  a  golden  ship  and  a  golden  fish  had 
been  made  to  Ea,  the  god  of  the  deep,  set  bravely  forth, 
arrived  without  mishap  on  the  Elamitic  side  of  the  Gulf, 
took  and  plundered  Nagitu,  and  sundry  neighbouring  set- 
tlements of  the  hated  Chaldaeans,  brought  away  much 
booty  and  many  prisoners,  —  but  no  Merodach-baladan  I 
By  this  time,  let  us  hope,  he  had  laid  his  bones  to  rest 

1  See  Par.  141,  263  f.  ;  KGF.  199  f.  Delitzsch  (Par.  141)  reminds  ua 
of  the  somewhat  similar  undertaking  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  for 
the  conquest  of  Arabia,  had  ships  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phcsnicia,  and 
oaCTied  overland  in  sections  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  whence  they 
were  brought  on  their  natural  element  to  Babylon:  Arnan,  rii,  19,  8; 
Strabo,  xvi,  1,  11. 
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beside  those  of  his  ancestors  (§  784).  The  Great  King,  in 
his  secure  position  above  the  'highest  flood-tide,  welcomed 
back  his  trusty  warriors  and  their  spoil  with  his  wonted 
self-complacency.^ 

§  789.  Thus  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  Assyrian  pr^ 
dominance  in  Babylonia  was  taken  out  of  the  way.  But 
there  still  remained  the  hereditary  Elamitic  foe,  and  most 
dangerous  of  all,  the  patriotic  citizens  in  Babylon,  Borsippa^ 
and  Akkad,  embittered  against  Sinacherib  and  his  house 
by  the  dread  -of  national  obliteration  and  the  degradation 
of  their  stately  worship.  Whether  the  Great  King  had  as 
able  genei-als  in  Babylonia  as  in  the  West-land  we  do  not 
know.  In  any  case  they  seem  to  have  left  the  eastern  bor- 
der insufficiently  guarded.  Scarcely  had  Sinacherib  re- 
turned with  his  Chaldasan  trophies  to  Nineveh,  when  (B.o. 
694)  the  king  of  Elam  overran  North  Babylonia,  took 
possession  of  Sippar  (§  94),  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.*  His  next  step  was  to  dethrone  Sinacherib's  son, 
Asshurnadin-§um,  and  carry  him  off  to  Elam.  In  his  plaoe 
be  set  up  a  native  Babylonian,  Nergal-uS€zib  by  name,  who 
without  delay  undertook  to  undo  the  late  Assyrian  achieve- 
ments in  the  south.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his 
way  when  he  was  overtaken  by  an  Assyrian  anny  from  the 
north,  made  prisoner,  and  earned  to  the  land  of  his  cap- 
tors. Suzub'  the  Chaldsean  (§  788)  now  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon.  As 
an  enemy  of  the  Assyrians  he  was  as  acceptable  to  the 
native  patriots  as  one  of  their  own  fellow-citizens.  Under 
him  they  enthusiastically  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the 
Elamites  (692  B.C.),  who  themselves  had  in  the  short  inter- 
val since  694  passed  through  two  revolutions,  and  were 
now  enjoying  the  rule  of  Umman-menanu,  a  man  of  talent 

1  This  famous  expedition  is  given  most  fully  in  III  R.  12  f. 

■  For  accurate  information  upon  this  and  the  subsequent  events  we  are 
indebted  to  Bab.  Chr.  II  39  ff. 

■  Called  in  Bab.  Chr.  Mus^zib-Marduk.  Either  he  made  the  change 
alter  coming  to  the  throne,  or  the  shorter  name  is  an  abbreviation. 
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and  resolution.^  His  leadership  of  the  allied  forces  was  so 
successful  that  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Halule,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  (691  B,c.)i  he  administered  to  Sinach- 
erib  a  severe  check,^  if  not  a  defeat,  by  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Assyria,  eager  though  he  was  to  avenge 
the  fate  of  his  son  and  the  usurpation  of  his  authority. 

§  740.  But  the  valiant  Elamite  was  disabled  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  in  the  spring  of  689.^  His  protection  t 
of  Babylon  had,  however,  been  so  effective  that  the  Great 
King  did  not  venture  to  reclaim  it  for  two  years  after  the 
battle.  Now  that  the  land  was  deprived  of  its  most  power- 
ful defender,  Sinacherib  descended  upon  it  in  vengeance 
and  fury.  In  November  of  the  same  year  Babylon  was 
taken  and  its  Chaldaean  king  carried  to  Nineveh.  The 
treatment  accorded  to  the  doomed  city  has  placed  upon 
the  record  of  Sinacherib  its  darkest  blot.  His  vindictive 
cruelty  was  here  only  equalled  by  his  almost  incredible 
impiety.  The  sacred  and  venerable  city  was  burned  to 
ashes  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  its  people  remorselessly 
put  to  death  or  sent  into  captivity,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  being  turned  upon  its  site,  reduced  it  to  a  marshy 
waste.  The  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Sinacherib  may  be 
counted  among  the  calamities  of  human  history.  For  lack 
of  detailed  description  the  imagination  must  supply  a  pict- 
ure of  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of  the  wanton  and 
irreparable  devastation  and  ruin.  The  monuments  of  lit- 
erature, art,  and  science,  the  annals  of  temples^  and  dynas- 

1  An  opinion  which  is  perhaps  confirmed  by  Sinacherib's  statement 
(Taylor  Cylinder,  V,  21  f.),  that  "he  had  no  sense  or  judgment." 

2  A  defeat,  according  to  Bab.  Chr.  Ill,  18,  and  the  subsequent  indica- 
tions. It  must  also  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  confirmatory  that 
Sinacherib  describes  the  battle  (V,  47- VI,  23)  with  a  circumstantiality 
and  boastful  ness  worthy  of  a  FalstaS. 

'  Bab.  Chr.  Ill,  19  ff.  He  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  but 
he  did  not  die  till  eleven  months  later  (III,  25)  ;  that  Is,  after  the  capture 
of  Babylon. 

*  Each  of  the  great  Babylonian  temples,  apart  from  its  directly  relig- 
ious functions,  was  a  huge  business  and  scientific  institution.     With  its 
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ties  for  thousands  of  years,  the  archives  of  ancient  families, 
the  records  of  treaties  and  of  legal  and  business  transactions, 
the  military  and  astronomical  reports,  the  chronological 
notices — all  these,  and  numberless  other  treasures  of  Baby- 
lonian life,  thought,  and  history,  became  the  prey  of  a  venge- 
ful fury  more  destructive  and  infinitely  less  excusable  than 
the  vandalism  of  Kasshites  or  Elamites.  Doubtless  much 
that  was  of  religious  or  historical  value  was  rescued  through 
the  foresight  and  activity  of  officials.  But  this  could  only 
have  been  little  compared  with  what  fell  a  prey  to  the 
ruthless  malignity  of  the  narrow-minded  conqueror.^ 

§  741.  Eight  years  more  of  life  were  vouchsafed  to  the 
devastator  of  Judah  and  Babylonia.  Over  the  latter  country 
he  proclaimed  himself  absolute  king^  —  the  first  Assyrian 
who  claimed  to  rule  there  by  the  grace  of  Asshur  and  not 
by  the  grace  of  Bel  and  Nebo  (cf.  §  841).  We  can  form 
only  a  general  conception  of  his  regime,  for  no  particulars 
are  as  yet  made  known  to  us.  Nor  are  we  much  better 
informed  as  to  his  activity  in  other  directions.  An  expedi- 
tion to  northern  Arabia  against  a  certain  Hazael,  which  we 
learn  of  (§  765)  from  his  son  Esarhaddon,  was  probably  not 
conducted  by  him  in  person.  The  enterprise  itself  may 
have  been  undertaken  in  view  of  aggression  from  the  side 
of  Egypt,  or  with  an  eye  to  the  subjection  of  that  country, 
which  was  finally  accomplished  by  his  son  and  successor.^ 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were,  we  must  believe,  mainly 

obseryatory  and  corps  of  observers  and  calculators,  it  was  a  centre  of 
astrological  and  astronomical  study.  It  was  also  a  proprietor  and  mana- 
ger of  great  and  numerous  properties,  with  a  vast  number  of  employees. 

1  The  effect  of  this  deed  upon  the  Babylonians  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  stele  of  King  Nabonidus  (555-&38),  lately  discovered  by 
Father  Soheil,  describes  the  desecration  of  the  temples,  and  declares  that 
the  devastation  of  the  Assyrian  cities  by  Babylonians  and  Medians  (§  826, 
note)  was  the  divine  punishment  of  the  crime.  The  taking  of  Babylon- is 
described  in  the  Bavian  Inscription,  lines  43  ft. ;  and  its  min,  by  Esar- 
haddon the  restorer,  in  I  R.  49  Col.  I,  II. 

^  Bab.  Chr.  Ill,  28,  says  significantly :  **  Eight  years  there  was  no  king 
in  Babylon,"  that  is,  it  was  ruled  directly  from  Nineveh. 

»  According  to  an  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Winokler  (GBA,  p.  264  f. ; 
2o()  ff.),  the  occurrences  described  in  2  K.  xix.  3-87  are  to  be  connected 
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occupied  with  architectural  works,  for  the  embelliahment 
of  Nineveh,  his  chosen  residence,  and  the  erection  and 
restoration  of  temples  to  his  gods  —  a  work  which  claimed 
the  constant  care  of  every  Assyrian  monarch  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  military  campaigns  and  especially  in  the  later 
years  of  his  reign.  Insurrections  of  a  minor  character 
were  left  to  be  settled  by  his  generals.  It  is  possible  that 
his  natural  self-confidence  made  him  careless  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  attempts  against  his  person  and  authority.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  his  life  and  tyranny  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  end  on  the  20th  of  Tebet  (December),  681  B.C.,  by 
a  conspiracy  and  insurrection  headed  by  two  of  his  sons. 

§  742.  Sinacherib,  on  account  of  his  prominent  place 
in  Old  Testament  history,  is  the  best  known  to  moderns 
of  all  the  kings  of  Assyria.  His  character  and  disposition, 
base,  harsh,  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree,  give  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  unlimited  power  under  a  military 
regime  in  a  semi-barbaric  age.  Yet  Assyria,  as  a  nation, 
was  capable  of  some  progress  in  other  spheres  of  thought 
and  activity  than  those  of  mere  material  interest;  and 
Sinacherib  had  no  part  in  raising  it  above  the  level  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  his  great  predecessors  of 
the  century  that  closed  with  his  accession.  He  showed, 
indeed,  some  appreciation  of  art,  at  least  in  its  utilitarian 
applications.  His  new  canals  and  aqueducts^  were  numer- 
ous and  beneficent.  His  two  palaces'  on  the  western  side 
of  Nineveh  were  larger  and  handsomer  than  any  which 
had  as  yet  adorned  the  city.     The   more  southerly,   an 

arsenal  and  barracks,  built  of  hewn  stone,  followed  the 

--■■ - ■         ■  - ■  -    .  -      -    .  ■ 

with  this  expedition.  That  is  to  say,  the  second  part  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative has  to  do  with  occurrences  which  took  place  after  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon in  680  and  not  in  701.  The  assumption  is  supported  by  some  plausible 
arguments ;  but  apart  from  other  difficalties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  beliove  that  facts  of  history,  which  were  so  notorioas 
among  all  educated  circles  in  Israel^  could  have  been  wilfully  and  pub- 
licly so  distorted  by  the  sacred  writers. 

1  Bavian  Inscription,  lines  6  ff. 

«  Taylor  Cylinder,  VI,  33  ff. ;  Constantinople  Cyl.  (I  R.  44),  lines  66  ft 
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Syrian  style  of  architecture,  which  his  father  had  alsQ 
favoured  (§  787).  These  structures  could  not  compete  in 
grandeur  or  in  wealth  of  sculptural  embellishment  with 
the  magnificent  palace  erected  by  Sargon  at  Khorsabad 
(§  667).  But  they  were  notable  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
city  which  was  to  become  the  greatest  repository  of  Assyr- 
ian civilization. 

§  748.  Other  illustrations  of  his  devotion  to  Nineveh 
wholly  repel  our  sympathy.  His  policy  of  centralism, 
narrow,  illiberal,  and  reactionary,  was  carried  out  not  only 
with  remorseless  cruelty,  but  with  injurious  results  to  his 
own  proper  kingdom,  which  he  sought  to  aggrandize.  His 
treatment  of  Babylonia  resembles  in  one  of  its  aspects 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey 
towards  his  Christian  subjects.  In  another  it  reminds  us 
of  that  followed  by  Louis  XIV  towards  the  Protestants 
of  France.  It  was  disastrous  to  the  oppressed  and 
outraged  people;  but  it  also  reacted  disastrously  upon 
himself  >^nd  his  own  administration.  What  Assyria  needed 
most  was  the  refining  and  softening  influence  of  intel- 
lectual culture  and  of  genial  manners.  She  stood  now  at 
the  point  of  time  most  favourable  for  the  introduction  of 
milder  influences,  when. the  new  empire,  welded  together  * 
by  the  force  and  wisdom  of  his  predecessors,  might  hav^ 
been  consolidated  on  the  basis  of  a  just  and  enlightened 
government.  Instead  of  utilizing  the  artistic  skill  and 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians,  he  dis- 
couraged and  repelled  them.  Instead  of  seeking  to  con- 
ciliate that  ancient  nationality,  which  controlled  the  gate- 
ways to  the  sea  and  claimed  the  intellectual  homage  of 
the  world,  and  so  forming  an  august  united  empire,  he 
alienated  from  Assyria  the  elements  that  were  indis- 
pensable to  its  permanent  strength  and  safefy.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  the  eastern  Semites  were  henceforth 
irreconcilable.  Babylonia  could  not  be  brought  to  tolerate 
Assyrian  leadership.  And  though  the  wise  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sinacherib  reversed  this   wicked  and   suicidal 
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policy,  its  moral  effect  was  never  obliterated.  When  two 
generations  later  Assyria's  hour  was  come,  the  Chaldsans 
took  their  share  in  the  terrible  work  of  vengeance. 

§  744.  Mean  and  unworthy  as  were  the  parties  and  the 
issues,  the  death  of  Sinacherib  rises  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  tragedy.  The  scene  and  the  action,  if  not  moving, 
have  at  least  a  fascination  of  their  own  as  an  illustration 
of  the  ways  and  fates  of  Oriental  royalty.  The  king  is 
alone  at  prayer  in  the  chapel  which  he  has  erected  for 
his  patron  god.  For  with  all  his  self-glorification  he  is  a 
humble  votary  of  the  deities  of  Nineveh,  and  especially  of 
Nusku,^  the  devastating  war-god  in  whom  he  sees  his  own 
fond  likeness.  Two  of  his  sons,  Nergal-Sar-usur  ^  and 
Adarmalik,  one  of  them  a  pretended  heir  to  the  throne 
and  the  other  his  instrument,  have  been  stirring  up  an 
insurrection  in  Nineveh.  They  now  take  the  opportunity 
of  settling  the  whole  matter  of  the  succession  by  striking 
down  the  old  man  when  bowing  before  his  god.*  Poetic 
justice  was  thus  meted  out.  But  justice  does  not  always 
nicely  choose  its  instruments ;  and  the  cause  of  the  young 
assassins  rightly  failed  to  command  success. 

1  So  read,  Instead  of  the  unintelligible  Nisrok  of  the  Massoretio  text 
of  2  K.  xix.  37.  The  insertion  in  the  word  of  n,  as  accidental  repetition 
of  the  final  consonant  i,  is  responsible  for  this  very  old  error.  The 
identification  with  Nusku  was,  I  think,  first  proposed  by  Ual6vy. 

3  The  Biblical  form  Sharezer  is  a  common  contraction.  Bab.  Chr.  in, 
34  f.,  speaks  of  only  one  son  as  the  assassin. 

*  An  inconsiderate  reading  of  2  K.  xix.  37  would  create  the  impression 
that  Sinacherib*s  death  must  have  occurred  very  soon  after  his  retirement 
from  Palestine  Instead  of  twenty  years  later.  And  so  Winckler  (6BA. 
258 ;  cf.  §  741,  note)  uses  the  passage  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  such  was  actually  the  case.  But,  according  to  the  fashion  of  Hebrew 
narrative,  which  marked  but  slightly  historical  cause  and  effect  (cf.  §  435), 
the  juxtaposition  only  means  that  his  death  was  a  worthy  sequel  to  his 
life,  which  the  foregoing  episode  had  duly  charaoterized. 
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BSARHADDON,  BABYLOKIA,  AND  EGYPT 

§  745.  The  revolt,  of  which  the  murder  of  the  king 
was  the  critical  episode,  was  not  in  itself  unwelcome  to 
the  people.  Hence  the  leaders  found  themselyes  for  a 
time  at  the  head  of  a  large  following.  But  they  soon  had 
to  reckon  with  a  stronger  rival.  Esarhaddon  (^AsshuTHzh- 
iddin :  "  Asshur  has  given  a  brother  ")  was,  as  the  name 
implies,  not  the  eldest,  but  probably  the  second  son  of 
the  royal  house.  The  original  heir  to  the  throne  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Elamites  (§  789)  thirteen  years  before, 
and  Esarhaddon,  as  the  destined  successor,  had  for  some 
time  borne  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
His  career  and  general  policy  as  a  monarch  show  that  he 
had  been  subjected  to  more  humanizing  influences  than 
those  which  had  controlled  his  father.  His  generous 
treatment  of  Babylonia,  and  his  keen  interest  in  its  affairs, 
suggest  that  he  had  had  a  prolonged  residence  in  that 
province,  and  that  he  may  have  been  its  administrator.  It 
is  not  clear,  however,  where  or  how  he  was  employed  when 
the  news  of  the  insurrection  reached  him.^  In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  he  was  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Assyrian  dominions  maintaining  order  in  the  turbulent 
provinces  of  that  region.  As  the  subject  is  of  Biblical  as 
well  as  Assyriological  importance,  a  sketch  of  the  situation 
and  its  issue  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

1  Winckler,  GBA.  p.  385,  remarks  that  according  to  Bab.  Chr.,  Esar- 
haddon was  proclaimed  king  in  Babylonia  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Sinacherib.     Bat  the  Chronicle  makes  no  statement  to  this  effect. 

383 
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§  746.  2  K.  xix.  87  (cf.  §  744)  says  of  the  young 
assassins  after  the  murder  of  Sinacherib:  "they  escaped 
to  the  land  of  Armenia ;  and  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead."  This  brief  notice,  given  in  the  concise 
style  which  marks  all  the  Biblical  allusions  to  extra- 
Israelitish  affairs,  is  of  essential  value  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  story.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  also  gives  us 
data  of  importance  for  the  leading  motives  of  the  revolu- 
tion : ^  "In  the  month  of  Tebet,  the  XX.  day,  Sinacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  his  son  in  an  insurrection  slew  him. 
XXIII.  years  Sinacherib  administtered  the  kingdom'  of 
Assyria.  From  the  XX.  day  of  the  month  Tebet  until  the 
II.  day  of  the  month  Adar  the  insurrection  in  Assyria  held 
together.  In  the  month  of  Sivan,  the  XVIII.  day,  Esarhad- 
don his  son  seated  himself  in  Assyria  upon  the  throne." 
The  new  king's  own  report  of  the  action  taken  by  him  is  as 
follows :  ^  "  Like  a  lion  I  raged ;  and  my  soul  *  was  in  a 
tumult.  To  administer  the  kingdom  of  my  father's  house, 
to  take  charge  of  my  priesthood,  towards  Asshur,  Sin, 
SamaS,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Nergal,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and 
Ishtar  of  Arbela,  my  hands  I  lifted,  and  they  deferred  to 
my  words.  In  their  faithful  grace  an  encouraging  token 
they  sent  to  me :'  Go  I  Do  not  stop !  At  thy  side  we  are 
marching,  and  we  shall  subdue  thy  enemies.'  For  one 
day  and  ten  days  I  halted  not.^  I  did  not  see  the  faces 
of  my  troops.  I  did  not  look  backwards.  The  trappings 
of  the  horses  harnessed  to  the  yoke;  and  my  arms  and 
accoutrements,  ®  I  did  not  undo."^  My  travelling  ...  I 
did  not  pour  out(?).    The  snow  and  ice  of  the  month 

1  Bab.  Chr.  ni,  34-38.  Nabonidus  (see  §  740,  note)  also  mentions 
the  deed. 

2  The  regular  eacpression  for  "reigned.'' 

«  111  R.  16,  2  ff. ;  cf.  AL8,  117,  etc.     See  Note  16  in  Appendix. 

*  Literally,  "my  liver." 

6  Literally,  "  I  did  not  look  around '' ;  cf.  Lotz,  Tiglathpileser  /,  p.  1 12  f. 

6  Literally,  **my  uteneils  for  battle." 

7  The  original,  by  transposition  of  wedge-combinations,  has  the  im- 
possible form  a-iu-^ur  instead  of  asu^. 
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Sabat,  and  the  might  of  the  frost  I  did  not  fear.  Like  a 
9ifnn  bird  with  outspread  wings  to  overthrow  my  enemies 
I  stretched  out  my  hands.  The  way  towards  Nineveh 
hard  and  fast  I  marched.  Facing  me  in  the  land  of  Hani* 
rabbat)  the  whole  of  their  doughty  warriors  took  their 
stand  to  oppose  my  march,  and  drew  out  their  weapons. 
The  fear  of  the  great  gods  my  lords  overwhelmed  them : 
they  beheld  the  shock  of  my  mighty  onset,  and  they  became 
like  beaten  men.  Ishtar,  who  presides  over  war  and  battle, 
who  loves  my  priesthood,  stood  by  my  side,  broke  their 
bow,^  and  shattered  their  serried  array.  Through  all  their 
ranks  they  said :  '  Let  that  man  be  ouJp  king.'  At  her 
august  command  they  came  over  to  my  side  and  said  .  .  ." 
§  747.  Only  the  Biblical  account  mentions  the  "  escape" 
of  the  assassins  to  Armenia.  The  phrase  evidently  points 
to  the  final  result  of  the  civil  war.  For  according  to  the 
"  Chronicle  "  the  insurgents  held  their  own  in  Nineveh  for 
about  a  month  and  a  half,  which  they  could  not  have  done 
if  their  leaders  had  taken  flight  at  once  after  the  murder. 
It  was,  however,  five  months  (from  Tebet  or  December,  681, 
to  Sivan  or  May,  680)  after  the  death  of  the  old  king,  that 
Esarhaddon  was  proclaimed  in  Nineveh.  We  must  accord- 
ingly assume  that  the  loyal  party  in  Nineveh  or  their  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt 
in  the  city  itself  by  the  second  of  Adar  (February,  680), 
but  that  Esarhaddon  was  so  busily  occupied  with  the 
upiisings  outside  of  Assyria  proper  that  he  was  only  free 
to  enter  the  city  in  peace  after  three  months  of  further 
action  in  the  field.  His  own  report  speaks  of  his  setting 
out  towards  Nineveh,  and  then  after  a  forced  march  in  the 
snows  and  frosts  of  January,  meeting  the  enemy  in  north- 
ern Cappadocia  (where  "  Chanirabbat "  was  situated).  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  the  rebels  had  their  plans  carefully 
laid,  and  had  spread  the  disaffection  throughout  the  North 
Mesopotamian  country  over  which  Esarhaddon  had  to 
march.     The  success  of  the  legitimate  claimant  was  accel- 

1  Cf.  Ps.  3dvi.  9 ;  Ixxvi.  3. 
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erated  by  the  desertion  to  his  side  of  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  the  insurgent  army.  And  it  was  probably  the  news  of 
his  victory  that  caused  the  collapse  of  the  revolt  in  the  cap- 
ital. Whether  the  pretender  and  his  brother  were  in  the 
defeated  army  or  not,  they  would  in  any  case  find  the  way 
to  Armenia  open  for  their  retreat.  Moreover,  a  sympa- 
thetic people  in  that  region  would  give  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. The  reader  will  remember  the  alliances  between  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  districts  of  the  Assyrian 
sphere  of  influence,  which  were  broken  by  Sargon  after 
strenuous  exertions  (§  626  ff.).  The  heroic  struggles  of 
the  Armenians  doubtless  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the 
older  generation,  and  the  younger  patriots  were  not  loath 
to  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  strife  with  the  help  of  Assyrian 
outlaws.  That  the  conflict  in  Armenia  was  at  any  time 
doubtful  is  hardly  probable.  But  Esarhaddon  naturally  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  fasten  securely  the  bonds  that 
had  been  relaxed  under  Sinacherib.  Thus  the  time  was  oc- 
cupied until  he  could  safely  assume  the  crown  in  Nineveh. 
§  748.  The  comparatively  brief  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
(681^-668  B.C.)  was  memorable  for  two  great  events:  the 
rehabilitation  of  Babylonia  and  the  annexation  of  Egypt. 
To  the  former  task  the  new  king  applied  himself  as  to  a 
labour  of  love.  His  twelve  years  were  filled  with  impor- 
tant action,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  claims  of  Babylon 
upon  his  attention  and  care,  and  of  the  duty  laid  upon  him 
to  undo,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  ruin  and  misery  wrought 
by  his  father.  As  soon  as  he  was  firmly  settled  upon  the 
throne  he  began  the  work  of  restoration.     The  state  of 

^  Strictly  speaking,  from  the  beginning  of  January,  680.  The  Babylo* 
nian  (and  Hebrew)  year. begins  with  the  spring  equinox  in  Nisan  (March- 
April)  and  ends  with  Adar  (February-March) .  Tebet,  the  tenth  month, 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  which  Sinacherib  died,  would  correspond  to  De- 
cember-Januaiy.  A  similar  variation  of  notation  occurs  in  the  dating  of 
Sargon^s  accession  (cf.  §  858  in  the  third  edition),  whose  reign,  strictly 
speaking,  began  with  January  of  721.  We  reckon  Esarhaddon's  reign 
from  the  death  of  his  father,  although  legaUy  there  was  no  king  on  the 
throne  till  May,  680. 
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things  as  he  found  them  in  Babylon  may  be  described  in 
the  graphic  language  which  distinguishes  his  inscriptions 
above  those  of  all  his  predecessors :  ^  ''  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
all  peoples,  king  of  Assyria,  viceroy  of  Babylon,  king  of 
Shumer  and  Akkad,  the  escalted  prince,  who  adores  Nebo 
and  Merodach.  Before  my  time,  under  the  government  of 
a*  former  king  in  Shumer  and  Akkad,  hostile  powers  had 
.  .  .  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  .  .  .  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  Bit-elu,^  the  temple  of  the  gods,  and  had  sent  gold  and 
^ilver  and  precious  stones  as  blackmail  to  Elam.^  Then 
Merodach,  the  lord  of  the  gods,  was  angry,  and  resolved  to 
lay  waste  the  land  and  to  destroy  its  people.  The  canal 
Arahtu  • .  •  like  a  deluge  it  came  over  the  city,  its  dwell- 
ings and  its  sacred  shrines,  and  made  them  like  waste  land. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  that  dwelt  therein  went  aloft  to 
the  heavens.^  The  people  that  dwelt  therein  were  por- 
tioned out  for  the  yoke  and  fetter,  and  went  into  exile. 
XI  ^  years,  the  (mystical)  number  of  his  own  exaltation, 
had  the  merciful  Merodach  prescribed.  His  spirit  was  de- 
pressed and  dull;  he  stood  humbled,  for  he  had  for  XI 
years  dismantled  its  dwelling-places.  Me,  Esarhaddon,  to 
restore  these  buildings  to  their  place,  thou  hast  invoked 
from  among  all  my  brothers." 

§  749.  The  pious  king  then  goes  on  ®  to  ascribe  to  the 
patron  god  of  Babylon  his  triumph  over  his  rivals  and  ene- 
mies in  Assyria.  "  To  soothe  the  heart  of  thy  great  god- 
head and  to  tranquillize  thy  soul,  thou  didst  invest  me 

1  In  the  Black  Stone  Inscription  (III  R.  49),  col.  I  and  II ;  cf .  §  740. 
^  See  note  to  §  740. 

*  The  reference  is  to  Sozub  the  Chaldsean  (602  b.g.  ;  §  730).  Esar- 
haddon wishes  to  spare  the  memory  of  his  father  and  so  diminish  the 
odium  of  his  own  dynasty  in  Babylonia. 

*  That  is,  they  abandoned  the  earth  because  their  seats,  which  were 
inseparable  from  their  divine  functions  (§  57,  61),  were  destroyed.  So  in 
the  Deluge  story  (line  lOS)  it  is  said  that  the  gods  ascended  from  the 
desolated  earth  to  the  heaven  of  Anu,  or  the  highest  heaven. 

'  ** Eleven**  is  the  symbolic  number  representative  of  Merodach,  as, 
for  example,  *' fifteen**  symbolizes  Ishtar. 

*  III  R.  40.  rol.  Ill,  IV. 

m 
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with  the  sovereignty  of  Assyria."  In  the  firat  year  of  his 
reign  he  proceeded  to  the  work.  In  addition  to  his  own 
soldiers  he  made  a  levy  of  workmen  from  all  Babylonia. 
To  encourage  the  toilers,^  he  himself  wore  the  labourer's 
cap,  the  badge  of  servile  employment.  After  a  description 
of  the  preparations  and  the  materials  he  enthusiastically 
concludes :  ^^  BTt-elQ,  the  temple  of  the  gods,  and  its  sacred 
shrines :  ^  Babylon,  the  protected  city,*  Imgur-B€l  its  wall, 
Nemid-Bel*  its  rampart,  from  their  foundation  to  their 
summit  I  built  up  anew,  I  made  greater,  loftier,  and  more, 
imposing.  The  images  of  the  great  gods  I  renewed,  and 
placed  them  in  their  sanctuaries.  I  fixed  in  perpetuity  the 
due  amount  of  their  revenue  which  had  fallen  in  abeyance. 
The  sons  of  Babylon  who  had  gone  into  exile,  and  had 
been  portioned  out  for  the  yoke  and  fetter,  I  gathered 
together  and  I  reckoned  them  as  Babylonian  citizens.  Its 
rights  as  a  protected  state  I  established  anew." 

§  760.  There  is  something  veiy  impressive  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  son  of  Sinacherib  to  the  country  and  city  which 
his  father  had  oppressed  and  desolated.  It  was  a  master- 
stroke of  policy  that,  in  relinquishing  the  despotic  control 
which  Sinacherib  had  exercised,  he  should  have  called 
himself,  like  his  great  grandfather,  merely  the  vicegerent 
of  Babylon.  Nothing  could  have  so  greatly  tended  to 
restore  the  self-respect  of  the  outraged  people  as  the  su- 
preme enthronement  of  their  national  gods  and  the  ac- 

1  Also  to  show  them  that  he,  as  well  as  they,  owed  service  to  their 
common  lords,  the  gods  of  Babylon. 

■^  The  name  of  this  famous  temple  of  Merodach  (of.  §  117)  I  still  write 
Mt'^lii^  in  spite  of  the  correct  statement  of  Jensen  in  the  Theol.  Lite- 
ratHrzMtung,  No.  20,  1896,  in  his  review  of  vol.  i  of  the  present  work,  to 
the  effect  that  E8ak(Jc)Ua  was  a  current  pronunciation.  The  analogy  of 
BU'kenu  confirms  the  view  that  BU-elu  was  also  used.  Both  forms  are 
good  Semitic  ;  see  note  to  §  117. 

*  That  is,  ttie  city  that  is  under  the  special  tutelage  and  care  of  Esar- 
haddon.     Cf.  Del.  AHW.  «.  t?.  kidinn. 

*  The  names  of  the  two  famous  walls  of  Babylon.  Imgur-Bel,  the 
hiner  wall,  means  "  BCl  is  propitious";  Nhnid-Bel,  the  outer,  probably 
"the  station  of  B€l.'' 
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knowledgment  by  their  suzerain  that  he  too  owed  all  his 
rights  among  them  to  the  gFace  of  Nebo  and  Merodaoh. 
He  was  doubtless  also  sincerely  convinoed  of  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  these  deities,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  attributed  his  father's  ill-omened  ending  to  their 
just  vengeance  for  the  impiety  that  deposed  and  banished 
them  from  their  sacred  seats.  The  effect  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Babylon  and  its  temples,  its  defences,  its  trade,  its 
manufactures,  and  its  schools,  was  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance. Henceforward  Nineveh  looked  to  Babylon  for  intel- 
lectual culture  and  inspiration,  while  Babylon  expected 
from  Nineveh  protection  guaranteed  by  religious  homage. 
Of  the  country  as  a  whole  Babylon  was  the  centre.  If 
we  wish  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  Babylonia  was  during 
the  eleven  years  of  Merodach^s  humiliation,  we  may  think 
of  England,  with  London  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  diverted 
waters  of  the  Thames  overflowing  its  site. 

§  761.  The  eleven  years  of  Babylon's  desolation  ex- 
tended from  689  B.C.  (§  740)  till  678.  The  renovation 
of  the  city,  or  at  least  of  the  walls  and  the  temples,  must 
therefore  have  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.^  But  this  did  not 
exhaust  his  activity  during  that  period.  Most  of  his  reign 
was  occupied  with  wars  outside  of  Babylonia,  mainly  in- 
tended to  conserve  the  bounds  of  the  empire  as  it  was  fixed 
by  Sargon.  In  Babylonia  itself,  while  busied  with  the 
work  of  restoration,  he  had,  though  but  for  a  brief  interval, 
to  repel  encroachments  from  the  side  of  the  Chaldseans. 
The  sons  of  the  great  Merodach-baladan  had  inherited  their 
father's  ambition  and  patriotism.  One  of  them  took  the 
throne  in  Bit-Yakiu.     Upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Sin- 

1  We  mast  not  suppose,  however,  that  within  this  period  the  task 
was  finished.  All  that  Esarhaddon  could  do  was  to  see  tile  work  so  well 
brought  forward  that  its  completion  could  be  left  txi  others.  He  was  con- 
tent with  making  the  city  habitable  and  secure.  Even  the  great  temple 
of  Merodach  was  not  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  Bel  and  the  other  gods 
of  Babylon  until  after  his  death,  when  they  were  brought  back  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony. 
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acherib,  he  organized  an  expedition  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  south-countiy  from  the  hated  rdginle.  He  succeeded 
in  regaining  the  lost  territory  as  far  north  as  Ur.  But  in 
679  he  retired  before  an  army  of  Esarhaddon,  and  fled  to 
Elam.  Here  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  that 
country,  opposed  though  all  the  rulers  of  Elam  were  to 
the  Assjaian  conquerors.  Another  brother  made  peace 
with  Esarhaddon,  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  policy 
of  conciliation,  he  was  appointed  to  rule  over  his  hereditary 
domains  for  the  Assyrian  over-lord.^  He  became  a  faithful 
vassal,  and  the  long  strife  between  the  Chaldseans  of  the 
south-land  and  the  empire  of  the  Tigris  was  suspended  for 
nearly  a  generation. 

§  752.  Other  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  settlement 
of  Babylonian  affairs  were  of  a  minor  character,  and  their 
speedy  adjustment  tended  to  augment  the  general  tran- 
quillity. Even  with  Elam,  the  consistent  opponent  of 
Assyria's  intervention  in  Babylonia,  Esarhaddon  succeeded 
after  a  few  years  in  establishing  a  modus  viveTtdi.  The 
king  who,  strangely  enough,  had  put  to  death  the  fugitive 
son  of  Merodach-baladan  in  679,  made  a  murderous  raid 
upon  the  ill-fated  city  of  Sippar  in  674  (cf.  §  789).  But 
on  his  death  in  the  following  year  his  successor  made 
peace  with  the  ruling  power  in  Babylonia  in  the  way  most 
expressive  of  propitiation  and  good-will.  He  sent  back  to 
the  city  of  Akkad,  which  was  still  a  religious  centre,  if  not 
a  distinct  community  (§  94),  images  of  Ishtar  and  other 
deities  which  had  been  taken  thence  to  Elam.^ 

§  758.  These,  however,  were  matters  left  to  be  settled 
without  the  personal  intervention  of  Esarhaddon,  who 
trusted  to  the  new  policy  in  the  southeast  to  work  out  its 
own  beneficent  results.     The  time  at  length  seemed  pro- 

1  Bab.  Chr.  Ill,  39  fl. ;  I  R.  45  (Cyl.  A),  col.  II,  32  ff. ;  HI  R.  15 
(Broken  Cylinder  B),  col.  IT,  1  ff. 

2  The  diplomatic  significance  of  this  event  is  indicated  by  its  being 
recorded  in  the  brief  Babylonian  Chronicle,  with  the  exact  date  (tenth  of 
Adar).    See  Col.  IV,  9,  17  t 
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pitious  for  settling  the  long-neglected  afiGEiirs  of  the  West- 
land.  Here  the  Phoenician  states  first  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. How  pressing  was  the  need  of  his  intervention  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  less  than  two 
years  upon  the  throne  when  he  relinquished  the  overnsight 
of  Babylonia,  and  headed  an  expedition  against  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  The  latter  city  had  been  made  by  Sinacherib  an 
object  of  peculiar  care.  It  had  been  his  policy  to  aggran* 
dize  and  strengthen  it  as  a  rival  to  Tyre,  whose  subjection 
he  had  vainly  sought  to  accomplish  in  701  B.C.  (§  680  ff.). 
Sidon  had  indeed  performed  good  service  for  Assyria  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed  the  expedition  of  that  memo- 
rable year ;  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (§  688),  the  five 
years*  war  against  Tyre  could  only  have  been  carried  on 
by  Phoenician  cities,  ships,  and  sailors,  of  whom  Sidon  took 
the  lead.  The  unnatural  vassalage  had  since  been  fore- 
sworn, and  the  ancient  rival  of  Tyre  was  now  to  be  found 
arrayed  with  her  against  the  common  taskmaster.  But  its 
sturdy  independence  coiild  not  now  be  longer  maintained. 
It  soon  fell  before  the  attack  of  Esarhaddon  (678  B.C.). 
Thus  the  reviving  hope  of  the  return  of  its  ancient 
splendour,  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  favotiring  pol* 
icy  of  one  Assyrian  king  was  quenched  by  the  resent- 
ment of  his  successor.  While  Assyria  remained  an 
empire,  Sidon  appeared  no  longer  even  among  the  tribu- 
tary states.  In  its  place  a  new  city  was  erected  and 
named  "  Esarhaddonsburg."  ^ 

§  754.  But  Tyre  remained  what  it  long  had  been,  not 
merely  the  leading  Phoenician  state  in  wealth  and  enterprise, 
but  a  stubborn  obstacle  to  the  vast  designs  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Expecting  a  prolonged  resistance,  Esarhaddon  con- 
tented himself  with  a  land  blockade  and  postponed  the 
regular  siege  till  he  had  got  well  under  way  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  By  this  undertaking  he  was  to  assert  most 
signally  the  supremacy  of  Asshur,  and  at  the  same  time 

^  The  capture  of  Sidon  and  (in  676)  of  its  fugitive  king  are  related  1b 
V  R.  46  (CyL  A)  col.  1, 10  ff.    For  the  dates  see  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  Sy  61 
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to  fix  the  extreme  western  limit  of  his  march  of  conquest. 
To  make  the  descent  upon  Egypt  x^ore  certain  of  succeJis, 
two  preliminary  enterprises  were  undertaken.  These  were 
both  directed  against  the  nomadfi  of  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
and  Esarhaddou  in  his  reports  seems  to  lay  as  great  stress 
upon  his  success  among  these  people  as  upon  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  itself.  Two  elements  in  his  achievement  were 
of  special  significance.  One  was  his  overcoming  the 
enormous  diihculties  of  a  desert  march«  He  describes  the 
long  and  toilsome  joui-ney,  the  heat  and  drought,  the  ter- 
rible monsters  who  infested  his  route.  This  achievement 
was  characteristically  Assyrian,  and  indicative  of  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  enterprise  and  endurance  which  had 
created  the  empire  of  the  Tigris  out  of  mountains  and 
wildernesses  as  well  as  valleys  and  fruitful  fields.  The 
other  and  the  principal  ground  of  self-gratulation  was  the 
fact  that  by  these  ventures  the  Great  King  made  himself 
master  of.  the  regions  which  served  as  a  recruiting  ground 
for  Egypt,  and  were  the  home  of  tribes  ready  for  fray  and 
foray  on  the  borders  of  Assyrian  territory.  These  desert 
campaigns  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  pei-sistent 
attempts  of  Tiglathpileser  (§  334),  Sargon  (§  630),  and 
Sinacherib  (§  741 ;  of.  §  706)  to  contix>l  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  northern  Arabia  generally. 

§  755.  Esarhaddon,  with  the  lai-geness  of  aim  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  knowing  the  mobility  and  restlessness  of  the 
sons  of  the  deseit,^  determined  to  render  all  Arabia  harm* 
less  and,  if  possible,  friendly  to  him  in  his  government  of 
the  west.  The  first  expedition  (676  B.c.)  was  directed 
against  certain  troublesome  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,^ 

■ —  —  t  -a T-  -----ri  ■  T  -_  T  " — ■ ~     ' 

1  Illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  invaders  of  Palestine  In  the  days  of 
Gideon  (Jud.  vi.).  We  must  not  suppose  that  these  were  **  Midianites'* 
alone,  thou^i  they  were  doubtless  the  moving  spirits  by  whom  inter- 
mediate tribes  were  pushed  onwards,  like  the  Hyksos  of  tlie  olden  time 
in  Egypt  (§  130  f.). 

2  I  R.  46,  col.  Ill,  26  ff.  For  the  date  see  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  6 :  "  In  the  fifth 
yeiMT  oa  the  second  day  of  Teshrit  (September)  the  Idag  of  Assyria  took 
the  romd  to  Ibe  deserU** 
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east  and  southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.^  According  to 
the  official  record  he  "  marched  over  140  double-leagues 
of  desert  ground  with  thickets  and  gazelle-mouth  stones, 
20  double-leagues  of  serpents  and  scorpions,  which  covered 
the  earth  like  grasshoppers,"  besides  20  miles  of  stony 
mountain  territory.  The  other  campaign  was  executed  in 
674,  and  had  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.^  It  was  successfully  accomplished  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  tribes ;  and  the  surrender  of  their  leader, 
Hazael,  king  of  Uie  **  Arabs,"  who  had  submitted  to  Sinach- 
erib  (§  741),  was  further  instrumental  in  clearing  the  way 
for  Esarhaddon  in  his  designs  against  Egypt.  Knowing 
the  reasonable  and  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  he  entreated  him  to  restore  his  national  and  tribal 
palladium,  the  gods  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
his  predecessor.  The  request  was  granted.  The  heai*t  of 
the  doubly  bereaved  king  was  also  made  glad  by  the  release 
of  the  princess  Tabua,  who  was  raised  to  royal  rank  along 
with  Hazael.^  An  important  additional  result  of  all  these 
transactions  was  to  deprive  Egypt  not  only  of  her  former 

allies,  but  also  of  much  of  her  lucrative  trade  (cf.  §  334). 

« iii««ii«    111    i».. ■».   »■«■ »— ^■^—  I   I ^^»»^ .    1 i«    ... 

1  B&zu,  the  principal  point  of  attack,  is  identified  by  Delitzsch,  Pan 
307,  with  the  **Baz*'  (more  probably  Boz)  of  the  Bible,  the  birthplace 
of  BHlhu,  Job  xxxii.  2 ;  cf.  Jer.  xxv.  23  and  Gen.  zxii.  21.  gazti,  the 
mountain  land  above  referred  to,  is  identified  by  him  with  ^^  Hazo  **  of 
Gen.  xxii.  22.  These  districts  are  looated  by  Glaser,  SkixM  der  Gesehichte 
und  Geographie  Arabiem,  TI,  266  S.  (1890),  in  the  region  of  Yemapia. 

»  *'  Melflcha,'*  the  objective  point,  is  (cf.  Winckler,  GBA,  265)  a  desig- 
nation for  northwestern  Arabia.  The  most  striking  evidence  is  that  with 
Magan  (which,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  stands  for  Northeast  Arabia)  it 
is  used  a£  an  equivalent  of  North  Arabia  generally ;  e,g.  V  B.  1, 52 ;  cf .  §  06. 

>  This  double  royalty  is  thought  by  Winckler  to  "  put  the  phenomenon 
of  female  sovereignty  in  its  right  light  ^^  (GBA.  p.  267).  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  this  and  the  similar  usage  referred  to  by  him  as  existing 
among  tlie  Nabateeans,  represent  the  transition  stage  between  a  sole 
female  reign  as  a  survival  of  the  primitive  matriarchate  and  a  sole  male 
reign  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  p.  104,  171).  The  prevalence  of  a 
supreme  queenahlp  throughout  the  Arabian  desert  from  Palmyra  to  Sheba 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  extension  of  the  royal 
functions  from  king  to  queen.    See  in  general  §  423  and  of.  §  334. 
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§  756.  "  In  the  seventh  year  on  the  fifth  day  of  Adar 
the  troops  of  Assyria  marched  into  Egypt."  "In  the 
tenth  year  in  the  month  Nisan  the  troops  of  Assyria 
niarched  against  Egypt."  ^  So  run  the  notices  of  the 
Babylonian  chronicler.  The  expedition  of  the  end  of 
678  was  apparently  soon  abandoned  as  premature  after 
crossing  the  border.  But  in  670  the  decisive  movement 
was  made.  The  same  Tirhaka,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
events  of  701  (§  693  f.),  was  still  at  the  head  of  this 
Ethiopian  twenty-fifth  dynasty.  Thus,  even  if  pretexts 
for  a  justifiable  invasion  had  been  wanting,  the  attack 
upon  the  troops  of  Sinacherib  could  be  cited.  As  the 
sequel  shows,  Esarhaddon  did,  in  fact,  treat  the  Egyptians 
as  an  old  and  inveterate  foe.  We  may  fairly  assume  that 
they  were  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  PhLioian  insure 
gents.  Though  not  fully  informed  of  the  details  of  the 
campaign,  we  are  able  to  time  the  principal  stages  and 
events.  Leaving  Nineveh  in  Nisan,  Esarhaddon  reached 
Palestine  early  in  Sivan  (May-June).  After  reconnoiteiv 
ing  before  Tyre  (§  754),  he  mustered  his  troops  at  Aphek, 
near  Samaria,  for  the  invasion.  Raphia,  near  the  River 
of  Egypt,  the  conventional  boundary  of  Egypt,  is  noted 
as  one  of  the  stations.  The  first  battle  was  fought  at 
Ischupri  on  Egyptian  soil.*  The  march  thence  to  Mem- 
phis occupied  fifteen  days^  —  an  undue  length  of  time, 
which  implies  steady  resistance  by  the  retreating  Tirhaka 
to  the  Assyrian  advance.  Battles  were  fought  on  the 
third,  the  sixteenth,  and  the  eighteenth  of  Tammuz  (June- 
July).  On  the  twenty-second,*  Memphis  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  half  a  day.*   The  famous  old  city  was  plundered  and 

1  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  16,  23.  Notice  the  accoraoy  with  which  the  oiossing 
of  the  Egyptian  border  (the  ^^  River  6f  Egypt  ^')  was  recorded. 

s  K.  3082 ;  3086 ;  S.  2027.  See  Badge,  Hitt.  of  Esarhaddon,  p. 
114  ff. 

«  Stele  of  Sinjirli. 

«  The  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  26  says  ^«  the  twelfth,**  bat  this  is  probably  a 
scribal  error. 

^  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  24  fl.     Stele  of  Sinjirli 
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destroyed,  while  Tirhaka  fled  to  his  Ethiopian  father-land. 
The  whole  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  now  submitted 
without  a  blow.  A  thoroughly  Assyrian  administration 
was  introduced,  though  in  such  a  fashion  as  not  entirely  to 
quench  patriotic  self-respect.  Native  Egyptians,  who  had 
been  in  most  cases  viceroys  under  Tirhaka  (cf.  §  847  1), 
were  appointed  to  rule  nominally  with  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  Great  King.  But  the  real  administrators 
were  the  Assyrian  officials,^  who  were  in  constant  and 
close  communication  with  the  Ninevite  court. 

f  757.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the  great  warrior  and 
statesman  before  whom  fell,  after  a  brief  campaign,  the 
empire  of  the  Nile,  should  have  been  baffled  by  the  resist- 
ance of  a  single  city.  But  true  it  is,  that  Tyre  could  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  Assyrian  conquests  till  after  the 
deatli  of  Esarhaddon.  Certainly  the  blockade  (§  754} 
was  strictly  maintained.  But  through  the  nature  of  its 
plan  of  defence  which  Sinacherib  had  found  too  hard  to 
overcome  (§  688),  it  was  long  in  a  position  to  defy  its 
besiegers.  The  island  city,  though  cut  off  from  its  proper 
territory  on  the  mainland,  could  obtain  supplies  from  its 
colonies,  through  its  command  of  an  element  whose  posses- 
sion was  destined  to  remain*  an  unrealized  dream  of  Assyr- 
ian ambition.  Esarhaddon,  indeed,  or  an  obsequious  artist, 
has  left  a  monumental  representation  ^  of  a  triumph  over 
Ba'al,  the  Tyrian  king.  But  his  inscriptions  more  truth- 
fully omit  the  name  of  Tyre  from  the  list  of  vassals. 
This  memorial  of  Esarhaddon's  western  campaigns  is  ap- 
propriately set  up  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  south  and 

^  Essential  information  as  to  the  Assyrian  administration  we  obtain 
from  references  of  Asshurbanlpal,  V  R.  1  and  2. 

'  On  the  stele  of  Sinjirli,  where  Ba*al  is  exhibited  as  kneeling  before 
Esarhaddon  and  begging  for  mercy,  with  a  ring  through  his  lips,  attached 
to  a  cord  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King.  Tirhaka  also,  who  escaped 
to  Ethiopia  (§  766),  is  represented  in  a  similar  attitude.  Cf.  Winckler, 
GBA-  p.  264.  Probably  these  figures  aimed  at  setting  forth  what  was 
potentially  correct ;  namely,  that  Esarhaddon  was  able  to  put  them  in  that 
BitOation  if  he  only  had  the  opportunity  1 
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the  nortJi,  and  thus  faitlifully  symbolizes  his  authoiity  and 
the  rajige  of  his  dominion. 

§  758.  In  defending  and  maintaining  his  northern 
boundary,  Esarhaddon  achieved  a  success  not  the  least 
among  the  triumphs  of  his  brilliant  career.  The  enemy 
that  threatened  from  the  north  were  the  far-famed  Kim- 
merians  —  to  name  them  according  to  the  spelling  of  the 
Greek  authors.^  They  are  rightly  described  by  Herodo- 
tus ^  as  haying  lived  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence  they 
had  been  dislodged  by  the  Scythians.  Late  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  they  descended,  probably  over  the  Caucasus, 
into  Armenia.  Thence  they  spread  southeastward  and 
westward  and  came  within  the  Assyrian  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, where  they  were  known  as  0-imirre.  Thus,  also, 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  wiiters,  who 
have  spoken  of  them  as  Q-omer^  (Gen.  x.  2  f.;  1  'Chr. 
i.  6  f. ;  Ea.  xxxviii.  6 ;  Sept.  Tafiep).  They  were  of  Indo- 
European  race,^  and  were  apparently  aware  of  kinship 
with  the  Medians  (^Madat) ;  for  in  their  southeastern  divis- 
ion  they  allied  themselves  with  the  latter,  along  with  the 
people  of  Van  (^Mannai^fi    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 

1  These  were  long  known  to  the  Greeks ;  for  the  myth  which  ascribed 
to  them  an  abode  in  darkness  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  ocean  (Od.  xi.  14) 
is  based  upon  the  fact  of  their  residence  beyond  the  £uxine. 

3  i.  16,  104;  iv.  11,  12.  Among  the  many  identifications  that  ha^e 
been  made,  we  may  leave  aside  the  Gimbri  and  the  Cymry,  and  retain  the 
local  reminiscence  perpetuated  in  the  Crimea, 

>  These  people  have  naturally  attracted  much  attention  from  scholars. 
Besides  the  comments  on  the  Bible  passages,  the  most  notable  discussions 
are  ZDMG.  XXIV,  79, 82  ;  XKVI,  689  ;  Lagarde,  QesammelU  Abhan^ 
lungen,  254  ;  Mittheilungen,  I,  227 ;  ArmeniscJu  Studien^  §  448 ;  De- 
litzsch,Par.  245  f . ;  Hommel,  GBA.  721  ff.  ;  Tiele,  GAB.  3:W  f.  ;  Winckler, 
GliA.  267  ff.  ;  Sayce,  Babylonian  Literature,  78  ff.  ;  The  Higher  OrUi- 
cism  and  the  MonumenU,  p.  123  ft. 

*  And  so  named  in  Gen.  x.  among  the  sons  of  Japhet^  along  with  the 
Lydians,  Medes,  lonians,  and  Thracians.  In  Ezekiel  they  are  spoken  of 
as  nomads,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  Esarhaddon  himself  in  I  R.  45,  coL  II,  6, 
who  refers  to  their  king  TeiiSpa  as  a  *'  Manda  (Scythian)  warrior  whose 
home  is  remote.^' 

^  8.  2005  and  K.  4668,  transcribed  in  Sayce,  Babyl  Lit.  Uc 
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about  the  general  locality  of  this  rendezvous^  sinoe  we 
know  that  the  Medians  were  settling  to  the  east  and 
noiijheast  of  Assyria  proper  (§  248,  811),  and  that  the 
Mannai  ^  dwelt  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Urmia. 

§'759.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  combination  of  kindred 
tribesmen  bearing  down  upon  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
the  south,  a  forerunner  of  more  formidable  inroads  yet  to 
oome.  The  apprehension  excited  in  Nineveh  by  this  new 
enemy  appearing  where  Assyria's  hardest  struggles  had 
always  been  waged  was  quite  extraordinary.  For  one 
hundred  days  the  priests  were  bidden  to  sacrifice  and  pray 
for  their  defeat.  It  would  seem  that  the  supplications  were 
answered,  for  it  is  apparently  to  the  same  critical  juncture 
that  the  Babylonian  chronicler  refera  when  he  says  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Esarhaddon :  "  The  Gimirre  came  into 
Assyria,  and  in  Assyria  they  were  defeated."  *  The  refer- 
ence here,  of  course,  is  to  the  Assyrian  territory  in  the 
wider  sense,  which  was  held  to  extend  northward  to  the 
Lakes.  Evidently  the  dreaded  foe  had  come  well  over 
the  border.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  western  division 
of  these  undesirable  immigrants  came  directly  into  contact 
with  the  Assyrians  under  Eisarhaddon.^  Their  time  for 
action  had  not  yet  come.  But  they  helped  to  make  the 
northwest  provinces  still  more  lax  in  their  attachment  to 
the  empire  of  the  Tigris.  On  the  whole,  their  significance 
was  rather  premonitory  than  direct  and  immediate.  It  is 
plain  that  Esarhaddon  had  measured  their  potential  capa- 
city for  mischief  and  found  their  appearance  upon  the 
scene  anything  but  reassuring. 


■■*■! 


1  The  "Minor*  of  Jer.  11.  27,  where  they  are  also  closely  associaited 
with  the  Medes. 

*  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  2.  The  name  of  the  enemy  is  supplied  by  the  acute 
suggestion  of  Winckler. 

*  It  has  been  supposed  {e.g.  Far.  245)  that  the  defeat  of  the  Kimme- 
rlans  mentioned  by  Esarhaddon  in  I  R.  46  (cf.  note  4  preceding)  was 
inflicted  in  Cappadocia.  But  Hubusna  there  mentioned  must  be  an  error 
for  Hubuikia  in  the  northern  border  of  Assyria  proper — a  conflimatlon, 
in  fact,  of  the  situation  as  made  out  for  the  struggle  in  the  east. 
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§  760.  There  is  nothiDg  more  striking  or  ioBtractive 
in  all  Oriental  history  than  the  situation  which  we  are 
now  contemplating.  After  incredible  toil  and  sacrifice 
Assyria  has  arrived  at  the  summit  of  her  pdwer.  Her 
wise  and  strenuous  king  has  profited  fay  all  the  errors  of 
the  past.  He  has  introduced  a  larger  and  surer  method 
of  government,  conciliated  the  disaffected,  consolidated 
the  old  possessions,  and  added  to  the  realm  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  the  known  regions  of  the  earth.  And  just  as 
he  is  laying  the  capstone  upon  the  colossal  structure,  the 
work  of  undermining  the  foundation  begins.  True,  the 
empire  endures  for  sixty  years  longer,  and  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  period  Assyria  is  still  in  its  pride  (Zech.  x.  11). 
But  mark  that  it  maintains  itself  only  by  its  superiority  to 
the  older  enfeebled  races  of  the  south.  It  is  of  little  per- 
manent moment  that  in  its  forward  march  the  line  of  least 
resistance  follows  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Its  hold  upon 
the  stubborn  nort^,  now  being  perpetually  reinforced  by 
bands  of  sturdy  aliens  from  beyond  the  inland  seas,  is 
gradually  relaxed.  Another  expedition^  against  the  re- 
moter northeast  availed  at  least  for  the  spoiling  and  in- 
timidation of  the  Median  confederates.  But  the  waves 
thus  rolled  back  returned  again  stronger  than  before,  the 
precursors  of  the  long  lines  of  breakers  which  were  at 
length  to  submerge  the  last  defences  of  the  outworn  and 
exhausted  empire. 

§  761.  The  suppression  of  a  conspiracy  in  Nineveh  in 
669^  and  a  final  expedition  to  Egypt  in  668  bring  to  a 
close  the  active  career  of  Esarhaddon.  The  last-named 
enterprise  cost  him  his  life.  According  to  the  chronicler, 
**  In  the  twelfth  year  the  king  of  Assyria  marched  against 
Egypt.  Upon  the  way  he  took  sick,  and  in  the  month 
Marchesvan,  on  the  tenth  day,  he  died."  His  few  years  of 
sovereignty  were  full  of  action,  crowned  with  rare  success. 

1 1  B.  46,  col.  IV.  8  ff.;  Ill  R.  16,  col.  IV,  X  ff. 
2  Bab.  Chr.  IV,  29:  *'  In  the  eleventh  year  the  king  (remained)  in  As- 
syria.   Many  nobles  he  put  to  deatli  with  the  sword/* 
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He  left  his  yast  dominions  with  a  fairer  show  of  prosperity 
and  safety  than  the  Assyrian  realm  had  ever  presented  at 
the  demise  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  What  is  perhaps  of 
most  significance  is  the  fact  that  within  the  Semitic  domain 
—  the  true  province  of  a  nnited  government  —  no  grave 
insurrections  were  set  on  foot.  Only  such  communities 
were  as  yet  intractable  which  enjoyed  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  soldiers  of  Asshur.  The  Tyrians  had  an  outlet 
to  the  sea ;  the  Arabs  to  the  desert.  The  West-land  was 
in  his  days  at  last  entirely  quiescent.  Time  and  unrelax- 
ing  pressure  ha4  there  done  the  work  which  had  before 
been  wrought  throughout  Syria  (§  294,  807,  385),  and  ear- 
lier still  in  Mesopotamia  (§  178  f.,  218).  ^^Manasseh  of 
Judah"  (§  798  ff.),  the  son  of  the  rebel  Hezekiah,  was 
among  his  voluntary  vassals,  along  with  the  rulers  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Ammon,  Gaza,  Askalon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and 
the  princes  of  PhcBnicia,  all  of  whom  he  could  summon 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  building  of  his  palaces.^ 

§  762.  In  the  intervals  of  his  campaigns  Esarhaddon 
also  found  time  to  illustrate  his  taste  for  art  and  archi- 
tecture. The  great  rebuilding  of  Babylon  (§  749)  was  at 
least  inaugurated  under  his  general  direction.  His  own 
city  received  new  and  splendid  additions.  His  "  South- 
west Palace,"  in  Nebi  Yunus,  exceeded  in  size  and  mag* 
nificence  that  of  Sinacherib,  which  it  was  intended  to 
supersede.  He  named  it  "the  storehouse  of  all  things," 
inasmuch  as  it  was  both  palace,  arsenal,  museum,  and  gallery 
of  art.  To  another  palace  at  Kalach  he  somewhat  irrev- 
erently transferred  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  IH  (§  341).  This  structure,  still  incomplete  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  bore  the  proud  inscription  "  king  of  the 

1  III  R.  16,  col.  V.  13  ff.  (cf.  I  R.  47,  col.  V.  11).  To  these  were  added 
ten  princes  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  making  twenty-two  in  all,  according 
to  his  own  enumeration.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Ba'al,  king  of 
Tyre,  among  the  number,  for  he  was  quite  willing  to  furnish  an  ordinary 
rate  of  tribute,  and  only  objected  to  losing  his  independence  (cf.  §  688). 
That  Esarhaddon  k)oked  closely  after  his  provinces  in  t>3  West-land  we 
may  infer  from  Ezra  iv.  2 ;  cf.  2  K.  xvlL  24  ff.  (§  799). 
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kings  of  Egypt,  Pathros  (upper  Egypt),  and  Kush."  These 
and  other  labours  in  various  cities  of  his  empire,  along 
with  his  achievements  in  war  and  statesmanship,  teatify  to 
his  wonderful  energy  as  well  as  his  genias  for  government. 
Yet  withal  he  was  of  a  mild  and  generous  disposition,  per- 
haps^more  so  than  any  other  noted  king  of  Assyria.  Though 
stem  enough  to  obstinate  rebels,  he  was  eager  to  spare  and 
pardon  the  submissive.  No  Assyrian  king  before  or  after 
him  wielded  such  unquestioned  and  widely  extended  power, 
and  none  used  hifi  power  so  wisely  and  temperately  as 
he.  It  may  be  that  he  was  always  expectant  of  an  early 
death,  for  he  wrought  in  haste  and  appointed  his  successors 
before  he  set  out  on  his  last  expedition.  Yet  though  his 
work  was  done  quickly,  it  was  skilful  and  solid,  and  might 
have  been  enduring,  if  the  conditions  which  were  slowly 
but  surely  preparing  the  doom  of  Nineveh  had  not  been 
beyond  all  human  control. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A88HURBANIPAL  AKB  THE  DISSOLVING  BMPIBB 

§  763.  AssHURBANiPAii  ("  Asshur  begets  a  son,"  668- 
626),  son  of  Esarhaddon,  was,  as  he  himself  informs  us,^ 
appointed  and  installed  by  his  father  as  viceroy  in  Nineveh 
and  as  prospective  king,  on  the  twelfth  of  lyyar  (end  of 
April,  668).  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  perhaps  taken 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  trouble  which  had  preceded 
his  own  inauguration.  At  any  rate  the  final  enthronement 
of>  the  new  king  was  accomplished  without  disturbance. 
The  prestige  of  his  father,  and  perhaps  his  own  personal 
qualities,  made  his  rule  popular,  and  the  favourable  omens 
were  reinforced  by  a  period  of  unprecedented  national 
prosperity.*  But  Asshurbanipal  was  not  the  sole  ruler  of 
the  empire.  Another  son,  SamaS-Sum-ukin  (^^Shamash 
has  determined  the  name,"  668-647),  had  been  designated 
king  of  Babylonia,  and  he  there  took  the  throne  concur- 
rently with  his  brother's  accession  in  Nineveh.  The  dual 
sovereignty,  with  a  subordinate  rdle  assigned  to  Babylonia, 
turned  out  to  be  a  colossal  failure.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

§  764.  The  condition  of  the  lately  acquired  Egyptian 
domain  first  called  the  young  king  into  action.  It  was 
when  Esarhaddon  was  on  the  way  thither,  to  deal  with  an 
insurrectionary  movement  led   by  Tirhaka  (§  693),  that 

^  V  R.  1,  S  ff.  See  Note  17  in  Appendix.  Esarhaddon  made  the  assem- 
bled priDcei  of  tha  empire  swear  solemnly  by  the  names  of  the  gods  to 
protect  his  son,  in  view  of  his  future  kingship  (lines  20-22). 

«  V  R.  1,  45  ff. 
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he  met  with  his  untimely  death.  During  his  absence  from 
Egypt  (670-^68),  that  veteran  campaigner  prepared,  in  his 
ancestral  home  in  Ethiopia,  to  drive  the  new  lords  of  the 
land  from  their  usurped  dominion.  The  death  of  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  was  the  signal  for  action.^  The  Assyrian 
garrisons,  from  Thebes  northward  to  Memphis,  were  one 
by  one  overcome,  while  the  foreign  governors  found  it 
e;xpedient  to  retire  from  their  posts,  and  betake  themselves 
to  the  desert  till  help  should  come  from  Nineveh.  The 
expected  succour  was  not  long  delayed.  A  strong  force 
was  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  loyalists.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Karbanit,*  near  the  Canopus  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in 
which  Tirhaka  was  defeated.  He  fled  southward  by  the 
river,  yet  with  the  command  of  a  sufficient  army  and  suffi- 
cient public  sympathy  to  make  it  advisable  that  the  Assyr- 
ians should  secure  reinforcements.  These  were  not  back- 
ward in  offering  themselves,  since  all  the  subject  states  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates  now  felt  that  the  fate  of  Egypt 
was  sealed.  Twenty-two  vassals  sent  contingents  by  land 
and  sea  to  join  the  forces  of  Asshurbanipal.  In  about  forty 
days  Thebes  was  reached.  It  was  found  abandoned  by 
Tirhaka,  and  was  taken  without  opposition.  The  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  territory  that  had  been  subdued  and  garri- 
soned by  Esai  haddon  was  now  an  easy  matter.  The  baffled 
Ethiopian  entrenched  himself  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile 
some  distance  south  of  Thebes.  Here  he  was  not  molested 
by  the  invaders,  nor  did  he  move  northwards  until  the 
main  Assyrian  army  of  occupation  had  withdrawn.  Then 
the  well-practised  game  began  anew. 

§  765.  The  reader  will  understand  the  precarious  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  princes  of  Lower  Egypt  under  the 
Assyrian  dominion.  In  transferring  their  allegiance  from 
the  Ethiopian  over-lord  to  the  king  of  Assjrria,  they  had 

1  The  Egyptian  wars  are  comprised  in  the  first  two  ** campaigns^'  in  the 
Annals  of  Asshurbanipal  V  R.  1  and  2,  cf.  K.  2676  and  K.  228,  in  G.  dmith. 
History  of  Asshurbanipal,  p.  86  ff. 

a  See  Delitzsch,  P^.  314. 
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not  simply  undergone  a  change  of  masters.  They  had 
always  been  true  and  patriotic  Egyptians,  forward  to  act 
of  their  own  free  will  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  422)  in  defence  of  the 
home-land,  or  in  aggression  against  the  common  oppressor. 
The  old  tolerant  relation  of  suzerainty  and  general  super- 
intendence, established  by  the  first  Ethiopian  conqueror 
(§  847),  was  still  maintained  essentially  unimpaired.  Now 
it  had  been  the  wise  and  comparatively  generous  policy  of 
Esarhaddon  (§  756)  to  allow  as  many  of  these  nome-rulers 
as  possible  to  retain  at  least  the  nominal  control  of  their 
own  principalities,  while  administering  them  in  behalf  of 
the  empire  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  new 
situation  which  here  confronted  Esai'haddon,  and  his  policy 
was  a  great  experiment.  That  it  succeeded  so  well  is  a 
testimony  to  the  high  degree  of  perfection  now  attained  by 
the  Assyrian  governmental  system.  The  conditions,  in 
brief,  were  these.  Only  the  over-lord  Tirhaka  was  a  pro- 
scribed enemy  of  Assyria.  The  governors  of  the  provinces 
were  virtual  appointees  of  Esarhaddon,  as  much  so  as,  for 
example,  Hoshea  of  Samaria  (§  332)  had  been  an  appointee 
of  Tiglathpileser  III.  In  this  first  formidable  uprising, 
therefore,  none  of  them,  even  if  under  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion, were  strictly  called  to  account.  After  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  Tirhaka,  and  the  renewed  subjugation  of  the 
country,  they,  along  with  the  governors  of  Assyrian  origin, 
were  reinstated  or  confirmed  in  their  positions.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  with  the  conflicting  claims  upon  their 
allegiance,  their  native  country  must  wield  the  stronger 
influence.  And  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Tirhaka 
still  had  power  among  them  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  a 
united  and  independent  Egypt. 

§  766.  The  withdrawal  of  the  main  Assyrian  army, 
without  having  extended  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt 
or  destroying  the  army  of  Tirhaka,  encouraged  some  of 
these  officials  to  make  overtures  to  their  former  lord.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  Necho  ("  Necho  I "  of  Ma- 
netho),  who   was  indeed   the   most  powerful  of  all  the 

2a 
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vassal  kings  of  Egypt,  being  ruler  of  the  whole  teixitoij 
from  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital,  to  Sais,  not  fiar  from 
the  sea  on  the  main  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  With 
him  was  allied  Harluddri^  the  prince  of  Pelusium,  and 
Pakrura,  the  viceroy  of  the  neighbouring  nome  of  Pesept, 
the  key  to  Egyptian  Arabia.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
Assyrian  officers  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  plot. 
Incriminating  letters  were  intercepted  on  the  persons  of 
the  messengers.  Necho  and  Sharludari  were  seized  and 
sent  in  chains  to  Nineveh.  The  cities  which  were  involved 
in  the  insurrection  were  taken  and  their  inhabitants  put  to 
death  with  most  cruel  barbarity.  Among  them  were  Sais 
and  the  better  known  Biblical  city  of  Zoan.  But  strange 
to  say,  the  fate  of  the  captured  ringleaders  was  mitigated. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  have  lost  his  life,  while  Necho 
was  actually  pardoned,  loaded  with  presents,  and  restored 
to  the  lordship  of  his  old  city,  Sais.^  Tirhaka,  in  despair* 
fled  still  further  south,  where  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
patriotic  enterprises  and  his  checkered  life. 

§  767.  But  the  forlorn  hope  of  Egyptian  independence 
was  not  extinguished  with  the  passing  away  of  the  veteran 
agitator.  His  nephew  Urdaman  (Tanut-Amon)  succeeded 
to  the  thiK)ne  of  Ethiopia  and  to  the  hereditary  duty  of 
war  upon  the  Assyrians.  The  permanently  available  army 
of  the  foreigners  was  plainly  insufficient  for  the  suppression 
of  the  whole  country.  It  could  only  continue  to  retain 
the  Delta.  Urdaman  occupied  Thebes,  and  thence  marched 
northward  and  took  his  stand  at  On  (Heliopolis).  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  blockade  Memphis.  It  was  abandoned  by 
its  defenders.  Another  army  of  relief  came  from  Assyria. 
Before  it  the  "  rebels  "  once  more  retired.     They  retreated 

^  A  measure  as  politic  as  it  was  humane,  It  would  seem  as  though 
Asshurbanipal  followed  for  a  time  at  least  the  generous  policy  of  his 
father  towards  suppliant  captives  (§  762).  The  cruel  treatment  of  the 
seditious  cities,  now  in  the  last  stage  of  probation  (§  288),  which  remindu 
one  of  the  conduct  of  Julius  Csesar  at  the  siege  of  Munda  (of.  §  169), 
was  not  inflicted  bjr  the  Great  King  himself  (V  R.  2,  1  ff.),  but  by  his 
generals.     He  himself  was  then  at  least  in  Nineveh  (2,  7). 
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to  the  city  of  Thebes,  which  they  soon  abandoned  to  a 
cruel  fate  (§  769).^  A  decisive  defeat  awaited  them  still 
further  south  on  the  Nile,  before  the  city  of  Kipkip,  the 
capital  of  Nubia.  With  this  event,  Ethiopian  predomi- 
nance in  Eg}'pt  came  to  an  end. 

§  768.  For  several  years  Lower  Egypt  was  held  securely 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  pardon  and  restoration  of  Necho 
had  oonciUated  his  people  as  well  as  himself.  Theiu 
seemed  indeed  to  be  no  spirit  of  independence  left  in 
Egypt.  The  Ethiopian  ovei^lordship  was  no  more,  and  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Delta  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
foreigners.  Thus  Necho  served  his  master  faithfully  till 
his  death.  But  his  son  Psammetiohus  I,  though  likewise 
placed  upon  the '  throne  by  the  Assyrians,  soon  revolted 
against  them  in  the  name  of  ancient  Egyptian  autonomy. 
He  received  aid  not  only  from  other  princes  of  the  Deltas 
bat  from  Ionian  and  Carian  troops  sent  down  by  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia  (§  774  f.).  He  succeeded  in  maintaining 
his  independence,  and  although  the  details  of  the  struggle 
are  not  known  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  year  645^ 
while  Asshurbanipal  was  stiU  firmly  seated  upon  his  throne 
in  Nineveh,  Assyrian  domination  was  forever  at  an  end  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  closing  our  cursory  survey  of 
this  remarkable  international  episode,  we  may  point  out 
that  perhaps  the  moat  important  permanent  result  of  the 
Assyrian  invasions  and  occupation  of  Egypt  was  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  to  maintain  its  con- 
trol of  the  lower  country.  Egypt  will  soon  re-emei^e  as  a 
more  formidable  power,  under  changed  yet  more  normal 
conditions. 

§  769.  The  fortunes  of  Egypt  in  this  eventful  era  are 
not  unnotioed  in  Hebrew  Prophecy.  The  allusions  are  not 
very  specific,  yet  they  are  unmistakable  and  illustrate 

the  unique  prevision  of  the  Old  Testament  seers.    Isaiah 

— — -^ — — — — — ■ — -  — — - — -^ — - — ■--  -    -  —  -       -  ■  - 

1  Thebes  was  this  time  completely  looted.  Amongf  the  spoil,  mention 
is  made  of  two  beautiful  obelisks,  of  the  weight  of  2500  talents,  which 
were  taken  to  Nineveh  (V  R.  2,  41  fl.). 
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xix.  has  already  oome  under  our  notice  (§  656),  and  an 
analysis  of  the  section,  vs.  1-15,  was  given,  with  the  remark 
that  the  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  punishment  of 
Egypt  was  her  rival  Assyria.  We  may  now  see  how  the 
picture  here  presented  of  the  anarchy  and  helplessness  of 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  corresponds  in  its  main  features 
to  the  Assyrian  domination  and  its  results.  The  internal 
strife  of  v.  2  reached  its  height  when  Necho,  favoured  by 
Assyria,  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  patrons.  The  char- 
acter of  the  ^  cruel  master  *'  of  v.  4  is  illustrated  by  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  revolting  cities  (§  766).  The 
folly  of  the  princes  of  Zoan  and  Memphis  (vs.  11-13)  is 
exemplified  by  their  taking  the  lead  in  fomenting  insur- 
rection in  Egypt,  because  they  were  *^th'e  come]>stone  ot 
her  tribes."  The  prediction,  uttered  half  a  century  before, 
found  its  fulfilment  at  last,  though  the  chief  value  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  its  foresight  of  particular  events,  but  its 
insight  into  the  essential  character  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, and  its  relation  to  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
Jehovah. 

§  770.  A  more  specific  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
Egypt  is  found  in  a  prophetic  reminiscence  of  the  capture 
of  Thebes  (§  767),  found  in  Nah.  iii.  8-10.  Prophecy  is 
not  simply  the  forerunner  of  the  events  that  make  up 
history ;  it  is  also  the  interpreter  of  the  past  for  the  uses 
of  the  future  (cf.  §  14).  The  great  catastrophe  of  the 
age  was  the  impending  fall  of  Nineveh  (cf.  §  760).  Other 
tragic  events  were  types  and  analogies  of  this  appalling 
consummation.  Thus  Nahum,  writing  over  thirty  years 
after  the  close  of  the  revolution  in  Egypt,  surveys  the 
calamities  of  his  time,  and  can  find  nothing  so  exemplary 
as  the  fate  of  ^^  No-Amon  ^  that  sitteth  among  the  streams ; 

1  ((^Qfi  ]g  ii^Q  Biblical  name  of  the  famous  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  Greek  ^*  Thebes  *'  and  later  **  Diospolis.**  The  Assyrian  form  is  Ni\ 
to  which  the  native  Egyptian  Nu,  **  city/*  nearly  corresponds.  It  is oaUed 
No-Amon  as  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  great  god  Amen^ 
the  supposed  analogue  of  ZeufrJupiter  j  cf.  Jer.  zl?L  26.    Other  Biblical 
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that  has  the  waters  round  about  her ;  whose  rampart  is  the 
sea,^  and  her  wall  the  waters*^  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were 
her  strength,  and  that  without  end.  Put  and  the  Libyans  ^ 
wei*e  among  her  helpers.  Even  she  as  an  exile  went  into 
captivity.  Her  infants,  too,  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the 
corners  of  all  the  streets :  and  upon  her  nobles  they  cast 
the  lot,  and  all  her  grandees  they  bound  with  chains" 
(vs.  8-10). 

§  771.  The  doubtful  possession  of  Egypt  was  not  the 
only  hard  problem  left  in  the  West  by  Esarhaddon  to  be 
solved  by  his  successor.  At  his  death  in  668  Tyre  was 
still  maintaining  a  precarious  independence.  But  not 
long  thereafter  it  submitted  to  the  more  favourable  terms 
offered  by  the  new  king,  who  found  it  necessary  to  concili- 
ate all  opposition  in  order  to  be  unhampered  in  his  Egyp- 
tian campaigns.  In  the  list  of  twenty-two  princes  who 
furnished  contingents  for  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  appears 
the  name  of  Ba'al,  king  of  Tyre.^  It  was  demanded  of 
him  that  he  should  send  his  children  to  Nineveh.  Asshur- 
banipal  was  content  to  retain  his  daughter  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  brother;  but  he  released  and  sent  back  his 
son^  with  a  pardon  for  Ba*al,  on  condition,  naturally,  of 

references  are  found  in  Ez.  xxx.  14  ff.  See  Par.  318,  and  especially 
A.  Jeremias,  in  Delitzsch  and  HaupVs  Beitrage  gur  Assyriologie^  III,  1, 
104  f. 

1  That  is,  the  NUe,  called  also  in  modem  Arabic  *•'•  the  sea/' 
'  This  corrf^ction  (merely  the  change  of  vowel-pointing)  is  obyious. 
»  The  location  of  Put  \s  not  yet  definitely  ascertained.    Glaser,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  investigators,  makes  it  the  name  of  a  people  in 
mid-west  Arabia ;  see  Skizze  der  alien  Geschirhte  und  Geographie  Arch 
Mens  (1890),  II,  332  ff. 

*  The  list  is  given  in  S.  A.  Smith,  Asurhanipal,  11,  25  t ;  cf.  Winckler, 
(jrBA.  p.  337.  Possibly  the  name  is  inserted  here  merely  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Egyptian  wars  make  up  the 
first  two  campaigns,  the  capture  of  Tsrre  would  seem  to  have  come  later, 
since  it  forms  part  of  the  **  third  campaign  '*  in  the  annals  of  Asshurbanipal. 
These,  however,  do  not  maintain  complete  chronological  order.  The  date 
can  hardly  be  settled  as  yet. 

*  Described  significantly  (V  K.  2,  58)  as  a  lad  *'  who  had  never  crossed 
the  aea,"  —that  is,  of  oourse,  not  a  ** land-lubber/'  but  a  mere  school* 
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an  increase  of  tribute.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  the  aame 
leniency  is  here  exhibited  as  mai'ked  the  treatment  of 
Palestinian  insurgents  generally  (§  C25}.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  have  destroyed  Tyre*  or  even  to  liave  crippled 
it  by  excessive  rigour,  would  have  been  to  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  As  to  the  condition  of  Palestine 
in  these  earlier  years  of  Asshurbanipal,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  remained  for  a  time  as  peaceful  and  con- 
tented as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  his  father.  The  name 
of  Mauasseh  of  Judah  appears  again  (cf.  §  761)  in  the 
list  of  tributaries  alluded  to  above. 

§  772.  A  remarkable  prophecy  (Isa.  xxiii.)  summarizes 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Tyi^  during  this  period  of 
Assyrian  aggression  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast4and. 
We  have  a  hint  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  written ;  for, 
according  to  v.  13,  the  devastation  of  ^^  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees  "  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon, are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Prophet's  readers  or 
hearers.  We  may  be  reasonably  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  time  was  after  the  vengeful  work  of  Sinacherib  iu 
Babylonia  (§  733  ff.,  740)  and  very  near  to  the  epoch  of 
the  restoration  under  Esarhaddon  (§  748  ff.).  It  can 
hardly  have  been  earlier  than  the  former  date,  since  no 
previous  Assyrian  campaign  resulted  in  such  calamities 
to  both  land  and  capital  as  those  here  mentioned.  It 
cannot  well  be  much  subsequent  to  the  latter;  for  there 
would  have  been  no  significance  in  reminding  the  Tynans 
of  the  fate  of  a  people  who  had  been  long  restored  to 
prosperity.^    It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  Isaiah  him- 

boy.  The  phrase  is  probably  quoted  from  the  letters  sent  by  the  lsd*8 
father  to  the  Great  King. 

1  In  spite  of  the  obscurities  and  pecoliarities  of  certain  expreasionB, 
the  general  sense  of  the  verse  is  clear.  The  first  portion  refers  to  evil 
wrought  by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  ChaldsBan  country,  and  the  second  to 
their  destruction  of  a  city,  which  can  only  be  Babylon  itself.  The  phrase 
**  this  is  the  people  which  was  not  ^^  apparently  refers  to  the  expnlsfion  of 
the  Chaldsean  communities  by  Sinacherib ;  and  the  fate  of  Babylon  is  most 
natorally  associated  therewith,  because,  as  a  matter  of  foot,  the  Chaldaan 
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his  later  years,  perhaps  about  685  B.C. ;  that  is,  about 
twenty  years  before  Tyre  capitulated  to  Asshurbanipal. 
The  situation  is,  as  usual,  indicated  in  broad  and  general 
terms,  as  well  as  somewhat  idealized.  Tyre  is  made  most 
prominent,  because  of  her  impoi-tance  and  her  steady  resist- 
ance to  the  Assyrian  arms  (§  680  ff.).  But  it  is  really 
southern  Phoenicia  as  a  whole  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy.  Sidon  is  referred  to  mainly  because  of  her  being 
the  mother  city  (y.  12 ;  cf.  §  44).  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing historical  allusion  is  that  made  to  the  frequent  and 
increasing  forced  migrations  from  the  home-cities  to  the 
colonies  (vs.  6,  12 ;  cf.  §  42).  Very  noteworthy  also  is 
the  statement  that  the  report  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  should 
make  the  Egyptians  quake  (v.  5),  an  observation  which 
our  present  survey  enables  us  to  appreciate  (cf .  §  753,  757, 
769).  Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Assyrians,  and  no  other,  are  the  instruments  of  Jehovah's 
chastisement  (vs.  9, 11),  since  otherwise  the  warning  remi- 
niscence of  v.  13  would  be  irrelevant.^ 

§  778.  We  may  pass  over,  as  being  of  little  general  in- 
terest, the  voluntary  homage  and  rich  offerings  of  princes 
.in  northern  Phoenicia,  eastern  Cilicia,  and  Tabal  (Tiba- 
rene).'  The  loyalty  of  the  last  named  was  perhaps 
inspired  by  fear  of  the  ominous  Kimmerians  (§  758  ff.). 
Of  more  importance  is  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Gyges 
(Assyr.  Chugu)^  king  of  Lydia,  who  on  account  of  these 

r^ime  of  Merodach-baladan  as  **kiiig  of  Babylon*^  (Isa.  xxxix.  1)  was 
one  of  world-wide  fame,  which  had  been  displaced  by  the  Assyrian  domi- 
naiioiL  The  denial  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  chapter,  on  the 
gtoond  of  the  occurrence  of  several  words  which  do  not  appear  elsewhere 
in  his  writings  {e.g.,  by  Dillmann,  Der  Prophet  Esaia  erklaH,  1890,  p.  210), 
would  seem  to  involve  the  assumption  that  Isaiah's  Hebrew  vocabulary 
was  somewhat  limited. 

I  The  commonly  held  hypothesis  that  v.  13  is  a  later  interpolation  is 
very  improbable.  Though  appropriate  in  its  immediate  association  with 
the  context,  what  an  elaborate  historical  construction  it  would  involve 
as  an  afterthought !    See,  however,  Cheyne,  Introduction^  p.  130  ft. 

<  y  K.  2,  63-^ ;  Q.  Smith,  Hi$tofy  of  A&shnrbanipal,  p.  6S  f. 
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northern  maraudei-s  was  brought  most  strangely  into  rela- 
tions with  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  actual  career  of  the 
Lydian  prince  is  known  from  classical  story,  which  repre^ 
sents  him  as  a  palace  favourite  who  compassed  the  death 
of  his  master,  Kandaules,  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  raised  his  feeble  nation  to  a  commanding  position.^ 
But  the  mythological  halo  that  invests  his  name  has 
given  him  a  wider  currency ;  and  Plato's  "  ring  of  Gyges  " 
is  better  known  than  the  philosophy  which  it  illustrates. 
By  a  curious  fate  his  relations  with  far-off  Assyria  partake 
of  a  similar  semi-mythical  character,  which,  however,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  Great 
King  himself,^  especially  as  they  help  to  illustrate  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Assyrian  people. 

§  774.  "  Gyges,  the  king  of  Lydia  (Z^t^d-dt),  a  region 
beyond  the  Sea,  a  remote  district,  the  mention  of  which 
the  kings  my  fathers  had  never  heard,  Asshur,  my  beget- 
ter, caused  to  behold  my  name  in  a  dream,  saying :  ^  Em- 
brace the  feet  of  Asshurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
by  uttering  his  name  conquer  thy  enemies.*  On  the  day 
when  he  saw  that  vision,  he  sent  his  courier  to  bid  me 
hail.^  And  the  dream  which  he  had  beheld  he  sent  by  the 
hand  of  his  messenger  and  he  repeated  it  to  me.  From, 
that  very  day  when  he  embraced  my  feet,  he  overcame  the 
Kimmerians,  who  were  besetting  his  land,  who  had  not 
feared  my  fathers  nor  embraced  my  royal  feet.  By  the 
aid  of  Asshur  and  Ishtar,  the  gods  my  lords,^  he  cast  into 
chains  and  fetters  and  bonds  of  iron  two  of  the  prefects  of 
the  Kimmerians,  whom  he  subdued,*^  and  made  them  come 
before  me  with  rich  presents.  His  messenger,  whom  he 
had  regularly  sent  to  bid  me  hail,  he  (now)  failed  to  send. 


1  Herod,  i,  8  ff.  »  V  R.  2,  95-126. 

^  Literally,  ''to  ask  for  my  welfare  "  ;  so  I  Sam.  x.  4,  in  the  identical 
words  of  the  Assyrian. 

^  Notice  that  homage  paid  to  the  king  of  Assyria  implies  worship  of 
his  gods,  and  their  consequential  protection  (cf.  §  61,  299). 

>  That  is,  he  subdued  the  Kimmeriana,  and  then  cast,  etc. 
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And  because  he  regarded  not  the  command  of  Asshur  my 
begetter,  and  relied  upon  his  own  power,  and  (because)  his 
own  heart  prompted  him,  he  sent  his  forces  to  join  Psam- 
metichus  (Pf-Sa-mi-iZ-it),  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  rejected 
the  yoke  of  my  lordship.  I  heard  of  this  and  prayed  to 
Asshur  and  Ishtar :  ^  Before  his  enemies  may  his  corpse  be 
thrown  down,  and  may  his  bones  be  carried  away.'  ^  Ac- 
cording as  I  petitioned  Asshur,  it  was  fulfilled ;  before  his 
enemies  his  corpse  was  thrown  down,  and  his  bones  were 
carried  away.  The  Kimmerians,  who  by  the  spell  of  my 
uiime  he  had  trodden  down,  came  on  and  overwhelmed  the 
whole  of  his  land.  Afterwards  his  son  seated  himself  upon 
his  throne.  The  evil  deeds,  which  through  the  uplifting 
of  my  hands  the  gods  my  defenders  had  executed  against 
his  father,  he  reported  by  the  hand  of  his  messenger,  and 
embraced  my  royal  feet,  saying,  ^  Thou  art  a  king  whom 
God  has  chosen.^  Thou  didst  curse  my  father,  and  evil 
was  inflicted  upon  him.  Me,  the  slave  that  worships  thee, 
do  thou  bless,  and  I  will  bear  thy  yoke.' " 

§  775.  Here  we  have  the  fii-st  episode  of  the  relations 
between  the  far  West  and  the  East  which  were  a  century 
later  to  become  so  full  of  interest  and  fateful  results. 
Stripped' of  its  religiosity  and  self-glorification  the  account 
is  meagre  enough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Great  King  took  any  more  active  interest  in  the  a£Fairs  of 
Lydia  than  to  permit  the  hard-pressed  king  of  Lydia  to  call 
upon  the  talismanic  names  of  Asshur  and  Ishtar.  Proba- 
bly he  did  nothing  more ;  and  the  story  is  related  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  and  his  gods  had  still  power  to  overawe  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north.^  We  have,  however,  some  important 
facts.    The  rebellion  of  Psammetichus  (§  768)  apparently 

I  Cf .  §  734,  note. 

*  Literally  "has  known."  Cf.  the  same  word  (n^)  in  Hebrew,  Gen. 
ZYiii.  19 ;  Amos  iii.  2. 

*  Also,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  spite  and  belittle  Gyges  for  assisting  thQ 
Egyptian  insurgents. 
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ov^ed  its  success  in  a  large  measure  to  the  help  afforded  by 
Gyges  and  his  mercenary  troops.  We  see  here  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonizing  of  Egypt  by  Lydian  and  Carian 
troops  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  certainly  after  the 
loss  of  these  troops  to  Lydia  that  the  Kimmerians  made 
their  worst  assaults  upon  that  country.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians  the  damage  inflicted  by  them,  and  alluded 
to  by  Asshurbanipal,  was  serious  indeed.  Their  first  great 
invasion  brought  them  to  the  acropolis  of  Sardis,  the  capi- 
tal.  After  the  relief,  alleged  by  Asshurbanipal  to  be  the 
result  of  his  prayer,  they  returned  and  defeated  Gyges  and 
slew  him  in  battle.  We  may  anticipate  later  events  by 
adding  that  the  son  of  Gyges,  Ardys  II,  also  maintained 
an  unequal  contest  against  the  Kimmerians,  who,  however, 
were  finally  expelled  from  the  neighbourhood  by  Alyattes 
III,  the  grandson  of  the  last-named  prince.  Finally,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  widening  of  international 
relations  that  marks  the  present  and  the  coming  era. 
From  the  remotest  times  the  Semitic  peoples  had  to  do 
mainly  with  one  another  in  their  enterprises  of  war  and 
peace  (§  93,  97, 116,  153).  But  now  we  see  the  furthest 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  brought  near  by  treaty  and  alliance  to 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Assyria  on  the  other.  The 
next  great  stride  is  made  when  Europe  receives  upon  her 
shores  the  ambassadors  and  the  armies  of  the  furthest  east 
of  this  vast  historic  region.  But  this  does  not  take  place 
until  the  Semitic  regime  is  outworn  and  superseded. 

§  776.  And  now  a  more  genuine  and  effective  solidarity 
than  any  previously  displayed  began  to  be  realized  among 
the  dependent  states  of  the  Ass}rrian  empire.  The  strenu- 
ous rulers  of  Nineveh  had  by  dint  of  remorseless  and 
unrelaxing  pressure  brought  under  one  administration  a 
multitude  of  unsocial  and  mutually  hostile  communities, 
and  had  "  made  them  speak  the  one  language  "  (cf.  §  179) 
of  homage  and  obedience  to  Asshur.  Like  all  policies  that 
are  purely  selfish,  this  also  reacted  against  its  promoters. 
The  combination  that  had  been  effected  by  force  had  at 
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last  been  oonverted  into  a  conscious  sense  of  unity,  spring- 
ing from  a  just  resentment  against  the  common  oppressor. 
The  rebellion  of  Psammetichus  and  his  politic  alliance  with 
the  Lydian  king  were  no  isolated  movement.  They  were 
disturbances  incident  to  a  vast  upheaval.  All  of  the  larger 
states  not  entirely  deprived  of  their  autonomy  rose  by  a 
common  impulse  against  their  suzerain.  The  result  in  the 
extreme  west  we  have  already  recorded  (§  768).  A  fiercer 
and  more  critical  struggle  was  now  waged  in  the  extreme 
east,  and  the  repression  of  the  outbreak  was  the  last  great 
achievement  of  the  Assyrian  arms.  The  trouble  seemed 
to  owe  its  inception  to  comparatively  trifling  causes ;  but 
these  were,  so  to  speak,  openings  in  the  embankments 
towards  which  the  pent-up  waters  rushed  to  find  an  outlet. 
§  777.  A  revolt  of  the  Mannsdans  ^  on  the  northern 
border  (cf.  §  768),  which  was  suppressed  without  great 
difficulty  (c.  655  B.C.),  had  no  great  significance  for  the 
general  situation.  Nor  are  we  to  lay  especial  stress,  except 
as  a  premonition  of  a  coming  greater  catastrophe  (cf .  §  760), 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  land  of  Sahi  in  the  north- 
east.^ Its  people  had  formerly  submitted,  and  now  by 
rebellion  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  customary 
punishment  of  invasion  and  spoliation.  They  were  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Medians,  who  at  length  had  come  to 
occupy  the  whole  country  east  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (cf. 
§  811).  The  life  and  death  struggle  which  shook  to  its 
foundations  the  throne  of  Asshurbanipal  was  waged,  not 
in  the  north,  but  in  the  Babylonian  home-land,  whence  had 
come  the  first  impulse  to  imperial  enterprise,  and  where 
still  lay  potentially  the  elements  of  a  more  splendid  empire 
than  that  of  the  proudest  ruler  of  Nineveh. 

1  Described  in  V  R.  2,  126-326,  and  more  fully  in  "Cylinder  B"  III, 
38  ff.,  or  G.  Smith,  History  of  Asshurbanipal,  p.  80  ff. 

2  Cyl.  B,  III,  102-iy,  14,  or  Smith,  History,  etc,,  p.  07  ft  Two  princes, 
sons  of  Gftgu,  prefect  of  Sachi,  were  concerned  in  this  uprising.  GSgu 
is  usually  identified  with  the  *^Gog*'  of  Ezek.  xxxviii.,  which  describes 
the  incursions  of  the  Scythians  (§  814).    The  name  Sachi  suggested 
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§  778.  The  brother  of  Asshurbanipal  (§  768),  upon  the 
vice-regal  throne  of  Babylon,  may  have  cherished,  almost 
from  the  earliest  years  of  his  administration,  the  hopes  of 
complete  independence  and  freedom  of  action  in  all  Baby- 
lonia. But  it  was  long  before  he  gave  any  sign  of  a  revo- 
lutionary purpose.  He  had  been  set  over  Babylon  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  and  the  wishes  of  Esarhaddon, 
who  desired  to  conserve  and  nurture  its  liberties  and 
interests  (§  748  ff.).  He  seems  to  have  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  ^  in  the  performance  of  this  worthy  task. 
But  he  was  after  all  only  administrator  of  a  portion  of  the 
empire  ruled  from  Nineveh,  and  the  more  his  country  pi^os- 
pered,  the  more  irksome  became  to  him  his  position  of  infe- 
riority to  his  brilliant  brother.  He  could  not  forget  that 
while  his  father  had  been  by  his  own  choice  "  viceroy  "  of 
Babylon,  he  himself  had  been  designated  as  its  king.^ 
Such  control  as  he  now  held  on  sufferance  it  was  impossible 
to  perpetuate.  Divided  dominion  or  concurrent  jurisdiction 
within  the  same  empires  is  virtually  impossible  in  Semitic 
lands.  If  the  rulers  themselves  agree  for  a  time,  the  in- 
triguers and  agitators  of  the  rival  courts  make  occasion  for 
strife  and  collision.  In  countries  where  judicial  admin* 
istration  is  so  defective,  conflicts  of  authority  as  to  border 

to  G.  Smith  the  (Jdkay  the  original  form  of  the  name  ** Scythian'* 

1  In  one  of  his  inscriptions  (V  H.  62»  9  f.)  he  says  that  the  great  gods 
had  approved  of  him  for  the  task  of  gathering  together  the  scattered  peo- 
ple of  Akkad  and  of  restoring  their  neglected  shrines.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  how  far  his  jurisdiction  extended.  Probably  he  ruled  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia  except  the  southerly  portions,  which  had  been  unset- 
tled by  the  Chaldsean  troubles.  Winckler  (GB  A .  279)  says  that  he  did  not 
control  Shumer  and  Akkad.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own 
statement  in  V  R.  62, 6,  and  his  Cylinder  Inscription,  line  11.  Winckler's 
mistake  is  perhaps  due  to  his  erroneous  conception  of  ^*  Shumer  and 
Akkad  "  (see  §  109) .  That  Assyria  directly  controlled  South  Babylonia  is 
clear  from  the  history  of  the  complications  with  Elam. 

2  Even  by  Asshurbanipal  himself,  though  he  is  careful  to  specify  the 
relation  as  a  kind  of  ^'clientship.^'  See  Lehmann,  De  in9criptionihui 
cunecUis^  etc,  p.  24  ff.,  and  especially  Jensen  in  KB.  II,  258  f. 
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troubles,  as  to  fugitives,  and  the  like  difficulties,  are  inevit- 
able and  seldom  decided  except  by  appeal  to  force.  That 
the  two  brothers  administered  neighbouring  territories  for 
nearly  twenty  years  without  quarrelling  is  really  more 
remarkable  than  the  fact  of  their  final  rupture.  SamaS- 
Sum-ukin  must  have  yielded  many  a  time  to  arbitrary 
restraint  before  he  attempted  to  throw  off  all  control.  We 
have  the  story  of  the  quarrel  told  by  Asshurbanipal  alone, 
and  the  seditious  brother  is  naturally  put  in  the  wrong. 
But  until  we  hear  the  other  side,  and  unless  we  hold  that 
in  the  Semitic  world  might  was  always  right  and  unsuccess- 
ful rebellion  always  wrong,  we  would  do  well  to  suspend  our 
judgment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Esarhaddon  was  more 
to  blame  for  devising  the  dual  regime,  than  was  his  unfort- 
unate son  for  seeking  to  give  it  due  effect.  At  all  events, 
the  tragic  ending  of  the  present  episode  only  confirms  the 
inference,  already  made  so  clear,  that  Babylonia  could 
flourish  neither  as  a  province  of  Assyria  nor  as  an  autono- 
mous dependent. 

§  779.  Babylon  was  not  directly  involved  in  the  firat 
series  of  disturbances.  The  parties  were  the  old  discord- 
ant elements  whose  various  combinations  had  already  con- 
fronted the  Assyrians  with  many  insoluble  problems.  The 
Elamites  had  been  conciliated  towards  Babylonia  by  E8a]> 
haddon  (§  752)  and  appear  to  have  kept  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  its  n^w  ruler.  But  the  Gambulians,  a  race  of 
semi-nomadic  Aramseans  on  the  lower  Tigris  (§  839)  who 
were  trying  to  assert  their  independence  of  Asshurbanipal, 
joined  the  Elamites  in  active  hostilities  against  Assyria.^ 
These  allies  appear  to  have  invaded  Babylonia,  and  to  have 
threatened  Babylon  itself.  It  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  an  attempt  at  defence  by  the  Baby- 
lonians themselves.  At  any  rate  the  insurgents  under  the 
lead  of  Urtaku,  king  of  Elam,  were  driven  over  the  border 

1  Cylinder  B,  IV,  43-68  (G.  Smith,  History  of  AMhurbanipal,  p.  100  ft.). 
According  to  Cyl.  B,  VI,  83  fi.,  they  had  incited  Urtaku  of  Elam  against 
Aflsyria. 
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by  the  Assyrian  troops.  Singularly  enough,  all  the  leaden 
of  the  movement  died  about  this  time  by  the  manifest 
judgment  of  heaven.  Still  more  strangely  this  intervention 
of  the  offended  gods  in  behalf  of  their  pious  champion  only 
seemed  to  increase  his  troubles ;  for  a  very  *^  devil  ^'  of  a 
man,  named  Teumman,  now  took  the  throne  in  Elam  in 
the  place  of  his  brother  Urtaku.  The  rightful  heir,  with 
his  kindred,  fled  for  protection  to  Nineveh,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  show  that  in  aU  probability  there  was  a  strong 
foreign  party  in  Elam  aided  and  abetted  from  the  Assyrian 
capital.  Teumman  requested  that  the  fugitives  be  extra- 
dited. Asshurbanipal  refused  to  give  them  up.^  A  second 
advance  of  the  Elamites  into  Babylonia  was  made  and 
repulsed.  They  were  pursued  across  the  border,  and 
defeated  before  the  royal  city  of  Susa.  Teumman,  who 
had  been  warned  by  heavenly  portents  of 'his  impending 
fall,  and  had  been  besides  smitten  with  foul  disease  for  his 
presumption,  was  now  taken  and  slain,  and  Elam  was 
virtually  put  under  Assyrian  administration.  To  save 
appearances,  however,  a  son  of  Urtaku  (one  of  the  fugi- 
tives in  Assyria),  UmmanigaS  by  name,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne.^  On  the  return  march  exemplary  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  the  Gambulians.^ 

§  780.  Now  at  length  (c.  650  B.o.)  the  storm  broke 
loose  for  which  so  many  elements  had  long  been  gathering. 
Not  since  701  (§  677  ff.)  had  there  been  *8uch  a  commotion 
in  Western  Asia.  To  estimate  its  character  and  motives 
we  must  once  more  be  on  our  guard  against  taking  literally 
the  statements  of  our  only  witness,  the  Assyrian  tyrant 
himself.  The  essential  portion  of  his  case  against  his 
brother  is  as  follows,^  made  after  enumerating  the  kind- 

1  Scarcely,  however,  on  grounds  of  humanity.  His  magnanimity  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  among  other  atrocities  committed  after  the 
defeat  of  Teumman,  he  took  out  of  £lam  a  grandson  of  the  great  Mero- 
dach-baladan  and  put  him  to  a  shameful  death  in  Nineveh. 

•  V  R.  3, 27  ff. ;  and  much  more  fully  and  unctuously  in  Cyl.  B,  IV,  71- 
V,  10.^. 

«  Cyl.  B,  VI,  10  ff.  *  V  R.  Ill,  96  fl. 
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nesaes  he  had  shown  him  throughout  his  reign :  "  Yet  he, 
Sama8-Sum-ukiD,  an  unfaithful  brother,  who  did  not  ob- 
serve the  covenant  made  with  me,  incited  the  people  of 
Akkad,^  the  Chaldseans,  the  Arameaans,^  the  people  of  the 
sea-land  from  Akaba  to  Bab-salimeti,  my  servants  and 
dependents,^  to  rebel  against  me.  Ummaniga§,  the  fugi- 
tive, who  had  clasped  my  royal  feet,  whom  I  had  placed 
on  the  throne  in  Elam,  and  the  kings  of  the  Gute,^  of 
Palestine,^  of  Meldha,  whom  I  had  installed  by  the  war- 
mnt  of  Asshur  and  Beltis,  —  all  of  these  he  set  at  enmity 
against  me,  and  they  made  common  cause  with  him.  The 
gates  of  Sippar,  Babylon,  and  Borsippa  he  barred,  and  can- 
celled  the  bond  of  brotherhood."  This  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  It  is  another  way  of  saying  that  at  or  about 
this  time  the  peoples  named  entered  into  revolt.  That  the 
king  of  Babylon  negotiated  with  most  of  the  princes  named 
is  very  likely ;  but  they  were  as  ready  to  revolt  as  he  was, 
and  some  of  them  —  those  in  the  far  west  and  in  the  north- 
east—  were  already  in  a  state  of  disaffection.  What  the 
court-annalist  aims  at  is  to  place  the  blame  of  the  general 
and  inevitable  outbreak  upon  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
insurgents. 

§  781.  Further,  it  should  be  observed  that  even  for 
the  rising  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  this  ''disloyal 
brother"  receives  too  much  credit.  Let  us  look  at  his 
position  for  a  moment.  He  had,  of  course,  a  policy,  being 
ruler  of  such  a  country  as  Babylonia.  It  was  manifestly 
his  interest  and  duty  to  follow  out  the  lesson  he  had 
learned  from  his  good  father  (§  760  ff.),  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Elam  and  the  Chaldeaans.     This, 

1  Here,  as  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshurbanipal,  equivalent 
to  all  Babylonia,  except  tlie  south-land. 

2  That  is,  the  Aramaeans  ofi  the  lower  Tigris,  the  Qambulians,  and 
others  (§  839). 

*  Iiiterally,  ^*  who  behold  my  face'^ ;  of.  $  407. 

*  Apparently  here  a  general  name  for  the  northeastem  peoples 
(d  $  92,  109,  777). 

'  The  reference  is  in  part  to  King  Maoasseh  of  Judah  (see  §  801  ff.). 
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apparently,  he  had  always  done.  Nor  were  the  Elamites, 
as  a  rule,  unfriendly  to  Babylonia.  The  incuraions  lately 
made  by  them  over  the  border  were,  like  those  of  the 
(yhaldseans,  not  made  against  Babylon,  but  rather  against 
Assyria,  which  was  always  regarded  as  an  intrusive  usurp- 
ing power.  Twenty  years'  experience  of  the  Assyrian 
regime  in  the  lower  River  region,  with  its  encroachments, 
intrigues,  and  cruelties,  had  taught  him  that  it  was  by 
no  means  a  blessing  to  its  subjects.  Besides,  like  other 
Babylonians,  he  could  not  but  sympathize  with  the  strug- 
gling ChaldaBans  as  against  the  Assyrians.  It  was  neither 
flattering  nor  profitable  to  any  ruler  of  Babylonia  that  the 
revenues  of  the  seaports  should  be  carried  past  the  old 
commercial  cities  of  Babylonia,  and  go  to  enrich  the  insa- 
tiable magnates  of  Nineveh.  All  things  considered,  it 
seemed  right  and  expedient  that  Babylonia  and  its  neigh- 
bours should  be  left  to  themselves.  Perhaps  on  the  whole, 
instead  of  following  a  recent  historian^  in  characterizing 
SamaS-Sum-ukin  ^^as  a  conscienceless  knave  or  else  a 
weak-minded  simpleton,"  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
his  chief  fault  was  his  misfortune  in  striking  too  soon.  At 
all  events,  fanatic  though  he  may  have  been,  he  moved 
upon  the  lines  which  at  length  led  to  deserved  success  in 
more  propitious  days.  As  to  the  deluded  Elamites,  Ara- 
maeans, and  Chaldaeans,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Assyrian 
garrisons  and  tax-gatherers  were  a  more  powerful  provo- 
cation to  revolt  than  the  seductions  of  the  Babylonian 
prince.^ 

§  782.  The  veteran  generals  of  Asshurbanipal,  to  whom, 
leather  than  to  his  own  genius  for  war  and  statesmanship, 
he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  empire,*  met  the  uprising 

I  -  ■  --  ■■II  IWMMI  _■__. I .L-^ 

1  Winckler,  GBA.  p.  280. 

"  As  Asshurbanipal  himself  seems  to  imply  when  he  says  (V  R.  4,  97- 
100)  that,  after  being  instigated  by  his  brother,  they  came  to  antagonize 
him  on  their  own  account. 

•  Asshurbanipal,  unlike  his  predecessors,  seems  never,  or  very  rarely, 
to  have  taken  the  field  in  i>er8on.    After  being  told  how  he  set  out  on  the 
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with  adequate  skill  and  resource.^  The  great  fortified 
cities,  Sippar,  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha  (§  94),  were 
besieged  and  finally  taken.  Reverse  after  reverse  attended 
the  insurgents  upon  the  field.  What  perhaps  contributed 
most  of  all  to  their  ill-fortune  was  the  characteristic  inter- 
nal strife  of  the  ruling  party  in  Elam.  UmmanigaS,  the 
creature  of  the  Assyrian  king  (§  780),  and  at  last,  as  the 
story  goes,  his  rebellious  vassal,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
brother,  Tammaritu,  also  a  pardoned  fugitive,  whom  As- 
shurbanipal  had  appointed  governor  of  one  of  the  Elamitio 
provinces.  The  new  king,  true  to  the  hereditary  policy, 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  foes  of  Assyria,  and 
placed  an  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  hard-pressed  king 
of  Babylon,  Before,  •  however,  the  promised  help  could 
be  effective,  he  in  his  turn  was  dethroned  by  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  country,  named  IndabigaS,  who  defeated  him 
in  battle  and  compelled  him  to  flee  the  country  with  a 
band  of  his  retainers.  After  a  roundabout  journey  and 
many  sufferings  they  found  their  way  to  Nineveh,  where, 
by  propitiation  of  the  Great  King  and  his  gods,  the 
deposed  prince  succeeded  a  second  time  in  gaining  pro- 
tection.^ 

§  783.  The  rebellious  cities  of  Babylon  were  thus  left 
without  adequate  defence.  The  army  of  Assyria,  having 
ravaged  the  open  country,  cut  off  their  supplies  and  con- 

march  and  defeated  the  enemy  on  such  and  such  a  field,  we  read  regularly 
that  the  captives  were  brought  before  him  in  Nineveh  or  Asshur  to  be  tor- 
tured and  executed.  His  chief  boast  is,  indeed,  that  he  spent  so  much  time 
in  interceding  with  his  favourite  deities  for  success  in  war  or  vengeance 
upon  his  foes.  This  habitual  employment  was  carried  on,  of  course,  in 
the  cities  of  Assyria  proper,  and  is  doubtless  recorded  to  show  among 
other  things  that  after  all  it  was  he  who  gave  success  to  his  armies.  He 
was  apparently  a  new  type  of  Assyrian  hero. 

1  V  R.  3, 128  fL 

*  V  R.  8, 136-4,  41.  The  pardon  of  Tammaritu  is  another  instance  of 
Asshurbanipars  boasted  magnanimity.  If  the  whole  story  as  told  in  the 
annals  is  true,  the  suppliant  was  the  most  grievous  offender  of  them  all. 
Most  probably  he  had  been  all  along  a  secret  supporter  of  his  old  patron, 
and  hence  his  dethronement  by  his  loyal  subjects  I 

2b 
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fidently  awaited  their  capitulation.  For  two  full  years 
they  endured  the  blockade..  But  slow  starvation^  helpless 
isolation,  and  a  spirit  broken  by  long  vassalage  and  the 
shame  and  suffering  of  repeated  national  humiliation,  at 
length  did  their  work.  One  after  another  Sippar,  Cutha, 
Borsippa,  and  Babylon  itself,  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the 
unsparing  conqueror.  The  luckless  prince  in  Babylon  pre- 
ferred self-immolation  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  brother, 
and  died  in  the  flames  of  his  own  palace.^  Fearful  ven- 
geance, with  indescribable  cruelties  and  barbarities,  was 
inflicted  upon  all  surviving  rebels.  Thus  Asshurbanipal, 
in  648  B.C.,  became  king  of  Babylon.  The  land  was  not 
further  devastated.  Nor  were  the  cities  destroyed.  One 
redeeming  quality,  at  least,  the  conqueror  had.  Unlike 
Sinacherib  (§  740),  he  had  respect  for  the  culture  and 
science  of  Babylonia.  His  passionate  desire  to  appropriate 
their  choicest  monuments,  and  to  enrich  and  adorn  there- 
with his  own  libraries  and  palace-walls,  may  have  entered 
into  the  motives  that  swayed  him  to  the  side  of  for- 
bearance. 

§  784.  To  secure  Babylon  for  Assyria  one  decisive  step 
further  was  necessary,  —  the  complete  subjugation  of  Elam. 
With  this  must  be  combined  the  extirpation  of  the  Chal- 
dsean  disturbers  of  the  peace.  A  plausible  pretext  for  the 
invasion  of  Elam  was  never  lacking,  and  least  of  all  now 
that  the  turbulent  monarchy  was  upon  its  last  probation 
(§  288).  It  was  impossible  now  to  allege  against  Elam 
a  conspiracy  with  Babylon ;  but  friendly  relations  with  the 
Chalddean  chiefs  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  casus  belli. 

^  As  is  well  known,  this  is  the  death  ascribed  to  Assharbaniiial  himself  i 

(*^Sardanapalus")  by  the  Greek  writers.    The  tradition  combined  the  j 

fortunes  of  the  two  brothers.    The  narrative  says  naTyely  that  the  gods  I 

threw  the  rebel  prince  into  burning  flame  (V  R.  4,  46  fl.).  Among  the 
deities  referred  to,  Merodach,  the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon,  Is  conspicuoos 
by  his  absence.  Indeed,  Asshurbanipal  never  claims  the  protection  of 
Merodach  except  in  connection  with  his  installation  (K.  S060 ;  G.  Smith, 
Hi96oryj  etc.,  p.  9  f . ;  KB.  III.  1,  p.  236),  while  Esarhaddon,  the  friend 
of  Babylon,  rejoiced  in  his  patronage. 
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It  was  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  family  of 
Merodach-baladan  should  be  concerned  in  the  business. 
And  so  we  find  that  another  grandson  of  the  old  patriot, 
Nabu-bel-Sumi  by  name,  was  the  occasion  of  intervention. 
We  are  assured  that,  while  Babylon  was  still  unsubdued 
(c.  660),  he  persuaded  the  Assyrians  of  friendly  inten- 
tions, and  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Elamites.  After 
the  subjection  of  Babylonia,  he  took  refuge  with  the  king 
of  Elam,  IndabigaS  (§  782).  When  everything  seemed 
to  be  ready  for  successful  interference,  Asshurbanipal 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  Chaldsean.  Just 
at  this  time  another  revolution  was  accomplished  in  Elam, 
and  IndabigaS  gave  place  to  a  soldier  named  UmmanaldaS. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  demand  for  extradi- 
tion, with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Tammaritu,  the  twice-pardoned 
fugitive  (§  782),  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the 
Assyrians.  With  incredible  hardihood  he  revolted  yet 
again,  and  with  the  customary  result.  He  now  showed 
the  world  at  last  that  he  could  take  to  flight  without 
finding  the  road  to  Nineveh.  At  any  rate,  he  is  heard 
of  no  more,  except  in  a  vag^e  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  gods  subjected  him  a  second  time  to  Asshur- 
banipal.^ The  next  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  shows  us 
UmmanaldaS  again  as  king  of  Elam,  and  still  again  faith- 
ful to  his  client  from  the  sea-land. 

§  785.  Meanwhile  Asshurbanipal,  thoroughly  weary  of 
the  scene-shifting,  was  preparing  to  bring  on  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  tragedy.  An  adequate  force  was  collected. 
The  land  was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword  from  end  to 
end.  Susa  ("  Shushan  "),  the  capital,  was  taken,  with  its 
rich,  long-undisturbed  treasures.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
that  might  make  more  sure  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  and 
exclude  its  princes  and  people  from  all  hope  of  restoration. 
The  gods  of  Elam  were  deported,  and  even  the  tombs  of 

tiie  kings  were  rifled  of  their  ghastly  contents  and  carried 

^"^-^^^— ^— ^"^^^— ^"^»^-^— ^-^^^^i—  '  ^^^-^— — — »— ^>^-^»^— »^-^p^— ^K 

1 V  B.  6,  34  t 
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to  Nineveh.^  After  the  Assyrian  army  had  finished  its  work 
of  destruction  and  retired,  the  king  of  Elam  returned  from 
his  flight.  Once  more  the  demand  was  made  upon  him 
for  the  surrender  of  the  ChaldaBan.  But  the  grandson  of 
Merodach-baladan  asked  no  further  proof  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  patron.  Sterner  than  King  Saul  and  his  follower, 
he  and  his  armour-bearer  turned  their  swords  upon  one 
another,  and  so  evaded  the  last  ordeal  of  Assyrian  justice. 
But  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  was  not  wholly 
bafQed.  The  spirit  had  perhaps  not  left  the  body  of  the 
hated  Chaldsean.  There  still  remained  the  luxury  of 
imagining  him  forever  deformed  and  degraded  among  his 
peers  in  Sheol.  The  coi*pse  is  brought  before  him  by  his 
messenger,  along  with  the  head  of  the  faithful  armour- 
bearer.  But  the  deed  must  be  left  to  be  described  in  the 
words  of  the  doer :  ^'  His  body  I  granted  not  to  the  tomb. 
More  dead  than  before  I  made  him.^  His  head  I  cut  off 
and  bound  it  on  the  neck  of  Nabd-kati-sabat,  an  officer  (?) 
of  SamaS-fium-ukin,  my  brother  and  enemy,  who  had  joined 
with  him  in  stirring  up  war  against  me  in  Elam."  * 

§  786.  Among  the  other  parties  to  the  general  uprising 
(§  780)  perhaps  the  most  formidable  were  the  tribes  of 
Northwestern  Arabia.     We   are  only  beginning  to  learn 

1  The  conquest  of  Elam  is  very  fully  related  from  the  Assyrian  stand- 
point in  y  R.  5,  36-7,  8.  It  was  ou  this  occasion  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  NanSrlshtar,  which  had  been  carried  from  her  temple  at  Erech  to 
SuBa  sixteen  hundred  £ind  thirty-five  years  before,  was  restored  to  its 
original  seat  (V  H.  6.  107  fl. ;  cf.  §  107). 

^  The  horror  of  mutilation  after  death  was  due  to  the  persuasion  that 
the  life  of  the  spirit-world  was  a  counterpart  in  its  external  aspects  of  the 
earthly  state  of  existence.  Hence  a  whole  body  meant  an  undivided 
ghost.  But  to  this  was  added  the  belief  that  the  spirit  did  not  leave  the 
uncomipted  or  un mutilated  body  till  a  certain  period  after  the  first  stage 
of  dissolution  (cf.  John  xi.  39 ;  Job  xiv.  20).  This,  apparently,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  expression  quoted  above,  "  More  dead  than  before 
I  made  him,"  and  it  may  account  for  the  eager  haste  with  which  a  fallen 
foe  was  often  beheaded  (I  Sam.  xvii.  46,  61). 

*  This  last  episode  of  the  war  with  Elam  and  the  Chaldsdaas  is  told 
In  V  R.  7,  9-81. 
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the  real  importance  of  these  peoples  in  ancient .  times. 
Frequent, references  have  been  made  to  the  part  they 
played  as  allies  of  the  Egyptians,  as  independent  traders 
of  rich  resources,  and  as  unwilling  subjects  of  the  all- 
subduing  Assyrians  (§§  834,  680,  708,  754  f.).  Since  the 
empire  of  the  Tig^  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  West* 
land  and  in  conquering  Egypt,  it  was  of  the  very  first 
consequence  that  these  new  possessions  should  be  kept 
free  from  seditious  entanglements  with  the  restless  tribes 
of  the  desert  as  well  as  from  their  raids  over  the  border. 
After  many  costly  attempts  to  put  them  down,  a  policy 
was  instituted  by  Esarhaddon  of  maintaining  among  them 
centres  of  influence  friendly  to  Assyria  and  at  the  same 
time  severely  disciplining  all  marauders  and  malcontents 
(§  754  f.).  A  people  less  predisposed  than  these  Bedawin 
to  outside  interference  could  scarcely  be  imagined:  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  just  as  two  centuries  before 
they  had  contributed  their  quota  of  men  and  camels  to  the 
defence  of  the  west  country  against  the  encroachments  of 
Shalmaneser  II.  (§  228),  so  now  they  were  not  backward 
in  offering  aid  to  the  wider  movement  for  freedom  and 
revenge.  Accordingly  the  leading  chief  of  the  Arabs  east 
of  Palestine,  Yauta  by  name,  son  of  the  Hazael  of  whom 
we  have  heard  in  Esarhaddon's  wars  (§  754  f.),^  refused  to 
continue  his  tribute,  and  sent  two  of  his  chiefs  with  a  con- 
tingent of  riders  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  disloyal  brother," 
at  the  opening  of  the  Babylonian  war.  This  took  place,  of 
course,  before  648  B.C.  The  new  problems  and  their  result- 
ing complications  furnished  motives  for  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  prolonged  of  the  campaigns  of  Asshurbanipal. 
§  787.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  somewhat  obscure 
details  of  the  narrative  of  the  Assyrian  annalists.  The 
main  enterprise,  however,  is  of  great  interest  for  two 
reasons.  Palestine,  especially  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  was 
involved   in   the  same   insurrection.     Besides,  the   story 

1  y  R.  7,  82  ft.;  Cyl.  B,  VII,  87  ff.;  Smith,  283  ff.,  290  ff.    Cf.  Haupt, 
'« Wateh-ben-Hazael,"  in  MebnUca,  vol  i.  (1885). 
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makes  familiar  and  more  real  to  us  several  of  the  Bible 
localities  and  peoples  which  have  as  yet  scarcely  come 
within  the  region  of  actual  knowledge.  We  distinguish 
two  great  divisions  of  Arab  tribes  among  those  with  whom 
the  A8S}rrianB  had  now  to  do.  Yaiita  was  the  leader 
among  the  one  group,  whose  pasture«grounds  and  semi- 
nomadic  settlements  extended  from  the  east  of  Moab  to 
the  north  of  Damascus  as  far  as  Zobah  (cf.  §  202).  The 
Assyrian  posts  along  the  border  were  soon  reinforced  from 
Nineveh,  and  Yaiita,  his  allies,  and  dependents  were  de* 
feated  in  a  series  of  encounters  (c.  647  B.C.).  The  Great 
King  describes  the  actions  as  having  been  fought  in  several 
localities ;  among  others  in  Edom  (tTui  Udumi)^  in  Ammon 
(ina  Btt-Ammdni')^  in  the  territory  of  Hauran  (ina  nagi  la 
Haurlna)^  and  of  Zobah  (^SwM'ti).  Yaiita  himself  sought 
refuge  in  vain  with  Natnu,  the  king  of  Nebaioth.^  In 
close  union  with  these  more  northerly  tribes  at  this  time 
were  the  people  of  Nebaioth  and  of  Kedar.^  The  chief  of 
the  Kedarenes  joined  in  the  league  against  Assyria.  His 
defeat  was  speedily  effected. 

§  788.  But  unexpected  developments  brought  much 
graver  difficulties  to  the  rulers  at  Nineveh.     The  sons  of 

1  Probiibljr  the  Nabatsdana  of  the  classical  writerSf  who  are  also  famil- 
iar to  us  from  the  inscriptions  of  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era 
found  in  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Haurau,  and  from  numerous  coins.  For 
Biblical  notices,  see  Gen.  xxr.  18 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  xxxvi.  3 ;  Isa.  Ix.  7.  Ac- 
ooidlng  to  the  last-named  passage  they  were  a  powerful  tribe,  as  possess- 
ilig  immense  herds  of  cattle.  As  in  the  cuneiform  reoords  they  are 
associated  closely  with  Kedar,  so  also  in  the  Bible,  and  in  Pliny,  Hist, 
Nat.,  V,  11,  66. 

*  It  is  the  northerly  tribes  and  their  neighbours,  lying  to  the  east  also 
of  Palestine,  that  are  called  by  the  general  name  *'  Arabs  "  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  other  early  documents  (see  Glaser,  Skieze 
ArabienSf  II,  816).  The  others,  such  as  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  lying  south 
or  southeast  of  Palestine,  are  distinguished  by  their  own  special  names. 
Kedar  lay  to  the  east  of  Nebaioth  as  its  nearest  neighbour.  It  was  a 
powerful  oommunity,  as  one  might  infer  from  the  numerous  references  m 
the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xxi.  16  f.;  xlii.  11;  Ix.  7;  Jer.  ii.  10 ;  xlix.  28;  Ez. 
xxTii.  21;  Ps.  cxx.  6;  Cant.  i.  6).  For  Kedar  and  Nebaioth  see  especially 
Par.  296  ff.;  KAT.^  147  f. ;  and  Glaser,  op.  cU,  311  f. 
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Yaiita  had  fared  very  badly  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Babylon  (§  786),  and  they  gave  themselveis  up  to 
Asshurbanipal  (648  B.O.).  They  were  pardoned  by  him, 
and  upon  the  revolt  of  their  father,  the  elder  brother, 
Abiyate  by  name,  was  made  king  over  the  Kedarenes. 
After  a  time^  however,  the  first  love  and  hate  resumed 
theii*  rights  in  the  soul  of  this  typical  son  of  the  desert, 
and  he  joined  Natnu,  the  chief  of  Nebaioth,  against 
the  Ninevite  empire.  This  prinoe,  who  had  formerly 
rejected  Yaiita,  the  foe  of  Assyria,  and  left  him  to  some 
mysterious  fate,  was  now  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  a 
more  geneml  revolt,  to  which  Uaite,  the  new  king  of  the 
Arabians,  also  lent  his  aid.  It  was  to  meet  this  formidable 
uprising  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  of 
antiquity  was  organized  and  despatched.  As  the  disturb- 
ances extended  far  to  the  north  in  the  Syro- Arabian  desert, 
and  were  participated  in  by  Arameeans  as  well  as  Arabs, 
the  march  was  not  made  either  from  southern  or  eastern 
Palestine,  but  direct  from  Nineveh  over  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  and  through  the  desert.  The  description  of  the 
campaign  is  done  in  the  best  style  of  the  later  school  of 
Assyrian  annalists,  and,  along  with  much  conventional 
bombast,  contains  passages  of  real  rhetorical  excellence. 
For  example,  the  lamentation  of  the  hunted  and  desolate 
Arabians  is  quoted  ^  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  yet  without  a  softening  touch  of  pity  or  com- 
punction, the  whole  series  of  calamities  being  referred,  as 
.a  matter  of  course,  to  the  just  vengeance  of  Asshur  upon 
the  violators  of  his  covenant.  The  first  march  of  about 
four  hundred  miles  brought  the  Assyrians  to  the  midst 
of  the  desert  of  MaS,  —  the  Syro- Arabian  desert,  —  where 
the  people  of  Nebaioth  and  their  allies  were  met  and 
overcome,  and  the  survivors  carried  to  Damascus.  That 
central  bordeivland  city  was  now  made  the  base  of  opera- 
tions, which  were  not  stayed  till  all  the  leaders  of  the 

— H"    --  Br-MII11-B»  ■■  -  ■  T-T    T-TTTM — "*" ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^— 

1  y  R.  9,  68  ff.    The  whole  interesting  record  is  given  in  V  R.  7,  82- 
10,  5,  the  longest  of  the  campaign  narratives. 
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insurreotiou  were  hemmed  in  and  forced  to  surrender  by 
starvation  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  fate  of  the 
chief  offenders  was  settled  by  well-approved  processes  in 
Nineveh.^  Along  with  the  multitude  of  prisoners  the 
number  of  cattle  and  camels  taken  to  Assjrria  was  so  vast, 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  narrator,  the  land  was  filled 
with  them  to  the  utmost  corners.  They  were  divided  out 
among  the  people  of  Assyria ;  and  the  price  of  a  camel  in 
the  open  market  ran  from  one  and  a  half  silver  shekels  to 
a  half  shekel.^ 

§  789.  It  is  related^  by  the  Great  King  that  after  h\s 
defeat  of  the  Arabian  confederates,  and  on  his  return  by 
the  accustomed  seacoast  route,  he  put  down  a  revolt  in 
the  Phcenician  city  of  USu,^  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Akko.^  The  relations  already  sustained  by  these 
communities  to  Assyria  (cf.  §  675)  seemed  to  necessitate 
rigorous  treatment,  which  was  administered  without  stint. 
The  survivors,  with  their  gods,  were  carried  away  to 
Assyria.  Now  these  insignificant  towns,  which  could  not 
have  taken  independent  action,^  must  nevertheless  have 
been  involved  in  the  larger  conspiracy.  They  seem,  more- 
over, to  have  been  encouraged,  by  their  position  being  so 
remote  from  the  scene  of  the  principal  actions,  to  withhold 
their  allegiance  until  the  exasperated  conqueror  decided 
upon  extreme  measures.  What  is,  however,  of  most  sig- 
nificance is  the  suggestion  here  afforded  of  the  attitude  of 

^  A  mode  of  punishment  much  affected  by  the  scholarly  and  devout 
Asshurbanipal  was  to  put  his  captives  in  a  cage  along  with  a  number  of 
dogs,  and  *■*'  make  them  keep  watch,  with  chains  about  their  necks,  at  the 
gate  of  Nineveh."     See,  for  example,  V  R.  8,  27  ff.;  9,  103  ff. 

«  V  R.  9,  42  ff.  »  V  R.  9,  115  fL  ♦See  Par.  284  f. 

fi  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  empire  revolts  of  petty  communities  here 
and  there  were  frequent  enough,  because  it  was  not  easy  to  reach  them 
or  hold  them  in  check,  without  sending  an  expedition  from  the  capital  ot 
adopting  some  other  coercive  manner  involving  excessive  delay  and  ex- 
pense. But  now  that  the  empire  was  thoroughly  organized,  aad  military 
stations  were  established  at  many  commanding  points,  no  isolated  dis- 
turbances were  possible  except  such  as  did  not  rise  beyond  the  dignity  of 
riota. 
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Palestine  generally  towards  the  insurrection.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  these  cities  undertook  to  revolt  with  the 
backing  of  the  Bedawin  and  semi-nomads  alone.  They 
must  have  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  more  power* 
f ul  neighbours.  Who  were  their  allies  ?  The  description 
given  of  the  earlier  conflicts  with  the  desert  Mrarriors 
(§  787)  makes  it  plain  that  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan 
was  in  active  sympathy  with  the  insurgents.  But  these 
were  also  too  remote  from  the  outlying  Phoenician  seapoiis 
to  give  them  substantial  help  at  need.  The  inference  is  ob- 
vious that  isome  considerable  portion  of  western  Palestine 
had  prompted  these  disturbances.  Within  this  territory 
there  was  now  only  one  community  in  a  position  to  take 
such  a  step,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  For  with  this 
exception  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Jordan  was  now 
under  direct  Assyrian  administration. 

§  790.  Yet  in  the  annals  of  Asshurbanipal^  which  re- 
count these  affairs  so  completely,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  Judaite  monarchy.  We 
find  indeed  an  allusion  in  the  Hebrew  literature  itself  which 
appears  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  In 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.,  after  an  account  of  the  infidelity  and  idola- 
trous practices  of  the  king  of  Judah,  Manasseh  the  son  of 
Hezekiah,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  (vs.  10-18): 
^^  And  Jehovah  spoke  to  Manasseh  and  to  his  people ;  but 
they  gave  no  heed.  And  Jehovah  brought  upon  them  the 
captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  And  they 
made  Manasseh  prisoner  with  hooks,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters,  and  led  him  to  Babylon.  And  when  he  was  in  dis- 
tress he  besought  Jehovah  his  God,  and  humbled  himself 
greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers.  And  he  prayed  unto 
him,  and  he  was  propitiated  by  him  and  heard  his  suppli- 
cation, and  restored  him  to  Jerusalem  to  his  kingdom*  So 
Manasseh  knew  that  Jehovah  was  God."  ,  In  trying  to  re- 
gard this  episode  from  the  true  historical  standpoint  we  find 
ourselves  brought  once  more  directly  to  our  central  theme 
—  Israel  in  its  relations  to  its  dominant  environment.    We 
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accordingly  need  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  Judah  from  the  point  where  it  was  broken  off,  leaving 
for  later  consideration  its  religious  and  moral  features. 

§  791.  The  recuperation  of  the  territory  of  Judah  after 
its  desolation  by  the  army  of  Sinacherib  went  on  slowly 
but  surely  for  many  years.  The  devastation  was  so  wide- 
spread and  complete  that  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  690 
B.G.  that  agricultural  operations  were  resumed  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  (§  721).  The  loss  of  over  two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  population,  most  of  whom  would  naturally  be  heads 
of  families,  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  those  who  remained. 
The  repairing  or  rebuilding  of  the  houses,  the  restoration  of 
city  walls,  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  children  and  rela- 
tives, must  have  occupied  many  long  and  anxious  months. 
Jerusalem  was  indeed  intact,  and  within  its  defences  had 
no  doubt  been  gathered  many  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try (cf.  §  352).  But  within  the  forty-six  fortified  towns 
taken  by  storm  were  also  found  many  refugees  whose  fate 
was  death  or  exile.  Moreover,  the  second  inroad  of  Sin- 
acherib (§  696)  must  have  taken  the  people  by  surprise, 
and  rendered  access  difficult  to  the  central  city  of  refuge. 
Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  details  of  these  pathetic  attempts 
to  retrieve  the  irretrievable.  While  to  multitudes  it  meant 
the  beginning  of  life  over  again,  to  the  chastened  Hezekiah 
and  his  counsellors  it  meant  the  reconstruction  of  tiie  state 
upon  new  foundations. 

§  792.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  had 
been  any  serious  loss  of  proper  territory.  True,  Sinacherib 
transferred  (§  675)  certain  districts  formerly  controlled 
by  Hezekiah  to  the  domains  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  QeoA ; 
but  practically  this  amounted  to  little  or  nothing  more 
than  the  restitution  of  lands  normally  Philistian,  of  which 
the  king  of  Judah  had  despoiled  these  principalities  (2  K. 
xviii.  8 ;  §  651).  Their  retention  after  the  calamities  of 
Judah  would  in  any  case  have   been  impossible.^     The 

1  With  a  startling  misconception  of  the  condition  of  Judah  after  the 
Assyrian  Invasion,  Stade  (GVI.  I,  024)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
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prostration  of  Palestine  generally  after  the  Assyrian 
scourge  had  done  its  work  disinclined  the  petty  com- 
munities towards  reciprocal  aggression,  and  Judah  was 
at  liberty  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  of  course  under  the 
continued  overlordship  of  the  Great  King. 

§  798.  Any  thought  of  further  revolt  against  Assyria 
was  out  of  the  question.  We  grossly  misconoeive  the 
whole  political  situation  if  we  suppose  that  the  disaster 
which  befell  the  army  of  Sinacherib  in  the  autumn  of 
tOl  weakened  upon  the  whole  the  prestige  of  Assyria  in  the 
West.  Though  Sinacherib  and  his  forces  had  vanished, 
the  permanent  garrisons  remained  in  the  country,  and  the 
provinces  were  administered  from  Nineveh  as  before.  The 
retention  of  the  fortresses  of  Palestine  and  all  their  bases  of 
supply  was  a  matter  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  em- 
pire. That  Sinacherib  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  Jeru- 
salem was  no  proof  of  inability  to  hold  Palestine  against  all 
comers.  The  least  sign  of  waning  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast-land  would  have  been  a  virtual  notification  to 
Egypt  that  she  might  enter  in  and  take  possession.  But 
the  Assyrians  had  in  701  actually  extended  their  direct 
influence  in  Palestine,  had  besides  beaten  the  Egyptians 
out  of  that  country,  and  had  retired  at  last,  not  before  a 
more  powerful  enemy,  but  only  before  unmistakable  por- 
tents of  celestial  displeasure.  Least  of  all  could  Judah, 
prostrate,  bleeding,  and  more  than  decimated,  dream  for 
many  a  year  of  asserting  an  independence  which  at  best 
could  be  gained  and  maintained  only  by  the  help  of  a  com* 
bination  of  powerful  nationalities.  We  do  not  forget  the 
failure  and  rebuff  of  Sinacherib.  But  the  significance  for 
Jerusalem  of  that  exceptional  episode  was  simply  this,  that 
it  and  its  dependent  territory  were  saved  from  becoming 
an  Assyrian  province.     There  was  a  world-wide  difference 

ait  this  later  time  that  Judah  acquired  the  Philistian  territory  mentioned 
in  2  K.  zviii.  8.  That  Ewald,  History  of  Israel  (Engl,  tr.),  iv.  186,  held 
a  similar  yiew  was  natural  enough  in  his  comparatively  unenlightened 
time. 
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between  the  continuanciB  of  such  autonomous  vassalage  as 
Hezekiah  had  inherited  from  his  father,  under  the  suze- 
rainty which  Sargon  had  passed  on  to  Sinacherib,  and  an 
obliteration  of  all  political  and  social  rights,  along  with  the 
religious  disabilities  which  must  surely  have  followed  in  its 
train.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wreaking  of  vengeance  upon 
Jerusalem,  such  as  that  which  was  afterwards  inflicted 
upon  Babylon  (§  740),  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos* 
sibility  under  a  prince  who  had  already  shown  himself  to 
be  so  cruel  and  remorseless.  While  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah 
lived,  no  such  tempting  of  Providence  would  again  be  ven- 
tured as  that  which  had  brought  almost  total  ruin  upon 
city  and  country  alike.  On  the  whole,  Hezekiah  and  his 
little  ^^  remnant "  had  enough  to  do  to  rebuild  the  shattered 
fabric  of  the  state,  to  restore  the  waste  places  of  Judah, 
and  in  general  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  vindicated  by  the  great 
deliverance. 

§  794.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  country  devas- 
tated by  the  Assyrian  armies  might  expect  aid  from  the 
conquerors  themselves  in  its  renewal  and  restoration.  It 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  imperial  Assyrian  policy 
that^  while  rebels  should  be  severely  punished,  their  lands, 
as  tributary  to  the  empire,  should  be  conserved  and  devel- 
oped. Hence  it  was  a  necessary  feature  of  the  system  of 
deportation  that,  in  place  of  the  nations  of  the  country, 
who  were  transplanted  to  remote  districts  also  under  the 
sway  of  the  Great  King,  others  should  be  introduced,  with 
the  twofold  purpose  of  habituating  them  to  direct  control 
from  Nineveh,  and  of  promoting  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  and  its  prospective  value  to  the  empire.  The  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Assyrian  kings  adopted  this  policy  towards 
Samaria  long  after  its  conquest  (see  §  799).  Sinacherib, 
after  wasting  the  country  of  Judah  with  fire  and  sword,  left 
it  to  itself.  The  attitude  of  the  conqueror  towards  Judah 
was,  in  all  respects,  exceptional  and  notable.  That  he 
should  not  have  occupied  it  after  its  devastation,  contigu- 
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0U8  as  it  was  to  other  Assj'rian  possessions^  and  ea^^ily  kept 
under  control,  can  onlj  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
of  his  aversion  to  having  any  further  dealings  with  a  land 
so  ilI*omened  for  Assyria  (§  782).  Such  neglect  of  a 
country  whose  ruin  he  had  well  nigh  accomplished,  while 
it  may  have  retarded  its  material  development,  was  neveoy 
thelesB  of  moral  and  religious  advantage  to  the  surviving 
inhabitants. 

§  796.  In  caring  for  the  kingdom  thus  remitted  to  his 
charge  by  the  Assyrian  invader,  and  in^  carrying  oat  mose 
earnest  and  effective  measures  for  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Hezekiah 
passed  peacefully  away.  The  political  quiet  which  reigned 
throughout  the  land,  while  it  was  favourable  to  the  former 
task  (§  791  f.),  was  equally  so  to  the  latter.  The  whol&* 
some  lesson  had  been  taught  more  powerfully  by  the  prac- 
tical discipline  of  war  and  devastation  than  by  th^  appeds 
and  denunciations  of  Isaiah,  that  plots  and  conspiracies 
and  seditions  against  Assyria  only  unfitted  the  Heb^w 
people  for  their  true  mission.  It  put  into  clear  relief  the 
essential  nature  of  Israel's  struggle  for  its  real  interestSi) 
which  lay  in  the  conservation  and  cultivation  of  the  re* 
ligion  of  Jehovah.  The  net  results  of  the  unequal  oonflict 
were,  first,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  with  its  central  cily, 
was  allowed  to  survive ;  and,  second,  that  it  was  allowed 
to  retain  its  position  as  a  state  on  probation ;  suspected 
indeed,  but  yet  tolerated  on  condition  of  regular  payment 
of  tribute.  There  was  therefore  no  question,  while  the 
country  remained  quiescent,  of  forcing  upon  it  either  for- 
eign officials  or  alien  gods. 

§  796.  Equally  favourable  to  Isaiah's  particular  plans  of 
religious  reform  was  the  outward  condition  of  the  country  at 
large.  The  reformation  had  many  details  of  stricter  and  more 
earnest  ritual  (2  Chr.  xxix.-xxxi.).  But  its  great  distino- 
tion  was  that  which  in  its  earlier  stages  had  been  noticed 
even  by  the  officers  of  Sinacherib  (2  K.  xviii.  22) ;  namely, 
the  centralization  of  the  sacrificial  services  in  Jerusalem. 
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What  could  be  more  propitious  for  this  enterjmse  than  ihe 
state  of  the  country  at  large  in  its  humiliation  and  desola- 
tion ?  It  was  the  local  sanctuaries  and  the  stated  warship 
and  the  ministry  of  the  attendant  priesthood  that  gave 
prestige  to  the  towns  in  their  respectiye  neighbourhoods 
throughout  the  land.  These  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
dismantled  and  disbanded  by  the  ^servants  of  Asshur*'  in 
their  campaign  of  devastation ;  and  their  restoration  could 
only  be  accelerated  with  the  rapid  return  of  population 
and  prosperity.  The  observance  of  these  conditions  made 
it  easy  for  Hezekiah  and  his  dominant  counsellor  to  per- 
suade the  surviving  votaries  of  former  shzines  to  resort  to 
the  central  sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion.  What  was  of  equal 
importance,  especially  for  the  first  decisive  movements 
tdwaids  centralization,  was  the  outstanding  fact  that  Jeru- 
salem, the  special  seat  of  Jehovah,  had  been  spared,  while 
the  territory  overlooked  by  the  ^^high  plaoes"  had  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  and  listened  to  the  blasphemies  of  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah  and  his  people.^  An  inevitable, result, 
in  any  case,  must  have  been  a  large  permanent  accession 
to  the  population  of  Jerusalem.  On  all  grounds  a  rare 
opportunity  was  now  afiEorded  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  reform  in  ritual  and  worship. 

§  797.  Hezekiah,  as  we  have  seen  (§  638),  must  have  died 
about  690  B.C.  Our  data  make  him  to  have  been  forty-four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  very  tender  age  at 
which  his  son  Manasseh,  probably  his  eldest-born,  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  tiirone  is  additional  evidence  that  he  passed 
away  as  a  comparatively  young  man.  Tet  his  life  had 
been  eventful,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  history  and 

1  Compare  the  argument  of  Fs.  Izziv.  8-10,  applying  to  somewhat  sim- 
ilar conditions,  though  in  a  later  age.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  hardships  of  the  deposed  priests  and  the  officials  of  the  local 
flanctoaries  must  have  been  mnch  less  than  if  they  had  been  summarily 
expelled  in  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity.  F.  W.  Newman,  Miatorg  €f 
th«  Hebrev)  Monarchy  (3d  edition,  1865),  p.  290,  has  some  creditable  but, 
as  we  can  now  see,  exaggerated  expressions  of  sympathy  for  these  suf- 
ferers at  the  hands  of  the  reforming  party. 
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destiny  of  his  people.  His  reign  is  marked  by  three  mon- 
umental distinctions.  The  first  was  that  in  spite  oi  early 
successes  in  aggressive  conquest  and  diplomacy  their  final 
issue  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the  prophetic  policy  of 
national  quiescence  and  trust  in  Jehovah.  The  second  was 
the  reformation  in  worship  which  was  promoted  so  largely 
through  the  changed  political  conditions.  The  third  was 
the  composition  and  publication  of  the  most  powerful  and 
far-reaching  of  the  Old  Testament  pi^ophecies.  This  was 
an  age  of  great  issues  and  decisive  events  in  tiiat  little  coiv 
ner  of  the  world  where  the  world's  fate  was  being  prepared. 
The  most  significant  of  all  its  lessons  was  one  which  was 
probably  not  understood  by  any  except  Isaiah  and  his  dis- 
ciples, as  indeed  the  complete  apprehension  of  such  a  lesson 
is  rarely  within  the  reach  of  contemporaries.  Under 
Hezekiah  the  sceptre  was  departing  from  Judah;  but  in 
his  time  were  forged  some  of  those  spiritual  weapons  whioh 
have  reclaimed  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood  a  territory  much 
vaster  than  all  that  was  wasted  by  the  Assyrian.  As  for 
Hezekiah  himself,  it  is  no  detraction  to  say  that  he  was  not 
always  equal  to  his  oppoitunities  or  his  duty.  He  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  great  king.  But  few  kingQ  in  any  age 
have  been  great  men,  and  still  fewer  have  been  good.  It 
is  only  just  to  say  that  he  stands  out  in  moral  stature  above 
all  the  preceding  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah.  His  errors  of 
ambition  and  intrigue  were  those  of  an  inherited  policy 
and  were  committed  by  him  while  still  a  youth.  His  oon- 
spicuous  merit  is  that  in  his  afflictions  and  reverses  he  sin- 
cerely humbled  himself  (Isa.  xxxvii.  1  flf. ;  xxxviii.  9  flf,), 
and  that  he  bent  himself  at  last  without  reserve  to  the  pro- 
phetic work  and  purpose.  He  has  thereby  gained  a  renown 
more  just  than  the  adventitious  distinction  which  has  asso- 
ciated his  name  with  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
§  798.  Manasseh,  the  son^  of  Hezekiah  (690-640),  came 
to  the  throne  of  Judah  under  circumstances  quite  different 

^  Possibly  uo(  bis  only  son ;  see  the  prediction  Js&  zxxix.  7.    The  asser- 
tions of  Sinacherib  (§  676,  Col.  Ill,  38),  wliich  seem  to  throw  lurther 
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from  those  which  had  attended  the  accession  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  most  important  outward  change  was 
that  which  had  converted  the  territory  outside  of  Jerusa- 
lem into  an  appanage  of  the  capital,  such  as  it  continued  to 
be  until  the  close  of  the  monarchy.^  Of  the  details  of 
his  civil  government  we  have  little  or  no  information.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  no  serious  disturbance  in 
any  important  line  of  policy  was  made  during  the  years  of 
his  minority.  Centralization  of  government  as  well  as  of 
worship  being  a  sure  tendency  of  absolute  monarchy,  this 
was  perhaps  the  only  marked  political  and  social  feature 
of  his  earlier  years.  Upon  another  important  point  we  can 
dpeak  with  confidence.  Sinacherib  did  not  cease  to  rule  in 
Nineveh  till  Manasseh  had  been  about  ten  years  upon  the 
throne.  Non-^interference  of  Assyria  in  Palestine  was  con- 
tinned  by  Esarhaddon,  so  that  we  must  consider  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh  to  have  been 
free  from  harmful  complications  with  the  controlling  state. 
What  these  years  brought  to  Jerusalem,  Bible  readers  well 
know. 

§  799.  The  change  of  religious  policy  in  Judah  so  pro- 
nounced and  disastrous  was,  we  may  safely  assume,  in- 
augurated about  680  B.C.  At  that  time  Manasseh  must 
have  attained  to  the  years  of  independent  action ;  and  as 
Isaiah  and  his  chief  supporters  had  passed  from  the  scene, 
no  opposition  was  given  to  the  wild  impulses  of  a  misguided 
youth.  Another  coincidence  it  may  be  proper  to  note.  It 
was  at  this  date  that  a  new  king  came  to  the  throne  of 

light  upon  the  household  circumstances  of  Hezekiah,  are  merely  the  regu- 
lar form  of  statement  made  in  recounting  the  snbjeotion  of  a  riyal  king. 

1  Notice,  as  bearing  upon  this  revolution,  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
later  portion  of  thQ  prophecy  of  Micah  compared  with  the  earlier.  In  the 
one  case  (chs.  ii.  and  iii.)  the  evils  condemned  by  the  prophet  are  those 
practised  by  great  country  landholders,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of  the  capital. 
In  the  other  case  it  is  the  iniquities  of  city  life  that  are  expressly  censured 
(vi.  9  fl.).  It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  the  latest  chapters  were  not 
written  by  Micah  himself  (§  595),  now  living  in  Jerusalem,  to  which  we 
may  perhaps  assume  that  he  retired  after  the  devastation  of  his  country 
home  by  the  Assyrians  (ch.  i.  14  fl. ;  cf.  §  791,  796). 
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Assyria.  Now  it  may  be  observed  that  the  religious  revo- 
lutions which  took  place  in  Israel  had  generally  behind 
them  a  political  occasion.  Thus  the  idolatrous  career  of 
Ahaz-  was  begun  after  he  had  come  under  obligations  to 
Assyria  (§  336).  The  reform  of  Hezekiah  was  promoted 
through  the  withdrawal  of  Sinacherib.  And  the  later  rei- 
form  under  Josiah  was  undertaken  when  the  power  of 
Assyria,  hitherto  predominant,  had  begun  its  rapid  decline 
(cf .  §  828).  Manasseh  necessarily  either  appeared  in  Nine^ 
veh  personally  to  render  homage  to  Esarhaddon  and  his  gods 
or  was  represented  there  by  his  ambassador.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he,  like  Ahaz,  in  similar  circumstances. 
(§  640),  should  be  impressed  by  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
the  worship  of  the  great  gods  of  Nineveh,  and  thereby  moved 
to  introduce  it  into  the  temple  services  ?  That  the  type  of 
religious  observances  promoted  by  Manasseh  was  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  is  clear  from  the  language  of  2  K.  xxi.  5^  6, 
which  tells  us  of  sacrifices  to  the  host  of  heaven  and  in 
general  of  the  astrological  basis  of  the  favourite  modQ  of 
worship.  We  are  concerned  with  the  matter  just  now 
chiefly  for  its  political  bearings.  The  most  obvious  infers 
ence  from  the  facts  related  is  that  during  the  decisive 
years  of  this  period  of  religious  reaction  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  studiously  subservient  to  the  ruling  state,  and 
that  the  anomalous  attitude  maintained  by  Sinacherib 
towards  the  once  turbulent  principality  had  given  place  to 
one  of  active  interest.  A  proof  of  such  concern  on  the 
part  of  Esarhaddon  in  the  afEairs  of  Palestine  is  shown  in 
his  settling  Samaria  with  colonists  from  the  eastern  por* 
tion  of  his  dominions,  who  seem  indeed  to  have  formed 
the  main  elements  in  the  permanent  population  of  the 
country  (Ezra  iv.  2).  The  same  policy  was  followed  by 
Asshurbanipal  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  (Ezra  iv.  9, 
10),  who  as  the  conqueror  of  Susa  (§  785)  transplanted 
thither  people  of  that  city,^  of  Babylon,  Erech,  and  other 
less  known  localities. 

1  OL  Par.  p.  329. 

So 
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§  800.  The  most  marked  feature  of  the  internal  life 
and  history  of  the  Judaite  monarchy  was  the  rejection  of 
the  prophetic  control  in  the  policy  of  the  state.  This  was 
inseparable  from  the  loss  of  prestige  whieh  the  Prophets 
soffered  from  the  degradation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Their  counsel  invariably  was  to  hold  a  middle  course  be- 
tween fesUess  intrigue  against  Assyria,  which  had  brought 
untold  calamities  upon  the  state,  and  that  obsequious  cul- 
tivation of  Assyrian  patronag^e  which  surely  resulted  in 
moral  and  religious  evils  still  more  disastrous.  That  they 
should  have  been  at  once  put  into  the  background  was  inev- 
itable. And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  a  prophetic 
voice  was  raised  during  all  those  years  for  purity  of  morals 
or  of  religion.  Micah,  indeed,  in  the  closing  days  of  his 
career,  arraigns  with  dramatic  force  the  fialse  religion,  the 
gloomy  unspiritual  ritualism,  and  the  reckless  immorality 
and  dishonesty  of  the  capital  (ch.  vi.).  But  the  very  ab- 
sence of  his  old  aggressive  bitterness  is  an  evidence  that 
he  came  less  into  public  view  than  in  the  days  of  the  ear- 
lier struggle.  He  wbs  indeed  the  last  of  that  great  order 
of  Prophets  which  began  when  Assyria  was  first  looming 
up  on  the  horizon  of  Israel,  and  ended  with  its  swift 
decline. 

§  801.  Thus  the  years  went  on  till  the  time  of  general 
commotion  came  which  resulted  finally  in  the  downfall 
of  Babylonian  independence,  the  devastation  and  annexa- 
tion of  Elam,  and  the  scourging  of  the  tribes  of  Northern 
Arabia  (§  776  ff.).  In  connection  with  these  larger  upris- 
ings came  those  smaller  insurrections  whose  association 
with  the  leading  centres  of  disturbance  has  already  been 
shown  (§  786  flP.).  At  last  Judah  itself  joined  the  list  of 
disaffected  states  (§  790).  Its  share  in  the  rebellion  was 
brief  and  inglorious.  An  armed  force  overran  the  countiy. 
The  capital  was  sacrificed  without  resistance.  Manasseh 
was  taken  and  carried  to  Nineveh.* 

^  ** Babylon"  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  banishment,  instead  (A 
Nineveh,  by  a  natural  mistake  of  the  writer  or  perhaps  of  some  copyist. 
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§  802.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  it  is  known  that 
Asshurbanipal  and  not  Esarhaddon  was  the  ruling  king 
when  this  revolution  took  place  in  Jndah.  The  question 
is  already  virtually  answered  in  the  preceding  narrative. 
There  was  no  opportunity  or  indeed  possibility  of  such 
a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Manasseh  during  the 
earlier  reign.  Nor  was  the  motive  of  a  rebellion  under 
Asehurbanipal  very  obvious.  We  are,  indeed,  not  to  nn* 
derstand  that  Judah  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  insur* 
rection.  Most  probably  it  was  rather  guilty  of  negotiation 
with  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  border  (§  786  fiF.)  than  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  Assyrians.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  the  Arabs  who,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Assyrian 
reinforcements,  by  terrorism  and  a  system  of  Uaokmail, 
secured  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Jerusalem.  This 
was  sufficient  to  bring  summary  chastisement  from  the 
Assyrian  over-lord.  We  may  notice  how  strikingly  the 
account  in  Chronicles  illustrates  the  character  of  the  waiv 
fare  of  AsshurbanipaL  According  to  his  peculiar  wont 
he  did  not  proceed  in  person,  but  it  was  ^*  the  captains  of 
the  host "  (xxxiii.  11)  who  carried  Manasseh  to  Babylon. 
*^  Hooks  "  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  28)  were  used  to  secure  the  cap^ 
tive  king  —  a  favourite  procedure  of  the  same  Assyrian 
monarch  so  noted  for  his  -whimsical  cruelty.^ 

§  808.  It  may  be  asked  further,  ^^  Why  then  was  this 
transaction  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Asshurbani* 
pal?"  The  answer  is  that  these  records  do  not  contain 
an  account  of  all  the  numberless  details  of  provincial  wars. 
Only  events  of  essential  moment  were  recorded,  partiour 
larly  those  which  afEeeted  the  status  of  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  Doubtless  a  multitude  of  other  princes,  before 
and  after  this  episode,  shared  the  fate  of  Manasseh  for 
similar  offences.  Moreover,  the  disturbance  was  not  so 
marked,  because  Manasseh  submitted  without  resistance. 
Hence,  also,  his  kingdom  was  not  annexed.  Nor  was  he 
himself  subjected  eithet  to  death  or  permanent  captivity. 

1  v  B.  0,  106  ff. 
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Indeed,  he  was  at  last  included  among  the  number  of  pris- 
oners of  rank  who  found  grace  in  the  ejes  of  the  tyrant. 

§  804.  According  to  the  Biblical  narrative  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12  f.)  Manasseh's  captivity  was  to  him  a  means 
of  grace  and  an  occasion  of  repentance.  In  answer  to  his 
prayer  to  Jehovah,  whom  he  had  slighted  and  dishonoured, 
deliverance  was  granted  him  and  restoration  to  his  home 
and  kingdom.  Now  at  last  he  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  right  kingly  sense.  He  manifested  a  regard  not  merely 
for  the  material  defences  of  his  country  (v.  14),  but  above 
all  an  endeavour  to  undo,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  evils  which 
had  been  wrought  through  his  cruelties  and  immoralities. 
He  had  not  very  long  to  labour  in  this  laudable  work.  He 
died  about  640  B.C.,  seven  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
border  Arabians  (§  787),  which  we  have  assumed  to  be 
nearly  synchronous  with  the  beginning  of  his  captivity. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  was  liberated  not  very 
long  after  his  imprisonment  had  begun. 

§  805.  Manasseh's  long  reign  was  upon  the  whole  one 
rather  of  moral  than  of  political  decline.  The  kingdom 
could  not  but  continue  for  some  time  to  recuperate  under 
the  peaceful  regime  of  Esarhaddon  and  the  early  years  of 
his  successor.  Compromised  as  it  was  by  the  treachery  of 
its  king  towards  the  Assyrians,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  permanently  in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  general  deterioration  must  have  been  the  result  of  the 
religious  reaction.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ^'innocent  blood'*  which  Manasseh  shed  so  pro- 
fusely in  Jerusalem  was  to  a  great  extent*  at  least  that  of 
the  adherents  of  the  reforming  party  and  its  leaders  the 
prophetic  guild.*     In  the  fury  of  persecuting  zeal  many  of 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  story  that  Isaiah  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety  was  sawn  asunder  by  the  order  of  Manasseh  has  only  the  authority 
of  remote  tradition ;  see  Driver,  Jsaiah,  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  2.  It  is 
not  impossible  (Hebr.  xi.  37) ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  it  on  the  score 
of  the  time  of  Isaiah's  life.  If  he  was  thirty  years  old  in  738  b.c.  (§  269; 
Isa.  vi.  1),  he  must  have  been,  if  living,  about  eighty -eight  at  the  date  of 
the  persecution  (cf.  §  799). 
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those  who  still  preferred  unmixed  Jehovah  worship  would 
naturally  be  made  to  share  their  fate.  Thus  the  best  blood 
of  the  community  was  poured  out  like  water^  and  both  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  state  were  smitten  with  a  deadly 
wound. 

§  806.  Manasseh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amon 
(640-689  B.C.).  Unlike  his  predecessor  and  successor, 
he  was  a  mature  man  when  he  came  to  the  throne,^  and 
thus  entered  upon  his  own  chosen  policy  without  delay. 
He  apparently  had  already  held  the  supreme  power'  during 
his  fadier's  exile,  and  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  foreign 
worship  and  its  cruel  rites.  Most  probably  for  this  reason 
the  new  king  was  intensely  unpopular.  The  brief  inter* 
lude  of  righteousness  and  moralily  under  thd  repentant 
Manasseh  was  perhaps  more  to  the  liking  even  of  the  men 
of  the  court.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  which  Amon's 
life  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end  in  his  own  palace. 
However  we  may  demur  to  the  method  of  assassination,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  policy 
would  have  been  destructive  of  the  state.  And  yet  the 
act  itself  was  not  popular.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
king  in  Judah  was  so  strong  (§  277  f .)  that  ^*  the  people 
of  the  land,"  that  is,  the  freemen  in  general,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  court  party,  put  the  conspirators  to 
death.  They  then  set  upon  the  throne  Josiah,  son  of 
Amon,  being  little  more  than  an  infant  (2  K.  xxi.  28  £f.). 

§  807.  That  the  prophetic  and  reforming  party  had  at 
last  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  state  is  proved  by  the 
character  of  the  youthful  Josiah  (689-608  b.g.).    During 

1  Probably  a  few  years  older  than  twenty-two  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  for  in 
this  case  he  would  only  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
birth  of  Josiah  (of.  1  K.  xxii.  1). 

*  There  must  have  been  some  **  king  "  in  Jerusalem  during  the  absence 
ol  Manasseh,  however  brief  that  period  was,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Assyrian  rulers  invariably  appointed  a  substitute  for  a  dethroned 
monarch  in  a  rebellious  state.  Now  there  is  no  word  of  any  other  king 
than  Amon  in  Judah  at  this  period.  This  forms  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  his  having  been  over  twenty-two  at  his  acoession. 
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the  ten  years  of  his  minority  he  was  preserved  from  the 
Tioes  and  idolatrous  habits  whioh  would  inevitably  have 
ruined  any  lad  not  hedged  in  by  better  influences.  The 
outlook  for  religion  and  morality,  always  the  main  issues 
in  Israel,  now  became  brighter.  Hence  when  Josiah  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  most  extensive  and  far-ireaching  ref- 
ormation known  in  the  history  of  his  people,  he  found  about 
him  both  civil  and  spiritual  officers  eager  to  promote  his 
designs.  It  would  be  putting  it  more  fairly,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  the  good  work  was  prepared  by  them  and  per^ 
formed  at  their  instigation.  Indeed,  the  great  prophet 
Jeremiah  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  five  years  before 
the  work  was  formally  begun  (of.  2  K.  xxii.  3  with  Jer.  i. 
2).  We  m^ist,  however,  leave  for  a  time  these  mixed  con- 
ditions so  fraught  with  fateful  issues  for  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  take  a  hurried  survey  of  the  closing  scenes  in 
the  history  of  Assyria. 


CHAPTER  X 

DOWNFALL  OF  THE  ASSYRLA.N  EMPIEB 

§  808.  The  events  hitherto  recorded  have  brought  the 
story  of  Assyria  down  to  about  644  b.o.  At  this  date 
King  Asshurbanipal  had  completed  more  than  one-half  of 
his  long  reign.  The  years  thus  traversed  had  been  spent 
in  almost  continuous  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  record 
Assyria  was  still  standing  in  her  strength  and  pride.  True, 
Egypt  was  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  But,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  its  loss,  the  feebler  successor  of  its  conquei-or 
doubtless  congratulated  himself  that  the  whole  of  the 
West-land  and  of  Arabia  was  now  held  secure  against 
Egypt.  Moreover,  the  northern,  northwestern,  and  north- 
eastern regions,  so  long  coveted  by  the  Assyrian  kings, 
were  al^o  lost  forever.  If  conquests  in  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia,  among  the  Mannseans  or  the  non-Aryan  Medians 
had  still  been  possible,  they  would  have  soon  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  new  claimants  from  the  farther  north 
(§  758,  778  £f.).  With  all  of  these  aggressive  warfare  was 
at  an  end.  But  was  extension  or  further  conquest  desir- 
able ?  Had  not  the  empire  of  the  Tigris  at  last  realized 
the  true  measure  of  its  strength  ?  From  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  mountains  of  Media,  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
heart  of  Arabia,  from  Kurdistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
lordship  of  Asshur  was  still  secure.  These  were  the  natu- 
ral limits  of  such  an  empire,  the  proper  Semitic  |*ealm 
(§  17).  Assyria  had  leanied  at  last  that  her  dominion 
must  be  determined  by  the  possibility  of  undisturbed  ad- 
ministration.    And  within  these  boundaries  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  provinces  and  subject  states  was  alike  perfect. 
The  only  exception  was  northern  Arabia.  But  its  people 
had  been  disciplined  by  many  defeats,  and  were  over- 
awed by  the  numerous  watchful  border  garrisons.  Else- 
where chances  of  serious  trouble  seemed  slight.  The  most 
valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  uncertain,  part 
of  the  empire  was  Babylonia.  But  here  the  Chaldasans 
and  Elamites  had  been  taught  by  sword  and  flame  and 
banishment  that  even  among  them  Asshur  was  to  reign 
supreme.  Surely  at  last  an  Assyrian  king  might  rest  from 
strife  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  long  centuries  of  effort  and 
of  assiduous  prayer  to  the  great  gods  of  Nineveh  I 

§  809.  But  the  strongest  cohesive  force  in  the  empire 
was  still  physical  compulsion.  Everywhere  the  generals 
and  governors  and  officers  of  the  revenue  confronted  a 
disarmed  and  yet  hostile  population.  The  great  combinar 
tion  of  communities  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  an  organ- 
ism. It  resembled  one  of  those  structures  which  are  made 
up  of  pieces  kept  together  by  a  keystone,  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  separate  rather  than  unite,  and  whose  func- 
tion is  to  keep  the  parts  in  place  and  prevent  disturbance 
by  unrelaxing  pressure  exerted  equally  upon  them  all. 
A  movement  of  any  one  of  the  elements  brings  the  un- 
cemented  pile  to  ruin.  The  Assyrian  empire  could  still 
survive  the  impact  of  border  incursions,  or  the  tremor  of 
local  uprisings.  But  let  numerous  enemies  pass  over  the 
land,  and  no  force  as  yet  generated  by  the  political  agencies 
of  the  ancient  world  could  save  the  structure  from  demo- 
lition. A  great  disintegrating  factor  —  one  of  the  most 
influential  in  all  Oriental  history  —  was  brought  into  play 
by  the  famous  invasions  of  the  Scythians. 

§  810.  The  annals  of  Asshurbanipal  do  not  go  beyond 
about  642  B.C.,  and  our  best  authority  for  the  Scythians 
and  their  invasions  is  still  Herodotus,  who  gives  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  their  mode  of  migration,  their  appear- 
ance and  habits,  and  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
There  is  much  in  his  description  to  remind  us  of  the 
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Tatars  and  their  repeated  inroads  into  the  civilized 
regions  of  the  south  and  west,  especially  of  the  later 
more  abiding  conquests  of  Huns,  Mongols,  and  Turks. 
They  are  represented,  no  doubt  with  some  exaggeration, 
as  a  people  coarse  and  gross  in  their  habits,  with  stout 
fleshy  bodies,  loose  joints,  and  scanty  hair.  They  never 
washed  themselves ;  their  nearest  approach  to  ablution 
was  a  vapoiir«bath.  They  lived  either  in  wagons  or  in 
tents  of  felt  of  a  simple  and  rude  construction,  and  sub* 
sisted  on  mares'  milk  and  cheese,  to  which  the  boiled  flesh 
of  horses  and  cattle  was  added  occasionally  as  a  rare  deli- 
cacy. In  war  their  customs  were  very  barbarous.  The 
Scythian,  who  slew  his  enemy  in  wrath,  immediately  pro* 
ceeded  to  drink  his  blood.  He  then  cut  off  his  head,  after 
which  he  stripped  the  scalp  from  the  skull,  and  hung  it 
CD  his  bridle-rein  as  a  trophy.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
skull  he  commonly  made  into  a  drinking-cup.  The  greater 
part  of  each  day  he  spent  on  horseback,  in  attendance  on 
the  huge  herds  of  cattle  which  he  pastured.  His  favour- 
ite weapon  was  the  bow,  which  he  used  as  he  rode,  shoot- 
ing his  arrows  with  great  precision.  He  generally  carried, 
besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  a  short  spear  or  javelin,  and 
sometimes  bore  also  a  short  sword  or  battle-axe.  The 
nation  of  the  Scythians  comprised  within  it  a  number 
of  distinct  tribes.  At  the  head  of  all  was  a  royal  tribe 
corresponding  to  the  ^^ Golden  Horde"  of  the  Mongols, 
which  was  braver  and  more  numerous  than  any  other, 
and  regarded  all  the  remaining  tribes  as  slaves.  To  this 
belonged  the  families  of  the  kings,  who  ruled  by  heredi- 
tary right,  and  who  seem  to  have  exercised  a  very  con- 
siderable authority.  We  often  hear  of  several  kings  as 
bearing  rule  at  the  same  time;  but  there  is  generally 
some  indication  of  disparity,  from  which  we  gather  that, 
in  times  of  danger  at  any  rate,  the  supreme  power  was 
always  really  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.^ 

>  The  above  description  I  have  taken,  with  slight  abridgment,  from  GT. 
Bawlinson,  The  Five  Oreat  Monarchies  (1881),  vol.  il,  p.  223  f., whose  Btun- 
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§  811.  The  details  of  the  invanion  that  have  thus  come 
down  to  us  must  be  treated  widi  some  discrimination. 
The  exact  date  of  the  incursions  is  in  any  case  uncertain. 
Herodotus  gives  twenty-eight  years  as  the  duration  of 
their  visit.  But  this  is  manifestly  impossible.  So  long  a 
stay  would  amount  to  a  settlement  on  the  part  of  at  least 
large  sections  of  the  confederation,  and  would  have  left 
permanent  traces  in  types  of  population  and  xoanners.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  informants  of  Herodotus  counted 
backwards  in  their  rough  fashion,  from  the  capture  of  Nine- 
veh, 607  B.C.  This  would  make  the  earliest  inroads  to 
have  occurred  in  686,  a  date  which  suits  all  the  condi- 
tions as  far  as  we  know  them.  At  that  time  there  were 
still  nine  years  left  of  the  reign  of  Asshurbanipal,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  most  formidable  of  the  Scythian  inva- 
sions took  place  during  the  maintenance  of  military  order 
under  that  king.  If  the  most  serious  inroads  had  occurred 
during  the  brief  reigns  of  his  two  feeble  successors,  they 
would  have  had  a  material  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
As  we  know,  however,  it  was  by  neither  Kimmerians  nor 
Scythians  that  the  Assyrian  dominion  received  its  final 
death-blow.  Two  further  traditional  exaggerations  must 
be  corrected.  These  people  could  not  have  come  all  in 
one  swarm;  nor  did  they  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  at  once.  They  arrived  in  successive 
migrations;  they  made  gradual  advances,  and  that  by 
definite  routes. 

§  812.  Indeed,  the  Assyrian  empire  proper,  as  above 
outlined  (§  808),  could ,  not  possibly  be  the  chief  sufferer. 
Coming,  as  these  Scythians  did,  into  southwestern  Asia 
from  over  the  Caucasus,  they  had  first  to  encounter  the 
Aryan  Medes,  now  already  organized  into  a  powerful 
kingdom  (§  822).     With  them,  indeed,  as  it  would  appear, 

their  most  prolonged  struggle  was  maintained,  and  appaiv 

■*  -  ■ 

.    mary  of  the  information  'given  by  the  Greek  writers  has  in  a  sense 
become  claBsical.    Further  notices  are  given  in  the  continuation  of  the 
!  above  extract,  along  with  full  references  to  the  literature. 
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ently  the  Medians  came  off  well  from  the  oonflict.  Then 
thej  would  have  to  meet  the  hardy  warriors  of  Armenia, 
and,  in  their  westward  coarse,  those  of  Cappadocia,  to 
whose  population  the  Kimmerian  accessions  lent  a  vigor- 
ous element.  They  avoided  the  desert  ways.  But  as  they 
traversed  the  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  marched 
against  the  strong  fortresses  of  Syria,  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter not  merely  the  Assyrian  garrisons,  but  also  many  a  - 
troop  of  Arabs,  who  could  match  the  invaders  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  inflict  endless  damage  by  hanging  per- 
petually upon  their  rear.  As  to  the  fortunes  of  the  south- 
west under  this  visitation,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Palestine  was  little  harassed,  if  at  all.^  It  is  related 
that  Psammetichus,  the  prince  of  the  Delta  who  had  re* 
stored  the  independence  of  Egypt  (§  768),  being  warned 
of  their  approach  when  they  had  got  as  far  asAskalon, 
bought  them  off  from  invading  Egypt  by  valuable  gifts.^ 
If  Palestine  suffered  to  any  great  extent,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  might  famish 
congenial  pasture  ground  to  these  rangers  of  the  steppes. 
They  were  scarcely  very  formidable  in  numbers  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  south  of  the  Philistian  plain.  We  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  terror  which  they  in- 
spired was  their  most  serious  infliction  upon  the  people  of 
Judah.  The  visitation  was  made  during  the  minority  of 
Josiah  (§  807),  when  the  military  spirit  was  at  its  lowest. 
If  an  assault  had  really  been  made  upon  the  cities  of  Judah, 
little  would  have  survived.  And  the  calamity,  which  would 
have  been  worse  than  the  evils  wrought  by  Sinacherib,  would 
have  found  some  historical  notice  in  the  Hebrew  literature. 
§  813.     Hence  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think 

that  the  Scythians  are  the  northern  invaders  described  in 

»— ■»»  «i..i...  ..p  —  iiii pii.i.  ..    11  I    ■  I      «  I  II  ■  ..«  ■■■I    ■■ . 

1  The  name  Soytbopolis,  giyen  in  later  times  to  Beth^hean  in  Manav- 
seh  west  of  Jordan  (Beisdn),  may  possibly  contain  a  i-eminiscence  of  this 
visitation,  but  we  must  be  cautious  about  making  a  broad  induction  upon 
so  narrow  a  foundation. 

a  HecodotDA,  i,  106 ;  d.  ii»  167. 
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Jer.  iy.-vi.  Nor  oan  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  Jere- 
miah, one  of  the  most  practical  of  prophets,  was  here 
merely  reproducing  the  details  of  the  Scythian  scourge, 
after  the  event,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  faithless 
people  of  Jehovah.  Jeremiah  did  not  begin  his  prophetic 
work  till  626  B.o.  (ch.  xxv.  3;  cf.  i.  2),  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Asshurbanipal,  when  the  northern  marauders 
.  had  withdrawn  from  the  Assyrian  empire  proper.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  allusion  to  the  Scythians  directly.  It  is 
true  that  certain  expressions  (see  ch.  v.  17;  vi.  22  f.) 
seem  to  point  to  them  rather  than  to  the  other  foe,  the  Chal- 
dieans,  who  afterwards  also  came  by  the  way  of  the  north. 
The  key  to  the  whole  difficulty  is  found  in  ch.  i.  15, 
where  it  is  said,  ^*Lo,  I  will  call  all  the  families  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  north,  saith  Jehovah,  and  they  shall  come 
and  shall-  set  each  one  his  seat  at  the  entrance  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  and  beside  all  her  walls  round  about,  and 
beside  all  the  cities  of  Judah."  The  present  prophecy, 
presumably  the  earliest  of  Jeremiah's  compositions,  is 
general  in  character,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  one  specific 
invasion.  It  was  really  fulfilled  in  the  assaults  and  devas- 
tations of  the  Chaldieans  (cf.  ch.  v.  15).  Now  as  to  the 
language  employed,  we  need  to  keep  three  things  in  mind. 
We  must  remember  th|tt  the  "  Chaldaaan  "  army  was  by  no 
means  composed  of  Babylonians  alone.  Like  the  Assyrian 
hosts,  of  which  it  was  the  direct  successor,  it  -was  made  up 
of  detachments  from  the  various  subject  states.  And  as  the 
former  were  called  by  their  leadera  ^^  soldiers  of  Asshur '' 
(§  697,  note),  so  an  equally  comprehensive  appellation 
must  have  been  employed  everywhere  for  the  army  of 
Nebuchadrezzar.  The  references  to  enemies  that  came 
armed  with  bow  and  spear  and  rode  upon  horses  (ch. 
vi.  23)  might  apply  to  many  a  detachment  in  the  Chal- 
dsean  army  not  of  Scythian  origin.  Again,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  destructive 
march  of  the  Scythians  over  the  fairest  portions  of  West- 
ern Asia,  the  language  of  the  prophet  would  naturally  be 
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coloured  by  that  notable  infliction.  In  like  manner  the 
"north"  and  the  "uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (ch. 
vi«  22)  are  expressions  which,  while  somewhat  vague,  are 
yet  natural  in  the  month  of  a  Hebrew  observer  of  the  time, 
since  the  region  in  question  had  come  to  be  the  source  of 
periodic  invasions  threatening  ruin  and  destruction  to  the 
whole  of  the  southern  lands.  Finally,  there  may  very 
well  have  been  companies  of  Scythians  settled  here  and 
.there  within  the  Assyrian  empire  at  the  date  of  this 
prophecy,  whom  Jeremiah  looked  upon  as  eligible  soldiery 
for  the  next  great  invasion,  whoever  might  be  the  leaders. 

§  814.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  Ezekiel  xxxviii. 
Ezekiel  was  an  idealist,  who  in  some  of  his  discourses  made 
little  note  of  the  order  of  time  or  of  external  cau%al  rela- 
tion. The  suggestions  and  the  terminology  are  here  drawn 
from  the  inroads  of  northern  barbarians,  the  last  of  which, 
the  great  Scythian  invasion,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  vivid 
xeminiscences  of  the  prophet's  youth.  In  these  references, 
however,  Gomer,  Togarmah,  Gog  and  Magog,  are  merely 
symbols  of  the  nations  that  were  to  assemble,  for  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  Israel,  to  be  themselves  discomfited  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Jehovah.  They  furnish  in  fact  the  psychological 
basis  of  much  of  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  7  ff.).  Of  Zephar 
niah,  an  early  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  we  can  only  say 
what  has  been  said  already  of  his  great  colleague.  His 
brief  prophecy  has  for  its  motive  the  doom  of  impenitent 
Jerusalem,  the  lesson  being  enforced  from  the  fate  of  the 
nations  (ch.  ii.),  Philistia,  Moab,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  finally  Assyria  and  Nineveh.  With  him  also  the  rec- 
ollections of  the  Scythian  invasion  have  lent  a  touch  of 
colour  to  the  picture,  though  the  expressions  used  are  more 
general  than  those  employed  by  Jeremiah. 

§  816.  The  Scythians  doubtless  invaded  the  territory 
of  Assyria  proper;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
there  inflicted  any  very  serious  loss.  Enfeebled  as  the  em- 
pire of  the  Tigris  was  in  its  dependencies  and  colonies,  in 
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the  closing  years  of  Asshurbanipal,  it  was  still  strong  in 
and  around  Nineveh.  The  disoiplined  veterans  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Arabian  wars  were  not  to  be  turned  aside 
by  these  outlandish  barbarians  far  from  their  homes  and 
their  patron  gods.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  not  only 
did  Nineveh  escape  a  siege,  but  that  the  sayages  were  kept 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  capital.  Nor  must  we  ascribe 
to  the  Scythian  invasion  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  the  swift 
decline  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Sargonides  (§  809). 
That  they  accelerated  its  disintegration  is  evident ;  and  a 
reconquest  of  the  many  regions,  which  ipso  faato  were 
liberated  through  their  transient  interference,  was  virtu- 
ally impossible  even  after  they  had  disappeared  as  an 
organized  aggressive  force,  through  their  absorption,  dis- 
persion, disease,  death  on  the  battle-field,  or  voluntary 
return  to  the  steppes  of  the  north. 

§  816.  It  was  thus  as  ruler  of  a  dissolving  empire  that 
Asshurbanipal  spent  his  closing  years,  his  pride  rebuked, 
his  power  curtailed,  his  gods  averting  their  faces.  One 
solace  remained  to  him  to  the  end.  His  distinctive  pas- 
sion was  for  literature  and  art ;  and  it  is  for  the  encour- 
agement afforded  to  both  that  he  deserves  an  eminent 
place  among  the  rulers  of  the  Orient.  His  character  is 
more  interesting  to  the  historical  student  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so 
fully  a  product  not  only  of  his  nation,  but  of  his  memora- 
ble times.  The  preceding  roonarchs  of  his  country  had 
been  strenuous  statesmen  and  warrioro,  because  the  main- 
tenance of  the  glory  of  Asshur  depended  on  a  strong, 
directing  mind.  Esarhaddon  had  at  length  placed  the 
crown  upon  all  their  highest  ambitions,  and  when  his  son 
came  to  the  throne,  he  fondly  trusted  that  the  empire, 
now  so  well  organized,  might  dispense  with  the  active 
intervention  of  its  head.  Hence,  to  a  large  degree,  came 
the  personal  inactivity  of  Asshurbanipal  in  military  affairs. 
Another  occasion  thereof  was  scarcely  less  potent.  The 
personal  sympathies  and  early  associations  of  his  father 
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had  brought  him  into  sympathetic  relation  with  Baby- 
lonia. It  may  indeed  be  said  that  since  the  time  of  the 
great  Tiglath-pileser,  Assyria  had  been  coming  to  under* 
stand  the  Babylonian  life  and  character.  But  the  effect 
of  this  closer  contact  was  conspicuously  seen  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Asshurbanipal,  on  which  he  lays  such  stress  in 
his  own  inscriptions.^  It  was  seen  also  in  the  impetus 
which  was  given  to  literary  pursuits  in  the  Assyrian  cap- 
ital. Of  this  brief  but  brilliant  renascence  Asshurbanipal 
was  himself  the  chief  official  representatiTe. 

§  817.  But  the  literary  activity  of  his  scribes  and  secr 
retaries,  which  under  an  Oriental  despotism  was  neces- 
sarily impersonal,  was  something  quite  phenomenal  in  its 
extent  and  choice  of  subjects.  We  must  suppose  that  the 
fashionable  patronage  of  Babylonian  learning  so  favoured 
by  E^arhaddon  led  to  the  emplojonent  of  many  Babylonian 
teachers,  at  least  among  the  people  of  the  court  and  the 
wealthy  magnates.  Culture  was  not  confined  to  the 
priestly  class.  The  astronomical  and  astrological  know- 
ledge, which  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  ornament 
of  their  profession,  is  supplemented  in  the  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  age  by  geographical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
learning,  which  would  naturally  be  acquired  by  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  attaches,  commercial  agents,  or  pri- 
vate travellers.  Of  this  and  a  manifold  culture  besides, 
Asshurbanipal  was  a  munificent  and  apparently  an  intel- 
ligent patron.  Even  the  official  annals,  supervised  and 
inspired  by  himself,  in  spite  of  their  general  adaptation 
to  the  monotonous  prescriptive  form  of  such  documents, 
reveal  in  their  ornate  and  polished  style  and  wealth  of  dic- 
tion the  impress  of  a  wide  intellectual  movement.  These 
records,  however,  present  their  hero  as  the  would«be  rival 
of  his  great  predecessors  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government 
—  a  rdle  in  which  he  appears  to  signal  disadvantage.  But 
the  multitudinous  tablets  which  bear  his  signatui'e,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  his  great  palace  in  Kuyunjik,  form  of  them- 

1  V  R.  1,  81  ff. 
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selyes  a  library  of  varied  content  which  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  The  majority  of  them,  or  at 
least  of  the  originals,  were  obtained  from  Babylon.  Hence 
it  is  to  them  rather  than  to  monuments  found  in  their 
proper  home,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Babylonians  as  a  people,  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  language  and  religion,  and  their  varied  intellectual 
treasures. 

§  818.  But  the  form  and  mode  of  this  very  intel- 
lectual relationship  with  Babylonia  betrays,  after  all,  the 
inherent  inefficiency  of  the  Assyrian  civilization  and  polit- 
ical system.  These  productions  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
genius,  which  were  literally  appropriated  and  reproduced 
by  the  thousand,  were  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  the 
spoil  of  the  Assyrian  king.  It  was  thought  that  the  mere 
acquisition  and  study  of  these  monuments  of  reflection 
and  research  would  confer  upon  the  Ninevites  all  the 
prestige  and  moral  advantage  of  the  Babylonian  culture. 
The  process  of  appropriation  was  in  fact  an  essential  part 
of  the  enterprise  of  transferring  the  centre  of  Semitic 
influence  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of 
the  Tigris.  Necessarily  it  failed.  The  basis  of  the  Assyr- 
ian civilization  was  essentially  force,  as  its  most  honoured 
gods,  Adar,  Nergal,  and  Nusku,  were  personifications  of 
terror,  war,  and  desolation.  Nebo,  the  wise  revealer 
of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  Mesodach,  their  healing  and 
comforting  agent  among  men,  were  the  patron  deities  of 
Babylon.  It  was  in  vain  that  Asshurbanipal  officially 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  of  Nebo,  whose  political  tuteli^e  he  dis- 
owned. Nebo  still  ruled  in  Babylon,  and  had  no  mind 
to  dwell  among  the  intellectual  and  moral  aliens  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Tigris.  Only  in  sculpture,  architecture^ 
and  the  mechanic  arts  did  the  Assyrians  surpass  their 
teachers.  Yet  even  in  these  their  lack  of  originality  is 
as  apparent  as  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  science. 
Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
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highor  mental  attainments  were  lacking  to  Assyria.  The 
era  of  Esarhaddon  and  Asshurbanipal,  following  upon 
that  of  Sargon,  was  eminently  favourable  for  all  forms 
of  higher  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  very 
qualified  admiration  that  we  contemplate  the  varied  monu- 
ments of  Assyria's  one  great  epoch  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. 

§  819.  While  we  have  learned  to  reject  the  classical 
traditions  with  regard  to  ^^Sardanapalus,"  we  have  also 
found  it  necessary  to  abate  something  of  the  admiration 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  modern  writers  on  Oriental 
history.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  broad  principle  of 
statesmanship  in  his  conduct  of  imperial  affairs.  His  pol- 
icy in  the  western  lands  was  fairly  successful,  because  he 
followed  in  the  main  the  path  struck  out  by  his  father. 
Yet  otherwise  he  made  no  advance,  except  by  tiiie  use 
of  barbaric  methods  which  recoiled  upon  the  agent.  The 
most  important  and  delicate  matter  of  all  was  the  Baby- 
lonian question.  This  had  been  admirably  adjusted  by 
Esarhaddon,  and  it  might  have  been  possible  to  continue 
his  conciliatory  attitude.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
administration  was  the  selfish  isolation  of  the  king.  Elsar- 
haddon's  influence  had  been  won  by  his  personal  visita- 
tions anfl  residence  among  his  subjects.  His  son  remained 
at  home  absorbed  in  his  pleasures  and  learned  pursuits. 
He  knew  how  to  deal  with  his  many  enemies  and  revolted 
vassals  only  in  a  petulant,  inconsistent  fashion,  which  was 
marked  by  the  extremes  of  malicious  cruelty  and  whimsi- 
cal indulgence.  There  is  apparently  some  ground  for  the 
reputation  of  effeminacy  which  he  bore  in  the  legends 
preserved  by  Ctesias.  The  contrary  has  been  argued  from 
his  prowess  as  a  hunter,  commemorated  in  many  a  palace- 
wall  relief.  These,  however,  are  probably  only  the  exag- 
gerated efforts  of  official  flatterers.  The  character  of  a 
mighty  hunter  was  essential  to  every  king  of  Assyria,  as 
the  annual  battue  is  a  mark  of  the  type  of  royalty  proper 
to  modem  continental  Europe.     The  alleged  fact  that  he 

2d 
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reigned  for  over  forty  years  without  domestie  insnrreotion  ^ 
ifi  a  more  plausible  evidence  of  kingly  charaoter.  But  we 
do  not  know  the  details  of  his  later  life,  except  that  at  his 
death  the  empire  was  being  disrupted  and  dwindling  away 
to  the  shadow  of  its  ancient  form  and  substance. 

§  820.  This  sudden  decline  was  the  beginning  of  the 
swiftly  approaching  end.  A  strange  mantle  of  obscurity 
continues  to  envelope  the  history  of  the  few  memorable 
years  which  were  still  allotted  to  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh. 
The  son  of  Asshurbanipal  who  followed  him  upon  the 
throne  was  called  Aeshur^til-ildni-ukinni  (^^Asshur,  the 
^lord  of  the  gods,  has  established  me").  For  the  sake 
of  convenience,  the  last  element  of  his  name  was  usually 
dro{q)ed.  Of  his  dee^ls  we  only  know  that  he  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Nebo  in  Kalach.  The  inscription'  recording 
the  fact  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  southeast  palace  in 
Nimrud  (Kalach),  of  which  he  was  thus  apparently  the 
builder.  This  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  the  patron  god 
of  Babylonia  was  perhaps  significant  of  better  relations 
with  the  latter  country  than  had  marked  the  first  half 
of  his  father's  rule.  We  do  not  know  how  long  his  reign 
extended  beyond  his  fourth  year,  which  is  the  date  of  a 
tablet  found  at  Nippur  by  the  American  explorers.  His 
successor  was  named  Siniar-iikun^  (^Sin  has  installed 
the  king"),  under  whose  brief  and  dubious  sovereignty 
Nineveh  and  Assyria  met  their  predestined  doom. 

§  821.  It  is  as  yet,  and  perhaps  will  always  remain, 
impossible  to  reconstruct  the  histoiy  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  national  and  racial 
movements  by  which  its  overthrow  was  so  largely  condi- 

1  Telle,  GAB.  p.  406. 

»  Published  in  I  R.  8,  nr.  3 ;  cf.  KB.  II,  268  f.,  and  III  R.  Id,  2.     For 

the  temple  of  Nebo,  see  vol.  i,  p.  411  f.  Did  the  stoiy  of  Semlraxuis  now 
become  popularized  ? 

*  The  Sarakos  of  the  Greeks,  whose  stoiy  has  been  merged  In  that  of 
Aflshtirbttnipal  in  the  legend  of  *^  Saidanapklus.*' 
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tioned.  The  disintegrating  work  of  ihe  Eimmerians  and 
Soytbiang  had  been  done  before  the  time  of  the  end  (§  773, 
810  if.).  No  important  inroads  into  the  empire  proper  by 
the  latter  and  more  formidable  invaders  can  have  been 
made  after  620  B.o.,  though  the  northern  regions  were 
doubtless  still  visited  by  them  from  time  to  time.  Nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  uprisings  in  Syria  or  Palestine.  If  the 
western  communities  had  oombined,  even  a  nominal  alle- 
giance to  their  old  oppressor  might  now  have  been  safely 
abjured*  But  by  this  time  most  of  them  had  become  politic 
cally  supine  and  indifferent,  partly  through  the  long  As- 
syrian administration  (§  808)  and  also  to  some  extent 
from  the  effects  of  the  Scythian  scourge.  They  were, 
taken  as  a  whole,  now  prepared  to  yield  their  homage 
to  the  strongest  representative  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
idea  of  eastern  predominance,  as  in  fact  they  did  ere  long 
submit  to  the  accredited  Chaldaaan  successor  of  the  Nine- 
vite  over-lord.  Many  of  them,  however,  had  doubtless 
quietly  or  formally  renounced  their  dependence.  The 
Phoenician  city-states  were  certainly  now  rejoicing  in 
unaccustomed  exemption  from  tribute.  In  Judah  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  of  Josiah  would  have  kept  him,  in 
any  case,  true  to  his  oath  of  allegiance.  Northern  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  had  long  been  without  political  life  and 
movement  apart  from  their  Assyrian  governors. 

§  822.  Thus,  if  the  growing  weakness  of  Assyria  veera 
to  become  the  occasion  for  her  violent  overthrow,  the 
impulse  must  come  from  the  seat  of  ancient  Semitic 
supremacy,  the  oft-subdued  but  still  intellectually  and 
morally  superior  Babylonia, — not,  however,  directly  from 
the  ancient  realm  of  Shumer  and  Akkad,  but  from  the  sea* 
land,  the  home  of  the  virile  and  indomitable  Chaldseans. 
The  story  of  this  extraordinary  people  has  been  told  with 
sufficient  fulness,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  were  equal  to  even  larger  occasions  than 
those  which  marked  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  Merodach- 
baladan  and  his  heroic  race.    From  unmistakable  signs  we 
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gather  that  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
Ninevite  rule  a  better  understanding  had  been  arrived  at 
with  the  Chaldedans.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciouBness 
of  growing  decrepitude  which  brought  the  successor  of 
Asshurbanipal  to  perceive  that  it  was  after  all  best  to 
grant  a  measure  of  self  •government  to  all  Babylonia  (of. 
§  825).  At  any  rate,  we  find  that,  on  the  accession  of 
the  new  Assyrian  king  in  625  B.G.,  Nabopalassar  (iVo&u- 
apilnusur^  ^^Nebo  protect  the  soul"),  a  Chaldsean,  was 
made  viceroy  in  Babylon.^  This  we  may  assume  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  claim  formally  set  up  by  the  Chal- 
daean  chief.  Of  the  compromise  thus  effected  the  most 
was  made  by  the  ambitious  pretender.  He  was  prudent 
enough  to  take  one  step  at  a  time ;  and  as  the  next  step 
was  to  make  him  the  heir  to  Nineveh  itself,  it  behoved 
him  to  look  well  before  he  should  leap. 

§  823.  But  Nabopalassar  had  need  of  timely  as  well  as 
of  cautious  action.  A  rival  claimant  —  the  king  of  the 
Medes — at  the  head  of  a  young  and  vigorous  nationality 
threatened  soon  to  be  master  of  Nineveh  and  therewith  of 
the  whole  Semitic  realm.  It  was  with  him  that  Nabo« 
palassar  began  that  series  of  negotiations  and  combinationa 
which  ended  with  the  subjection  of  Asia  from  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  to  the  borders  of  India  to  one  single  ruler,  who 
was  neither  a  Median  nor  a  Babylonian.  The  Medes  were 
a  composite  nationality.  We  first  hear  of  them  in  Assyrian 
history  two  centuries  before  the  present  crisis,  under  Shal- 
manezer  II  ^  and  his  two  successors  (cf.  §  247  f.).  Their 
name  seems  to  have  been  long  a  geogpraphical  rather  than 
an  ethnical  expression.  At  first  they  were  not  more  impor- 
tant than  the  numerous  neighbouring  tribes  of  non-Aryan 

1  According  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  he  was  *•  king  *  in  Bal^lon,  but 
M  we  have  seen  (§  820)  Asshur-etil-il&ni  waa  acknowledged  in  central 
Babylonia  four  years  after  that  date. 

3  See  Winckler,  UAG.  p.  109  ft. :  Zur  medischen  and  altpersichen 
Geschichte ;  also  Oppert,  Lepeuple  et  la  langue  dea  UMe$,  1878 ;  DeUi41are, 
LepeufHe  et  V empire  dee  Midst,  1883. 
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race,  who,  like  them,  were  repeatedly  coerced  hy  the 
Assyrians,  and  as  often  rejected  their  sovereignty,  Sargon 
carried  his  conquests  further  among  them,^  though  the 
absolute  submission  of  them  all  was  never  achieved  by 
him  or  by  any  other  Assyrian  ruler.  After  his  time  there 
was  Uttle  interference  with  them  from  the  side  of  the  Nine* 
vite  empire ;  and  when  once  the  inroads  of  the  Kimmeriana 
and  Scythians  had  begun  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  difficult  to  settle  the  time  of  the  immigration  of  the 
Aryan  Medes.  There  are  signs  of  their  presence  in  sug- 
gestions of  Aryan  forms  in  the  names  of  Median  chiefs  in 
the  time  of  Sargon,  about  715  b.g.^  It  is,  then,  most 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  the  Aryan  element  was  so  strong  in  several 
districts  as  to  have  assumed  the  leadership.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  population  which 
bore  the  Median  name,  the  element  whicli  became  a  new 
combinatory  controlling  power  was  the  Iranian^  which  in 
its  more  southerly  or  Persian  immigration  was  to  exhibit 
a  faculty  of  organization  and  of  government  greater  and 
more  memorable  still. 

§  824.  Notwithstanding  the  illustrative  material  which 
has  been  gathered  in  recent  years,  we  are  still  far  from 
being  able  to  make  out  a  connected  history  of  the  early 
kingdom  of  the  Medes.  Even  the  brief  list  of  kings  sup* 
plied  by  Herodotus  must  be  used  with  reserve.  The  earli- 
est *'king,"  Deiokes,  was  probably  a  powerful  chief,  who 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
leading  tribes.  According  to  Herodotus  he  reigned  from 
699-646  B.C.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  principal  Median 
communities  were  united  under  one  sovereignty,  with 
Ekbatana  (Hamadan)  as  the  capital.     If  we  may  trust  the 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  deportation  of  Samarians  was  made  by 
him  to  *'  cities  of  Media  **  (2  K.  xvii.  6 ;  §  362),  a  fact  which  shows  that 
he  confidently  expected  to  completely  subdoe  the  coiuitry. 

2  See  Note  3  in  Appendix. 
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Story  learned  by  Herodotas  from  Persian  sources,  the  next 
king,  Phraortes  (646^-625),  extended  the  new  dominion  as 
far  as  the  bordero  of  Assyria,  and  even  presumed  to  attack 
Nineveh  itself.  He  was,  however,  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
battle  outside  the  walls.  The  year  of  his  death  coincides 
with  the  accession  of  Asshuivetil-ilani  (§  820),  and  the 
tradition  has  at  least  a  ceitain  measure  of  confirmation, 
from  the  fact  that  the  alleged  attempt  was  made,  according 
to  the  good  old  custom,  at  a  time  of  transition  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Phraortes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kyaxares. 
Still  following  the  story  of  Herodotus,  we  learn  that  he  at 
once  renewed  the  war  upon  Assyria,  and  was  engaged  in 
besieging  Nineveh,  when  he  was  called  home  by  reason  of 
an  assault  of  Scythians  upon  his  own  capital.  He  was 
then  occupied  for  many  years  in  tiying  to  rid  his  domin- 
ions of  the  intraders.  Having  finally  disposed  of  them 
by  combined  valour  and  stratagem,  he  was  at  length  in  a 
position  to  take  up  what  had  now  become  an  hereditary 
obligation,  with  the  result  known  to  all  men,  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  world-renowned  city. 

.  §  825.  This  much  at  least  of  historical  truth  is  con- 
tddned  in  the  traditions ;  namely,  that  repeated  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Medes  to  subdue  Assyria  before  the* 
capital  was  finally  taken.^  The  whole  situation  corresponds 
admirably  with  tlie  general  facts  most  commonly  held  as 
to  the  direct  occasions  of  the  great  catastrophe.  Two  tra- 
ditions have  had  currency:  one  from  Berossus,  a  Baby- 
lonian, and  the  other  from  Herodotus  by  way  of  Persian 
informants*  The  former  relates  that  it  was  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  that  Nineveh 
was  bi*ought  to  its  end ;  the  latter  g^ves  the  credit  to  the 
Medes  alone.  According  to  Berossus  a  league  was  made 
between  Kjraxares  and  Nabopalassar  and  confirmed  by  the 

^  In  sUlance  with  Chaldceans.  A  stele  of  Nabonidos  (§  740,  note)  de- 
soribee  a  destmotion  of  cities  and  temples  in  Southern  Assyria  by  the  united 
forces  of  Medes  and  Babylonians.  The  former  are  here  as  elsewhere 
(Log.  V  R.  64,  32),  called  Maneta^  the  general  term  for  northern  nomads. 
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marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Mede  to  the  son  of  the 
Chaldsean,  the  crown-prince  Nebuchadrezzar.  This  &mons 
matrimonial  alliance  may.  have  been  anticipated  by  a  few 
years  in  the  story,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  awaken 
our  scruples.  That  Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Ghaldseans  is  obviously  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  PeiBian  account  was  the  Median 
tradition,  that  the  Medes  had  previously  been  the  only 
aggressors,  and  that  they  moreover  played  the  leading 
rdle  in  the  final  campaign. 

§  826.  The  motive  and  the  progress  of  the  action  may 
now  be  outlined  as  follows.  The  appointment  of  Nabo- 
palassar  the  Chaldean  as  Assyrian  viceroy  (§  832)  was 
more  than  a  concession  to  the  old  revoluticmary  party  in 
Babylonia.  It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  enfeebled  suzerain,  —  not  that 
the  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  Nabopalassar  was 
already  very  formidable,  but  that  the  Assyrian  guards  were 
no  longer  sufficient  to  repress  the  next  probable  uprising. 
After  a  few  years  these  garrisons  were  either  withdrawn 
or  driven  out,  or  made  Babylonian.  The  old  Chaldnan 
policy  of  war  against  Assyria  could,  however,  not  be  taken 
tip  safely  single-handed.  Nineveh  was  almost  impregna- 
ble. Moreover,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Medes,  and  a  war 
with  them  would  be  the  certain  outcome  of  independent 
action.  In  the  old  times  this  would  be  the  natural  order 
of  things ;  but  the  world  was  growing  wider  (cf.  §  774  f .), 
and  its  leaders  were  growing  wiser.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Medes  were  no  longer  sanguine  of  the  result  of  an 
unsupported  attack  upon  the  great  fortress.  They  had 
suffered  from  the  Scythian  hordes  who  were  still  threaten- 
ing them,  and  an  ally  of  Chaldsean  temper  and  steadfastness 
was  much  to  be  desired.  But  the  negotiations  had  a  view 
abo  to  the  future.  Already  the  Medes  had  contemplated 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  upland  of  Western  Asia. 
The  territory  of  Nineveh  was  natui-ally  embraced  within 
its  scope.     But  Assyria  was  Semitic,  like  Babylonia,  and 
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its  prescriptive  domiQion  was  exercised  over  the  lowlands 
from  sea  to  sea.  To  this  dominion  the  Babylonian  rulers 
aspired  by  a  kind  of  immemorial  right  C§  98, 116),  and  they 
were  preparing  to  assert  their  claim.  Hence  the  compro- 
mise was  proposed  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  car- 
ried  out  af  tet  Assyria  was  swept  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  no 
moment  was  more  critical  for  the  fate  of  the  Semitic  world, 
including  the  people  and  the  hope  of  Israel,  than  that  in 
which  Nabopalassar  decided  to  put  his  sword  at  the  service 
of  the  Medes  in  the  final  onslaught  upon  the  hated  Assyrian. 
§  827.  For  the  i-est,  we  must  in  the  mean  time  be  con- 
tented with-  the  knowledge  that  the  allies  succeeded  in 
their  campaign.  How  long  the  siege  lasted,  and  what 
were  its  yicissitudes,^  we  cannot  tell.  Even  the  year  of 
the  capture  is  not  settled  beyond  controversy.  Assyria 
was  still  a  power  in  608  B.O.,  when  Pharaoh  Necho  H 
undertook  that  march  against  Nineveh  which  had  so 
strange  and  tragpic  a  termination  (2  E.  xxiii.  29).  In 
605,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2), 
Nineveh  was  no  more,  and  the  heirs  had  disposed  of  the 
effects.  Hence  we  must  place  the  date  either  in  607  or  in 
606  B.O.,  and  probably  in  the  former  year.  The  destmo- 
tion  of  the  city  was  summary  and  absolute.  The  world 
has  not  seen  its  like  before  nor  since.  The  concentrated 
hatred  of  the  long-harassed  nations  at  last  found  expres* 
sion.  Though  Medes  and  Ghaldaans  took  the  lead,  there 
were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  warriors  from  tsr 

1  A  saggestion  comes  from  Nah.  li.  6:  '*The  gates  of  tbe  streams  are 
opened  and  the  palace  is  dissolved  (with  terror).'*  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  (ii,  26),  it  was  a  traditional  saying  that  Kineyeh  could  not  be  taken 
unless  the  river  should  become  the  enemy  of  the  city.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  waters  of  the  Choser,  which  runs  southwesterly  into  tbe 
Tigris  through  Nineveh,  being  raised  by  the  spring  floods,  and  the  ordi- 
nary outlets  having  been  stopped,  the  whole  force  of  the  swollen  stream 
beat  upon  and  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  city. 
See  in  Delitzsch  and  Haupt*s  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie^  III,  1,  "Der 
Untergaiig  N'ineveh'a/'  by  A.  Jeremias  and  Col.  A.  Billerbeck,  p.  102  and 
146  t    Of.  liawlinson,  Five  Monarchies,  ii,  397. 
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and  near,  to  whom  the  task  of  vengeance  was  a  militia 
sacra.  That  process  of  devastation  undergone  by  hun- 
dreds of  cities  at  the  hands  of  the  remorseless  Ninevite 
was  now  reenaoted  upon  the  oppressor'  with  formal  exacts 
ness.  After  the  sword  and  fire  had  done  their  work,  the 
city  waa  buried  under  debris  and  earth,  so  that  its  memory 
might  vanish  from  among  men.  The  obliteration  was 
complete.  All  the  ancient  fortresses  that  encircled  the 
central  city  from  Khoisabad  to  Nimrud  were  reduced  to 
a  uniformity  of  desolation,  so  that  the  mound  of  Nineveh 
proper  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other  ruins  by 
later  generations.^ 

§  828.  And  yet  the  last  fate  of  the  devoted  capital  is 
stranger  than  the  first.  The  very  means  employed  to 
consign  the  city  to  oblivion  were  the  occasions  of  its 
now  assured  immortality.  No  new  walls  or  temples  were 
constructed  from  its  colossal  remains.  No  wandering 
hoitles  encamped  among  its  ruins  for  shelter  or  defence. 
Even  the  slowly  destroying  elements  of  nature  were  ex- 
cluded. And  so  its  demolition  became  its  preservation. 
Thus  it  stands  to-day,  disentombed  and  self-revealed,  tell- 
ing to  alien  peoples,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  by  its  own 
written  memorials,  its  solemn  and  weighty  lessons  that  break 
through  the  silence  of  the  ages  like  voices  of  doom. 

§  829.  No  event  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  except^ 
ing  the  fall  of  Babylon,  awakened  such  interest  among 

1  Xenophon  states  (Anab.  iii.  4,  0)  that  in  passing  close  to  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  site  of  Nineveh,  he  was  shown  a  mass  of  ruins  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Larissa.  According  to  a  oonjectore  of  NOldeke, 
this  was  the  Besen  of  Gen.  z.  12,  which  lay  between  Kalach  aoid  Nine* 
veh.  A.  JeremiaSy  op.  cU.  p.  114,  says  that  the  statement  of  Xenophon  is 
"unreliable"  (umuverldasig).  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
has  been  misunderstood.  At  all  events,  Xenophon  does  not  appear  to 
have,  suspected  that  he  was  beside  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  this  is  the 
most  significant  thing  in  the  passage.  In  Lucian^s  famous  dialogue, 
Charon f  Hermes  says  (§  28) :  '*  0  Ferryman,  Nineveh  has  perished  and 
not  a  trace  of  it  remains,  nor  can  any  one  say  where  it  ever  was.'*  This 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  haixily  a  "poetical  exag- 
geration,'* as  Jeremias  calls  it. 
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the  Prophets  of  Israel  as  did  the  fate  of  Nineveh.  To 
this  theme  one  prophetical  work  is  entirely  devoted, 
while  others  take  it  as  a  leadii^  text.  The  decline  of 
Hebrew  prophetism '  after  the  earlier  years  of  Manasseh 
has  already  been  alluded  to  (§  800).  For  forty  years  the 
faith  and  hope  of  Israel  found  no  voice  among  the  people. 
But  when  Josiah  came  to  his  majority,  the  religious  life, 
which  had  not  been  dead  but  only  sleeping,  awoke  again 
to  earnest  expression.  The  reforms  in  worship  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Josiah  were  the  outcome  of  this  deeper 
movement  (§  807).  But  it  had  far  wider  scope  and  reach 
than  could  be  afforded  by  the  mere  outward  form  of  ritual. 
It  was  a  long  break  in  the  line  of  Prophecy  that  was  made 
when  Micah  uttered  his  latest  message.  And  when  the 
word  was  taken  up  by  Zephaniah,^  it  was  as  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  true  and  strong  as  of  old,  but  reach- 
ing out  widely  for  companionship  among  the  memorable 
voices  of  the  past. 

§  880.  Zephaniah  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  gen- 
eral of  all  prophecies.  Without  a  somewhat  close  survey 
of  contemporary  affairs  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  him 
vague  and  discursive.  Our  latest  studies  make  clear  to  us 
his  outlook  among  the  nations.  Since  the  revolt  in  which 
Manasseh  was  implicated  (§  801)  there  had  been  quiet 
in  Asia,  broken  only  by  the  tumultuous  inroads  of  the 
Scythians.  But  to  thoughtful  observers  an  upheaval  was 
impending;  and  the  Hebrew  prophet  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Nineveh  as  the  scene  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
Hence,  though  he  speaks  primarily  for  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, he  points  his  moral  also  from  the  sins  and  fates  of 
other  peoples,  the  culmination  of  which  is  found  in  the 

1  It  would  seem  remarkable  that  Jeremiah,  who  has  such  an  open  eye 
for  the  events  of  his  time,  and  who  began  to  prophesy  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  does  not  allude  to  that  event  or  its  antecedent 
occasions.  The  explanation  possibly  is,  that  the  prophet  did  not  commit 
his  disconrses  formally  to  writing  till  604  b.o.  (ch.  rzxvl.  1  ft.)*  and 
that  those  which  may  have  been  delivered  upon  this  theme  were  then 
passed  over  as  being  no  longer  of  special  relevance. 
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iniquitous  pride  and  speedy  fall  of  the  Assyrian  capital. 
The  whole  world,  that  is  the  Semitic  world,  is  to  undergo 
exemplary  punishment,  particularly  the  apostates  in  Jera> 
salem  (i.  1-6).  The  classes  of  people  to  be  thus  visited 
are  pointed  out,  —  the  royal  household,  the  wealthy  trad- 
ers, the  careless  and  defiant  citizens  generally,  —  and 
their  chastisement  is  set  forth  in  language  largely  figu- 
rative (i.  7-18).  Then  comes  the  lesson  from  the  nations 
(ch.  ii.).  Unless  Jehovah's  own  people  repent  in  time 
(vs.  1-3),  their  fate  shall  be  the  doom  that  is  about  to 
fall  upon  the  Philistines  (vs.  4-7),  upon  Moab  and  Am- 
mon  (vs.  8-11),  upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (v.  12),  and 
finally  upon  Assyria  and  Nineveh :  ^  So  He  will  stretch 
out  His  hand  over  the  north,  and  shall  destroy  Assyria, 
and  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  an  arid  waste  like  a 
wilderness;  and  herds  of  beasts  shall  lie  down  in  her 
midst,  every  animal  of  (every)  nation ;  pelicans  and  por- 
cupines shall  lodge  among  her  pillars,^  their  voice  shall 
sing  in  the  windows;  desolation  shall  be  on  the  thresholds; 
for  he  hath  made  bare  the  cedar-work.  This  is  the  exult- 
ing city  that  dwelt  in  security,  that  said  in  her  heart,  ^  I 
and  no  one  else!'  How  has  she  become  a  desolation, 
a  oouching^lace  for  beasts  I  Every  one  that  passeth  by 
her  shall  hiss,  and  wave  his  hand"  (vs.  13-15). 

§  831.  It  is  Nahum,  however,  that  is  the  chief  censor 
of  Nineveh  among  the  Prophets  of  Israel.  His  book, 
written  apparently  about  610  b.o.,  is  entitled,  ^^  the  oracle 
concerning  Nineveh."  Its  ultimate  motive  is  still  the 
wel&ure  of  his  own  and  Jehovah's  land ;  but  to  him  this 
is  absolutely  involved  in  the  destruction  of  Assyria.  The 
decisive  event  is,  moreover,  the  great  tragedy  of  human 
history,  so  that  the  fate  of  no  other  nation  comes  under 
notice.  The  doom  which  was  vaguely  foreseen  by  Zepha- 
niah,  is  to  Nahum  immediately  impending.    The  prophecy 

*  Literally,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  an  illustration  of  Hebrew  synec- 
doche ;  compare  "  cedar-work,**  fdr  palaces,  temples,  and  state  buildings 
in  tlie  same  verae. 
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begins  with  a  sublime  theophany  like  that  of  Habakkok, 
or  of  Micah  vi.,  or  of  Isa.  xxx.  (§  718),  or  of  Ps.  xviii.,  or 
of  Ps.  1.  — an  intervention  of  Jehovah  demanded  by  world- 
wide issues  (i.  1*6).  The  same  Jehovah  that  is  kind  to 
those  who  trust  to  him  now  comes  to  devote  his  enemies 
to  utter  destruction,  while  Israel,  relieved  from  the  tyrant, 
shall  welcome  the  messenger  that  brings  the  tidings  of  his 
fall  (i.  7-15).  Next  comes  a  description  of  the  assault 
upon  Nineveh  by  terrible  foes,  here  unnamed,  but  whom  we 
may  designate  as  Medes  and  ChaldsBans.  The  desperate 
measures  of  defence*  all  unavailing,  the  capture  and  the 
spoliation,  are  set  forth  in  a  vivid,  excited  style,  with 
ejaculations  and  alHiipt  transitions,  corresponding  to  the 
actions  portrayed  (ch.  ii.).  The  struggle  within  the 
walls  and  the  dr€iadful  camsige  are  the  subjects  of  the  next 
pen-picture,  to  which  is  appended  the  moral  of  the  story 
(iii.  1-7)-  The  destruction  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  (§  770)  is 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  is  to  befall  its  conqueror,  in 
spite  of  her  defences,  her  wealth,  and  her  military  discipline, 
which  only  aggravate  the  terror  of  her  well-deserved  pun- 
ishment, her  desolation,  and  her  woe  (vs.  8-19). 

§  882.  The  description  of  the  coming  siege  and  the 
destXHiction  of  city  and  people  is  so  minutely  realistic  and 
so  full  of  local  colouring,  that  it  has  been  held  ^  to  have  been 
written  by  one  personally  conversant  with  the  locality. 
At  all  events,  Nahum  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  warfare  and  defence  employed  by  the  Assyrians. 

1  Namely,  by  A.  Jeremiaa  in  the  essay  above  cited  in  the  BHtrdge  mr 
ABsyriologie,  The  whole  prophecy  is  there  minutely  treated,  especially 
from  the  Assyriological  standpoint,  and  many  suggestive  explanations 
given  of  special  allusions  in  the  text  of  the  prophecy.  The  curious  reader 
is  also  referred  to  the  appended  essay  by  Billerbeck  on  the  siege,  its 
antecedents  and  concomitants,  the  armaments,  the  fortifications,  and  the 
defence.  An  excellent  analysis  of  the  prophecy  may  be  found  in  Farrar, 
The  Minor  Prophets  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  p.  148  ff.  The  main  criticism  to  be 
offered  to  this  and  most  other  expositions  is,  that  il.  8-6  does  not  refer, 
as  is  supposed,  to  a  contest  in  the  street  or  a  defeat  of  the  defenders,  bat 
to  hurried  preparations  for  defence. 
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He  brings  before  us  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers  and  theit 
glittering  shields;  the  burnished  chariots  gleaming  in 
their  swift  career  (ii.  8  f .) ;  the  desperate  rush  to  prevent 
a  threatened  breach  in  the  walls  by  the  erection  of  a 
"  mantelet ; "  the  opening  of  the  river-gates  by  which  the 
citadel  is  reached  (ii.  5  f.,  §  827) ;  the  terrible  conflict  in 
the  streets  after  the  entrance  is  effected;  the* cracking 
of  whips,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  plunging  and  rearing 
horses,  the  jolting  chariots,  the  charging  riders,  the  flaming 
swords,  the  glittering  spears,  the  heaps  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  the  unnumbered  dead  (iii.  2  f.).  .  The  prophet 
declares  that  the  catastrophe  of  Nineveh  is  enacted  for 
the  relief  of  Israel.  It  sounds  like  irony.  And  yet  who 
would  have  thought  that  the  only  account  vouchsafed  to 
later  times  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  great  city  of 
Asshur  would  be  a  poetical  sketch  written  beforehand  in 
a  petty  subject  state,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
scene,  by  the  servant  of  a  rival  and  victorious  God ! 

§  838.  At  the  close  of  this  survey  of  the  achievements 
and  fate  of  Assyria  two  prophetic  images  rise  majestically 
into  view.  They  stand  worthily  beside  Isaiah's  picture  of 
the  great  spoiler  harrying  the  nations  and  the  peoples  as 
birds  are  driven  from  their  nests  (§  292,  728).  Nahum  re- 
sorts to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  finds  the  counterpart  of 
the  Assyrians  in  the  lion,  who  has  his  den  in  Nineveh  stored 
with  all  the  prey  of  the  lesser  beasts  of  the  forest  —  "  the 
lions'  lair  and  the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions,  where 
strode  the  lion,  and  where  was  the  lioness  and  the  lion's 
brood"  (ii.  11  f.).  Ezekiel,  the  learned  and  reflective 
prophet,  writing,  moreover,  twenty  years  after  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  takes  a  more  composed  and  tranquil  view  of 
the  events  and  movements  of  his  time.  Looking  back 
upon  Assyria  in  her  towering  prominence  among  the  na- 
tions, he  chooses  an  image  from  the  growth  and  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetable  world :  —  "  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon  wnth  fair  branches  and  overshadowing 
boughs.     He  was  lofty  in  stature,  and  his  yp  stood  out 
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from  between  his  twigs.  The  waters  made  him  great,  and 
the  water^depths  made  him  tall.  ...  In  bis  boughs  all 
the  birds  oi  heaven  built  their  nests;  beneath  his  foliage 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  their  young;  and  in  his 
shadow  dwelt  many  nations.  .  .  •  The  cedars  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  could  not  matoh  him;  nor  did  the 
cypresses  have  branches  like  his;  nor  were  the  plantains 
like  him  in  foliage :  no  tree  was  like  him  for  feurness  in 
the  garden  of  the  Lord  '*  (xxxi.  8  ff.). 


APPENDIX 


NOTE  1  (S  634) 

^  ABSOLUTE  BULE  IN   I8BAEL 

The  kingly  prerogative  in  Israel  may  be  illustrated  in  some 
of  its  important  aapeots  from  the  modern  MobajmmQdan  sultan- 
ate. The  real  character  of  the  caliph's  government  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  Lord  Salisbury's  speech 
at  Guildhall  on  November  9, 1895.  Speaking  of  the  reforms 
that  were  being  pressed  upon  the  Porte  by  the  Powers,  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  among  other  things,  according  to  the 
cable  report :  — 

"  With  regard  to  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  if  the  reforms 
were  carried  into  effect  they  would  give  the  Armenians  ev^ry 
prospect  that  a  nation  could  desire — prosperity,  peace,  justice, 
and  safety  to  life  and  property.  But  will  they  be  carried 
out?  If  the  Sultan  .can  be  persuaded  to  give  justice  to  the 
Armenians,  it  will  not  signify  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
undertaking  may  be.  If  he  Will  not  heartily  resolve  to  do 
justice  to  them,  the  most  ingenious  constitution  that  can  be 
framed  will  not  avail  to  protect  or  assist  the  Armenians.  Only 
through  the  Sultan  can  any  real  permanent  blessing  be  con- 
ferred on  his  subjects.  .  .  .  But  supposing  the  Sultan  will  not 
give  these  reforms,  what  is  to  follow?  The  first  answer  I 
should  give  is,  that  above  all  treaties,  all  combinations  of  the 
Powers,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  Providence.  God,  if  you 
please  to  put  it  so,  has  determined  that  persistent  and  constant 
abuse  of  power  must  lead  the  government  which  foUowg  it  to 
its  doom  J  and  while  I  readily  admit  that  it  is  quite  possible 
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that  the  Sultan,  if  he  likes,  can  govern  with  justice  and  be 
persuaded^  he  is  not  exempt  any  moi  o  than  any  other  potentate 
from  the  law  that  injustice  will  bring  the  highest  on  earth 
to  ruin." 

Those  who  would  object  to  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  that  of  the  Tiirkish 
empire,  who  confound  the  idealizing  Mosaic  economy  with  the 
actual  government  of  Israel,  as  is  done,  for  example,  by  the 
late  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  throughout  his  learned  and  elaborate 
work,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  may 
be  referred  generaUy  to  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament    Cf.  §  56,  523. 

NOTE  2  (§  623) 

BABGON'S   first  BABYLONIAN  EXI^BDITION 

Sss  the  discussion,  with  references,  in  Winckler,  ST.  11,  p. 
xvii  f .  The  contradiction  between  the  scribes  of  Sargon  and 
the  Babylonian  chronicler  is  complete  throughout.  Winckler 
makes  out  too  good  a  case  for  Sargon,  since  the  statement  of 
the  chronicle  that  the  Elamites  after  the  battle  of  Durilu  in- 
vaded Assyria  with  most  disastrous  conBcquenoes  to  the  latter, 
cannot  be  a  pure  fiction.  Sargon's  first  Babylonian  expedition 
was  doubtless  an  almost  utter  failure. 

NOTE  3  (§  629,  828) 

THB  ART  AN   MEDE8 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  mention  of 
the  Medes,  that  names  of  Indo-European  origin  are  now  begin- 
ning to  appear  among  the  northern  tribes.  For  instance,  tlie 
prince  of  Umildis,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Armenia  (east  of 
Lake  Van),  was  called  Bagdatta  (Annals,  55-57),  plainly  an 
Iranian  proper  name  (=  "God-given,"  Tfteodotos,  etc.).  As 
his  brother's  name  UUusunu  is  non-Aryan,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  a  Median  protectorate  of  some  sort  had  been  exercised 
over  the  district,  and  a  native  prefect  appointed  with  a  change 
of  name  to  denote  his  new  service.     In  the  same  way  we  find 
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the  Assyrian  name  Belsfuizzar  (Bd-iar-usur)  as  tliat  of  a  ruler 
in  Northern  Media^  subdued  by  Sargon,  whose  domain  had 
been  made  tributary  by  Tiglathpileser  III  (Winckler,  ST.  II, 
p.  xxiii,  note).  The  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
an  Assyrian  governor  in  the  same  region  of  Manna,  who 
revolted  against  Sargon  (Annals,  76,  77),  bore  the  familiar 
Median  name  D(xy<Mcu  (Deiokea,  §  824). 


NOTE  4  (§  633) 

THB  SIBOE  OF  ASHDOD 

Thb  expedition  to  Ashdod  is  very  fully  described  in  Sargon's 
Inscriptions.  See  Annals,  215-228;  the  great  synoptic  In- 
scription, 90-112  (Winckler,  ST.  I,  pi.  33  f.) ;  the  Ashdod 
Inscription  (Winckler,  pi.  44,  45 ;  cf .  Smith,  AD.,  p.  288  ff.). 
The  last  named  is  the  fullest  document,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
broken  and  incomplete,  though  it  supplies  us  with  some 
important  details.  It  dates  the  expedition  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Sargon,  but  as  the  Annals  put  it  in  the  eleventh,  Schrader 
(KAT.  401)  rightly  conjectures  that  the  reckoning  in  the 
former  case  is  made  from  the  eponymate  of  the  king,  which 
took  place  two  years  after  his  accession  (cf .  $  358,  360),  accord- 
ing to  established  custom. 

I  append  a  translation  from  the  Annals :  '^  Azuri,  the  king  of 
Ashdod  (As-du-di),  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  pay  tribute, 
and  had  sent  to  the  kings  round  about  seditious  proposals 
against  Assyria,  and  on  account  of  the  evil  he  had  committed 
I  had  put  an  end  to  his  rule,  and  installed  as  their  king  A^i- 
miti,  his  full  brother.  The  Hettites,  plotting  insurrection,  re- 
belled against  his  rule,  and  exalted  over  themselves  a  (certain) 
Yatna^  who  was-  not  of  the  royal  house,  and  like-minded  with 
them  knew  no  reverence  for  the  kingly  authority.  In  the 
wrath  of  my  soul,  with  chariots  of  my  body-guard  (lit.  of  my 
feet),  and  horsemen  who  do  not  quit  my  immediate  presence 
(lit.  do  not  fail  from  the  place  of  the  inclining  of  my  hands), 
I  marched  rapidly  to  Ashdod,  the  city  which  he  ruled.  Ashdod^ 
Gath,  and  ABdudimmu,  I  besieged  and  took.  Of  the  gods  who 
had  their  dwelling  there,  of  himself/  with  the  people  of  his 
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land,  gold,  silver,  the  treasures  of  his  palaoe,  I  made  spoil. 
Their  cities  I  occupied  anew,  and  settled  in  them  people  from 
the  lands  which  I  had  conquered.  My  viceroys  I  set  as  ad- 
ministrators over  them.  I  reckoned  them  as  of  the  X)eople  of 
Assyria,  atld  l^ey  came  under  my  yoke." 

The  synoptic  Inscription  adds  (lines  101  ff.)  details  sub- 
sequent to  the  Assyrian  march :  ^  But  Yamftni  heard  from  afar 
of  the  coming  of  my  expedition,  and  fled  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  within  the  limits  of  Melacha  (§  96),  and  it  was  not 
found  out  where  he  wus.  .  .  \  The  king  of  MelUcha  who 
[dwelt]  in  an  obscure  [out  of]  the  way  region,  whose  fathers 
since  remote  days,  the  time  of  the  Moon-god  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  5), 
had  sent  no  ambassadors  (riders)  to  the  kings  my  fathers  to 
ask  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  heard  afar  of  the  might  of  Asshnr, 
Nebb,  and  Merodach ;  fear  of  the  splendour  of  my  royalty 
overspread  him,  and  terror  was  shed  forth  upon  him;  he 
threw  him  into  chains,  and  fetters  and  bonds  of  iron,  and 
they  brought  him  to  Assyria  into  my  presence." 

The  Ashdod  Inscription  tells  of  defences  made  by  the 
usurper,' and  of  his  canals  made  for  water  supply,  which  Smith 
compares  with  the  similar  work  imdertaken  by  Hezekiah  about 
the  same  time  (2  Ohr.  xxxii.  8  f.).  Its  most  important  state- 
ment, however,  which  immediately  follows  this,  refers  to  the 
part  taken  in  the  revolt  by  other  principalities  in  Palestine. 
As  the  passage  has  not  been  quite  correctly  understood,  I  give 
a  rendering  of  the  text  ( Winckler,  pi.  44  D.  lines  25-33) :  — 

"  [The  kings]  of  Philistia,  Judah,  Edom,  Moab,  dwellers  by 
the  sea,  payers  of  tribute  and  gifts  to  Asshur,  my  lord,  plotters 
of  sedition,  did  not  refrain  from  mischief,  for  in  order  to  stir 
up  rebellion  against  me  they  brought  gifts  of  friendship  to 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  a  prince  who  was  no  saviour  to  them, 
and  sued  with  him  for  an  alliance."  —  For  m^u  (line  29)  in 
th^  sense  of  "restraining,  withholding,"  cf.  the  vexed  line 
V  R.  1, 123. 

The  above  interesting  extracts  suggest  one  or  two  remarks. 
The  "  Hettites  "  mentioned  in  the  Annals  are  the  people  of 
Ashdod  of  Palestiniatk  origin,  as  distinguished  from  the 
G-recian  immigrants  that  had  settled  in  Philistia,  and  who  now 
formed  an  influential  class  in  Ashdod«    One  of  these  was  the 
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Yatna  of  thd  AnnalSy  the  Yamani  of  the  Bynoptic  and  of  the 
Ashdod  InSoription  (line  15)^  who  in  the  last-named  passage  is 
also  called  ^^  a  soldier.''  These  names  are  in  this  case  appella» 
tive  surnames  like  the  English  proper  name  "French''  when 
first  employed.  The  former  name  (^^  "  Cyprian  ")  implies  that 
he  came  from  Cyprus  (Assyr.  Yatnan),  and  the  latter  {^  ]Y) 
that  he  was  of  Ionian  race.  These  phrases  indicate  that  tlie 
Oreek  adventurers,  who  as  pirates,  kidnappers,  and  slave* 
dealers  (cf.  Joel  iii.  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  13),  had  tor  centuries  been 
harrying  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  Egypt,  now  had  an 
actual  settlement  in  Ashdod  and  its  vicinity,  and  were  aspir* 
ing  to  a  leading  place.  We  could  not  wish  for  a.  better  ex* 
planation  than  this  fact  affords  of  a  passage  written  a  few 
years  before  (§  315)  :  '^  And  a  spurious  race  (LXX  ilAXoyct^) 
shall  have  its  seat  in  Ashdod,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of 
the  Philistines  "  (Zech.  ix.  6). 

Sargon  in  all  these  accounts  says  oonventionallj  that  he 
himself  led  his  chosen  troops  to  the  West^land.  The  express 
testimony  of  Isa.  xx.  1,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  his  general  who 
led  the  corps  against  Ashdod,  shows  how  his  statement  is  to 
be  interpreted,  and  reminds  us  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were  won  by  the  generals  to 
whom  they  rarely  give  the  credit  that  is  their  due  (cf .  §  57). 

The  words  applied  to  the  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt  by  the 
scribe  of  Sargon,  *^  no  saviour  to  them,"  remind  one  of  the  sar^ 
castic  language  of  the  Rabshakeh,  2  K.  xviii.  21,  and  concisely 
set  forth  contemporary  Assyrian  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
Egyptian  alliances  to  the  helpless  people  of  Palestine.  The 
'^Pharaoh"  alluded  to  is  probably  Sabataka,  who  had  already 
rendered  a  kind  of  homage  to  Assyria  (§  630,  632). 


NOTE  6  (§  633) 

SARGON   AND   JUDAH 

Besides  this  reference  to  Judah,  there  is  but  one  other  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Sargon.  In  the  so-oallied 
Nimrud  Inscription  (ST.  pi.  48),  in  a  list  of  self-exalting  epi^ 
thets  based  on  his  achievements;  occurs  the  phrase  (line  8): 
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mu-iak^ii  mdi  Ta^urdu  ia  ariaT4u  ru-vr^pu:  ^^The  subjugator 
of  the  land  of  Judah  whose  situation  is  remote."  This  ex- 
pression has  been  much  drawn  upon  in  support  of  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  systematic  invasion  of  Judah;  so,  for  example,  by 
Cheyne,  in  his  PropJiedes  of  Isaiah  (but  rirtually  disavowed  in 
his  Introduction  to  iMiak,  1895,  p.  121),  and  by  Sayce  in  his 
Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah  (where  on  p.  56  the  phrase  is  twice 
mistranslated).  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  (Winckler,  ST. 
I,  p.  xvii,  cf.  p.  vi,  note  2)  that  this  inscription  found  at 
Nimrud  must  have  been  composed  several  years  before  711, 
the  date  of  the  supposed  invasion,  since  no  event  occurring 
later  than  716  is  mentioned  in  it.  To  those  familiar  with  the 
style  and  contents  of  the  historical  inscriptions,  this  considera- 
tion will  be  conclusive.  What,  then,  can  be  the  application  of 
the  words?  There  are  two  possible  explanations.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  Sargon  was  claiming  for  himself  more  than  the 
words  literally  imply,  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ^^ subduing" 
the  country  when  he  had  only  received  its  formal  subjection 
with  or  without  a  display  of  force.  Or  it  may  be  conjectured 
(as  by  Winckler,  Ix.)  that  he  uses  "  Judah  "  by  a  curious  inao- 
ouraoy  for  Israel,  or  the  '^  Land  of  Omri,"  and  therefore  refers 
to  the  catastrophe  of  722-1.  I  am  inclined  to  press  the  former 
alternative,  and  to  assume  that  the ''  subjugation,''  so^^led,  was 
effected  in  720.  In  this  critical  year,  when  insurrection  was 
rife  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine  (see  §  624  f.),  it  seemed 
necessary  to  put  Judah  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  even 
if  it  had  no  intention  of  breaking  it.  Its  relations  to  the 
Philistines  alone  (§  268),  who  were  immediately  concerned  in 
the  outbreak,  woidd  make  this  of  essential  consequence.  It 
was  doubtless  in  this  year  that  the  allegiance  sworn  to  Tig- 
lathpileser  III  was  formally  renewed  to  Sargon. 


NOTE  6  (§  638) 

BIBLICAL   CHRONOLOGY   OP  THE  KIKOS 

I  SHALL  not  trouble  my  readers  with  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  chronological  problems  which  present  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  era  of  Hezekiah,  and  which  have  given  rise 
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to  unlimited  speeulation  and  controversy.  The  simple  plan 
which  I  have  adopted  of  following  a  single  main  guiding  thread 
downward  to  the  end,  ought  to  he  justified  by  the  results  if  the 
Biblical  figures  are  right.  By  taking  the  lengths  of  the  several 
reigns  from  the  ascertained  date  of  the  accession  of  Ahaz 
onward,  we  should  reach  the  correct  date  for  the  captivity  of 
Zedekiah  (§  586),  the  goal  of  the  whole  investigation.  It  will 
be  in  place  here  to  make  a  general  reference  to  the  methods  of 
timing  events  and  marking  the  length  of  reigns  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Without  clear  noticms  on  these  matters,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  either  a  date  or  a  synchronism  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  to  reckon  up  periods  of  time.  As  there 
was  no  fixed  era  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  necessary  to  date 
from  some  well-known  event,  At  first,  and  for  long,  it  would 
seem  that  some  striking  widely  known  occurrence  {e.g,  an 
earthquake.  Am.  i.  1)  was  chosen ;  but  from  about  the  time  of 
Ahaz,  and  perhaps  through  Assyrio-Babylonian  influence,  the 
accession  of  the  reigning  king  was  used  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture, just  as  is  still  the  case  with  parliamentary  statutes  in 
England  and  her  colonies.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Jews, 
like  the  Assyrians,  reckoned  the  first  regnal  year,  not  from  the 
day  of  the  accession,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  civil 
year,  that  is,  the  first  of  Nisan  following;  in  other  words,  the 
regnal  years  were  dislocated,  and  conformed,  for  purposes  of 
convenience,  to  the  civil  years.  The  interval  which  formed  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  reign  was  included  in  the  ^^  last  year  " 
of  the  preceding  king,  whose  name  would  already  have  appeared 
upon  documents  dated  earlier  in  that  portion  of  the  current 
year  preceding  his  death.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this 
method  was  followed  by  the  editors  of  the  historical  books  in 
their  arrangement  of  their  materials.  The  Talmud  (Bosh 
hash&na  2a)  states  that  the  reigns  of  kings  began  with  Nisan. 
Such  a  system,  when  universally  understood,  would  produce  no 
confusion  in  matters  of  dating,  and  there  was  a  necessity  of 
conforming  the  regnal  to  the  civil  year,  because,  as  Stade  puts 
it  (GVI.  I,  99,  note),  one  could  not  always  keep  in  mind  the 
exact  month  in  which  the  reigning  king  came  to  the  throne. 

The  other  matter,  which  is  now  our  more  immediate  con* 
cem,  is  the  principle  followed  in  reckoning  the  duration  of  the 
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several  reigna.  Here  two  customs  might  be  followed.  Inas- 
much, as  the  years  of  saj  given  reign  were  a  matter  of  record 
in  state  documents  and  elsewhere,  they  might  be  simply  noted 
in  the  chronicles  as  fixing  the  lengths  of  the  several  reigns. 
The  data  thus  drawn  upon  would  usually  not  furnish  an  abso- 
lutely exact  indication,  —  a  thing  which  as  a  rule  was  not 
attempted.  An  accurate  statement  had  to  be  given  when  the 
king  reigned  only  a  fraction  of  a  year;  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  next  civil  year  he  entered  upon 
the  << first  year''  of  his  reign.  If  he  died  at  any  time  during 
that  civil  year,  he  would  be  said  to  have  reigned  one  year, 
though  it  might  be  several  months  more  or  less  than  a  full  year, 
and  so  on,  up  to  any  number  of  years.  Thus  Zedekiah  was 
dethroned  in  his  eleventh  year  (2  K.  xxv.  2)  four  months  after 
Nisan,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  eleven  years  (2  K.  xxiv.  18). 
The  Babylonian  Chronicle  iS;  it  may  be  remarked,  much  more 
exact.  But  there  is  another  possible  method  which  was  per- 
haps usually  employed.  The  portion  of  the  reign  intervening 
between  the  accession  and  the  following  Nisan  might  also 
be  reckoned  separately  as  a  year.  Thus,  for  example,  a  reign 
including  one  full  civil  year  and  a  fraction  of  a  year  at  each 
end  might  be  roughly  set  down  as  lasting  three  years,  just  as 
the  interval  from  Friday  evening  to  Sunday  morning  was 
reckoned  as  three  days.  So  even  the  Assyrian  Sargon  calls  the 
interval  b.c.  721-710  "  twelve  years  "  (Annals,  235  f.).  In  da.tr 
ing,  it  ^ould  manifestly  be  impracticable  to  count  the  portion 
preceding  the  first  Nisan  as  belonging  to  the  current  reign, 
for  then  in  one  civil  year  there  would  be  two  forms  of  dating, 
one  referring  to  the  deceased,  and  the  other  to  the  reigning 
king.  But  the  shortening  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  thus 
made  legally  necessary,  was  known  to  be  a  conventional  fiction 
and  would  naturally  be  disregarded  when  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  a  year  intervened  before  the  constructive  commence- 
ment If  this  was  the  usual  procedure,  it  would  be  right  in 
our  reckonings  ordinarily  to  deduct  a  full  year  from  the  num- 
ber of  years  assigned  to  each  alternate  reign  at  least.  It  is 
upon  the  assumption  that  this  method  of  reckoning  the  dura^ 
tion  of  reigns  was  usually  followed  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
divide  the  period  between  Ahaz  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (586) 
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according  to  the  Biblical  data,  which  are  in  these  matters 
surely  correct  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  all*  the  recorded 
numbers  for  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  be  explained. 

The  most  notable  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the  chrono- 
logical question  have  been  made  by  the  following :  H.  Brandes, 
Abhamdlungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Orients  im  AUerthwm^  1874; 
Wellhausen,  in  Jahrbilcher  fUr  deutsche  Thedogie,  1876,  p.  607- 
640;  W.  R.  Smith,  in  Prophets,  p.  413  flP. ;  Kamphausen,  Die 
Chronologie  der  hebrUiBchen,  Kdnige,  1883;  Stade,  in  GVL  I, 
88  ff. ;  Davis, "  Chronology  of  the  Divided  Kingdom,"  Presb.  and 
Ref.  BevieWf  Jan.  1891.  Most  recent  critics  seem  to  favour 
715  as  the  date  of  Hezekiah's  accession,  though  many  still 
prefer  727.  Between  these  two  the  former  should  have  the 
preference,  mainly  because  his  years  and  those  of  his  succes- 
sors, taken  with  no  deduction,  fill  up  exactly  the  time  inter- 
vening until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  neither  of  the  dates 
accounts  for  the  embassy  of  Kerodach-Baladan  or  the  sixteen 
years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 


NOTE  7  (8  640) 

THE   ALTAR   AT   DAMASCUS 

Mat  Dxtnckeb  perceived  justly  that  this  altar  was  associ- 
ated with  Assyrian  worship  {Hiatory  of  Antiquity,  £ngl.  tr. 
1879,  vol.  iii,  p.  78) ;  and  he  is  wrongly  criticized  by  Stade 
(GVI.  I,  p.  598),  who  maintains  that  it  was  ^^the  altar  of 
Rezon,  the  chief  altar  of  Damascus,"  and  that  the  ground  of 
the  change  made  by  Ahaz  was  merely  that  the  pattern  pleased 
him  better.  The  '<  chief  altar  of  Damascus,"  if  the  phrase  can 
be  used  at  all,  was  now,  however,  devoted  for  a  time  at  leaAt 
to  the  gods  of  Assyria.  Damascus  had  just  been  politically 
obliterated,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  it  was 
made  an  Ass3rrian  province  that  the  gods  of  Assyria  should  be 
introduced  into  the  old  temples.  Such  a  procedure  is  stated 
by  the  Assyrian  kings,  over  and  over  again,  as  having  been 
employed  by  them  after  the  conquest  of  rebellious  cities. 
Whatever  remained  of  the  Syrian  cultus  after  the  destruction 
and  transformation  described  in  2  K.  xvi.  9,  was,  we  may  be 
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sure,  degraded  and  kept  well  in  the  background  during  the 
occupation  of  Damascus  by  Tiglathpileser.  The  altar,  being 
thus  devoted  to  the  uses  of  Assyrian  worship,  was  acceptable 
to  the  timid  and  superstitious  subject  prince.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  "  the  pattern  pleased  him  better  "  than  the  altar  of 
the  depreciated  God  of  Israel.  Just  as  the  changes  which  he 
introduced  in  the  arrangements  and  furniture  of  the  temple 
are  expressly  said  (v.  18)  to  have  been  made  <<  because  of 
C^^fifi)  the  king  of  Assyria,^'  so  without  doubt  the  whole  spirit 
and  method  of  the  national  worship  were  modified  in  defer- 
ence to  the  majesty  of  the  all-oonquering  gods  of  the  new  rulers 
of  the  West-land. 


NOTE  8  (§  644) 

DATE   OF   MIGAH   I.-III. 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  absolute  cer* 
tainty  the  time  of  every  individual  utterance  of  Micah,  or  even 
to  define  the  limits  of  each  discourse,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  his  prophecies  in  a  condensed  form,  edited  some  time 
after  they  were  spoken,  and  then  grouped  around  two  or  three 
leading  motives.  In  spite  of  the  many  ingenious  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  a  dual  or  even  a 
triple  authorship,  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning 
absolutely  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  unity  (cf.  §  595,  note). 
The  common  division  of  the  book  into  three  sections  is  the 
best :  ch.  i.-iii. ;  iv.,  v. ;  vi.,  vii. 

According  to  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  Micah  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah ;  and  ch.  iii.  12,  which  is  there  quoted,  would  seem 
therefore  to  belong  to  his  reign.  The  statement  referred  to 
necessarily  means  only  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  pro- 
phetic career  was  passed  under  Hezekiah.  Chapter  i.,  which 
has  been  synchronized  and  harmonized  with  Isa.  xxviii.,  on 
account  of  itd  reference  to  the  impending  ruin  of  Samaria 
(b.c.  722-21),  was  apparently  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz ;  cf .  §  638  and  the  heading  i.  1,  which  presuma- 
bly did  not  come  from  Micah  himself,  but  represented  a  fairly 
reliable  tradition.     On  account  of  the  lack  of  data  for  deter- 
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mining  the  precise  time  of  eh.  ii.,  iii.,  it  is  convenient,  on 
account  of  their  general  contents,  to  refer  to  them  as  repre- 
senting in  general  the  same  period,  which  of  course  includes 
the  earlier  years  of  Hezekiah. 


KOTE  9  (§  673) 

INSCRIPTIONS    OF   SINAGHEBIB 

The  monuments  relating  to  Sinacherib,  though  fairly  abun- 
dant, are  not  so  extensive  as  the  inscriptions  of  several  other 
Assyrian  kings.  The  principal  document  is  the  cylinder,  or 
rather  six-sided  prism,  published  in  I  R.  37-42,  which  was 
discovered  in  Kuyunjik  in  1830  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Bassora,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
describes  the  events  of  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign  in 
the  order  of  his  expeditions  or  campaigns.  The  section  relat- 
ing to  the  Palestinian  expedition  has  been  frequently  trans- 
lated and  commented  on,  and  is  the  best  known  portion  of  the 
whole  Assyrian  historical  literature.  A  briefer  edition  of  the 
same,  found  in  Kuyunjik  and  now  in  Constantinople,  contains, 
as  a  memorial  tablet,  an  addition  relating  to  one  of  Sinache- 
rib's  palaces  in  Nineveh.  It  is  published  in  I  R.  43,  44.  An 
inscription  upon  the  Bulls  of  Kuyunjik  (III  R.  12,  13)  gives  a 
few  additional  facts.  We  must  add  the  so-called  Grotefend  or 
Bellino  Cylinder,  published  in  Lay.  63  f .,  which  goes  no  fiirther 
than  the  second  campaign;  also  the  remarkable  inscription  dis- 
covered at  Bavian,  northeast  of  Kineveh,  which  describes  the 
construction  and  dedication  of  a  canal  for  the  water-supply  of 
the  capital.  It  narrates  also  the  last  Babylonian  campaign,  and 
gives  the  important  information  that  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen years  had  elapsed  between  Tiglathpileser  I  and  the  date 
of  the  inscription.  All  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  translated 
in  RP. ;  the  Taylor  Cylinder,  with  extracts  from  the  others,  in 
KB.  I  R.  37-42  has  also  been  transcribed  and  translated  by 
R.  H6mung  (Leipzig,  1878).  Gr.  Smith's  History  of  Sennache- 
rib (1878),  ed.  by  Sayce,  has  the  available  records  in  the  orig- 
inal texts,  in  historical  order,  transcribed  and  translated. 

Since  the  inscriptions  of  Sinacherib  do  not  distinguish  events 
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directly  by  the  proper  years  of  his  reig^^  some  important  occur- 
rences cannot  with  certainty  be  supplied  with  exact  dates. 
There  is  no  space  for  a  discussion  of  the  various  cases,  and 
in  the  text  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
giving  the  most  probable  indications  of  time.  Very  important 
help  is  afforded  by  the  Bab.  Chr.,  col.  II,  III,  especially  in 
what  relates  to  Babylonian  affairs  and  their  dates. 


NOTE  10  (§  683) 

8IKAGEBRIB   AND   THE   SIEGE  OF  TYRE 

This  scheme  of  harmonizing  the  two  accounts  is  substan- 
tially that  adopted  by  Meyer  (GA.  §  357, 383),  Hommel  (GBA. 
p.  676,  704  f.),  and  Winckler  (GBA.  p.  251  f.)  after  Smith 
{History  of  Sennacherib,  p.  69).  Special  points  in  which  the  con- 
structions above  made  differ  from  one  or  another  of  these  authori- 
ties it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  The  opinion  that  Josephus  is 
right  in  regarding  Shalmaneser  as  the  Assyrian  king  in  ques- 
tion is  still  maintained  by  Tiele  (BAG.  p.  223, 237  f .).  A  minor 
difficulty  not  yet  solved  on  either  of  the  hypotheses,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Menander  makes  Elulsus  to  have  reigned 
thirty-six  years  over  the  Tyrians,  while  Tiglathpileser  III 
names  Hirom  as  king  of  Tyre  in  738  (§  310)  and  Metenna 
in  729.    For  possible  solutionsi  see  Schrader,  KGF.  p.  49  S. 


NOTE  11  (§  688) 

THE   SUBMISSION   OF   HEZEKIAH 

The  old  expositors  are,  after  all,  right  in  insisting  that 
Hezekiah  must  have  '*  sinned "  in  refusing  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated tribute  to  Sinacherib ;  but  his  conscientiousness  was  not 
so  great  as  they  suppose,  since  his  conception  of  ^' sinning'^  in 
this  case  was  quite  different  from  theirs. '  Hezekiah  here  uses 
the  phraseology  which  was  regularly  employed  by  the  Assyr- 
ian suzerain  of  all  those  who  rebelled  against  his  authority 
(§  290).  Compare,  for  instance,  Sinacherib's  description  of 
the  insurgents  in  Ekron  (§  675,  col.  Ill,  2),  where  the  word 
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for  sin  (Jtffw)  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Hebrew  WDH.  —  The 
current  rendering  of  K^TK  (v.  14  a),  **I  shall  bear,"  is  quite 
unsuitable,  for  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  Sinacherib  whether 
Hezekiah  would  bear  the  additional  burden  or  not.  It  more- 
orer  ignores  the  usage  of  Kt9^  in  the  senile  of  raising,  biing- 
ing,  contributing,  as  in  2  S.  xix.  43.  Driver's  remark  on  this 
passage  {Notes  on  Satfiudf  p.  260,  note)  to  the  effect  that  K^^ 
nowhere  means  ^*  gave,''  misses  the  point  of  connection  between 
the  primary  and  the  derived  meanings  of  the  root.  It  more- 
over leaves  out  of  reckoning  the  derivatives  ^)St^  and  tlK^^ 
"contribution,  present";  cf.  D&  "tribute"  and  "tributary" 
derived  from  DD3  "to  raise,"  and  the  Aram.  pDK  (see 
the  Targ.  of  1  K.  v.  28  (13)  and  Josh.  xvii.  3),  meaning 
"contribute,"  also  the  Assyr.  bUtu  "tribute"  from  al>aiu 
"  carry." 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Hebrew  and  Phosnician  silver  talent  stood 
in  value  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  three. 
Hence  the  statement  of  Sinacherib  (col.  Ill,  34)  that  he  took 
eight  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Hezekiah,  would  agree 
with  2  K.  xviii.  14.  So  J.  Brandis,  Daa  Munz-f  Mom-  und 
Oewichtawesen  in  Vordercuienj  1866,  p.  98.  The  agreement 
as  to  the  number  of  gold  talents  renders  this  probaUe,  but 
direot  proof  has  not  yet  been  offered. 


NOTE  12  (§  690) 

THE  CAPTURE  OF   LACHISH 

This  sculpture  is  preserved  in  the  Basement  Boom  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  this 
whole  class  of  monuments.  The  photograph  published  by  the 
Museum  is  very  clear.  It  is  reproduced  in  Stade,  GVI.  I.  p. 
620,  and  in  Bagozin's  History  of  Assyria. 

The  accompanying  inscription  is  published  I  R.  7,  Nr. 
VIII.  I.    It  reads: 

"  Sinacherib,  king  of  the  universe,  king  of  Assyria,  took  his 
seat  *on  his  movable  (lit. .  set  up)  throne,  and  the  captives  of 
Lachish  came  forward  into  his  presence." 
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NOTE  13  (§  707) 

THE  PLAGUE   IN   SINACHEBIB's   ABMY 

As  the  words  stand,  it  is  impossible  to  read  5180  as  the 
number  of  the  dead.  But  neither  is  it  in  accordance  with 
classical  Hebrew  nsage  to  write  185000  in  the  form  which 
the  present  text  offers.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  instance  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  hundreds  (or  a  hundred)  of  thou- 
sands with  tens  of  thousands  is  expressed  without  the  word 
for  thousand  being  used  twice.  Cf.  Kumb.  ii.  9,  16,  24,  31 ; 
xxvi.  51.  Why  is  it  used  here  only  once  ?  If.  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  are  transposed,  5180  will  result. 

For  the  ravages  of  disease  at  night  compare  Ps.  xci.  5  f. 
Homer  {Iliad,  I.  37)  makes  Apollo  as  the  pest-god  descend 
**like  the  night"  upon  the  Grecian  camp.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  notice  that  the  name  of  Apollo  as  the  pla^e-dealer  is 
Smintheus,  the  mouse-god,  and  that  he  received  his  name 
among  the  Teucrians,  because  by  means  of  field-mice  he  indi- 
cated to  them,  when  they  had  emigrated  from  Crete  and  landed 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  spot  where  they  were  to  settle.  When  they 
encamped  for  the  night,  a  large  number  of  these  animals*  gnawed 
their  baggage-straps  and  the  thongs  of  their  shields.  Now  the 
oracle  had  told  them  that  they  should  make  their  home  in  the 
place  where  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  direction 
they  gave  Apollo  the  name  in  question.  It  is  further  signifi- 
cant that  the  rat,  the  symbol  of  pestilence,  is  also  an  emblem 
of  night.  On  the  Egyptian  plague  in  Palestine,  see  G.  A. 
Smith,  H  G.  p.  157  £E. 

NOTE  14  (§  709) 

COURSE   OP   THE   INVASION   OP   SINACHEBIB 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Sinacherib's  expedition  differs  in 
some  important  points  from  those  made  by  my  predecessors. 
A  principal  misconception  as  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Judah  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  has,  apparently,  been  due  to 
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the  supposition  that  Sinacherib's  account  is  held  to*  narrate  the 
events  in  strict  chronological  order.  But  even  a  cursory  read- 
ing makes  it  obvious  that  his  report  deals  with  and  disposes 
of  the  several  disaffected  states  in  turn.  The  reason  why,  for 
example,  the  attack  on  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  late,  is  because 
the  affair  with  Judah  was  protracted,  though  this  is  not  indi- 
cated in  the  Inscriptions.  Between  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing of  it,  several  other  events  might  intervene.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
suspended  on  the  submission  of  Hezekiah,  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  conquest  of  Ekron.  Sinacherib  could  not 
have  reimposed  Pad!,  as  king,  upon  that  city,  unless  he  had 
been  delivered  up  by  Hezekiah  upon  constraint.  A  monarch 
who  would  not  submit  till  he  had  lost  half  his  kingdom  and 
subjects,  would  not  have  assisted  his  enemies  by  surrendering 
their  ally  without  compulsion  (against  Stade,  GYI.  I.  p.  619 ; 
Driver,  Isaiah^  p.  73). 

Moreover,  since  it  was  clearly  Sinacherib's  policy  to  attack 
the  rebel  communities  simultaneously,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  put  off  tlie  invasion  of  Judah,  the  leading  in- 
surgent state,  till  he  could  approach  it  from  the  southwest 
(Driver),  when  there  was  an  equally  good  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing it  from  the  northwest.  As  to  the  actual  route  chosen, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  it  exactly,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  the  main  body  divided  on  the  coast  road  opposite 
Samaria.  The  interior  expedition,  passing  that  Assyriani^d 
city,  and  perhaps  drawing  recruits  from  it,  would  then  have 
marched  due  south  to  Bethel,  and  thence  through  Michmash, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  expectation  of  Isa.  x. 

Another  misconception,  based  on  a  superficial  view  of  the 
cuneiform  reports,  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  place  occu- 
pied by  Egypt  in  the  plans  and  movements  of  .Sinacherib.  At 
the  first  glance  this. seems  insignificant  enough;  so  that  Well- 
hausen  has  a  certain  measure  of  right  in  alleging  (in  Bleek's 
Einleitwng,  p.  256)  that  the  battle  of  Elteke  formed  only  an 
episode  in  the  siege  of  Ekron.  If  the  documents  had  been 
based  on  despatches,  or  on  the  field  reports  of  the  officers, 
their  present  form  would  have  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  aims  and  actual  achievements  of  the  expedition. 
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But  they  are  merely  a  oommemorative  rehearsal  of  the  brilliant 
deeds  of  the  Great  King,  and  they  were  drawn  out  after  the 
return  from  the  campaign  when  it  was  important  for  imperial 
purposes  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  treated,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  king's  designs  before  the  march  from 
Ninerehy  but  from  that  of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  its  close. 
Hence,  in  this  case,  Sinachehb,  being  foiled  in  his  great  ulti- 
mate plan  of  crushing  Egypt,  mentions  his  encounter  with  the 
troops  of  that  country  only  incidentally^  eyen  though  it  ended 
favourably  to  himself. 

With  regard  to  what  concerns  us  more  nearly^  — the  Judaite 
account  as  compared  with  the  Assyrian^ — it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  word  or  two  of  special  comment.  The  account  in  Kings  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  2  K.  xviii.  13-16 ;  xviiL  17-xix.  7 ; 
xiz.  8-35.  The  conclusions  reached  by  recent  criticism  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  whole  narrative  seem  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  of  secondary  importance  for  historical  purposes. 
It  may  be  that  the  first  of  these  sections  comes  from  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  other  two.  The  main  point  is  the 
credibility  of  the  passages  in  question,  and  it  is  comforting  to 
find  that  Stade,  who  treats  somewhat  gingerly  the  whole 
Biblical  account,  concedes  the  accuracy  of  the  essential  state- 
ments in  all  three  portions  of  the  narratiye  (GVI.  I^  621). 
One  undesigned  evidence  of  historical  accuracy  is  too  striking 
to  be  passed  over  by  any  well-informed  critic,  the  information 
(^  K.  xviii.  14,  cf .  xix.  8)  that  Sinacherib  had  his  headquarters 
at  Lachish  (§  690).  But  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
general  reliability  of  the  large  portion  which  Stade  calls 
"  legendary,"  is  the  verisimilitude  of  the  arguments  used  by 
the  Babshakeh.  These  could  not  hare  been  framed  in  a  later 
age.  Historical  imagination  was  not  the  province  of  Hebrew 
literary  genius ;  and  the  political  conditions  implied  in  the  dis» 
course  are  so  truly  representative  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
its  prime,  and  of  that  alone,  that  they  are  perhaps  our  chief 
source,  outside  of  the  Inscriptions  themselves,  for  information 
as  to  the  inner  working  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Ninevite 
rulers  towards  subjugated  peoples. 

The  Biblical  account  is  admittedly  incomplete,  especially  in 
there  being  no  mention  in  the  section  2  K.  xviii.  13-16  that 
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JenisaJem  had  aotaally  been  beaieged.  But  we  must  not  take 
this  as  seriously  as  Stade  does^  who  charges  that  <<  the  legends 
are  in  error  in  supposing  that  there  was  no  siege  of  Jerusalem 
at  all.''  In  the  first  place,  omission  in  a  meagre  extract  is  no 
proof  of  ignorance ;  nor  does  the  pledge  given  by  Isaiah  (xix. 
32  f.),  that  the  king  of  Assyria  should  not  undertake  siege 
operations,  prove  that  the  narrator  supposed  that  no  siege 
had  preceded.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  not  take  Sinaohe- 
rib's  account  of  the  siege  too  literally.  Having  nothing  to 
boast  about  in  the  final  outcome  of  hiB  relations  with  Judah 
and  Egypt,  he  not  only  keeps  silence  about  all  the  events  that 
followed  the  submission  of  Hezekiah,  but  he  tries  to  make  as 
much  capital  as  possible  out  of  that  achievement.  Just  as  he 
invents  the  deportation  of  Hezekiah's  ^'daughters  and  the 
women  of  his  harem"  (coL  III,  38  f.),  so  he  makes  a  great 
flourish  about  his  investment  of  Jerusalem.  Closely  exam- 
ined, it  will  appear  that  he  only  really  means  that  the  city 
was  blockaded. 

A  final  remark  should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  part 
taken  by  Egypt.  2  K.  xix.  9  seems  to  imply  that  Tirhaka,  the 
Ethiopian  head  king  of  that  country,  was  the  leader  who  con- 
fronted Sinacherib  at  the  battle  of  Elteke.  The  Assyrian 
account,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  refers  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
without  naming  him.  Herodotus,  again,  gives  the  name  Sethon 
(§  705)  to  the  king  of  Egypt  to  whom  the  divine  interference 
was  vouchsafed.  In  all  probability  it  was  the  same  ruler  that 
was  in  command  on  both  occasions,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
this  was  Tirhaka.  It  is,  indeed,  not  absolutely  certain  that  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  over-lordship  of  Egypt  at  the  date  of  these 
occurrences. 

NOTE  15  (§  715) 

ISAIAH  XXX.   7 


Ths  words  r\Sf6  DH  Sm  are  undoubtedly  wrong  as  they 
stand.  Ko  Hebrew  would  use  such  an  eccentric  combination 
to  express  any  of  the  ideas  which  translators  have  extracted 
from  them.  If  STH  is  a  synonym  for  Egypt,  as  in  ch.  li.  9, 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4>  Ixxxix.  10,  the  preceding  phrase,  ^<  I  have  call«<- 
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her,"  implies  that  the  remainder  of  the  expression  is  an  epithet 
descriptive  of  Egypt,  such  as  would  naturally  be  introduced  by 
the  article.  If  il  is  the  article  required,  we  must  draw  the 
two  words  together  and  read  fDV^IDn,  literally  ''the  KM 
maker  " ;  i.e.  either  "  the  one  who  (in  others)  causes  inaction," 
or  ''the  one  whose  working  results  in  inaction."  If  this  is 
not  the  reading,  the  text  must  be  not  only  in  disorder,  but 
corrupt 

NOTE  16  (§  746) 

INSCRIPTIONS    OF    E8ABHADD0N 

Considering  the  shortness  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  his 
monuments  are  fairly  abundant.  The  most  important  is  the 
six-sided  cylinder  found  in  two  copies  (known  as  A  and  C)  and 
published  in  Layard  20-27,  I  R.  45-47,  and  in  Abel  and 
Winckler's  Keilsckrijttexte  22-24.  Next  comes  another  hex- 
agonal inscription  of  the  year  673,  in  Lay.  54r-58,  III  R.  15, 
16,  and  Abel  and  Winckler  25, 26.  This  is  known  as  Cylinder 
B  or  the  Broken  Cylinder.  Then  we  have  the  so-called  Black 
Stone  inscription  in  archaic  characters,  I  R.  49,  50,  which 
describes  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon.  A  fine  monolith  was 
found  in  1891  during  the  German  excavations  in  Sinjirli 
(§  757),  bearing  inscriptions  relative  to  the  campaign  in 
Egypt,  besides  elaborately  sculptured  representations  of  the 
Great  King  receiving  the  homage  of  his  vassals.  Other  sources 
of  information,  including  fragments  of  inscriptions,  are  detailed 
in  Tiele,  BAG.  342.  E.  A.  Budge  has  collected  and  translated 
(not  very  correctly)  the  larger  and  smaller  inscriptions  in  his 
History  of  Esarhaddon,  1880.  Cylinder  A  is  well  translated 
by  R.  F.  Harper  in  his  Leipzig  doctor-dissertation,  New  Haven, 
1888.  He  also  helped  (Hebraica,  vol.  iii)  to  amend  the  text 
of  the  Esarhaddon  documents.  Translations  are  given  in  RP. 
and  (by  Abel  and  Winckler)  in  KB.  II.  In  these  texts  we 
observe  a  more  ornate  style  of  description  and  narration,  a 
tendency  further  developed  in  those  of  his  successor.  Pos- 
sibly the  influence  of  Babylonian  culture  is  here  discernible. 
For  the  chronological  data  of  the  reign  and  important  general 
notices  we  are  indebted  to  Bab.  Chr.  Ill,  38-IV,  32. 
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NOTE  17  (§  763) 

INSCRIPTIONS   OF   AS8HURBANIPAL 

We  are  fairly  well  informed  as  to  the  events  of  rather  more 
than  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Asshurbanipal.  Of  the  first 
importance  are  three  great  cylinders:  the  two-sided  Cyl.  A 
published  in  III  R.  17-26 ;  the  eight-sided  Cyl.  B  in  III  R. 
30-34,  and  the  tennsided  Cyl.  R"  1,  discovered  by  Rassam  and 
published  in  V  R.  1-10,  which  runs  most  nfearly  parallel  to 
Cyl.  A.  These  texts  are  full  and  complete,  but  dates  are 
not  given,  so  that  we  are  scantily  informed  as  to  the  relation 
and  time  of  many  events.  Besides,  the  Eponym  Canons  are 
here  scarcely  at  all  available.  These  records  along  with  minor 
documents  accessible  up  to  the  date  were  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume  by  G.  Smith,  History  of  Asalmrhanipal,  1871,  with 
transcription  and  translation.  S.  A.  Smith's  Die  KeUsckriftteoete 
AsurbanipalSf  Leipzig,  1887-9,  contains  in  its  three  parts 
besides  R"*  1,  many  letters,  despatches,  and  other  documents 
transcribed  and  translated  with  remarks.  Translations  are 
also  given  of  the  principal  inscriptions  in  RP.  The  best 
transcription  and  translation  so  far  published  are  those  by 
Jensen  in  KB.  II,.  152-269,  where  R"  1  is  given  in  full  along 
with  supplementary  extracts  from  the  other  cylinders. 

Inscriptions  have  also  been  found  of  Sama§-§um-ukln,  the 
" disloyal  brother,"  viceroy  in  Babylon.  One  of  them,  a  "bilin- 
gual," appears  in  V  R.  62.  This  and  others  have  been  published 
with  transcription  and  commentary,  by  Lehmann,  Samai^wmr 
uMn  Konig  von  Babylonien  (1892),  following  his  briefer  doctor- 
dissertation  on  the  same  subject  of  1886.  See  also  the  tran- 
scription and  translation  by  Jensen,  in  KB.  Ill,  1,  p.  194-207. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  THREE 

It  is  now  over  four  years  since  the  publication  of  the 
second  instalment  of  the  present  work.  The  completion  of 
my  task  has  been  retarded  by  many  interruptions,  of  which 
the  most  serious  came  from  the  necessity  laid  upon  me 
of  preparing  a  somewhat  lengthy  biography  of  a  deceased 
friend.  Of  the  scope  and  subject-matter  of  this  volume 
little  needs  to  be  said.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  prophecy  of  the  period  is  justified  when  one 
considers  how  greatly  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
life  of  Israel  was  affected  by  other  nations  and  peoples. 
Moreover,  the  essential  character  of  prophecy  is  still  mis- 
understood by  most  educated  people,  and  in  the  popular 
exposition  of  the  prophets  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
permanent  and  essential  elements  of  their  unique  dis- 
courses. The  best  way  to  begin  the  study  of  the  prophets 
is  to  learn  how  their  word  and  work  are  interwoven  with 
the  life  and  history  of  their  times.  .1  have  also  made 
an  atteippt  to  connect  the  non-prophetic  and  indirectly 
prophetic  literature  of  Israel  with  its  historical  occasions 
or  antecedents,  though  in  this  region  of  inquiry  we  tread 
upon  much  more  uncertain  ground. 

I  have  again  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
with  which  the  two  earlier  volumes  have  been  everywhere 
received.  For  several  corrections  in  matters  of  fact  and 
of  opinion  I  have  to  thank  those  eminent  specialists  who 
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have  honoured  the  work  with  their  notice.  Of  non- 
specialist  critics  a  very  few  have  been  unfair;  and  two 
of  these,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  my  first  preface,  have 
indulged  in  anonymous  scurrility.  These,  however,  were 
writers  for  the  London  Saturday  Review  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  thus  rounds  out  the  period  during  which  the  con- 
temporary monuments  illustrate  the  history  and  prophecy 
of  Israel.  This  epoch  is  also  a  turning-point  in  the  career 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  so  that  the  subsequent  times  must 
be  treated  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

J.  FREDERICK  McCURDY. 

Toronto, 
Nfrrember  M,  190O.  , 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH  UKDER  JOSIAH 

§  835.  The  fortunes  of  Assyria  as  the  controlling  power 
of  the  Semitic  world  have  been  followed  until  the  empire 
and  its  capital  ceased  to  exist.  We  hare  also  traced  the 
slow  but  steady  revival  of  Babylonia  under  Chaldsean 
leadership  and  in  a  general  way  described  the  condition 
of  the  wide  region  once  subject  to  the  rule  of  Nineveh 
(§  821).  The  survey  of  our  field  was,  however,  not  quite 
complete ;  a  special  place  is  demanded  for  the  people  of 
Israel  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Assyrian  regime. 
To  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  during  this  and  the  following  period  up  to  the 
Exile,  we  may  again  refer  to  the  normal  political  relations 
between  Palestine  and  the  dominant  powers  of  Western 
Asia. 

§  886.  Prom  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  until 
Alexander  the  Great  brought  the  forces  of  Europe  into 
play,  the  fate  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  controlled  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  or  of  the  Euphrates.  If  at  any  time 
a  change  took  place  in  the  general  situation,  it  wae  brought 
about  by  the  restless  endeavours  of  Egypt  to  gain  a  footing 
in  Asia,  whenever'  the  dominant  Asiatic  power  was  crippled 
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for  a  time  or  was  slowly  making  way  for  its  successor. 
We  may  recall  the  era  of  the  domination  of  the  separate 
states  in  old  Babylonia,  as  the  now  long-forgotten  cities  of 
the  lower  Euphrates  valley  came  each  in  turn  to  exclusive 
power.  We  next  bring  to  mind  the  political  and  intellec- 
tual supremacy  of  Babylon  itself  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
followed  by  the  precarious  Egyptian  occupation,  after 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  had  begun  their  long  contention. 
Then  comes  before  us  the  epoch  of  Israel  in  Palestine, 
with  the  episodes  of  the  border  wars  and  the  rise  of 
Damascus,  all  made  possible  by  the  inaction  of  the  east- 
em  powers  whose  strength  was  being  wasted  upon  one 
another.  We  next  pass  in  review  the  era  of  Assyrian 
aggression,  its  slow  but  certain  acquisition  of  the  Syrian 
and  Palestinian  states,  the  subversion  of  Damascus,  the 
conquest  and  captivity  of  northern  Israel,  the  vassalage, 
the  rebellion,  and  the  chastisement  of  Judah. 

§  837.  If  from  the  same  historical  standpoint  we  now 
look  forward  instead  of  backward,  we  shall  see  the  same 
parts  still  being  played  by  the  leading  actors  in  the  drama. 
The  decline  of  Nineveh  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  garri- 
sons afford  Egypt  the  opportunity  of  grasping  again  at 
Asiatic  dominion,  and  even  of  masquerading  awhile  as  the 
heaven-sent  ruler  of  Palestine  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  and  once 
more  her  fond  illusion  of  an  Asiatic  empire  is  dispelled  by 
an  older  and  stronger  claimant  from  beyond  the  River. 
Nineveh  is  gone,  but  Babylon  remains  and  revives.  The 
Chaldseans  succeed  to  the  empire  and  the  traditions  of 
Assyria.  Egypt  is  extruded  from  her  brief  occupancy  of 
Palestine,  and  the  old  problem  of  Hebrew  independence 
or  subjection  is  worked  out  as  before,  only  now  Nebuchad- 
rezzar is  the  controlling  factor  instead  of  Tiglathpileser  or 
Sargon.  Such  are  the  main  outward  conditions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah  and  his  ill- 
fated  house. 

§  838.  My  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
domination  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  Palestine  involved 
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much  more  than  mere  politiciil  results.  But  its  religious 
and  moral  consequences  have  not  as  yet  been  so  obvious, 
because  they  are  not  immediately  suggested  by  the  out- 
ward events  that  more  obviously  mark  the  progress  of 
history.  Yet  it  is  in  the  movements  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
people  that  we  can  best  find  out  the  sources  and  the  pro* 
cess  of  its  development,  as  the  qualities  of  a  soil  are  tested 
by  the  upturnings  of  the  plough.  The  whole  period  in 
the  history  of  Judah  from  Josiah  to  the  Exile  is  one  of 
those  seasons  of  startling  self-revelation  which  come  to 
nations  no  less  than  to  individuals,  and  in  studying  it  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  this  secondary  aspect  of  international 
relations.  For  the  time  of  Josiah  itself,  which  now  more 
immediately  concerns  us,  we  have  ample  evidence,  often 
indirect  but  none  the  less  clecur  and  strong,  as  to  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  kingdom,  most  of  it  drawn  from  the 
literature  of  the  most  instructive  religious  movement  of 
pre-Christian  antiquity. 

§  889.  The  reign  of  Josiah  was  indeed  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  domestic  concerns.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  (689  B.C.)  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  peace  prevailed, 
as  far  as  we  know,  throughout  the  dominion  of  Assyria. 
Egypt  had  been  lost  to  the  empire  about  six  years  pre- 
viously (§  768).  But  the  Scythians  had  not  yet  begun 
their  ravages  (§  811),  and  the  empire  was  otherwise  intact. 
The  great  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  and  no  spirit 
was  left  in  the  subject  states  for  further  revolt.  And 
when  the  collapse  of  the  empire  had  begun,  and  that  pro- 
cess of  degeneration  was  going  on  which  preceded  disso- 
lution (§  820  ff.),  Josiah,  the  young  monarch  now  come 
to  his  majority,  had  little  inducement  to  strike  for  inde- 
pendence. All  the  freer  was  he,  therefore,  to  engage  in 
that  moral  and  religious  work  which  has  given  him  a 
unique  distinction  among  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

§  840.  The  reforming  party  in  the  state,  under  whose 
fostering  care  the  young  king  spent  the  years  of  his 
minority,  had  learned  well  the  principles  of  the  foreign 
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policy  maintained  by  the  prophetic  teaching  throughout 
its  history — to  respect  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  suze- 
rain, to  engage  in  no  international  intrigues,  and  to  rest 
quietly  and  confidently  in  the  protection  of  Jehovah.  Only 
thus,  they  rightly  insisted,  was  it  possible  to  secure  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  necessary  for  the  worship  and  the 
practice  of  religion.  There  was  thus  no  inclination  to 
revolt,  even  when  the  chances  of  success  were  better  than 
ever  before.  Nor  was  there  temptation  to  unite  with  any 
of  the  feeble  surviving  communities  of  Palestine  so  as 
to  form  a  strong  independent  power.  Thus  the  party  of 
reform  did  not  fear  any  interruption  in  their  task  from 
partisans  of  disorder  and  sedition.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, of  the  freedom  of  action  which  Judah  claimed  for 
itself  that  tlie  district  of  Bethel,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  was  now  claimed  by  the  king  at  Jeru- 
salem and  made  the  object  of  his  reforming  zeal,  along 
with  the  cities  of  Judah  proper  (2  K.  xxiii.  15  ff.). 

§  841.  While  Josiah  did  not  formally  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  the  moribund  kingdom  of  Assyria,  there 
were  unmistakable  evidences  that  the  bond  was  morally 
dissolved.  It  is  in  this  very  sphere  of  religious  reform, 
which  is  the  distinction  of  Josiah  and  his  epoch,  that  the 
virtual  independence  of  the  nation  is  most  plainly  marked. 
It  is  one  of  our  cardinal  principles  (§  299)  that  among 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  East  political  subjection  was, 
by  moral  necessity,  followed  by  religious  dependence. 
The  attentive  observer  will  find  this  nowhere  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  Israel  in  its  vassalage 
to  Assyria.  As  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  (§  640),  so  in  the 
times  of  Manasseh,  during  most  of  whose  reign  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  Assyrian  domination  had  ceased,  the  worship 
of  Israel  bore  in  its  most  conspicuous  features  the  stamp 
of  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  influence.  The  situation  gives 
a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  external  conditions  under 
which  religious  and  moral  progress  was  possible  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.   It  was  impossible,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
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while  foreign  influence  was  irresistibly  strong.  It  was 
equally  impossible  during  the  political  confusion  attending 
the  intrigues  and  revolts  that  marked  the  reigns  of  the 
latest  kings.  The  most  favourable  occasions  were  offered 
when  the  pressure  of  the  suzerain  state  was  withdrawn. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  later  times  of  Hezekiah  (§  796) 
and  suoh  also  in  these  days  of  Josiah. 
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§  842.  Since  no  important  movement  religious  or  polit- 
ical could  be  undertaken  without  the  formal  sanction  and 
direction  of  the  king,  the  reform  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Josiah,  though  long  prepared  for,  could  not  be  put 
in  operation  until  he  assumed  the  direct  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  reform  aimed  to  be  radical  and  complete. 
It  was,  moreover,  no  mere  fierce  intolerant  iconoclasm. 
It  was  essentially  a  positive  propaganda  resting  on  pro- 
found and  well-considered  views  as  to  the  right  object 
and  mode  of  worship,  and  —  what  was  most  significant  of 
all  —  as  to  the  necessary  association  of  religion  and  morals. 

§  843.  It  was  a  noble  band  of  devoted  servants  of 
Jehovah  who,  after  being  silenced  by  Manasseh  and  Amon, 
reappeared  to  oppose  the  whelming  tide  of  idolatry  and 
corruption  in  Jehovah's  land.  We  know  the  names  of  a 
few ;  but  they  were  necessarily  the  representatives  of  a 
like-minded  community.  Of  these  the  king's  chief  coun- 
sellor was  Shaphan,  the  state  secretary  or  chancellor,  the 
founder  of  a  worthy  line  of  patriots  (see  2  K.  xxv.  22 ; 
Jer.  xxvi.  24 ;  xxix.  8 ;  xxxvi.  10  ff . ;  xxxix.  14 ;  xl. 
5,  9,  11 ;  xli.  2).  He  had  perhaps  been  the  guardian  of 
the  king's  tender  youth,  and  was  at  any  rate  retained  in 
the  highest  place  in  the  government  on  account  of  his  years 
and  fidelity.  Already  his  son  Ahikam  was  bearing  part 
of  his  burdens  (2  K.  xxii.  12).  Next  to  him  wasHUkiah 
the  priest,  also  well  advanced  in  life. 

§  844.  Such  were  the  men  whom  we  find  to  have  been 
Josiah's  trusted  counsellors  when  his  public  career  began* 
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As  in  the  other  reigns  described  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
there  was  here  a  large  background  of  action  and  movement 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  word-pictures  that  serve  for 
historical  records.  The  change  in  dominant  opinion  that 
marks  the  transition  from  Amon  to  Josiah  is  as  significant 
as  it  is  obscure.  Religious  sentiment  especially  was  hard 
to  move,  and  we  must  beware  at  the  outset  of  assuming 
that  among  the  people  at  large  it  was  greatly  moved.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  only  moral  causes  working 
through  social  conditions  were  sufficient  to  bring  about 
such  a  change,^  and  these  are  always  difficult  to  ascertain 
and  to  trace.  The  attitude  of  the  leading  men  is  more 
clearly  revealed,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  quite 
fully  described. 

§  845.  Under  what  influences  did  the  chief  men  of 
Josiah's  time  become  so  imbued  with  the  theocratic  spirit  ? 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Israel's  vantage-ground  was 
hardly  and  slowly  won.  It  was  more  than  lost  in  the 
days  of  Manasseh.  How  was  it  recovered  ?  Negatively, 
by  the  absence  of  noxious  foreign  influence  C§  840  f.). 
From  the  positive  and  more  important  side  a  complete 
answer  is  probably  beyond  reach.  Some  help  may  be 
gained  by  following  up  the  course  of  the  literary  and 
moral  development  of  Israel ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt 
later  (§  865  fF.).  Meanwhile  we  can  do  little  more  than 
remind  the  reader  that  the  events  recorded  must  have  had 
an  adequate  cause.  And  we  must  also  repeat  the  reminder 
that  Hebrew  narrative  is  extreme  and  one-sided  from  the 
modern  occidental  point  of  view.  Under  Manasseh  not 
merely  a  few  devotees  but  a  substantial  party  of  Jehovah 
must  have  kept  their  ranks  unbroken,  so  that  when  the 
favourable  time  arrived  decisive  action  could  be  taken. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  violent  death  of  Amon 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  a  *'good"  reign 
was  much  more  of  a  phenomenon  in  Israel  than  was  an  evil  reign.  The 
king  was  ultimately  the  product  of  the  people,  and  the  popular  religion 
was  mixed  with  heathenism  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  kingdom. 
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and  tlie  succesaioa  of  his  infant  son  are  unknown  ;  but  we 
may  take  for  granted  that  the  theocratic  party  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  secure  control  of  young 
Josiah.  It  was  the  Jerusalem  priests  alone  who  had  the 
opportunity,  through  oi^anization  and  official  prestige,  to 
gain  such  an  advantage.  And  since,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  a  sort  of  priestly  aristocracy  was  in  control  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation^  we  may  conclude  that  this  power- 
ful body  had  been  brought  into  line  with  a  movement 
which,  though  rudely  checked,  was  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping  during  the  oppression  of  half  a  century. 

§  846.  The  story  of  this  movement  as  brought  into 
effect  may  be  written  somewhat  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of 
2K.  xxii.,  xxiii.  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.).  In  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Josiah,  when,  as  we  may  assume,  the  serious 
work  of  his  reign  had  been  long  began,  the  business  of 
repairing  the  temple  was  being  undertaken  after  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  first  securing  by  free-will  offerings 
the  money  wherewith  to  do  it  ^  (of.  2  K.  xii.  4  ff.).  When 
a  considerable  contribution  had  been  made,  Josiah  sent  his 
secretary,  Shaphan,  to  Hilkiah  to  notify  him  that  he  might 
now  count  and  disburse  the  money.  In  the  course  of  the 
interview  Hilkiah  informed  his  visitor  that  he  "  had  found 
the  book  of  direction  in  the  house  of  Jehovah."  The 
book  was  handed  to  the  secretary,  who,  having  read  it, 
returned  to  the  king,  gave  an  account  of  his  errand,  and 
having  produced  the  book  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

§  847.  Here  an  explanation  is  needed.  What  was  the 
book  of  direction  ?  and  how  did  it  come  to  be  found  in 

1  The  fact  that  Joaiah  repaired  the  defects  iu  the  temple  is  of  itself  no 
proof  that  it  had  been  neglected  in  the  preceding  reigns.  As  in  Assyria 
aiMl  Babylonia,  where  every  king  made  it  his  boast  in  his  memoirs  that 
he  repaired  the  temple  of  his  favourite  god,  it  was  doubtless  a  matter  of 
principle  with  the  kings  of  Judah  to  keep  the  sacred  places  in  order. 
Yet  so  much  had  been  added  for  the  purposes  of  heathenish  worship  that 
it  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  during  the  long  reign  of  Manssseh  less 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  temple  proper  than  to  certain  chambers 
and  annexes  (2  K.  xxiii.  4,  7,  11  f.),  where,  as  in  the  next  generation 
(§  1183  ff.)f  some  of  the  idolatrous  rites  were  observed* 
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the  temple?  The  former  question  is  easily  answered. 
The  book  was  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  ^^  Book 
of  the  Covenant"  (§  920,  943  f.)  prepared  for  the  need  of 
the  times.  It  comprises  substantially  the  legal  portion 
of  Deuteronomy  (chs.  xii.-xxvi.),  to  which  the  hortatory 
preface  (chs.  v.-xi.)  was  probably  added  somewhat  later. 
This  legislative  code  is  thoroughly  interspersed  with  argu- 
ments and  appeals  for  a  purer  faith,  a  stricter  ritual,  and 
a  more  spiritual  habit  of  life.^  The  second  question  has 
perhaps  created  more  serious  difficulty  of  another  kind,  the 
ground  of  which  is  that  the  book,  being  almost  or  quite  a 
contemporary  production,  could  scarcely  have  been  lost  in 
the  temple.  The  difficulty  is  in  part  removed  when  we  ob- 
serve that  the  narrative  says  nothing  of  the  book  having 
been  lost.  All  that  is  necessarily  implied  (xxii.  8,  13)  is 
that  Hilkiah  lighted  in  some  way  upon  the  book.^  What 
is  harder  to  explain  is  the  definite  phrase  ^^  the  book  of 
direction,"  which  points  to  some  book  known  as  at  one 
time  existiug,  and  from  which,  since  Josiah  was  apparently 
unaware  of  its  contents^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  book 
had  not  been  in  circulation  among  his  contemporaries. 

§  848.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  former 
"  law-book,"  which  we  now  know  as  the  first  "  Book  of 
the  Covenant,"  and  whose  existence  was  a  matter  of  noto^ 
riety  in  Israel,  had  never  been  in  force  as  a  statute-book, 

*  ■  ■■■  ■■  ■  iiii  IP  m  ■■.■■^1  »i  J 

1  Perhaps  the  whole  of  cha.  i.-xi.  was  added  by  the  same  hand,  i.-iv, 
40  being  a  review  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  settle- 
ment east  of  the  Jordan,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  Just  before  his 
death,  followed  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  serve  and  obey  Jehovah.  Ch. 
xxviiL  was  probably  the  original  conclusion  of  xii.-xxvi.,  ch.  rzvii.  having 
been  Interpolated  to  connect  its  subject  (the  curses  and  blessings  on  Ebal 
and  Gerizim)  with  the  similar  ideas  of  ch.  xxviii.  Chs.  xxix.  and  xxx.  are 
apparently  a  hortatory  continuation  of  xii.-xxv! ;  xxviii.  by  the  same  hand 
as  i.-xi.  Chs»  xxxl.~xxxiv.  are  from  several  sonrces,  and  did  not  belong 
to  the  older  Deuteronomy. 

*  The  word  (Kyo)  in  all  the  Semitic  languages  has  the  same  meaning  of 
attaining  or  acquiring.  For  tlie  Hebrew  cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  12  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  6. 
Our  English  Jind  is  identical  with  Latin  peto.  The  meaning  of  invenire  ia 
similarly  develoi)ed. 
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and  had  been  almost  forgotten,  kept  as  it  was  during  the 
unsympathetic  regime  of  Manasseh  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
theocratic  circle ;  and  that  it  was  now  reproduced  in  an 
expanded  form,  with  the  hortatory  and  minatory  additions 
which  greatly  impressed  King  Josiah.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring the  book  having  been  done  under  priestly  auspices 
and  perhaps  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  itself,  the 
volume  might  very  well  have  been  "found  where  it  was  not 
lost/'  That  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  conscientious 
finesse  in  the  business  is,  however,  quite  apparent,  though 
in  this  quality  it  has  been  outclassed  by  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  intrigues  of  our  better  Christian  times. 

§  849.  To  realize  the  effect  of  the  reading  of  the  book 
upon  the  susceptible  soul  of  Josiah  we  must  read  it  our- 
selves, that  is,  read  over  Deut.  xii.-xxvi.,  and  imagine  what 
a  pious  king  in  old  Jerusalem  must  have  felt  in  hearing 
for  the  first  time  a  divine  revelation  of  such  tremendous 
import.  The  book  contained  explicit  directions  as  to 
worship  and  conduct,  and  as  the  penalty  for  national 
disobedience  decreed  the  loss  of  home  and  country,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  offenders  was  cumulative.  For  many  genera- 
tions warnings  and  precepts  had  been  alike  neglected,  and 
when  the  day  of  doom  should  come,  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
also  would  be  visited  upon  the  children.  Could  the  doom 
be  averted  by  speedy  and  complete  obedience  and  penitence? 

§  850.  Hilkiah  himself  was  summoned  and  appealed 
to.  He  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer.  A  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  then  appointed  by  the  king,  of  which 
Hilkiah  was  the  head,  and  which  besides  included  the  state 
secretary  Shaphan  and  his  son  Ahikam,  Achbor,  one  of 
the  royal  council,  and  Asaiah,  "the  king's  servant."^  To 
them  the  charge  was  given :  "  Go  and  inquire  of  Jeho- 
vah on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  on 

1  For  this  peculiar  title  see  Stade,  GVI.  I,  660,  and  the  illustration 
inscribed  there  and  in  Benzinger,  HA.  p.  258  (cf.  p.  310).  Stade^s  con- 
jecture that  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  meant  is  unnecessary.  The  officer 
had  apparently  to  attend  to  the  special  personal  business  of  the  king,  while 
the  other  officials  were  servants  of  the  state. 
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behalf  of  all  Judali»  concerning  the  words  of  this  book  that 
has  been  found;  for  great  is  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  that 
has  been  kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not 
obeyed  the  words  of  this  book,  to  do  what  has  been  enjoined 
upon  us  '*  (xxii.  18). 

§  851.  The  deputation,  under  the  lead  of  Hilkiah,  sought 
a  prophetic  not  a  priestly  oracle  (xxii.  14).  This  was  the 
fitting  course  in  every  way,  particularly  in  an  emergency, 
and  when  the  interests  of  the  community  were  at  stake 
(cf.  §  589  and  note).  Resort  was  had,  however,  not  to  a 
prophet,  but  to  a  prophetess  named  Huldah,  wife  of  the 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  She  is  the  only  prophetess  of 
the  Old  Testament  belonging  to  the  higher  prophetic  era,^ 
when  "direction"  implied  a  differentiation  of  the  spirit- 
ual from  the  civil  or  judicial  fimction.*  The  action  was 
strictly  regular.  It  has  been  asked  why  some  outstand- 
ing prophet  like  Jeremiah  was  not  appealed  to.  But  the 
question  implies  a  misconception  of  the  function  of  the 
great  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  did  not  be- 
long to  the  prophetic  guilds,  nor  had  they  anything  to 
do  with  the  "  directing  "  or  with  the  official  oracles,  while 
Huldah  was  a  member  of  an  inner  circle  of  professionals 
(§  1066).  Her  answer  as  far  as  it  is  reported  was  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  movement  for  reform.     It  was  to  the 

^Of  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14)  we  know  only  the  name.  The  context 
would  suggest  that  she  was  a  degenerate. 

*  A  development  from  the  lower  rudimentary  function  of  Miriam  and 
Deborah.  Comp.  Professor  I.  J.  Peritz,  **  Woman  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
cult,*'  in  JoumcU  of  Biblical  Literature,  1808,  p.  142  ff.  The  subject  is 
still  somewhat  obscure,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
make  the  prophetess  a  development  independent  of  the  prophet.  Both 
really  belonged  to  one  system,  but  the  prophetess  was  a  rarer  functionajry 
and  therefore  all  the  more  suited  for  appeal  in  a  critical  time,  as  carrying 
exceptional  inspiration.  Moreover,  we  can  hardly  exclude  the  idea  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pythia,  the  Sibyl,  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  others, 
the  power  of  divination  was  ascribed  to  woman  when  she  assumed  the 
prophetic  rdle,  cf.  Ez.  xiii.  17  17.  (§  1199).  That  Huldah  was  a  member  of 
the  professional  circle  is  made  still  more  clear  by  the  fact  that  her  place 
of  residence  is  specially  mentioned,  since  the  professions  occupied  sev- 
erally streets  or  quarters  of  the  city  by  themselves  (cf.  Jer.  xxxviL  21). 
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effect  that  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience  would 
certainly  be  inflicted^  but  not  in  Josiah's  day,  since  he  had 
humbled  himself  before  Jehovah  (xxii.  14-20).^ 

§  852.  Josiah  immediately  called  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  their  elders  and  the*  orders  of 
priests  and  prophets  taking  the  responsible  ^places  as  rep- 
resentatives. To  tliem  he  read  the  book,  and  bound  him- 
self and  them  by  a  solemn  oath  and  covenant  to  obey  its 
precepts  and  carry  out  its  requirements  (2  K.  xxiii.  1-8). 
The  fulfilment  of  this  engagement  was  the  great  work  of 
reform. 

§  868.  Since  our  present  concern  is  with  the  reform  as 
it  affected  the  policy  of  the  kingdom  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  in  a  gen- 
eral way  its  purpose  as  bearing  (1)  upon  the  mode  and 
form,  (2)  upon  the  place,  of  worship.  As  to  the  first 
object,  the  reformers  were  to  extirpate  the  foreign  non- 
Israelitish  rites  and  observances,  and  to  rid  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  of  everything  sensuous  and  material.  As  to 
the  second,  no  place  of  worship  was  to  be  tolerated  except 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  That  this  work  was  associ- 
ated with  an  ancient  ^*  law-book,"  revised,  enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  present  occasions,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  intended  to  vindicate,  reestablish,  and  develop  what- 
ever in  belief  and  practice  was  rooted  in  the  truest  faitli 
and  teaching  of  Israers  past  history. 

§  864.  The  religious  abuses  to  be  rooted  out  may  be 
grouped  as  follows :  (1)  The  unapiritual  worship  of 
Jehovah.  The  adoration  of  Jehovah  in  a  symbolic  mate- 
rial form  was  never  so  great  a  danger  in  Judah  as  in 

^  Huldah  oonoloded  by  saying  (y.  20)  that  Joeiah  should  be  gathered  to 
bis  tombs  (Le.  added  to  those  already  in  the  family  tombsy  c£.  Job  xvii.  1) 
in  peace.  On  this  point  her  oracular  inspiration  failed.  Stade  (GYI.  I, 
652)  thinks  that  the  oracle,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  substitute  for  the 
original,  which  must  have  been  a  command  to  go  on  with  the  practical 
fuliilmeut  of  tlie  injunctions  of  the  book.  The  whole  of  the  answer  may 
not  be  given  in  the  text,  though  what  is  given  has  the  air  of  being 
expand«)d  and  elaborated. 
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Israel.  Idjolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  strict  sense 
perhaps  never  existed  in  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  only 
public  authorized  image  appears  to  have  been  the  brazen 
serpent  destroyed  by  Hezekiah  (2  K»  xviii.  4).  But  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  rites  of  Jehovah  in  an  unspiritual 
age  should  degenerate  by  association  with  any  one  of  the 
various  popular  idolatrous  symbols,  from  the  compara* 
tively  innocent  stone-pillars,  with  their  tradition^U  sug* 
gestion  of  the  presence  of  the  deity,  and  the  ashera^  or 
conventionalized  sacred  trees  beside  the  altar  of  Jehovah, 
to  the  grosser  symbols  of  imported  foreign  cults.  The 
mdical  remedy  was  the  obliteration  of  all  outward  sym- 
bols or  accompaniments  of  worship  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  (xii.  3  ;  xvi.  21  f.) ;  and  such  was 
the  work  of  the  reformation  (2  K.  xxiii,  14  f,)* 

§  865.  (2)  There  was  the  worship  of  old  Canaanitio 
deities.  This  was  one  of  the  most  noxious  and  persistent 
of  unlawful  cults.  Not  that  any  distinct  personal  Baal  was 
adored  in  Judah  after  the  downfall  of  Athaliah  and  her 
Phoenician  ritual  (2  K.  xi.).  It  was  rather  the  intrusive 
revival  in  times  of  laxness  and  infidelity  of  the  cults  of 
the  local  deities,  the  ^^baals"  of  the  several  cities  or 
sacred  places  of  ancient  Canaan.  The  syncretism  of 
Jehovah  and  Baal  worship  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  Jehovah  was  naturally  and  innocently  called  the 
"  Baal "  or  "  Lord  "  of  his  people.  Yet  it  seems  open  to 
question  whether  there  was  not  at  least  in  Jerusalem  a 
generalizing  of  the  old  local  Baal  worship  in  one  collecr 
tive  image  which  was  abolished  in  this  reform  by  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.  4).  There  had  been  also  the  cult  of  the 
Phoenician  Ashtoreth  (Astarte)  introduced  by  Solomon, 
the  last  trace  of  which  was  now  effaced  by  Josiah  along 
with  the  former  shrines  of  Chemosh  of  Moab  and  Milcom 
of  Ammon^  (xxiii.  18).     It  was  the  "high  places"  that 

^— — ■     ■ Il^«ll I  I  III!  I  >|ll|  I 

1  A  pantheon  was  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  little  world- 
monarchy  of  poor  Solomon.  That  it  was  revived  under  Manasseh  indicates 
the  inveterate  inclination  of  old  Israel  to  divene  worship  (see  Deut.  xiii.). 
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particularly  promoted  all  such  degradation  of  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  To  the  category  of  Canaanitio  deities  must 
be  assigned  the  Molech  (or  more  properly  Meleck)  to 
whom  children  were  offered  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Manas- 
seh  (2  K.  xxi.  6 ;  cf .  Mic.  vi.  7),  The  mound  of  Tophet 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  where  this  most  horrible  of  rites 
was  practised  was  destroyed  by  Josiah  (2  E.  xxiii.  10). 
For  prohibitions  in  the  ^^  law-book*'  see  Deut.  xii.  29-31; 
xviii.  10. 

§  856.  (8)  More  imposing  and  more  influential  among 
the  ruling  classes  were  the  special  modes  of  worship  bor- 
rowed from  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (§  841).  What  had 
been  introduced  by  Ahaz  in  consequence  of  his  subjection 
to  his  Assyrian  patron  (§  640)  was  now  supplemented  by 
a  complete  priestly  service.  There  were  utensils  for 
sacrifice  to  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  temple  itself,  which 
were  burned  by  Josiah  along  with  other  idolatrous  appli- 
ances on  the  bottom  flats  of  the  Kidron  valley  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4).  There  were  priests  who  burned  incense  to  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven  (Deut.  xvii.  2-7),  who  were  got  rid  of  by 
Josiah  (xxiii.  6 ;  cf.  xxi.  8 ;  Jer.  viii.  2).  There  were 
the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  dedicated  to  the 
**Sun,"  and  to  which  a  place  had  been  assigned  on  the 
west  side  of  the  temple  (cf.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  18),  and  which 
were  now  removed  by  Josiah,  who  at  the  same  time 
burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire  (xxiii.  11). 
There  was  on  the  roof  of  the  cupola  of  Ahaz  an  astro- 
logical observatory  which  Josiah  broke  to  pieces  (xxiii.  12). 
Add  to  these  the  adoration  of  the  "Queen  of  Heaven,*' 
who  was  made  the  consort  of  Jehovah  ^  (see  Jer,  vii.  18), 

1  In  the  same  way  as  the  Babylonian  AnUt  the  highest  heayen-god, 
was  proyided  with  a  consort  An<U  (Jaatrow,  RBA.  p.  153)  ;  oompore  BH 
and  Belit  (**  Beltis  **).  The  imi)er8onal,  indefinite  character  of  the  west- 
ern or  Canaanitic  Baal  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding feminine  deity,  Ashtoreth  (Babyl.  Ishtar)  being  a  mere  female 
analogue  and  not  a  companion  or  mate. 
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a  cult  which  persisted  even  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity 
(Jer.  xliv.  17  ff.). 

§  857.  (4)  The  most  virulent  of  the  evil  practices  of 
the  time,  in  large  measure  promoted  by  a  perverted  re- 
ligious feeling  and  even  made  a  religious  institution,  was 
sexual  indulgence,  the  universal  attendant  upon  nature  wor- 
ship in  the  ancient  East  (§  1188  f.,  1330  ff.)-  ^^^  minis- 
ters of  these  obscene  rites  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple  were  expelled  by  Josiah,  and  their  apartments  were 
razed  to  the  ground  (2  K.  xxiii.  7  ;  cf.  Deut.xxiii.  17  f.). 

§  858.  (5)  Finally  there  were  superstitious  beliefs  and 
customs,  partly  native  to  the  soil,  partly  inherited  from 
the  old  nomadic  life  of  Israel,  and  partly  imported  from 
abroad  —  above  all  from  Babylonia,  where  sorcery  and 
magic  had  long  been  a  science  and  an  art  (cf.  Isa.  xlvii. ; 
§  1829).  All  such  usages  and  their  professors  Josiah  put 
away,  ^*  that  he  might  make  good  the  words  of  direction 
which  were  written  in  the  book  that  Hilkiah  the  priest 
found  in  the  house  of  Jehovah"  (2  K.  xxiii.  24;  cf.  Deut. 
xviii.  10-14).  The  object  of  divination  and  necromancy 
was  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  higher  powers.  Instead 
of  this  the  will  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  followed  and  might 
be  ascertained.  For  this  end  was  issued  the  great  procla- 
mation of  the  prophetic  word,  of  its  authenticity  and  its 
sufiSciency  (Deut.  xviii.  15  ff.). 

§  859.  The  foregoing  may  sufi&ce  as  a  representation 
of  the  religious  evils  and  abuses  which  abounded  in  the 
early  days  of  Josiah  and  in  those  of  his  predecessors. 
It  was  characteristic  of  this  great  movement  that  it  was 
the  first  attempt  on  a  larg^  scale  to  remove  not  only 
religious  but  moral  evils,  and  that  on  the  ground  that 
the  one  class  was  necessarily  involved  or  rather  included 
in  the  other.  In  the  account  of  the  reform  in  Kings  (cf . 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  f.)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  purification 
of  justice  and  of  the  redress  of  social  wrongs.  For  this  we 
must  turn  to  the  '^  book  of  direction,"  which  was  incident- 
ally and  yet  virtually  a  hand-book  of  ethics  for  the  people 
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of  Jebovftli.  Besides  inoulcatiog  justice  in  all  the  walks 
of  life,  it  breathes  a  lofty  spirit  of  humanity  and  of  regard 
for  the  needy,  the  sufferings  and  the  oppressed.  Save 
on  the  one  point  of  mtoleranee  toward  the  enemies  oi. 
Jehovah,  it  standi  in  these  aspeote  almost  upon  a  New 
Testament  level.  The  central  and  controlling  idea  in 
the  book  is,  however,  that  which  was  asserted  in  the 
reforms  of  Josiah,  the  doing  away  with  all  modes  of  false 
worship,  and  the  exclusive  establishment  of  a  spiritual 
worship  of  Jehovah.  In  other  words,  the  book  is  pri- 
marily and  fundamentally  formal  and  ritualistic. 

§  860.  To  secure  this  great  end,  however,  it  was  not 
enough  that  all  the  opposing  or  competing  modes  and 
forms  of  worship  should  be  prohibited  and  abolished. 
Image-breaking  would  not  cure  idolatry.  Idolatry  was 
mainly  fostered  not  by  image-worship,  but  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  local  manifestations  of  Jehovah.  Idolatry 
is  inevitable  if  God  exists  or  appears  in  many  forms.  In 
other  words,  the  unity  of  God  secures  his  spirituality. 
In  every  local  shrine  or  '*  high  place"  (bdma)  there  were, 
to  be  sure,  seductions  to  mixed  or  debased  forms  of  wor- 
ship. That  was  a  great  evil,  but  by  care  and  watchful- 
ness it  might  be  kept  down.  What  could  not  be 
quenched  in  the  popular  mind  was  the  persuasion  that 
every  shrine  had  its  own  type  or  manifestation  of 
Jehovah.  The  result  was  the  prevalence  of  practical 
polytheism  with  its  attendant  symbolism  and  image-wor- 
ship^ Hence  the  revolutionary  idea  of  abolishing  all 
the  l^igh  places,  except  the  central  shrine  of  Jerusalem.^ 
The  attempt  had  been  made  by  Hezekiah,  but  it  failed, 

1  This  idea  was  perhaps  first  suggested  by  Isaiah,  the  prophet  of  **  2lon." 
But  Hezekiah,  if  we  may  judge  from  Isaiah's  own  teaching,  probably 
did  not  attempt  tiie  thorough-going  abolition  of  local  wotship  aimed  at 
biy  Josiah  (cf.  Isa.  xiz.  10,  21,  and  i.  29).  At  any  rate  the  age  was 
not  then  ripe  for  the  revolution,  though  outward  circumstances  were 
favourable.  The  difference  between  the  reform  of  Hezekiah  and  of 
Josiah  Is  diseossed  by  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC*  p.  865  fL,  and  more  akepO- 
«iUy  bjT  Sm^nd,  ATB»  p.  2^  t 
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in  spite  of  the  prestige  that  came  to  Jerusalem  through 
its  great  deliverance  (§  796).  The  idea,  however,  with 
the  purpose  was  not  extinguished.  It  worked  in  the 
faithful  theocratic  party  all  through  the  dark  dajs  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon.  It  naturally  proved  a  chief  mo- 
tive of  Deuteronomy,  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  ^*  law- 
book "  (Deut.  xii.  1-28),  repeated  and  reiterated  through- 
out the  work,  and  realized  in  the  active  measures  of  Josiah. 

§  861.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  for 
the  purity  of  Jehovah's,  worship  went  their  desire  for  the 
aggrandizement  and  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  as  the  exclu- 
sive seat  of  that  worship.  Centralization  was  for  Israel 
as  desirable  and  as  inevitable  in  the  religious  as  in  the 
political  sphere.  But  for  a  religion  such  as  that  of  Jehovah 
it  was  far  more  difficult  to  realize.  For  it  was  in  Jem* 
salem  itself  that  the  gravest  obstacles  to  purity  of  wor- 
ship were  found,  as  ^  the  account  of  the  attempted  reform 
will  show  (2  K.  xxiii.  4  £f«).  Thereafter,  however, 
Judah  was  more  and  more  absorbed  in  Jerusalem,  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

§  862.  Two  far-reaching  measures  in  the  line  of  the 
general  purpose  of  the  reform  contributed  to  the  central* 
izing  movement.  One  of  these  was  the  enhanced  religious 
value  and  dignity  given  to  the  great  annual  feasts :  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  weeks,  a;nd  the  feast 
of  ingathering.  These  were  agricultural  feasts,  long 
cherished  among  the  people  as  celebrations  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  year,  the  first  attending  the  barUy  harvest, 
the  second  the  wheat  harvest,  and  the  third  the  fruit  har- 
vest. These  had  always  a  religious  character,  for  every 
feast  was  a  religious  service  (§  499).  But  if  they  could 
be  wholly  detached  from  traditional  half-heathen  associa* 
tions  with  the  powers  and  processes  of  nature,  they 
might  be  made  to  subserve  instead  of  impairing  the  tnM 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Hence  it  was  ordained  that  they 
should  be  held  only  in  Jerusalem  at  the  temple.  Each 
of  them,  moreover,  was  invested  with  a  deeper  and  higher 
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religious  meaning.  The  first  and  the  greatest  of  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  espeoially  honoured  and 
indeed  transfigured  for  all  coming  ages.  With  it  was 
united  the  closely  following  ceremony  of  the  offering  of 
the  firstlings  of  the  flock  born  in  the  springtime.  Hence 
the  full  significance  of  the  combined  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  and  the  passover.  The  celebration  of  this  festival 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  ratification  of  the  work  of. 
reform  ;  ^^and  the  king  commanded  all  the  people,  saying, 
Keep  the  passover  unto  Jehovah  your  God,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  covenant ''  (2  K.  xxiii.  21 ;  cf. 
Deut.  xvi.  1-17). 

§  863.  Yet  another  decisive  movement  marked  this 
momentous  religious  epoch.  The  Levites  had  long  been 
the  proper  holders  of  the  priestly  office,  though,  not  always 
the  only  sacrificers  (Jud.  xvii.  5  ff .  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24),  for 
sacrifices  could  be  offered  by  a  man  of  any  tribe,  as  by  a 
house-father  for  his  household,  or  by  a  king  for  his  people. 
But  now  the  order  of  the  priesthood  was  made  strict  and 
exclusive  :  only  the  descendants  of  Levi  could  be  priests, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  to  have  part  in  the 
office  (Deut.  xviii.  Iff.).  Now  as  all  the  sacrifices  were 
to  be  performed  at  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  this  priestly 
system  came  to  minister  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  cen- 
tral shrine,  having  all  the  political  force  of  a  close  corpora- 
tion and  aU  the  religious  prestige  of  a  divine  institution. 

§  864.  Such  was  the  great  Reform  in  intent  and  war- 
rant. What  it  was  in  effect  we  shall  see  somewhat  later 
(§  1019  ff.).  It  behooves  us  now  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  ideas  and  principles  upon  which  it  was 
based.  This  inquiry  will  lead  us  (1)  to  trace  the  growth 
and  estimate  the  character  of  the  literature  which  led 
up  to  Deuteronomy ;  and  (2)  to  follow  the  progress  of 
moral  and  religpious  feeling  and  practice  up  to  the  era  of 
the  Refonnation. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DlSUTJfiBONOMY  AND  THB   HEBREW  LITBRATUBB 

§  865.  Deuteronomy  was  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a 
year.  Much  less  was  it  the  unaided  work  of  those  who 
composed  it.  Its  roots  were  struck  deep  and  wide  into 
the  moral  and  religious  history  of  Israel.  In  substance, 
far  more  than  in  form,  it  is  an  exhibition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  religious  thought  and  life.  It  is, 
moreover,  so  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  as  to  be  cen- 
tral and  fundamental  for  the  Old  Testament  Revelation. 
It  is  indeed  itself  a  perpetual  revelation,  a  challenge  to 
each  succeeding  age  to  consider  the  depth  and  breadth 
and  length  of  the  process  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
race,  as  startling  to  each  new  inquirer  as  it  was  to  Josiah 
and  his  ministers.  As  the  counterpart  of  the  obscure  yet 
active  and  affluent  historical  period  in  which  it  saw  the 
light,  we  must  resort  to  it  if  we  would  find  the  key  to  the 
literature  of  ancient  Israel.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
literary  history,  it  is  of  special  importance  because  it  is 
essentially  an  expansion  and  adaptation  of  earlier  docu- 
ments (§  943  ff.),  and  also  because  the  same  school  of 
reformers  and  writers  that  produced  it  continued  their 
work  in  editing  the  earlier  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  thus  giving  form  and  colour  to  a  great  portion 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

§  866.  We  are  thus  at  length  in  a  position  to  review 
the  earlier  literature  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  writings  which  com- 
prise this,  literature.     For  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
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to  modern  works  too  well  known  to  require  special  men- 
tion. Still  less  are  we  called  upon  to  settle  the  questions 
of  date,  authorship,  and  composition  of  the  sacred  docu- 
ments whose  discussion  forms  the  staple  of  present-day 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Fortunately,  there  is 
now  general  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  at  least  the 
principal  components  of  the  body  of  the  literature  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews  up  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  It  is  more  properly  the  duty  of 
the  historian  to  show  how  the  literature  of  the  several 
epochs  of  the  people's  history  is  an  expression  of  the 
national  life,  and  illustrates  its  progress  and  vicissitudes. 
So  far  as  most  of  the  prophetic  writings  are  concerned,  we 
have  been  able,  as  we  have  been  compelled,  to  do  this  from 
the  beginning.  They  are,  in  fact,  contemporary  histori- 
cal documents  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  their 
times.  But  other  literary  movements,  including,  strangely 
enough,  much  of  the  so-called  historical  narrative,  do  not 
fit  in  so  readily  with  the  ascertainable  course  of  history. 
Their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  understood  until  we  reach  some 
turning-point  in  the  nation's  career  with  some  great  clari- 
fying work  as  its  literary  record.  Such  a  period  is  that 
of  Manasseh  and  Josiah,  and  such  a  work  is  Deuteronomy. 
§  867.  In  a  sense  Israel  as  a  nation  was  never  without 
a  literature.  From  a  time  at  least  as  early  as  the  Exodus 
heroic  poems  and  popular  traditions  were  in  circulation. 
Historical  records  were  not  made  till  the  time  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  was  late  in  monarchical  times  before  these 
were  systematically  compiled.  All  the  literature  that 
could  serve  the  purposes  of  a  moral  movement  was  for 
ages  based  upon  the  principles  announced  by  Moses.  It 
is  to  these  principles  that  we  must  trace  the  development 
of  a  code  of  morals  resting  upon  the  nature  and  the  claims 
of  Jehovah,  and  of  a  system  of  civil  law  in  conformity 
therewith.  But  such  productions  could  not  have  been 
highly  elaborated  apart  from  a  society  prepared  to  receive 
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them  and  to  put  them  in  practice.  Snch  a  society  was 
first  developed  through  the  ministry  of  the  prophets.  Yet 
the  prophetic  writings  did  not  wholly  precede  this  mor^l  and 
legal  literature  ;  for  the  preaching  prophets  had  a  litel'ary 
influence  before  the  literary  prophets  began  their  work. 
Such  influence  was  mainly  exerted  upon  the  priestly 
order,  out  of  whose  ranks  came  some  of  the  prophets. 
Under  its  auspices  much  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
was  gradually  compiled  and  collated  before  its  publica- 
tion as  a  separate  work ;  for  the  priests  were  practi- 
cally concerned  in  the  preservation  of  their  religion  as  a 
system,  and  for  this  a  ceremonial,  judicial,  and  ethical 
code  was  indispensable.  What  was  essentially  new  and 
original  had  come,  however,  from  Amos  and  his  school, 
and  the  era  of  the  spiritual  empire  of  Israel  dates  from  the 
apostle  of  Tekoa,  in  whose  hands  prophecy  first  took  the 
form  of  literature. 

§  868.  The  difficulties  of  writing  a  history  of  Hebrew 
literature^  are  very  great.  Some  of  them  are  :  the  length 
of  time  covered  by  the  production  of  the  literature  ;  the 
obscurity  surrounding  the  lives  and  persons  of  the  authors  ; 
the  lack  of  obvious  relation  between  much  of  the  literature 
and  any  known  period  of  the  nation's  career  ;  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  much  of  the  inner  and  outer  history  of 
the  people ;  the  intellectual  interval  between  modern 
critics  and  ancient  Hebraic  writers  and  speakers,  and  still 
more  that  between  the  authors  and  the  later  Jewish  edi- 
tors and  compilers  ;  the  lack  of  literary  self -consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  their  anonymousness;  their 
ignoring  of  second  causes  and  human  agencies,  leading 


1  Apart  from  the  suggestions  and  germinal  ideas  found  in  the  epoch- 
making  works  on  the  religion  and  history  of  Israel  the  most  directly 
inatractirve  writings  on  the  literary  history  of  the  Old  Testament  are  W. 
K.  Smith's  OTJC.»  Stade'a  GVI.,  Book  I,  and  Kautzsch's  Abrin  der 
Oeschichte  des  (Uttetit.  SchrifUums^  appended  to  ATU.,  and  now  trans- 
lated into  English.  An  outline  of  recent  conclusions  is  given  in  Bennett, 
Primer  of  the  Bible  (1897),  rery  handy,  but  almost  too  concise. 
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them  to  omit  from  their  chroniole  subordinate  events  and 
occasions ;  their  dynamical  rather  than  chronological  con- 
ception of  the  process  of  history,  making  it  natural  for 
them  to  transfer  the  thoughts  of  one  age  or  person  to 
another  with  which  they  were  providentially  associated ; 
their  imperfect  mechanical  methods  and  appliances,  leading 
to  errors  of  omission,  addition,  or  transposition,  and  occa- 
sioning the  combination  of  separate  compositions  on  one 
roll  of  manuscript ;  uncritical  theories  and  principles  of 
later  scribes  and  compilers,  creating  confusion  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  books. 

§  869.  To  understand  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
another  age  or  people  than  our  own,  we  need  knowledge 
and  intellectual  sympathy.  Modern  criticism  seeks  the 
one  while  it  cultivates  the  other.  Not  content  with  learn- 
ing what  preceding  generations  have  thought  and  asserted 
about  the  Old  Testament  writings,  we  examine  the  sources 
themselves  directly,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  monu- 
ments, and  with  the  established  methods  of  historical 
research  according  to  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  mental 
and  moral,  political  and  social  evolution.  Some  of  the 
most  serious  of  the  above-named  difficulties  may  thus 
be  overcome  as  soon  'as  we  have  learned  sufficiently  the 
genius  and  bent  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  their 
changing,  as  well  as  their  permanent  environment.  Some 
things  we  may  be  sure  of  in  their  literary  history  as  char- 
acterizing the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  all 
civilized  ancient  nations  ;  some  other  things  we  may  infer 
from  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  of  their  own  peculiar 
institutions.  Certain  factors  conditioning  the  course  of 
their  literature  stand  out  as  of  supreme  importance.  Such 
are  the  spirit  and  habit  of  their  nomadic  life  and  tribalism ; 
their  ancestral  and  primitive  memories  and  traditions; 
their  fortunes  in  war  and  migration  ;  their  religious  insti- 
tutions, especially  the  priesthood  and  prophecy,  and  above 
all  the  character  of  their  God  or  gods  ;  the  religious  and 
political  habits  and  disposition  of  tlie  influential  neigh- 
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bouring  peoples ;  the  character  and  aimB  of  parties  or 
communities  within  the  nation  ;  the  principles  and  beliefs 
of  the  party  or  community  which  became  the  true  or  sur- 
viving Israel  within  Israel. 

§  870.  It  would  thus  appear  that  we  have  to  interpret 
the  Old  Testament  both  as  a  history  and  as  a  literature. 
Literary  criticism  is  an  adjunct  and  instrument,  almost 
a  sub-department,  of  historical  research,  because  (1)  the 
literature  is  a  product  of  the  history ;  and  (2)  because 
we  need  the  results  of  literary  criticism  to  check  and  con- 
trol our  scheme  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  sometimes 
even  to  explain  the  facts  as  ascertained.  In  this  auxiliary 
use  of  literary  interpretation  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  we  know  the  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  and  writings :  their  mode  and  style  of  narrative 
and  description ;  their  use  of  figures  of  speech,  espeeialiy 
of  synecdoche  and  hyperbole  la  longer  or  shorter  passages; 
their  notions  of  time,  space,  and  number;  their  conceptions 
of  the  world  and  of  events  as  related  to  human  and  extra- 
human  forces  and  powers ;  their  views  of  their  own  and 
their  nation's  position  and  destiny,  of  their  relations  to 
their  God,  of  life  and  duty,  of  the  state  of  the  dead  to 
whom  they  were  gathered. 

§  871.  The  conditions  under  which  literary  composi- 
tion was  promoted  in  Israel  are  partly  general,  prevailing 
wherever  an  indigenous  literature  has  been  cultivated, 
and  partly  peculiar  to  the  genius  and  history  of  Israel 
itself.  The  former  may  be  taken  to  include  :  1.  Uni- 
versal and  necessary  factors.  These  have,  perhaps,  been 
best  set  forth  by  Taine  as  ^^  race,  environment,  and  epoch, 
or  the  permanent  impulse,  the  given  surroundings,  and 
the  acquired  momentum."^  2.  Those  conditions  which 
are  found  to  have  attended  the  beginnings  of  every 
ancient  national  literature.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  (1)  The  occurrence  in  the  young  community 

^  LttUratwn  angUOae,  Intr.  §  V* 
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of  memorable  events,  such  as  victories,  deliverances,  new 
settlements,  new  social  institutions.  (2)  Stated  tribal 
or  national  gatherings,  gradually  forming  an  interested 
body  of  speakers  and  hearers.  (8)  The  rise  of  a  profes- 
sion or  guild  of  bards,  minstrels,  reciters,  narrators,  who 
perpetuate  and  give  shape  to  the  traditions  of  the  event- 
ful past.  Th6se  conditions  have  prevailed  in  most  anci^it 
nations,  and  yet  few  nations  have  given  birth  to  a  great 
or  lasting  literature  founded  upon  such  beginnings.  All 
depends  upon  the  special  conditions.  What  these  were 
in  the  case  of  Israel  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry.  But  there  is  one  factor  which  has  been  so  much 
misunderstood  and  is  of  such  prime  importance,  that  it 
demands  a  separate  discussion  at  the  outset.  It  is  often 
brought  before  us  by  questions  like  these  :  When  did  the 
Hebrews  learn  the  art  of  writing  ?  Is  it  possible  to  trace 
the  conditions  under  which  the  earliest  writers  found 
their  materials  or  did  their  work  ? 

§  872.  That  the  art  of  writing  was  in  vogue  among 
the  Hebrews,  even  at  the  time  when  the  oldest  surviving 
records  were  penned,  is  very  probable,  apart  from  the 
value  of  the  direct  Biblical  testimony.  The  notion  now 
widely  prevalent  that  it  became  known  to  them  only  after 
their  establishment  as  a  nation  is  a  hasty  assumption 
which,  however,  deserves  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  held  as  a  dogma  that  the  knowledge  of  the  so- 
called  ^^  alphabet "  came  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Phoenicians)  after  the  settlement  in  Palestine,  and 
these  Phoenicians  in  their  turn  are  supposed  to  have 
adapted  the  characters  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

§  873.  Both  of  these  positions  are,  however,  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  latter  in  particular  is  becoming  continually 
more  precarious.^    What  once  gave  it  almost  exclusive  cur- 

»^«^*    ■      I    !■■■■    ■  ^^^^^  i^.i      ^1       ■■■  ■■■■»>■■      m         -■         .■^■■<ii«       ■       ■  ,  ■ifi>i<>p>      ■!  ■!■  *■■■■■■ 

^  The  reader  has  aix  opportunity  of  seeing  a  summary  presentation  of 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  origin  in  DB.  under  **  Alphabet/* 
where  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  formerly  published 
by  himself  and  othexa    Not  more  than  one-thinl  of  the  whole  list  of  signs 
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rency  was  an  assumption  that  the  Phoenician  letters  must 
have  arisen  from  the  £g]rptian :  otherwise  whence  conld 
they  have  come  ?  Nothing  was  then  known  of  any  other 
ancient  system  of  writing  than  the  Egyptian,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  morally  necessary  to  derive  the  later  sy^ 
tem  from  the  earlier.  Since  then  it  has  come  to  light, 
(1)  that  the  Egyptian  language  and  writing  never  had 
any  footing  in  Asia ;  (2)  that  the  Babylonian  language 
and  writing  were  in  common  use  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
for  centuries  before  the  Phcenician  alphabet  was  intro- 
duced to  the  world ;  (3)  that  at  the  time  when  oir- 
cumstanoes  most  favoured  the  introduction  of  Egyptian 
letters  into  Western  Asia,  namely,  the  days  of  the  £gyp* 
tian  occupation  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  the  kings 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  Babylonian  language  and 
writing  were  used  for  ordinary  purposes  in  these  coun* 
tries  and  even  in  correspondence  addressed  to  EgyptiapQ 
residing  in  Egypt  (§  148  SJ).  Hence,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  an  obvious  resemblance  is  lacking  between  most  of 
the  Phcenician  letters  and  any  selected  list  of  hieroglyphs, 
no  historical  basis  existed  for  the  adoption  by  Asiatics  of 
the  writing  of  the  alien  and  self-centred  Egyptians. 

§  874.  A  survey  of  the  known  conditions  may  perhaps 
warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  "Phoenician"  alphabet 
came  into  general  use  after  the  disuse  of  the  Babylonian 
script,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Baby- 
lonian influence  from  the  West-land  under  the  Kasshite 
dynasty  (§  120  ff.).  It  is  probable  that  it  was  devised  in 
the  centre  of  the  western  Semites,  and  not  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mediterranean  border*>land,  whose  business  deal«- 
ings  were  mainly  with  non-Semites.  Hence  not  Phoenicia, 
but  Mesopotamia,  the  centre  of  the  land  traffic,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  region  of  its  origin.  The  great  empo- 
rium, Charran  (§  141),  a  home  of  learned  priests,  and 

resemble  the  corresponding  Egyptian  letten,  whiob,  moreover^  are  chosen 
from  forms  'vrhioh  had  gone  out  of  use  long  before  the  Fba»QlciMi  chaimo- 
ten  osme  isto-exiatenee.  .  . 
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one  of  the  greatest  resorts  of  travellers  and  merchants 
in  Western  Asia,  may  possibly  have  been  the  city  where 
it  was  mainly  elaborated.^ 

§  876.  Though  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  certain 
specific  considerations  tell  in  behalf  of  an  Aramsean  ori- 
gin: (1)  The  language  and  writing  of  the  Arameeans 
took  the  place  of  the  Babylonian  in  the  active  business 
life  of  the  whole  region  west  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  ;  their  language  was  the  language  of  business 
and  diplomacy  (2  K.  xviii.  26),  as  the  Babylonian  had 
been.  (2)  Historically  the  common  alphabet  changed 
far  more  among  the  Aramsaans  than  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians.' It  was  from  the  former  that  the  Hebrew  ^^  square  " 
characters  were  derived.  What  can  thus  be  traced  in 
surviving  monuments  suggests  that  before  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  written  record  the  same  sort  of 
activity  went  on  among  the  Aramesans.  (8)  In  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  the  Aramsaan  lang^uage 
and  writing  were  frequently  used  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia along  with  the  native  cuneiform.^    They  thus  pen- 

1  Its  growth  waus  of  course  gradual,  like  every  other  system  of  conven- 
tional signs.  Its  main  motive  and  occasion  were  commercial,  but  its  com- 
plete elaboration  involved  the  art  and  skill  of  the  student,  since  It  was 
an  almost  perfect  representation  of  the  north  Semitic  sounds.  Circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  the  production  of  an  improved  method  of 
writing.  As  long  as  the  Babylonian  language  was  used  for  political  and 
commercial  notes  and  correspondence^  the  caneifoim  oharaoters  were 
employed  with  it.  Bven  non-Semitic  languages  were  written  in  cunei- 
form (§  160,  154,  266).  Its  inadequacy  to  express  the  gutturals  must 
have  contributed,  with  other  occasions,  to  its  abandonment  when  the 
Babylonian  language  was  crowded  out  of  Syria,  first  by  the  Hettite 
speech  and  writing,  and  later  pennanently  by  the  AramsBan. 

3  The  relative  rate  of  change  may  be  foUowed  in  Euting's  table  of  the 
Semitic  alphabet  in  Bickell's  Hebrew  Orammar,  tr.  by  Curtiss  (1877),^ or 
in  his  latest  presentation  in  Zimmem^s  Vergleichende  Qrammatik  der 
semitUchen  Spraehen  (1898).  An  excellent  exhibit  is  made  in  'Stade*8 
J£4br.  Qrammatik  (1879)  in  Plate  I  appended,  where  the  ooorse  of  the 
^'western  development*^  and  of  the  ** eastern  development**  is  made 
plain  to  the  eye  by  sufiBcient  examples. 

«  See  m  R.  46 ;  CIS.  Part  n,  vol.  i..  Plates  1-14, 15  it,  78  II.  These 
inscriptions  are  found  on  the  signet-rings  of  oitisens,  oa  wei^ts  in- 
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etarated  into  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  people, 
iheir  daily  business  and  civic  affairs.  The  characters  are 
practically  identical  with  the  contemporary  Phoenician. 
On  the  supposition  that  alphabet-making  began  with  the 
PhoBnicians  and  spread  eastward,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  Aramsdans  (who  were  in  any  case  familiar 
with  the  Babylonian  script  formerly  in  universal  use)  and 
Assyrians  with  them  should  have  employed  such  a  PhcB- 
nician  alphabet,  and  especially  that  in  their  hands  it 
should  have  diverged  so  little  from  the  Phoenician  type. 
If,  however,  the  alphabetic  system  originated  with  the 
Aramseans,  the  facts  are  readily  explained.  (4)  The 
Aramaeans  did  most  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  throughout  Western  Asia.  From  the  eighth 
century  b.g.  onward  their  inscriptions  are  foimd  from 
Northern  Syria  to  West-central  Arabia,  and  from  Egypt 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  borrowing;  but,  taken  with  what  has 
been  said,  it  makes  it  improbable.  (5)  The  names  of  the 
letters,  as  far  as  they  can  be  understood,  point  to  their 
production  among  a  people  familiar  with  nomadic  and 
pastoral  usages.  Such  names  as  ^^  camel "  ( Oimel)^ 
"tent-pin"  (TTaw),  **ox"  (Aleph^,  and  "  ox-goad '• 
{Lained)\  would  hardly  have  been  thought  of  by  the 
maritime  Phoenicians.  The  Aramaean  settlements  were 
everywhere  centres  of  nomadic  and  pastoral  life  and 
traffic.  (6)  The  names  of  the  letters  adopted  by  the 
Oreeks  from  the  Phoenicians  have  nearly  all  the  Ara- 
maic definite  ending  d,^    In  fine,  the  historic  role  of  the 

gpected  by  public  ceimon,  and  as  dockets  to  business  contracts  drawn 
up  by  clerks.    Cf.  de  Vogtld  in  CIS.  ibid.  p.  vi. 

^Stade,  Hebr,  Orammatik  (1879),  p.  26,  note  7,  observes  that  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  letters  Beth  and  Daleth  correspond  to  the  shapes  of 
the  tent  and  the  tent-opening  rather  than  to  those  of  a  *^  house  *'  and  a 
'*  house-door.** 

*  It  should  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  guttural  letters  m,  n,  n,  and  p, 
ehaaged  into  A^fha^  Ep$ilon^  Eta,  and  Omikron  respectively,  that  the 
way  most  have  been  already  prepared  for  this  transfer  by  the  pronuncii^ 
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Aramseans,  played  during  the  formative  era  of  the  alpha- 
bet, their  function  as  intermediaries  and  negotiators,  and 
their  geographical  distribution,  seem  to  have  predestined 
them  to  devise  a  more  fitting  medium  of  expression  and 
communication  than  that  employed  by  their  Babylonian 
and  Hettite  predecessors. 

§  876.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  forms  and 
modes  of  writing  that  immediately  preoeded  the  alpha* 
betic.  Documents  may  yet  be  unearthed  which  will 
settle  the  essential  questions.  Meanwhile,  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  the  Aramsean  ^^nventors'^  —  if  one  may 
use  such  a  misleading  term  —  received  suggestion  and 
stimulus  both  from  the  Hettite  and  from  the  Baby* 
Ionian  system,  mainly  from  the  latter.  The  "  invention," 
though  of  such  tremendous  consequence,  was  not  in  itself 
a  very  wonderful  feat.  Its  difficulty  has  been  exaggerated 
through  the  consideration  that  the  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians, peoples  more  civilized  and  literary  than  the  early 
Phcenicians  or  Aramaeans,  did  not  progress  from  the  ideo* 
graphic  or  syllabic  to  a  completely  alphabetic  system. 
But  the  Egyptians  did  actually  devise  a  partial  alphabet, 
and  the  Babylonians  were  within  reach  of  it  at  any  time. 
It  may  be  said  that  if  the  decisive  transition  had  really 
been  so  simple  and  obvious,  the  Egyptians  and  Baby<- 
lonians  would  surely  have  made  it.  Those  who  offer  this 
plea  may  be  referred  for  an  answer  to  the  opponents  of 
reform  in  English  spelling.  With  every  conceivable 
motive  to  adopt  a  purely  alphabetic  method,  we  adhere 
to  a  mixed  system  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Egyptian  ^ 

tidn  of  the  trading  Phomlciana  themselTOd,  who  notoiioiudy  dropped  their 
gutturals  all  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  popiilar  saying 
that  the  Phoenicians  hrought  the  alphabet  to  Greece  means  that  the 
OreelcB  learned  the  alphabet  from  them  in  the  intercouiee  of  trade.  How 
important  the  naming  of  the  letters  wis  may  be  inferred  from  the  faet 
that  the  Greeks  learned  in  addition  to  the  signs,  their  Phosnician  (Ara^ 
male)  names. 

1  For  example,  the  E9>elliog  though,  which  expresses  two  simple  ■oonds 
by  iris  dUrtiiMt  signs,  is  more  hieroglyphic  Uian  alphabetic. 
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and  much  less  conBistant  than  the  Babylonian.  It  would 
seem  that  the  businass  of  simplification  could  be  done  only 
by  a  people  familiar  with  imperfect  modes  of  writing,  yat 
not  wadded 'to  them  by  the  force  of  literary  tradition 
and  sacred  custom ;  in  other  words,  a  people  like  the 
practical  ubiquitous  Aramaean  pupils  of  the  Babylo- 
nians.^    Future  discoveries  may  lead  to  exact  inductions.^ 

^  How  Bimple  the  process  was  may  be  shown  as  follows :  According  to 
the  cuneiform  system,  a  series  of  signs  were  read  and  prononnoed,  ba,  bi, 
&tt,  aft,  ibt  ubt  dOf  dU  <2if ,  ad,  ief,  ud,  and  so  forth  through  the  oonsonaate. 
The  Babylonians,  among  whom  were  ardent  grammarians,  knew  as  weU 
as  we  do  that  it  was  possible  to  analyze  and  classify  the  sounds  thus 
indicated,  and  they  did,  in  fact',  represent  the  vowels  by  special  signs. 
Bat  they  did  not  go  any  farther,  e^en  after  the  alphabetic  Aramsaan  was 
used  in  their  midst,  because  they  already  had  a  system  sufficient  for  their 
purposes,  and  sacred  to  them  as  being  the  gift  of  Nebo  (I  R.  36,  nr.  2,  line  4) . 
The  Babylonian  signs  were  essentially  combinations  of  strokes  like  the 
Aramasan  and  Phoenician.  Moreover,  the  signs  had  names  given  to  them, 
as  the  letters  Of  the  alphabet  also  had. 

*  The  literature  on  the  anoient  alphabet  is  large,  but  not  very  impor- 
tant. The  elaborate  treatises  for  the  most  part  maintain  an  Egyptian 
origin,  and  are  antiquated  through  the  fact  that  the  material  for  study 
and  comparison  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased  and  is  still  increasing. 
The  best  known  to  English  readers  Is  that  of  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabets, 
2  vols.  1883;  notable  are  Wuttke,  Die  Entstehung  der  Schrift,  1872; 
Lenormant,  Ensai  sur  la  propagation  de  V alphabet  phinicien  dans  Vancien 
monde,  1872 ;  Brugsch,  Ueber  Bildung  und  ErUvsickelung  de,r  Schrift,  1868 ; 
Berger,  Si$toire  de  Picriture  dans  Vcmtiquiti,  1891.  A  good  statement  of 
the  history  of  opinion  is  given  by  Stade,  HiOtr,  GraMmatik  (1879),  p.  23  fl., 
d  Nowack,  HA.  I,  279  ff. ;  and  (more  independent)  Benzinger,  HA. 
p.  278  £f.  Deecke  (DZMG.  xzxi.  107  fF.)  propounded  the  hypothasLe^ 
that  the  Semitic  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  cuneiform  Aasynan.  It 
was  impossible  for  him,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  transition  stagesi 
and  the  historical  considerations  were  not  fully  available  even  as  late  as 
1877.  Stade  (Z.c.)i  who  rightly  observes  that  the  old  Babylonian  is  to  be 
thought  of  in  any  case  rather  than  the  Assyrian  type  of  cuneiform  script^ 
objects  to  the  theory  generally  upon  the  following  plea  among  others: 
*'that  in  the  older  time  the  Semitic  peoples  had  much  more  activst 
friendly  intercourse  with  Egypt  than  with  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.*^  This  odd  remark  is  repeated  by  Nowack  in  a  slightly  altered 
form  (p.  282).  Hommel,  GBA.  p.  50  ff.,  adduces  strong  arguments  for 
the  view  that  the  Semitic  alphaJbet  is  of  Babylonian  origin.  Meyer 
(GA.  §  197)  thiziks  that  the  Hettite  writing  had  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  system.    This  is  doubtful. 
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§  877.  The  other  point  involved  in  the  preliminary 
question  of  the  age  and  mode  of  writing  among  the 
Hebrews  (of.  §  872)  has  to  do  with  the  time  when  and 
the  source  from  which  they  derived  this  important  aid 
to  literature.  The  opinion,  now  so  generally  accepted, 
that  the  Hebrews  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  art  until 
they  settled  in  Palestine  after  the  conquest,  is  based  upon  a 
manifold  misconception.  Its  possibility  may  be  admitted, 
but  not  its  probability.  This  opinion  is  thus  stated  by  a 
recent  writer  :  ^  "If  —  and  this  is  a  matter  as  to  which  we 
have  no  certain  information  —  the  Israelites  during  their 
nomadic  life  in  the  desert  used-  any  sort  of  writing,  this 
was  without  doubt  in  the  lowest  grade  of  development, 
that  is  to  say,  a  stage  in  which  no  syllable  signs,  much 
less  letters,  were  employed,  but  only  mnemotechnic  signs 
or  picture  writing,  such  as  at  the  present  day  the  Bedawin 
possess  (wasm)^  with  which  they  brand  their  cattle,  or 
put  marks  upon  rocks  and  other  available  objects.  The 
Israelites  became  acquainted  with  alphabetic  writing,  as 
with  civilized  life  generally,  only  when  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  Canaanites  in  the  West  Jordan  or 
possibly  in  the  East  Jordan  country."  To  the  same 
effect  another  writes  :  *  "  When  we  consider  that  the  old 
Hebrew  alphabet  is  identical  with  the  PhcBnician,  that 
the  Moabites  had  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Israelites,  and 

1  Benzinger,  HA.  p.  288. 

*  Nowack,  HA.  I,  288  f .  Kautzsch  -writes  more  generally  in  Abrin 
der  Oeiiehichte  des  alUe$t.  Schrifttums  (ATU.,  Appendix),  p.  186:  *'The 
conditions  under  which  alone  a  real  literature  can  at  any  time  arise 
—  above  all,  the  wide  extension  of  the  art  of  writing  and  reading^  a  settled 
mode  of  life  and  comparative  national  prosperity  —  did  not  exist  for 
Israel  till  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  at  the  eaiUest,  and 
not  during  the  wilderness  journey  or  in  the  time  of  the  continual  struggle 
for  existence  of  the  tribes  after  the  entrance  in  Canaan."  This  judg- 
ment, perhaps  too  sweeping,  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  writing.  Comill 
remarks  sensibly  (Einl.^  1896,  p.  8):  ^*  The  Tell  el  Amama  discoveries 
of  1887  have  opened  up  to  us  wholly  unimagined  perspectives.  In 
view  of  such  facts,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  to  Moses 
a  knowledge  of  writing.'* 
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that  the  Canaanites  in  many  things  were  the  teachers  of 
the  Israelites,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  Israelites 
learned  from  them  the  art  of  writing." 

§  878.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not,  however, 
such  a  simple  matter.  It  is  not  certain  that  Israel  was 
never  in  Canaan  before  the  final  settlement.  But  grant- 
ing that  the  Israelites  led  wholly  a  wilderness  life  before 
the  occupation,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  writing.  To  afl&rm  that  they  must  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  art  shows  a  misconception  of  the  character  of 
ancient  Semitic  civilization.  Because  the  Semites  did  not 
attain  to  such  a  culture  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  they  were  essentially  a  barbarous  people.  The 
^  PhoBnician ''  letters  have  been  regarded  as  the  sole  and 
exceptional  means  of  culture,  because  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  that  offshoot  of  the  race,  and  because  it  was 
from  them  that  the  Greeks  learned  the  alphabet.  This 
view  we  now  know  to  be  erroneous.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
Semites,  they  seem  to  have  been  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  writers.  It  was  therefore  not  at  all  necessary  for 
Israel  to  have  occupied  Palestine  in  order  to  learn  this 
art.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  876),  no  evidence 
either  that  the  Phcenicians  were  the  first  to  use  the  let- 
ters called  by  their  name,  or  that  it  was  from  them  that 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Palestine  received  the  alphabet. 
In  any  case  the  universal  prevalence  of  writing  before 
Israel's  final  settlement  made  it  quite  possible  for  them  to 
learn  to  write,  even  apart  from  the  special  opportunities 
open  to  favoured  members  of  the  race  in  Egypt.  Wher- 
ever trade  was  carried  on  within  the  vast  region  between 
Egypt,  South  Arabia,^  and  Babylonia,  there  accounts  were 


1  The  facts  about  the  MinsBan  kingdom  of  South  Arabia  and  its  trade 
relations  northward  are  not  quite  clearly  made  out.  It  is  probable  that 
this  people,  whose  inscriptions  are  nnmerous,  had  close  commercial  rela- 
tions with  North  Arabian  tribes.  The  influence  of  Min»an  cnlture  and 
wxiting  has,  howiever,  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
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cast  up,  contracts  made,  and  records  kept.  It  is  there- 
fore without  warrant  that  writing  has  been  denied  to 
Israel  during  the  Mosaic  epoch, 

§  879.  But  let  us  look  at  the  question  trom  another 
point  of  view.  In  the  ode  of  Deborah  (Jud.  v.)  we  hare 
a  document  of  about  1120  b,o.,^  which  presupposes  writ^ 
ing  as  a  thing  long  established.  In  one  passage  (v.  14) 
it  is  said, 

"  From  Machir  there  came  down  the  troop-leaders,* 
And  from  Zebulon  those  that  march  with  the  baton  of  the  captain."  < 

The  names  of  the  officers,  xneaniog  originally  '^eogray- 
ers'*  and  ^^  scribes,"  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole 
of  the  splendid  poem,  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  early  Israel.  They  demonstrate  that  Hebrew  was 
the  language  of  Israel  before  the  Exodus,  for  such  a  maa* 
tery  of  it  for  the  highest  literary  purposes  could  not  hav6 
been  acquii*ed  in  a  single  generation,  at  least  not  by  a 
race  of  untutored  nomads.  The  inf erenoes  are  of  decisive 
importance.  (1)  The  Hebrews  in  Egypt  spoke  Hebrew. 
They  could  have  learned  it  only  in  Palestine,  for  it  is 
^^  the  language  of  Canaan  "  (Isa.  xix.  18).  (2)  Israel  in 
Egypt  was  an  exile  from  Canaan,  and  the  settlement  was 
a  retutn  homeward.     Placing  these  facts  along  with  the 

^  It  i9  TUeless  to  attempt  to  make  oat  a  chronology  of  the  Judgts  from 
the  biblical  numbers.  The  Exodus  is  now  admitted  to  be  fixed  at  about 
1200  B.C. —  rather  later  than  earlier  than  that  date  (§  167).  The  first 
Inroad  of  the  tribes  into  Canaan  hscving  been  made  about  1100,  not  much 
moire  than  a  genemtlon  was  required  to  bring  about  the  stale  of  tfaingt 
described  in  Jud.  iv.  and  y.  * 

•Literally,  "prescribers,  ordainers*'  (of.  Isa.  x.  1;  Prov.  viii.  16). 
Our  word  ^* prescribe'*  has  had  an  analogous  history.  The  word  meant 
fint  to  engrave,  then  to  write  down  (naturally  with  a  small  graylng-tool 
or  stylus),  and  lastly,  from  the  fact  that  regulations  were  specially  writ- 
ten down,  came  the  sense  of  ordaining* 

*  Literally,  'Hhe  scribe,**  ue.  the  man  who  kept  the  muster-roU,  who 
was  in  this  rudimentary  military  system  the  commander  of  Aiis  troop. 
•<  The  poet  evidently  seeks  changing  expressions  for  the  often  recurring 
idea,  chiefs**  (Moore,  Commentary  oh  Jvdges^  1896,  p.  161}^ , 
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eyidence  for  Hebrew  settlemeuts  in  Canaan  about  1500 
B.O.  (§  869,  note),  and  the  still  later  proof  that  there  was 
a  considerable  settlement  of  Hebrews  there  shortly  befoire 
the  Exodns,  in  the  days  of  Memeptah,^  we  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  while  the  story  of  the  patriarchal  settlement 
in  Canaan  has  a  substantial  basis,  the  account  of  the  resi* 
denoe  in  Egypt  and  of  the  ev^ente  till  the  occupation  is 
only  a  part  of  the  total  history. 

§  880.  The  special  matter  before  us,  however,  is  the 
early  acquaintance  of  Israel  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
this  is  clearly  proved  by  the  history  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  above  extract.  Etymological  inference  is  sometimes 
precarious,  but  here  it  is  certain  and  unmistakable.  Writ^^ 
ing  was  such  an  old  national  habit  among  the  speakers  of 
Hebrew  that  words  designating  it  had  taken  on  secondary 
and  ulterior  meanings,  implying  a  long  process  of  institu< 
tional  development.  This  process,  however,  as  linguistic 
comparison  shows,  was  undergone  in  Canaan  and  not 
elsewhere ;  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that  Israel  par* 
took  of  the  culture  of  that  country  from  the  days  of  the 
Babylonian  occupation  onwards.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
question  as  to  the  external  facilities  for  literary  composi- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

§  881.  The  knowledge  and  practice  of  writing,  how- 
fever,  only  made  a  ivritten  literature  possible ;  it  did  not 
necessarily  imply  its  existence.  Writing,  even  alphabetic 
writing,  was  often,  perhaps  usually,  employed  among 
ancient  Semites  by  communities  which  had  no  literature 
at  all,  since  its  motive  and  object  were  practical,  not  senti- 
mental (see  §  899).  On  the  other  hand,  a  literature.  Or 
at  least  its  materials,  existed  usually  independently  of  and 
sometimes  previously  to  the  practice  of  writing.  The 
foregoing  discussion  has  therefore  merely  served  the  pre- 

^  According  to  the  now  famous  hymn  celebrating  the  power  of  that 
Ffaaraoh,  and  discovered  by  Professor  Petrie  in  1896.  Near  the  end  it 
contains  the  line,  among  otliers  referring  to  his  conquests  in  Palestine, 
*^ Israel  has  been  torn  out  without  offshoot.*' 
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liminaiy  though  important  end  of  helping  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  settlement  of  the  matter  in  hand  and  determining 
its  conditions.  We  may,  besides,  learn  by  analogy  what 
place  was  occupied  by  a  written  literature  in  the  cultural 
development  of  such  a  people  as  the  Hebrews.  Conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  from  the  literary  monuments  of  ancient 
peoples  taken  along  with  the  ascertained  laws  or  gradations 
of  their  social  and  political  evolution. 

§  882.  The  following  summary  may  serve  to  show  the 
purposes  for  which  writing  was  employed  successively 
in  a  typical  community  of  the  ancient  East.  We  may,  I 
think,  say  that  writing  was  used  (1)  for  business  purposes, 
such  as  trading  accounts,  notes  of  bargains  or  of  formal 
contracts,  registration  or  indentures  of  slaves  or  hired 
labourers,  the  defining  of  boundaries  and  sites  of  buildings ; 
(2)  for  lists  of  men  liable  to  serve  in  war  or  upon  actual 
service ;  (3)  for  civil  contracts,  trading  or  manufacturing 
rights  guaranteed  to  guilds  of  skilled  workmen,  charters  to 
privileged  tribes  or  cities ;  (4)  for  family  records,  chiefly 
genealogical ;  (5)  for  songs  and  poems  of  the  deeds  of  the 
great  of  old  or  of  former  tribal  leaders ;  (6)  for  special 
statutes  based  on  legal  decisions  or  '^judgments ^' ;  (7)  for 
official  records  usually  if  not  entirely  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
^^  kingdom  "  ;  (8)  for  traditions  and  legends  running  back 
to  prehistoric  ages  connecting  the  national  history  with  the 
remotest  past. 

§  888.  The  development  of  an  actual  literature  has 
also  a  periodicity  of  its  own,  and  the  observed  progres- 
sion of  other  literatures  is  helpful  for  our  study  of  the 
Hebrew.  Literature  may  be  broadly  defined  as  the  pub- 
lished^  productions  of  the  human  mind.  In  an  ancient 
national  literature  we  can,  of  course,  deal  only  inferen- 

1  Published,  that  is,  by  word  of  moutb  or  by  writing  or  printing.  The 
dictionary  definitions  confine  literature  to  what  is  written  or  printed. 
This  excludes  the  vast  body  of  compositions  which  preceded  and  oondl* 
Uoned  the  Iliad  and  Odys$ey^  the  Vedas,  the  old  songs  of  Israel  and  of 
every  people  that  has  developed  a  national  literature. 
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tially  with  what  has  passed  out  of  the  sight  of  men,  which 
is  in  most  if  not  in  all  instances  larger  than  what  has 
been  preserved.  Taking  into  view  all  the  conditions  and 
the  available  evidence,  we  may  distinguish  the  successive 
stages  of  Hebrew  literature,  up  to  the  Exile,  as  f oUows  : 
(1)  the  poetical  heroic  or  epic  ballad  ;  (2)  the  prose  heroic 
or  epic  narrative ;  (8)  the  historical  or  national  narrative  ; 
(4)  the  oratorical  or  prophetic. 

§  884.  For  modes  and  directions  of  literary  activity 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  surviving  literature  itself. 
The  first  question  is :  Are  there  among  the  extant  Hebrew 
writings  any  which  plainly  indicate  that-  they  originated 
in  the  early  days  of  the  historic  Israel  ?  We  have,  more- 
over, to  distinguish  between  literature  which  was  pro- 
moted and  maintained  by  oral  transmission,  and  that 
which  was  committed  to  writing  soon  after  its  origina* 
tion.^  In  these  days  of  critical  rearrangement  it  will  be 
a  comfort  to  many  to  be  assured  that  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  also  the  oldest,  in  as  far  as  they 
contain  the  oldest  materials  of  Hebrew  literature. 

§  885.  Such  are  the  venerable  relics  that  are  en- 
shrined in  the  stories  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man,  of  the  earliest  history  of  mankind,  of  the  flood,  of 
city  building,  of  Babylonian  civilization,  and  of  the  dis- 
persion of  races.  Not  all,  however,  of  the  traditions  that 
went  to  the  making  of  Gen.  i.-xi.  are  of  Hebrew  origin. 
One  of  the  two  writers*  who  contributed  to  our  present 

1  From  the  standpoint  of  the  historical  student  intellectual  and  moral 
movements  are  of  more  importance  than  editorial  activity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Hebrew  literature  is  of  more  concern 
to  us  than  questions  as  to  the  occasions  of  their  assuming  their  present  form. 

^  Since  critical  analysis  is  not  our  present  object,  and  in  any  case  estab- 
lished conclusions  must  be  taken  for  granted,  I  shall  continue  to  refer  to 
the  documents  which  make  up  the  historical  or  historioo-legal  books  by 
the  usual  marks :  D  =  Deuteronomist ;  E  =  Klohist ;  H  =  Law  of  Holi- 
ness ;  J  =  Jehovist ;  P  =  Priestly  narrative.  Explanations  and  partieu- 
lara  the  educated  reader  may  find  in  Driver's  Introduction^  or  more  readily 
in  Bennett's  Primer  of  the  Bible  (1807),  not  to  mention  other  well- 
known  books. 
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Bible  this  introductory  section  (P  or  the  priestly  narrator) 
may  have  drawn  most  of  his  materials  relating  to  these 
events  directly  from  Babylonia.  These  presumably  non* 
Hebraic  elements  are  the  aocount  of  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  (as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
world  of  men  by  J  or  the  prophetic  narrator)  comprised 
in  Gen.  L  1-^ii.  3,  and  the  longer  systematizing,  statistical 
account  of  the  deluge  (as  clistinguished  from  the  more 
poetical  and  anthropomorphic  story  by  J)  in  Gen.  vi. 
9-22 ,  vii.  6,  11,  13-21,  24 ;  viii.  1,  8-5,  13^19.  The 
basis  of  the  remainder,  that  is  the  material  used  in  the 
narrative  of  J,  was  thus  the  oldest  genuine  Hebrew 
literature. 

§  886.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however, 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  germinal  portions  of  both 
narratives  came  from  Babylonia.  The  important  ques- 
tion  not  easily  solved  is,  What  portion  of  these  stories 
formed  the  actual  elements  of  ancient  tradition  or,  in  the 
wide  sense,  of  Hebrew  national  literature.  We  at  once 
perceive  that  two  motives  have  been  at  work  in  the 
narrative,  the  one  aiming  to  perpetuate  the  original  mate- 
rial, more  or  less  changed  in  the  transfer  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  the  other  seeking  to  make  the  recital  a  vehicle 
of  the  conceptions  proper  to  the  religion  of  IsraeL  It  is 
the  additions  and  modifications  made  from  the  latter 
motive  that  have  really  given  to  these  chapters  the  char* 
acter  of  biblical  literature,  just  as  it  is  the  poetic  and 
mythological  setting  of  the  corresponding  Babylonian 
legends  ^  which  have  given  to  them  their  place  among  the 
world*8  literary  monuments.  But  the  earliest  period  of 
religious  reflection,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  theological 
cosmogony  of  Genesis,  is  later  than  that  of  the  first  literary 
activity.      Hence  it  is  only  for  the  popular  traditional 

— — ^^^ ^ _^^. . .  .  .       ^^_ ^        .  ,  ^ . ^^ ^^ . ^ . . ^      ^  ^        _lM~l_r_,B  J.Tt  I ■  ■  _^ 

1  For  descriptions  and  analysis  of  the  Babylonian  creation  legends 
see  especiaUy  Jensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier  (ISQO);  Ounkel, 
ScMpfung  und  Chaos  (1896);  Delitzsch,  J)<u  babylonisehe  WsUaeMp/' 
ungsepos  (180G) ;  and  Jastrow,  RBA.  (1808). 
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elements  of  the  ertories  thitt  we  oan  claim  the-  greatest) 
antiquity*  Moreover,  we  have  these  onlj  in  a  modified 
and  idolectio  foirm,  suoh  potions  being  selected  as  lend 
themselTes  best  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation.^  Further 
help  in  the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing  the  popular  from 
the  theological  elements  in  these  chapters  is  gained  bj 
noting  the  points  which  the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew 
versions  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  have  in  common.^ 
§  887.  But  how  has  it  happened  that  this  unsy sterna^ 
tised  and  fragile  literary  material  had  in  primitive  days 
such  vitality  and  persistency  ?  We  may  answer  this  ques- 
tion at  least  in  part :  (1)  The  subjects  of  the  traditions 
were  intensely  fascinating  to  men  of  all  grades  of  culture. 

I  ■  I        »  I  ^w^^^       tiiJiiii  iilil       I         ^^— ^  I        illlill  I       I        I  .^m^^.^      H    « 1 

^  So  also  ia  the  Babylonian  epic,  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  409. 

*  It  Is  unnecessary  to  show  in  detail  that  it  is  in  Babylonia  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  originals  of  at  least  the  principal  of  the  earliest  narra- 
tives of  Genesis,  those  of  the  creation  and  the  delnge.  Though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  close  analogies  between  the  Gfenesis 
Story  of  the  flood  and  the  legends  or  traditions  of  many  other  peoples  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  best  practical  proof  that  these  identifications 
are  baseless  is  furnislied  by  the  fact  that  no  systematic  comparison  can  be 
made  between  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  scholars  of  the  highest 
eminence  since  the  era  of  Oeorge  Smith's  ^'  Chaldtoaa  Genesis  *'  (1876) 
have  been  busy  in  comparing  the  details  of  the  Hebrew  accounts  with 
those  of  the  Babylonian.  Possibly  there  was  at  one  time  a  body  of 
common  north  Semitic  popular  traditions,  and  it  is  unfortimate  that  the 
PhoBniclan  legends  ate  accessible  only  in  a  late  and  fragmentary  form. 
Apart  from  stiildXLg  resemblances  in  details  of  plot  and  incident  the 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian  accounts  are  alike  in  making  the  sinfulness  of 
men  the  occasion  of  the  deluge  and  their  destruction  its  object.  For  the 
question  of  the  Israelitish  character  of  the  Bible  tradition  as  a  whole  the 
most  significant  facts  are  (1)  that  conclusiye  evidence  points  to  Babylonia 
as  the  ulthnate  home  of  all  the  traditions ;  (2)  tiiat  the  narrative  of  F 
containing  elements  different  from  those  of  J  probably  owes  its  materials 
to  the  post-exilic  residence  of  Israel  in  Babylonia  ;  (3)  that  the  style  and 
plan  of  P  reveal  the  influence  of  Babylonian  education  ;  (4)  that  never- 
theless J,  which  was  composed  not  later  than  the  eighth  century  n.c; 
(S  9S2),  has  in  its  flood  story i  at  least,  more  resemblances  to  the  Babylon- 
ian versions  than  are  exhibited  in  the  narrative  of  P.  A  rational  recon- 
struction of  the  early  history  win  make  it  very  probable  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  main  stock  of  Israel  were  in  a  position  to  bring  with  them  from 
Babylonia  the  oldest  elements  of  the  national  literature. 
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• 

(2)  It  is.  very  probable  that  these  traditions  were  never 
quite  disconnected.  Even  in  their  popular  form  they  very 
early  made  part  of  schemes  of  cosmology  which  gradually 
became  highly  refined  and  elaborate  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  reflection.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the 
material  which  was  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians  by 
the  Hebrew  writers  had  already  been  worked  up  into 
lengthy  compositions  of  wide  currency.  (3)  Almost  from 
the  first  these  traditions  were  circulated  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  in  rhythmic  or  poetic  form. 

§  888.  So  much  for  these  ideas  or  conceptions 
symbolized  in  concrete  form  which  furnish  the  motive 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bible.  But  it  was  also 
this  poetic  shaping  and  moulding  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  helped  to  preserve  almost  the  exact  words  of 
other  early  compositions.  I  refer  particularly  to  memo- 
rials and  recollections  of  tribal  or  national  achievement. 
Such  memorabilia  thus  framed  strike  the  imagination, 
and  by  reason  of  the  parallelistic  mode  of  expression  and 
the  continual  reshaping  into  concise  and  telling  periods, 
sink  deep  into  the  memory. 

§  889.  A  unique  example  is  the  song  of  Lameoh,  of 
which  a  fragment  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jehovist  in 
his  earliest  narrative  of  human  fortunes  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24). 
This  mere  remnant  paints  with  Hebraic  vividness  the 
titanic  and  pitiless  temper  of  primitive  tribalism.  But 
how  much  of  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  history  of 
our  race  is  summarized  in  this  earliest  war-song,  in  its 
stem  exultation  over  the  dead  and  conquered  foeman,  in 
its  glorifying  of  revenge  as  the  business  and  the  joy  of  life  I 
And  this  most  human  of  passions,  as  old  as  sin  and  death, 
and  as  new  as  the  last  anniversary  of  Sedan  or  of  Majuba, 
how  shockingly  vulgar  it  appears  here  in  its  essential 
savagery  I  And  how  this  old  barbarian  of  the  song  strips 
our  militarism  of  its  gaudy  trappings,  showing  it,  in  its 
essence,  to  be  mere  manslaughter,  and  tenfold  more  mur- 
derous than  the  vengeance  of  Cain !     The  very  primitive- 
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ness  and  unconventional  frankness  of  this  old  ballad  are 
proof  of  its  remote  antiquity.  On  this,  as  weU  as  upon 
other  and  more  obvious  grounds,  we  must  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  oldest  extant  Hebrew  poems,  though  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  for  the  original  author  or  even  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged. 

§  890.  The  survival  of  such  a  poem  of  strife  and  vie*- 
tory  gives  a  suggestion  as  to  the  kind  of  composition 
which  first  became,  in  the  strict  sense,  literature,  irrespee* 
tively  of  the  time  when  it  was  committed  to  writing.  It 
was  national,  or  rather  tribal,  perils  and  triumphs  that 
were  first  commemorated  in  enduring  verse.  The  first 
purely  Israelitish  poem  is  very  probably  the  song  in 
Ex.  XV.  Not  that  the  whole  poem  is  of  contemporary 
origin,  for  important  additions  were  apparently  made  by 
the  author  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  found  (E).  The 
characteristic  portion,  however,  or  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  is  genuinely  antique,  and  must  go  back  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  national  existence.  Archaisms 
abound,  even  more  exceptional  than  those  of  Jud.  v. 
(§  894).  Such  are  archaic  inflectional  forms  (e.g,  in  vs. 
247,  5a,  6<?),  archaic  usage  of  words  later  employed  other* 
wise  (vs.  2i,  4a,  6£,  7a).  EquaUy  striking  are  the  primi* 
tive  religious  conceptions  such  as  that  of  Jehovah  as  a 
**  man  of  war "  (v.  3)  with  the  parallelism  that  "  Jahwe 
is  his  name."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  literary  but 
historical  considerations  have  convinced  critics  that  the 
whole  poem  is  of  later  origin.  Now  that  fuller  light  is 
breaking  in  upon  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  relation  to 
the  culture  of  the  times,  a  more  conservative  attitude 
toward  such  questions  as  are  here  raised  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  prevail. 

§  891.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  for  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Exodus  and  the  close  approach 
to  the  eastern  border  of  Canaan,  there  is  little  or  no  rep- 
resentative literature.  Doubtless  a  tradition  of  many 
incidents  that  occurred  during  this  interval  was  main* 
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talned  for  Beyeral  generations,  until  the  documents  were 
drawn  up  which,  idealized  them  into  eloee  coordinalioi^ 
with  the  later  religious  history.  Notes  of  the  several 
stations  of  the  wilderness  journey,  of  the  oonflict 
with  Amalek,  the  rendezvous  with  Jethro,  and  other 
decisive  events,  may  well  have  been  made  by  the  great 
leader  (cf.  Ex.  xvii.  14).  But  these  are  scarcely  the 
material  of  literary  composition.  There  is,  however,  one 
transcendent  occurrence^  of  which,  at  first  sight,  there 
seem  to  be  copious  literary  memorials.  The  sojourn  at 
Sinai  plays  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  current  theory 
of  the  development  of  the  nation  than  any  other  event 
not  excepting  the  Exodus  itself.  The  narrative  testifies 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  new  epoch  in  Revelation.  It 
is  not  merely  that  Moses  is  here  a  legislator.  That  has 
already  been  emphasized  in  Ex.  xviii.,  which  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  his  activity  true  to  the  life.  Such  a  picture, 
however,  might  be  the  later  expression  of  a  traditional 
conception,  though  none  the  less  authentic  on  that 
account.  But  in  the  Sinai  narrative  the  very  contents 
of  his  inspired  legislation  are  given.  Of  thiB  whole  body 
of  commands  the  three  component  parts  are  strikingly 
dissimilar  to  one  another.  These  are  the  Decalogue  (Ex. 
XX.  1-17),  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  28-xxiiL  19), 
both  in  E,  and  the  Priestly  Legislation,  giving  directions 
concerning  the  tabernacle,  the  priesthood,  sacrifices,  puri* 
fications,  and  atonement,  vows  and  tithes  (Ex.  xxv.-xxxi., 
xxxv.~xl.,  and  all  Leviticus),  along  widi  miscellaneous 
laws  mainly  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  tribes  in 
view  of  their  desert  journey,  the  duties  of  the  Levites, 
the  maintenance  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  i.-x.). 

§  892.  In  the  last-named  large  and  varied  body  of 
ordinances  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  simple  direc- 
tions  relating  to  the  life  and  conduct  and  practical 
management  of  the  tribesmen  are  embodied.  But  the 
whole  legislative  oorpuB  is  plainly  an  idealizing  system. 
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the  product  of  much  later  days,  and  it  would  be  vain  to 
seek  Id  it  for  literarj  materiiU  of  the  date  of  the  sojourn 
in  Sinai.  The  other  two  stand  in.  closer  relation  to  the 
early  times  df  Israel.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
ascribing  the  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  to  Moses 
directly  and  in  their  present  form  is  the  fact  that  they 
imply  a  long  period  of  settled  agricultural  life  with  a 
oorresponding  social  and  political  development.  In  itself 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  lawgiver  i^hould  have  sought 
to  educate  his  people  for  their  residence  in  Canaim  a^ 
actual  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  view  of  the  enormous 
moral  and  economic  difficulties  of  such  a  social  and  indus- 
trial revolution.  And,  therefore^  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  spirit  if  not  the  actual  words  of  his  teaohing.  perr 
vades  this  most  influential  of  all  ancient  law-book^  Th^ 
preceptive  portions  of  the  Decalogue,  as  distinguished 
from  the  .  prefatory  sentences,  which  are  still  further 
expanded  in  a  later  rendition  (Deut.  v.  6-21),  are  Mosaic 
in  spirit  and  possibly  in  language.  Their  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  sure  tradition  of  their  insciription  on  the 
tablets  of  stone  that  were  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  Cove- 
mkut.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  another  decalogue 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  17-26,  from  J)  whose  ten  enactments  contain 
precepts  found  both  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
the  Decalogue  proper.  It  is  impossible  that  the  larger 
documents  could  have  been  expanded  from  this  smaller 
one.  The  smaller  is  therefore  an  independent  selection 
from  the  materials  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  larger. 
Hence  it  brings  us  even  less  near  than  the  Decalogue  of 
Ex.  XX.  to  the  fountain  of  tradition. 

§  893.  The  period  between  the  encampment  at  Sinai 
and  the  final  march  upon  Canaan  is  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  already  indicated.  Except  probably 
in  the  names  of  the  stations,  the  scanty  materials  supplied 
by.  tradition  have  been  expanded  and  modified  to  answer 
to  the  idealistic  conceptions  of  a  later  age.  But  when  we 
come  once  more  within  the  domain  of  stirring  events,  we 
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are  greeted  with  outbursts  of  national  feeling  of  an  origi- 
nalitj  and  freshness  that  attest  their  antiquity  and  genuine- 
ness. Here  again,  as  at  the  Exodus,  we  have  that  intense 
life  and  energy  of  a  common  struggle  "and  a  common 
triumph,  which  in  a  gifted  and  patriotic  community  is 
sure  to  find  expression  in  popular  song. 

§  894.  Such  are  the  fragments  of  the  poems  preserred 
by  E  (§  928  ff.)  and  contained  in  Num.  xxi.  They  are 
all  extracted  from  a  lost  work  of  the  early  days  of  the 
kingdom,  entitled  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,"  to 
which  the  first  is  expressly  assigned  (vs.  14,  16).  It 
is  a  mere  topographical  fragment,  but  is  put  into  genuine 
poetic  form,  and  shows  minute  power  of  observation,  com- 
bined with  an  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  rare  and 

unexpected : 

"  The  declivity  of  the  valleys 
Inclining  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar 
And  leaning  upon  the  border  of  Moab." 

This  poem  is  thus  seen  to  be  nearly  or  quite  contem- 
poraneous with  Israel's  march  along  the  region  thus 
described ;  for  such  language  is  the  reminiscence  of  an 
eyewitness.  The  next  fragment  is  the  famous  ^  Song  of 
the  Well "  (vs.  17, 18),  which  also  is  probably,  though  less 
certainly,  an  actual  reminiscence.  The  third  and  longest 
is  not  quite  intelligible.  It  may,  as  Meyer  maintains,^  have 
had  reference  originally  to  a  victory  gained  by  Northern 
Israel  over  Moab,  and  have  been  transferred  by  E  through 
a  misunderstanding  to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  history  of 
the  first  two  fragments,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  been 
as  follows.  They  were  composed  by  poets  or  minstrels 
of  the  time.  They  were  recited  by  fhapsodists  till,  at 
some  unknown  date,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  David,  they, 
with  other  poems  of  the  early  wars  of  Israel,  were  col- 
lected into  a  "book."  Next  they  were  incorporated  by 
E  into  his  historical  work.     Characteristic  of  their  time 

1  ZATW.  1, 130 1  (1881). 
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of  production  is  the  title  of  the  last  collection  of  the  period 
when  Jehovah  was  a  ^^  man  of  war "  (§  890 ;  cf .  1  Sam. 
xviii.  17;  xxv.  28), 

§  895.  The  remaining  poems  and  poetic  fragments 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch  have  little  or  no  material  of 
Mosaic  times.  The  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii. 
and  xxiv.)  are  of  admirable  dramatic  effect  as  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  a  heathen  seer  of  Fethor;  but  they  no 
more  lend  themselves  to  a  theory  of  literal  interpretation 
than  does  the  psalm  of  Jonah,  composed  according  to  the 
rules  of  Hebrew  rhythm  and  parallelism  in  the  ^^  sheol " 
of  the  great  fish.  They  were,  moreover,  a  striking  lesson 
to  outside  nations,  as  well  as  to  Israel,  of  the  guardian 
care  of  Jehovah  over  his  own  people  in  spite  of  all  the 
forces  that  threatened  to  destroy  them.  The  whole  story 
is  the  outcome  of  various  traditions  based  upon  an  histor^ 
leal  episode  (Mio.  vi.  5)  of  which  the  central  feature  was 
that  the  king  of  Moab  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  an  alien 
soothsayer^  to  bring  misfortune  upon  Israel  during  its 
march  upon  Canaan.  The  character  of  the  poems  them- 
selves indicates  that  even  the  oldest  stratum  (xxiv. 
17-19)  can  scarcely  have  originated  before  the  time  of 
David,  who  was  the  conqueror  of  both  Moab  and  Edom. 

§  896.  We  naturally  look  for  some  contemporary 
record  of  the  struggle  of  Israel  for  the  possession  of 
Canaan.  But  at  least  the  early  history  of  that  struggle 
has  left  no  direct  literary  memorial,  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  poem  or  poetical  fragment  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Joshua  in  connection  with  his  great  victory  over  the  five 
kings  of  the  **  Amorites"  (Josh.  x.  12).  That  this  adju- 
ration to  the  sun  and  moon,  or  its  substance,  was  uttered 
during  some  noted  encounter  with  formidable  enemies  is 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  misunderstood  by 
its  later  editors,  and  interpreted  to  mean  tliat  the  sun  and 

1  That  the  narrative  is  composite  and  assigns  more  than  one  residence 
to  Balaam  is  now  generally  admitted.  For  details  of  orittdsm  sm  tfa« 
article  '*  Balaam  '*  in  £B.  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
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moon  actually  stood  still  until  the  issue  of  the  battle  was 
decided.^  According  to  the  context  of  a  later  date  the 
verse  is  taken  from  the  "  Book  of  Jashar"  (§  906  f.). 

§  897.  Of  the  later  stage  of  the  conflict  with  the 
Canaanites  a  memorial  has  been  left  which  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  gems  of  all  Oriental  literature.  The 
"Song  of  Deborah"  (Jud.  v.)  is  by  many  critics 
thought  to  be  the  earliest  Hebrew  composition  extant. 
Though  BO  much  as  this  cannot  be  conceded,  it  will  be 
agpreed  that  it  bears  more  numerous  marks  than  does  any 
supposed  earlier  composition  of  being  the  work  of  an  eye 
or  ear  witness.  Its  relation  to  the  political  and  social 
development  of  Israel  has  already  been  dwelt  upon 
(§  479  f.)i  and  it  has  also  been  shown  (§  879)  how  it 
throws  light  upon  the  cultural  progress  of  the  people  as 
well.  From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  history,  it  is 
clear  that  it  obviously  cannot  be  the  first  important  pro- 
dtietion  of  its  kind^  much  less  the  first  considerable  poem 
generally.  In  it  we  see  the  lyric  poetry  of  war  and 
patriotism  brought  to  perfection.  Its  treatment  of  the 
theme  from  so  many  standpoints  and  with  reference  to 
£k>'  many  national  interests  is  of  itself  a  mark  of  long  ex- 

^  The  miflUke  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  misinterpretation  of  ei-«, 
which  does  not  mean  **  stand  still»^*  but  **  be  silent,"  then ''  cease ''  (Lam. 
ii.  18 ;  Ps.  XXXV.  15),  here  naturally  to  cease  ahiniDg.  The  Hebrews  were 
praying  for  darkness,  not  for  light ;  and  the  prayer  was  answered  by  the. 
coming  on  of  a  great  tempest  (v.  11).  It  may  be  added  in  support  of  this 
view  (1)  that  both  sun  and  moon  are  appealed  to,  of  coarM  M  represent* 
ing  ^le  light-giving  forces  generally ;  (2)  that  the  staying  ef  thf  mooa  would 
not  add  to  the  light  of  any  day,  however  much  prolonged ;  (3)  that  the 
appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  with  the  sun  is  an  exceptional 
occurrence.  We  have  to  deal  here  not  with  meteotx)logy  or  astronomy, 
but  with  popular  poetry.  How  natural  this  metaphorical  use  ot  being 
*^  silent "  is  may  be  seen  in  Samson  AgonU^s^  1*  86--S8 : 

"  The  ann  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon 
When  she  deserts  tlie  night," 

a  panage  imitated  by  Milton  from  Dante,  Inferno,  L  50?  ^'^  Where  the 
sun  in  silence  rests,^*  and  V.  80 :  *'  Where  light  was  silent  all  *'  (Cary). 
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perienoe  ill  literary  composition.  The  song  i«,  in  fiici,  a 
literary  consummation,  like  the  poems  of  Homer.  Here 
we  may  learn  too  that  we  are  to  judge  of  ancient  society 
by  what  it  has  itself  to  tell  us  of  its  possibilities  and 
aehievements^  and  not  according  to  criteria  drawn  from 
the  more  familiar  conditions  of  modern  life.  Thus  we 
see  that  a  people  may  have  deteloped  itself  greatly  along 
certain  lines  of  art  and  reflection,  while  it  may  be  yery 
rude  and  backward  in  other  matters  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  first  essentials  of  morals  atid  civilization. 

§  898.  Having  learned  that  the  period  of  the  judges 
was  not  much  more  than  a  century  in  duration,  we  find 
tluvt  there  was  no  long  abatement  in  the  cultivation  of 
lyrio  poetry.  In  the  restless,  unsettled  times  that  inter-: 
vened  till  the  accession  of  David,  there  was  nothing  to 
provoke  any  other  sort  of  composition,  and  in  the  events 
of  the  period  there  was  much  to  encourage  the  continue 
ance  of  an  art  and  habit  -already  become  national.  Nothing 
composed  before  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  has  been 
preserved ;  Tout  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  poetic  tradi- 
tion was  maintained.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  it 
should  die  out  as  long  as  there  were  sacred  festal  assem- 
blies, gatherings  of  the  clans,  and  yearly  family  reunions^ 
witb  their  minstrels  and  bards.  Hence  we  cannot  consider 
David's  elegy  over  the  dead  king  and  his  much^loved  eon 
(2  Sam.  i.  1&-27)  as  anything  singular  of  its  kind.  ltd 
preservation  indeed  implies  that  it  was  but  one  of  a  class 
of  compositions  prized  and  cherished  by  the  people  at  larger 
In  a  word,  tliis  poem,  with  its  symmetrical  structure  and 
fine  sense  of  proportion,  introduces  us  to  an  estabUshed 
poetical  literature. 

§  899.  David's  lament  brings  us,  indeed,  very  near  to 
the  time  of  the  first  self-conscious  literary  movement^ 
resulting  in  the  collecting  and  editing  of  poems  already 
current.  In  his  time  there  first  came  a  direct  provocation 
to  ihJM  epoch-making  enterprise.  We  may  explain  by 
refening  onoe  more  to  the  art  of  writing.     As  we  have 
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said  (§  881),  its  use,  even  when  widely  extended,  does  not 
make  a  literature,  beoause  literature  does  not  imply  writ- 
ing, but  merely  circulation.  Business  documents  may 
and  usually  do  exist  mainly  for  individuals.  They  are 
mere  memoranda,  whose  use  and  reference  lie  outside  the 
writings  themselves.  But  the  material  of  literature, 
whether  poems  or  national  records,  has  its  interest  in 
itself.  We  are  taken  by  it  out  of  the  region  of  calcula- 
tion and  routine,  into  the  world  of  sentiment  and  reflec- 
tion, from  the  outward  adjustments  of  society  to  the  move- 
ment and  expression  of  its  inner  life.  And  the  interest  in 
it  is  not  that  of  individuals  or  parties,  but  of  a  commun* 
ity.  In  a  word,  literature  is  publication,  and  publication 
implies  a  public.  The  first  condition  then  is  that  there 
must  be  a  considerable  circle  of  people  interested  in  the 
matter  in  hand ;  that  is  to  say,  a  circle  wider  than  and 
somewhat  different  from  the  gatherings  which  were  wont 
to  be  entertained  by  the  reciters  of  songs  or  ^  sayings " 
(Ohtfifin  Num.  xxi.  27). 

§  900.  How  was  such  a  public  created?  Obviously  by 
those  events  and  ideas  which  left  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  impression,  or,  in  other  words,  which  were  felt 
to  have  most  to  do  with  the  vital  interests  of  Israel. 
Whatever  commemorated  these  events  and  ideas  became 
precious  and  inalienable.  The  more  closely  the  clans  and 
tribes  were  drawn  together  and  became  animated  by  a 
common  cause  and  a  common  impulse,  the  more  they 
learned  to  prize  and  cling  to  the  traditions  and  monu- 
ments of  their  common  history.  Chief  limong  these 
memorials  were  the  song^  and  .stories  of  the  eventful 
past,  and  it  is  to  what  was  inspiring  in  them,  by  being 
genuinely  and  passionately  Israelitish,  that  their  preserva- 
tion was  due.  They  were  thus  at  once  bonds  and  sym- 
bols ^f  a  growing  nationality.  But  as  long  as  there  was 
division  of  interest  or  action,  with  a  multiplicity  of  sanc- 
tuaries and  other  trysting  places,  popular  tales  and  poems 
were  not  apt  to  circulate  widely  and  thus  become  th« 
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common  property  of  many  people.  Hence  it  was  that 
only  what  was  strongest  and  best,  and  but  little  of  that, 
survived  the  strife  and  separation  of  the  days  of  the 
judges  or  the  unsettlement  and  confusion  of  the  transi- 
tion period  of  the  early  monarchy.  But  with  the  con- 
summation of  a  united  Israel,  under  the  sway  of  David, 
came  not  merely  the  opportunity,  but  the  inner  necessity 
of  a  publication  in  documentary  form  of  those  traditions 
which  consciously  and  in  a  very  real  sense  justified  the 
claim  of  Israel  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah. 

§  901.  Add  to  this  that  in  David's  time  there  was 
introduced  the  practice  of  official  and  professional  writ- 
ing which  must  have  gr^tly  promoted  the  collection  of 
literary  relics.  The  king's  secretaries  now  for  the  first 
time  registered  contemporary  events  of  national  signifi- 
cance (§  522).  What  more  natural  than  that  another 
guild  of  scribes  should  grow  up  whose  task  it  was  to 
engross  and  preserve  the  records  of  the  past?  Not  only 
so,  but  the  same  writers  would  soon  be  employed  to  indite 
and  transcribe  the  otig^nal  utterances  of  the  singers  and 
orators  of  the  time  and  whatever  contemporary  produc- 
tion was  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  Between  the 
professional  minstrel,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  and  tlie 
professional  chronicler  and  poet,  there  must  needs  inter* 
vene  the  professional  scribe. 

§  902.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  material.  A  gifted 
people  just  arrived  at  national  self -consciousness,  and  with 
an  inspiring  poetic  tradition  behind  it,  could  not  fail  to 
give  proof  of  its  new  attainments  and  powers,  as  the  tree 
must  attest  its  maturity  by  the  bearing  of  fruit.  Fresh 
subjects  suggested  themselves  as  the  themes  of  poetry. 
Even  the  new  kingly  order  in  the  state  deepened  the 
significance  of  Israel's  vocation.  Such  a  tragedy  as  the 
life  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  could  not  have  been 
enacted  before  on  any  arena  of  Israel's  history,  and  its  catas- 
trophe must  have  moved  many  susceptible  souls  to  pity 
and  terror,  of  which  the  deepest  and  strongest  expression 
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has  survived  in  David's  lament.  Then  there  were  the 
great  events  of  the  time,  transacted  on  a  scale  such  as 
Israel  never  knew  before  or  after  the  redemption  of  the 
land  from  the  Philistines  :  the  reunion  of  all  Israel  under 
the  warrior-statesman-poet  who  had  long  been  the  hope 
of  the  nation ;  the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  peoples ; 
the  promise^  however  illusory,  of  lasting  prosperity  and 
peace.  And  the  very  troubles  that  dashed  the  fair  hori- 
zon with  a  gloom  that  was  never  lifted  impressed  the 
imagination  and  moved  to  utterances  of  sympathy  and 
grief.  Of  such  a  kind  was  the  rebellion  of  Absalom 
and  his  death,  which  again  evoked  a  lament  from  David 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  33),  whose  distinction  it  was  to  pronounce 
the  most  moving  of  all  elegies  over  the  noblest  of  friends 
and  the  most  ignoble  of  sons.^ 

§  908.  The  mention  of  David's  elegies  suggests  culti- 
vation of  a  type  of  composition  previously  unknown.  I 
mean  that  which  dealt  with  the  fates  of  individuals  instead 
of  the  fates  of  the  nation  or  of  the  community.  It  was 
again  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  which  prepared  the 
way  for  this  enrichment  of  the  literature  of  Israel  with 
the  oldest  and  most  essential  portions  of  Judges  and 
Samuel.  The  fortunes  of  no  man  less  than  a  national 
leader  could  excite  an  interest  wide  enough  to  create  for 
itself  the  public  which  is  necessary  for  a  literature.  It  is 
this  that  has  given  its  special  interest  to  the  parable  of 
Nathan  with  regard  to  the  appalling,  yet  kingly,  crime  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xii.  1  ff.).  Observe,  moreover,  how  many 
features  and  standpoints  of  interest  are  presented  in  the 
personal  history  of  David  and  his  court,  which  did  not  fail 
to  play  their  part  in  the  narratives  of  a  somewhat  later 
time,  the  prose  epics  of  ancient  Israel  (§  918  f.). 

§  904.  We  can  scarcely  suppose,  however,  that  the 
actual  coUacting  of  writings  on  any  large  scale  began 

1  Compare  also  the  pathos  of  his  poetical  lament  over  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ilL  83  1).  Translate  freely:  '* Should  Abner  die  an  ignoUe 
dMith?** 
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•         * ^ 

under  David.  GoUectioa  follows  publication^  and  there 
waj9  then  hardly  enough  of  the  latter  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  gathering  up  and  arranging  the  varibus 
compositions  of  that  and  the  preceding  ages«  This  is, 
properly  speaking,  editorial  work,  which  also  involves  a 
comparison  of  texts  and  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
inherited  materials.  The  beginning  of  such  a  work  must 
be  assigned  to  the  more  expansive  and  leisurely  time  of 
King  Solomon.  There  all  the  conditions  favourable  to 
such  an  enterprise  were  present.  A  new  institution  was 
the  temple  with  its  services.  Eveiy  where  among  Semitio 
peoples  a  great  sanctuary^  was  a  centre  of  intellectual 
life  and  interest.  In  Jerjasalem  it  never  became  in  this 
way  what  it  was  in  Babylonia ;  but  we  are  more  apt  to 
underrate  than  to  overrate  its  significance  and  that 
of  the  priests,  who  through  it  became  a  guild  of  collectors 
and  compilers.  Yet  their  influence  was  for  a  time  less 
direct  than  that  of  the  poetical  school.  Tradition  ascribes 
to  Solomon  himself  the  authorship  of  lyric  poems  as  well 
as  of  proverbs  (1  K.  v.  12,  or  EV.  iv.  82).  But  this  is 
merely  an  Oriental  way  of  saying  that  he  took  the  lead 
among  a  school  or  circle  of  poets  who  were  an  ornament 
as  well  as  an  appendage  of  his  court,  and  by  whom  much 
of  his  own  reputed  wisdom  was  loyally  contributed.  Thus 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Jerusalem  of 
his  time  there  was  much  intellectual  activity,  stimulated  by 
growing  knowledge  of  the  world  without,  attained  chiefly 
through  Phcenician  and  Egyptian  trade  and  alliance. 

§  905.  It  is  probable  that  something  of  the  original 
thought  and  speech  of  this  era  has  been  preserved  to  the 
latest  times.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  prophecies  of  Balaam  (§  895).  Far  more  important 
is  the  great  historical  poem  known  as  the  ^*  Blessing  of 
Jacob,"  a  survey  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  final 
settlement  in  Canaan,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  patri- 
arch dying  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlix.).  The  description  is, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  quite  unique.     It  ia  a  sort 
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of  character  study,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  resume  of 
the  achievements  of  the  respective  tribes,  and  connects 
their  fortunes  with  their  outstanding  characteristics  sev- 
erally. That  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  undivided 
kingdom  is  reasonably  certain.  It  cannot  be  earlier, 
because,  while  the  tribes  are  all  mustered  and  dealt  with 
as  individuals,  they  yet  form  one  whole,  at  peace  with 
one  another  and  prosperous.  Moreover,  the  supremacy 
of  Judah  (vs.  8-12)  was  not  gained  till  the  time  of  David. 
It  cannot  be  later,  for  such  a  poem  is  inconceivable  after 
the  schism,  and  especially  after  the  outljring  tribes  had 
been  in  whole  or  in  part  lost  to  Israel.^ 

§  906.  It  is  also  probiEible  that  we  owe  to  Solomon's 
scribes  the  compilation  of  the  two  books  already  cited,  the 
"Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah"  and  the  "Book  of  Jashar,'* 
the  one  being  apparently  a  collection  of  poems  celebrating 
the  triumphs  of  Jehovah  the  "man  of  war"  (§  894)  as  cham- 
pion of  his  people  Israel,  up  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
and  the  other  a  selection  of  national  poems  of  more  gen- 
eral character,  composed  after  that  event  ^  (§  896). 

§  907.  The  last  quotation  made  from  the  book  of 
Jashar  belongs  to  Solomon's  time,^  and  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  of  a  later  date.  The  fact  is  significant.  It 
is  noticeable  that  with  the  book  of  Samuel  the  poetical 
quotations  end.  The  explanation  is  that  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  under  David  and  the  unification 
of  the  tribes,  the  period  of  personal  and  family  adventure, 
the  age  of  Hebrew  romance  and  chivalry,  comes  to  an  end, 

^  ContraBt  the  ''Bleaaiog  of  Moaes''  (I)eut.  xxxiii. ;  §  936). 

3  ii Jashar^*  is  an  honorific  name  of  Israel,  of  which  ^^Jeshumn*' 
(Num.  zxiii.  10  as  amended ;  Deut.  zxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  6,  26 ;  Isa.  xliv.  2} 
is  a  diminutive.  Both  words  were  of  course  originally  appellatives :  ^*  the 
upright/^  or  rather  the  ^^  right/'  or  well  pleasing  (to  Jehovah),  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing  practically,  the  successful,  victorious  one. 

*  According  to  the  Sept.  of  1  K.  viii.  53,  which  has  a  reference  to  the 
book  in  the  reading  iv  ^ifiXltp  t^s  ufdijs.  This  has  been  conjectured  to 
stand  for  ntf^n  -^oo  *?;*,  the  last  word  having  been  turned  into  'vtn.  So 
Wellhauaen'^  Bleek's  Ei$ileUung  (4th  ed.)*  p.  236. 
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and  with  it  minstrelsy  and  rhapsody  decline.  Hence, 
when  the  historical  compilers,  working  at  a  later  time, 
gave  extracts  from  these  books,  and  quoted  other  frag- 
ments of  popular  songs  and  sayings,  they  placed  none  of 
them  later  than  the  days  of  Solomon. 

§  908.  Besides  the  poems  and  poetic  fragments  and 
sayings  above  noticed,  quite  a  number  of  others  are 
quoted  in  the  earlier  canonical  books.  Thus  we  have 
the  fine  parable  of  Jotham  (Jud.  ix.  7-15),  which  itself 
contains  expressions  in  poetic  or  rhythmic  form;  the 
lament  of  Jephthah  (Jud.  xi.  85) ;  the  riddle  of  Samson 
and  its  pendants  (Jud.  xiv.  14,  18) ;  his  exultation  after 
victory  (Jud.  xv.  16) ;  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1-10) ;  Samuel's  denunciation  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22-28);  the  popular  song  of  David's  prowess  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  7;  cf.  xxi.  11,  xxix.  5);  David's  lament  over 
Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  83  f.) ;  David's  great  triumphal  song 
(2  Sam.  xxii. ;  cf.  Ps.  xviii.);  and  his  "last  words" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  l-7).i 

§  909.  Of  these  quotations  some  are  obviously  genuine ; 
others  are  clearly  the  product  of  later  times,  such  as  the 
song  of  Hannah,  and  Samuel's  denunciation.  Others 
are  less  clearly  so,  David's  great  psalm  and  his  "  last 
words."  It  is  with  reluctance  that  any  good  son  of  the 
church  relinquishes  the  belief  in  Davidic  psalms.  But 
many  considerations  combine  to  make  such  a  belief  impos- 
sible. (1)  Those  Psalms  which  are  held  to  be  most  cer- 
tainly Davidic  show  traces  of  a  later  age.  Some  reserve 
to  David  this  same  Ps.  xviii.  (2  Sam.  xxii.)  alone. 
There  is  much  in  this  sublime  poem  to  remind  us  of 
David^s  spirit ;  but  if  the  spirit  is  David's,  the  words  and 
the  elaboration  are  scarcely  his.  A  theophany  worked 
out  in  detail  (vs.  7-17),  is  a  prophetic  idea  (Mic.  i.  ;  Hab. 
iii. ;  Ps.  1.)  to  which  David  and  his  age  were  incompetent. 
The  self -approbation  of  vs.  19-26  is  inappropriate  to  David, 

1  Add  the  sayings  of  1  Sam.  z.  12  (xix.  24),  xxiv.  13.  and  the  obacoze 
proverb  of  2  Sam.  v.  8. 
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who  with  all  his  faults  was  not  ignorant  or  forgetful  of 
them.  (2)  The  Psalms  throughout  are  not  merely  relig- 
ious, but  spiritual ;  David  was  religious  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  he  was  not  spiritual.  His  habit  of  life  (§  970  ff.) 
was  unfavourable  to  piety.  The  "  last  words  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii*  1-7),  which  are  not  a  "  psalm,"  being  too  individual 
or  autobiographical,  are  more  in  keeping  with  David's 
character,  and  the  personal  groundwork  is  undoubtedly 
his.  It  is  touching  in  its  naivete,  and  the  unadorned 
ruggedness  of  the  style  gives  it  a  flavour  of  originality, 
in  contrast  with  the  smoothness  and  harmony  of  most  of 
the  Psalms,  which  are  the  work  of  trained  disciples  of 
various  schools.  It  may  have  received  its  present  form 
as  part  of  the  collection  which  contained  the  song  of 
Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10-20)  of  three  centuries  later. 
(3)  The  time  of  David  was  unfavourable  to  psalm-mak- 
ing. Even  if  '^  psalms  "  were  the  natural  expression  of 
David's  soul  and  heart,  he  could  not  have  written  the 
canonical  Psalms  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  any  more 
than  Homer  and  his  colleagues  could  have  written  the 
Prometheus  Vinctv4  or  the  Antigone.  A  great  poet, 
such  as  David  was,  may  create  a  literary  style,  but  he 
cannot  create  a  literary  atmosphere,  much  less  a  world 
of  action  and  emotion  which  it  envelops.  The  ruling 
ideas  of  the  Psalms  are  such  conceptions  of  spiritual 
needs,  and  of  Jehovah's  power  to  satisfy  those  needs 
by  his  various  and  abounding  grace,  as  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  David's  time,  from  lack  of  education  and  experi- 
ence, could  not  have  cherished.  (4)  There  is  really  no 
biblical  tradition  to  the  effect  that  David  was  a  psalm 
writer,  the  titles  to  the  Psalms  being  unauthentic.  His- 
torically we  know  of  him  as  a  lyrical  poet  indeed,  but  as 
a  poet  of  his  time  and  circumstances,  especially  moved 
by  love  and  friendship,  and  also  as  a  minstrel  and  a 
patron  of  minstrelsy  (Amos  vi,  6), 

§  910.     The  case  would  seem  at  first  to  be  somewhat 
different  with  Solomon  and  the  Proverbs,     Apophthegms^ 
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parables,  pregnant  witty  sayings,  were  indigenous  in 
Israel,  and  even  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  national  literature 
is  so  rich  in  such  utterances  as  is  the  Bible.  This  gift 
of  proverb-making  was  shared  by  several  peoples  more 
or  less  nomadic  to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine  (cf . 
Prov.  XXX.  and  xxxi.  and  1  K.  iv.  80  f.  EV.),  whose 
genius  must  have  influenced  that  of  the  poets  and  sages 
of  Israel.  The  age  of  Solomon  was,  however,  not  the 
time  of  the  "  Wisdom  "  school  of  Biblical  literature,  which 
combined  religious  and  ethical  earnestness  with  philo* 
sophio  reflectiveness.  No  one  of  these  qualities  is  to 
be  expected  from  Solomon  and  his  colleagues,  who  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  for  practical  sagacity 
and  worldly  shrewdness.  Collections,  oral  and  written, 
of  wise  and  witty  observations,  of  parables  like  that  of 
Nathan,  and  of  fables  like  that  of  Jotham,  were  doubt- 
less made  in  Solomon's  time ;  and  the  first  collection  of 
proverbs  having  borne  his  name,  all  subsequent  ones,  of 
which  it  was  the  nucleus  and  the  occasion,  received  a 
similar  honour.  Yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that 
very  many  utterances  of  Solomon  and  his  associates  have 
been  transferred  to  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  Hebrew 
mdshdl  is  just  as  comprehensive  a  term  as  is  our  ^*  prov- 
erb," and  not  every  mdsfhdl  was  religious  or  ethical  in 
its  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  since  a  good  deal  of 
Proverbs  is  non-religious  and  non-ethical,  and  so  out  of 
harmony  with  the  object  of  the  final  collection,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  sayings  of  this  more  secular  age  were 
borne  along  by  mouth  or  pen  to  the  latest  days. 

§  911.  This  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the 
religious  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  life 
is  fundamental  to^any  rational  conception  of  the  history 
of  biblical  literature.  The  antithesis,  as  thus  made,  is 
of  course  purely  modern  and  critical.  The  Hebrews  of 
these  times  were  not  conscious  of  it.  The  sphere  of  reli'^ 
gion,  that  is,  of  association  with  Jehovah,  wbb  universal 
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within  the  limits  of  Israel.  His  operation  and  influence 
extended  to  every  domain  of  thought  and  action.  Hence, 
Jehovah  was  supposed  not  mei^ely  to  give  oracles  on  the 
outcome  of  human  enterprises :  He  was  also  the  giver  of 
wisdom  and  of  all  the  endowments  of  the  seer,  the  poet, 
the  wan'ior,  and  the  ruler.  ^  A  very  sane  and  wholesome 
belief,  it  will  be  agreed ;  but  the  point  now  to  be  made  is 
that  the  men  to  whom  canonical  literature  of  a  high  spirit- 
ual order  is  ascribed  do  not  appear  to  have  lived  within 
that  sphere  of  religious  experience  with  which  this  litera* 
ture  is  conversant.  The  time  came  at  length  when  the 
best  minds'  in  Israel  received,  enjoyed,  and  illustrated 
the  truths  that  nourish  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  they 
were  the  authors  of  that  which  really  makes  the  Old  Testa- 
ment what  it  has  been  to  the  world. 

§  912.  With  the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon  the  first 
stage  of  Hebrew  literature  reaches  its  close.  This  we 
have  called  (§  883)  the  period  of  heroic  poetry,  or  of  the 
epic  ballad.  The  reader  may  now  see  in  how  far  the  term  is 
justified.  X  It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  subjects  of 
the  compositions  are  somewhat  varied,  they  all  fall  under 
the  one  head  of  heroic  tradition.  Hence,  also^  there  is 
here  no  artistically  developed  epic'  like  the  Iliads  the 
Odyssey^  or  the  JEneid.     Yet  there  is  what  may  be  called  a 

rudimentary  epic,  a  body  of  epical  germs  and  materials, 

*        ,  ■     ■      ..  .■  ■  .. .,  ,         ■ ,    ^    . 

1  Compare  Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  ExUe  (1898),  p.  131  f. 

<  We  do  Nathan  and  other  contemporaries  of  .David  and  Solomon  in- 
justice if  we  assume  that  the  latter  were  the  highest  religious  spirits  of 
the  time.  It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  David  and  Solomon, 
the  first  successful  kings  of  Israel,  were  the  only  kings  to  whom  any 
large  portion  of  the  literature  is  ascribed.  Is  not  this  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  their  successors,  men  like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  lived  in  the 
clearer  light  of  history  ? 

'  Of  the  higher  epic  there  is  no  genuine  specimen  in  Semitic  literature. 
The  Gilgamesh  (^'Nimrod")  epic  of  the  Babylonians  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  But  there  is  abundance  of  the  ballad  epos,  which,  if  the 
artistic  genius  had  been  present,  might  have  been  organized  into  a  com- 
manding epic  poem.  Cf.  R.  G.  Moulton,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 
(1898),  p.  22»1 
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chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  heroic  ballad.  There  is  thus  a 
true  epos  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  literature,  though  it  has 
not  been  unified  and  coordinated  so  as  to  illustrate  a  single 
great  theme.  We  may  sum  up  here  by  recalling  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  litei-ature  of  this  period.  Unlike  that 
of  subsequent  stages,  it  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  circu- 
lated byword  of  mouth.  Another  distinction  is  that  it 
was  very  fragmentary.  Characteristic  also  is  the  con- 
spicuous absence  in  it  of  spiritual  religion  as  a  motive 
power  in  life  and  conduct. 

§  913.  This  last-named  distinction  would  seem  to 
mark  a  cardinal  defect.  And  yet,  from  the  earliest 
known  beginnings,  there  was  in  Hebrew  literature,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  community,  the  germ  of  the  most  powerful 
religion  which  the  world  has  felt  and  known,  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  impulse,  a  master  idea  destined  for  the 
uplifting  and  propelling  of  the  race.  Since  no  epoch  in 
history  or  literature  is  cut  off  from  a  preceding  epoch,  and 
no  people  develops  except  from  itself,  the  later  Israel 
which  we  know  of  must  have  drawn  some  deep  inspiration 
from  this  first  long  period  of  its  life  and  thought.  And 
that  which  we  find  in  it,  fitful  and  spasmodic,  it  is  true, 
—  like  the  fortune  of  the  tribes  and  the  nation,  —  and  yet 
a  vital  and  inextinguishable  force,  is  Israel's  sense  of 
Jehovah's  guardianship  and  of  its  own  destiny.  Hence, 
we  shall  not  go  far  astray  in  holding  the  most  precious  of 
the  poems  and  the  sayings  of  the  olden  time  to  have  been 
the  "Song  of  the  Exodus,"  the  "Song  of  Deborah,"  the 
"Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,"  the  "Book  of  Jashar," 
and  the  "Blessing  of  Jacob." 

§  914.  To  show  how  this  sentiment  shaped  itself 
towards  worthier  ends,  how  it  gradually  came  to  be  cher- 
ished in  its  most  vitalizing  and  potential  form,  with  an 
elevating  and  inspiring  view  of  Jehovah's  character,  is  the 
task  of  the  historian  of  Hebrew  literature.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  point  out  when  and  how  the  successive  literary 
periods  were  introduced.     The  next  determining  event 
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wa8  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  This  catastrophe  and 
the  political  condition  of  the  time  generally  were  unfavour- 
able to  poetical  composition.  But  there  was  much  to 
suggest  the  employment  of  the  new  art  of  prose  writing 
in  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  tribal  and  national  heroes 
of  the  times  nearly  preceding. 

§  915.  To  appreciate  this  new  development  we  must 
make  an  important  distinction  with  regard  to  the  use- 
ful, but  easily  misunderstood  term  ^^ national"  literature. 
While  the  whole  of  the  early  literature  may  rightly  be 
called  national,  the  inspiration  of  nationality  as  derived 
from  the  united  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  (§  900) 
was  rather  that  of  an  ideal  than  of  an  accomplished  fact. 
As  has  been  shown  already  (§  52o  f.),  it  was  only  under 
David  that  a  real  union  of  the  trilies  was  officially  fostered, 
and  even  then  nothing  more  was  actually  realized  than  a 
coalescence  of  the  northern  and  southern  divisions.  There 
was,  indeed,  for  a  time  a  national  aspiration.  But  as  far 
as  it  was  a  political  sentiment  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
pre-regal  rather  than  of  the  regal  period.  And  after  the 
division  whatever  there  was  of  patriotic  feeling  was  nour- 
ished only  by  the  common  worship  of  Jehovah  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  was  always  the  chief  unifying 
force  throughout  Hebrew  history. 

§  ^16.  Hence  we  find  (1)  that  in  the  subsequent  lit- 
erature the  history  of  Israel  is  viewed  from  different 
standpoints,  according  as  the  writer  belongs  to  the  north- 
ern or  southern  kingdom;  (2)  that  much  of  the  history- 
making  consists  of  reminiscences  of  tribal  or  sectional 
conditions ;  (3)  that  when  the  undivided  kingdom  bulks 
largely  in  the  literature  it  is  more  or  less  idealized ;  (4)  that 
the  national  idea,  if  cherished  at  all,  is  cherished  by  those 
who  are  most  concerned  for  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  the  whole  of  Israel;  (5)  that  the  insistence  on 
this  idea  necessarily  involves  the  idealizing  of  the  king- 
dom as  it  was  once  united  under  David  —  hence  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Messianic  hope  and  ideal. 
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§  917.  We  are  now  introduced  to  the  first  conseoutive 
prose  writing  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  canonical 
books.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  central  and 
earliest  portion  of  the  book  of  Judges  (ii.  6-xvi.)i  was 
the  product  of  a  time  not  much  later  than  the  disruption. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  local  rulers  who 
kept  order,  in  their  several  districts,  between  the  time  of 
the  settlement  and  the  kingdom  (§  187  ff.).  The  recol- 
lections of  their  actions  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear  and 
vivid.  There  is  least  adherence  to  the  literal  style  of 
narrative  in  the  history  of  Samson  (ch.  xiii.-xvi.)^  which 
is  a  separate,  elaborate  story  of  the  purely  heroic  type. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  suffice  to  show  that  the 
tales  were  gathered  and  published  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, remote  from  the  scene  of  Samson's  exploits.  Bu^ 
the  way  in  which  Judah  is  elsewhere  ignored,  and  is  here 
referred  to  only  as  contributing  a  single  champioa,^  puta 
the  mattei*  beyond  a  doubt.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
the  popular  stories  of  David's  career,  which  were  bo  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  were  matched 
by  the  collectoi's  of  titiditional  tales  with  reminiscences  of 
the  great  deeds  of  the  northern  leaders. 

§  918.  That  the  composition  of  these  stories  in  their 
first  published  form  is  separated  by  a  considerable  inter- 
val fi'om  that  of  the  preceding  cycle,  appears  plainly  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  written  in  simple  prose,  and  that 

1  That  is,  apart  from  the  song  of  Deborah  (§  897)  and  the  phrases 
Introductory  to  each  section,  -mth  other  additions  by  the  Deuteronomic 
compiler  (§  1861),  for  whose  agency  here  see  Driver,  /nir.,  and  Moore, 
Comfnentary  on  Judges^  pp.  xix  S.,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  these 
works.  Moore  dates  the  older  of  the  twd  sources,  which  he  identities 
(after  Schrader,  Stade,  and  Budde)  with  J  and  E  respectively,  in  the  first 
hali  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  This  is  probably  too  late  to  afford  a  con- 
nection with  tlia  stream  of  living  tradition  which  comprises  the  narrativie 
of  the  greater  judges. 

3  Perhaps  the  story  of  Samson  is  introduced  from  the  desire  to  give 
aome  place  (of.  Ui.  31)  to  the  wars  with  the  rhilistines,  which  were  so 
important  in  Jsraera  history,  and  in  which  the  northern  tribes  played  no 
very  distinguished  part. 
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the  style  is  already  that  of  classic  narrative  Hebrew. 
From  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  heroic  style  gener- 
ally we  must,  however,  assign  this  main  part  of  Judges 
to  the  period  of  the  prose  epic  or  "  heroic  prose  "  (§  883). 
That  a  prosaic  garb  was  adopted  instead  of  a  poetical  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  age  was  prosaic.  The  land  was 
troubled;  but  it  was  not  excited,  only  perplexed  and 
baffled.  The  old  ideals  were  shattered ;  and,  especially  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  pressing  problems  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  readjustment  left  no  room  for  the  play  of  the 
genius  of  romance.  We  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
the  song  of  Deborah  alone  is  given  in  the  poetic  form^ 
that  the  narratives  were  of  later  composition. 

§  919.  Of  kindred  style  and  origin  is  the  story  of 
David's  reign  and  his  pei*sonal  life  as  king,  which  was 
composed  in  Jerusalem,  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  tales  of  the  judges.  This  narrative  embraces 
almost  all  of  2  Sam.  v.-vit.  and  ix.-xx.  It  is  an  exti-aor- 
dinarily  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  memorable  kingly  lives.  A  distinct  work 
is  the  history  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.  1-16,  xi.,  xiii.,  xiv.). 
Some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  time  and  place  of  the 
origin  of  this  section.  Yet  the  freshness  and  natui-alness 
of  the  narrative,  and  its  presentation  of  the  older  view  of 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  a  necessary 
movement  approved  by  Jehovah  (ctr,  ISam.  viii.  and  xii.), 
point  to  a  comparatively  early  date.  More  doubtful  is  the 
position  of  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  David,  within 
which  the  Jerusalem  court  history  has  been  imbedded,  the 
whole  running  from  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  2  K.  ii.  The  refer- 
ence to  "kings  of  Judah"  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6  would  seem 

^  The  sayings  of  Samson  (Jud.  xiv.  14,  IS ;  xv.  10)  are  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  narrative.  Yet  they  are  significant  as  illustrating  the  point 
made  above  as  to  the  special  character  of  the  tradition  and  story  of 
Samson.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  only  in  the  old  heroic  epos  that  the 
characters  speak  poetically.  So  in  the  wisdom  fables  of  India,  (Hito- 
pade9a,  Panchatantra,  etc.),  the  narrative  is  prose,  while  the  speakers  talk 
in  verse. 
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to  bring  the  time  pretty  well  down  below  the  disruption. 
It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  absence  of  partiality  for 
either  of  the  kings  or  for  the  institution  of  the  kingdom 
points  to  a  later  period.  We  must  content  ourselves 
meanwhile  with  claiming  for  the  firat  half  century  after 
the  schism  the  history  of  Saul  and  the  Jerusalem  biog- 
raphy of  David  as  king.  Of  somewhat  later  date  is  the 
story  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  iv.-vi.),  cen- 
tering in  Shiloh  and  its.  sanctuary,  and  composed  in 
northern  Israel. 

§  920.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  different  order  of 
composition,  the  first  "Book  of  the  Covenant,"  contained 
in  Ex.  XX.  22-xxiii.  Most  critics  assign  the  work  to  the 
great  E  document  (§  928  ff.).  But  E  was  probably  not 
its  first  compiler:  it  bears  the  mark  of  a  prior  juridical 
codification.  Much  of  its  contents,  therefore,  is  of  older 
date,  how  old  we  cannot  say.  In  any  case  it  is  a  mistake 
to  make  the  time  of  David  the  absolute  terminus  a  quo  ;  ^ 
for  the  period  of  the  judges  was  one  in  which  the  establish- 
ing of  precedents  -("statutes")  for  new  conditions  and 
emergencies  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The  laws  repre- 
sent the  growth  of  a  simple  pastoral  and  especially  agri- 
cultural jurisprudence,  and  the  absence  of  regulations 
concerning  the  special  relations  of  city  life  show  that  the 
bulk  of  them  were  formulated,  or  at  least  practised,  before 
the  monarchy.  They  are  of  priceless  value,  not  simply 
for  the  legislation  itself,  but  also  for  the  proof  they  afford 
that  Israel  was  not  a  wholly  ill-regulated  society  under 
the  judges.^  Now,  if  such  laws  existed  long  before  their 
final  compilation,  should  they  not  be  treated  like  the  heroic 
poetry  as  the  literary  records  of  earlier  times  ?    No ;  for 

1  As  te  done  by  Comill,  Einl.^  (1896),  p.  69. 

3  The  book  of  Judges  is  a  Teminder  that  the  Hebrew  historical  narra* 
tive  is  selective  and  dramatically  one-«ided  and  extreme.  Critics  have 
thought  that  in  my  sketch  of  a  well-to-do  householder  of  the  later  period 
of  the  judges  (§  603  £f . )  I  have  transferred  to  this  time  the  conditions  of 
a  later  age.  But  I  avowedly  chose  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  class,  and 
bis  environment  is  not  pictured  in  the  brightest  colours. 
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laws  were  not  "literature"  (cf.  §  899).  They  were  not 
published  even  by  word  of  mouth  at  the  time  of  their 
first  observance  (cf .  §  882).  They  were  customs,  usages, 
prescriptions,  which  for  ages  needed  no  outward  authen- 
tication. The  several  courts  which  put  them  in  force, 
whether  of  elders,  judges,  or  priests  of  the  local  sanctu- 
aries (§  486  flf.),  were  themselves  the  embodiment  of  law 
or  "direction,"  as  representatives  of  Jehovah;  and  it  was 
only  some  higher  or  wider  necessity  that  led  to  their 
collection  and  publication. 

§  921.  Moreover,  the  laws  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  a 
digest  or  abstmct  of  the  best  rules  of  procedure  written  in 
thcf  terse  and  business-like  form  that  befits  an  age  devoid 
6t  preachere  and  moralists,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
their  successor,  the  Deuteronomio  code.  Yet  we  must 
make  a  distinction.  Those  laws  that  were  really  practi- 
cal and  operative  do  not  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  document. 
There  is  at  least  one  other  large  element  comprii^ing  prin- 
ciples and  appeals  in  the  guise  of  ordinances.  Thus  we 
have  the  commands  not  to  wrong  or  oppress  a  "stranger" 
(xxii.  21 ;  cf .  §  552),  not  to  afflict  a  widow  or  orphan 
(v.  22),  followed  by  reasons  grounded  in  the  will  (or  the 
character)  of  Jehovah  (of.  vs.  26  f.);  and  these  are  not 
coordinate  with  the  preceding  enactments.  They  are 
rather  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  long  hortatory 
appendix  (xxiii.  20-88). 

§  922.  This  combination  is  striking.  What  does  it 
imply?  Two  general  explanations  are  possible.  The 
object  of  the  publication  was  either  literary  and  educative 
or  else  it  was  intended  as  an  authoritative  manual  with 
official  sanction.  In  the  one  case  the  compiler  and  editor 
was  one  of  a  guild  or  class  of  thinkers  and  writers  imbued 
with  high  patriotic  and  religious  aims.  In  the  other 
case  the  instigators  were  the  king  and  nobles.  At  first 
sight  the  latter  view  is  the  more  plausible,  for  the  aim 
of  the  publication  seems  a  practical  one.  On  account  of 
the  apparent  influence  of  £,  we  then  actually  think  of  the 
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northern  kingdom  (§  980) ;  and  the  era  of  reconstruotion 
and  readjustment  under  Omri  (§  212)  seems  a  suitable 
occasion.^  But  a  closer  view  makes  the  other  hypothesis 
seem  more  tenable.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  too 
advanced  ethically  and  religiously  for  that  era  or  any 
proximate  date.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  defec* 
tive  character  of  the  narrative  accounts  of  these  times,  it 
remains  certain  (cf.  §  979  ff.)  that  the  religion  and  morality 
of  the  leading  men  in  either  kingdom  were  still  below  the 
stage  of  theory  and  propagandism;  and  the  publication  of 
the  code  in  its  complete  form  under  their  auspices  is 
therefore  highly  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sen« 
timental,  non*practical  sections  were  superadded  for  a  pur 
pose.  They  are  already  beyond  tlie  scope  and  intent  d 
the  effective  statutes  which,  as  has  been  shown,  ^  are 
merely  the  best  jurisprudence  of  a  simple,  half-patriarcha 
society,  and  not  necessarily  the  outcome  of  except iona. 
moral  and  religious  sentiments.  In  fact,  as  will  appeal 
in  the  more  obvious  case  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  legislation  as  published  never  had  statutory  validity 
or  a  directly  practical  purpose.  It  was  intended  to  con* 
nect  the  highest  law  and  justice  of  the  day  with  the 
fountain  of  law  and  justice,  Jehovah  the  true  God  of  Israel. 
Hence  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  all-important  point 
where  we  can  find  the  higher  principle  of  life  and  thought 
in  active  operation.  For  this  we  must  turn  to  the  two 
great  works  J  and  E. 

§  923.  J  and  E  are  the  somewhat  vague  and  mystical, 
but  convenient  designation  of  the  remains  of  two  documents 
found  interwoven  with  one  another  in  the  Hexateuoh. 
They  were,  when  complete,  two  histories  (to  use  tlie 
modem  term)  of  Israel,  from  the  earliest  times  till  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.     Neither  of  them  appears  to  have 

been  originally  a  single  composition,  and  each  of  them 

I  ■  .  ... 

1  Or,  if  the  treatise  be  assigned  (less  reasonably)  to  J  and  the  kio^ 
4am  of  Jndabf  we  will  naturally  think  of  the  reformation  of  Asa  (1 K.  xv. ). 
s  (Bee  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC.a  p.  340fL 
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shows  evidence  of  growth  and  of  intenial  combination  and 
adjustment.  Moreover,  each  of  them  had  taken  up  into 
itself,  at  least  by  the  time  it  assumed  its  final  form,  some 
of  the  compositions  already  mentioned  in  our  survey;  thus 
it  is  probably  E  that  contains  the  first  ^^  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant" just  spoken  of;  while  J  has,  among  other  things, 
the  oldest  traditions  of  Israel  and  the  race  generally. 
They  were,  however,  combined  in  one  complete  and  sepa- 
rate work  (J  E)  before  the  publication  of  Deuteronomy. 
They  are  marked  off  by  striking  characteristics  from  P, 
with  which  they  have  many  topics  in  common*  More 
properly,  P  is  marked  off  plainly  from  them  as  the  product 
of  a  different  movement  and  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
a  much  later  age.  J  and  E  have  strong  mutual  resem- 
blances and,  although  produced  within  different  enyiron- 
ments,  are  evidently  the  result  of  the  same  or  closely 
associated  literary  and  religious  impulses.  Yet  the  dif- 
ferences in  points  of  view  and  in  purpose  are  so  real  and 
important  that  no  single  term,  except  the  very  general 
phrase  "prophetic  histories,"  has  been  devised  to  describe 
them.  This  designation  distinguishes  them  from  the 
priestly  document  (P),  and  also  implies  that  they  were 
completed,  if  not  entirely  compiled,  in  the  age  of  the  great 
prophets,  and  embody  some  distinctively  prophetic  ideas. 
§  924.  J,  however,  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
prophetic  spirit  that  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  it 
alone.  Its  chief  outward  mark  is  its  use  of  the  name 
Yahwe  (Jehovah)  for  the  Divine  Being  from  the  begin- 
ning, while  E  is  equally  consistent  in  the  employment  of 
Elohim;  hence  the  term  Yahwistic  or  Jehovistic  applied 
to  the  document  and  the  writer  as  distinguished  from 
Elohistic.  To  the  combined  history  in  the  Pentateuch 
drawn  from  J,  E,  and  P,^  J  furnishes  the  most  continuous 


1  Naturally  authorities  differ  with  regard  to  the  assignment  of  many 
passages  to  their  sources,  but  these  passages  are  seldom  of  great  length 
or  Importance,  and  a  presentation  of  the  results  of  criticism  is  quite  feasi- 
ble and  very  helpful.    A  detailed  exhibition  by  chapter  and  verse  ef  the 
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story.  There  are,  indeed,  no  important  breaks  in  his  narra* 
tive,  as  far  as  the  career  of  the  main  characters  and  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  described,  though  significant  facts 
are  supplied  by  E,  even  more  than  by  P,  which  bulks  so 
much  more  largely  and  deals  more  with  institutions  and 
their  founders.  E,  indeed,  although  an  original  docu- 
ment of  immense  importance,  performs  in  our  present  text 
a  function  mainly  supplementary.  It  does  not  begin  till 
Gen.  XV.  Its  most  valuable  contributions  relate  to  the 
legislative  history  and  material. 

§  925.  A  fairly  good  idea  of  the  contents  and  spirit  of 
J  and  E  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  of  some  of  the 
topics  dealt  with  by  each  of  them  exclusively.  Thus  from 
J,  as  already  indicated  (§  885),  we  have  the  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  of  men  (as  distinguished  from 
that  of  "the  heavens  and  the  earth"  by  P).  From  him 
alone  proceeds  the  story  of  the  probation  and  fall  of  **  the 
man  "and  his  **  helpmeet,"  of  the  first  sacrifice,  the  first 
murder,  and  the  career  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  (Gen. 
ii.  4-iv.).  To  the  accounts  of  the  Flood,  the  promise  to 
Noah,  the  national  or  racial  genealogies  (Gen.  vi.-x.) 
J  and  P  have  both  contributed;  but  the  settlement  of 
Babylonia  (x.  8-12)  and  the  dispersion  thence  of 
the  human  race  (Gen.  xi.  1-9)  are  described  only  by  J. 
From  him,  too,  we  have  the  whole  narrative  of  the  rela* 
tions  of  Abraham  with  Lot  and  the  cities  of  the  Plain 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  the  romantic  story  of  the  quest  of  a 
wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.),  and  nearly  all  that  is  told 
of  the  earlier  life  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (most  of  Gen.  xxv.- 
xxvii.),  the  episode  of  Judah's  family  history  (Gen. 
xxxviii.),  and  a  large  portion,  partly  duplicated  with  E, 
of  the  story  of  Joseph,  particularly  the  actions  and  cour 

respectire  contributions  of  J,  E,  and  P  to  the  Pentatench  appears  in 
Comill,  JEinl.*  (1896),  p.  19  f.  The  analysis  of  Genesis,  Exotlas,  and 
Numbers,  with  a  discussion,  is  given  by  Driver,  Intr.^  (1897),  pp.  14-17, 
22-24,  28-32,  60-69.  Leviticus  is  universally  given  entire  to  P,  and 
nothing  of  Deuteronomy  is  credited  to  any  of  the  three. 
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versations  in  whioh  Judah  takes  part.  The  Blessing  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  2-27)  was  inserted  by  J  (§  905).  In 
Exodus,  as  a  whole,  J  is  less  prominent  than  either  £  or  P. 
He  is  most  largely  represented  in  the  account  of  the  pre* 
liminaries  to  the  migration  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  flight.^ 
But  in  Numbers,  whioh  is  mainly  an  institutional  and 
statistical  book,  both  J  and  E  are  overshadowed  by  P. 
When  they  appear  it  is  usually  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
parts  of  the  combined  narrative  (J  E).  From  them  come 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  Numbers:  Hobab's  guid- 
ance of  Israel,  the  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Taberah, 
the  appointment  of  seventy  elders,  and  the  complaint  of 
Aaron  and  Miriam  against  Moses  (chs.  x.  29-xii.)^  and 
the  strictly  historical  or  narrative  portion  of  the  book 
between  the  departure  from  Kadesh  Barnea  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  two  and  a  half  tiibes  east  of  the  Jordan, 
including  the  extracts  from  ancient  poems  and  the  episode 
of  Balaam  (chs.  xx.-xxv.  6,  and  most  of  ch.  xxxii.).*  In 
the  book  of  Joshua,  which,  as  part  of  an  original  Hexa- 
teuch,  is  properly  an  appendix  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  in 
which  the  distinction  of  the  sources  is  veiy  difficult  to 
make,^  J  E  is  to  be  taken  as  practically  one  document, 
comprising  most  of  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(chs.  i.-xii.)/  while  the  account  of  its  allotment  among 
the  tribes  (chs.  xiii.-xxiv.)  is  chiefly  the  work  of  P. 

§  926.  The  most  important  contributions  of  E  may 
be  summarily  indicated:  an  esseiitial  part  of  Abraham's 
vision  of  Israel's  possession  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xv.,  not 
easily  separable  from  J),  the  exposure  of  Sarah  at  Gerar, 
the  expulsion  and  relief  of  Hagar,  the  covenant  at  Beer- 
sheba,   the  trial  of   Abraham's  faith   (Gen.   xx.-xxii.). 


^  See  below  (§  026)  what  is  said  of  £  in  this  connection. 
'  Ch.  xii.  is  generally  thought  to  belong  to  E. 

'  Ch.  xxiv.  probably  belongs  mainly  to  J,  and  chs.  xxi.-xxiii.  to  E. 
*  Cf.  Cornill,  EinU  p.  80  f. 

^  Very  important,  however,  are  the  Deuterononiic  additions,  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  ch.  1.  and  frequent  later  insertions;  see  Drlyer,  p.  104  fL 
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Jacob's  Ti8ion  and  vow  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  11  ft.), 
the  ascription  of  Jacob's  prosperity  to  divine  providence, 
the  flight  of  Jacob  and  bis  wives  from  Laban,  and  the 
covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (moat  of  ch.  xxxi.), 
Jacob's  renunciation  of  "strange  gods,"  and  his  second 
visit  to  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-8),  and  the  death  of  Rachel 
(Gen.  xxxv.  16-20),  large  portions  of  the  story  of 
Joseph,^  Jacob's  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen. 
xlviii.),  Joseph's  formal  forgiveness  of  his  brethren,  and 
his  death  (Gen.  1.  16  flf.).  In  Exodus  comes  first  E's  ver- 
sion *  of  the  events  leading  to  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
apparently  resting  on  a  distinct  tiudition  and  enhancing 
the  providential  character  of  the  deliverance  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  feebleness  and  dependence  of  Isiivel  and  the 
haughty  sternness  of  Pharaoh.  E  inserts,  also,  the  song 
of  the  Exodus  (§  890),  He  alone  tells  of  the  contest 
with  Amaiek  (ch.  xvii.)  and  the  attempt  to  oi*ganize  the 
tribes  on  an  administrative  principle  (Ex.  xviii. ;  cf. 
§465  ff.).  He  is  the  principal  source  of  what  is  told 
of  the  primary  Sinaitic  legislation  —  its  preliminaries 
(ch.  xix.),  the  Decalogue  (ch.  xx. ;  §  892),  the  first  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (chs.  xxi.-xxiii. ;  §  920),  the  narrative  of 
the  golden  calf,  and  the  appointment  of  Joshua  as  min- 
ister to  Moses  (chs.  xxxii.  1-xxxiii.  11).^  Of  E  in 
Numbers  and  Joshua  enough  for  our  present  purpose  has 
been  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  poetical  extracts  in  Num.  xxi.  (§  894)  or  the 
"Blessing  of  Moses  "  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  (§  986). 

1  For  a  skUfnl  exhibition  of  the  points  of  difference,  with  a  citation  of 
the  paasages  aasignable  to  each  of  the  gources,  see  Driver,  pp.  17-19. 

2  Developed  by  Bacon  in  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Eyodtis  (1894),  fol- 
lowing up  his  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (1890-1893). 
His  analysis  shows  the  antithesis  between  J  and  E  to  be  much  greater 
than  had  been  supposed.  J,  for  example,  makes  Israel  in  Egypt  to  have 
been  prosperous,  socially  important,  and  numerous. 

«  The  remainder  of  this  legislative  section  (xxxiii.  12-3nntiv.  28)  is  an 
intricate  combination  of  J  and  E,  except  perhaps  the  "  Little  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  (xxxiv.  11-28),  which  is  by  most  critics  aasigned  to  J. 

r 
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§  927.  A  glance  at  the  passages  above  cited  will  reveal 
the  main  characteristics  of  J  and  £.  J  is  the  story  teller 
and  the  dramatist  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  vividness, 
selective  and  graphic  skill,  and  touching  simplicity,  he 
is  unsurpassed  in  any  literature.  He  is  at  once  the  most 
realistic  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  narrators ;  witness 
the  trembling  of  Isaac,  the  cry  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.  33  f.), 
and  the  appeal  of  Judah  (Gen.  xliv.  18  fif.).  Nothing 
human  is  alien  or  repulsive  to  him  (Gen.  xxx.  14  ff. ; 
xxxviii.);  and  he  is  equally  at  home  with  the  divine. 
Thus  he  is  the  most  anthropomorphic  of  Old  Testament 
writers  in  his  representations  of  the  Deity.  ^^  He  foihions^ 
breathes  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  plants^  places^  take%^ 
sets^  brings^  closes  up^  builds^  etc.  (Gen.  ii.  7,  8,  16,  19, 
21,  22),  and  even  walks  in  the  garden  (iii.  8.).  He  comes 
dovm  to  see  the  tower  built  by  man  and  to  confound  their 
speech  (Gen.  xi.  5,  7;  so  xviii.  21;  Ex.  iii.  8),  vi9its 
the  earth  in  visible  form  (Gen.  xviii^,  xix.),  meets  Moses 
and  seeks  to  slay  him  (Ex.  iv.  24),  takes  off  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  Egyptians  (xiv.  26)."^  His  moral  and 
religious  teaching  is  well  characterized  by  Dillmann:^ 
^^He  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  choice  and 
instructive  thoughts,  of  weighty  ethical  and  religious 
truths,  which  he  knows  how  to  breathe  into  his  legendary 
stories,  or  rather  to  draw  from  them,  without  detracting 
from  the  poetic  flavour  and  childlike  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion which  they  carry  with  them  from  their  currency  upon 
the  lips  of  the  people.  Among  the  three  narrators  he 
shows  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  nature,  origin,  and 
progress  of  sin  among  mankind,  of  God's  counteracting 
work,  of  his  plan  of  salvation  (Gen.  iii.  16  f . ;  v.  29; 
viii.  21  f. ;  ix.  26  f. ;  xii.  2  f. ;  xviii.  19),  of  the  choice 
of  God's  chosen  instruments  and  their  education  towards 

1  Driver,  Intr^  pp.  9)  121.    The  italics  are  our  author's. 

^  Die  Genesis  erklart  (4th  ed.),  p.  xiii.  See  also  the  more  deVuled 
analysis  by  Dillmann,  in  his  Numeri,  Deut,  vnd  Josua  (1886),  p.  629  L, 
quoted  by  Driver,  p.  120. 
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faith,  obedience,  and  rightful  living,  of  the  destiny  of 
Israel  to  bring  about  the  saving  of  the  nations." 

§  928.  E  has  not  the  literary  charm  and  power  wielded 
by  J,  though  he  is  not  deficient  in  narrative  skill  (Gen. 
xxii.).  He  has  a  fondness  for  details;  uses  freely  the 
names  of  persons  and  places.  He  does  not  so  much  try 
to  tell  a  story  as  to  keep  alive  the  occasion  and  the  remem- 
brance of  beliefs  and  traditions.  Hence,  he  is  specially 
attracted  by  the  ancient  sanctuaries,  particularly  those  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  chief 
place  to  the  laws  and  customs  that  have  grown  up  under 
the  theocracy.  Thus,  while  J  is  most  deeply  concerned 
about  the  ideas  or  principles  of  Jehovah's  government  and 
revelation,  E  is  set  upon  exhibiting  the  various  forms  and 
modes  in  which  God  rules  and  manifests  himself  to  his 
people.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  from  him  the  history  of 
national  organization  and  legislation  (Ex.  xviii.-xxiii.), 
and  on  the  other  a  record  of  the  indirect  disclosures  of 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night  and  voices  from  heaven 
(Gen.  XV. ;  xxii.  11,  15;  xxviii.  11  ff. ;  xxxvii.  6  flf.),  as 
contrasted  with  the  bodily  appeai-ances  of  Jehovah  set 
before  us  by  J.  Though  not  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
prophetic  spirit  as  J,  he  represents  the  progress  of  insti* 
tutional  religion  up  to  the  highest  pre-Deuteronomic 
level.  In  his  story  of  Jacob  he  speaks  of  the  patriarch 
erecting  a  pillar  as  a  Bethel  ^  or  "residence  of  God  "  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  22)  on  the  site  of  the  most  important  sanc- 
tuary of  the  northeiTi  kingdom ;  yet  he  records,  also,  how 
Jacob  put  away  the  "  alien  gods  "  from  his  household  (Gen 
XXXV.  2  ff. ;  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  14  ff.).  Abraham  is  to  him 
a  "prophet"  (Gen.  xx.  7),  though  of  a  very  unspiritual 
type ;  while  in  his  sketch  of  the  career  of  Moses  the  pro- 
phetic ideal  is  more  nearly  reached  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Num. 

1  Greek  fialrvKn  and  ^r6\top,  a  sacred  stone  (in  DamaBcine  and  oth- 
eia),  oame  from  Ganaanitic  Phcenicia.  On  the  worship  of  gacted  stones, 
see  especially  W.  R.  Smith,  RS.^  p.  207  ft.  The  literatuie  of  this  aspect  of 
*«  Bethel "  is  given  m  DB.  I,  278  note. 
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xii.  6  ff.).     Above  all,  he  is  concerned  to  set  forth  God's 
providential  guidance  and  control  of  his  people. 

§  929.  J  is  a  composite  work.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  the  proof  of  this  position  by  a  detailed  analysis,^  but 
considerations  of  a  broader  kind  may  be  urged:  (1)  There 
is  evidence  of  divergent  views  in  J  on  matters  of  fact. 
Among  the  instances  are  the  following.  In  Gen.  ix.  18  f. 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  the  ancestors  of  all  succeed- 
ing mankind,  while  in  vs.  25-27  Canaan,  as  son  (or  repre- 
sentative) of  Ham,  is  coordinated  with  Shem  and  Japhet, 
as  the  head  of  a  distinct  people.  In  Gen.  ir.  20-22  con- 
temporaries of  the  writer  seem  to  be  descended  from  Cain- 
ites,  and  therefore  not  from  the  sole  survivors  of  the  Flood. 
This  with  the  survival  of  Nephilim  (Num.  xiii.  38,  J  E; 
cf.  Gen.  vi.  4)  seems  to  show  that  an  authority  was  used 
by  J  who  did  not  take  account  of  the  destruction  by  the 
Deluge.  (2)  Such  a  startling  break  in  continuous  dis- 
course as  is  shown  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  indicates  a  direct  sec- 
ondary contributor  to  J's  narrative  of  the  patriarchs.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  the  insertion  of  older  compositions,  such  as 
those  frequently  found  i^  E  or  such  as  the  Blessing  of 
Jacob  in  J  himself.  The  material  has  been  adapted  by  the 
hand  of  the  responsible  writer  of  the  book.  (3)  This  in- 
stance suggests  a  more  general  observation.  The  moral  and 
sentimental  interval  between  Gen.  xxxviii.  and  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  in  the  context  is  but  one  of  many  apparent 
literary  inconsistencies  in  the  work.  What  is  the  expla- 
nation ?  Not  merely  that  J  was  a  realistic  writer  of  wide 
human  sympathies  (§  927),  but  besides  that  the  materials 

1  See  the  resumk  in  Comill,  Einl,^  pp.  42-46,  tracing  the  brief 
history  of  the  question,  and  cf.  Kautzscii,  Ahriss^  p.  163  f.  The 
inquiry  so  far  has  been  systematically  pursued  only  in  connection  with 
Geneeii.  Budde's  Bihlischt  Urge$cMcfU8  (1883)  has  giran  the  ttrongest 
impulse  to  the  discussion.  See  K5nig,  EinleUung  (1803),  pp.  197-200, 
for  a  oonservative  view.  Agreement  as  to  tlie  sections  and  their  limits 
has  not  been  reached.  Driver,  in  his  In$r,  (p.  128),  scarcely  touches  the 
subject.  The  question  is  one  of  importance  from  iU  bearing  on  the 
tory  of  prophetic  ideas. 
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of  his  book  oame  from  different  sources  in  different  regions 
of  Palestine,  and  also  from  different  ages.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  writer  would  introduce  into  his  work  what  was 
not  in  harmony  with  his  own  ideals,  and  that  such  soru-* 
pies,  if  justified,  should  also  throw  doubt  on  the  final 
unity  and  completeness  of  the  work.  Not  necessarily  so; 
for  the  Old  Testament  compilers  habitually  made  use  o£ 
various  traditions  which  attained  a  certain  canonical 
standing  through  venerable  age  and  ancestral  associations, 
and  what  the  later  Jehovistic  circle  might  not  have 
appropriated  from  current  literature  it  adopted  and  util* 
ized  from  the  old.^  The  composite  character  of  £, 
though  extremely  probable,  is  more  difficult  of  proof; ' 
nor  is  the  question  of 'such  biblical  importance  as  that  of 
the  composition  of  J.  It  is  understood  that  E  has  trans* 
ferred  bodily  much  older  literature,  chiefly  poetical  and 
legislative  (§  894,  926  f.)  ;  but  the  narrative  portion  does 
not  lend  itself  to  obvious  partition. 

§  930.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  critics  that  £  was 
composed  in  the  northern  kingdom.  The  prominence  of 
Joseph,  Ephraim,  and  Reuben  (as  contrasted  with  Judah 
in  J)  and  such  sacred  places  as  Bethel,  Shechem,  and 
Beersheba  (cf.  Am.  v.  5  ;  viii.  14 ;  1  E.  xix.  3)^  with 
many  other  indications,  point  surely  to  this  conclusioo. 
Nor  can  the  approximate  time  of  composition  be  a  ques- 
tion of  much  uncertainty.  (1)  E's  religious  position  is 
far  beyond  that  of  the  time  of  the  early  kings,  while  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  author  had  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  either  Amos  or  Hosea.  Thus  the  time  would  not 
be  later  than   770-760   b.o.     (2)  The   early   turbulent 


1  This  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  when  Samson  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
ancient  worthies  even  in  the  later  New  Testament  times  (Heb.  zi.  32). 
Hare  we  not  also  oar  **  Saint  **  Darid  ? 

>  Comill,  Einl*  pp.  89-41,  following  in  the  main  the  lead  of  £uexien, 
approves  of  a  division  into  FJ  and  E^.  So  far  there  has  been  no  general 
acceptance  of  Kuenen^s  results,  though  his  discussion  has  opened  a  prom- 
ising field  of  inquiry. 
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times  of  the  kingdom  are  past;  their  history  lies  before 
the  writer;  the  traditions  have  been  gathered  up  and  are 
grouped  around  definite  persons  and  places;  legislative 
digests  have  been  made.  The  date  therefore  is  probably 
after  the  Syrian  wars.  (3)  There  is  in  the  book  a  con- 
sciousness of  national  strength  and  achievement  with  no 
note  of  trouble  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  retrospect. 
The  decline  of  the  kingdom  had  therefore  not  begun. 
All  this  points  t6  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.  (4)  While  linguistic  marks  in  general  are  not 
obvious,  there  is  one  of  high  significance.  In  Genesis  £ 
uses  "Yahwfi"  for  the  Deity  not  at  all,  and  even  after  the 
declaration  of  Ex.  iii.  14  f .  very  sparingly.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  pref erehtial  use  of  "Elohim,"^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  age  of  theological  reflection  had 
been  reached;  and  that  while  the  book  may  have  been 
composed  by  a  single  writer,  he  was  a"  member  of  a  sort 
of  Elohistic  school.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  evidence  points 
to  very  nearly  770  B.c. 

§  931.  Similar  questions  relating  to  J  are  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  While  the  majority  of  inquirers  hold  that 
the  work  proceeded  from  the  southern  kingdom,  a  few 
critics  of  weight,  such  as  Reuss,  Kuenen,  Schrader,  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  the  northern,  on  the  ground  that  no 
Judaite  would  have  given  prominence  to  the  northern 
shrines  of  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Peniel  (Gren.  xii.  6;  xxviii. 
13  ff.;  xxxii.  30  f.).  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to 
the  hypothesis*  that  the  foundation  of  the  work  ("  J^"; 
cf.  §  929)  was  laid  in  the  northern  kingdom,  while  the 
later  form  of  the  book  is  a  Judaite  recension.  But  such 
a  supposition  appears  unnecessary  when  we  consider  that 
the  prophets  of  Judah  were  patriotic  Israelites  and  held 

1  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  straggle  waged  by  the  prophetic  party  in 
northern  Israel  against  false  worship,  the  use  of  Elohim  as  a  singular 
(with  a  plural  verb  in  Gren.  xz.  13,  zxxi.  58)  was  encouraged  as  an 
effective  protest  against  the  plurality  of  deities. 

^  See  Kautzsch,  Abriss^  p.  154. 
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fast  to  all  the  treasures  of  common  ancient  tradition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  association  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
with  Hebron,  and  the  prominence  given  to  Judah,  the 
head  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  place 
assigned  to  Joshua,  are  explicable  only  on  the  theory  of  a 
Judaite  origin. 

§  932.  To  fix  the  date  of  J;  that  is,  the  date  of  the  fin- 
ished work,  is  not  easy.  There  are  no  allusions  to  his- 
torical events  that  justify  a  certain  inference.^  General 
considerations  may,  however,  be  presented  :  First,  the 
manifold  geographical  and  ethnological  knowledge  shown 
by  J  points  to  a  stage  of  culture  not  earlier  than  the  days 
of  Uzziah.  Notice  particularly  the  accurate  transcription 
and  grouping  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  (Gen.  x.  11  f.) 
and  of  south  and  east  Arabian  names  (vs.  26  fif.).  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  strong  indications  of  Assyrian  (Babylo- 
nian) influence  in  J's  primitive  history.  While  it  is  in 
every  way  probable  that  the  earliest  traditions  of  Genesis 
came  to  J  by  direct  tradition  (§  886),  the  details  of  the 
setting  of  the  creation  story  (Gen.  ii.)  and  of  the  disper- 
sion (Gen.  xi.)  were  evidently  due  to  contemporary 
information.  In  other  words,  the  acquaintance  with 
Babylonia  shown  by  J  was  acquired  through  direct 
knowledge  of  the  country  itself  or  of  its  literature. 
Such  advantages  were  possessed  by  Judaites  only  after 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  to  whose  initiative  it  was  due  that 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  worship  and  manners  became 
fashionable  in  Jerusalem  (§640,  856).  Thirdly,  the 
advanced  stage  of  theological  reflection  shown  in  the 
profound  conception  of  human  nature  and  its  moral  ten- 
dencies and  possibilities  (Gen.  ii.-iv.),  and  of  the  inner 

^  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  terminus  a  quo  is  given  in  Gen.  iz.  26  f. 
in  an  allnsion  to  the  servitude  of  the  CanaaniteS}  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  realized  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (I  K.  ix.  21).  But  the  reference 
is  too  general  to  be  of  value.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  seriously  held 
that  any  essential  part  of  the  work  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Solomon. 
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conditioDB  of  righteousness  (Gen.  xv.  6),  plaoe  J  not  only 
in  advance  of  E  but  also  on  a  level  with  the  literary 
prophets.  It  was  therefore  quite  probably  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  that  J  was  composed, 

§  938.  We  cannot  conjecture  the  motive  that  prompted 
the  composition  of  the  earlier  stratum,  or  strata,  of  J, 
But  the  book,  as  it  has  come  to  us,  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  as  follows.  It  was  not  written  from  the 
Judaite  point  of  view  alone,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  Judah 
as  representing  the  whole  of  the  true  Israel.  This  is 
shown  by  its  impartial  reference  to  places  and  persons  of 
common  ancient  tradition  (§  981).  Hence  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  written  while  the  northern  kingdom,  with  its 
religious  and  (from  734  b.c)  political  rivalry,  was  still 
in  existence.  But  after  the  downfall  of  Samaria 
(722-1),  E  being  in  the  hands  of  the  prophetic  party  in 
the  southern  kingdom  as  a  literary  and  spiritual  legacy, 
what  more  natural  than  to  set  forth,  in  a  work  of  similar 
scope  and  plan,  that  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  were  under  Jehovah's  control ;  that  his  was  a  worlds 
religion;  and  that  the  type  of  worship  and  belief  cherished 
in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  was  that  of  the  patriarchs  ?  Why 
the  theme  was  not  pursued  further,  why  neither  J  nor  E 
systematically  continued  his  narrative  beyond  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  may  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  histories  of  the  judges  and  the  early  kings  were 
already  ia  circulation  (cf.  §  917  flf.), 

§  934.  Another  observation  may  be  allowed.  It  may 
seem  unfitting  that  J  should  be  placed  on  an  ethical  and 
spiritual  level  with  the  early  literax'y  prophets,  in  spite  of 
the  inequalities  and  the  chiaroacuro  colouring  of  his  work. 
But  we  may  remember  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
Hebrew  "historical"  writing,  which,  while  it  is  true  to 
the  past  as  far  as  manners  and  customs  are  concerned,  also 
idealizes  the  past  and  invests  its  characters  with  the 
glamour  of  that  quality  which  we  may  call  the  traditional 
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heroic  (cf.  §  929).  We  must*  in  all  fairness,  judge  of 
such  an  author  by  his  best;  and  this  best  is  no  whit  below 
the  moral  and  spiritual  heights  attained  by  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Yet  we  must  beware  of  classi* 
fying  J,  or  the  compilers  of  the  "  prophetic  histories  " 
generally,  with  the  literary  prophets,  or  the  reforming, 
preaching  prophets,  who  preceded  them.  They  were 
pupils,  while  the  prophets  were  the  masters.  They  were 
not  public  men,  but  quiet  observers  and  students.  They 
were  not  originators  but  conservators  of  truth.  Hence 
only  the  best  that  they  preserved  to  us  can  be  compared 
with  the  genuine  prophetic  revelation.  Their  strength 
lay  partly  in  this  discipleship,  and  partly  in  a  literary 
brotherhood  or  guildhood,  to  which  the  spirit  and  habit 
of  the  inspired  prophets  were  altogether  alien. 

§  985.  But  these  great  works  do  not  make  up  the  total 
literary  history  from  900  B.C.  (cf.  §  919)  to  the  flourishing 
period  of  literary  prophecy.  J  and  E  were  themselves 
united  into  one  work  (J  E)  soon  after  the  completion  of 
J.  The  "Blessing  of  Moses"  (Deut.  xxKiii.),  preserved 
in  E  (§  926),  was  perhaps  written  in  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  Israel  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II  (§  262). 
As  contrasted  with  the  "  Blessing  of  Jacob  "  (§  905),  of 
which  it  is  an  imitation,  we  observe  that  now  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  does  not  appear,  that  Reuben  is  near  its  end, 
and  that  Levi  has  gone  over  wholly  to  sacerdotalism. 
The  centre  of  the  poem  is  the  exaltation  of  Joseph  and 
Ephraim  (v.  lS-17),  and  this  is  significant  for  the  date 
of  its  composition.  From  northern  Israel  came,  also,  the 
stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  K.  xvii.-xix.,  xxi.  and 
2  K.  ii.-ix.),  with  the  historical  notices  included.  The 
career  of  Elijah  probably  formed  at  fii-st  a  special  work, 
as  did  also  that  of  Elisha,  while  the  historical  records 
were  of  course  added  by  the  compiler  from  special  sources. 
Finally,  that  account  of  the  history  of  Samuel  and  Saul 
which  emphasizes  the  evils  and  perils  of  the  institution 
of  the  kingdom  (cf.   §  919),  along  with   the  associated 
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narratives  (1  S.  i.-iii. ;  viii. ;  x.  17-24;  xv. ;  xvii.-xix. ; 
xxi. ;  xxii. ;  xxvi.),^  is,  perhaps,  to  be  assigned  to  an 
Ephraimitio  writer  living  in  the  declining  period  of 
northern  Israel. 

§  986.  Of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  up  to  the  time 
of  Josiah  a  summary  has  already  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  domestic  and  international  events  that  affected 
their  ministry.  Thus,  we  have  pcussed  in  review  Amos 
and  Hosea  in  northern,  and  Isaiah  and  Micah  in  southern 
Israel.  Two  things  are  yet  lacking  for  the  proper  histori- 
cal treatment  of  their  prophecies.  We  should  show 
how  the  most  essential  elements  in  their  teaching  were 
related  to  the  antecedent  thought  and  life  of  Israel ;  and 
we  should,  also,  try  to  account  for  their  writings  as  liter- 
ary productions.  The  former  question  is  one  that  may  be 
more  suitably  discussed  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
mept  of  religion  and  morals  (§  946  ff.).  On  the  latter 
topic  a  few  words  should  be  said  here. 

§  987.  Amos  of  Tekoa  made  an  epoch  (§  867),  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  our  world.  But  he  did  not 
create  the  epoch.  There  were  prophets  of  his  own  class 
before  him.  Those  to  whom  he  refers  as  his  colleagues 
(iii.  7;  cf.  ii.  11  f.)  were  not  professionals  who  followed 
the  business  merely  to  earn  their  bread  (cf.  vii.  12), 
Whether,  like  him,  they  were  born  outside  of  the  prophetic 
guilds  or  not,  they  as  well  as  he  had  something  to 
^^ prophesy,"  that  is,  to  speak  out  spontaneously,  as  the 
word  literally  means.  They  were  of  the  school  of  Elijah, 
who,  passing  beyond  the  function  of  seer^  and  of  court 
counsellor  (Nathan,  Gad),  became  a  preacher.      It  was 

1 1  give  this  list  of  passages  tentatively  from  Kautzsch,  Abriss,  p.  157  f . 
Cf.  Budde,  Die  Bilcher  Eichter  und  Samuel  (1890) ,  and  The  Text  of  Samuel, 
in  SBOT. ;  Driver,  Intr, ;  and  Corn  ill,  Einleitung,  on  the  chapters  in 
question.  The  subject  is  difficult,  but  a  comparatively  late  date  most 
be  assumed  for  at  least  most  of  the  material  indicated  here. 

'^  See  1  Sam.  iz.  0,  where  the  consciousness  of  the  distinction  between 
the  seer  and  the  later  prophet  is  significant  for  the  date  of  that  section  of 
the  book  (cf.  §  919). 
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these  unordained  and  itinerant  preachers  that  turned  the 
ancient  world  upside  down.  Their  theme  was  righteous- 
ness and  justice,  urgently  demanded  for  the  pleasing  of 
Jehovah  and  for  the  saving  of  the  state.  Their  commis* 
sion  was  simply  to  have  heard  the  word  of  Jehovah  (Am. 
iii.  8). 

§  988.  As  they  heard,  so  they  spoke  (Num.  xxii.  8, 
18,  38;  xxiii.  3,  12,  26;  Am.  vii.  16  £f.;  Isa.  vi.  9flF.; 
Jer.  i.  7;  et  al.y  Yet  Amos  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
had  each  a  well-defined  language  and  style  of  their  own, 
and  these  were  the  result  of  education  and  training.  But 
what  is  more  important  for  our  present  purpose,  there  was 
a  characteristic  prophetic  manner  from  the  beginning. 
Both  in  matter  and  form  the  discourses  of  Amos  reveal 
to  us  a  mature  and  finished  work.  There  is  structural 
completeness  in  the  parallelism  of  the  more  strictly  poetic 
portions,  and  the  author  has  everywhere  a  command  of 
those  rhetorical  figures  that  give  grace  and  form  to  a 
masterly  oration.  But  there  is,  besides,  a  distinct  manner 
of  address  and  argument  which  is  chamcteristic  of  all 
written  prophecy.  It  is  the  style  of  classical  Hebrew 
oratory,  and  we  may  call  this  stage  of  Hebrew  literary 
development  the  oratorical  period. 

§  939.  We  have,  however,  no  verbatim  reports  of  the 
extant  prophetic  speeches.  They  have  come  to  us  in  a 
form  more  or  less  condensed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
addresses  were  never  delivered  at  all.  We  have  to  feel 
our  way  through  them  for  impressions  of  the  living  voice, 
of  the  place  and  the  time  and  the  hearers.  Much  more 
diiScult  is  it  to  catch  the  voices  of  which  the  words  of  the 
earliest  prophecies  are  the  echo.  By  what  intellectual 
discipline,  by  what  favouring  occasions,  through  what 
stimulating  influences, — apart  from  moral  and  religious 
motives,  —  was  the  prophetic  type  of  literature  developed  ? 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  The  book  of  Amos  was 
not  the  first  written  composition  of  its  kind.  Practice  in 
speaking  alone  cannot  account  for  the  concentrated  force 
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of  expression,^  the  lucidity  of  order  and  reasoning  diatinc* 
tive  of  a  work  which,  in  nine  short  chapters,  gives  the 
substance  of  a  score  of  sermons,  which  is  itself  a  hand* 
book  of  social  ethics,  which  gives  a  survey  of  the  nations, 
and  minutely  describes  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  a  kingdom.  Much  practice  in  writing  upon  kindred 
themes  must  be  assumed  as  an  antecedent.  This  habit  of 
writing,  however,  was  secondary,  and  was  not  always, 
perhaps  not  often,  the  business  of  the  prophets  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  written  memorials  were  sometimes  com* 
posed  much  later  than  the  spoken  discourses. 

§  940.  We  shall  not,  then,  go  far  astray  if  we  regard 
the  practice  of  public  speaking  as  the  chief  external 
stimulus  to  prophetic  composition.  Properly  considered. 
Old  Testament  prophecy,  as  distinguished  from  the  pri* 
vate  or  official  revelation  of  the  seer,  is  essentially  era* 
tory,^  the  addressing  of  an  assemblage  or  a  community. 
The  occasions  were  doubtless  furnished  mainly  by  the 
popular  gatherings  at  feasts  and  for  worship  at  the  favour- 
ite shrines.  Amos  himself  spoke  at  Bethel  (Am.  vii.  10, 
13),  and  the  language  of  the  indignant  chief  priest  of  the 
sanctuary  implies  that  the  prophet  was  out  of  order  only 
because  he  had  inveighed  against  the  royal  proprietor  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  roll  of  Jeremiah  was  read  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  9  f.)  on  a  great  fast  day  before  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  But  before  the  Deuteronomic  revolution 
(§  860-862),  both  in  northern  Israel  (Am.  v.  21;  Hos. 
ii.  13;  EV.  11)  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Isa.  i. 
13  f.),  festal  gatherings  were  frequent  at  the  principal 
shrines.  The  keen  interest  which  the  prophets  took  in 
them  shows  that  they  made  them  a  chief  occasion  of  their 

1  Condensation  was  favoured  by  the  scarcity  and  costUness  of  writing 
materials,  just  as  conversely  the  average  book  of  the  present  day  mainly 
consists  of  cheap  stationery.  Fancy  Amos  turning  over  the  pages  of  his 
commentators ! 

2  It  is  probable  that  »T3i,  a  synonym  for  "prophesy,"  meaning  to 
"drip."  and  causative,  to  "drop"  {p.g.  Am.  vii.  16),  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  oral  delivery  of  prophetic  messages. 
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utterances.  Thus  the  part  played  by  popular  assemblies 
in  stimulating  the  earliest  literature  of  Israel  (§  871,  898) 
was  now  reenacted  on  a  higher  plane  in  the  making  of 
'^some  better  thing,"  apart  from  which  the  older  revdla* 
tion  could  ^^not  be  made  perfect." 

§  941.  In  this  communication  with  the  people  through 
the  living  voice  of  the  prophets  there  was  a  vitalizing 
principle;  the  same,  indeed,  as  that  which,  as  a  saving 
element,  informed  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  lit* 
erature.  What  gave  a  more  than  Promethean  fire  and 
potency  to  prophecy  was  this,  that  it  seized  upon  and  was 
possessed  by  living  issues  of  eternal  moment.  The 
prophets  were  the  messengers  and  organs  of  the  ever 
living  God,  and  hence  they  found  their  work  and  its  joy 
in  the  present,  —  in  its  duties,  its  hopes,  its  possibilities. 
The  previous  literature  had  now  done  its  part.  The 
stories  of  the  fathers,  the  struggles  and  triumphs,  the 
failures  and  sins,  of  the  generations  that  were  gone,  had 
linked  Israel  with  a  God  of  revelation  and  providence,  of 
holiness  and  faithfulness.  But  a  new  order  of  things  had 
begun.  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  and  Philistines  were 
no  longer  dreaded.  They  were  like  the  Rephaim,  huge 
but  impalpable  shades.  Even  the  Syrians  no  longer 
inspired  Israel  with  terror.  But  a  greater  foe  was  to 
come,  as  yet  hardly  seen  except  from  afar.  And  who 
would  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  It  was  not  clear  that 
Jehovah  himself  would  then  save  and  defend  his  people. 
Nay,  he  would  turn  to  be  their  enemy  and  would  fight 
against  them.  For  they  had  foraaken  Jehovah,  and 
despised  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (Isa.  i.  4).  The  very 
'*day  of  Jehovah,"  for  which  they  looked,  would-be 
"darkness  and  not  light"  (Am.  v.  18,  20).  Only  a  new 
and  living  word  could  guide  and  comfoi-t  in  the  gathering 
gloom.  And  this  was  the  word  of  the  prophets,  a  word 
of  light  and  life. 

§  942.  A  clear  century  of  literary  history,  from  J  E  to 
Deuteronomy,  was  occupied  by  prophecy  and  the  prophetic 
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lyrics  alone  (§  605  f.).  The  fact  is  eloquent  of  the 
originality,  force,  and  timeliness  of  the  prophetic  word. 
The  literature  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
had  dealt  with  the  old  order  of  things  that  ended  with  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  and  a  vigorous  goyem- 
ment  under  Jeroboam  II  and  Uzziah.  The  motives  and 
the  progress  of  the  long  antecedent  history,  with  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  Israel  and  the  checkered  career  of  Israel 
itself,  had  been  set  forth  at  large.  The  fundamental  insti- 
tutions, legal  and  moral,  that  were  the  guardians  of  its 
past  and  seemed  to  guarantee  its  future,  were  written  up. 
But  this  could  not  of  itself  avail  to  guide  and  steady  the 
people  of  Jehovah  in  the  confusion  and  disorder,  inter- 
national and  domestic,  of  the  new  Assyrian  times.  Men 
who  are  in  an  underground  labyrinth  may  see  around 
them  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  but  only  the  inbreaking 
light  of  the  sun  can  guide  them  to  the  upper  day.  Such, 
in  its  way,  was  the  "sure  woi-d  of  prophecy"  to  all  who 
would  heed  and  follow. 

§  943.  And  what  of  the  next  great  event,  the  publica- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  ?  It  was  in  the  true  line  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  ancient  literature,  as  it  had  been  deflected  by 
the  prophetic  movement.  Deuteronomy  was  essentially  a 
completion  of  the  old  histories  in  the  spirit  and  under  the 
impulse  of  prophecy.  J  and  E  showed,  in  the  motive  of 
their  composition,  that  they  were  looking  toward  the  goal 
aimed  at  by  the  prophets  who  took  their  place  in  the  order 
of  revelation.  But  what  to  them  was  an  aspiration  and 
an  ideal  became  to  the  prophets  the  very  breath  and  bread 
of  life.  Where  they  ended  their  work,  the  prophets  began 
theirs.  The  historians  gave  the  facts  of  history  and  of 
providence.  The  prophets  brought  these  into  vital  rela- 
tion with  present  issues.  They  showed  that  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  Israel  were  determined  by  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth,  who  adjudged  the  fate  of  his  people 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  moral  nature.  Then 
came  the  Deuteronomist,  who  revived  and  reinforced  the 
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old  rules  of  life  and  oonduct  by  the  application  to  them 
of  these  prophetic  principles,  thus  bringing  both  the  rules 
and  the  principles  into  active  operation.  J  E  was  a  book 
of  institutions  and  ordinances  and  of  the  leadings  of 
Providence  (§  924  ff.).  How  closely  Deuteronomy  is 
connected  with  it  appears  from  a  comparison,  which 
shows  that  '^  the  laws  in  J  E  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation."^ 

§  944.  Thus,  Deuteronomy  took  a  practical  step  be- 
yond J  E  and  the  earlier  prophets,  though  still  in  the 
same  line  of  development;  for  it  showed  that  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  Jehovah  and  the  moral  purpose  of  the 
former  revelation  alike  required  that  there  should  be,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  a  more  complete  surrender  of  the 
heart  and  life  to  his  service.  To  secure  a  fuller  conse- 
cration and  a  purer  worship  new  enactments  were  made, 
broader  and  stronger,  dividing  sharply  between  the  holy 
and  the  unholy,  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the  lawful 
and  the  proscribed.  Hence  Deuteronomy  was  not  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  ancient  law:  it  completed  it;  it  justi- 
fied it;  it  spiritualized  it.  The  old  historians  and  seers 
built  an  ark  of  safety  for  Israel.  The  prophets  guided  it 
through  the  swelling  waters  and  drifting  wrecks  of  the 
national  deluge.  The  Deuteronomist  took  possession  of 
the  devastated  land,  settled  it  anew,  and  rededicated  it  to 
Jehovah.  And  with  the  reenactment  of  the  Covenant 
(Gen.  ix.  18;  Deut.  v.  8)  a  bow  of  promise  was  seen  for 
a  moment  in  Israel's  troubled  sky,  the  storm-cloud  of 
judgment  blending  with  the  sunshine  of  mercy,  and 
showing  how  earth  might  be  reconciled  to  heaven. 


1 1  quote  from  Driver,  to  whose  useful  comparative  table  of  the  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Intr.^  p.  73  ff.)i  I  would  refer  the  reader  for  further 
details*  A  general  division  of  Deuteronomy  having  been  given  in  §  847 
and  note,  no  further  analysis  need  be  attempted  here,  especially  as  th« 
book  is  of  simple  structure,  and  the  recent  literature  is  in  every  respect 
adequate.  Among  special  works,  the  commentaries  of  Driver  (1896)  and 
Andrew  Harper  (1806)  are  to  be  particularly  recommended. 
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§  945.  Here  we  must  close  our  biBtorical  survey  of 
the  literature  that  oulminated  in  Deuteronomy.  What 
speoially  distinguishes  that  profound  and  far-reaching 
work  is  the  spirit  and  the  sanctions  of  its  teaobing  and 
its  commands.  To  appreciate  this  more  subtle  quality  of 
the  book  we  need  to  follow  closely  the  development  of 
moral  and  religious  principles  and  ideas,  as  shown  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  leading  men  in  Israel's  history. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RBLIGION  AND  MORALS 

§  946.  Our  review  pi  the  inner  history  of  Israel 
(Book  VII)  has  taught  us  that  it  was  religion  that 
made  the  deepest  lines  of  cleavage  between  parties  in 
society  and  in  the  state.  As  far  as  public  policy  was 
concerned,  the  '^  Opposition  *'  was  normally  composed  of 
religious  puritans.  Civil  broUs  had  as  their  chief  excit* 
ing  cause  religious  discontent,  and  the  determining  if  not 
always  the  primary  political  issue  in  both  kingdoms  was 
the  question  whether  Jehovah  was  to  be  honoui*ed  by  a 
pure  and  exclusive  worship,  or  whether  his  rit^s  should 
be  adulterated  with  those  of  inferior  and  discredited 
deities.  Still  more  profound  was  the  social  schism  that 
resulted  indirectly  from  the  predominance  of  the  party  of 
reUgious  compromise.  It  was  the  partisans  of  Jehovah 
who  took  the  side  of  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed, 
and  with  their  wrongs  and  their  vindication  the  cause  of 
Jehovah  was  identified  (§  597,  602).  Naturally,  it  is  the 
political  antagonism  that  is  noted  in  the  historical  records, 
and  the  social  strife  that  finds  expression  in  the  reflective 
literature  (§  598  ff.).  It  was  these  political  and  social 
crises  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  classical  writ- 
ings on  the  subject ;  and  the  movements  or  events  con- 
nected with  such  crises  furnish  us  with  our  data  for-  an 
estimate  of  religious  forces  and  religious  progress. 

§  947.  We  thus  see  that  the  great  moral  issues  in 
Israel  were  practically  religious  issues  as  well.  We  can- 
not, however,  determine  directly  the  course  of  moral 
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progress  in  Israel  from  the  history  of  its  worship  and 
beliefs.  We  must  rather  test  the  genuineness,  depth,  and 
power  of  religion  by  the  moral  conduct  of  its  professors. 
Our  earlier  studies  upon  the  ^^  society  morals  and  reli- 
gion "  of  Israel  up  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Hezekiah  (§  539  ff.)  dealt  mainly  with  the 
question  of  social  morality,  since  the  inner  development 
of  the  people  could  best  be  traced  in  the  progress  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Now  that  we  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  results  of  prophetic  teaching 
as  tested  by  the  great  reformation,  we  must  examine  the 
prevailing  types  of  individual  morality  in  the  preceding 
times.  Our  inquiry  will  show  that  before  the  prophetic 
era  the  morality  of  the  best  men  in  Israel  was  as  a  rule 
both  rudimentary  and  partial.  A  personal  conscience 
seemed  scarcely  yet  awakened.  The  higher  modes  of 
life  and  conduct  seemed  unknown.  Such  virtues  as  were 
practised  were  of  that  coarse  and  robust  kind  which 
belongs  and  is  indeed  necessary  to  primitive  society. 

§  948.^  We  have  to  begin  with  the  so-called  patriarchal 
epoch*  Before  Abraham  there  is  no  Bible  history  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  term;  and  where  there  is  no  history 
there  is  no  moralitv  that  can  be  tested  and  described. 
Morality  is  always  much  of  a  social  matter,  especially 
among  primitive  peoples.  What  the  community  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing  is  in  general  the  norm  and  guide  of  indi- 
vidual conduct.  The  practical  limits  are  set  on  the  one 
side  by  what  the  community  tolerates,  and  on  the  other 
by  what  it  desires.  Further,  we  know  the  facts  of  ancient 
tribal  life  only  from  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  the  leaders, 
in  which  the  figures  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
Twelve  stand  out  in  solitary  relief. 

§  949.  In  reading  the  story  of  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
we  must  be  at  once  struck  with  the  apparent  freedom 

1  The  substance  of  §  948-993  is  taken,  by  permission,  from  my  article, 
''  The  Moral  Evolution  of  the  Old  Testament,**  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Theoloffy,  I,  06S  £L 
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and  breadth  of  movement  and  action  which  it  reveals, 
the  absence  of  moral  restraints,  the  self-impulsiveness, 
so  to  speak,  of  moral  choice.  This  phenomenon  has,  to 
a  large  extent,  its  explanation  in  the  conditions  of  thfe 
nomadic  life.  We  have  to  make,  in  any  case,  a  distinc- 
tion between  classes  of  moral  acts.  There  are  some  deeds 
which  are  wrong  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  while 
there  are  others  which  are  wrong  because  they  are  injuri- 
ous to  our  fellows  or  to  society.  The  latter  class  may 
at  one  time  be  permissible  and  at  another  reprehensible. 
A  monumental  instance  is  the  discrimination  made  by 
Jesus  between  the  ideal  marriage  bond  and  the  loosening 
of  the  relation  tolerated  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  history 
of  Israel.  Polygamy  also  is  now  regarded  as  immoral  in 
civilized  states.  But  it  was  sanctioned  by  high  example 
in  ancient  Israel.  The  same  is  true  of  slaveholding. 
Indeed,  slaveholding  was  not,  and  could  not  be  at  any 
time,  interdicted  in  ancient  society.  Yet  the  abuse  of 
the  relations  thus  tolerated  or  approved  was  always 
reckoned  an  offence.  Harsh  treatment,  either  of  a  wife 
or  a  slave,  was  always  wrong.  Thus  social  institutions, 
themselves  subject  to  change  and  readjustment,  may 
within  their  proper  spheres  raise  or  lower  the  conditions 
and  standards  of  moral  obligation. 

§  950.  The  fundamental  consideration  in  such  variable 
cases  is  the  interest  of  society.  Not  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  agreement  or  of  contrivance  in  any  way.  It  was 
simply  the  unconscious  adjustment  of  the  community  to 
its  necessities.  Society  has  progressed  mainly  by  the 
suppression  or  gradual  abandonment  of  habits  and  cus- 
toms which  have  been  found  to  be  injurious.  It  is  an 
important  and  difficult  question,  how  far  we  are  to  distin- 
guish between  the  evils  which  are  in  themselves  wrong 
and  those  whose  culpability  varies  with  the  requirements 
of  society  and  its  consequent  varying  moral  standards. 
If  we  go  far  enough  back  in  social  history,  we  shall  come 
to  a  stage  where  almost  any  sort  of  action  is  justifiable 
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under  given  circumBtaucea.  The  deoisive  sanction  was 
the  will  of  the  ooininimity ;  in  other  words,  the  usages 
and  customs  which  formed  the  basis  and  bond  of  union. 
In  ordinary  cases  individual  choice  was  overborne  by  the 
interests  of  the  clan  or  the  family.  A  striking  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  difference  of  treatment  accorded  to 
kinsfolk  and  clansmen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  aliens,  on 
the  other.  Kindnesses,  or  even  the  ordinary  offices  of 
humanity,  would  by  usage,  that  is  upon  principle,  be 
withheld  from  the  latter.  What  would  be  counted  a 
crime  done  to  a  tribesman  was  sometimes  a  meritorious 
and  even  an  obligatory  act  when  done  to  an  outsider. 
For  the  avenger  of  blood  there  was  no  punishment,  but 
rather  approbation,  since  the  duty  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
a  kinsman,  even  if  he  were  in  the  wrong,  was  paramount 
(§  898).  Thus  no  claim  of  compassion  could  avail  even  in 
behalf  of  one  who  had  unwittingly  provoked  such  corpo* 
rate  resentment.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  social  morality, 
which  rests  essentially  on  the  equal  claims  of  all  men  for 
justice  if  not  for  mercy,  could  flourish  in  these  primitive 
communities.  The  matter  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  sole  judge  of  the  avenger  was  the  family  or 
tribal  head.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  common 
virtues  were  maintained  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  daily 
life  when  the  vendetta  was  kept  up  by  the  community 
from  a  sense  of  right.  When  individual  action  was  sub* 
ordinated  to  the  claims  of  the  community  there  was  lit* 
tie  room  for  that  spontaneous  choice  between  opposing 
courses  which  is  at  once  the  test  of  moral  quality  and  the 
basis  of  moral  discipline.  Qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
essential  to  the  moral  life  of  the  individual  were,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  not  yet  evoked,  since  in  that 
stage  of  society  the  solidarity  of  the  social  unit  was  a 
much  more  obvious  thing  than  the  individuality  of  its 
several  members.  Indeed,  the  notion  that  the  members 
of  the  family  or  kin  formed  by  themselves  an  undivided 
life  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  tribalism. 
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§  951.  Another  great  moral  determinant  was  the  claim 
of  the-  deities  upon  the  obedience  of  their  followers.  We 
may  say  in  general  that  in  the  primitive  tribal  condition 
the  obligations  of  a  man  to  his  deity  are  analogous  in 
some  respects  to  those  which  bind  him  to  the  usages  or 
behests  of  his  community.  In  a  very  profound  sense  thia 
same  ties  united  the  members  to  one  another  and  to  their 
common  divinity.  Even  if  we  do  not  accept  the  view 
that  most  tribal  religion  was  based  upon  ancestor-worship, 
we  must  concede  that  the  tribesmen  regarded  themselves 
as  being  akin  to  their  gods,  as  in  fact  sharing  with  them 
a  common  life  (§  397).  This  was  certainly  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  power  wielded  over  them  by  the  objects 
of  their  reverence  and  homage.  There  were  two  prin- 
cipal ways  in  which  such  power  was  exercised.  One  was 
connected  with  sacred  places,  the  proper  seats  of  the  gods, 
where  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  performed,  and 
whose  sacredness  conferred  a  special  sanctity  or  immunity 
upon  special  things  or  actions.  Another  was  associated 
with  the  declared  will  of  the  gods,  which  was  made  known 
through  various  channels,  but  mainly  by  the  domestic  or 
communal  priests,  who  ministered  within  the  family  or 
family  group,  or  in  the  common,  sanctuary  of  the  tribe. 

§  962.  We  revert  now  to  the  moral  standards  and 
ideals  of  the  so-called  patriarchal  society  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  subject  has  already  been  glanced  at  in 
connection  with  the  moral  inferiority  of  some  portions  of 
J  E.  This  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  biogra- 
phers had  faithfully  recorded  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
which  did  not  stand  on  the  ethical  level  of  the  prophetic 
times  (§  929,  cf,  934).  We  have  thus  obtained  an  Inci- 
dental guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  pictui^es  of  ancient 
life  found  in  the  book  of  GenesiH.  Such  accuracy  is, 
moreover,  generally  conceded,  since  the  narrative  answers 
to  any  fair  test  that  may  be  applied  by  archseological  and 
sociological  criticism.  The  question  before  us  is  the  rela- 
tion in  point  of  morality  between  the  Israel  of  tradition 
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and  the  Israel  of  later  history ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  the  stories  of  patriarchal  life  we  stand 
at  the  fountain  head  of  an  unbroken  stream  of  national 
tradition. 

§  953.  Moral  actions  may  for  convenience  be  divided 
into  those  which  spring  from  ordinary  himian  relations 
and  those  which  have  a  special  religious  motive  or  wai*- 
rant.  Of  the  former  class  the  most  prominent  offences 
are  deceit  and  fraud.  Oriental  deception  has  been  noto- 
rious chiefly  because  the  civilization  of  Western  Asia  has 
been  specially  unfavourable  to  the  promotion  of  veracity 
and  justice.  These  virtues  are  seldom  highly  developed 
in  communities  of  low  political  organization.  That  men 
are  naturally  liars  is  a  fact  of  anthropological  science  as 
well  as  of  biblical  and  historical  observation.  It  is  only 
by  slow  gradations  of  self -discipline  that  truthfulness  has 
been  established  anywhere  as  an  attribute  of  individuals 
or  communities. 

§  954.  It  would  therefore  naturally  be  expected  that 
the  virtues  of  sincerity  and  rectitude  would  be  rudimen- 
tary or  wanting  in  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  peoples. 
The  foundation  of  such  qualities  is  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  one's  acts  to  God  or  to  man,  or  to  both.  But 
when  religion  consists  mainly  of  ceremony  or  ritual,  there 
is  little  chance  for  the  evoking  of  the  former.  And  when 
property  is  attached  so  precariously  to  the  individual,  no 
large  issues  or  powerful  motives  are  present  that  might 
arouse  and  foster  the  latter.  When  the  individual  subor- 
dinates his  personality  to  the  interests  of  his  tribe,  the 
demands  of  conscience  are  weakened,  or  rather,  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation  cannot  be  developed.  At  the  same 
time  other  virtues  may  be  conspicuous  which  are  in  a  line 
with  the  surrender  of  oneself  to  the  cause  of  the  commu- 
nity. Thus  it  happens  that  the  early  age  of  great  races  is 
an  age  of  heroism,  and  that  we  find  among  them  well- 
grounded  traditions  of  noble  deeds  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion that  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  later  generations. 
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Id  some  such  way  mnst  we  represent  to  ourselves  the 
earliest  or  patriarchal  age  of  ancient  Israel. 

§  955.  Of  the  propensity  to  deceiye  and  cheat,  the 
recorded  habits  of  the  three  great  patriarchs  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative.  Very  ancient  must  be  the  social 
laxity  exhibited  in  Abraham's  betrayal  of  his  wife  (Gen. 
xii.  10  ff.  in  J ;  Gen.  xx.  1  ff .  in  E)  and  Isaac's  duplication 
of  the  crime  (Gen.  xxvi.  in  J).  A  more  normal  type  of 
deception  is  exhibited  in  the  career  of  Jacob,  which  illus- 
trates, on  the  one  hand,  the  advantage  of  family  leadership 
and  the  ancestral  blessing,  and,  on  the  other,  sets  forth 
the  means  that  might  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure 
these  priceless  gains.  I  do  not  dwell  at  length  on  the 
lessons  of  the  story,  which  was  made  entirely  true  to  life 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  seems  in  every  instance  to 
show  that  dishonesty  is  the  best  policy.  A  larger  idea 
may  have  inspired  this  cherished  national  tradition,  which 
we  may  express  as  follows  after  the  manner  of  the  modern 
Jacob:  The  outcome  of  the  self-aggrandizement  of  Jacob, 
from  the  time  when,  under  the  guidance  of  his  crafty 
mother,  he  cajoled  Esau  out  of  the  blessing  till  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  Canaan,  was  a  better  thing  for  Israel 
and  humanity  than  would  have  been  his  discomfiture  by 
his  rivals ;  just  as,  at  the  present  time,  the  success  of  the 
policy  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  vindication  of  his  "  per- 
sonal honour "  are  better  for  England  and  mankind  than 
the  continued  possession  by  a  kindred  but  unprogressive 
community  of  an  auriferous  territory  and  of  its  birthright 
of  freedom.  Even  from  the  industrial  and  cultural  points 
of  view,  not  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  interests  ultimately 
involved,  it  was  better  that  the  higher  and  more  progres- 
sive type  of  man  should  have  the  promise  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Canaan,  than  that  the  lower  and  undeveloped  type, 
the  huntsman  of  the  wilderness,  should  be  the  heir  of  the 
"father  of  the  faithful."  This  conception  of  history  is, 
we  may  say,  hardly  on  a  level  with  the  true  prophetic 
(jR.g.  Jer*  xvi.  18)  or  Christian  spirit.     But  by  the  time 
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when  the  tradition  was  embodied  in  the  record  (§  928  ff.), 
it  had  become  the  valid  interpretation  of  the  original 
story.  The  narrative  of  the  fact  has  already  been  dealt 
with  (§  929). 

§  956.  We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  moral  conduct 
and  standards  of  the  ancestois  of  Israel  in  the  equally 
fundamental  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  At  the 
outset  we  may  say  that  in  such  a  society  as  theirs  there  is 
no  question  of  extreme  grossness  or  utter  self-abandon* 
ment  to  revolting  vice.  Their  life  was  on  the  whole 
simple  and  moderate.  It  was,  speaking  generally,  life 
in  cities  which  promoted  institutional  vice,  if  the  term 
may  be  permitted.  And  to  this  stage  the  early  HebrewH 
had  not  yet  become  accustomed.  Vices  associated  with 
the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the  procreative  or  sexual  instinct  naturally  flour- 
ished where  great  temples  were  erected  and  maintained  to 
their  honour.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  that  passion  of 
human  nature,  whose  unbridled  indulgence  has  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  demoralize  society  and  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  families  and  nations,  received,  so 
to  speak,  an  apotheosis  in  the  transition  from  nomadic  to 
city  life  (see  §  1184  ff.,  1382  f.). 

§  957.  We  have,  accordingly,  to  deny  to  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Hebrews  any  foim  of  rank  sensuality.  On 
the  other  hand,  polygamy,  intermarriage  of  near  rela^ 
tives,  and  the  still  more  debasing  practice  of  concubinage 
were  freely  tolerated.  -  Yet  we  must  take  into  account  the 
effect  on  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  the  most  important  factor  in  ancient  life  and 
manners  (§  539  ff.).  A  notable  secondary  result  of  the 
system  was  the  custom  which  accounts  for  the  pathetic 
story  of  Gen.  xvi.  In  general,  the  inferiority  of  the  wife 
as  part  of  the  property  of  the  house-master  (§  412)  had 
the  consequence  that  the  freedom  which  was  gi*anted  to 
him  was  denied  to  her,  that  the  dismissal  of  a  wife  was 
onstomary  and  easy,  while  that  of  a  husband  was  unknown. 
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The  ooDoeption  of  "adulteiy"  in  such  a  society  was, 
a^ordingly,  quite  different  from  oura:  the  infidelity  of 
a  husband  involved  no  separation  from  his  wife,  while 
that  of  the  wife  or  betrothed  maiden  might  be  a  capital 
offence,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  head  of  the  family 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  As  to  the  prevalence  of  adultery  in 
this  semi-historic  perit)d  we  are  not  informed.  We  can 
speak  with  more  definiteness  as  to  the  relations  of  people 
unmarried  or  unbetrothed.  These  were,  as  a  rule,  toler- 
ably innocent,  as  is  usually  the  case  among  a  nomadio 
people  of  long  endurance  and  established  fame.  There 
would  otherwise  have  been  no  guarantee  of  purity  of  race, 
the  first  essential  of  tribal  stability.  It  is  a  pleasing 
feature  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  society,  as  also  of  the  oldest 
Arabian,  that  young  men  and  women  were  at  liberty  to 
consort  freely  with  one  another  —  a  thing  impossible  were 
sexual  irregularity  either  approved  or  frequent.  It  is  quite 
another  question  how  sexual  vice  was  regarded  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  That  professional  harlotry  was  not 
unknown  to  the  earliest  Hebrew  society  we  have  abundant 
proof,  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  any  mem« 
ber  of  the  degraded  sisterhood  belonged  to  the  community 
of  Israel.  But  the  institution  of  sacred  prostitutes  was 
prevalent  among  the  Canaanites  of  the  time,  according  to 
the  stories  of  Genesis.  Significant  is  the  matter-of*faot 
way  in  which  the  notices  are  recorded.  The  action 
ascribed  to  Judah  on  the  way  to  Timnah  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
16  ff.)  is  mentioned  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
§  958.  We  have  now  to  look  at  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archal society  from  a  point  of  view  which  more  nearly 
approaches  the  altruistic.  This  convenient  term  compre- 
hends the  various  sentiments  and  impulses  that  provoke 
to  deeds  of  selfnsacrifice  in  any  form  —  magnanimity, 
generosity,  compassion,  self-denial.  It  suggests  directly 
the  essential  basis  of  morality,  which  in  all  ages  and 
places  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  giving  up  of  self. 
For  these  primitive  ages,  however,    the  two   qualities 
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already  discassed  are  much  readier  tests  of  moral  progress 
than  those  about  to  be  considered.  Veracity  and  chastity 
are  virtues  which  presuppose  not  merely  a  strong  per- 
sonal self-discipline,  but  also  a  public  or  social  sentiment 
which  is  attained  only  after  a  long  period  of  education 
and  cultivation  has  gradually  raised  the  moral  standards  of 
the  community.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
moral  progi'ess  in  human  history,  these  later  virtues  must 
be  given  a  higher  place  than  the  more  primitive.  Qualities 
which  are  more  elementary  still,  such  as  endurance  and 
courage,  we  do  not  need  to  discuss  at  all.  They  are  found 
in  all  kinds  and  stages  of  society,  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  survival  of  any 
society  whatever.  Indeed,  they  ai*e  so  far  from  being  cri- 
teria of  moral  progress  that  they  are  not  even  exclusively 
human.  In  civilized  human  society  their  real  significance 
does  not  consist  in  their  exercise  or  display  by  itself,  but 
only  in  the  occasion  or  issue  that  has  called  them  forth. 
§  959.  Instances  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  are 
frequent  in  the  patriarchal  history.  In  the  character  of 
Abraham  these  virtues  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
traits.  He  is  tlie  type  of  an  enterprising  chief  formed  to 
be  a  leader  of  men  and  the  pioneer  of  a  great  enterprise. 
It  is  a  true  instinct  which  associates  these  qualities  with 
such  an  epoch-making  man.  Of  the  moral  character  of 
Isaac  we  know  almost  nothing.  He  is  represented  as 
being  largely  under  the  control  of  his  cunning  Aramaean 
wife.  He  is  evidently  intended,  however,  to  be  merely  a 
connecting  link  between  Abraham,  the  head  of  the  race, 
and  Jacob,  the  head  of  the  nation.  Of  the  last-named  we 
cannot  find  any  positively  meritorious  trait  recorded. 
The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  that  while  his  story  is 
true  to  patriarchal  life,  it  is  also  a  reminiscence  of  the 
successful  endeavours  made  by  ^'  Israel "  to  gain  a  footing 
among  the  nations  (cf.  §  955).  Thus  he  is  a  type  of  the 
national  advancement  generally,  — 

Tanta  molii  eratJudceam  candere  gentem* 
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The  only  sort  of  nobleness  of  which  the  family  of  Isaao 
could  boast  is  to  be  credited  to  the  wild  and  passionate 
hunter  Esau,  the  type  of  laggard  races. 

§  960.  The  character  of  Joseph  presents  the  highest 
type  of  ancient  Hebrew  morality.  His  story  is  remarkable 
from  several  points  of  yiew.  But  its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  grandeur  and  symmetry  of  the  moral  por- 
traiture of  its  hero.  His  would  be  a  great  character  in 
^^7  ftg^9  but  the  marvel  of  it  is  that  it  exhibits  a  life 
lived  in  that  primitive  stage  of  social  development  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  most  unfavourable  to  the 
manifestation  of  high  moral  qualities.  Fidelity,  honour, 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  ideal  chastity,  magna- 
nimity, —  not  of  the  pagan,  not  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
of  the  Christian  type,  —  these  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the 
favourite  son  of  the  subtle  and  selfish  Jacob.  The  easiest 
solution  is  that  the  sto^y  is  an  idealizing  parable  drawn 
for  the  instruction  of  a  later  reflective  age  of  Israel's  his- 
tory. And  yet,  however  the  narrative  may  have  assumed 
its  present  literary  garb  at  a  later  date,  the  events  recorded 
are  not  impossible.  The  two  most  prominent  features  of 
Joseph's  character  are  his  fidelity  in  service  and  his  self- 
repression.  But  he  was  invested  with  responsibilities 
beyond  those  possible  in  the  semi-nomadic  environment 
of  his  early  days.  Trained  in  this  school,  he  meets  the 
supreme  temptation  with  an  answer  which  shows  that  he 
feels  himself  to  be  a  moral  trustee  (Gen.  xxxix.  8). 

§  961.  With  Joseph  there  is  a  still  more  solemn 
restraint:  ^^How  can  I  do  this  great  evil  and  sin  against 
God?"  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  than  this  the  excep- 
tional place  in  the  patriarchal  history  held  by  Joseph. 
The  others  are  typical  of  their  time  and  place.  But  such 
an  appeal  to  divine  authority  in  matters  of  moral  conduct 
stands  alone  in  the  early  Hebrew  history.  There  is  much 
said  of  religious  acts  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs  and  of 
their  fidelity  to  Jehovah.  Their  faith  in  Him  determined 
also  their  course  in  important  matters.     But  we  do  not 
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find  that  it  determined  them  strongly  and  steadily  toward 
righteousness  and  mercy.  What,  then,  is  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  morality  ?  They  were  men  of  large, 
original  genius  (§  446,  447).  True,  we  cannot  but  oppose 
the  view  that  sets  them  in  the  category  of  Old  Testament 
saints  and  moral  exemplars.  Yet  we  must  admire  the 
independence,  enterprise,  and  success  with  which  these 
early  leaders  of  the  race  broke  through  the  force  of  tradition 
and  custom  and  hewed  out  new  paths  for  themselves,  thus 
becoming  the  prototypes  and  forerunners  of  the  religious 
leaders  who  gave  character  to  the  later  Israel.  And  this 
they  did  most  conspicuously^  in  their  faith  and  worship. 
If  they  were  historical  characters,  Jehovah  was  their  God, 
or  at  least  their  supreme  divinity.  The  narrative  is  con- 
sistent in  showing  how  they  came  to  discard  ancestoiv 
worship  and  strange  deities  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2  flf.). 
§  962.  Such  adherence  to  Jehovah  did  not  of  itself 
constitute  morality.  It  was  merely  a  ceremonial,  and,  as 
it  would  appear  from  the  history  of  Jacob,  sometimes  a 
purely  selfish  form  of  primitive  religion.  But  we  are  not 
seeking  merely  for  evidences  of  high  moral  sentiment  and 
achievement.  What  we  desire  is  an  explanation  of  the 
morality  afterward  characteristic  of  Israel.  And  here,  as 
it  would  seem,  we  have  an  essential  antecedent.  While 
it  is  questionable  whether  in  any  age,  or  under  any  form 
of  civilization,  a  deep  and  true  morality  can  be  developed 
except  upon  the  foundation,  or  with  the  aid,  of  a  religious 
sanction,  it  is  certain  that  among  a  people  such  as  ancient 
Israel  religion  is  the  only  basis  of  any  morality  worthy 
the  name.  Wliere  industrial  pursuits  were  maintained 
systematically,  if  at  all,  by  exclusive  hereditary  guilds ; 
where  commerce  was  confined  to  travelling  merchants  and 
occasional  caravans ;  where  no  political  system  above  the 
assembly  of  the  elders  had  ever  been  devised,  the  indus- 
trial, or  commercial,  or  political  morality  that  has  formed 
the  precarious  support  of  the  great  western  civilizations 
was  beyond  attainment,  as  it  was  beyond  imaginatioiu 
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To  either  national  or  individual  morality  a  long  antece- 
dent process  of  discipline  is  a  prerequisite.  To  Israel 
such  a  discipline  could  only  come  through  the  religion 
whose  feeble  yet  sure  beginnings  were  made  by  the  fathers 
before  the  perilous  adventure  was  made  of  the  migration 
to  Egypt.  The  strenuous  adherence,  even  b}^  a  half-blind 
and  groping  instinct,  to  Jehovah  as  the  tribal  God  was  of 
itself  an  inward  exercise  that  had  a  moral  quality  of  its 
own.  So  true  is  that  saying  which  has  transfigured  the 
primitive  and  rudimentary  faith  of  the  founder  of  the  race: 
^  And  he  trusted  in  Jehovah,  and  he  reckoned  it  to  him 
as  righteousness  "  (Gen.  xv.  6). 

§  Q68,  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  moral  features  of 
Hebrew  society  in  the  period  of  the  judges?  Did  any 
decisive  changes  take  place  in  the  community  of  Israel 
which  would  tend  to  develop  the  national  and  individual 
conscience  and  make  it  a  controlling  force  in  speech  and 
act  as  between  Hebrew  and  Hebrew,  and  Hebrew  and 
foreigner?  Were  the  three  prime  qualities,  rectitude, 
chastity,  and  magnanimity,  largely  exemplified?  How 
did  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  their  general  social 
environment  affect  them  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
virtues  most  likely  to  be  encouraged  were  those  of  the 
heroio  or  semi-barbarous  type.  Courage,  endurance, 
fidelity  to  clan,  family,  and  companions  in  arms,  must 
have  been  often  and  signally  displayed.  The  long 
straggle  with  the  native  Ganaanites,  over  wide  areas  or 
in  isola^d  holdings,  for  the  possession  of  fortresses,  fer- 
tile valleys  and  plains,  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  or 
with  various  swarms  of  foreign  invaders,  played  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  moulding  the  Hebrew  temper  into  strength, 
elasticity,  and  hardness.  It  was  this  discipline  that  gave 
to  Israel  the  resisting  and  recuperative  power  which  was 
and  is  the  marvel  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world* 

§  964*  Not  very  much  can  be  said  of  influences  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  rarer  and  more  precious 
moral  endowments  of  a  people.    In  a  contununity  trained 
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to  irregular  warfare,  swift  reprisal,  deadly  revenge,  little 
stimulus  could  be  afforded  to  any  latent  or  incipient  open- 
ness or  candour  which  might  have  been  educed  in  the  mora 
peaceful  occupations  of  earlier  days.  Ehud  (Jud.  iii.) 
can  be  a  moral  hero  only  to  those  who  hold  that  no  means 
are  reprehensible  which  can  secure  a  desirable  end.  Like 
his,  but  much  more  treacherous,  was  the  act  of  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  In  it  we  have  not  only  gross 
deception,  but  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which, 
when  it  has  once  been  freely  offered,  is  inviolable,  accord- 
ing to  all  inter-tribal  usage.  The  outrage  was  heightened 
by  the  circumstance  expressly  recorded  (Jud.  iv.  17)  that 
an  alliance  actually  subsisted  between  the  half-Israel- 
itish  Kenites  and  the  followers  of  the  Canaanitish  king. 
Moreover,  the  splendid  lyric  which  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  Israel  over  the  last  great  combination  of  the  Canaanites 
counts  Jael  blessed  above  all  women  who  dwell  in  tents 
(Jud.  V.  24),  because  she  had  come  to  the  help  of  Jeho- 
vah (cf.  V.  28)  by  deluding  into  fatal  security  an  enemy 
of  his  people. 

§  965.  Such  cases  are  characteristic  of  the  times  and  the 
people,  and  so  stand  out  boldly  in  the  record.  How  was 
it  in  this  period  with  the  virtue  of  chastity?  A  sample 
or  two  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  standard  of  morals 
had  not  been  raised  during  this  later  period.  Gideon, 
one  of  the  best-approved  leaders  of  Israel,  had  not  only 
many  wives,  but  a  concubine  as  well.  What  we  call 
lust  in  Mohammed  we  can  only  extenuate  in  Gideon  on 
the  ground  that  he  lived  in  a  remoter  age.  Jephthah 
was  the  son  of  a  harlot.  Samson  resorted  to  harlots  as  a 
matter  of  habit.  Delilah,  in  spite  of  her  Hebrew  name, 
may  have  been  a  Philistine.  But  the  Baal  worship  which 
was  rife  in  most  of  Israel  during  this  whole  period  must 
have  brought  with  it  its  due  measure  of  licentiousness 
more  or  less  professional.  Concubinage  was  but  otie 
remove  from  harlotry  (Jud.  xix.  Iff.).  A  still  darker 
shadow  is  seen  to  rest  upon  at  least  a  portion  of  the  land 
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in  the  prevalence  of  the  worse  than  bestial  crime  in  the 
city  of  Gibeah  (xix.  22).  Israel,  as  a  whole,  was  at  last 
shocked  into  horror  and  indignation.  But  the  succeed- 
ing narrative,  ending  with  the  rough  and  ready  method 
of  securing  wives  by  capture  (xxi.  21  ff.),  recalls  vividly 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  age,  their  primi- 
tive habits  and  manners,  and  their  rudimentary  conception 
of  the  saving  virtues  of  society. 

§  966.  An  aspect  scarcely  more  favourable  is  presented 
by  the  practice  of  the  altruistic  virtues.  At  least,  the 
book  of  Judges  gives  no  suggestion  of  their  prevalence. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  that  allusions  to  the  gentler  side  of 
life  and  conduct  are  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  memorials 
of  a  rude  and  warlike  age,  which  naturally  record  only 
extreme  instances.  And  among  the  larger  households  in 
the  more  settled  districts,  particularly  in  the  later  days 
of  the  judges,  there  were  doubtless  many  manifestations 
of  neighbourly  kindness  and  perhaps  even  of  chivalrous 
generosity.  The  institution  of  the  goi'l  especially  gave 
scope  and  occasion  for  actions  of  the  latter  class.  While 
in  the  rudeness  and  savagery  of  the  times  the  services  of. 
the  protector  of  kinship  were  perhaps  most  frequently  in 
demand  as  an  avenger  of  blood  (Ex.  xxi.  12  ff.),  the 
necessities  of  unfortunate  kinsfolks,  particularly  of  widows 
and  orphans,  must  have  evoked  innate  feelings  of  compas- 
sion and  sympathy  in  many  a  heart.  Such  a  traditional 
picture  as  that  which  is  presented  at  the  close  of  the  book 
of  Ruth  can  scarcely  represent  an  isolated  instance.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  is  an  indication  of 
the  prevailing  type  of  manners. 

§  967.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  essential 
change  in  the  national  morals  could  take  place  during  the 
historical  period  immediately  following  the  judges.  Yet 
the  early  vicissitudes  of  the  kingdom  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  building  up  the  national  character.  And  it  was 
especially  the  new  spirit  infused  into  the  people  by  the 
personality  and  achievements  of  David  that  prepared  the 
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way  for  that  lai^er  nationalism  which  made  possible  an 
historic  Isi-ael  and  is  even  yet  not  extinct  in  Judaism. 
The  predominant  note  of  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  is  patri* 
otism.  The  deliverance  of  the  individual  family  groups, 
the  first  thought  of  the  beleaguered  clansmen,  was  found 
to  depend  upon  common  action  against  the  Philistines. 
The  idea  of  a  united  Israel  was  first  realized  under  Saul 
at  the  instance  of  the  prophet-priest- judge  Samuel.  The 
rising  tide  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah  and  his  cause,  as  against 
the  aliens  and  their  gods,  swelled  by  the  first  successes 
of  Saul  and  still  more  by  the  heroic  daring  of  Jonathan, 
was  checked  by  the  king's  mental  and  moral  collapse; 
it  retreated  with  the  defection  of  David  and  the  ensuing 
intestine  strife ;  it  fell  to  its  lowest  ebb  with  the  tragedy 
of  Gilboa.  The  accession  of  David  to  the  tottering 
throne,  and  his  steady  advance  to  preeminence,  first 
within  Israel  itself  and  thereafter  in  Palestine  and  the 
whole  of  the  West-land,  were  the  real  making  of  Israel 
into  a  nation.  No  later  failures  or  disgrace  or  ruptures 
could  efface  the  memory  of  this  triumph;  nor  could  any 
subsequent  national  success  rival  it  as  an  ideal  of  kingly 
achievement  or  as  a  measure  of  Israel's  greatness. 

§  968.  There  was  now  wanting  but  one  deep  common 
source  of  inspiration,  one  cardinal  element  of  national 
solidarity,  —  a  central,  dominant  sanctuary.  This  idea, 
cherished  so  fondly  by  David,  was  realized  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon.  Thus  were  established  at  last  the  main 
outward  conditions  of  a  permanent  state  under  the  most 
potent  of  guarantees.  But  of  .far  more  enduring  impor- 
tance than  the  promise  of  political  stability,  soon  to  be 
so  rudely  disturbed,  was  the  foundation  then  laid  for 
progress  in  morality  and  for  the  practice  of  a  religion 
which  should  be  something  more  than  ceremonial  for- 
malism. The  larger  relations  of  political,  business,  and 
social  life  then  inaugurated  gradually  brought  with  them 
a  sense  of  responsibility  which  must  have  sobered  and 
steadied  the  new  self-conscious  community.     The  oath 
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or  the  vow  made  before  Jehovah  became  more  binding 
with  the  recognition  of  his  enthronement  for  righteous- 
ness upon  Mount  Zion,  the  place  where  he  had  chosen 
to  set  his  name.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  now  how 
and  when  such  claims  were  ignored  or  weakened.  We 
may  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  while  these 
were  conditions  essential  to  moral  advancement,  they 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  only  slowly  opera- 
tive, finding  their  true  scope  and  vindication  in  a  later 
time.  What,  however,  we  wish  particularly  to  know  is 
the  actual  moral  standing  of  the  best  men  of  Israel  in  this 
age  of  the  early  or  undivided  monarchy.  Examples  here 
crowd  upon  us,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  in  the  choice. 
§  969.  Again,  we  have  to  emphasize  the  prominence 
of  the  military  or  heroic  virtues.  This  is,  in  fact,  pre- 
eminently the  heroic  age  of  Israel.  Physical  courage  was 
universal,  as  befitted  a  people  engaged  in  a  protracted  life 
and  death  struggle.  Not  to  lack  of  bravery,  but  to  want 
of  discipline,  to  the  decline  of  the  kingly  qualities  in  the 
monarch,  to  the  effect  of  panic  fear  in  a  superstitious  age, 
are  to  be  ascribed  the  half-heartedness  and  the  frequent 
retreats  of  the  armies  of  Israel  during  the  regime  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  Of  individual  prowess  every  leader 
gave  proof  during  the  whole  of  the  period.  David's 
worthies  (2  Sam.  xxiii.)  were  a  product  of  the  spirit 
that  was  now  moving  in  Israel  like  a  long  pent-up  flood. 
They  were  the  flower  of  that  age  of  Hebrew  chivalry. 
Nor  was  there  lacking  that  self-devotion  which  in  the 
undisciplined  warfare  of  a  struggling  community  is  really 
more  heroic  than  the  most  gallant  charge  of  a  regular 
army.  No  deed  of  daring  done  by  David's  men,  inspired 
by  his  example,  could  surpass  the  brilliant  achievement  of 
Saul's  knightly  son  at  Michmash.  A  nation  which  bred 
such  heroes  could  scarcely  hereafter  be  utterly  ignoble. 
And  in  these  actions,  the  theme  of  song  and  legend 
till  the  latest  generation,  were  indirect  occasions  of  nobler 
manners  and  purer  motives  throughout  the  moral  realm. 
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No  man  can  risk  his  life  non-professionally  in  a  worthy 
cause  without  being  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  an 
electric  thrill  which  reacts  by  moral  sympathy  through 
his  whole  spiritual  nature.  The  clods,  once  disturbed  by 
celestial  fire,  were  henceforth  magnetic  and  responsive  to 
the  touch  of  spiritual  forces  which  else  had  found  and 
left  them  useless  and  dead. 

§  970.  But  these  secondary  movements  had  as  yet 
scarcely  begun ;  and  it  is  a  sad  descent  that  brings  us  to 
the  level  of  the  everyday  morals  of  the  early  monarchy. 
The  virtue  of  veracity  seems  especially  wanting  in  the 
make-up  of  the  men  of  the  period.  For  the  sake  of- brevity 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  career  of  David.  We 
are  at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  whenever  any  danger 
threatened,  if  a  falsehood  served  his  turn  it  was  immedi- 
ately employed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13  ff. ;  xx.  5  if. ;  xxi.  2 ; 
xxvii.  10  flF. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  84).  He  deceived  friends  and 
enemies  indifferently.  It  was  especially  in  his  relations 
with  the  Philistines  that  deceit  was  systematically  prac- 
tised, ranging  from  simple  disguise  to  the  grossest  of 
falsehoods.  His  affair  with  his  faithful  servant,  Uriah 
the  Hettite,  shows  him  at  his  worst.  There  is  probably 
no  record  of  treachery  and  lying  consistently  pursued 
that  surpasses  this  in  remorseless  cruelty  and  moral  base- 
ness. If  the  narrative  contained'  all  that  we  know  of 
David,  the  deed  would  have  been  universally  regarded  as 
one  almost  unequalled  in  the  foul  and  blood-stained  annals 
of  kingly  rule.  We  may  at  any  rate  say  this  about  the 
matter,  that  it  belonged  to  the  stag^  in  David's  life  when 
he  was  as  yet  untouched  by  any  deep  religious  feeling. 

§  971.  In  the  relations  between  the  sexes  we  see  at 
best  no  marked  advance.  Not  to  speak  of  polygamy, 
concubinage  was  fashionable  in  the  best  families.  The 
promptness  with  which  David,  the  outlaw  chief,  espoused 
the  wife  of  the  newly  dead  Nabal,  and  with  which  David, 
the  king,  made  a  lawful  wife  of  the  widow  of  the  mur- 
dered Uriah,  speaks  plainly  of  the  subserviency  of  well- 
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bom  women.  The  act  of  Absalom,  by  which  he  proclaimed 
to  all  Israel  his  usurpation  of  his  father's  rights  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  21  f.),  does  not  appear  to  have  shocked  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  even  of  the  ^^  elders 
of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4),  who  still  adhered  to  his 
cause.  In  the  more  enlightened  time  of  Solomon,  the 
increase  in  outward  prosperity  and  the  glamour  of  a 
brilliant  court  were  the  accompaniment  of  gross  and 
unbridled  sensuality.  David's  harem,  extensive  as  it 
was,  could  not  compare  with  that  of  Solomon.  And  one 
knows  little  of  social  history,  or  of  human  nature,  if  one 
supposes  that  the  evil  of  excessive  self-indulgence  was 
confined  to  the  recreant  who  sat  on  the  throne,  and  who 
in  these  vital  matters  was  a  law  unto  himself.  Courtiers 
and  nobles,  and  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  generally, 
were  as  certain  then  as  they  are  now  to  imitate  and  rival 
the  sins  and  follies  of  a  prince.  Nor  was  sexual  vice 
confined  to  the  legalized  license  of  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage. The  worship  of  the  foreign  deities  introduced 
by  Solomon  along  with  his  heathen  wives  of  necessity 
included  religious  prostitution.  True,  we  still  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  daughters  of  Hebrew  families 
gave  themselves  to  this  or  to  any  form  of  illegitimate  vice, 
"  for  no  such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel "  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  12).  But  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  or 
Phoenicians  (1 K.  xi.  6),  could  not  enjoy  the  royal  patron- 
age without  enforcing  the  usages  inseparable  from  her 
debasing  cult. 

§  972.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  practice  of  the  altru- 
istic virtues  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy? 
The  imagination  summons  up  at  once  the  figure  of  the 
heroic  and  magnanimous  Jonathan.  An  age  which  pro- 
duced a  man  so  unique  in  nobility  of  soul  should  not  be 
called  quite  morally  barren.  We  are  seeking,  however, 
for  oases  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  the 
friendless  and  the  weak,  and  of  the  relaxation  of  the  piti- 
less code  of  revenge  upon  family,  or  personal,  or  national 
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enemies.  Of  what  was  done  in  private  we  know  little. 
The  temper  of  representative  men  may  best  be  judged  of 
by  their  conduct  toward  their  rivals  or  foes,  David's 
treatment  of  the  Moabites  (2  Sam.  viii.  2)  and  of  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  xii.  31)  was  a  war  measure,  and  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  before  and  after  his  time  boasted  of  inflicting  upon 
obstinate  rebels.  The  claims  of  blood  revenge  were 
enforced  as  remorselessly  as  in  the  days  of  Gideon  (Jud. 
viii.  18  ff.)*  '^^^  circle  of  leading  men  that  stood  nearest 
to  David  suffered  particularly  from  the  law  of  reprisal. 
To  his  account  must  be  reckoned  the  pitiful  fate  of  Riz- 
pah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  and  of  her  innocent  children, 
done  to  a  shameful  death  as  the  victim  of  a  blood  feud. 
True  it  is  that  repentance  here  again  manifested  itself,  and 
that  he  sought  to  quiet  the  soul  of  the  comfortless  mother, 
and  to  reunite  in  Sheol  the  distracted  ghosts  of  the  family 
he  had  supplanted  (2  Sam.  xxi.  11  ff.). 

§  978.  It  is  now  time,  however,  to  draw  some  general 
conclusions  as  to  that  portion  of  Israel's  history  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  survey.  In  the  first  place,  we  see 
how  morality  still  moved  and  worked  its  way  within  the 
sphere  of  the  family,  the  clan,  and  the  tribe.  Its  sanc- 
tions sprang  from  the  beliefs  of  the  community  rather  than 
from  the  independent  conviction  of  the  individual ;  cus- 
tom ruled  rather  than  conscience,  prescription  rather  than 
self-impulsion.  One  essential  ground  of  the  limitation  is 
obvious.  Duties  and  employments  were  few  and  simple. 
These  were  prescribed  by  paternal  injunction ;  and  when 
spontaneously  assumed  they  created  no  new  conditions 
that  would  bring  intelligence  into  play  and  so^evoke  the 
moral  sense  through  the  balancing  of  conflicting  claims. 
Secondly,  the  most  striking  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
general  fact  were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  who  seemed 
to  strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves,  or  were  commis* 
sioned  to  fulfil  higher  functions  than  any  yet  known  to 
the  nation* 
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§  974.  But  we  have  now  to  take  account  of  a  moral 
factor  of  the  first  importance  ;  I  mean  the  public  teachers. 
The  great  popular  leaders  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
judges  till  the  end  of  the  undivided  kingdom,  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  moral  education  of  the  nation.  The 
judges  themselves  appear  to  have  done  little  to  rectify 
popular  misconduct.  Nor  were  the  priests,  whose  duties 
included  also  the  judicial  function  (§  685  f.),  conspicuous 
for  their  high  sense  of  moral  obligation.  The  sons  of 
Eli  and  the  sons  of  Samuel,  who  came  into  office  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  hereditary  succession,  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  represented  the  average  priest  and  judge 
than  their  fathers,  who  are  singled  out  for  special  distinc- 
tion. What  we  learn  of  the  influence  of  the  religious 
officials  comes  out  naturally  in  their  bearing  toward  the 
leading  men  of  the  time.  In  this  matter  two  interesting 
points  declare  themselves.  First,  we  notice  that  no  inter- 
ference is  made  with  the  conduct  of  any  influential  man 
till  the  time  of  the  kings.  Second,  it  is  a  new  order  of 
men  who  attempt  a  reformation  in  public  morals.  These 
men  were  the  prophets. 

§  976.  What,  then,  was  the  character  of  this  epoch- 
making  intervention  by  the  prophets  ?  The  first  instance 
is  that  of  Samuel  in  his  role  of  mentor  and  censor  to  King 
Saul.  And  here  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  intervened  in  questions  of  morality  at  all. 
His  only  recorded  protest  against  Saul's  conduct  is  made 
on  the  ground  of  disobedience  to  an  arbitrary  command 
(1  Sam.,  chap.  xv.).  When  Saul  spared  Agag  and  the 
best  of  the  spoil,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  he  did  what 
was  wrong  in  itself.  Unfortunately  we  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  hardly  visit  with  stern  condemnation  the  terrible 
war  of  extermination  waged  by  Israel.  Such  conflicts — 
blood  feuds  on  a  larger  scale  —  were  the  order  of  the  day 
among  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  time,  and  Israel 
had  suffered  more  than  Amalek  in  the  long  series  of  re- 
prisals*    Nor  can  we  put  Saul's  comparative  moderation 
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to  the  credit  of  his  humanity.  His  preservation  of  Agag 
was  too  much  a  departure  from  the  prevailii^  usages  of 
war  to  have  been  intended  for  more  than  a  temporary 
purpose.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  rebuke 
to  Saul,  and  the  terrible  penalty  annexed  thereto,  were 
inflicted  not  on  the  ground  of  the  inherent  wrongfulness 
of  his  acts,  but  because  he  had  not  deferred  to  the  pro- 
phetic word. 

§  976.  Samuel's  significance  generally,  in  the  history  of 
Old  Testament  morals,  may  be  thus  stated  :  He  is  the 
first  in  the  long  list  of  the  leaders  of  Israel  whose  conduct 
in  fundamental  matters  of  morality  is  brought  directly 
into  view  (1  Sam.  xii.  3).  The  last  of  the  judges,  he  is 
the  first  the  character  of  whose  administration  of  justice 
is  spoken  of  at  all.  He  tolerated  the  institution  of  the 
monarchy,  but  made  it  the  prime  essential  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  king  that  he  should  bow  to  the  will  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  his  representative,  the  prophet-priest.  He  virtu- 
ally founded  the  prophetic  guilds,  the  chief  conservative 
influence  in  the  life  of  northern  Israel.  His  services  to 
morality  were  great,  but  mainly  indirect  and  potential. 

§  977.  A  distinct  advance  along  one  line  was  made  by 
the  next  kingly  mentor,  the  prophet  Nathan.  His  rebuke 
of  David  for  his  most  atrocious  crime  goes  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  principle  of  conduct.  As  his  parable 
shows,  it  looks  at  David's  sin  in  the  light  of  his  relation 
to  his  environment ;  it  shows  the  disturbance  (or  wrong) 
thereby  occasioned  in  the  system  of  which  he  was  the 
moral  centre.  To  stigmatize  a  sin  as  a  sin  on  account  of 
its  selfishness  was  something  new  in  the  recorded  history 
of  the  world.  True,  the  outrage  was  so  obvious  that  it 
could  not  well  escape  challenge  ;  but  it  is  just  one  of  the 
providential  occasions  of  moral  evolution  that  men  and 
communities  should  be  startled  into  a  sense  for  better 
things  by  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  effect  of  their 
offences.  Such  a  case  is  isolated,  to  be  sure,  in  the  moral 
ministry  of  the  prophets  of  the  time.     But  the  crime  was 
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rank  and  grievous,  and  as  it  struck  at  the  sanctity  and 
peace  of  the  home  of  the  common  man  in  Israel  it  was 
made  monumental.  The  rule  that  the  sins  and  follies  of 
a  monarch  excite  emulation  rather  than  repulsion,  finds 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  a  wholesome  exception. 

§  978.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  prophet  appears  as  a 
censor  of  morals  till  the  time  of  the  divided  kingdom 
with  the  exception  of  Grad,  who  acted  as  the  minister  of 
Jehovah  in  connection  with  David's  ambitious  scheme  to 
take  a  census  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
the  person  of  Nathan  the  prophetic  influence  wielded  in 
behalf  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  intrigue  through 
which  the  rivals  of  Solomon  were  put  out  of  the  way  (2  K. 
i.).  The  moral  paradox  is  solved  when  we  consider  that 
the  paramount  interest  was  the  preservation  of  the  state, 
in  the  furthering  of  which  the  individual  was  made  of  lit- 
tle account.  Thereafter  Solomon  seems  to  have  dispensed 
with  prophetic  help  and  guidance.  His  only  religious 
achievement,  the  building  of  the  temple,  being  an  affair 
of  worship  and  ritual,  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
priests.  On  the  whole,  his  reign  was  probably  more  harm- 
ful to  public  and  private  morals  than  that  of  any  other 
king  of  either  Israel  or  Judah,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Manasseb. 

§  979.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  secession  of 
northern  Israel  was  instigated  by  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  xi.  29  ff.).  Among  the  considerations  that  impelled 
him  was  doubtless  the  fact  that  Solomon's  extravagance 
and  exactions  were  injuring  Israel  as  a  whole  and  mak* 
ing  the  predominance  of  Judah  a  national  curse.^  He  thus 
follows  in  the  line  of  Nathan  and  Gad  (§  977  f.).  But 
what  Judah  thus  lost  in  moral  character  and  prestige  as 
compared  with  the  "  Ten  Tribes,"  it  more  than  made  up 
finally  through  the  possession  of  a  temple  free  from  image- 


1  Notice  also  that  Ahijah  was  of  Shiloh,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  rival  and  much- wronged  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
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worship  ;  while  the  semi-idolatry  instigated  by  Jeroboam 
I^  and  the  political  unsettlement  of  his  kingdom,^  with 
its  accompaniment  of  intrigue,  proscription,  and  murder, 
defeated  the  worthy  ends  aimed  at  in  the  reyolution. 

§  980.  We  thus  see  a  growth  in  moral  sensibility 
among  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel,  and  we  also  dis- 
cern the  principle  of  its  development.  It  was  the  harm 
done  to  the  people  of  Jehovah  which  awakened  a  sense 
of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  himself.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  as  yet  a  genuine  sense  of  sin  ;  for  in  the  first  place, 
the  feeling  aroused  was  fear  rather  than  sorrow,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  was  as  members  of  the  community 
rather  than  as  individuals  that  the  responsibility  was 
felt.  Yet  here  was  the  germ  of  spiritual  morality,  and 
this  was  the  region  in  which  it  unfolded  itself,  for  only 
thus  could  that  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  be  awakened 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  saving  repentance  that 
seeks  and  gains  forgiveness.  But  the  story  is  a  long 
one,  and  we  must  be  content  if  we  can  follow  its  leading 
motives. 

§  981.  Our  next  glimpse  of  moral  progfress  in  Israel  is 
gained  from  the  memorable  reign  of  Ahab.  The  tumultu* 
ous  times  of  the  first  dynasties  were  over,  and  Omri  had 
made  himself  strong  at  home  and  abroad  (§  212).  His  son 
came  to  the  kingdom  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  sense 
of  power  without  responsibility  (1  K.  xxi.  7),  the  typical 
Oriental  absolutism,  bore  its  natural  fruits.  There  was 
nothing  upon  which  he  might  not  lay  his  hand,  not  even 
the  patrimony  of  one  of  the  people  of  Jehovah.  When 
he  seized  the  estate  of  Naboth  the  wrong  was  irreligion, 
and  therefore  immorality.  Jehovah  was  the  owner  of  the 
land,  and  Naboth  was  his  tenant  (§  580).  Besides,  the 
patrimony  was  a  sacred  trust  for  his  family  (xxi.  8), 
where  rested  the  dust  of  his  ancestors  under  the  guardian* 
ship  of  Jehovah. 

1  Cf.  Montefiore,  Sihbert  LectureB  (1892),  p.  8ft  f. 
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§  982.  Very  probably  this  act  of  oppression  and  prof- 
anation did  not  stand  alone  in  the  reign  or  time  of  Ahab. 
But,  like  the  great  transgression  of  David,  it  was  because 
it  ended  in  an  appalling  tragedy  that  it  became  monu- 
mental. The  vengeance  denounced  against  the  offender  is 
a  measure  of  the  offence.  This  is  a  rare  historic  occasion. 
It  makes  us  feel  at  one  with  the  outraged  people  of  Israel. 
As  we  shudder  with  their  horror  at  the  deed,  we  follow 
them  with  eager  sympathy  in  their  gradual  appreciation  of 
its  essential  wickedness.  Indignation  at  the  conspiracy, 
the  judicial  murder,  the  robbery,  was  followed  by  a  moral 
revulsion  at  the  enormity  of  ^  the  misdeed.  It  was  the 
crime  against  the  community  which  stirred  the  common 
heart.  Every  freeman  in  Israel  was  for  the  moment  a 
Naboth  in  imagination,  at  the  mercy  of  a  rapacious  king 
and  a  cruel,  lustful  queen.  Ordinary  petty  wrongs  done 
to  persons  or  to  property  were  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  days  of  old.  They  were  the  mere  trickling  of  a 
mountain  stream.  This  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep.  The  sense  of  being  wronged 
grew  into  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  offence  against 
Israel  was  felt  to  be  a  sin  against  Jehovah.  It  was  the 
word  of  the  great  prophet  that  startled  the  true  Israel 
into  a  knowledge  of  itself.  The  message  came  in  thunder- 
tones,  and  between  the  strokes  gleamed  the  lightning- 
flashes  of  revelation.  It  was  not  a  very  clear  or  sus- 
tained illumination,  but  it  served  God's  turn  and  man's 
need. 

§  983.  With  Elijah  prophecy  enlarged  its  range  and  its 
depth.  The  prophet  was  no  longer  a  mere  seer  or  oracle 
or  mentor  of  princes.  He  was  the  guardian  and  censor 
of  national  morals ;  in  short,  a  preacher  and  teacher.  But, 
what  is  even  more  important  to  observe,  there  was  a  cor- 
responding advance  among  the  best  minds  and  spirits  of 
his  people.  Let  us  learn,  once  for  all,  that  the  prophet 
never  stood  quite  alone,  and  that  he  was,  apart  from  his 
special  commission,  merely  a  foremost  representative  of  a 
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class  or  society  or  school.  We  are  warned  of  the  danger 
of  overlooking  this  obvious  sociological  and  psychological 
principle  by  the  reminder  which  was  addressed  to  Elijah 
himself  at  the  very  opening  of  this  new  era  of  prophecy 
(1  K.  xix.  18).^  The  essential  thing  for  the  future  was 
that  from  this  time  onward  there  was  a  worthy  common 
cause  and  common  interest,  and  a  party  in  the  state  that 
stood  for  the  rights  of  the  defenceless  and  the  oppressed 
on  the  ground  of  reUgion  and  justice,  and  in  whose  conl 
sciousness  the  practical  conflicts  of  rights  and  wrongs 
wrought  out  a  sense  of  the  necessary  antithesis  of  right 
and  wrong. 

§  984.  The  fortunes  of  this  class  or  party  in  their  rela- 
tion to  society  and  public  life  have  already  been  sketched 
(§  597  £E.).  The  perpetual  antagonism  and  ever  widen- 
ing chasm  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed,  the  wicked  and  the  pious,  are  depicted 
in  letters  of  flame  by  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah, 
and  here  we  need  not  reproduce  the  familiar  picture. 
What  concerns  us  now  is  to  see  how  the  idea  of  moral 
responsibility,  once  awakened,  was  developed  up  to  the 
time  of  Josiah.  For  this  end  we  cannot  do  better  than  sum 
up  the  essential  conditions  of  moral  progress,  giving  first 
those  which  are  inward  or  subjective,  and  then  those  which 
are  subjective  and  external.  The  summary  necessarily  con- 
sists in  part  of  a  resume  of  previous  observations. 

§  986.  1.  A  purer  and  loftier  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Jehovah.  Morality  has  never  progressed  in  any 
community  without  the  stimulus  of  a  religious  sanction. 
Men  have  looked  to  their  gods  or  God  as  requiring  from 
them  the  most  solemn  duties  of  their  lives-  Moreover, 
something  besides  mere  ceremonial  service  is  always 
thought  to  be  demanded.  Even  where  the  crudest  forms 
of  faith  and  worship  prevail,  and  where  morality  in  the 


1  **  Seven  thousand  "  is  merely  a  very  general  number,  and  possibly 
stands  here  for  a  much  larger  sum  of  faithful  adherents  of  Jehovah. 
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positive  sense  oan  hardly  be  predicated  of  the  votaries, 
such  duties  as  are  incumbent  on  them  (that  is,  whatever 
has  the  character  of  solemn  obligation,  the  motive  of  all 
moral  action)  are  regarded  as  the  will  of  the  supernatural 
being  who  is  the  head  and  patron  of  the  community. 
And  among  the  Semites  deference  to  the  will  of  the  deity 
is  usually  absolute.  As  their  vocabulary  indicates,  they 
had  really  no  "  will "  of  their  own  :  the  only  real  agents 
in  the  world  were  their  divinities.  This  conception  is 
both  cause  and  effect  of  their  singular  religiousness.  It 
explains  also  their  exclusiveness,  their  fanaticism,  their 
deadly  persistency.  Given  a  wrong  or  debasing  view  of 
the  desire  of  the  deity  and  they  are  the  most  hopelessly 
intractable  and  noxious  of  mortals.  Given  a  lofty  and 
inspiring  view  of  the  deity  and  they  become  the  elect  of 
their  species.  This  is  a  master-key  to  Hebrew  Prophet- 
ism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  Hence  in  pro- 
portion as  the  conception  of  the  character  of  the  presiding 
and  informing  deity  is  raised  and  refined  the  nature  of 
his  requirements  is  correspondingly  purified  and  exalted. 
That  is,  moral  motive  and  conduct  change  for  the  better. 

§  986.  2.  A  divorce  between  the  worship  of  the  single 
and  only  true  God  and  the  adoration  or  service  of  any  and 
all  other  objects  of  devotion.  This  is  only  accomplished  as 
the  individual  learns  by  experience  the  emptiness  and 
spiritual  unsatisfactoriness  of.  false  worship  —  not  merely 
the  helplessness  of  the  false  gods ;  because  to  a  people 
gradually  emerging  from  superstition  such  a  fact  is  not 
so  easily  demonstrated.  With  this  experience  goes  the 
practical  observation  that  God  does  not  always  punish  his 
enemies  directly,  but  that  he  does  reward  those  who  fear 
him  and  do  his  will :  the  sense  of  the  IDO  and  the  n;^tm 
of  Jehovah  ;  the  completion  of  the  formula,  "  Surely  God 
is  good  to  Israel,"  by  the  addition,  ^'  to  such  as  are  pure 
in  heart "  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  1). 

§  987.  3.  In  this  way  a  new  and  higher  conception  of 
society  is  eventually  gained.     The   ideal  of  the  social 
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order  is  no  longer  the  family,  the  clan,  the  tribe,  or  even 
the  organized  nation,  but  the  people  of  Jehovah.  A  new 
community  arises  from  the  riving  of  the  old,  containing 
the  germs  of  indefinite  progress  and  expansion. 

§  988.  4.  On  the  side  of  conduct  there  must  be  a  practice 
of  the  common  virtues  which  are  at  once  the  mainstay  of 
the  social  order  and  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Jehovah: 
honesty,  chastity,  mercy,  and  helpfulness.  These  and 
other  essential  virtues  can  only  be  maintained  along  with 
the  vindication  of  the  lofty  character  and  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  This  vindication  can  be  accomplished 
only  after  and  through  an  inevitable  prolonged  struggle 
between  parties  in  the  community  and  the  state.  Only 
by  suffering,  discipline,  and  the  enduring  of  wrong  can 
the  principles  of  a  party  of  righteousness  be  put  to  the 
proof  and  finally  secure  a  moral  triumph  :  — 

**  There  is  no  gain  except  by  loss, 
There  is  no  life  except  by  death ; 
There  is  no  glory  but  by  shame, 
No  justice  but  by  taking  blame." 

By  adherence  under  stress  of  trial  to  the  true  worship  of 
Jehovah  and  the  practice  of  "  righteousness,"  which  is  the 
obligation  and  test  of  his  service  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  an  observation  of  the  lives  and  fates  of  the  opposing 
party  in  church  and  state,  idolatry  or  mixed  worship  plu9 
immorality  —  luxury,  greed,  sensuality,  cruelty  —  is  con- 
tinually made  more  odious  and  disreputable. 

§  989.  Some  of  the  accompanying  or  cooperant  external 
conditions  are:  1.  National  unification.  This  was  in  a 
measure  secured  by  the  kingdom.  Only  by  some  such 
assimilation  could  the  tribal  habits,  restricted  views  of 
obligation,  local  prejudices  and  antipathies,  arbitrary 
administration  of  justice,  be  to  any  considerable  degree 
done  away.  Terrible  evils  came  with  the  kingdom.  But 
by  it  the  necessary  antithesis  of  good  and  bad,  pure  and 
impure,  righteousness  and  injustice,  wvlb  brought  to  self- 
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consciousness  in  an  ixifluential  party  loyal  to  Jehovah  and 
his  cause. 

§  990.  2.  Industrial  and  commercial  development. 
TMs  imdoubtedly  fosters  the  greed  and  selfishness  of  the 
grasping  and  covetous.  On  the  other  hand,  no  commu- 
nity becomes  honest  and  veracious  unless  by  business  train^ 
ing  it  b  made  to  realize  as  a  people  the  advantages  of 
honesty  and  veracity,  and  the  evils  of  cheating  and  crook-- 
edness  in  matters  of  bargain  and  sale.  How  greatly 
such  convictions  were  needed  may  be  suggested  by  the 
business  habits  of  any  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  com* 
munity  in  the  East.  The  Hebrews  did  not  have  this  aid 
to  morality  in  full  measure  till  the  Babylonian  exile 
(§  1319  i¥.).  A  concomitant  advantage  is  the  possession 
of  fixed  property,  which  develops  character  by  the  respour 
sibility  of  ownership  and  .trusteeship,  and  steadies  the 
practical  purpose  and  endeavour  of  business  life. 

§  991.  8*  Social  changes,  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
privileged  classes  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  including 
kings  and  nobles.  Everywhere,  but  especially  in  Oriental 
countries,  such  changes  develop  the  worst  passions  and 
instincts  of  human  nature  —  selfishness,  cruelty,  self-com- 
placent indifference  to  suffeiing  and  wrong.  These 
classes  also  adhered  to  and  patronized  the  forms  of  false 
and  mixed  worship  which  minister  to  lust  and  fashionable 
vices  and  pleasures.  On  the  other  Iiand,  the  plain-living 
votaries  of  Jehovah  had  their  numbers  chiefly  augmented 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  The  gulf 
between  the  two  classes  became  steadily  wider  and 
deeper.  The  true  nature,  the  essential  character,  of  the 
antithesis  became  better  appreciated.  Vague  and  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  relations  of  Jehovah  to  his  people  were 
replaced  by  a  concrete  realization  of  his  power  to  help,  to 
sustain,  to  uplift.  Blind  reliance  upon,  or  dread  of,  his 
power  was  mitigated  and  neutralized  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  love  and  grace.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  hateful  and  injurious  condact* 
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was  now  less  envied.  Jehovah  put  gladness  into  the 
heart  of  his  followers  more  than  others  had  when  their 
com  and  their  wine  increased  (Ps.  iv.  7). 

§  992.  4.  A  concentration  of  the  national  worship. 
The  essential  evil  of  the  local  sanctuaries  was  that  the 
"  high  places  "  were  infected  with  nature  worship  in  one 
or  more  degrading  forms ;  and  that  such  associations, 
based  on  tradition  and  habit,  and  falling  in  with  natural 
inclination,  were  ineradicable.  In  northern  Israel  such  a 
centralizing  system  was  never  accomplished.  In  Judah  it 
was  favoured  by  many  circumstances,  and  when  secured  bj 
a  reforming  monarch  the  prestige  of  the  central  sanctuary 
made  it  perpetual.  Thus,  in  spite  of  frequent  and  gross 
debasement  of  the  national  worship,  a  solidarity  of  senti- 
ment, a  community  of  belief,  a  cooperation  in  policy  and 
action  were  promoted  which  were  essential  to  the  progress 
of  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

§  998.  5.  An  educative  system.  This  was  mainly  sup- 
plied by  the  genuine  prophets  of  Jehovah.  Ritual  and 
ceremony  were  needed ;  and  in  Israel  they  were  not 
always  unspiritual.  But  the  priests  as  a  class  were 
incompetent  and  mechanical,  though  there  was  no  enmity 
between  the  two  orders,  and  the  priesthood  contributed 
signally  to  the  ranks  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  to  the 
outward  reformation  of  the  state.  It  was  the  line  of  the 
prophets  that  received  and  kept  the  saving  truth  and 
^^  passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  torch  of  life."  From  sim- 
ple and  rude  beginnings,  at  the  opening  of  Israel's  career 
as  a  nation,  they  maintained  the  one  essential  principle  of 
fidelity  to  Jehovah,  growing  steadily  in  inspiration, 
insight,  and  devotion.  Thus  they  became  the  light  of 
Israel  and  the  world.  But,  as  educators  of  their  people, 
they  secured  no  permanently  effective  agency  till  they 
created  a  literature  uuder  Amos  and  his  successors,  or, 
what  i9  much  the  same  thing,  until  they  reached  intui- 
tions and  conceptions  of  God  and  duty  which  were  worthy 
of  permanent  record. 
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§  994.  The  highest  and  most  spiritual  of  these  condi- 
tions were  slow  and  tardy  in  coming  into  play,  and  Israel's 
moral  progress  during  this  prophetic  period  may  be  very 
summarily  stated.  For  the  northern  kingdom,  besides  the 
indirect  testimony  of  J  E  (§  926,  930),  the  principal  evi- 
dence comes  from  Amos  and  Hosea.  Of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  no  favourable  judgment  can  be  formed.  But  for 
purposes  of  moral  history  discrimination  is  necessary. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  reformation  was  the  perpetuation  of 
the  local  shrines,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  rem- 
nant of  the  faithful  had  little  community  of  worship,  in 
spite  of  the  sacred  feasts,  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths, 
and  other  feast-days  (Hos.  ii.  11).  That  some  were  found 
true  we  learn  from  the  wonderful  though  obscure  per- 
sonality of  Hosea.  While,  like  Amos,  he  draws  prophet- 
wise  a  picture  wholly  dark  of  the  times  and  the  people, 
he  himself,  as  revealed  in  his  writings,  is  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  small  but  intrepid  band  of  pure  and  loyal 
souls.  A  life  like  his,  whose  very  breath  was  love  and 
faith^  demanded  spiritual  fellowship  for  its  nurtui*e  and 
its  daily  sustenance.  That  his  followers  and  supporters 
were  a  very  small  company  we  can  scarcely  doubt. 
But  they  were  necessarily  a  power  as  well  as  a  witness 
for  righteousness,  even  in  the  evil  times  of  Samaria's 
downfall.  Nor  did  they  altogether  perish  with  the  going 
down  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  such 
a  society  to  dissolve  and  cease,  even  with  the  extinction 
of  the  nation.  They  were  not  a  forlorn  hope,  losing  all 
for  which  they  fought  and  died.  They  were  rather  a 
hard-pressed  army  of  patriots  who  cut  their  way  through 
their  foes  to  join  their  allies  across  the  frontier,  whom 
they  reinforced  and  inspired  to  victory. 

§  996.  The  party  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  in  the  line  of  true  succession  to 
this  heroic,  prophetic  band.  It  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  moral  struggle  in  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  fall  of 
Samaria  in  view,  that  Isaiah  gathered  his  disciples  about 
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him.  Far  from  the  riot  and  ribaldry  of  voluptuaries,  and 
the  taunts  of  frivolous  sceptics,  and  the  intrigues  of  false 
and  seditious  politicians,  he  discoursed  to  them  of  the 
one  sure  foundation-stone  on  which  the  community  could 
rest  its  hopes,  of  the  "  overwhelming  scourge  '*  which 
should  come  upon  those  who  had  made  lies  their  refuge 
and  hidden  themselves  under  falsehood,  of  the  hail-storm 
which  should  sweep  away  the  refuges  of  lies.  He  declared 
that  everything  must  bide  the  test  of  the  measuring-line 
of  justice  and  the  plumb-line  of  righteousness,  and  that  a 
divine  ordinance,  fixed  and  inviolable,  determines  the 
application  of  the  rule  (Isa.  xxviii.  ;  cf.  viii.  6  ff.). 

§  996.  With  this  revelation  we  are  brought  close  to  the 
fountain  of  Old  Testament  morality.  We  see  running 
here  in  its  early  course  that  stream  of  ethical  thought 
and  sentiment  that  swells  and  broadens  to  all  eternity. 
Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  prophetic  life  and 
work,  the  key  to  the  history  of  prophecy  itself.  It 
is  not  Amos  and  Hosea  aAd  Isaiah  and  Micah  and 
Habakkuk  and  Jeremiah,  alone,  but  they  and  their 
teachers,  and  their  disciples,  that  raised  the  walls  of  the 
spiritual  temple  upon  its  unseen,  immovable  foundation- 
stone.  Their  principles,  their  endurance,  their  successes 
and  defeats,  their  own  spiritual  progress,  give  unity  and 
consistency  as  well  as  motive  and  meaning  to  the  in- 
ner history  of  Israel.  We  think  of  the  profound  pro- 
phetic conceptions  in  the  Jehovijstic  history  (§  931  ff.). 
We  do  not  forget  the  other  forces  that  wrought  for  the 
purification  of  the  state,  which  we  may  call  for  conven- 
ience the  reforming  priestly  party  and  the  reforming  court 
party,  and  of  these  we  must  take  serious  account  in  our 
study  of  moral  progress  under  the  monarchy.  But  much  of 
their  inspiration  they  owed  to  the  genuine  prophetic  influ- 
ence, and,  being  essentially  official  and  professional,  they 
were  more  easily  reformed  from  without  than  from  within. 

§  997.  To  trace  that  history  in  broadest  outline  up  and 
through  the  great  Reformation  is  now  a  comparatively 
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simple  task.  Like  all  spiritual  processes  this,  the  most 
decisive  movement  of  the  ancient  world,  was  a  matter  of 
personal  experience.  Hence  the  outward  events  are  little 
known  and  of  little  direct  importance  until  the  conflict 
with  the  party  of  repression  and  moral  reaction  became 
public  and  national.  We  may  conveniently  make  four 
periods.  The  first  reaches  to  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rusalem from  Sennacherib ;  the  second  to  the  death  of 
Hezekiah  ;  the  third  to  the  accession  of  Josiah  ;  the 
fourth  through  the  Reformation  till  his  death. 

§  998.  In  the  first  period  we  observe  the  moral  arraign- 
ment of  the  civil  and  religious  evil-doers  brought  to  a 
climax  by  Isaiah  and  Micah.  The  excitement  caused  by 
the  denunciations  of  Micah  is  attested  by  their  being 
called  to  mind  at  a  critical  period  more  than  a  century 
later  (Jer.  xxvi.  17  ff.).  That  Isaiah  had  a  wider  out- 
look and  did  a  greater  work  is  partly  due  to  his  position 
in  the  capital,  and  to  his  skill  and  sagacity  in  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  leading  people  of  the  state,  and  at  length 
carrying  them  along  with  him  —  a  class  of  people  who 
would  have  been  alienated  by  the  indiscriminate  bitter- 
ness of  his  provincial  colleague.  The  most  obvious  out- 
ward mark  of  the  success  of  this  double  prophetic  vocation 
was  the  partial  reform  instituted  by  Hezekiah  (§  795  f.). 
A  more  permanent  result  was  the  increase  of  attachment 
to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  national  hope  and  worship, 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  Zion,  and  on  the  other  to  the  dread  of  the  deso- 
lation predicted  by  Micah.  Still  more  potential  morally 
was  Isaiah's  conception  of  a  community  of  Jehovah's 
worshippers,  which  was  partly  realized  in  his  own 
little  circle,  and  which  kept  itself  intact  in  the  darkness 
of  the  following  generation.  Of  this  community  the 
lineal  successor  is  the  church  of  God,  and  its  literary 
monument  is  the  Old  Testament. 

§  999.  With  all  the  strength  and  nobleness  of  the  ger- 
minal ideas  of  this  splendid  prophetic  era,  it  was  marked 
s 
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by  the  limitations  incident  to  its  stage  of  moral  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  gradual  emancipation  from  these  tram- 
mels that  distinguishes  the  comparative  spiritual  freedom 
attained  during  the  Exile.  First,  there  was  the  notion 
that  the  presence  of  Jehovah  and  the  benefits  of  worship 
were  confined  to  his  own  land  and  people  and  his  special 
seat.  This  conception  was  not  merely  a  necessity  in  the 
evolution  of  religious  thought,  but  it  was  also  a  saving 
practical  doctrine,  as  it  served  to  discourage  the  abound- 
ing nature-worship  and  superstitions  of  the  local  shrines. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  religious  truth,  however,  it 
manifestly  tended  to  narrowness  of  view,  intolerance,  self- 
sufiiciency,  and  formality. 

§  1000.  Second,  the  view  still  prevailed  that  Jehovah 
had  an  interest  in  the  people  as  a  whole  rather  than  in 
individuals.  Hence  the  responsibility  for  good  and  evil 
was  rather  national  than  personal.  It  is  true  that  the 
antithesis  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  was 
bound  ultimately  to  make  clear  the  principle  of  personal 
responsibility.  Indeed,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  proph- 
ecy, that  sin  is  a  defiance  of  the  will  of  Jehovah  and 
goodness  a  compliance  with  his  will,  implied  freedom  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  But  these  Hebrew 
seers  were  not  logicians  or  psychologists.  They  con- 
cerned themselves  more  with  the  effect  and  issue  of  sin 
than  with  its  cause  and  origin,  and  it  was  a  work  of  time 
for  them  to  break  entirely  with  the  traditional  conception 
of  men  as  having  a  corporate  rather  than  a  personal  exist- 
ence. Hence  the  sinner  was  one  of  the  community,  a  class 
of  "  sinners "  ;  and  the  righteous  man  in  the  same  way 
was  one  of  the  community  of  the  "righteous"  or  the 
"pious."  So  persistent  was  the  inherited  tribalistic 
notion  (§  397)  that  a  single  life  resided  in  the  clan  and 
was  shared  by  its  members,  whose  patron  god  was  at  the 
same  time  its  ultimate  ancestor  or  life-giver.  The  power 
of  this  inwrought  idea  could  only  be  broken  when  a  sense 
of  moral  obligation  was  awakened  in  such  men  as  Jere- 
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miah  and  his  pupils.  But  at  this  stage,  when  the  party 
of  Jehovah  or  of  righteousness  was  formed,  the  antithesis 
was  still  felt  to  be  between  two  communities  and  not 
between  two  associations  of  individuals. 

§  1001.  A  third  limitation  was  the  lack  of  proportion 
and  consistency  in  the  prophetic  estimate  of  virtues  or 
moral  qualities.  What  aiffected  the  claims  of  Jehovah 
and  what  touched  the  life  of  the  community  was  of  cardi- 
nal importance.  Hence  to  those  prophets  the  great  trans- 
gression was  the  mixed  or  hypocritical  or  merely  formal 
worship  of  Jehovah ;  and  next  to  it  in  impiety  was  the 
oppression  or  robbery  of  Jehovah's  wards,  the  poor  and 
humble.  Thus  is  to  be  explained  the  fact  that  the  most 
obnoxious  sets  of  people  were  the  rich  (§  598)  and  the 
priests.  What  we  miss  the  most  is  the  virtue  of  charity 
and  tolerance  and  a  regard  for  man  as  man.  The  perse- 
cuting and  vindictive  spirit  and  the  threats  of  destruction 
were  not  due,  however,  to  odium  iheologicum^  but  to  the 
higher  motive  of  indignation  for  wrong  perpetrated 
against  Jehovah  and  his  suffering  people. 

§  1002.  The  preservation  of  Jerusalem  from  the  armies 
of  Sinacherib  (see  §  704  ff.)  introduced  a  second  period, 
which  was,  however,  very  brief,  as  it  lasted  only  till  the 
death  of  Hezekiah.  It  was  marked  by  an  increased  regard 
for  the  prophetic  word  on  the  part  of  king  and  people, 
as  well  as  more  earnest  efforts  to  put  down  the  Canaanitish 
modes  of  worship  with  their  Babylonish  accompaniments, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  Ahaz.  The  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country  (§  791)  must  have  greatly  obstructed 
the  moral  and  spiritual  progress  which  the  prophetic  party 
had  hoped  for.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  get  definite 
information  as  to  this  obscure  period  generally,  or  even  to 
infer  anything  from  subsequent  conditions. 

§  1003.  Nor  can  we  learn  anything  at  first  hand  of 
the  devoted  followers  of  Jehovah  during  the  third  period, 
the  cruel  times  of  King  Manasseh.  But  we  know  that 
this  was  a  time  of  intense  occupation  with  the  ideas 
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and  aims  of  the  faithful  community.  .Only  so  can  we 
explain  the  strength  of  the  reforming  movement  under 
Josiah,  and,  what  is  more  significant  still,  the  ethical 
wisdom  and  depth  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Thus 
the  fourth  period  (that  of  Josiah's  regime)  from  the 
point  of  view  of  moral  and  religious  development,  really 
forms  one  great  epoch  along  with  the  third,  from  which 
it  differs  so  greatly  in  all  external  features.  In  the  later 
time  we  see  the  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  the  earliei*, 
the  execution  of  its  plans,  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  hopes. 

§  1004.  We  have  here  a  rare  opportunity  to  balance 
the  opposing  claims  of  the  two  communities  thus  engaged 
in  a  struggle  upon  whose  outcome  depended  the  fate  of 
the  world.  Nowhere  else  were  the  true  character  and 
tendency  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  prophetism  ao 
clearly  displayed.  Just  as  signally  revealed  were  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  party  of  progress  and  reform. 
Moreover^  the  issue  of  tlie  conflict  was  then  virtually 
determined,  or  at  least  conditioned,  since  it  was  at  this 
stage  that  a  movement  was  made  all  along  the  line 
through  which  at  last  the  conquered  party  became  the 
conqueror.  Hence  the  very  situation  challenges  our 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  contest.  We  ought  to  dis- 
cover what  was  saving  and  permanent  in  the  contentions 
and  principles  of  the  party  of  progress  and  reform. 

§  1006.  There  were  two  outstanding  features  in  the 
religious  policy  of  Manasseh  and  his  ministers.  First, 
he  made  a  systematic  effort  to  repeal  the  reforming 
measures  of  Hezekiah,  and  to  substitute  for  his  plain, 
unsymbolizing  worship  of  Jehovah  a  more  imposing  cult, 
which  should  enthrall  the  multitude  and  extinguish  reli- 
gious Puritanism.  Second,  he  took  active  measures  against 
the  reforming  party,  which  culminated  in  persecution  to 
the  death.  The  situation  is  obviously  similar  to  that 
of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  also  reminds  us  in  several 
respects  of  the  religious  strife  of  the  days  of  Ahab  and 
Elijah.     In  both  cases  the  adoration  of  strange  deities 
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was  superadded  to  the  symbolical  image-worship  of 
Jehoyah  and  to  the  old  Canaanitish  demonologj.  As 
Ahab  had  been  led  by  the  prestige  of  the  Tyrian  alliance 
to  enter  upon  the  service  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  so  the 
glamour  of  the  victorious  gods  of  his  suzerain  impelled 
Manasseh  to  the  erection  of  shrines  for  the  celestial 
pantheon  of  the  Assyrians  (§  856).  Under  both  Ahab 
and  Manasseh  violence  was  resorted  to  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jehovah.  The  parallel  is 
made  more  striking  still  by  the  sequel  of  both  adminis* 
trations.  When  Jehu  ^nd  Josiah  came  to  power,  they 
alike  retaliated  in  kind  against  the  votaries  of  the  alien 
worship.  Still  more  striking  than  these  parallels  is  the 
contrast  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  the  forms  of  wor* 
ship  promoted  by  Manasseh  showed  little  or  no  moral 
advance  over  those  favoured  by  Ahab,  the  type  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  exhibited  in  Deuteronomy  is  far  higher 
than  that  exemplified  or  tolerated  by  Elijah,  Elisha,  and 
Jehu. 

§  1006.  One  moral  distinction,  however,  must  be 
granted  to  the  religious  practices  of  the  time  of  Manas- 
seh. I  mean  their  intense  earnestness  and  profound  sin- 
cerity. The  variety,  of  cult  and  ritual  wliich  they 
exhibited,  far  from  being  an  indication  of  spiritual  fri- 
volity, was  rather  a  proof  that  every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  conciliate  the  native  deities  of  Canaan  and  the 
powerful  gods  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  pathetic 
appeals  for  light  on  the  dark  and  urgent  problems  of 
worahip  and  sacrifice,  which  in  Mic.  vi.  6-8  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  pious  contemporary,  show  that  even  a 
votary  of  Jehovah  could  be  tempted  to  offer  to  Him  that 
form  of  oblation  which  was  most  horrible,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  fascinating,  in  the  heathen  rites  of  his  time  and 
people.  To  offer  up  one's  own  offspring  to  Molech  was 
the  acme  of  Canaanitish  self-devotion,  and  that  Israelites 
could  bring  themselves  to  it  shows  a  religious  desperation 
that  could  only  be  quelled  by  revolution. 
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§  1007.  The  ethical  character  of  the  prophetic  religion 
was  promoted  by  the  antagonism  which  sprang  up  on  this 
crucial  question  and  other  practical  issues  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.  The  revolting  cruelty  of  the  deity 
who  could  require  such  sacrifices  could  be  easily  learned 
by  all  except  misguided  fanatics.  A  recoil  was  inevitable 
in  favour  of  Him  who  proclaimed  to  men  baffled  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  tyrannical  claims  of  rival  ceremonial 
systems :  "  What  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justice  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"  True,  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies could  not  be  thrown  off,  and  indeed  it  soon  had  to 
be  tightened  in  the  interest  of  that  very  religion  to  which 
it  was  essentially  alien.  The  prophetic  note,  as  often 
afterwards,  sounded  far  above  the  practical  reason  of 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  offices  of  religion. 

§  1008.  But  the  ruling  classes  and  the  majority  of  the 
people,  both  in  and  outside  of  Jerusalem,  continued  to 
follow  an  organized  system  of  heathen  and  half-heathen 
worship,  of  which  the  most  repulsive  of  practices  were 
a  customary  adjunct.  Hence  to  the  faithful  minority 
everything  in  the  popular  religion  which  detracted  from 
purity  of  thought  and  worship  became  more  repugnant, 
along  with  everything  in  practical  life  not  in  accord  with 
justice,  mercy,  and  submission  to  the  will  gf  Jehovah. 
The  effect  on  belief  or  doctrine  was  necessarily  intense 
and  lasting.  Never  is  feeling  so  quickly  crystallized  into 
an  article  of  faith  as  in  times  of  religious  hardship  and 
conflict.  To  speak  of  dogma  in  the  modem  metaphysi- 
cal sense  as  an  expression  of  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
would  be,  it  is  true,  an  impertinence  alpaost  amounting 
to  blasphemy.  The  prophetic  word,  the  basis  of  all 
pre-Christian  teaching,  was  not  logical  or  philosophic 
statement,  but  a  revelation  of  concrete  facts  as  to  the 
'  nature  of  Jehovah  and  the  duty  of  men.  And  such  a 
communication  of  new  truth  had  not  only  an  outward 
form  but  also  an  inner  history  that  was  human  and  per- 
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Bonal.  The  truth  itself,  as  far  as  known,  was  the  resultant 
of  manifold  forces,  social  and  individual,  working  under 
the  impulse  and  direction  of  the  inscrutable  divine  spirit 
in  the  souls  of  those  through  whom  the  message  came. 
AU  teaching  was  at  once  spontaneous,  subjective,  and  con- 
crete, based  in  its  substance  and  expression  upon  the 
experience  and  aspirations  of  men  who  had  the  gifts  of 
feeling,  seeing,  and  speaking.  Hence  abstract  dogmatic 
statement  was  inconceivable  and  unimaginable,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  language  was  incapable  of  being  used 
for  the  purpose.^  Yet  doctrines  and  principles  may  exist 
without  and  before  dogmas  and  maxims,  and  faith  without 
and  before  either.^  These  doctrines  and  principles  were 
propounded  and  practised  in  those  days  of  storm  and 
stress  with  a  conviction  and  energy  of  which  philosophiz- 
ing and  critical  peoples  and  times  can  have  no  conception. 
§  1009.  Such  a  doctrine  waa  the  holiness  of  Jehovah. 
His  sanctity  had  been  always  admitted.  But  it  was  a  new 
experience  to  preach  and  believe  that  He  was  both  righteous 
in  action  and  essentially  pure  in  character.  The  name 
of  Jehovah  came  to  include  holiness  in  this  twofold  aspect; 
and  as  the  word  (d^)  implies,  it  was  his  "  niark  "  —  that 
by  which  He  was  known.  The  foregoing  observations 
have  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  w^,  in  part  at  least,  the  outcome  of  moral 
and  religious  antagonisms.  The  effect  of  such  a  belief 
upon  the  character  of  the  believer  was  regenerative.  The 
conception  worked  by  reflex  influence.     To  adapt  the  old 

^  Even  such  familiar  New  Testament  expressions  as  **  God  is  Light,  ^* 
**  God  is  Love,"  are  foreign  to  Hebrew  conception  and  linguistic  usage. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  most  abstract  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  are  given  In  concrete  form  ;  for  example  :  ^^  lam  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

'  **  Faith  "  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  Is  there 
throughout  in  the  form  of  **  trust."  Such  is  the  faith  that  is  even 
ascribed  to  Abraham  (§  962),  who  had  neither  doctrines  nor  principles. 
And  the  Roman  centurion,  who  showed  greater  faith- than  any  in  Israel 
(Luke  vii.  0),  had  principles  and  no  doctrines. 
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saying:  as  a  man's  God  is,  so  must  he  himself  be.  But 
the  converse  also  holds  :  what  a  man  is,  that  his  God  must 
also  be.  God,  however,  is  an  ideal,  and  man,  essentially 
a  mere  animal,  but  with  head  aloft  and  gazing  into  heaven,^ 
normally  aspires  towards  that  ideal.  He  can  never  become 
as  great  and  good  as  his  visions.  Yet  it  is  only  by  strain- 
ing that  he  rises  at  all.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Matt.  V.  8)  and  "he  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure "  (1  John  iii.  8 ;  of. 
§  994). 

§  1010.  Observe  also  how  this  clarified  notion  of  Jeho- 
vah's character  tended  to  develop  moral  individuality 
(cf.  §  1000).  The  knowledge  of  his  holiness  could  come 
through  personal  experience  alone.  Whatever  else  was 
a  matter  of  traditional  belief  —  his  faithfulness  to  Israel, 
his  swiftness  to  punish  his  own  and  his  people's  enemies, 
his  readiness  to  accept  a  sacrifice  —  this  vitalizing  concep- 
tion at  least  was  a  matter  of  conviction,  and  could  be 
certified  to  the  individual  soul  alone.  All  that  it  implied 
and  all  that  it  brought  with  it  served  to  confirm  and 
deepen  a  personal  relation  with  Jehovah. 

§  1011.  The  most  potent  consequence  was  a  new  idea 
of  sinfulness  and  the  results  of  forgiveness.  Upon  this 
I  need  not  here  enlarge.  What  is  of  importance,  how- 
ever, is  to  see  how  the  condition  of  the  feeble  and  strug- 
gling minority  loyal  to  Jehovah  favoured  these  spiritualiz- 
ing ideas.  Necessarily  its  members  were  excluded  from 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  (cf.  §  609).  How  such  a 
privation  tended  to  refine  and  ennoble  the  believer  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistically  perfect 
of  sacred  poems  (Ps.  xlii.,  xliii).  Spirituality  always 
costs,  and  it  was  a  heavy  price  that  was  paid  for  the  bless- 
ing. But  the  gain  was  worth  more  than  all  that  was 
suffered.     Precious  above  everything  else  was  the   dis- 

^  According  to  the  well-known  line  of  Ovid :  **  Os  homini  sablime  dedlt 
delnrnqne  tueri,^*  Met.  i,  86. 
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covery  anticipated  by  earlier  prophets  (Amoa  v.  21  if., 
Hos.  vi.  6,  Isa.  i.  11  ff.,  et  al.}^  but  now  for  the  first  time 
verified  by  a  community  of  separate  worshippers,  that 
after  all  a  sanctuary  and  its  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
not  necessary  for  the  essential  exercises  of  religion,  or  for 
pardon  and  peace  with  God.  None  the  less  did  they 
yearn  for  the  renewal  of  those  outward  communications 
with  Jehovah  which  Old  Testament  saints  always  regarded 
as  channels  of  grace  and  help.  And  perhaps  they  them- 
selves scarcely  realized  that  greater  blessings  came  through 
the  discipline  of  loss  and  separation  than  through  the 
enjoyment  of  the  unbroken  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

§  1012.  Thus  the  national  and  official  degeneracy  of 
the  period  of  Manasseh  reacted  according  to  sure  moral 
laws  upon  the  chosen  spirits  from  whom  came  the  words 
and  the  deeds  that  were  to  save  Israel  and  the  world. 
Practically  the  effect  was  seen  most  clearly  in  the  period  of 
Josiah  and  Deuteronomy.  But  the  reaction  of  unfettered 
freedom  did  something  more  and  something  less  than 
fulfil  the  moral  promise  of  the  years  of  repression  and 
discipline.  It  invaded  the  spiritual  sphere  proper  to 
prophetic  thought  and  activity,  and  it  fell  below  the  pro- 
phetic ideal  in  laying  excessive  emphasis  upon  law  and 
ritual.  The  compromise  was,  however,  inevitable.  The 
drafting  of  the  reforming  principles  and  methods  came 
into  the  hands  of  professionals,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  reforms  into  the  hands  of  politicians.  On  the 
whole  they  did  better  for  their  time  than  the  prophets 
alone  would  have  done  in  their  place,  for  practical  men 
"  are  wiser  for  their  own  generation  "  than  idealists,  and 
are  saved  by  a  marvellouB  instinct  from  apprehending 
more  of  new  and  saving  ideas  than  th^y  themselves  are 
able  or  willing  to  put  into  practice. 

§  1013.  It  will  be  remembei^ed  that  the  reform  of  Josiah 
was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  priests.  Their 
interest  in  the  matter  requires  that  a  few  words  should 
be  said  of  the  part  played  by  them  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
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gious  education  of  Israel,^  especially  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  or  not  it  was  purely  formal.  This  vital  point 
may  be  decided  by  observing  the  tendency  of  their  official 
work  to  affect  the  character  of  their  clients. 

§  1014.  To  begin  with,  the  primitive  man  felt  that  he 
was  completely  under  the  power  of  his  God  or  gods.  It 
was  this  power  that  gave  him  thriving  cattle  or  fertile 
fields  or  a  prosperous  family,  or,  peradventure,  scattered 
his  flocks,  blighted  his  grain,  or  sickened  or  slew  his  chil- 
dren. But  such  curses  or  blessings  might  be  arbitrary 
and  inevitable.  It  was  a  decisive  advance  when  a  causal 
and  necessary  connection  between  them  and  the  character 
of  the  individual  was  established  ;  in  other  words,  when 
some  sense  of  moral  responsibility  was  created  in  his 
mind.  Here  the  institution  of  propitiatory  sacrifice 
played  a  preliminary  and  auxiliary  but  most  important 
part.  The  matter  of  first  consequence  always  was  that 
the  deity  should  be  conciliated.  Even  when  national 
issues  were  hanging  in  the  balance,  he  might  not  always 
.intervene,  for  he  might  be  indifferent  or  angered  toward 
the  people.  The  business  of  the  priests  was  to  secure 
liis  continual  interest  and  favour.  At  first  they  inter- 
ceded or  sacrificed  for  the  community,  then  for  its  repre- 
sentative, above  all  the  chief  or  king,  then  for  individuals 
in  proportion  to  their  prominence  or  the  value  of  the 
offerings  presented  at  the  shrine.  Individuals  also  might 
present  their  supplications  or  their  piacvla^  the  fruits  of 
the  field  or  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  But  tliis  they  did 
m  connection  with  sacred  places  and,  if  possible,  through 
sacred  persons. 

§  1015.  In  the  Hebrew  community,  even  before  the 
rise  of  prophecy,  the  conditions  were  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  an  individualistic  or  spiritual 
idea  of  religion  in  connection  with  ceremonial  worship. 
First,  there  was  the  prime  advantage  that  in  Israel  after 

^  Supplementing  what  has  been  noted  of  their  judicial  work  in  §  488  ff. 
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the  time  of  Moses  there  was  very  seldom  a  multiplicity  of 
coordinate  deities  to  distract  the  worshipper  or  to  weake^ 
the  religious  sentiment.  What  was  most  seductive  was 
the  degradation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  a  'sensuous 
symbolism,  and  the  survival  or  revival  of  ancient  popular 
superstitions.  The  purification  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was,  therefore,  of  itself  a  distinct  gain  for  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  nation.  Secondly,  there  was  the  fact 
that  the  priests,  the  active  and  moving  religious  force  of 
the  community,  the  mediators  between  Jehovah  and  the 
people,  were  also  counsellors  and  mentors  in  the  place  of 
God  (Ex.  xxii.  7  f.;  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  f.)  as  givers  of 
oracles  and  decisions  in  matters  of  dispute.  They  thus 
associated  the  life  and  conduct  of  their  suppliants  with 
their  religious  services  (§  488  f.).  So  essential  was 
"direction"  or  "judgment"  to  the  priesthood  that  the 
very  last  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  while  indulging 
in  a  pathetic  reminiscence  of  the  lost  ideal,  gives  an  ex- 
haustive definition  of  this  most  spiritual  of  the  priestly 
functions  as  follows  :  "  Trustworthy  direction  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  unrighteousness  was  not  found  in  his  lips  :  in 
innocence  and  in  uprightness  he  walked  with  me,  and 
many  did  he  turn  away  from  iniquity.  For  the  lips  of  a 
priest  should  guard  right  knowledge,  and  men  should  seek 
direction  at  his  mouth,  for  a  messenger  of  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  is  he  "  (Mai.  ii.  6  f.). 

§  1016.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  things  such  offices 
could  not  be  a  permanent  attribute  of  the  priesthood. 
They  could  in  truth  only  be  duly  fulfilled  in  an  element- 
ary stage  of  society.  Partly  on  account  of  their  abuse, 
(cf.  §  490)  and  partly  on  account  of  the  gradual  and  per- 
manent restriction  of  the  priests  to  intercessory  and  sac- 
rificial work,  their  judicial  and  oracular  functions  fell  into 
abeyance  and  were  taken  over  by  the  prophets,  or  in  more 
businesslike  fashion  by  the  local  elders  (§  486).  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  public  or  the  individual  con* 
science  was  affected  by  this  ministry  of  the  priests.     Prob- 
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ably  their  influence  for  good  was  mainly  conservative, 
preventing  a  relapse  of  the  unstable  society  of  the  times 
into  social  anarchy  and  strife,  depredations  and  reprisals. 
Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  their  work  was  of  positive  ben^ 
fit  in  two  directions.  When  honest  and  faithful,  they 
encouraged  a  spirit  of  justice  and  toleration  among  their 
clients.  What  was  perhaps  of  more  potential  value,  they, 
in  their  own  persons,  familiarized  the  people  with  the 
fundamental  principle  that  their  common  life  was  reli- 
gious throughout,  and  consisted  of  something  more  than 
religious  service ;  that  their  ordinary  duties  had  a  reli- 
gious sanction  ;  that  their  obligations  rested  upon  the 
behest  of  a  supernatural  power,  who  was  also  the  head  of 
the  whole  community.  The  consciousness  or  subconscious- 
ness of  this  relation  to  supernatural  powers  gave  of  itself 
no  ethical  quality  to  an  action,  but  it  furnished  a  basis 
upon  which  the  prophets  raised  the  structure  of  spiritual 
morality,  thus  taking  up  the  higher  work  which  an  official 
priesthood  was  incompetent  either  to  apprehend  or  to 
achieve. 

§  1017.  Thus  neither  the  work  nor  the  word  of  the 
priests,  as  far  as  it  was  official  and  professional,  could  aid 
directly  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, since  it  did  not  operate  in  the  realm  of  conscience. 
But  their  indirect  influence  for  good  upon  individual  life 
was  immeasurable.  Not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  did  th«y 
keep  Jehovah  before  the  mind  of  Israel  in  the  twilight  of 
its  reason  and  faith,  but  the  larger  ministry  into  which 
they  grew  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  both  religious 
and  civil  life  made  provision  for  ever  enlarging  and  real 
needs  of  worship  and  ritual.  Ceremonial  religion  could 
not,  it  is  true,  renew  the  individual  heart  and  life;  its 
abuse  could  and  did  induce  in  the  worshippers  arrogance, 
hypocrisy,  and  the  exclusion  of  God  himself  by  means 
of  the  very  symbols  of  his  presence;  the  unfaithful- 
ness, venality,  and  sensuality  of  many  of  its  ministers 
drew  upon  them  bitter  and  persistent  prophetic  denunciar 
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tions  ^  («.^.  Am.  ii.  8  ;  Hos.  v.  1  fiF.  ;  Mic.  iii.  11).  Yet 
this  very  priestly  guild,  when  in  harmony  with  the  true 
prophets,  wrought  salvation  in  Israel  in  critical  times, 
instigated  all  the  reforms  in  worship,  collected  and 
guarded  both  the  civil  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  nation, 
preserved  the  continuity,  of  religious  thought  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  long  dark  ages  of  Israel's  history,  and  edited 
large  and  indispensable  sections  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  1018.  When  we  see  how  little  the  literary  prophets 
of  the  time  had  to  do  with  the  so-called  "  legislation  "  as 
given  in  Deuteronomy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  in 
mind  those  who  were  in  most  sympathy  with  its  special 
enactments,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of 
moral  and  religious  progress  that  is  quite  invaluable. 
We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  great  prophets  and 
well-known  guides  of  the  people  who  had  most  to  do  with 
epoch-making  moral  and  religious  movements  that  hav« 
left  their  mark  in  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  present  instance  shows  plainly  that  this  was  not  nec- 
essarily the  case.  It  indicates  besides  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  which  lay  behind  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
civil  law  of  the  Hebrews  was  done  by  obscure  priests  and 
by  disciples  of  the  prophetic  school  (§  937)  in  periods  of 
history  which  we  usually  regard  as  religiously  dead  and 
unproductive.  The  growth  of  Deuteronomy,  not  merely 
as  a  literary,  but  as  a  moral  and  religious  achievement, 
is  proof  of  this.  We  know  who  the  men  were  that  were 
concerned  in  bringing  this  book  to  light  and  in  securing 
its  practical  validity.  We  have  no  record  of  the  epoch- 
making  men  who  were  concerned  in  its  production. 


^  In  degenerate  timefl  false  prophets  leagued  themselves  with  recreant 
priests,  a  coinhination  which  virtually  included  the  professionals  of  both 
orders.  It  was  then  that  the  true  prophets  were  most  outspoken  against 
both.  The  dark  picture  is  completed  by  Jer.  v.  31,  vi.  13,  viii.  10, 
zxiii.  U,  a4  ;  Zeph.  iii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  26.    Cf.  §  1066. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  BBPORMATION  IN  EFFECT 

§  1019.  Of  the  details  of  the  work  of  reformation  we 
are  not  informed  beyond  the  overturning  of  the  abuses  m 
worship  already  noted  (§  864  ff.).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  uniformity  of  religious  service  was  secured 
during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Josiah,  that  the  high-places 
were  dismantled,  that  the  idols  disappeared  from  view, 
and  that  resort  to  the  central  sanctuary  at  the  stated 
feasts  was  general  and  regular.  Jerusalem  itself  was 
thoroughly  cleared  of  ceremonial  and  moral  impuritie^^, 
and  the  ritual  worship  of  Jehovah  gained  a  dignity 
and  prestige  which  it  never  wholly  lost.  Among  the 
various  adjustments  of  the  new  system  special  difficult}* 
must  have  been  felt  in  settling  the  cases  of  the  deposed 
guardians  of  the  local  shrines.  The  provision  whereby 
the  priests  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  maintained 
there  (2  K.  xxiii.  8  f.)  must  have  been,  if  persistently 
carried  out,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  sacred  revenues,  as 
well  as  socially  injurious.  Equal  difficulty  must  also 
have  attended  the  organization  and  settlement  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem  (Deut.  xviii. 
1  ff.).  Practical  obstacles  must  indeed  have  rendered 
this  special  legislation  to  a  great  degree  ineffective. 

§  1020.  The  new  programme  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was 
maintained  for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  it  had 
behind  it  the  official  force  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  king's 
authority  and  active  support.     A  fair  measure  of  success 
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attended  it  as  far  as  it  interfered  with  established  usages 
which  were  the  vehicle  and  support  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion. But  the  enforcement  of  the  ethical  provisions  of 
the  ^^  book  of  direction  "  was  a  task  beyond  legislation  and 
its  executive  processes.  The  evils  were  inveterate  and 
virulent ;  native  to  the  soil  (§  495) ;  the  long  habit  of  the 
nation ;  bound  up  with  the  practice  of  the  great  world, 
Hebrew  and  Gentile,  outside  the  coterie  of  prophets  and 
priests  in  Jerusalem,  whose  zeal  must  have  been  regarded 
by  many  as  an  outburst  of  intolerance,  and  by  many  more 
as  a  tumult  of  Utopian  folly.  It  was  easier  to  break  down 
an  altar  than  to  set  free  a  family  enslaved  for  a  petty  debt ; 
to  dismiss  an  idolatrous  priest  than  to  bring  down  from 
his  place  of  power  and  pride  a  grandee  grown  rich  by 
oppression  and  usury,  or  a  judge  in  league  with  him 
through  bribery  and  perjury  (Mic,  vii.  2  f.). 

§  1021.  There  were  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  First,  there  was  an  inner  ccMitradiction 
between  the  principles  of  the  reform  and  its  methods.  Its 
moral  groundwork,  and  its  pleas  for  repentance,  trust, 
and  submission  of  the  heart  and  life,  were  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  physical  compulsion.  The  due  effect 
of  the  appeals  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  people  was  to 
create  an  ideal  of  religious  service  which  must  have  been 
impaired  by  the  dittstic  measures  adopted  to  secure  an 
external  reformation.  Thus  was  presented,  as  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  itself,  so  in  the  system  of  conformity 
and  uniformity  which  it  prescribed,  that  practical  antithe- 
sis between  prophetic  ideals  and  administrative  necessi- 
ties (cf.  §  1012),  and  the  far  more  profound  antithesis 
between  zeal  for  truth  and  zeal  for  a  system,  which  have 
both  sustained  and  marred  the  historic  churches  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christendom.  Accordingly,  while  the  ideal -of 
Deuteronomy  was  to  be  at  some  time  realized  in  the  world, 
it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  by  force  what  could  be 
effected  only  by  moral  influence  and  by  the  slow  induce* 
ments  of  Providence  within  the  souls  of  men. 
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§  1022.  Again,  a  fundamental  and  necessary  defect  of 
the  movement  lay  in  the  £aot  that  while  Deuteronomy 
and  its  crusade  appealed  to  Israel  as  a  whole  and  as  a  cor- 
porate entity,  its  arguments  and  exhortations  conld  prop- 
erly affect  only  the  individual  heart  and  life.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  De^teronomy•  had  to  bold  fast  to  the 
idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  community,  not  merely  be* 
cause  it  was  a  traditional  conception,  but  because  nearly 
all  the  pleas  for  a  more  spiritual  religion  and  a  nobler 
mode  of  life  were  based  upon  it.  It  was  upon  the  ground 
of  the  common  relation  to  Jehovah  that  the  unity  of  the 
nation  was  felt  and  recognized,  and  it  was  upon  the  same 
ground  that  a  common  worship  and  loyal  obedience  were 
claimed  for  Him,  and  that  help  for  the  poor  and  unfortu^^ 
nate,  and  redress  of  all  the  wrongs  within  the  community, 
were  made  a  matter  not  merely  of  sentiment  but  of  practi- 
cal legislation.  Thus  this  dominant  conception  was  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  reforming 
cause. 

§  1023.  But  it  is  easy  to  make  a  radical  mistake  in 
sununing  up  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
manual  of  reform  which  an  eminent  critic  has  adjudged  to 
be  ^^  perhaps  the  most  influential  and  far-reaching  book 
that  was  ever  written."  ^  We  must  not  suppose  that  the 
whole  matter  is  settled  by  saying  that  on  the  one  aide 
there  were  mere  external  regulations  that  rested  on  force, 
and.  on  the  other  a  proclamation  of  principles  that  ap* 
pealed  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  ritual  was  wholly  an  outward  thing.  We 
must,  in.  the  first  i)lace,  distinguish  according  to  their 
nature  and  history  between  the  ethical  and  the  ritual  in 
revelation  and  religious  usage.  Each  of  them  must  be 
regarded  as  a  product  of  the  higher  religious  life  of  Israel. 
They  were  not  antagonistic,  though  they  were  antithetic 
(§  1021).     They  ran  from  the  beginning  along  parallel 
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lines.  The  one  was  mainly  impelled  by  prophetic  inspira- 
tion and  direction ;  the  other  sprang  from  the  necessities 
and  proprieties  of  formal  worship.  The  one  was  the  free 
and  untrammelled  outcome  of  reflection  and  disooni'se ; 
the  other  was  the  result  of  official  deliberatio(i;^  and  agree- 
ment, arrived  at  from  time  to  time  and  finally  embodied 
in  rule  and  statute.  Both  are  rooted  in  the  same  great 
dual  motive,  to  secure  the  holiness  of  Jehovah's  people 
and  the  purity  of  his  worship  ;  a  motive  working  in  long 
lines  of  historic  development,  beginning  with  the  first  pre- 
scriptions of  Moses  and  ending  perhaps  in  eternity.  But, 
looking  at  the  inherent  force  and  potency  of  the  two  ele* 
ments  of  Deuteronomy,  we  see  that  the  ethical  is  both 
before  and  after  the  formal,  the  restrictive,  and  the  puni* 
tive,  because  it  is  inward  "  in  the  heart "  (Deut.  xxx.  14), 
because  it  is  spontaneous  and  unforced,  because  it  is 
seLf^attesting  and  self* justifying.  The  one  is  like  the 
cosmic  influences,  silent,  sure,  and  constant,  that  ^^  pre- 
serve the  stars  from  wrong  "  and  that  give  us  the  sun- 
shine and  the  seasons.  The  other  is  like  the  terrestrial 
forces,  irregular  and  uncertain,  that  bring  us  clouds  and 
rain,  lightning  and  tempest.  The  one,  like  the  air  of 
heaven,  is  the  very  breath  and  life  of  soul  and  spirit. 
The  other,  like  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  is 
often  boisterous  and  harsh  ;  yet  it  keeps  the  moral  atmos* 
phere  pure- and  sweet,  and  bears  the  voyager  safe  over 
life's  treacherous  sea. 

§  1024.  The  ethical  and  spiritual  ideas  of  Deuteronomy 
have  given  dignity  and  immortality  to  the  book  because 
they  inspired  and  vitalized  its  rules  and  ordinances 
and  becanse  in  themselves  they  have  been  among  the 
chief  of  all  historic  forces  and  agencies.  Notice  their 
adaptation  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
munity of  the  time.  We  are  impressed  by  the  patriotism 
of  the  book,  as  being  of  the  deepest  and  truest  sort.  To 
the  people  of  Israel,  denationalized  as  they  were  by  for- 
eign customs  as  well  as  by  long  servitude  to  foreign  po- 
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tentates,  the  doctrine  was  asserted  and  reiterated^  that 
the  land  was  Jehovah's,  and  that  they  were  the  tenants 
of  it  as  Jehovah's  people.  "  The  land  "  or  "-the  rest  and 
the  inheritance  "  (xii.  9)  or  "  thy  gates "  (».  e.  thy  city, 
xvi.  6)  "  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  is  a  stand- 
ing phrase  (^cf.  §  580  f.).  This  notion  has  ever  since 
inspired  the  most  fervent  and  steadfast  patriotism  known 
to  the  world,  from  ancient  Palestine  to  modern  South 
Africa.  Jehovah's  service  hy  Jehovah's  people  in  Jeho- 
vah's land  may  be  taken  as  the  theme  of  Deuteronomy. 
See  how  even  the  formal  prescriptions  of  the  religious  life 
are  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  this  threefold  conception  : 
^^  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  first  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  which  Thou,  Jehovah,  hast  given  me  !  " 
(xxvi.  10).  Such  Deuteronomic  sentiments  must  needs 
spiritualize  and  purify  from  pride  and  selfishness  the  feel- 
ings cherished  by  men  everywhere  for  home  and  family 
and  country. 

§  1025.  Even  the  conception  of  the  corporate  unity  of 
Jehovah'd  people,  which  has  been  noticed  as  a  necessary 
defect  of  the  book  in  its  practical  enforcement  (§  1022), 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  an  actual  preparation 
for  the  later  and  truer  principle  of  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  God.  For  the  obedience  and  worship  and 
love  of  the  heart,  which  were  demanded  upon  the  ground 
of  the  common  union  with  Jehovah,  were  bound  at  length 
to  manifest  themselves  as  a  personal  experience  and  privi- 
lege, known  besides  to  God  himself  alone.  But  we 
must  leave  the  subject  here,  content  to  have  merely 
pointed  out  some  of  the  ethical  treasures  that  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  book,  or  at  a  little  depth  below  the  surface. 

§  1026.  And  yet  in  the  book  as  it  stands  the  purely 
spiritual  and  ethical  elements  are  secondary,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  and  commending  a  thorough 
and  rigorous  system  of  ritual  observance  (§  860  ff.). 
They  are  the  pillars  of  a  great  structure,  strong  and 
stately,  but  still  in  this  building  only  pillars.     The  con- 
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sequences  of  the  ritual  system  itself  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  ^  (1)  The  old  religion  of  Israel  found  God 
everywhere  in  the  Holy  Land,  revealing  his  power  by 
various  tokens  :  hence  the  multiplication  of  shrines  and 
images.  The  reformers,  by  abolishing  images  and  sanc- 
tuaries, left  the  common  man  outside  of  Jerusalem,  the 
favoured  shrine,  without  the  manifest  signs  of  God's 
presence,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  without  God,  since  they 
had  not  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  divine  omnipres- 
ence. (2)  Religion  in  the  old  time  had  been  a  matter  of 
course  and  a  constant  element  of  everyday  life.  Every 
meal  was  in  fact  a  sacrifice.  With  the  restriction  of  the 
Israelite  to  the  three  great  feasts  and  to  worship  at  Jerusa- 
lem alone,  he  was  led  to  think  of  and  to  pass  through  life  in 
a  great  measure  without  religion,  which  had  shrivelled  up 
to  the  observances  of  these  three  festal  seasons.  (3)  In 
the  olden  time  every  man  was  a  priest  in  his  own  house, 
and  sacrifices  were  ofifered  by  many  besides  the  priests. 
Now,  wdth  the  exclusive  concentration  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  was  created.  At  the  same  time  the  priestly  func- 
tion was  modified.  The  priests,  instead  of  being  counsel- 
lors and  givers  of  oracles  at  the  local  sanctuaries,  became 
expounders  of  the  written  law.  (4)  Deuteronomy  also 
created  the  distinction  between  church  and  state.  For- 
merly the  king  and  the  government  cared  for  and  admin* 
istered  the  affairs  of  religion.  Now  all  this  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  caste  or  order  distinct  from  nobles  and  people 
alike.  Thus  it  was  made  possible  for  Israel,  through 
this  churchly  system,  to  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
state.  (5)  Now  for  the  first  time  religion  was  grounded 
upon  a  book,  and  became  itself  a  system  of  statutes  or  a 
"law."  And  thus  the  doctrine  of  a  Holy  Scripture  and 
its  inspiration  is  to  be  traced  finally  to  Deuteronomy. 

1  In  what  follows  of  this  paragraph  I  have  done  little  more  than 
abridge  the  observations  of  Comill  in  p.  84  ff.  of  his  admirable  little 
book,  Der  imraelitische  PropkeHamua  (2d  ed«  1896). 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  EGYITIAKS  IN  PALBSTINB 
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§  1027.  Outward  conformity  to  prescription  was  at 
best  of  little  significance  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  chances  of  a  single  life  were  all  that  lay  between 
it  and  a  revulsion  which  might  more  than  undo  all  that 
had  been  effected  at  so  great  a  cost.  But  thirteen  yeai-s 
of  the  new  religious  regime  had  passed  when  that  life 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  belie  the 
promise  of  a  happy  reign.  During  the  years  of  Josiah's 
maturity  his  people  must  have  increased  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  outward  strength.  Assyria  having  relaxed 
its  hold  upon  the  district  of  Samaria,  a  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  old  boundary  of  Judah  must 
have  been  annexed,  if  it  were  only  to  secure  protection 
against  bands  of  marauders  from  the  other  provinces  of 
Assyria  now  left  without  a  settled  government  (cf.  §  840). 
Josiah  had  excellent  business  men  about  him  to  administer 
the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  a  strong  ruler,  and 
his  virtual  independence  increased  his  interest  in  the 
development  of  his  country.  He  had  a  loyal  army  which 
was  ready  to  follow  him  even  in  hazardous  enterprises. 
Hence  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attack  a  foreign 
invader,  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  his  taking  the  field  against  him. 

§  1028.  The  conflict  with  this  trespasser  upon  the  soil 
of  Palestine  brings  the  Hebrew  people  again  upon  the 
arena  of  a  world-moving  struggle.  It  was  the  singular 
distinction  of  this  little  community  to  be  perpetually  in- 
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volved  in  movements  that  turned  the  channels  of  humaxi 
history.  When  it  was  at  peace,  it  was  creating  and  workh 
ing  out  the  conditions  of  moral  and  religious  progress 
that  were  to  be  the  example  and  the  inspiration  Of  all 
coming  time.  When  it  was  at  war,  it  took  a  port  far 
beyond  its  relative  political  importance  in  those  inters 
national  contentions  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  most 
powerful  of  ancient  empires.  Now,  after  many  years  of 
profound  internal  repose,  it  dashed,  all  of  a  sudden,  into  a 
conflict  on  which  depended  the  fortunes  of  the  two  great 
civilizations  of  Oriental  antiquity. 

§  1029.  Of  the  reigns  of  Esarhaddon  and  Asshurbani- 
pal,  not  the  least  important  events  were  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Egypt  under  the  former  king,  and  its  reconquest 
and  final  abandonment  by  the  latter  (§  756,  764  ff.). 
Among  other  interesting  matters  was  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  international  relations  (§  768,  775).  The  libera- 
tion of  Egypt  from  the  Assyrian  yoke  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  mercenary  troops  of  lonians  and  Carians  sent 
to  the  support  of  Psammetichus  I  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
This  dependence  of  the  ruling  dynasty  upon  the  most 
available  foreign  support  continued  to  be  a  feature  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  Ethiopian,  dynasty  had  been 
crushed  by  Assyria.  It  had  been  self-reliant,  patriotic, 
and  unbending.  Necho  I,  the  prince  of  Sais  in  the 
Delta,  was  a  favourite  of  the  Assyrians  (§  766) ;  and  to 
them  he  owed  not  only  pardon  and  reinstatement  after 
rebellion,  but  support  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
son  Psammetichus  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  aid  of 
foreigners,  who  demanded  only  their  pay  and  rations,  in 
driving  out  another  set  of  foreigners,  who  strove  for 
dominion,  homage  to  their  gods,  and  unfailing  tribute. 

§  1080.  This  djrnasty  of  Sais  grew  in  power  and  in 
largeness  of  aim  and  outlook.  Sais,  the  capital,  throve 
apace,  though  Memphis,  the  old-time  northern  seat  of 
empire,  was  also  patronized.  The  name  of  another  city, 
Thebes,, or  No-Amon,  recalls  a  calamity  that  thrilled  with 
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its  horrors  the  lands  across  the  Isthmus  (§  770)  and 
reminded  the  world  that  the  glory  of  Upper  Egypt  had 
departed.  The  seat  of  power  was  permanently  fixed  in 
the  Delta,  and  the  old  sacred  cities  on  the  undiyided  Nile 
took  their  place  among  the  numberless  monuments  of  the 
past.  Sais  became  one  of  the  world's  centres  of  influence. 
Greek  mercenaries  and  Tyrian  merchants,  both  of  whom 
were  granted  settlements  in  the  Delta,  spread  the  fame  of 
the  reviving  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  among  the  nations. 
The  reign  of  Psammetichus,  remarkable  in  so  many  ways, 
was  distinguished  also  for  its  duration.  He  was  prince 
of  Sais  in  664  B.C.,  deliverer  and  undisputed  ruler  of 
Egypt  in  645,  and  died  about  610. 

§  1081.  Necho  II,  the  Necho  of  the  Bible,  continued 
his  father's  general  policy  and  sought  to  surpass  his 
achievements.  The  encouragement  of  foreign  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  traders  brought  with  it  an  astonishing  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
old  Suez  Canal,  but  the  work  was  too  heavy,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  desist.^  Herodotus  ^  informs  us  that  Necho 
had  fleets  of  triremes  in  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as  in  the 
Mediterranean.  His  statement^  that  this  Pharaoh  sent 
PhcBnician  ships  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  sailed  around 
Africa  (*' Libya")  and  returned  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  the  third  year  of  their  voyage,  is  now  accepted 
as  true,  being  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  mariners 
that  during  the  trip  they  came  to  a  stage  where  the 
rising  sun  was  on  their  right  hand ;  that  is,  they  turned 
to  the  north  after  sailing  to  the  south. 

§  1032.  Of  more  direct  concern  to  us  is  the  new  de- 
parture of  Pharaoh  Necho  in  foreign  political  relations. 
His  father  had  spent  his  chief  energies  in  building  up  and 
securing  the  kingdom  which  he  had  freed,  and  had  forti- 
fied his    frontier  cities  south,  northwest,  and  nordieast. 

1  This  most  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  exaggerated  story  of  Herodotus, 

n,  158. 

2  Book  II,  169.  •  ift.  rv,  «. 
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Yet  Herodotus  ^  tells  of  his  having  taken  Ashdod  after  a 
long  series  of  campaigns,  ending  perhaps  abont  615  b.o. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  conquest  was  maintained,  but  it 
shows  how  eager  the  Egyptians  were  to  secure  a  base  of 
operations  in  Asia  against  Assyria.  When  Neeho  came 
to  the  throne,  that  empire  had  been  shorn  of  its  power, 
stripped  of  its  possessions,  and  dethroned  from  its  suprem- 
acy. The  lion  was  no  more  king  of  the  forest,  but  was  at 
bay  in  his  lair  (Nah.  ii.  11  f.),  and  was  being  pressed  hard 
by  the  hunters,  furious  at  the  loss  of  the  choicest  of  their 
flock.  Now  at  last  Egypt  seemed  to  have  her  opportunity. 
It  was  long  since  she  had  ruled  in  the  Westland  of  Asia. 
For  centuries  she  had  played  a  waiting  policy,  acting  on 
the  defensive,  except  when  she  was  herself  a  subject  state 
of  the  hated  Assyrian. 

§  1033.  It  was  in  Necho's  third  year  (608  B.c.)  that 
he  brought  his  motley  army  across  the  Istiimus.  Nineveh 
had  not  yet  fallen  and  had  still  a  name  to  live,  but  now 
there  was  none  to  defend  the  rich  provinces  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria,  whence  her  garrisons  had  been  with- 
drawn. Visions  of  a  larger  Egypt  rose  before  the 
Pharaoh's  imagination,  an  empire  unrestrained  by  the 
desert,  of  which  Tyre,  the  market-place  of  the  world, 
should  be  the  centre.  The  conquests  of  Thothmes  and 
Rameses,  immortalized  in  papyrus  and  stone,  should  be 
outdone  by  his  achievements.  When  he  took  the  fateful 
step,  crossed  the  River  of  Egypt  and  entered  the  Philis-. 
tian  plains,  he  looked  to  meet  with  such  a  welcome  as 
that  which,  a  century  before,  had  greeted  from  afar 
the  expected  march  of  Egyptian  armies !  Then  Egypt 
was  the  hope  of  the  desperate  communities  of  Palestine, 
goaded  to  madness  by  Assyrian  extortion.  Egypt  was  the 
traditional  ally  of  the  oppressed  peoples  all  along  the  line 
of  march.     They  will,  he  thinks,  make  no  opposition  to 


1  lb,  II,  157.    Jeremiah  xxv.  20  speaks  of  **  Askalon,  Gaza,  and  Ekron, 
and  the  remnaQt  of  Ashdod.'* 
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him  noW)  and  perhaps  some  sturdy  bands  of  shepherds  or 
hunters  will  join  his  ranks  for  pay  or  the  hope  of  plun- 
der. He  does  not  dream  of  an  attack  from  the  only  self- 
contained  nation  this  side  of  the  Euphrates.  He  knows, 
to  be  sure,  that  Josiah  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  king  of 
Assyria ;  but  that  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  who,  in  any 
case,  would  keep  faith  with  a  moribund  oppressor  I  He 
passes  the  slopes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
He  will  not  enter  their  territory  now,  or  even  negotiate 
with  the  king  of  Judah.  But  on  his  return,  victorious 
over  Nineveh  and  lord  of  Western  Asia,  how  eagerly  will 
the  remnant  of  Israel  come  forth  to  offer  him  homage ! 

§  1084.  He  enters  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  so  full  of  names 
that  recall  the  old-time  glories  of  the  Pharaohs.  Here  he 
becomes  aware  of  an  enemy  on  his  flank.  It  is  none  other 
than  Josiah  of  Judah,  who  undertakes  to  cut  off  his  march 
and  challenges  his  right  to  pass  through  the  limits  of 
ancient  Israel.  Necho  sends  him  a  friendly  message. 
He  is  anxious  to  conciliate  him,  in  view  of  the  great  busi- 
ness now  in  hand.  *^  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou 
king  of  Judah  ?  I  am  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  agfainst 
the  (kingly)  house  with  which  I  am  at  war"  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  21).  But  Josiah  will  not  listen.  The  armies  come 
together  at  Megiddo,  at  the  first  available  point  after  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jezreel)  had  been  entered  from  the 
southwest    by    the    pass    that    leads  from    the   vale    of 

Sharon.^      Josiah    is  hard  pressed  by  the  archers    and 

. — — • — ■ *      ■        -  I  ■      . 

1  See  the  beautiful  map  in  HG.  Plate  VI.  Professor  Smith  argues 
rightly  against  the  flupposition  of  Herodotus  (11,  169)  that  Necho  sent  his 
troops  by  sea  to  the  coast  and  then  followed  the  land  northeastward,  and 
remarks  that  in  that  case  he  would  liave  landed  at  Akko  and  not  marched 
SA  far  south  as  Megiddo.  The  4y  Mayd6\(p  of  Herodotus  points  to  a  con- 
fusion of  Meglddo  with  the  frequently  occurring  "Magdala."  The  sit« 
of  Megiddo  Is  the  modem  L^jjun ;  see  HG.  p.  886  ff.  The  KdBvrit  which 
fierodqtns  mentions  as  a  large  (»ty  of  **  Syria/'  captured  by  Ifecbo  after 
the  battle,  cannot  be  Gaza,  as  some  suppose,  much  less  Jerusalem  (mp  - 
el  Kvda).  It  is  probably  an  Egyptian  reminiscence  of  Kadesh  on  the 
Orontes  (§  162  !.)•  The  allnsion  in  Jer.  xlvii.  1  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained as  an  episode  of  the  expedition  of  687  (xzxTil.  6). 
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"sore  wounded"  (2  Ch,  xxxv.  23).  He  is  transferred 
by  his  men  to  a  ^^  second  chariot,"  and  over  the  hills  o£ 
Ephraim  he  is  brought  home  to  Jerusalem  to  die. 

§  1085.  The  calamity  was  great  and  irreparable,  and  the 
grief  of  the  people  of  Judah  could  not  be  restrained. 
"  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And 
Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah.  And  all  the  singing  men 
and  singing  women  celebrate  Josiah  in  their  dirges  until 
this  day.  And  they  made  them  a  custom  in  Israel,  and 
behold  they  are  written  in  the  dirges  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  24  f  .)• 
But  no  lamentations  could  bring  back  the  good  king  to 
the  land  that  he  alone  could  rule  aright ;  or  to  his  boys, 
who  were  exposed  by  his  death  to  dangers  and  temptations 
from  without  and  within  ;  or  to  the  work  of  Jehovah, 
which  none  of  his  kingly  successors  had  the  grace  or  the 
power  to  continue. 

§  1036.  But  to  the  stricken  people  the  folly  was  not  so 
obvious  as  it  is  to  us.  Let  us  see  what  Josiah's  motives 
must  have  been.  We  may  well  suppose  that  he  was 
influenced  by  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Assyria.  We 
know  what  the  prophetic  view  of  this  relation  was. 
In  the  solemn  adjuration  it  was  not  simply  the  gods  of 
the  suzerain  whose  vengeance  was  invoked  upon  the 
recreant,  but  the  God  of  his  own  land  also,  who  was  held 
to  have  abjured  his  prerogative,  and  to  have  placed  his 
subjects  at  the  disposal  of  the  servants  of  Asshur  (cf .  2  K. 
xviii.  26 ;  §  290,  700).  And  in  proportion  to  the  piety 
and  fidelity  of  Josiah  must  have  been  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  to  keep  faith  with  his  superior.  Josiah's  com* 
pact  with  Assyria  doubtless  also  included  the  obligation 
on  his  part  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  over  which  the  empire  of  the  Tigris  had  held 
direct  sway  for  more  than  a  century. 

§  1037.  However  we  may  regard  this  aspect  of  the 
situation,  we  would  in  any  case  find  a  justification  for  the 
aggressive  action  of  the  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Egyptian 
invasion   of  his  northern  border.     Egyptian  success  in 
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Syria  meant  the  certain  subjection  of  Judah,  the  exchange 
of  a  nominal  vassalage  to  Assyria  for  assured  submission 
to  Egypt.  How  abhorrent  this  must  have  appeared  to  a  true 
servant  of  Jehovah  we  can  readily  imagine.  Among  other 
evils  it  might  involve  the  addition  of  African  deities  to  the 
mixed  and  impure  worship  which  had  just  been  suppressed 
but  not  extirpated.  A  student  and  disciple  of  the  proph- 
ets must  have  borne  in  mind  their  warnings  against  an 
Egyptian  alliance,  and  their  denunciations  of  Egypt  itself. 
In  the  impending  struggle  Judah  must  be  either  an  ally 
or  an  enemy  of  Egypt ;  and  the  choice  made  by  Josiah 
was  not  unworthy  of  a  kingly  soul,  desperate  as  was  his 
march  to  the  fatal  plain  of  Megiddo. 

§  1038.  Thus  Judah  came,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
under  Egyptian  control.  But  the  badge  of  servitude  was 
not  at  once  affixed.  Assured  of  the  ultimate  acquisition 
of  Jerusalem,  Necho  continued  his  northward  march  till 
he  reached  a  point  whence  he  could  direct  operations 
simultaneously  against  both  northern  and  southern  Syria, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  an  uprising  in  Palestine 
itself.  It  was  at  Riblah  on  the  Orontes  route  to  the 
Euphrates  (§  202)  in  the  northern  portion  of  Coele-Syria, 
that  he  fixed  his  camp  —  a  station  which  remained  the 
headquarters  of  great  foreign  armies  of  occupation  till  the 
end  of  the  Judaite  monarchy  ^  (§  1213). 

§  1089.  Meantime  the  inevitable  revolution  took  place 
in  the  little  kingdom  thus  bereft  of  head  and  hope.  As 
often  happened  in  an  ancient  Oriental  state  suddenly  left 
kingless,  two  parties  were  formed.  The  one  counselled 
submission  to  Egypt.  The  other,  consisting  of  the  "people 
of  the  land  "  (§  806),  stood  for  patriotic  independence.   The 

^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  general  conditions  of  warfare  in 
the  Westland  had  changed  since  the  days  of  Tiglathpileser  III.  Then 
the  great  vantage  points  were  Arpad,  Hamath,  and  Damascus  (§  294, 
307,  335).  Now  from  one  central  rendezvous  the  whole  of  Sjrria  and 
Palestine  ooald  be  overlooked  and  controlled ;  so  much  had  the  Assyrian 
arms  and  government  and  military  routes  unified  the  lands  and  the 
peoples. 
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sturdy  freeholders,  who  had  begun  to  feel  the  blessings 
of  a  long  peace  and  righteous  administration,  foreboded 
impoverishment  from  the  Egyptian  yoke  with  its  fines 
and  tribute,  and  set  upon  the  throne  Josiah's  son  Jehoahaz 
(2  E.  xxiii.  30).  Of  his  unfortunate  young  life  only 
shadowy  recollections  were  left  even  to  his  own  and  the 
next  generation.  We  are  not  quite  sure  what  place  he 
held  in  the  family  of  Josiah.^  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
the  second  son  and  that  the  older,  Jehoiakim,  being  fav- 
ourable to  Egyptian  rule  (cf  •  2  K.  xxiii.  34),  was  put  aside 
by  the  independent  faction.  His  given  name  seems  to 
have  been  Shallum  (Jer.  xxii.  11).  Of  his  general 
character  we  have  little  or  no  indication.  The  poetical 
sketch  by  Ezekiel  (xxi.  3),  which  is  identical  with  that 
drawn  of  Jehoiakim  (xix.  6),  is  nothing  more  than  a  charac- 
terization of  the  average  king  of  Judah.  His  reign  of  three 
months  was,  indeed,  too  brief  to  leave  any  definite  impres- 
sion. Courage,  at  least,  was  shown  by  his  defiance  of  the 
Egyptian  king  and  army.  The  next  step  was  the  natural 
sequel  to  the  overthrow  of  Josiah.  A  force  was  sent 
against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  besieged  and  soon 
capitulated.      Jehoahaz  was  dethroned  and  brought  in 

1  According  to  2  K.  rziil.  31,  Jehoahaz  was  twenty-three  years  old 
at  his  accession,  and  according  to  xxiii.  36  his  brother  Jehoiakim  was 
twenty-five.  Hence  we  would  Infer  that  Jehoahas  was  the  second  In  age. 
But  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Josiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17  f.  (in  which  the  Lucian 
Sept.  reads  correctly  **  Jehoahaz*'  instead  of  the  unknown  *^  Johanan'* 
of  the  received  text)  declares  him  to  be  the  eldest.  What  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  same  list,  giving  four  sons,  calls  the  youngest  ^*  Shal- 
lum,** the  name  by  which  Jehoahaz  is  known  to  Jeremiah  (xxii.  11). 
From  this  one  might  be  tempted  to  infer  that  Jehoahaz  was  really  the 
youngest  son,  whom  the  landholders  had  enthroned  as  a  mere  lad  and  as 
thus  being  more  likely  to  yield  to  their  purposes ;  that  **  Johanan/*  the 
eldest,  had  died  in  infancy ;  and  that  the ''  twenty-three  **  of  2  K.  xxiii.  31 
(copied  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  2)  is  an  error.  More  likely  is  it,  however,  that 
the  compilers  of  the  list  of  sons,  overlooking  the  identity  of  Jehoahaz  and 
Shallum,  found  a  place  for  the  latter  name  by  putting  it  at  the  end  of 
the  group.  Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  compilers,  taking 
account  of  the  fact  that  Jehoahaz  was  the  first  to  aaoend  the  throne, 
aflBumed  that  he  was  the  eldest. 
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chains  to  Pharaoh  in  his  northern  encampment.  His 
fate  was  such  as  in  those  days  befitted  a  rebel  of  the  first 
degree.  He  was  carried  away  to  Egjrpt  (2  K.  xxiii.  84) 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  (cf.  Ez.  xix.  4  and  §  802). 
With  him  were  deported  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people,  who  formed  a  sort  of  colony  for  a  few  years  at  least 
(Jer.  xxiv.  8).  There  he  remained  a  prisoner,  and  no  man 
knfowB  when  death  released  him  from  that  ancient  ^*  house 
of  bondage."  Though  little  trace  is  left  of  him  in  the 
records  of  history  or  in  human  memory,  certain  words 
uttered  concerning  him,  more  perhaps  in  sorrow  than 
regret,  are  unforgetable. 

**  Do  not  weep  for  the  dead, 
And  do  not  mourn  for  him ; 
Weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  away. 
For  he  shall  never  more  return, 
And  see  the  land  of  his  birth.^ 

*^  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  as  to  Shallum,  son  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  instead  of  Josiah  his  fatlier, 
and  who  went  forth  from  this  place  :  He  shall  not  return 
thither  any  more.  For  in  this  place  whither  they  carried 
him  captive  there  he  shall  die,  and  this  land  he  shall  see 
no  more."     (Jer.  xxii.  10  f.  ;  cf.  §  1143.) 

§  1040.  Eliakim  ("  Whom  God  establishes  "),  presuma- 
bly the  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  was  now  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  the  Egyptian  invader  to  advertise  to  the  world 
his  own  supremacy  in  Palestine,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  Judah  their  change  of  masters.  Pharaoh  modi- 
fied  his  name  *  to  Jehoiakim  ('*  Whom   Jehovah  estab- 

1  Cf.  §  dOl,  and  the  article,  ''  What  Exile  meant  to  Israel,''  in  the 
Snnday  School  Times,  Sept.  9,  1800. 

3  There  was  no  usage  among  ancient  Orientals  more  expressiYe  than 
the  giving  of  personal  names.  The  name  was  not  a  label,  as  it  is  with 
US,  but  a  characteristic.  In  Hebrew  phraseolc^  it  is  sometimes  even 
equivalent  to  the  person  himself,  as  **  the  name  of  Jehovah.*'  Among 
other  relations  it  specially  Indicates  that  of  dei)endence,  above  all  when 
It  is  **  theophorous,"  or  bears  the  name  of  a  deity  (cf.  §  407).  In  the 
present  case  Necho  would  not  alter  the  essential  meaoing  of  the  name,  lor 
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lifiheB").  A  fine  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
one  talent  of  gold  was  levied  directly  upon  the  land,  and 
this  amount  was  duly  exacted  from  the  baffled  freeholders 
(2  K.  xxiii.  83). 

§  1041.  Jehoiakim  had  as  king  a  diiBcult  task  to  fulfil, 
and  neither  his  mental  nor  his  moral  endowments  were 
equal  to  his  responsibilities.  His  character  will  require 
our  attention  later,  as  a  matter  of  Biblical  Interest  (§  1122). 
We  are  now  more  directly  concerned  with  the  events  of 
his  reign.  For  three  years  and  longer  the  Egyptian  yoke 
was  worn  by  the  people  of  Judah.  Probably  a  reasonable 
autonomy  was  granted  them.  Egypt's  best  policy  was 
to  make  the  dependence  as  little  galling  as  possible ;  for, 
though  rebellion  was  certain  to  be  unsuocessf  ul,  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians  were  tied  by  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  eastern  frontier  of  their  newly  acquired  possession. 
And  ere  long  their  light-hearted  campaign  was  completely 
frustrated  by  the  Ghaldiean  conqueror,  who  had  already 
claimed  the  Assyrian  realm  as  his  inheritance  and  was 
steadily  advancing  to  the  realization  of  his  purpose* 

§  1042.  The  reconquest  of  the  Assyrian  provinces  of 
the  West  was,  however,  not  to  be  the  achievement  of 
Kabopalassar  himself.  According  to  the  account  which 
we  gat  from  Berossus  by  way  of  Josephus,  the  Chaldiean 
leader  remitted  this  arduous  task  to  his  son  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who  was  said  to  have  borne  an  important  share  in 
the  conquest  of  Nineveh.  He  had  had  a  busy  life,  spent 
in  the  slow  process  of  building  up  his  native  state  till 
it  could  divide  with  the  aggressive  Median  power  the 
sovereignty  of.  the  richest  portion  of  the  world.  He  had 
now  spent  two  years  at  least  (cf.  §  827)  in  the  business  of 
introducing  law  and  order  into  his  eastern  provinces.  But 
it  was  a  matter  of  time  to  win  over  the  country  between 

Judah  was  still  Jehovah^s  land.  But  the  very  slightest  change  in  the  form 
would  imply  his  authority  as  the  namer,  and  therefore  the  master,  of  the 
subject  prince.  At  the  same  time  the  term  chosen  would  indicate  his 
patronage  of  the  local  religion  of  Jehoyah. 
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the  Rivers  to  the  new  regime,  and  to  adjast  so  many  nn* 
flettled  districts  to  the  new  government. 

§  1048.  It  was,  accordingly,  not  till  605  that  young 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  ready  to  cross  the  Euphrates.  His 
encounter  with  the  Egyptians  must  have  seemed  a  predes- 
tined success.  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  spite  of  his  years  of 
occnpation,  soon  realized  how  insecure  was  his  tenure  of 
the  old  Egyptian  possessions  (§  1083).  He  did  not  dare 
to  meet  the  advance  of  the  Chaldaeans  on  the  east  of  the 
River,  but  made  his  stand  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2), 
the  famous  old  fortress  and  emporium  on  the  western 
side.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  was  followed  by  their 
retreat  and  their  eventual  abandonment  of  their  Asiatic 
dominions.  Thus  the  futility  of  Egypt  as  a  military 
power  was  once  more  demonstrated,  and  its  fondest  hopes 
of  an  Asiatic  empire  shattered  forever. 

§  1044.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  fell  in  due  course  to 
the  victorious  Chaldsdan.  The  fate  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple was  henceforth  for  nearly  ninety  years  bound  up  with 
the  policy  and  fortunes  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  Our 
interest  in  their  outer  and  inner  history  becomes  more 
intelligent  when  we  remember  their  wider  relations. 
Whether  at  home  as  a  subject  state,  or  in  exile  as  a  band 
of  slaves,  the  Hebrew  community  was  but  one  of  a  number 
which  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Babylon,  and  played  their 
parts  in  the  world  under  its  protection  and  surveillance, 
and  under  the  external  conditions  which  it  imposed.  We 
must  therefore  try  to  get  some  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  the  genius  and  scope  of  this  later  Babylonian  regime, 
and  of  the  policy  of  the  ruler  who  made  so  deep  an  impress 
upon  his  own  and  later  times. 


Book  X 

BSBREWa  AND  C BALD  JEANS 


CHAPTER  I 

BABYLON  AND  KEBUOHADBBZZAB 

§  1046,  We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  those  turning- 
points  in  the  affairs  of  Israel  and  of  the  world,  which  may 
well  make  us  pause  for  a  brief  retrospect.  There  is  a 
widespread  impression  that  ancient  Semitic  history,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Western  lands,  is  monotonous  and 
lifeless,  devoid  of  a  continuous  purpose  and  of  great 
inward  motives.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  present  work 
is  to  rectify  this  error,  and  to  show  to  what  great  issues 
the  history  of  the  North  Semitic  communities  continually 
and  coherently  tended.  Next  to  Israel  itself  the  most 
potent  factor  in  this  process  of  the  ages  was  Babylonia. 
The  significance  of  some  of  the  very  earliest  movements 
in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Euphrates  has  been  already 
foreshadowed  (§  98,  116,  291),  and  will  soon  appear 
more  clearly  in  the  unfolding  of  the  decisive  events. 
Even  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  involving  the 
fate  of  Israel  and  of  Western  Asia  during  its  critical 
epochs,  was  but  a  side-current  in  a  larger  stream,  fed  at 
the  beginning,  and  ever  and  anon  replenished,  by  Baby- 
lonian thought  and  endeavour. 
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§  1046.  From  the  political  and  moral  standpoint  none 
of  these  movements  was  more  important  than  the  latest 
of  the  Babylonian  revolutions  —  that  which  made  the 
Chaldseans  leaders  of  the  Semitic  world.  Apart  from 
the  essential  significance  of  this  movement  there  attaches 
to  the  story  of  the  Chaldseans  a  romantic  interest  but 
seldom  awakened  by  the  achievements  of  Oriental  com- 
munities. The  nearest^  paraUdl  is  that  afforded  by  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  Judah  to  predominance  among  the 
tribes  of  Is^>tfel.  But  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Chaldsean 
princes  there  is  even  more  of  heroic  and  patriotic  achieve- 
ment than  that  which  has  made  so  illustrious  and  fasci- 
nating the  career  and  adventures  of  David.  Their  efforts 
to  expel  the  AssyriaAs  4r6m  Babylon,  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  dominion  which  they  alone  had  the  genius 
and  the  courage  to  administer,  lasted  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  was  carried  on  during  piost  of  that  pferiod 
against  fearful  odds. 

§  1047.  To  recall  to  the  reader  their  deeds  and  their 
fate  I  need  only  refer  to  the  earlier  passages  in  this  work 
devoted  to  their  commemoration.  Under  their  own  proper 
name  they  come  first  into  view  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
(§  223).  For  a  hundred  years  they  submit  with  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Assyrian  kings.  Next  we  see  their 
tribes  resisting  in  common  the  Assyrian  encroachments, 
and  showing  on  their  own  part  an  equal  and  unique 
aggressiveness.  Then  we  find  them  during  the  reigns  of 
Sargon  and  Sinacherib  under  the  leadership  of  the  great 
Merodach-baladan  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  Babylon 
itself,  and  maintaiUiing  there  an  intermittent  authority, 
fraternizing  with  the  patriotic  party  thi'oughout  Babylonia, 
winning  over  for  a  time  the  all-powerful  priestly  interests^ 
and  when  forced  to  retreat  to  their  native  haunta  by  the 
sea,  proving  themselves  to  be  almoet  an  invincible  foe. 
The  persistent  onslaughts  of  Sinacherib  kept  them  in  the 
background,  and  thereafter  till  the  end  .of  the  Assyrian 
empire  they  were  forced  to  coijitent  themselves  with  re- 
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prisals  and  precarious  alliances  with  the  foes  of  the  op- 
pressor. The  leaders  of  the  Chaldsean  uprising  were 
hunted  down  and  exterminated  to  the  third  generation  by 
the  last  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings.  But  the  orerthrow 
of  his  dynasty  and  the  destruction  of  his  empii^  soon  fol* 
lowed  as  the  Nemesis  of  this  and  kindred  atrocities,  and 
swift  as  was  Assjrria's  decline  and  fall,  swift  also  was  the 
rise  of  the  ChaldsBan  power. 

§  1048.  Obscure  as  is  the  origin  of  these  adventurers 
from  the  "  Sea-land,"  their  national  character  and  politi- 
cal methods  are  unmistakably  clear.  Though  their 
antecedents  seem  unfavoui'able  to  such  an  historical 
role,  they  were  genuinely  Babylonian  in  their  spirit  and 
aims,  and  completely  identified  with  the  old  Babylonian 
policy  in  church  and  state.  Nor  was  this  attachment  to 
Babylonian  things  and  ideas  a  mere  result  of  their  acquisi* 
tion  of  the  city  of  Babylon  with  its  imposing  institutions 
and  inspiring  traditions.  From  the  earliest  time  of  their 
appearance  in  history  they  show  evidence  of  a  certain 
community  with  the  very  locality  which  afterwards 
became  the  centre  of  their  dominion.  Their  favourite 
objects  of  worship,  as  we  learn  from  the  naming  of  their 
children,  were  precisely  those  deities  which  were  honoured 
above  all  in  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  the  gods  Merodach 
and  Nebo.  This  coincidence,  with  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  to  claim  a  certain  right  to  rule  and  protect 
the  city  of  Babylon,  suggests  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  (of.  §  228), 
at  least  the  ruling  class  were  of  Babylonian  origin  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  were  possibly  a  colony 
driven  southward  by  the  Kasshite  invaders  (§  120  ff.). 

§  1049.  Along  with  these  tendencies  the  Chaldean 
empire  established  by  Nebuchadrezzar  exhibited  a  g^enius 
for  centralizing  government  which  was  distinctively  Assyr- 
ian. The  new  establishment,  standing  as  it  did  in  the 
direct  line  of  imperial  development  which  culminated  in 
the  Roman  empire  (§  6),  naturally  enough  assimilated  the 
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antecedent  political  and  national  types.  The  temper  of 
the  Babylonian  people,  encouraged  by  the  religious  and 
mercantile  habit,  was  politically  too  inert  to  secure  the 
supremacy  or  even  the  continued  liberty  of  the  state. 
Assyria,  on  the  other  hand,  had  perfected  a  military  and 
political  system,  which  if  imitated  with  moderation  and 
caution,  might  well  be  expected  to  endure  in  peace 
and  safety.  It  is  this  synthesis  in  the  Chaldsean  mon- 
archy of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  types  of  national 
spirit  and  purpose  which  has  given  such  significance  td  the 
closing  epoch  of  the  ancient  Semitic  regime.  But  of  this 
later  on.  We  are  now  to  see  how  Nebuchadrezzar  the 
Chaldffian  dealt  with  the  old  subject  states  of  the  West. 

§  1050.  Though  the  Chaldsean  type  of  government 
had  such  a  general  resemblance  to  its  predecessor,  the 
process  of  erecting  the  new  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  almost  seems  to  have  violated  a  necessary  law  of 
Oriental  history.  Nineveh  had  fallen;  but  would  not 
the  victor  ruling  in  Babylon  continue  the  policy  and  the 
methods  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  all  their  rigour? 
Western  Asia  had  never  known  such  a  stern  regimen  as 
that  which  was  wielded  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
nor  was  any  such  to  be  henceforth  known  in  that  ill-fated 
land,  until  Tartar  cruelty  and  Muslim  intolerance  were 
made  secure  by  ^* Christian"  diplomacy,  until  Assyrian 
paganism  was  outdone  in  savage  lust  by  a  system  which 
foUows  up  conquest  with  devastation,  and  prolongs  the 
horrors  of  war  in  official  rapine  and  murder.  In  the 
remaking  of  the  nations,  after  the  collapse  of  Assyria, 
there  was  something  new  under  the  sun.  It  had  been 
the  standing  order  of  the  ancient  world  that  one  form 
of  tyranny  over  feeble  states  should  be  superseded  by 
another  equally  galling,  that  the  resettlement  of  affairs 
in  the  subject  territory  should  involve  the  turmoil  and 
bloodshed  of  a  tedious  reconquest.  Such  was  not  the 
fate  of  the  lands  that  had  owned  the  sceptre  of  Nineveh. 
The  reason  was,  in  part,  that  they  were  weary  of  resist- 
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ance  and  of  strife,  and  were  ready  to  accept  any  rule  that 
would  not  press  too  heavily.  The  work  of  subverting 
the  nations  had  been  done  by  the  Assyrian  once  for  all. 
No  subjugation  in  detail  was  needed  by  Chaldsean  or  Per- 
sian or  Macedonian  or  Roman.  Hence  the  wonder  of  the 
Chald£Ban  revolution.  Momentous  as  was  the  effacement 
of  the  first  empire  of  the  world,  the  establishment  of  the 
second,  under  a  new  autocrat,  did  not  reverse  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  dependent  peoples.  With  them  the  deci* 
give  question  was  whether  the  Assyrian  should  have  an 
imperial  successor.  When  this  issue  was  fully  decided, 
the  affairs  of  the  Semitic  world  resumed  their  normal 
course,  with  Babylon  at  the  helm  instead  of  Nineveh. 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  longer  disturbed  than  the  other 
old  dependencies  of  Assyria,  but  the  distortion  was  soon 
set  right  again. 

§  1051.  This  freedom  from  disturbance  was  also  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  character  of  the  first  two  rulers 
of  the  new  empire,  who  were  men  remarkable  for  energy 
and  wisdom.  The  earlier  career  of  Nabopalassar  (626-* 
605  B.c.)^  has  already  been  described.  His  breadth  of 
view  was  shown  by  his  alliance  with  Cyaxares  of  Media, 
and  by  his  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  dominion  that 
fell  so  suddenly  into  his  hands.  The  allotment  of  the  re- 
spective spheres  of  control,  whi^h  eventually  became,  in 
both  cases,  actual  possessions,  was  made  on  the  simple  and 

1  Of  this  epoch-making  prince  something  more  personal  is  known  from 
his  own  inscriptions.  He  appears  as  the  devout  restorer  of  the  temple 
of  Merodach,  *'  the  temple  of  the  foundations  of  heaven  and  earth  *'  in 
Bahylon,  and  of  the  temple  of  Btiit  (Beltis)  at  Sippar.  His  care  for  Sip- 
par  is  also  shown  by  his  having  built  a  canal  for  restoring  the  deflected 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  to  that  ancient  city  (§  04).  These  acts  indicate 
his  desire  to  make  northern  Babylonia,  which  had  been  longest  under 
Assyrian  control,  more  surely  Chaldsean.  The  Merodach  temple  inscrip- 
tions are  published  by  Strassmaier,  in  ZA.  iv,  120  ff.,  with  translation  (for 
which  cf.  KB.  fil,  2,  p.  2  ff.),  and,  after  a  more  complete  copy,  by  Hil- 
precht,  in  OBT.  I,  pi.  82, 38  (transcribed  by  D.  W.  McGee,  BA.  iii,  686 It.); 
thoie  relating  to  Sippar,  by  Winckler,  in  ZA.  ii,  00  ff.,  146  f .,  and  173 1 
(d  KB.  iU,  2,  p.  6  fL,  and  BA.  iU,  627  1). 
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obvious  basis  that  the  Medes  should  haye  the  highlands  and 
the  Chaldasans  the  lowLuids  of  Western  Asia.  Each  peo- 
ple thus  chose  according  to  its  previous  liabit  of  life  and 
native  preference,  and  upon  the  lines  thus  indicated  each 
advanced  till  the  limit  of  extension  was  reached.^  Hence 
the  Chaldfean  realm  embraced  nearly  all  that  the  As* 
Syrians  had  succeeded  in  organizing  and  controlling  —  a 
territory  thus  made  ready  for  a  new  imperial  adminis- 
tration. Assyria  proper  (§  74)  was  itself  divided.  The 
northern  portion  lying  on  the  mountain  slopes  fell  to 
Media,  which  thus  kept  guard  over  Nineveh,  whUe  that 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Lower  Zab  became  Baby* 
Ionian.  The  boundary  lines^  defined  by  nature,  were,  as 
far  as  we  know,  always  settled  amicably,  in  spite  of  the 
expansion  of  the  two  empires  along  contiguous  lines. 
Moreover,  the  Medes  became  indirectly  protectors  of 
Babylonia.  The  chief  danger  which  had  long  threatened 
the  Semitic  country,  and  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ruin  of  Assyria,  was  the  incursions  of  mountain  tribes 
from  the  north.  These  were  kept  in  hand  by  the  Medes, 
who  made  them  either  allies  or  subjects. 

§  1052.  Only  two  years  of  life  remained  to  Nabopalassar 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  it  was  reserved  to  his  illus- 
trious son  to  give  its  permanent  character  to  the  Chaldsean 
name  and  empire.  Nebuchadrezzar  II  (^Nabu-kudur-ufuvy 
«*Nebo,  preserve  the  boundary,"  604-562  B.C.),  though 
the  heir  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  was  a  genuine  Babylo- 
nian in  spirit  and  temper.  He  is,  indeed,  the  representa- 
tive Babylonian,  as  Tiglathpileser  III  is  the  representative 
Assyrian.  With  him  conquest  was  not  the  occupation  nor 
dominion  the  end  of  the  life  of  a  monarch.  These  were  a 
part  of  his  responsibilities  as  successor  to  a  line  of  warriors 
and  world-rulers ;  but  his  real  interest  was  the  worship  of 

^•^1^^     I       ■  ■  ■   MM^^.  ■— ■  ■  .   ■■   m>»      *■    ■   ■    w  »  ■p».w  ■-■  I  ■■         ■•■  11  ^^^''^m      ■       I         ■■  m      ■■■■      .■         ■       ■■■■■■■■■■■       ^^^^— ■■■■■       w 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Medo-Persian  expansion  under  Cyras 
(§  1386  ff.)  oontinued  in  the  same  direction,  the  Babylonian  empire  ie« 
malning  intact  lon^  alter  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  whole  of  the  highlands 
aa  f  ar  OB  the  coast  of  the  jEgcan. 
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his  gods,  the  care  of  their  temples,  and  the  upbuilding  of 
Babyloniii,  especially  of  its  capital  city.  As  the  head 
of  an  empire  he  stood  midway  between  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Persian  types ;  he  did  not  harass  and  ravage  his  subjects 
like  the  former,  while  he  did  not  stndy  local  interi&sts  like 
the  latter  (see  §  1414).  He  cannot  fairly  be  called  an 
aggressive  ruler.  His  general  policy  was  rathet' to  keep 
the  empire  intact,  according  to  its  Assyrian  limits,  than 
to  extend  its  boundaries.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  he  avoided 
aggressive  war  throughout  his  long  reign.  His  slowness 
to  undertake  suppreissive  campaigns,  and  the  freedom  he 
allowed  his  vassals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Jndah, 
were  due  to  his  tolerant  and  generous  disposition,  as  well 
as  to  his  preoccupation  with  his  beloved  Babylon  (§  1055). 
He  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Esarhaddon  (§  762)  in  his 
largeness  of  view  and  goodness  of  heart.  Of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar also  it  can  be  said  that,  while  stern  toward  the 
leaders  of  a  rebellion,  the  mass  of  the  offending  com- 
munitv  were  treated  with  consideration  —  a  fact  to  which 
the  people  of  Judah  owed  their  survival. 

§  1068.  Under  the  old  Semitic  type  of  government  a 
strong  monarch  literally  made  the  kingdom  or  the  em- 
pire (§  51,  534).  The  importance  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
for  the  history  of  Israel  and  of  Revelation  makes  it  fortu- 
nate that  he  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  Orientals  of  whose 
personality  we  can  gain  some  knowledge.  There  are 
two  flspeets  of  his  character  which  specially  reveal  tlie 
source  of  his  influence.  In  one  of  these  he  appears  as  a 
religious  man  and  in  the  other  as  a  patriot.*      Strictly 

^  It  ifl  only  these  aspects  of  his  character  that  are  lllnstrated  Itt  his 
niimerons  inscriptions  so  far  discovered.  Tiike  other  Babylonian  kfhgs, 
he  describes  his  temples,  palaces,  and  public  works,  and  ignores  his  mili- 
tary and  political  achievements.  The  principal  published  inscription  is 
that  in  the  pORsession  of  the  East  Indian  Office  in  Tendon,  fn  archaic 
characters,  I H.  6S-58  (In  cursive  or  modem  Babylonian,  5ft-64).  I R.  66 f. 
also  gives  the  cylinder  inscription  first  published  by  the  famons  Grotefend 
in  1848^  and  a  few  shorter  ones  appear  in  I R.  51  f.  Since  the  date  of  I R. 
(1861),  several  others  have  been  found  and  published.    Bee  %ik  transcrip- 
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speaking,  the  religious  seutimeut  explains  mcN»t  of  his 
public  actions.  Babylonian  kings  generally,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Assyria,  showed  their  devotion  to  the  gods 
by  preserving  and  beautifying  their  sanctuaries  rather 
than  by  subduing  the  nations  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  votaries.  How  much  more  highly  he 
estimated  his  favourite  form  of  practical  religion  is  evi- 
dent from  the  tenor  of  his  principal  inscription,  in  which 
he  makes  almost  the  only  allusion  to  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments found  on  his  monuments.  In  this  passage,^  which 
merely  forms  part  of  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  his 
works  of  piety  at  home,  he  speaks  of  having  subdued 
many  countries  near  and  far  in  the  service  of  Merodach. 
§  1054.  The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadrezzar  are  not 
singular  in  being  full  of  devout  expressions.  What  we 
observe  in  him  is  the  concentration  of  his  devotion  upon 
a  few  gods  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  especially  Mero- 
dach, the  healer  and  protector  of  mankind,  and  his  son 
Nebo,  the  god  of  revelation  and  knowledge.  These 
were,  to  be  sure,  the  tutelary  deities  of  Babylon  and  the 
surrounding  region,  so  that  he  wpuld  worship  them 
chiefly  in  any  case.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  worship  paid 
to  any  deity  that  indicates  the  character  of  the  wor- 
shipper. Now  what  is  conj^picuous  in  Nebuchadrezzar 
is  the  purity  and  self-abandonment  of  his  adoration,  as 
contrasted  with  the  self -laudatory  grandiloquence  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Indeed,  there  was  none  among  aU  the 
ancient  Semites  whose  recorded  utterances  are  so  little 
unlike  those  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.     The  follow- 

tiona  and  translations  by  Winckler  in  KB.  ill,  2,  pp.  10-71,  forming  a 
valuable  handbook  of  the  monuments  of  the  great  Chaldsean.  There 
nearly  all  the  published  inscriptions  are  given  except  Pognon^s  Inscrip- 
tiona  babyl  de  Wadi  Brissa  (§  1211  note).  A  long  inscription  in  fine 
preservation  has  been  obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania  expedition.  Brief 
inscriptions,  at  least,  he  must  have  written  about  other  matters,  for  a 
fragment  much  mutilated  tells  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  See  Pinches,  in  TSBA.  vii,  210  ff.,  and  Tiele,  BAO.  436  f. 
1  Neb.  II,  12  ff. 
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ing  is  a  prayer  to  Merodach  :  ^^  Everlasting  ruler,  lord  of 
all  that  is,  the  king  to  whom  thou  hast  given  a  name  well* 
pleasing  to  thyself 5  m^e  thou  him  ^  to  prosper  and  lead 
him  upon  a  plain  path.^  I  am  the  prince  obedient  to 
thee,  the  creature  of  thy  hand ;  thou  hast  created  me  and 
hast  allotted  to  me  the  dominion  of  the  whole  raoe  of 
men.  According  to  thy  grace,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast 
made  to  pass  over  thein  all,  let  me  love  thy  glorious  do* 
minion  ;  let  the  fear  of  thy  god-head  dwell  in  my  heart ; 
graat  what  seemeth  good  to  thee,  O  thou  who  hast  created 
my  life.'*^  Such  was  the  religion  of  the  ChaldaBan  ^^  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah"  (Jer.  xxv.  9.).  Thus  were  fulfilled 
the  pious  hopes  of  Nabopalassar,  who  has  left  on  record  ^ 
that  in  restoring  the  great  temple  of  Merodach  in  Baby- 
lon, he  himself  and  his  two  sons  joined  in  the  tasks  of  the 
workmen  (cf.  §  749),  and  that  he  bade  the  older  lad  carry 
mortar  to  the  walls  and  bring  offerings  of  wine  and  oil. 

§  1066.  In  his  patriotic  endeavours  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  Babylon,  the  main  motive  was  also  religious.^ 
Indeed,  every  public  work  was  a  religious  performance, 
Moreover,  the  temples  and  the  priestly  organization  held 
such  practical  control  that  no  business  interest  was  un- 
touched by  them.  But  the  reader  should  have  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  city  and  the  country  which  made  a  second 
home  for  Israel  during  so  many  years.  Of  the  plans  for 
developing  the  country  at  large,  we  can  speak  better  when 
we  come  to  describe  the  Hebrew  colony  on  the  Kebar 
(§  1272  ff.).  The  Babylon  of  the  time,  where  some  of  the 
exiles  dwelt,  and  which  was  virtually  a  creation  of  the 
Great  King,  may  here  be  very  briefly  described. 


1  Literally ,  ' '  his  name.  *'    (Cf .  §  1410  note. ) 

s  FA.  xxyii.  11.    The  words  for  **  plain  ^'  in  the  two  prayers  are  fiom 
the  same  root  -vc^. 

•  Neb.  I,  65  fl. ;  n,  1. 

«  Inscription  for  the  temple  of  Merodtch,  U,  60  ff. 

*  This  had  (be  result  of  undne  care  for  Babylonia,  at  the  ezpenae  of 
the  interests  of  the  subject  states ;  of.  §  1162. 
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§  1056.  The  Bible  student  and  the  student  of  history 
are  eqn&lly  moved  by  the  name  of  Babylon.^  It  is  per- 
haps our  most  familiar  type  of  fallen  and  desolate  grandeur. 
Complete  as  is  its  present  desolation,  its  former  glory 
was  equally  conspicuous.  Oriental  antiquity  had  nothing 
to  equal  it,  and  to  the  western  world  it  long  remained  the 
ideal  of  human  magnificence.  It  was  the  immemorial 
capital  of  a  great  community,  to  which,  above  all  other 
nations,  ancient  traditions  were  precious  and  sacred.  In 
it  were  gathered  the  treasures  of  the  literature,  science, 
aad  art  of  a  people  among  whom  knowledge  and  skill  were 
always  appreciated  and  always  progressive.  It  was  the 
emporium,  the  workshop,  and  the  university  of  Asia.  It 
was  the  survivor  and  the  heir,  not  merely  of  many  opu- 
lent cities,  but  even  of  old  superseded  civilizations.  It 
was  now  prosperous  as  never  before.  The  time,  too,  was 
propitious.  The  Semitic  world  was  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  peace,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  disturber  and 
the  tumults  and  strife  of  many  centuries.     The  ChaldsBan 


1  Any  desotipdon  of  the  Chaldsean  Babylon  must  still  be  very  general. 
Since  the  era  of  modem  rediscovery,  the  native  records  have  given  ns  the 
first  authentic  accounts  (see  note  to  §  1063).  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  writers,  the  details  are  necessarily  selective  rather  than  descriptive, 
and  valuable  information  is  to  be  gained  from  classical  writers,  especially 
Herodotns  (I,  178  ff.),  who  personally  viewed  the  city  about  4fi0  b.c. 
The  account  of  Ctesias  (in  Diodorus  Siculus)  is  somewhat  less  r^able. 
Very  important,  though  scarcely  more  than  panoramic,  are  the  state- 
ments of  Berossus  (In  Josepbus  against  Apion,  I,  19,  §  1057),  himself  a 
resident  of  Babylon.  One  of  the  best  modem  descriptions  is  that  of 
Tiele  (BAG.  pp.  441-454),  and  there  is  a  good,  though  too  reserved,  dis- 
cussion by  Finclies,  in  KB.,  art  *^  Babylon,**  with  a  plan.  In  both  of 
these  essays  the  observations  of  the  modem  travellers  —  Rich,  Taylor, 
Ainsworth,  Loftus,  Rawlinson,  Layard,  and  others  —  have  been  taken 
into  account.  Dr.  D.  W.  McGee,  lecturer  in  Univewity  College,  Toronto 
(drowned  in  1895  at  the  age  of  twenty-three),  had  nearly  completed  a 
treatise,  Zttr  Topographie  Babylons  auf  Grund  der  Urkttnden  Nabopn- 
lassars  und  Nebukadrezars,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  BA., 
edited  by  Professor  Delitzsch«  The  present  excavations  by  the  German 
•zpedHion  under  Koldewey  promise  to  dear  up  many  unsolved  difficul- 
ties of  the  gravest  kind. 
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prinoes  bad  brought  Babylonia  to  its  own  again.  With 
the  inspiration  of  a  swift  and  splendid  aooess  of  freedom 
and  power,  th^y  were  eager  to  repair  the  former  devas- 
tations (§  740,  783),  and  make  the  resurgent  capital  the 
centre  of  the  world.  And  stronger  than  mere  political 
motiyes  in  the  new  kingly  line  was  a  holy  jealonsy  for 
the  name  and  dominion  of  Merodach  and  Nebo.  Rival 
deities  must  abdicate  their  thrones  in  the  many-templed 
cities  of  Babylonia  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon.  What  was  their  loss  was  the  gain  of  Merodach 
and  Nebo  and  of  the  city  of  their  love  and  choice.  Mero- 
dach, indeed,  had  always  been  greater  than  any  single 
name  could  express.  As  patron  of  Babylon  the  great,  he 
was  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  old  Babylonian 
Bel.  Thus  Bel,  once  worshipped  at  Nippur,  the  most 
ancient  centre  of  the  Semitic  religion,  was  now  resident 
in  the  seat  of  the  world's  empire  as  Bel-Merodach.^ 
Thus  it  was  that  in  the  phrase  of  a  Hebrew  prophet 
(Isa.  xiii.  19)  Babylon  became  ^Hhe  glory  of  kingdoms, 
the  {MTOud  adonunent  of  Chaldiea." 

§  1057.  Speaking  of  Nebuchadrezzar  Berossus  says  : 
^^  He  adorned  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the  other  temples 
in  an  elegant  manner  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in 
this  war.^  He  also  rebuilt  the  old  city  and  added  another 
to  it  on  the  outside,  and  so  far  restored  Babylon  that 
none  who  might  besiege  it  after  that  time  should  be 
able  to  divert  the  river,  so  as  to  make  an  easier  entrance 
into  the  city.  And  this  he  efPected  by  building  three 
walls  about  the  inner  city  and  three  about  the  outer.     So 

I  ■      I    — »»»»^»»^»»^        »■  ■■■  ■■■111  ■  .1  ■!  I ■ IJ  ■■«■■■«  «»llll 

1  Cf.  Jensen,  Kosmologie^  pp.  134,  307 ;  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  54  f.,  145  ff. 
The  identification  of  Bel  and  Merodach  was  as  old  as  the  political  suprem- 
acy of  Babylon  under  Chammurabi  (§  117)  ;  but  the  absorption  of  B6I 
by  Merodach,  with  a  complete  interchange  of  names,  is  characteristic  of 
the  Chaldieaa  era.  The  indirect  effect  upon  Israel  of  this  depieciation 
of  Nippur  and  its  ''  Bel ''  will  be  pointed  out  later  (§  1285  f.). 

*  That  ii,  the  early  campaign  in  the  West,  interrupted  by  his  father's 
death,  wbioh  Bbeobsob  (or  Josephus)  oombines  in  one  desoiipikm  with  the 
later  opeiationa  in  the  West 
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when  he  had  fortified  the  city  with  walls  and  adorned  the 
gates  magnificently,  he  added  a  new  palace  to  that  which 
his  father  had  dwelt  in,  close  by  it  also,  but  loftier  and 
more  splendid.  .  •  .  Immense  and  magfnificent  though  it 
was,  it  was  finished  in  fifteen  days.  In  this  palace  he 
erected  very  high  promenades  supported  on  stone  pillars  : 
and  by  planting  what  was  called  a  hanging  garden,  and 
replenishing  it  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  he  made  it  resemble 
exactly  the  scenery  of  a  mountainous  country.  This  he 
did  to  please  his  queen,  because  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  Media,  and  was  fond  of  mountainous  surroundings.''  . 

§  1058.  The  above  may  serve  as  a  vague  outline  to 
which  some  definiteness  may  be  given  by  details  from  othCT 
sources.  First,  as  to  the  general  situation  of  the  city. 
It  lay  mainly  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  most  thickly  settled  portion  occupying  a  space  of 
about  four  miles  across  from  north  to  south  within  the 
irregularly  bending  course  of  the  river,  which  turns  south- 
west, south,  and  east,  and  then  runs  due  south  for  five 
miles,  the  modem  village  of  Hillah  being  three  miles  south 
of  the  easterly  bend.  The  features  of  most  interest  and 
importance  were  the  walls,  the  canals,  the  temples,  and  the 
palace.  The  outer  wall  was  of  enormous  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  city  was  480  stadia  or  55  miles  in 
circumference,  and  this  wall  80  feet  wide.  Alongside 
of  it  ran  a  moat  so  broad  that  no  arrow  could  be  shot  over 
it.^  Above  its  wide  summit  stood  dwellings  of  officials, 
and  between  them  lay  a  street  where  chariots  might  run. 
This  wall,  said  to  be  mountain-high,  was  the  greatest  struc- 
ture known  to  antiquity.  It  was  the  work  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  his  men,  devised  to  make  the  defences  of  the 
city  doubly  sure.  It  was  pierced  with  "  a  hundred  "  gates 
of  bronze.  This  was,  however,  not  the  outermost  obstacle 
to  a  possible  invader.    Eastward  still  was  dug  an  immense 

I  I  'II  I  ■ '     I ' ' ' II        ■   ■  ■     M. 

1  There  were  enclomng  walls  for  this  moat,  which  may  explain  the 
reported  statement  of  Beroflsus,  quoted  above,  that  there  were  three 
walls  around  the  outer  city. 
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artificial  lake  supplied  by  an  overflow  of  the  Euphrates 
and  by  diverted  affluents  of  canals.  Four  thousand 
cubits  inward  from  the  outer  wall  stretched  the  rampart 
Nemitti'Bel  ("  The  station  of  Bel ")  and  the  inner  wall 
Imgur-Bel  (*'  Bel  is  propitious").^  This  immense  inter- 
vening space  was  occupied  with  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens, groves,  suburban  residences,  brick-kilns  and  other 
factories.  The  rampart  and  the  inner  wall  had  been  begun 
by  Nabopalassar  and  were  now  finished  by  Nebuchadrez- 
zar. The  numerous  gates  in  both  of  these  walls  leading 
to  the  city  proper  were  inlaid  with  bronze  and  splendidly 
ornamented.  Between  Nemitti-Bel  and  Imgur-Bel  lay  a 
moat,  itself  enclosed  with  walls  of  no  mean  altitude,  and 
having  its  slopes  completely  bricked. 

§  1059.  In  the  city  itself  the  numerous  streets  ran  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  as  in  the  most  modern  of  our 
own  towns.  At  the  ends  of  certain  principal  streets  the 
moat  was  bridged  over,  and  bridges  also  spanned  the  chief 
canal  east  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  from  north  to 
south  through  the  city.  On  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
long  lines  of  quays  received  the  merchandise  of  the 
world,  and  the  river  between  was  thronged  with  boats 
and  barges  of  every  description  known  to  inland  naviga- 
tion (cf.  §  1305).  The  Euphrates  formed  the  main 
western  defence  of  the  city  proper,  but  doubtless  the 
smaller  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  had  its  own 
system  of  fortification.^ 

§  1060.  A  colossal  temple  and  the  royal  palace  crowned 
the  work  of  the  Great  King  within  the  waUs.  The  great 
temple,  known  in  the  artificial  priestly  terminology  as 

1  Besides  Nebucbadresszar^s  own  inscriptions,  see  II  R.  50,  20.  21,  a,  6. 
It  was  in  Babylonian  surroundings  tbat  a  Hebrew  prophet  said  of  the 
ideal  restored  Jerusalem,  ^^Thou  shalt  call  its  walls  'Salvation,*  and  its 
gates  *  Praise' "  (Isa.  Ix.  18). 

^  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
on  the  west  of  the  river  (I,  180).  Berossus  (Josephus  against  Apion,  1, 
20)  seems  to  imply  that  new  walls  were  erected  iu  the  reign  of  Nabonidus. 
But  the  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  say  nothing  of  this. 
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Emgila  ("  the  lofty  house  "),^  was  a  very  anoient  struc- 
ture and  it  was  the  pride  of  all  the  kings  of  Babylon  to 
keep  it  in  repair  and  beautify  it.  This  temple  and  the 
shrines  of  which  it  was  composed  he  adorned  with  lavish 
generosity  and  unrivalled  elegance  and  splendour.  The 
temple  proper  resembled  in  arrangement  and  functions 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem,'"  but  some  of  the  features  which 
were  distinctly  Babylonian  were  also  of  great  importance 
for  the  history  of  Oriental  religion.  We  can  only  remark 
here  the  threefold  division  of  a  vestibule,  a  long  inner 
court,  and  a  most  holy  place  or  oracle,  entered  every  New 
Year's  day  (the  first  of  Nisan)  to  know  the  will  of  Mero* 
dach.  Of  the  appliances  of  the  temple  wq  note  particu- 
larly the  chief  altar  in  front,  two  large  columns  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court,®  a  large  basin  or  **  sea  "  (ap«w),  and 
a  ship,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  in  which  Marduk 
was  carried  in  festal  procession.* 

§  1061.  Most  characteristic  of  the  chief  Babylonian 
temples  was  a  four-sided  building  called  a  zikhurat  ("  high 
tower"),  which  was  separate  from  the  main  structure, 
though  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  sanctuary.  It  was 
at  Babylon  and  Borsippa  of  seven  stages  corresponding  to 
the  seven  planets :  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn.  Originally,  however,  it  was  merely  an 
erection  of  indefinite  height  upon  a  mound  or  terrace  — 
the  "  high  place  "  of  primitive  worship.  While  in  Israel 
and  elsewhere  the  temple  was  a  development  of  the  high 
place  and  its  shrine,  in  Babylonia,  with  its  complex  sys- 

1  Afiflyr.  hit  elu  (§  117). 

«  See  the  summary  of  the  parts  in  Tiele,  BAG.  p.  444,  and,  for  the 
whole  subject  of  Babylonian  temples,  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  612  ff. 

'  Found  at  Nippur  and  Lagash,  and  doubtless  a  feature  of  Babylonian 
temples  generally,  apparently  a  survival  of  a  gateway.    See  RBA.  p.  626  f. 

*  This  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Babylonian  cult.  Each  god  had 
his  own  vessel,  which  had  a  special  name  given  to  it.  The  custom  was  a 
survival  from  the  times  when  the  chief  cities  lay  on  the  Pereian  Gulf. 
See  RBA.  p.  654  f.  May  it  not  also  symbolize  the  belief  that  tbe  ocean 
was  the  ultimate  source  of  the  divine  beings  P 
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tem  of  worship,  this  storied  tower  was  the  direct  evolu* 
tioa  of  the  high  place  itself,  the  other  structures  being 
developed  from  the  shrine  and  its  beloiigings.  This 
tower  of  gradually  narrowed  stages  was  the  most  impos- 
ing single  feature  of  the  whole  sacred  establishment.^  To 
relieve  its  monotony  enamelled  bricks  of  gorgeous  colours 
were  employed  for  many,  at  least,  of  the  rows.  This  lofty 
structure  had  also  numerous  shrines  attached  to  it,  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  temple  proper  was  the  gath- 
ering place  of  votaries,  where  stood  the  chief  altars,  and 
where  offerings  were  presented.  Perhaps  in  the  same  re- 
gion were  the  tables  of  the  money-'changers,  with  theij^ 
constant  noisy  traffic.  Within  the  sacred  precincts  w^re 
alBO  toany  chambers  and  separate  buildings  in  which  was 
transacted  the  business,  sacred  and  secular,  of  the  vast} 
institution  (cf.  §  1287).  The  whole  temple  area  was 
QOalpsed  by  a  wall,  which  thus,  in  Babylonia  at  lejast^ 
embraced  a  city  within  a  city. 

I  1062(. .  To  match  the  grandeur  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Merodach,  and  to  further  protect  Imgur-Bel,  the  king, 
erected  a  new  palace  alongside  of  Nemitti-Bel  and 
between  the  two  walls,  probably  to  the  north  of  the  tem- 
ple area.  A  terrace  of  490  cubits  in  length  was  prepared, 
and  in  fifteen  days  the  actual  building  of  the  palace  was 
completed.^    It  was  protected  by  a  double  wall  of  brick 

^  At  Boisippa  (§  1063),  where  the  ruins  are  hest  preserved,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  reckoned  its  height  at  140  feet,  the  first  stage  being  272  feet 
square  and  the  seventh  20  feet.  In  most  ruined  cities  the  remains  of  these 
strootureB  are  the  most  prominent  object  The  minor  temples  had  no 
sucl^  storied  towers,  since  each  of  these  originally  marked  the  site  of  a 
separate  city,  the  founding  of  which  was  an  act  of  worship  (§  498) .  On  the 
symbolical  idea  of  the  structure,  see  Kosmologie^  p.  266 ;  RBA.  p.  614  ff. 

•  This  is  the  statement  of  the  king  himself  (Neb.  VIII,  64  f.)  t  *•  In  fkU 
teen  days  I  completed  its  construction.'^  Thus  the  account  of  Berossus 
(§  10^7)  is  confirmed.  The  aite  of  this  most  renowned  of  ancient  pal- 
aces, where  Nebuchadrezzar  lived,  where  Cyrus  Iield  court,  and  where 
Alexander  died,  is  generally  held  to  be  el  Kasr^  ^^  the  palace/'  the  central 
mound  of  Ute  city  proper  (cf.  Her.  L  ISl).  See  the  plan  in  £B.  by 
J4KV  J[*ineh»M. 
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and  stone.  The  gates  were  inlaid  with  bronze,  bordered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
This  palace  he  'then  connected  with  the  old  palace  of  his 
father.  What  he  himself  thought  of  the  structure  we 
learn  from  his  own  words :  ^^  That  house  I  made  an  object 
of  admiration  to  be  g^ed  at  by  all  mankind.  I  decorated 
it  splendidly.  With  a  prodigality  of  strength  and  with 
the  awe  of  my  majesty  its  walls  are  compassed  round. 
No  evil  or  unrighteous  man  doth  enter  it.  The  Qittack  of 
the  hostile  and  the  unsubmissive^  I  have  kept  far  from 
the  sides  of  the  citadel  of  Babylon.  The  city  of  Babylon 
I  have  made  as  strong  as  a  wooded  mountain. ''' 

§  1063.  A  word  must  be  said  of  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Borsippa,  to  the  south,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  This  was  not,  as  was  formerly  thought,  en- 
closed within  the  outer  wall  of  Babylon,  from  which  its 
own  outer  wall  must  have  lain  at  least  four  miles  distant. 
Its  sacredness  to  Nebuchadrezzar  was  due  to  its  being  the 
proper  seat  of  Nebo,  who  shared  with  Merodach,  from  the 
remotest  times,  the  divine  sovereignty  and  protectorate 
of  the  district  of  Babylon  or  Babylonia  proper.  Its  tem- 
ple town  Ezida  ("the  enduring  house")*  we  have  already 
spoken  of  (§  1061,  note).  The  king  restored  the  de- 
cayed temple  of  Nebo  and  his  consort  Nana,  renewing 
also  the  temple  tower  with  great  magnificence  and  maj- 
esty. This  famous  structure,  "the  house  of  the  seven 
lights  of  heaven  and  earth"  (the  planets,  §  1061),  can 
hardly  have  been  the  ".tower  of  Babel"  (Gen.  xi.).  This 
phrase  seems  to  be  a  generalized  expression  for  a  gpreat 
city  foundation,  of  which  "Babel"  was  the  type.  The 
tower  of  Babylon  itself  (Emgila^  "the  lofty  house"), 
which  was  probably,  at  least,  as  large  as  that  of  Borsippa,^ 

^  la  hdbil  pdni^  '*  who  does  not  present  the  face,'*  i.e.  refoses  to  appear 
before  the  king  and  do  homage. 

s  Keb.  VIII,  29^14.  •  Assyr.  bU  kenu  (§  117). 

^  The  ^*  tower  ^'  of  Sargon  at  Khoisabad  (§  607)  was  of  about  the  same 
elevation  as  that  of  Borsippa.    The  identification  of  Borsippa  ?rith  the 
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is  more  naturally  to  be  understood.  Borsippa  was  also 
strongly  fortified,  the  king's  ooncem  for  it  being  scarcely 
less  than  that  which  he  felt  for  Babylon. 

§  1064.  To  get  a  more  adequate  conception  of  Babylon 
as  the  Hebrew  exiles  saw  it,  we  must  think  of  the  mani- 
fold occupations  and  employments  carried  on  in  the  city. 
We  must  imagine  the  warehouses  fiUed  with  the  products 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  We  must  picture  to  our- 
selves the  manufactories  large  and  small,  each  branch  of 
industry  being  assigned  to  its  own  quarter  or  quarters  of 
the  city.  We  must  visit  in  fancy  the  shops  where  '^goodly 
Babylonish  garments"  and  rich  carpetings  were  offered 
for  sale,  where  the  finest  work  of  the  potter  was  displayed, 
where  precious  unguents  and  perfumes  were  to  be  had, 
where  countless  articles  of  bronze,  of  silver,  of  gold,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  were  enticingly  set  forth. 
We  must  observe  what  a  number  and  variety  of  clay 
cylinders  and  tablets  were  made  and  sold,  and  realize  that 
we  have  before  us  the  panorama  of  an  Oriental  Athens 
and  Rome  in  one — a  place  of  knowledge  and  inquiry; 
of  universal  reading  and  writing;  of  immense  monetary 
and  property  interests ;  of  system,  law,  and  complex  ad- 
ministration. We  must  have  before  our  mind's  eye  the 
men  of  the  city,  with  their  long  linen  tunics  reaching 
to  the  feet,  their  woollen  mantles,  and  the  short  white 
cape  over  all;  their  thick-soled  sandals,  their  long  hair 
bound  up  into  fillets,  and  their  delicate  perfumes ;  every 
one  of  them  with  a  staff  in  his  hand  carved  with  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  some  other  fanciful  device.^ 
Finally,  to  understand  what  manner  of  men  the  Baby- 
lonians were  we  must  resort  to  their  temples,  and  see 
how  much  of  their  life  was  attached  to  and  moulded  by 
the  worship  of  their  gods. 

famous  tower  of  Qeneais  has  been  favoured  by  the  preservation  ol  ita 
gigantic  ruins.    But,  accoiding  to  Herodotua  (1, 181),  tbe  tower  of  Babj- 
km  was  one  stadium  square  at  the  base,  that  ia,  about  six  hundred  feet 
^  See  Her.  1, 195. 


CHAPTER  n 

SIUfiNGBS  Ol*  PBOPHBOT  TILL  THE  CHALDEAN  lEPOCH 

§  1065.  Prophetic  disoiples  were  Etctive  during  the 
reign  of  Manitsaeh  and  the  Deuteronomio  time  (§  942)  i 
but  prophecy  did  not  cry  aloud.  It  may  have  been  stifled 
in  the  attempt  in  the  former  period.  But  why  did  it  not 
find  a  voice  during  the  latter  ?  ^  Was  it  because  it  was 
making  itself  felt  in  legislation  ?  Not  exactly ;  for  in 
Deuteronomy  it  was  resounding  in  eehoes  and  vibrai- 
tions  rather  than  in  its  own  freshi  spontaneous  utteranp^ 
(of.  §  948,  1012)*  InUr  lege9  nlmt  prophUm.  One  figuxe, 
greater  than  Josiah  or  Hilkiah  or  any  other  contemporaryi 
is  missing  from  the  picture  drawn  for  us  of  the  episode  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  reformation  (§  846  ff,).  Jeremiah, 
the  most  spiritual  of  the  prophets,  and  personally  the 
most  interesting,  had  begun  his  prophetic  career  in  626  b<c. 
(Jer.  L  1),  five  years  before  the  finding  of  the  ^^  book  ol 
direction."  Why  did  neither  he  nor  Zephaniah  nor  Hab- 
akkuk  take  part  either  in  the  prpmulgation  ^  of  the  '^  law  " 
or  in  the  direction  of  religious  affairs  generally  during 
the  life  of  Josiah?  The  fact  itself  is  atartliug*  The 
great  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  fill  the  whole  stage 

^  Zophaniah  (§  830)  probably  delivered  bis  brief  prophecy  before 
621  B.O.  Nabam  (§  831  £f.)  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  Nineveh. 
Jeremiab*8  work  under  Josiah  will  be  considered  later  (§  922  ff.). 

^  It  LB  usually  supposed  that  in  Jer.  xi.  1>^  the  prophet  i$  ehai^ged  **  td 
make  an  itinerating  mission  in  Judah  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  piridciples  of  Deuteronomy  and  exhorting  men  to  live  acoordingiy  '^ 
(Driver,  /tier.*  p.  256 ;  tt  Cheyne,  Jerefniah,  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  60). 
Such  a  oommission,  bowevBr,  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  vocation  of 
Jeremiah  (§  1006  f.).    The  true  explanation  is  given  ia  (  llOO. 
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of  its  action  with  their  substance  or  their  shadow,  and  we 
naturally  associate  them  with  all  that  was  monnmental  in 
ehurch  or  state.  The  subject  has  been  glanced  at  already. 
We  have  said  that  they  were  not  professionals  (§  861), 
aad  that  they  were  idealists  rather  than  practical  men 
(§  948).  But  the  case  demands  somewhat  fuller  notice* 
§  1066.  As  to  the  more  oiBcial  character  of  the  work 
of  the  prophets,  we  may  observe  :  (1)  They  were  licensed 
to  preach  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  Jehovah  alone, 
and  their  divine  investiture  placed  them  not  only  above 
but  outside  of  the  prophets  of  the  official  or  hereditary 
class.  Moreover,  just  in  proportion  as  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets  concerning  Jehovah  and  his  claims  upon  his 
people  became  purer,  the  prophetic  office  was  more  widely 
Separated  from  officialdom  of  any  sort,  from  association 
with  any  class  or  order  of  men.  (2)  Hence  the  true 
prophet  was  an  immediate,  original  force,  unfettered  by 
personal  entanglements.  An  offi[cial  position  of  any  kind 
would  detract  from  the  moral  influence  of  the  prophetic 
word.  A  professional  prophet  might  be  suspected  6f 
ulterior  motives  in  delivering  his  message,  especially  in 
a  ccnumunity  where  divining  and  soothsaying  were  in- 
digenons  customs.  An  independent  prophet  of  Jehovah 
might  perhaps  be  thought  fanatical  or  fallible,  but  he 
could  never  be  fairly  regarded  as  designing  or  mercenary, 
as  an  intriguer  or  a  conspirator.  (8)  Similarly,  the  word 
of  the  true  prophets,  unlike  that  of  the  professionals,  had 
no  external  validity  or  authority.  It  claimed  simply  to 
be  the  word  of  Jehovah.  Its  speakers  were  neither  the 
slaves  nor  the  agents  of  a  king  or  a  court  or  a  hierarchy. 
The  age  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  succeeding  time  shows 
clearly  the  distinction,  from  this  point  of  view,  between 
them  and  the  prophetic  guilds.  The  prophets  generally 
appear  as  closely  connected  with  the  priests,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  subject  to  them  (Jer.xx.  2 ;  xxix.  26)  ^ ; 


1  01.  W.  R.  Smith,  PropkeU^  pp.  86,  899. 
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and  the  subserviency  of  both  alike  to  the  ruling  forces  in 
the  state  is  notorious.^  The  ministry  of  the  independent 
prophets  was  as  much  a  protest  against  professional  ser- 
vility as  it  was  against  the  tyranny  of  tradition  and 
custom.  Compulsion  was  alien  to  them^  and  persuasion 
was  their  chief  resource. 

§  1067.  We  see  accordingly  how  such  a  man  as  Jeremiah 
stood  aloof  from  the  enforcement  of  the  practical  enact- 
ments of  Deuteronomy.  He  could  not  identify  himself  with 
the  violent  measures  of  repression,  for  that  would  have 
prejudiced  him  with  the  people  who  were,'  as  far  as  his 
agency  was  concerned,  to  be  won  over  by  the  genial  meth* 
ods  of  moral  inducement.  His  commission  to  proclaim  far 
and  wide  the  penalties  of  the  violation  of  the  moral  law 
(§  1100)  makes  him  a  typical  prophetic  figure,  standing 
out  in  relief  from  the  scenes  of  image-breaking  and  evic- 
tion and  scourging  and  imprisonment  that  marked  the 
practical  operation  of  the  law  of  Deuteronomy.  What  an 
interval  separates  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  26  f.)  or  Elijah 
(1  K.  xviii.  40)  from  Jeremiah !  The  one  executes  offi- 
cial punishment,  the  other  does  not  even  announce  it. 

§  1068.  Something  similar  may  be  said  of  his  lack  of 
interest  in  the  other  great  feature  of  the  Deuterono- 
mic  movement — ^the  reformation  of  ceremonial  worship. 
What  distinguishes  him  here  is  his  noble  disdain  of  ritual 
or  ceremony  as  a  spiritual  or  even  as  a  religious  func- 
tion. This  is  characteristic  of  the  true  prophet  every- 
where. But  Jeremiah  stands  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
idolatry  (ch.  vii.  16  ff.,  81)  which  it  is  the  aim  of  Deuter- 
onomy to  supplant  by  a  centralized  and  more  rigorous 
ceremonial,  and  tells  the  worshippers  that  God  does  not 
care  for  sacrifice  at  all  (vii.  22  f . ;  cf.  §  1094). 

§  1069.  Something  more  startling  still  confronts  us. 

1  A  good  instance  Is  afforded  in  the  history  of  Jeremiah  himself.  His 
fellow-townsmen  of  the  priestly  village  of  Anathoth,  who  doubtless  had 
acted  under  Josiah  in  harmony  with  the  Reformation,  actually  attempted 
to  put  him  to  death  under  Josiah's  successor  (Jer.  zi  21). 
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Not  only  did  Jeremiah  stand  aloof  from  the  enforcement 
of  Josiah's  reforms ;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  official 
dealings  with  him  at  all.  Yet  eighteen  years  of  his  pro- 
phetic career  had  passed  before  Josiah's  death.  It  is  true 
that  he  must  have  spent  a  part  of  his  time,  especially  in 
the  earlier  years,  in  his  native  Anathoth,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived the  call  to  the  prophetic  pffice,  and  with  which  he 
continued  to  have  much  to  do  throughout  life  (cf.  xi.  21  ff.; 
xxxii.  7  ff.).  But  his  mission  was  mainly  to  Jerusalem 
(ii.  2  aZ.),  and  his  message  was  such  as  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  highest  and  lowest  alike.  Moreover, 
Jeremiah,  in  spite  of  his  diffident  sense  of  youthfulness 
(i.  6),  was  little  if  at  all  younger  than  Josiah,  and  in  view 
of  his  commanding  gifts  and  aggressive  ministry  one 
would  expect  that  he  would  hold  a  sort  of  tutelary  rela- 
tion toward  the  young  king.  What  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  fact  that  in  the  extant  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  there  is  not  a  single  contemporary  personal  allu- 
sion to  Josiah  (see  xxii.  15  ff.).  Could  Josiah  dispense 
with  him?  Or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  did  he 
merely  tolerate  his  preaching  and  mildly  patronize  him  ? 
Either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  would  seem. 

§  1070.  Are  we  prepared  for  such  a  conclusion  ?  Does 
it  shake  our  faith  in  the  theocratic  character  of  Josiah's 
work  of  reform?  Not  necessarily.  God  fulfils  himself 
in  many  ways,  and  for  its  immediate  purpose,  at  least,  the 
scourge  of  Josiah  and  his  priests  was  as  necessary  as  the 
pleadings  and  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah,  and  apparently 
as  effective  within  its  proper  sphere.  And  if  the  king 
moved  in  a  lower  and  narrower  spiritual  sphere  than  that 
of  the  prophet,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  he  could  not 
do  otherwise.  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  man 
after  Jeremiah's  heart,  or  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
most  advanced  prophetic  spirit.  Was  any  Hebrew  ruler 
of  a  kindred  mind  with  the  truest  prophet  of  his  time  ? 
We  have  credited  Hezekiah  with  deference  to  the  pro- 
phetic  word   (§  797),  but  he  did  not  enter  fully  into 
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the  ttpirit  o£  reform  until  hU  chastisement  had  brought 
him  under  the  ascendency  of  Isaiah.  The  case  of  Josiah, 
who  would  seem  likely  to  be  the  most  amenable  of  all 
kings  to  direct  prophetic  influence,  shows  that  the  inde^ 
pendent  prophets  were  always  in  advance  of  the  best  au«- 
thorities  of  their  time.  The  broad  explanation  is  that 
precedent  and  custom,  which  determined  the  occupation  of 
most  of  the  citizens,  ruled  also  in  affairs  of  religion  adad 
worship  by  means  of  the  professional  priests  and  prophets, 
who  had  a  powerful  moral  hold  upon  king  and  people 
alike  through  ceremonial  and  legal  prescription*  In  short, 
the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  officials  of  the  nation 
were  able  to  utilize  the  finest  results  of  the  prophetic 
teaching  of  an  earlier  era,  but  could  not  reach  out  be* 
yond  them.  The  reformers  under  Josiah  were  not  dis- 
coverers like  the  independent  prophets.  They  were 
inventors,  and  the  king  gave  and  secured  them  their 
patent  rights* 

§  1071.  What  we  learn  definitely  of  the  relations  of  the 
preaching  prophets  to  the  king  and  officials  generally  is 
this  :  That  the  two  spheres  lay  quite  apart  ;  that  the 
prophets  interested  themselves  in  all  parties  and  classes  in 
the  state,  but  only  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  relations  ; 
that  their  function  was  critical ;  that  they  confined  them- 
selves to  reproof  and  admonition  and  did  not  take  part  in 
theories  or  measures  of  practical  reform.  Hence  while 
they  did  not  inveigh  directly  against  evil  kings,  they  did 
not  enter  into  formal  relations  with  those  of  the  better 
sort.  They  even  exercised  their  oracular  functions  but 
little,  and,  to  do  the  later  kings  justice,  they  troubled 
even  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  very  seldom  by  asking 
their  counsel,  except  in  circumstances  of  extreme  national 
peril.  Even  Josiah,  therefore,  had  little  public  association 
with  Jeremiah,  and  of  private  friendship  between  these 
two  illustrious  Israelites  we  have  no  information. 

§  1072.  There  was  one  apparent  exception  to  the  gen<* 
eral  fact  that  prophecy  did  not  concern  itself  with  spe- 
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oific  publio  meatmres.  Prophecy  took  for  a  special  proT^ 
ince  the  international  relations  of  Israel.  Thits,  however, 
is  jiiBt  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  character  ail 
shown  in  its  historical  development  (e.g.  §  295  £F.,  723  ff.). 
And  the  active  interest  of  the  prophets  in  international 
matters  was  promoted  by  the  fact  that  as  far  as  moral  influ- 
ttioe  was  concerned  they  here  had  the  field  to  themselves. 
While  reform  in  worship  or  ritual,  or  even  in  outward 
manners,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  priests  and  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in  the 
region  of  foreign  adventure  these  national  guides  were 
all  at  sea,  and  especially  incompetent  to  estimate  its 
moral  and  religious  dangers.  This  wider  region  of 
statesmanship  accordingly  fell  to  the  prophets. 

§  1078.  What  the  prophet  Isaiah  dared  and  achieved 
in  this  preeminent  region  forms  one  of  the  most  inspiring, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fruitful,  themes  of 
Old  Testament  history.  It  might  be  supposed  that  there 
was  also  room  and  occasion  for  prophetic  intervention  and 
counsel  in  the  difficult  and  tragic  situation  which  arose 
toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Did  the  tolerance 
of  the  prophets  extend  to  this  critical  point?  Perhaps 
the  most  surprising  of  all  the  biblical  silences  of  this  time 
is  the  absence  of  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  pro* 
phetic  attitude  toward  the  policy  of  the  court  party,  and 
especially  toward  Josiah's  ill-fated  campaign  against  Pha- 
raoh Necho.  Did  Josiah  consult  the  prophets  at  all? 
What  counsel  did  they  give  him  ?  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  Jeremiah  encouraging  such  aggressive  warfare. 
Where  was  he  at  this  crisis?  Where  were  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk  ?  Or  did  Josiah  resort 
to  the  priests  for  an  oracle?  We  have  perhaps  a  hint 
from  a  distant  source.  The  beautiful  Twentieth  Psalm 
was  possibly  composed  on  this  occasion.  It  certainly 
was  not  the  product  of  a  later  time,  for  after  Josiah 
no  king  reigned  in  Israel  who  had  the  divine  approval. 
This  hymn  of  sacrifice  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  may  very 
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well  have  been  composed  just  before  the  battle  of  Me* 
giddo.  Celebrating  as  it  does  a  sacerdotal  function,  it 
represents  a  time  when  the  kingly  authority  and  the 
priestly  service  were  richly  informed  by  the  propheti- 
cal spirit.     Such  a  time  was  that  of  Josiah. 

§  1074.  We  have  now  perhaps  sufficiently  defined  the 
sphere  of  the  genuine  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  explained 
their  silence  on  what  might  seem  to  be  matters  of  vital 
moment  to  religious  morals.  We  have  also  found  that 
no  public  acts  come  under  their  censure  up  to  the  death 
of  Josiah.  What  concerns  us  at  present  is  the  views  they 
have  placed  on  record  of  the  events  which  culminated  in 
the  first  great  captivity  of  Judah.  There  are  four  pro- 
phetic names  which  give  distinction  to  the  period  from 
Josiah  to  Jehoiachin  :  these  are,  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Hab- 
akkuk,  and  Jeremiah.  We  have  already  considered  the 
message  of  the  first  two  (§  880-832)  and  have  observed 
that  their  practical  outlook  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
consequences  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh'  (§  1066 
note).  Habakkuk  shares  with  Jeremiah  the  distinction 
of  interpreting  the  career  and  heralding  the  fate  of  the 
Chaldsean  monarchy,  and  of  unfolding  their  significance 
for  Israel  and  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  It  will  now  be 
proper  for  us  to  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  history  up 
to  the  captivity,  and  then  to  try  to  understand  it  in 
the  light  of  the  prophetic  commentary. 


CHAPTER  in 

JUDAH'S  VASSALAOB  to  THB  OHAI/DiBAKS 

§  1075.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (§  1048) 
Nebuchadrezzar  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  hie 
father,  who  had  already  named  him  as  the  successor  to  the 
throne.  So  strongly  established  in  popular  favour  was  the 
Chaldaean  dynasty  that  when  he  arrived  in  Babylon  to 
make  good  his  claim  he  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
as  the  tightf ul  heir.  The  task  of  relieving  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine of  the  Egyptians  and  their  influence  was  one  which 
required  the  personal  direction  of  the  king,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  long  ere  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. The  details  of  his  progress  southward  and  the 
retreat  of  the  African  intruders  are  not  known  to.  us. 
His  advance,  however,  could  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
Not  to  follow  up  the  victory  by  driving  the  Egyptians  out 
of  Asia  would  have  been  to  invite  the  enemy  to  divide 
the  Westland  with  him,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Hettite  compact  (§  163).  To  delay  would  have  given 
the  Egyptians  time  to  establish  themselves  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  Palestine.  We  accordingly  conclude  that  the 
army  continued  to  operate  in  Syria  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  (604 
B.C.)  Nebuchadrezzar  himself  appeared  in  Palestine,  and 
received  the  submission  of  Jehoiakim.  ^ 

^  This  iB  not  the  tumal  constraction,  which  is  based  upon  the  assamp- 
tion  of  the  correcttiees  of  the  niunber  ^*  three**  in  the  text  of  2  K.  xzir.  1. 
There  it  is  said  that  Jehoiakim  was  the  willing  sabjeet  of  the  Chaldeans 
for  three  years  out  of  the  eleven  of  his  reign.    He  died  in  608  while  in 
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§  1076.  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Jehoi- 
akim  offered  no  direct  opposition  to  the  Babylonian 
advance.  In  any  case,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  must 
have  been  promptly  deposed.  It  is  indeed  an  evidence 
of  the  clemency  of  the  new  dictator  that  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  extreme  measures,  when  he  saw  that  the 
allegiance  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab  was  withheld.  In 
general  he  was  desirous  of  disturbing  as  little  as  possi- 
ble the  already  existing  relations,  the  only  condition  he 
required  anywhere  being  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereignty  and  the  payment  of  the  accustomed  tribute. 
One  perpetual  source  of  suspicion  and  irritation  there 
undoubtedly  was :  the  proximity  of  Egypt  and  her 
habitual  intrigues  with  the  Palestinian  communities. 
A  projected  or  incipient  insurrection,  or  the  very 
whisper  of  a  conspiracy  aided  and  abetted  there  by 
Egypt,  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  Chaldseah  over- 
lord, and  then  it  went  hard  indeed  with  the  luckless 
offender. 

§  1077.  It  could,  indeed,  have  been  only  the  expecta- 
tion of  help  from  Egypt  that  encouraged  the  ruling  class 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  act  which  we  have  next  to  record. 
It  was  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  that  Jehoiakim  refused 
to  wear  any  longer  the  yoke  of  subjection.  Of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  toward  the  suzerain  we  are  informed  by 
Jeremiah  (§  1091  ff.).    But  we  do  not  know  all  the  circum- 


rebellion,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  would  thoa  seem  not  to  have  become  his 
suzerain  till  602  or  601,  three  or  four  years  after  Carchemish.  Josephus 
goes  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  king  of  Babylon  took  at  onoe  **ali  Syria  as 
far  B«  Pelusium,  except  Judah,^'  and  that  four  years  lat^r  he  sent  a  great 
army  against  Judah^  which  then  submitted  for  three  years  (AnL  x.  6,  1). 
All  the  historical  conditions  are  suited  if  we  may  assume  that  **8ix-* 
(jffv)  was  originally  written  and  not  **  three  "  (c«*^c*).  That  is,  Jehoiakim 
would  have  submitted  from  604  till  508,  when  Jerusalem  was  actually 
besieged  by  the  ChaldsBans.  Little  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  by 
Pan.  i.  1,  where  the  old  interpretert  have  fo«nd  ground  for  aasaming  a 
''  first  captivity  **  in  »'  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.*'  That 
was,  howeveri  oneyear  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  I 
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stances  that  led  to  this  fatal  step.  Most  probably  it  was 
due  to  the  disindlination  of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
independent  classes  generally  to  pay  their  annual  sl^re 
of  the  tribute  due  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  In  the  event  of 
their  refusal  to  provide  the  stated  indemnity,  Jehoiakim 
had  no  resource  but  to  deliver  up  the  royal  treasures,  or 
to  despoil  the  temple  of  its  revenues  or  its  adornments. 
Impoverishment,  if  such  reaUy  threatened  him  and  his 
people,  was,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  the  certain  ruin 
which  unaided  rebellion  would  entail  upon  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expectation  of  help  from  Egypt  was,  to  the 
people  of  Judah,  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  appears  to  us) 
The  new  ChaldeQan  empire,  victorious  though  it  had  beeii4 
was  still  without  the  prestige  of  long-established  renowni 
Nor  could  the  ordinary  observer  realize  that  it.  had 
inherited  the  genius  and  power  of  old  A8S}rria.  More*^ 
over,  Egypt  had  all  the  advantage  of  being  an  aggressive 
neighbour,  whose  interest  lay  in  keeping  the  Ghaldseans 
at  a  distance  from  her  border. 

§  1078.  The  mode  of  repression  adopted  by  Nebuohad- 
rezzar  showed  an  advance  in  military  methods  beyond 
that  employed  by  the  Assyrian  overlords.  To  harass 
and  impoverish  the  open  country  he  put  in  commission 
the  irregular  warriors  of  the  half -nomadic  peoples  of  the 
east  of  Judah,^  —  Aramaeans,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites 
(2  K.  xxiv.  2).  Though  accustomed  to  forage  and  border 
raids,  they  had  been  restrained  from  such  incursions  during 
the  good  conduct  of  the  people  of  Judah.  Hence  their 
employment  against  them  as  rebels  to  the  central  authority 
added  a  twofold  terror  to  the  unequal  strife.  Behind  these 
came  the  troops  of  the  regular  army.  How  long  the  war 
lasted  we  cannot  tell  with  exactness.  We  know  that  it 
came  to  an  end  in  507  B.C.    But  before  its  close,  Jeboiakiui, 


1  The  anmity  ot  border  tribes  contributed  much  to  tlie  disasters  and 
huiDitia4ioii  of  the  closing  days  of  the  Judaic  monarchy.  See  Fs.  cxxxvii*  7  ; 
Jer.  zii«  U  i  Obadiah ;  Mioah  vii.  B. 
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whose   life  and  liberty  were  forfeit,*  died  in  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  ixiv.  6). 

§  1079.  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  was  now 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  court  party,  who  still  dared 
to  hold  out  against  the  Babylonian  assault.  He  was  but 
eighteen  when  his  father  died,  and  three  short  months 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  hapless  youth  called  thus  early  to 
this  forlorn  hope.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  his  tottering 
throne  when  the  Great  King  himself  appeared  with  his 
army  before  the  city.  What  injury  he  had  wrought  upon 
the  surrounding  country  we  cannot  say.  Probably  it  suf- 
fered less  from  the  imperial  troops  than  from  the  raiders  of 
the  border;  for  Nebuchadrezzar  was  no  Sinacherib,  and  did 
not  indulge  in  savage  and  wanton  destruction.  When 
further  resistance  was  seen  to  be  useless,  the  young  king 
appeared  outside  the  walls  with  his  widowed  mother  and 
all  the  officers  of  his  court  and  surrendered  at  discretion 
(2  E.  xxiy.  8  S.  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxii.  24  ff.;  Ezek.  xix.  8  f.). 

§  1080.  The  chastisement  of  the  insurgent  state  was 
severe  and  effective,  though  the  loss  of  population  was 
numerically  not  very  great.  The  purpose  of  punishment 
for  rebellion  under  the  Assyrian  regime  had  usually  been 
to  intimidate  from  further  revolt  by  remorseless  severity. 
The  Ghaldaean  policy  aimed  in  this  instance  to  discourage 
any  further  insurrection  by  making  it  physically  difficult — 
by  depriving  any  future  seditious  movement  both  of  leaders 
and  resources.  The  captives,  who  numbered  in  all  about 
ten  thousand,  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  nobles  or 
the  officials  and  courtiers  of  the  capital,  the  princes  or  heads 

• 

1  It  18  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  apparent  harahness  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  implied  no  departure  from  the  regular  procedure  toward 
vassal  states  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  (§  285  ff.)'  1*he  fact  that 
Jttdah  did  not  submit  at  once  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egsrptians,  he  had 
already  overlooked  (§  1076).  That  the  punishment  of  rebellion  upon 
second  probation  was  so  severe  was  apparently  due  to  the  presumptive 
intriguing  with  Egypt.  It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Assyria  were  regarded  by  Nebuchadrezsar  as  legitimately  his 
own,  and  that  their  submission  was  expected  as  a  matter  of  coune. 
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of  the  local  communities  (§  536),  and  the  skilled  artisans 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14).^  The  money  indemnity  was  paid  in  due 
course,  and  was  provided  from  the  royal  treasures  and  the 
utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  temple,  most  of  which  had 
been  spared  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  The  sacred  vessels, 
being  of  no  particular  use  as  such  to  the  Great  King,  and 
being  also  mostly  of  inconvenient  size,  were  broken  up  for 
the  melting-pot  (v.  IS). 

§  1081.  Jehoiachin  was  made  a  close  prisoner  for  life ; 
and  thus,  in  less  than  a  decade,  there  was  afforded  the 
spectacle  of  one  Hebrew  king  led  captive  to  Egypt  and  an- 
other carried  away  to  Babylon.  His  final  fate  is  recorded 
with  unusual  minuteness  (2  K.  xxv.  27  ff.).  Of  his  inter- 
vening experience  we  know  nothing  except  that  several 
children  were  born  to  him  in  captivity  (1  Chr.  iii.  17  f.). 
Imprisonment,  as  a  rule,  did  not  mean  the  destruction  of 
family  and  domestic  life.  After  thirty-seven  years,  on  the 
accession  of  Evil-Merodach  (§  1369)  in  560,  he  was  not 
only  given  his  liberty,  but  in  compensation  for  his  long 
restraint  was  made  a  member  of  the  king's  household, 
enjoying  his  favour  and  bounty  till  death  put  an  end  to 
his  checkered  career  (Jer.  xxii.  26,  30).  The  bulk  of  the 
people  were  carried  away  to  a  thinly  settled  district  by 
the  Kebar,  a  canal  near  Nippur  (§  1272),  in  northern 
Babylonia.  This  unique  settlement,  of  which  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members,  will  soon 
require  our  attention  again.  Here  we  must  pause  for  a 
little  to  hear  the  comment  of  the  prophets  upon  these 
stirring  events.  The  story  itself  has  not  yet  been  half 
told.;  for  its  leading  incidents  and  characters  can  only 
be  fairly  understood  in  the  light  that  falls  upon  them 
from  the  prophetic  record. 

1  One  might  infer  from  the  language  of  the  record  that  '*  all  '*  of  the 
available  spoil,  animate  and  inanimate,  was  deported  to  Babylon.  But 
the  comprehensiye  phrase  designates  merely  a  large  number,  according 
to  familiar  Hebrew  literary  usage.  The  depletion  was  serious,  but  by  no 
means  general,  as  we  learn  from  the  subsequent  history. 


CHAPTER  IV 

JUSBBMIAH  AJSiy  THE  OOHINa   OF  THIB  0BALD.£AKB 

§  1082.  Jeremiah  is  almost  wholly  a  prophet  of  the 
Chaldsean  era.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  his  extant 
works  which  can  be  directly  connected  with  an  earlier 
time.  Jeremiah  was  as  little  an  historian  as  might  be,  and 
what  he  reproduced  of  his  earlier  utterances  in  604  B.C., 
twenty-two  years  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  32),  was  so  intermingled  and  overlaid  with 
thoughts  and  interests  of  the  present  as  to  be  seldom  dis- 
tinguishable.^ Even  the  greatest  political  event  of  his 
■■■»         ■»■»■■  -  ■  , 

1  As  is  well  known,  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  in  more  disorder  than  any 
other  prophetical  work  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  two  main  recensions, 
t!Mk«  of  the  iCassoretic  tekt  and  that  of  the  Septuagint,  difiter  greatly  both 
801  ^egacda  the  text  iteeU  and  in  the  oixler  of  the  eeveral  propheeieik  Tho 
subject  cannot  even  be  touched  upon  here;  the  reader  must  turn  to 
Driver^s  Introduction  and  to  special  treatises.  Fortunately,  the  substance 
of  the  book  is  little  altected  by  the  variations,  though,  as  far  as  mere  bulk 
i^  concerned,  the  B«ptuagint  Is  the  shoiter  by  about  ofto^ei^th. 

As  our  business  is  mainly  historical,  we  axe  Hot  so  much  concerned 
with  the  order  of  the  writing  down  or  the  publication  of  the  several 
prophecies,  as  with  the  order  of  the  events  in  connection  with  which  they 
were  respectively  written,  —  two  things  which,  In  the  book  of  Jeremiah, 
are  by  no  means  identical.  At  a  guide  to  the  reader,  a  pralimitiafy 
ejcpUtnation  is  necessary  on  buV  one  point  According  to  Jer.  acxzTi.  ii 
Baruch,  at  the  dictation  of  Jeremiah,  wrote  down  the  prophecies  which 
had  been  delivered  up  to  that  date,  605  b.c,  or  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  1).  And  according  to  xxxvi.  82,  after  the  burning  of 
the  roll  by  Jehoiakim  in  his  fifth  year  (xxrvi.  9),  or  604  b.o.,  Baruch 
took  down  in  like  fashion  the  contents  of  the  original  roll,  and  ^'tliere 
were  added  besides  unto  them  Tery  many  words.'*  When  we  oome  to 
inqnii^  what  things  were  said  or  done  by  Jeremiah  up  to  Deoember,  604, 
we  find  that  in  the  book  itself  there  are  three  distinct  fouraet  i  (1)  a  eon* 
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early  miiiistry,  the  inroad  of  the  Scythians,  is  not  plainly 
aUtided  to  (§  818).  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  the 
reformation  of  Josiah,  the  most  important  religious  move- 
ment  of  the  first  half  of  his  life  (§  1065),  nor  yet  to 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  the  catastrophe  which  revo** 
iutionized  Israel  and  his  own  career  (§  1069).  The  first 
event  to  which  he  makes  unmistakable  reference  is  the 
baniahment  of  Jehoahas  (xxii.  10--12 ;  §  1089) ;  but  his 
utterance  was  not  written  down  till  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
(cf.  §  1143).  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
prophet  was  an  entirely  subordinate  figure  in  Israel  until 
the  Egyptian  and  ChaldaBan  epoch.  That  he  should  have 
ignored  the  events  of  his  earlier  and  most  impressionable 
years  is  unthinkable  if  these  occurrences. had  coloured  his 
thought  or  enlisted  his  interference*  The  same  general 
conclusion  has  already  been  reached  in  our  study  of  the 
specific  function  of  the  prophets  (§  1069  ff.). 

§  1088*  Indeed,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  made  his  first  authoritative  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  his  people.  If  chapters  ii»  and  iii.  rep? 
resent  in  part  his  first  extant  discourse,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  we  learn  from  it  directly  what  we  are  seeking^ 
They  were  given  out  at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  ruling 
influence  in  Judah.  One  of  the  references  is  general  { 
*^  And  now,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  way  to  Egypt 
to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do 
with  the  way  to  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  £q<- 
phrates?  "  (iL  18).  The  other  is  specific :  **Thou  shalt  be 
disappointed  in  £gypt»  as  thou  wert  disappointed  in  As^ 

.ij      ■■iiiiiTi-TT-r-     -T • ~ —        ■       * .--  -  —  ■--_ 

nected  aeries  of  diflcouzsee,  sabstantlally  chs.  i,-x.,  with  no  special  nota- 
tion of  time  or  circamstance ;  (2)  another  set  of  discourses  with  the 
occasions  or  conditions  stated  or  indicated,  chs.  zi.,  zii.,  xviii.,  xxv.,  zlr!.- 
xHz. ;  (9)  a  briefer  groap,  mainly  biographical,  apparently  written  after 
the  death  of  Jeremiah,  chs.  xix. ,  xx. ,  xxvi. ,  xxxvi. ,  xlv.  From  these  three 
ooUectioiis  we  shall  have  to  make  our  citations  as  the  order  of  events  may 
demand.  It  is  worth  inquiring  whether  group  (1)  does  not  contain  what 
Baraoh  rewrote  in  Deoember,  d04,  and  group  (2)  the  substance,  at  least, 
of  the  **  very  many  words**  wlikh  **  were  added  besides  unto  tton*'* 
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Syria  '*  (ii.  36).  The  only  occasion  suitable  for  such  utter- 
ances was  the  time  after  the  battle  of  M egiddo  in  what 
might  be  called  the  Egyptian  interregnum,  when  also  he 
uttered  the  lament  over  Jehoahaz  (§  1039),  who  was 
dethroned  and  exiled  by  Pharaoh  Necho.  At  no  time 
during  the  latter  half  of  Josiah's  reign  was  there  any  need 
of  negotiations  with  Egypt,  nor  can  there  have  been  any 
political  occasion  of  seeking  help  in  that  quarter.  During 
the  latest  years  of  Josiah  the  relations  were  actually  hostile. 
A  third  passage  would  be  absolutely  conclusive,  if  it  were 
not  questionable  whether  it  properly  belongs  to  this  dis- 
course or  not,  since  the  section  in  which  it  occurs  inter- 
rupts the  course  of  the  argument.^  It  runs  thus :  ^  The  sons 
of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes  break  the  crown  of  thy  head,"  fol- 
lowing up  the  words :  ^^  His  [Israel's]  cities  are  burned 
up  and  are  without  inhabitant "  (ii.  15  f.). 

§  1084.  Why  then  was  it  not  tUl  605  B.C.  that  Jeremiah 
committed  any  of  his  discourses  to  writing  ?  Because  in 
the  days  of  Josiah  he  was  only  a  preaching  not  a  liter- 
ary prophet,  and  if  he  had  died  with  Josiah,  we  would 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  him  whatever,  not  even  of 
his  name.  The  conclusion  just  reached  suggests  some 
,  practical  observations.  We  now  have  a  satisfactory  ezplar 
nation  not  only  of  the  silences  of  Jeremiah  for  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry,  but  also  of  his  sudden  and  startling 
appearance  in  605  B.C.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  none  of  the  literary  prophets  made  their  record  on 
merely  domestic  or  local  issues  (cf.  §  1072).  In  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  international  issue  prophecy 
itself  became  of  importance.  This  has  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  the  various  phases  of  the  complications  with 
Assyria.  Now  that  the  petty  role  of  Egypt  in  Palestine 
is  being  abolished  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and 

1  See  Comill,  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  in  Hebrew  (SHOT.),  p.  67.    It 
•  seems  to  be  admitted  that  Jeremiah  himself  is  the  aathor  of  the  iiiterpo- 
lated  passage.    He  most,  then,  have  inserted  it  as  an  additional  illustnlton 
of  the  Btate  of  things  set  forth  In  the  main  diaoooiae. 
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the  larger  Chaldiean  sovereignty  comes  before  the  prophet's 
mind,  he  is  called  to  give  a  more  memorable  message. 
We  can  also  now  account  for  the  vagueness  of  Jeremiah's 
allusions  to  the  eventful  time  of  Josiah.  The  usual  sup-^ 
position  is  that  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book'  have 
these  prior  events  as  their  substratum,  and  that  their  in- 
definiteness  is  due  to  the  original  discourses  having  been 
repeated  from  memory.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  his 
earlier  sermons  were  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  of 
comparatively  little  importance  and  hence  were  not  re- 
corded at  the  time. 

§  1085.  Having  thus  found  the  historical  setting  of  Jere- 
miah's earliest  literary  productions,  we  may  now  follow 
more  intelligently  the  most  luminous  points  of  his  public 
career.  In  the  opening  series  of  his  written  prophecies 
there  are  three  principal  determining  political  conditions. 
The  first  is  the  Egyptian  domination ;  the  seisond  is  the 
situation  created  by  the  Chaldsean  triumph  at  Carchemish ; 
the  third  is  the  expected  descent  of  the  Babylonian  forces 
upon  Judah.  The  last  named  coincides  with  the  occasion 
of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  (§  1130),  and  thus  furnishes  a 
fine  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  points  of  view 
and  ruling  motives  of  those  master  spirits  of  prophecy. 
As  to  Jeremiah  himself,  we  cannot  but  observe  how, 
from  this  epoch  onward,  his  discourses  become  constantly 
clearer,  deeper,  and  wider,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  the 
purpose  and  character  of  his  life  are  more  fully  disclosed. 

§  1086.  Jeremiah's  first  written  discourse  (ii.  1-iv.  4)^ 
reveals  eloquently  the  religious  and  political  condition  of 
Judah  after  the  revolution  brought  on  by  the  death  •  of 
Josiah.  It  must  have  been  delivered  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Jehoiakim,  608  B.C.  In  its  literary  form 
we  find  the  substance  of  several  distinct  addresses,  which 
the  author,  and  Baruch  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  4),  made  up 

^^^^   MB  .    J    _  -  I  I  -  -     -  ~~ ^ ^ — . ^^^^^^ . __ . ^ 

1  That  is,  ymith  the  exception  of  iii.  6-18,  which  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  out  of  place.  Coraill  (The  Book  of  Jeremiah  in  Hebrew, 
1806,  p.  46)  drops  iv.  1,  2 ;  !▼.  10  he  also  rejecte. 
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into  one  continuous  composition.  The  whole  discourse 
is  a  complaint  on  two  main  grounds :  religiously  Judah 
has  been  guilty  of  apostasy  from  Jehovah ;  politically  it 
has  committed  folly  in  consorting  with  Egypt.  The  head 
and  froflit  of  the  offending  in  both  cases  is  inconstancy 
and  treachery.  The  moral  and  religious  situation  is 
naturally  made  most  of.  Doubtless  the  contrast  with  the 
days  of  Josiah,  ^  when  all  forms  of  false  worship  were  at 
least  publicly  and  legally  discountenanced  and  made  a 
capital  offence,  gives  point  and  emphasis  to  the  charges  ; 
but  perhaps  nowhere  in  Prophecy  is  the  degeneration  of 
a  people  so  realistically  and  powerfully  set  forth.  Apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah  is  declared  to  be  in  a  sense  treason  to 
human  nature  (ii«  10-12).  No  island  or  continent,'  the 
world  itself,  has  ever  seen  the  like.  Every  land^  every 
people,  has  and  keeps  its  own  god.  *^See  if  there  has 
been  anything  like  this.  Hath  any  nation  made  a  change 
of  gods  which  are  yet  not  God?  But  my  people  have 
exchanged  their  glory  for  what'  is  worthless.  Be  aston* 
ished  at  this,  oh  heavens  I  shudder  and  wither  up«" 

§  1087.  This  religious  aspect  of  the  popular  infidelity 
looms  so  large  before  Jeremiah  that  we  must  read  be* 
tween  the  lines  to  find  out  the  national  situation.  His 
people  are  clearly  in  some  adversity  from  which  their 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  false  deities  can  not  and  shall 
not  deliver  them :  ^^  Where  are  thy  gods,  which  thou  hast 
made  for  thyself  ?  Let  them  rise  up  if  they  would  save 
thee  in  the  time  of  thy  misfortune ;  for  as  the  number 

-  -    ------  — ■ ■     --^ --- ■■■--  _-_  _     —  _^ 

\  Xh^se  chapters  cannot  have  as  their  historioal  basis  the  time  of  Jostah. 
It  is  conceivable  and  probable  that  reminiscences  of  the  former  period  and 
its  discourses  are  found  here  {e.g.  iii.  19).  Ch.  iii.  6-18  is  avowedly  a 
reproduction  of  a  discourse  of  that  period.  But  there  the  complaint  is 
genecal,  and  ia  couohed  in  the  somewhat  stereotyped  langoage  of  pro- 
phetic accusation.  Here  the  charges  are  various,  minute,  and  specific, 
and  reveal  a  condition  of  things  simply  impossible  under  Josiah. 

2  K^Mresenlied  by  Chittim  (§  42)  and  Kedar  (§  787).  A  atrikiiig  in- 
stance vi  the  aynecdoehe  which  Is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  featoraa 
of  Hebrew  rhetoric. 
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of  thy  cities  have  been  thy  gods,  oh  Judaht"  (ii.  28). 
The  trouble,  we  apprehend,  is  that  which  followed  the 
death  of  Josiah:  the  deposition  and  captivity  of  Jehoahas, 
the  vassalage  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
£ate  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  aggressive  and  rising 
Chaldsean  power.  One  thing,  at  least,  was  very  clear  to 
the  prophet,  as  to  his  predecessors,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  relying  upon  Egyptian  protection.  "  How 
dost  thou  change  thy  course  so  very  lightly  ?  ^  Thou 
shalt  be  disappointed  in  Egypt,  as  thou  wast  disa{H 
pointed  in  Assyria''  (ii.  86).  And  yet  like  Habakkuk 
(§  1185),  near  the  same  date,  Jeremiah  here  insists  that* 
though  Israel  must  be  punished  for  its  sin,  the  instru^ 
ments  of  that  chastisement  shall  be  held  to  account  for 
that  same  providential  work  which  they  are  commissioned 
to  perform.  ^^  Israel  is  sacred  to  me,  and  the  first  fruits 
bi  his  increase.  All  that  devour  him  shall  be  held  guilty^ 
evil  shall  come  upon  them, saith  Jehovah"  (ii.  3). 

§  1088.  The  second  subject  of  prophetic  comment  in 
this  series  of  discourses  is  the  ensuing  conflict  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Chaldssan  forces  at  Carchemish  (605 
B.C.).  Jeremiah's  celebration  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Asiatic  empire  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  3-12)  is  one  of  the 
most  poetical  of  his  compositions  and  assumes  the  form 
of  a  triumphal  ode.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  author.  To  every  true  prophet  Eg}rpt  was  an 
object  of  aversion  often  mixed  with  contempt.  Jeremiah 
saw  on  the  one  side  the  hollowness  of  its  pretensions,  and 
tha  certainty  of  its  demolition  whenever  the  Ohaldaean 
power,  ^^the  hammer  of  the  whole  eai-th"  (Jer.  1.  28) 
should  strike  it  full  and  hard.  On  the  other  side,  he 
beheld  with  indignation  the  spectacle  of  his  people  rely- 
ing upon  the  friendship  of  Egypt,  and,  what  was  far 
worse,  welcoming  as  counsellor  and  protector  the  ruler 
that  had  struck  down  the  patriot  Josiah. 

^  Bead  '•7Tr>  ('^'^r)  with  Gietebrecht  alter  the  Sept  Literallj :  '<  How 
doet  thou  make  bo  very  light  of  changing  thy  coune  ?  '*  I 
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§  1089.  The  poem  speaks  for  itself.  It  has  all  the 
energy  but  none  of  the  obscurity  of  its  prototypes,  the 
old  battle-songs  of  Israel.  It  has,  however,  much  of  their 
implacable  and  vengeful  spirit,  a  spirit  inseparable  from 
the  desperate  struggles  with  foes  equally  remorseless  and 
more  powerful,  which  moulded  both  the  history  and  the 
temper  of  the  Hebrews.  It  begins  with  a  derisive  sum- 
mons to  the  usurpers  of  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  to  furbish 
up  their  weapons,  don  their  armour,  and  rush  into  the 
fight  (xlvi.  3,  4).  But  this  is  only  a  reminiscence  of  the 
vast  array  that  went  proudly  into  battle  ;  for  the  conflict 
is  already  over :  the  field  all  bestrewn  with  fallen  warriors 
is  abandoned  in  terror  (vs.  5,  .6).  Then  follows  a  fine 
Homeric  figure.  ^^Who  is  this  that  rises  high  like  the 
Nile,  whose  waters  heave  like  the  rivers?  Egypt  rises 
high  like  the  Nile,  and  his  waters  heave  like  the  rivers. 
He  saith,  I  will  rise  high,  I  will  overspread  the  land ;  I 
will  destroy  the  cities  and  their  inhabitants"  (vs.  7,  8). 
This  overweening  boastfulness  evokes  another  challenge 
from  the  prophet,  who  calls  for  the  horses  and  chariots 
that  were-  the  ancient  pride  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and 
bids  the  mercenary  troops  take  the  field  with  them :  the 
Ethiopians  (Gush),  the  Abyssinians^  (Put),  and  the 
Libyans'  (Lubim).  The  expected  march  to  victory  will, 
however,  turn  out  to  be  a  going  forth  to  defeat  and  death. 
It  is  Jehovah  whom  the  Egyptians  shall  meet  at  Car- 
ohemish,  and  his  sword  shall  be  satiated  with  their  blood, 
the  only  sacrifice  that  will  appease  his  vengeance  (v.  10}. 
The  blow  thus  falling  upon  Egypt  will  be  fatal,  the  wound 
incurable  beyond  easing  by  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or  healing 

1  This  name  is  used  here  for  Put  for  want  of  a  better  word.  Accord- 
ing to  W.  Max  Mttller,  Aaien  und  Europa^  pp.  106-120,  their  country  would 
seem  to  ha7e  lain  north  of  AbysBinia  along  the  Bed  Sea.  Egyptian  Punt 
is  South  Arabia,  whence  come  the  Abyaslnians.  It  is  seductive  that  the 
original  Egyptian  name  of  the  people,  Ghabetj  is  so  similar  to  Cfhabethf 
^*  Abyssinia.*' 

s  R«ad  here  and  Oen.  x.  13  Lubim  for  Ludim,  The  Lydian  mercena- 
ries were  not  a  permanent  auxUiary  of  Egypt,  like  the  Libyans  ($  d46). 
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by  any  medicine  (v.  11).  The  cry  of  Egypt  is  heard 
over  all  the  earth,  and  with  it  goes  everywhere  her  shame 
and  reproach  among  the  nations  (v.  12). 

§  1090.  Such  were  Jeremiah's  sentiments  as  to  the 
Egyptians  and  their  fate.  What  was  his  forecast  of  their 
successful  rivals?  His  words  regarding  the  Chaldeeans 
furnish  a  much  better  test  of  his  prophetic  insight  and 
foresight.  The  fortune  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  beyond 
the  outlook  of  a  shrewd  observer.  In  any  case  in  deal* 
ing  with  the  Egyptians  he  had  to  do  with  merely  nega- 
tive results.  Their  power  was  broken,  and  Palestine  and 
Syria  would  soon  see  the  last  of  them.  But  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  new  and  adventurous  ChaldsBan  empire 
required  a  true  vision  of  coming  realities  from  a  loftier 
standpoint.  Jeremiah,  however,  shrinks  back  from  no 
pinnacle  or  steep  of  the  divine  ascent,  and  from  the  height 
of  prevision  which  he  now  attains  he  never  after  descends. 
One  may  say,  indeed,  that  upon  the  all-important  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Chaldaean  monarchy  to  his  own 
people  he  gained  no  essentially  new  light  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  From  the  beginning  he  accepted  all  the  horror 
and  shame  of  his  country's  probable  ruin  as  a  matter  of 
divine  and  necessary  right.  The  future  had  no  great  sur« 
prises  for  him,  though  many  a  bitter  disappointment.^ 

§  1091.  The  third  subject  which  engaged  the  atten* 
tion  of  Jeremiah  at  this  eventful  period  (§  1085)  is  accord- 
ingly the  expected  descent  of  the  Babylonians  upon  Jtidah. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  those  discourses  contained 
in  the  summary  destroyed  by  Jehoiakim  and  rewritten 
by  Baruch  (§  1082  note),  that  is,  in  Jer.  iv.  6 — vi.  80. 
In  chapter  xxvi.  it  is  thrust  upon  public  attention  as  a 
practical  question,  though,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  invaders 

or  their  leader  are  not  mentioned  by  name  till  after  the 

•--'---  ■  .  .  -  -  . 

1  Like  other  large  and  sensitive  souls,  Jeremiah  met  the  greater 
calamities  and  decisive  strokes  of  fortune  with  calm  serenity,  while  he 
was  perpetually  tortured  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  dally  stmggles  and 
vexations  incident  to  them. 
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battle  of  Carchemisb.  The  former  passage  (iv.  5  ff.}, 
wlule  containing  a  summary  of  the  offences  charged 
against  Israel  during  the  whole  preceding  portion  of  the 
prophet^s  ministry,  has  for  its  more  direct  object  to  point 
out  to  the  people  the  specific  form  in  which  their  sin  is  to 
be  punished.  The  agents  were  to  be  a  people  from  the 
north  (iv.  6,  16;  vi.  1,  22;  cf.  xxv.  9).  The  Hebrews 
knew  little  about  the  exact  relative  position  of  distant 
nations.  Babylon  was  almost  due  east  from  Jerosalem, 
but  Jeremiah  was  thinking  of  the  fact  that  the  great  in- 
vading armies  of  the  past  had  come  by  way  of  the  north, 
notably  the  destroying  Assyrians;  and  he  knew  that  the 
army  which  was  predestined  to  put  an  end  to  the  Egjrp- 
tian  sovereignty  was  soon  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  and 
descend  from  the  north  upon  Syria  and  Palestine.  We 
may  add  to  this  what  is  recorded  in  chapter  xxvi.  4-6,  to 
the  effect  that  Jerusalem  was,  for  its  sins,  to  be  made 
desolate  like  ShUoh  (§  1098,  cf.  §  490). 

§  1092.  We  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  Jeremiah's 
memorable  struggle  with  the  ruling  classes  among  his 
own  people.  Let  us  look  at  the  parties  and  the  issues  in 
the  light  of  the  leading  incidents.  We  turn  to  the  nar- 
ration in  chapter  xxvi.  7  ff.  The  story  opens  (xxvi.  7) 
with  a  scene  assigned  to  ^^  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,*'  a  vague  expression  which  apparently  includes 
the  regnal  period  up  to  605  B.C.  The  narrator  does  not 
go  behind  the  actual  events,  but  lets  the  story  speak  for 
itself.  The  prophet  appears  at  one  of  the  great  annual 
feasts,  and  gathering  up  his  former  complaints  and  appeals 
into  one  terrible  warning,  he  declares  that  not  only  the 
holy  city  but  the  temple  itself  shall  be  destroyed  and 
desolated,  because  the  people  had  so  persistently  refused 
to  listen  to  the  prophetic  word.  Those  of  the  ruling 
orders  whose  prerogative  was  most  directly  attacked,  the 
priests  and  professional  prophets  (§  1066  ff.),  broke  out 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  demanding  the  death  of  that  one  of 
their  own  original  circle  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  the 
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orthodox  traditional  belief  of  the  inviolability  of  (he  tem- 
ple, and  to  ignore  the  representatives  of  religion  generally 
in  the  state.  The  priests  and  prophets  had  the  popular 
feeling  ^ith  them,  since  it  was  easy  to  convince  the  pe<^le 
that  such  utterances  against  the  sacred  place  were  profane 
and  blasphemous.  The  tumult  that  followed  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  princes  of  the  king's  house* 
hold  (§  681,  586  ff.).  To  them  the  priests  and  prophets 
appealed  as  civil  judges,  demanding  capital  punishment  for 
Jeremiah.  The  princes,  hearing  both  sides  impartially, 
declared  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  since 
he  had  simply  spoken  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  fact 
was,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  gone  into  the  details  of 
the  ruin  of  the  city  and  no  special  national  foe  was  named, 
his  announcement  did  not  so  directly  touch  their  dignity 
or  prerogative,  and  hence  they  could  afford  to  treat  the 
case  on  its  merits.  Their  decision  was  reinforced  by  the 
voice  of  the  "  elders  "  of  the  people  (§  486,  687),  who  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  princes.  One  of  these 
cited  the  case  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  who  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  had  made  a  similar  denunciation  with  im- 
punity,  and  was  in  fact  deferred  to  by  the  king  and  peo- 
ple, so  that  the  divine  judgment  was  revoked  (vs.  17-19). 
But  the  priestly  faction  was  abetted  by  a  stronger  influ- 
ence than  any  enlisted  in  his  protection — the  king  himself 
and  the  most  servile  of  his  ministers.  An  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  this  whole  repressive  movement  is  afforded 
by  the  fate  of  a  loyal  colleague  of  Jeremiah,  Uriah  son 
of  Shemaiah.  This  faithful  follower,  delivering  the  same 
message,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Egypt  in  order  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  king.  Thence  he  was  dragged  back 
a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  Jehoiakim  put  him  to 
death,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  burial-place  of  outlaws 
and  criminals.  The  powerful  friendship  of  Ahikam  (§  848) 
served  for  a  time  to  shield  Jeremiah. 

§  1093.     Encouraged  by  the  anti-prophetic  spirit  of 
the  king,  the  rivals. of  Jeremiah  left  no  means  untried 
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to  aooomplish  his  proscription  and  death.  The  next 
change  in  the  situation  shows  them  to  have  almost  gained 
their  end.  They  were  not  scant  of  material  on  which  to 
base  their  attacks.  Chapters  vii.  to  x.^  of  his  prophecy 
contain  a  reiteraticm  and  expansion  of  the  sermon  which 
had  60  deeply  stirred  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  dis- 
course strikes  right  at  the  religious  leaders.  It  also 
shows  well  how  the  specific  message  of  the  prophet  was 
being  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  quickening  forces  of 
Providence  into  a  thing  of  abiding  life  and  power.  We 
observe  how  he  defines  more  sharply  the  true  relation  of 
the  temple  to  the  national  existence  :  '^  Trust  not  in  deceit- 
ful words,  saying:  these  (holy  places) are  Jehovah's  temple, 
Jehovah's  temple,  Jehovah's  temple.  For  if  ye  thoroughly 
amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  if  ye  do  justice  between 
man  and  man  .  .  •  and  do  not  go  after  other  gods  to  your 
own  hurt,  then  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place,  the  land 
which  I  gave  to  your  fathers  from  of  old  and  forevermore. 
Behold  ye  trust  in  deceitful  words  that  count  for  nothing. 
Will  ye  go  on  stealing,  murdering,  committing  adultery, 
and  swearing  falsely,  and  offering  incense  to  Baal,  and 
going  after  other  gods  which  you  know  nothing  of,  and 
then  come  and  stand  before  me  in  this  place  which  is 
called  after  my  name,  and  say :  we  have  been  preserved 
in  order  that  we  do  all  these  abominations?^  Has  this 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  become  a  robbers'  cave 
in  your  eyes  ?  "  ^  (vii.  4-11).  The  fate  of  Shiloh  (cf .  xxvi.  6) 
is  then  more  amply  detailed  as  a  warning,  and  also  the 
rejection  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

1  Exclusive,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  of  x.  1-16,  of  uncertain  date. 

3  This  is  one  of  the  clarifying  sentences  in  which  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
abounds.  The  meaning  is  that  the  opponents  of  the  true  prophetic  party 
actually  claimed  that  Jehovah  had  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  on  their 
conduct  and  religious  practices  by  having  *^  delivered  **  them  and  the  holy 
places  (v.  4),  during  all  the  Egyptian  Imbroglio,  from  the  sword  and  pes- 
tilence and  famine. 

*  That  is  to  say,  *^Do  you  approve  of  its  being  like  a  robbers* 
c»ve?'» 
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§  1094.  More  specific  also  now  is  his  reference  to  the 
modes  of  false  worship  (cf.  §  1686)  practised  by  his  people: 
^^  Do  not  thou  pray  on  behalf  of  this  people  ;  and  do  not 
utter  for  them  a  cry  or  prayer,  and  do  not  intercede  for 
them,  for  I  shall  not  hear  them  (cf.  xi.  14).  Dost  thou 
not  see  what  they  are  doing  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  children  are  gathering  sticks, 
and  the  fathers  are  kindling  a  fire,  and  the  women  are 
kneeding  dough  to  make  Siicrificial  cakes  for  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,^  and  to  pour  out  libations  to  other  gods,  so  as 
to  provoke  me  to  anger  "  (vs.  16-18).  We  next  encounter 
another  of  the  great  sentiments  of  our  prophet  (cf .  §  1068). 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  add  (if 
you  will)  your  burnt  offerings  to  your  festal  sacrifices,  and 
eat  the  flesh.^  For  I  did  not  speak  to  your  fathers,  nor 
did  I  command  them,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings  and  festal  sacri- 
fices. But  this  thing  I  did  command  them,  saying :  Listen 
to  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people ;  and  ye  shall  walk  in  all  the  way  that  I  shall  enjoin 
upon  you,  so  that  it  may  be  well  with  you  "  (vii.  21-28). 

§  1095.  The  prophet's  mood  now  turns  to  fierce  denun* 
ciation.  Only  the  strongest  and  most  lurid  images  can  do 
justice  to  his  feelings.  Of  Tophet  we  have  already  heard 
(§  718)  in  connection  with  the  judgment  upon  Sinacherib. 
Jeremiah  knows  of  victims  more  worthy  still  of  such  a 
fate,  those  who  h^ve  themselves  made  its  burning  piles  the 
scene  of  their  profane  and  ciiiel  rites.     As  one  reads  the 

1  Usually  explained  as  Venus,  goddess  of  the  evening-star.  In  Stade 
(ZATW.  YI,  123-132,  280-339)  the  view  that  the  phrase  is  a  collective  for 
the  host  of  heaven,  finds  a  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  defender.  The 
worship  is  Assyrio-Babylonian  as  well  as  Canaanitish. 

3  The  imjdication  is  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple  were  kept  np  hj 
the  worshippers  largely  on  account  of  the  social  and  festive  gatherings ; 
for  in  these  sacrificial  feasts  the  god,  the  offerer,  and  the  priest  were  com- 
mon participants.  But  however  they  might  vary  or  multiply  the  types  of 
«acrifloe,  their  motive  was  always  unworthy  and  ignoble,  in  the  view  of 
the  prophet. 
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judgment  of  the  prophet,  one  cannot  but  think  of  what 
constitutes  the  essenoe  of  that  Gehenna  of  which  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom  was  both  the  original  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment symbol  —  sin  bringing  not  simply  suffering  but 
its  own  proper  punishment.  This  is  indeed  the  only 
explanation,  the  only  moral  vindication,  of  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  ^^  Cut  off  thy 
head-tire,^  and  cast  it  away  :  and  utter  a  lament  upon 
the  woodless  heights  :  for  Jehovah  hath  despised  and  oast 
off  the  generation  of  his  wrath.  For  the  children  of 
Judah  have  done  evil  in  my  sight,  saith  Jehovah  ;  they 
have  set  their  abominable  things  in  the  house  which  is 
called  after  my  name,  to  desecrate  it.  And  they  build 
the  high  places  of  Tophet  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom  to  burn  their  own  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  fire  —  a  thing  which  I  have  not  prescribed  and  which 
has  not  entered  into  my  mind,'  Therefore,  behold  the 
days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah,  when  it  shall  no  more 
be  called  the  Tophet  or  the  Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
but  the  Vale  of  Slaughter  :  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet 
till  no  place  is  left  to  bury.  And  the  corpses  of  this 
people  shall  be  food  to  the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  there  will  be  none  to  scare  them  away" 
(vii.  29^8). 

§  1096.  Still  another  horror  is  announced,  the  most 
ghastly  of  all  to  an  ancient  Oriental  and  the  most  to  be 
deprecated  :  ^^  At  that  time,  saith  Jehovah,  they  shall 
bring  out  the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones 
of  its  princes,  and  bones  of  the  priests,  and  the  bones  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, from  their  graves.  Ai;id  they  shall  scatter  them  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
whom   they  have   loved  and  whom  they  have  served, 


1  The  city  is,  aa  Qsaal,  personified  as  a  maiden. 
*  Equivalent  to  saying,  *'  which  I  disavow  and  abhor.**    litotes  is  a 
favourite  usage  of  Hebrew  rhetoric. 
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and  after  whom  they  have  walked,  and  of  whom  they 
have  inquired,  and  to  whom  they  have  bowed  down. 
They  shall  not  be  gathered  up,  nor  shall  they  be  buried  ; 
they  shall  be  garbage  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
death  shall  be  chosen  rather  than  life  by  all  the  remnant 
that  shall  survive  of  this  evil  race  in  all  the  places 
whither  I  have  thrust  them  out,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts*' 
(viii.  1*8).  Such  was  the  fate  reserved  for  recreant 
Israel :  death  without  a  grave,  no  resting-place  for  the 
disembodied  ghosts,  no  union  with  the  ancestral  shades, 
no  reunion  under  the  family  head,  for  souls  fugitive  and 
outlawed,  exiled  and  homeless  forever. 

§  1097.  Next  we  have  a  glimpse,  all  too  rare,  into  tha 
inner  workings  of  ecclesiastical  parties  in  Jerusalem* 
The  keynote  of  the  complaint  is  found  in  ch.  viii.  10  : 
"  From  prophet  to  priest  every  one  of  them  acteth  deceit*- 
fully."  The  preacher  wonders  why  there  is  no  sign  of 
change  or  turning  in  the  course  of  the  offending  people, 
who  rush  into  sin  as  the  horse  rushes  headlong  into  battle 
(viii.  4^).  More  insensate  than  the  bird  of  passage, 
which  unfailingly  observes  the  times  of  its  going  and  re- 
turning, they  ignore  the  imperious  law  of  life  and  conduct 
of  loyalty  and  duty  which  is  just  as  truly  a  law  of  nature 
under  the  ordering  of  Jehovah ^  (v.  7).  In  defence 
of  their  course  in  any  special  case,  they  appeal  to  their 
written  teaching  (law)  of  Jehovah.  To  this  Jeremiah 
replies  that  their  scribes  have  falsified  Jehovah^s  revela- 
tion :  "The  pen  of  the  scribes  has  wrought  deceitfully"* 


^  Observe  ibat  to  the  ancient  Semites  the  divine  influence  and  control 
were  operative  just  as  truly  in  the  life  of  animals  as  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
since  superhuman  action  impelled  all  activity  in  all  alike.  Moreover,  to 
them  there  v^as  no  well-defined  distinction  between  nature  and  the  super- 
natural such  as  we  so  confidently  make. 

^  This  reference  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  cannot  be  meant  that  any 
portion  of  the  writings  already  *'  canonical  **  was  falsified  by  the  scribes. 
This  they  did  not  dare,  and  probably  did  not  desire,  u>  do.  Two  explana- 
tions  are  possible.  Either,  like  their  New  Testament  antitypes^  they 
^'rnade  void  the  oosamiuidmeats  a£  Qod  by  their  tndAtionB''  (Mark 
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(v.  8).  Having  thus  added  treachery  toward  their  coun- 
trymen and  unfaithfulness  toward  Jehovah  to  their  shame- 
less moral  and  religious  abominations,  nothing  remained 
for  them  but  the  extremest  modes  of  exemplary  suffering 
(vs.  10-13).  Again  as  before  it  is  the  foe  coming  from 
the  north  that  is  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah : 
^^  From  Dan  has  been  heard  the  snorting  of  his  horses :  at 
the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  steeds  all  the  earth  hath 
trembled  "  (v.  16). 

§  1098.  In  Jeremiah  grief  perpetually  struggles  for 
the  mastery  with  indignation.  In  the  fierceness  and  fury 
of  his  wrath  there  is  often  heard  an  undertone  of  pity 
and  remorse,  like  the  far-off  moaning  of  an  indignant 
sea,  or  the  wind's  wailing  interlude  in  the  roaring  of 
the  tempest.  Ever  and  anon  we  hear  a  half-stifled  sob 
suddenly  quenched  by  an  outburst  of  anger.  But  at 
last  the  heart  within  the  man  insists  on  utterance;  the 
revulsion  throws  him  prostrate  in  an  agony  of  distress; 
and  then  a  torrent  of  tears  follows  upon  the  thunder 
of  his  passion.  In  such  a  passage  of  his  discourse  the 
hyperbole  requires  no  explanation.  Tears  are  at  once 
an  intellectual  and  a  spiritual  solvent,  and  clarify  alike 
the  deepest  thought  and  feeling.  Thus  with  tears  of 
smitten  grief  he  utters  the  incomparably  pathetic  words 
of  his  lamentation  for  his  people  seen  in  banishment 
without  their  king,  still  unsaved  at  the  end  of  the  season 
of  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  healing  by  all  the  balm  of 
Gilead  (vs.  18-22).  Equally  moving  and  translucent  are 
his  tears  of  shame  for  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  people, 
mingled  with  vexation  at  their  incorrigible  treachery  and 
deceit.  "  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters  and  my  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 

vtl.  13,  Matt.  TV.  6), — that  Is,  they  nullified  the  received  "teaching"  hy 
their  comments  and  glosses,  —  or  else,  while  divine  revelation  was  ad- 
mittedly still  made  in  Israel,  these  prophets  and  their  scribes,  ia  contni- 
distinotion  to  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  misrefMresented  Jehovah  and  thna 
falsified  bis  teaching.    The  latter  solutioii  is  the  more  probable. 
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slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  !  Oh  that  I  had  in  the 
wilderness  a  lodge  for  wayfaring  men  I  .  •  ,  "  (ix.  1-9). 

§  1099.  We  must  make  room  for  another  passage 
without  which  any  account  of  the  spiritual  and  mental 
history  of  our  prophet  would  be  defective.  It  may  not 
be  in  it^  right  place  in  the  current  texts;  but  it  is 
appropriate  almost  anywhere  among  these  discourses. 
It  sets  on  the  broadest  basis  Jeremiah's  own  faith  and 
devotion  as  a  species  of  moral  enthusiasm,  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  a  God  whose  very 
nature  expresses  itself  in  righteousness  and  mercy.  ^^  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  :  let  not  the  wise  man  boast  of  bis  wis- 
dom ; '  and  let  not  the  mighty  man  boast  of  his  might ; 
let  not  the  rich  man  boast  of  his  riches ;  but  if  any  one 
will  boast,  let  him  boast  of  this,  that  he  understandeth 
and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  Jehovah  tliat  doeth  kindness 
and  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  I  have 
pleasure  in  these  things,  saith  Jehovah  "  (ix.  22  f .).  This 
specimen  of  th,e  grand  prophetic  style  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment confession  of  faith,  to  be  set  beside  the  victorious 
avowal  of  St.  Paul,  Gal.  vi.  14  (cf.  also  1  Cor.  i.  31 ; 
2  Cor.  X.  17). 

§  1100.  The  next  step  —  a  brief  one  in  Jeremiah's 
career  —  brought  him  from  the  position  of  an  indignant 
accuser  to  that  of  a  suspected  traitor.  The  transition 
stage  is  described  in  chapter  xi.-xii.  6.  The  rather  frag- 
mentary record  is  introduced  by  a  reminiscence  of  an 
earlier  time  ^  (cf .  §  961),  when  Jeremiah  was  directed  to 

1  This  section  was,  of  course,  not  written  down  till  005  B.C.  (§  1082); 
but  xi.  1-S  are  introductory  and  explanatory.  The  formula,  xi.  1,  *^  The 
word  which  was  to  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying,*^  is  the  one  usually 
employed  when  the  time  or  occasion  is  indefinite.  An  attentive  view  of 
the  whole  section  will  show  clearly  the  motive  of  the  initial  reminiscence. 
The  jchaige  brought  against  the  people  of  conspiracy  (xi.  9),  which  is 
naturally  connected  with  the  actual  plot  against- Jeremiah  (xi.  18  ff.),  is 
directly  based  upon  their  infraction  of  the  *^ covenant''  (£1.  10),  which 
covenant  Jeremiah  himself  had  been  commissioned  to  preach  to  his 
feUow«oountrymen  (xi.  1  ff.). 
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address  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  exhorting 
them  to  observe  the  oommande  of  Jehovah,  particularly 
the  "  covenant "  (Ex.  xxiv.  7  ;  Deut.  v.  8),  that  is,  virtu- 
ally the  moral  and  spiritual  requirements  contained  in  J£ 
and  Deuteronomy.  In  contrast  with  the  ideal  community 
that  was  to  be  schooled  and  nurtured  into  obedi^nce  and 
purity  of  life  and  worship,  the  people  of  Jehovah  are  a 
band  of  recreant  idolaters  (xi.  9  f.)  whose  gods  are  as 
many  as  their  cities,  and  in  whose  cities  every  street  has 
an  altar  breathing  incense  to  Baal  (xi.  18).  Therefore  the 
threats  of  the  book  of  the  Covenant  must  be  carried  out 
(xi.  8),  and  when  the  doom  is  fulfilled  there  shall  be  no 
reprieve  :  their  own  gods  shall  be  deaf  to  their  cries ; 
Jehovah  shall  be  deaf  and  dumb  (xi.  11  f.),  nor  shall  any 
intercession  be  made  for  them  (xi.  14).  All  this  is  a 
matter  of  moral  cause  and  effect,  and  not  of  ceremony  and 
ritual  (§  1066  note). 

§  1101.  These  denunciations,  sweeping  and  general  as 
they  sound,  have  a  specific  and  definite  occasion,  and  this 
is  none  other  than  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  prophet 
himself,  made  by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Anathoth.  The 
exact  circumstances  are  not  related.  It  is  natural,  how- 
ever, to  couple  the  plot  with  the  threats  uttered  at  the 
entry  of  the  temple  (§  1092).  Still  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  appeals  for  capital  punishment  against 
Jeremiah,  the  official  priests  had  taken  the  leading  part, 
and  that  Anathoth,  where  the  attempt  was  made,  was 
a  community  of  priestly  families.  The  local  priesthood 
were  of  course  under  the  control  of  the  central  body  at 
Jerusalerti,  Without  the  instigation  or  authority  of  the 
latter  they  would  scarcely  have  undertaken  such  a  serious 
enterprise,  odious  as  Jeremiah  was  to  the  whole  of  Uie 
regular  priesthood.  In  the  present  case  a  blow  straight 
and  strong  had  been  aimed  at  the  priesthood,  and  the 
resentment  was  uncontrollable.  Jeremiah,  however,  had 
a  powerful  friend  at  court  (§  1092),  and  the  time  had  not 
come  for  an  open  attack  upon  his  life.     Hence  treachery 
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was  resorted  to,  and  it  would  even  seem  that  some  of  his 
own  kindred  were  concerned  in  the  nefarious  scheme  (xii.  6)« 

§  1102.  The  guilty  parties  are  connected  with  the 
plot  by  Jeremiah  himself  (ch.  xviii.}.  The  record  runs 
parallel  with  the  account  of  the  scene  before  the  temple 
(ch.  xxvi.),  and  apparently  relates  what  occurred  soon 
thereafter.  The  prophet  sees  a  potter  at  his  wheels  reject'^ 
ing  work  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  making  a  new  vessel 
according  to  his  own  design  (xviii.  1-4).  This  transaction 
is  applied  to  the  ease  of  Israel,  which  is  a  vessel  spoiled  for 
Jehovah's  purposes,  so  that  He  has  to  reject  it,  according 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  government  of  the  world. 
The  vessel,  however,  is  a  living  people,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  choice,  so  that  repentance  may  yet  stay  the  hand 
stretched  out  to  destroy  (xviii.  6-10).  When  the  crisis 
is  presented  to  the  rulers  of  the  people,  they  stubbornly 
persist  in  their  own  destruction  (xviii.  11  f.).  When 
the  sentence  is  pronounced  against  their  land  and  nation 
(vs.  18-17),  they  enter  into  a  formal  conspiracy  against 
Jeremiah,  basing  their  action  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
usurped  the  function  of  the  regular  guides  of  the  people^ 
the  priests,  counsellors,  prophets:  ''  for  direction  shall  not 
fail  from  the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise,  nor  tlies 
word  from  the  prophet"  (v.  18).  Here  again  the  immo* 
diate  question  was  one  of  professional  rivalry  (cf.  §  109^). 
But  the  grievance  that  brought  upon  Jeremiah  the  enmity 
of  the  whole  official  class  was  his  supposed  treason,  in 
giving  over  his  country  to  the  new  foreign  power  that 
should  take  the  place  of  the  routed  Egyptians  (§  1091  f.). 

§  1103.  This  conflict  was  to  Jeremiah  the  beginning 
of  sorrows.  He  had  ardently  hoped  that  the  prospect 
of  subjugation  by  an  irresistible  foe  would  move  king 
and  people  to  some  serious  attempt  at  reformation. 
But  they  could  not  see  things  with  his  eyes.  This  false 
worship,  imitative,  exotic  and  sickly,  and  the  depend- 
ence on  foreigners  which  it  had  encouraged,  had  made 
tliem  feeble,  hesitating,  and  vacillating  in  all  civic  ao- 
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tion,  internal  or  external,  so  that  a  practical  fatalism 
paralyzed  both  thought  and  enterprise  throughout  the 
body  politic.  Thug  the  threatened  invasion,  real  and 
imminent  as  it  was  to  Jeremiah,  was  to  them  only  a 
remotely  contingent  peril,  till  it  came  thundering  at 
their  gates.  In  like  manner,  though  habituated  to  the 
formulsB  of  prophetic  teaching  for  generations,  they  could 
not  interpret  its  language,  which  could  only  be  ^*  spiritu- 
ally discerned.'*  Above  all,  the  range  and  scope  of 
its  practical  application  were  wholly  beyond  their  ken. 
Slaves  as  they  were  to  ceremony  and  ritual,  even  when 
giving  Jehovah  the  chief  place  in  their  formal  services, 
they  were  without  that  "inspiration"  which  endowed  Jere- 
miah and  his  little  circle  with  a  sense  of  the  living  power 
of  Israel's  God  both  in  the  political  and  in  the  moral 
realm.  As  the  outward  functions  of  religion  filled  out 
their  idea  of  worship,  so  they  could  not  conceive  that  the 
object  of  their  devotions  was  active  and  potent  beyond 
the  visible  sphere  of  their  customary  formalities.  As 
religion  with  them  took  the  place  of  morality,  so  sight 
took  the  place  of  faith,  the  present  of  the  eternal,  Jeru* 
salem  of  the  world.  The  vulgar  belief  reasoned  thus : 
"Jehovah  dwells  in  Zion  :  He  must  protect  Jerusalem 
against  all  enemies,  else  how  should  He  save  himself? 
We,  who  are  his  people,  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  are  safe  as 
long  as  Jerusalem  and  Jehovah  himself  are  safe."  Doubt- 
less in  many  minds  similar  sentiments  prevailed,  grounded 
upon  like  arguments,  with  regard  to  the  gods  associated 
with  Jehovah  in  the  popular  worship. 

§  1104.  No  intellectual  and  moral  hostility  can  be 
stronger  than  that  which  arises  between  a  prophet  and  a 
professional  dogmatist.  When  the  issue  at  stake  is  one  of 
supreme  practical  importance  the  contest  is  virulent  and 
deadly.  Since  neither  party,  in  the  strict  sense,  reasons, 
recourse  is  had  to  other  modes  of  attack.  In  the  present 
instance  the  official  prophets  and  priests  construed  Jere- 
miah's judgment  upon  the  city  and  temple  as  treason,  while 
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he  assailed  them  in  good  set  terms  as  the  real  enemies  of 
Jehovah  and  of  his  government,  as  aiders  and  abetters 
of  all  those  forms  of  impiety  and  immorality  which  were 
rife  under  their  administration.  In  their  view  death  was 
the  only  fate  that  he  deserved ;  by  fair  and  open  means 
if  possible,  if  not,  then  by  assassination.  On  his  part 
there  is,  at  this  crisis,  just  as  little  self-resti'aint.  His 
mouth  also  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  (xviii.  21  fF.  ; 
cf .  xii.  8),  and  he  invokes  upon  them,  their  wives,  and 
children,  the  most  terrible  of  divine  visitations.  Making 
all  allowance  for  Oriental  extravagance  and  rhetorical 
redundance,  the  imprecations  are  so  appalling  and,  as  we 
may  say,  so  unchristian,  that  some  comment  upon  them 
is  necessary  even  in  an  historical  summary  like  the  present. 
An  explanation  may  help  to  satisfy  us,  since  justification 
is  impossible,  and  since  the  process  of  explaining  away 
has  justly  become  discredited. 

§  1106.  Observe  firstly  the  form  and  mode  of  this 
attack  upon  Jeremiah.  His  opponents  were  guilty  of 
the  basest  treachery.  There  was  apparently  nothing  to 
extenuate  the  wrong,  except  perhaps  Jeremiah's  aggres- 
siveness and  iteration.  Machinations  against  his  life, 
the  plan  of  assassination  being  frustrated  only  by  special  * 
revelation  (xi.  18),  were  bad  enough ;  but  his  own  kin- 
dred were  actually  employed  as  the  instruments,  and  that 
while,  as  it  would  seem,  he  was  on  one  of  his  accustomed 
visits  to  the  home  of  his  youth.  Secondly,  the  sting  of 
the  cruel  design  was  its  ingratitude.  Jeremiah  knew 
that  his  message  was  the  true  one,  and  that  its  accept- 
ance alone  could  save  his  city  and  country.  If  he  claimed 
any  superiority  over  his  rivals,  it  was  because  he  was  the 
accredited  messenger  of  Jehovah.  Moreover,  his  moral  and 
spiritual  demands  were  in  accord  with  earlier  revelation, 
and  therefore  should  have  been  at  least  respected  by  all 
parties  in  the  state.  But  he  was  sentenced  as  an  impostor 
by  nearly  all  his  fellow-citizens,  with  the  king  at  their 
head,  and  persecuted  as  a  traitor. 
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§  1106.  What  most  concerned  Jeremiah  was  the  vindi« 
cation  of  the  truth  of  God,  the  determination  of  the  ques* 
tion  whether  in  critical  instances  the  faithfulness  and 
righteousness  of  Jehovah  would  be  demonstrated.  To  his 
rivals  the  main  question  at  issue  was  whether  Jehovah 
would  approve  of  their  present  political  measures  (of.  Jer. 
xxviii.  1  ff.).  His  intense  insistent  temper  made  it  a 
wearying  business  to  abide  the  loiig*deferred  decision. 
But  it  was  not  this  that  made  the  sharpness  of  his  heart- 
ache. It  was  that  he  must  endure  the  defaming  and 
mocking  of  the  majority  for  his  belief  and  trust  in  Jehovah 
-—in  his  own  words,  ^^  because  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  made 
a  reproach  to  me  and  a  derision  all  the  day  "  (xx.  8). 

§  1107.  Another  consideration  presents  itself.  He 
was  confounded  and  baffled  by  the  mystery  of  his  trouble. 
Old  Testament  prophets,  pre-exilic  and  post^xilio  alike, 
regarded  suffering,  no  matter  how  inflicted,  as  the  direct 
oonsequence  of  their  own  transgi*ession4  Indignation 
against  his  enemies,  a3  his  interviews  with  Jehovah  reveal, 
wto  mingled  with  reflections  as  to  his  own  shortcomings, 
of  which  the  disappointments  and  apparent  failure  of  his 
life  seemed  to  be  the  result.  The  elements  of  human 
ftolrrow  were  never  presented  to  any  soul  more  bitter  or 
undiluted.  But  neither  he  nOr  any  othfer  sufferer  of  the 
olden  time  could  analyze  the  contents  of  the  cup  which 
the  Father  had  given  him  to  drink.  And  soi,  if  we 
Wonder  at  his  self-despair,  alternating  with  incoherent 
maledictions  against  his  persecutors,  our  pity  of  him  must 
be  tempered  with  something  like  admiration,  as  we  behold 
him  in  the  very  desperation  of  bewilderment,  casting  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Master  and  taking  to  himself  the 
blame  for  the  wreck  of  his  hopes,  of  his  career,  and  of  the 
cause  of  God  and  Israel. 

§  1108.  Again,  this  spirit  of  revenge  belonged  to  a 
special  stage  of  Jeremiah's  experience  and  of  his  prophetic 
career.  Such  a  consideration  is  of  biographical  and  liter* 
ary  value,  since  it  enables  Us  to  group  into  one  coUe^dtion 
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those  scattered  passages  of  his  memoirs  which  exhibit  an 
extreme  of  rancour  and  intolerance.  But  it*  is  also  in* 
structiye  as  showing  that  it  was  a  transient  phase  of  his 
development ;  in  fact,  a  necessary  stage  in  his  spiritual 
and  moral  education.  Finally,  we  may  think  more  justly 
of  these  outbursts  if  we  recollect  that,  while  they  would 
be  sinful  in  us,  they  were  not  necessarily  so  improper  in 
the  ancient  prophets  of  Jehovah.  We  have  been  taught 
by  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Christ,  that  even 
the  most  evil  of  men  are  not  entirely  reprobate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jeremiah  and  his  fellows  were  in  a  real  sense 
not  acting  or  speaking  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the 
faithful  people  of  Jehovah,  that  nameless  band  who  were 
despised  and  wronged,  and  could  speak  only  through 
him  for  justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy.  To  claim  ven- 
geance for  oneself  alone  is  always  ignoble.  But  it  is  a 
species  of  "  noble  rage "  to  demand  condign  punishment 
for  those  who  have  contemned  and  crushed  the  suffering 
saints  (cf.  §  697  ff.).i 

§  1109.  In  every  strenuous  and  victorious  life  there 
comes  a  time,  soon  or  late,  when  the  climax  of  effort  and 
endurance  is  reached,  and  after  this  supreme  ordeal  has 
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^  Reference  may  be  made  in  general  terms  to  the  so-called  vindictive 
or  imprecatory  psalms,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Jeremiah  himself  at  this  period  of  his  life.  The  proof  of  such 
authorship  \b  not  very  obvious.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  canonical  prophets,  and  the  psalmists  known  or  supposed  to  be  known 
by  name,  were  the  only  examples  or  ^^  types  ^'  of  vicarious  suffering  in  the 
olden  time.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  observe  that  if  the  right  historical 
method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  did  nothing  more  than  further 
the  explanation  of  aach  obnoxious  passages,  it  would  deserve  well  of  tbe 
church  and  the  world.  The  writer  has  known  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  and  the  mother  of  two  clergymen,  who  refused  to  the  end  of 
her  long  life  to  read  or  sing  the  "cursing  psalms."  Why  they  are  ever 
sung  by  modem  Christians  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  final  philosophy  of  human  nature.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  coming  generation  may  be  able  to  read  them  withont  either  feei- 
ing  shame  for  the  Book  of  Books  or  uttering  apologetic  sophistries  in 
behatf  of  its  oondatency  and  moral  perfection.  The  Bible  m  only  con- 
sistent with  itself  when  viewed  as  an  historical  development. 
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been  passed  the  soul  is  sure  of  itself  and  proof  against  all 
new  disclosures  and  surprises.  Such  a  time  came  to  Jere- 
miah with  this  "sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow";  and  it  is 
strange,  divinely  strange,  that  his  strengthening  and 
confidence  came  not  with  a  promise  of  relief  or  com- 
fort, but  with  the  assurance  that  his  present  conflict  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  sterner  and  more  agonizing  strife. 
««For  thou  hast  run  against  footmen  and  they  wearied 
thee;  then  how  wilt  thou  compete  with  horses?  In  a 
peaceful  land  thou  art  secure;  but  how  wilt  thou  do  amid 
the  jungles  of  Jordan  ?  "  ^  (eh.  xii.  6).  Yet  it  was  well 
for  him  that  he  should  now  know  the  worst  that  could 
befall.  Henceforth  he  knew  that  there  were  none  upon 
whom  he  could  rely  (cf.  xii.  6)  save  Jehovah  alone.  The 
rock  which  dashed  his  ship  to  pieces  bore  him  up,  wounded 
and  bleeding,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  breakers.  And  so 
we  soon  find  him  still  in  the  midst  of  bitter  conflict,  with 
no  abatement  of  outward  storm  and  stress,  but  maintain- 
ing against  all  appearances  his  confidence  in  Jehovah,  by 
reason  of  the  word  of  faith  and  promise  within  him  (ch. 
XX.  9  ff. ;  §  1112). 

§  1110.  Before  this  point  is  reached,  however,  events 
take  place  which  intensify  the  outward  conflict  and  bring 
Israel  some  steps  nearer  to  its  doom.  Again  the  potter's 
vessel  (§  1102)  and  the  valley  of  Tophet  (§  1095)  come 
into  view.  A  finished  product  of  the  skilled  workman's 
labour  is  brought  by  Jeremiah  before  a  company  of  **  elders 
of  the  people  and  elders  of  the  priests,'*  outside  the  city 
gate  that  led  to  Gehenna.  An  irrevocable  decree  of  de- 
struction is  pronounced  upon  Jerusalem,  whose  terrors 
are  to  be  concentrated  in  that  scene  of  horrible  desecra- 
tion.    Then  the  vessel  is  broken  before   their  eyes,  to 

1  Literally,  the  '^splendoar  of  Jordan,*'  that  is,  the  thick  foliage  and 
rank  vegetation  with  whioh  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan  were  arrayed,  and 
which,  according  to  ch.  xliz.  10  (cf.  IL  44)  and  Zech.  xi.  3,  were  the 
hannt  of  wild  beasts,  represented  by  the  lion,  and  therefore  avoided  as 
dangerous  for  travellezs. 
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symbolize  the  catastrophe  (Jer.  xix.  1-13).  Naturally 
the  ire  of  the  priesthood  was  excited  by  the  harangue 
and  the  judgment.  Daring  their  fiercest  rage,  Jeremiah, 
after  the  symbolic  action,  returned  to  the  city,  and,  taking 
his  stand  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  reiterated  the  words 
of  doom  in  the  audience  of  the  people  (v.  14,  16). 

§  1111.  At  length  it  was  felt  that  a  warning,  public 
and  exemplary,  must  be  given  to  such  an  incorrigible 
offender.  Accordingly,  a  member  of  a  leading  priestly 
family,  Pashhur,  son  of  Immer,  who  was  chief  officer  of 
the  temple,  had  Jeremiah  arrested  for  sacrilege,  basti- 
nadoed, and  placed  in  the  stocks  over  night  near  the 
^ upper  gate  of  Benjamin,"  at  the  northern  side  of  the 
temple  court.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  released, 
^he  legal  punishment  having  been  fully  inflicted.  Jere- 
miah then,  fully  aroused  and  implacable,  pronounced  a 
judgment  upon  his  persecutor  personally,  in  addition  to 
a  detailed  repetition  of  the  sentence  upon  the  land  and  its 
rulers  (xx.  1-6;  cf.  Am.  vii.  16). 

§  1112.  After  this  strain  upon  a  mind  and  soul  to 
which  all  personal  antagonism  was  a  fiery  trial,  the  har- 
assed prophet,  borne  down  for  a  moment  with  a  sense  of  the 
terrible  destiny  which  he  had  accepted,  breaks  out  against 
himself  and  his  own  fate  in  terms  almost  as  horrible  as 
those  which  he  had  employed  against  his  foes  (xx.  14—18).^ 
This  utterance  (cf.  Job  iii.)  sounds  to  us  like  an  arraign- 
ment of  Providence.  But  *' cursing  one's  day"  was  a 
•practice  in  which  Orientals,  pious  or  impious,  frequently 
indulged  when  in  a  despairing  mood ;  and  the  language 
of  Jeremiah  is  merely  an  expansion  of  familiar  formulsB. 
It  is  accompanied,  however,  by  a  direct  protest  to  Jeho- 
vah, which  turns  at  last  into  words  of  adoration.  This 
noble  passage  runs  as  follows :  *^  Thou  didst  beguile  me, 

^  These  veraea  are  placed  by  Comill,  following  Ewald,  before  yb.  7-ia. 
The  whole  passage  (vs.  7-18)  is  assigned  by  Comill  to  the  time  of  Zede- 
kiah,  but  its  contents  suit  the  present  sUige  in  Jeremiah ^s  life  admirably, 
following  np  as  they  do  his  complaints  in  chs.  zl.  and  ziL 
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Jehovah,  and  I  was  beguiled.  Thou  hast  overpowered 
me  and  overcome  me.  I  have  become  a  laughing-stock 
all  the  day;  every  one  is  mocking  me.  For  whenever  I 
speak  I  cry  out^  4d  justice  and  oppression/  because  the 
Word  of  God  has  become  a  repix)ach  to  me  and  a  scorning 
continually.  And  I  keep  sayings  ^I  will  mention  it  no 
mofe,  and  speak  no  longer  in  his  name;'  and  then  it 
becomes  in  my  heart  like  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones,  and  I  become  weaiy  of  holding  in^  and  I  cannot  do 
it.  For  I  have  heard  the  slanders  of  many  people,  and 
fears  are  d.11  about  me.  ^Denounce  him,  and  we  will 
denounce  him,  too,'  say  all  my  sworn  companions,  who 
are  watching  for  my  fall;  ^perhaps  he  will  be  entrapped 
and  we  shall  prevail  against  him,  and  take  vengeance 
upon  him.'  But  Jehovah  is  on  my  side  as  a  mighty 
(tampion  ;  therefore  my  perseoutors  shall  stumble  and 
not  prevail.  They  are  grossly  put  to  shame  because  of 
their  folly,  yea,  with  an  everlasting  reproach  which  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  And,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  that  dost  try 
the  righteous,  that  seest  into  tho  reins  and  the  hearty  I 
shall  see  thy  vengeance  upon  them,  for  to  Thee  I  have 
confided  my  case.  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah ;  praise  ye  Jeho- 
vah|  for  He  hath  delivered  the  soul  of  the  needy  from  the 
hand  of  evil  doers  "  (xx.  7-13).  Truly  this  hard-trained 
spiritual  athlete  ran  better  against  the  horses  than  against 
the  footmen  (cf.  §  1109). 

§  1118.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  measure  more 
aocurately  the  moral  interval  between  Jeremiah  and  the- 
iniling  parties  in  the  state.  Except  from  one  point  of 
view  Jeremiah's  course  was  unpatriotic  and  wrong,  and 
that  point  of  view,  though  all^important  to  him,  seemed 
to  his  opponents  ridiculously  irrelevant.  He  was  to  them 
an  unpractical  amateur  in  politics,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  anything  but  a  politician.  The  Chalda&ans 
were  nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  the  Chaldeans,  save  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  that  kingdom  was  bound  up 
with  the  body-politic,  which  was  its  material  mode  of 
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expression.  He  did  not  distinguish  between  its  outward 
form  and  the  inward  spirit  or  noiotive,  which  employed 
king  and  princes  and  elders  and  priests  and  prophets  as  its 
instruments  and  servants.  But  with  that  clear  singlenese 
q{  view  which  is  perhaps  the  surest  note  of  Hebraic  in-» 
spixation,  he  regarded  every  event  that  ttffeoted  the  fate 
of  Israel  as  the  direct  action  of  Jehovah,  while  his  profes-^ 
aional  rivals  did  not  differentiate  Jehovah  from  the  other 
divinities  except  as  the  controller  of  Zion  and  the  temple, 
his  sacred  seat.  Another  and  moi^e  cardinal  distinction 
was  that  according  to  his  genuine  prophetic  conception 
Jehovah  was  not  only  immanent  and  active  in  Israel,  but 
being  the  God  of  the  whole  world  he  controlled  also  the 
actions  of  outside  nations  upon  Israel. 

§  1114.  All  this,  however,  is  only  theoretical  and 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Biblical  theology.  Jeremiah's 
discourses,  his  pleadings  and  threatenings,  his  reproaches 
and  denunciations,  his  strong  crying  and  tears,  belong  to 
history  and  literature,  that  is,  to  humanity.  What  was 
it  that  converted  the  belief  of  the  universality  and  neces*- 
sity  of  Jehovah's  intei^ference  in  human  affairs  ^  into  the 
inward  sense  of  his  presence  and  his  urgent  concern  for 
his  earthly  kingdom?  More  definitely  still,  what  gave 
Jeremiah  his  assurance  of  the  hostile  advance  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  such  as  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  entertained 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  of  the  divine  necessity  of  their 
coming,  while  his  compeers  and  colleagues  entertained 
neither  the  one  idea  nor  the  other?  The  answer  is  the 
open  secret  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  its  history  and  its 
teaching.  Jehovah  has  a  moral  not  a  mere  mechanical 
relation  to  his  people.  He  demands  their  worship  not 
merely  because  he  is  the  God  of  Israel,  requiring  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  the  badge  and  expression  of  servi*- 

tude,  but  because  true  homage  paid  to  him  is  a  siih- 

■     ■       i.t  ■■  ■         «.»  iiii^ 

1  A  doctrine  which,  of  course,  was  never  formulated  by  Jeremiah  or 
any  other  of  the  prophets,  or  abstracted  by  them  from  their  coDsciousness 
of  Jehorah^t  actlTity  in  the  sphere  of  hnman  history. 
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mission  of  the  heart  and  life  to  his  moral  requirements 
—-righteousness,  justice,  and  mercy  (ix.  24)  —  which 
supersedes  all  ritual  and  sacrifice  (vii.  22  f.).  On  the 
other  hand,  ail  immorality  —  injustice,  faithlessness,  cru- 
elty, deceit  —  is  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  or,  in  other 
words,  violation  of  his  moral  law,  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  demands  punishment.  National  immorality  de- 
mands national  punishment.  The  scourge  of  the  nation 
must  be  the  strongest  of  the  foreign  powers,  that  is,  once 
the  Assyrian,  now  the  ChalddBan.  Because  of  the  god- 
lessness  and  unrighteousness  of  Jehovah^s  people,  their 
chastisement  by  the  ChaldaBans  is  an  inexorable  neces- 
sity. Hence  this  was  the  great  burden  of  Jeremiah's 
messages  to  the  people  and  the  king.  And  this  purpose 
so  dominated  him,  that  he  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one 
idea,  and  therefore  one  who,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  few 
devoted  followers,  was  feared  and  suspected* 

§  1115.  One  more  public  appearance  was  vouchsafed 
to  the  importunate,  hard-beset  prophet.  Ch.  xxv.  1-18  con- 
tains the  abstract  of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Jeremiah  ^to 
all  the  people  of  Judah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem" in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxv.  1,  2).  This 
address  marks  an  advance.  The  message  gains  in  force 
and  clearness.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  preacher  himself.  What  is  essentially  new 
in  it  reads  as  follows  (xxv.  8,  9) :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  because  ye  have  not  heard  my  words  I  will  send 
and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north  —  and  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king  of  Babylon,  my  servant  —  and  will  bring 
them  against  this  land  and  against  its  inhabitants,  and 
against  all  these  nations  round  about,  and  I  will  devote 
them  to  destruction."  That  Jeremiah  should  now  name 
directly  the  author  of  the  impending  disaster  was  appro- 
priate and  perhaps  inevitable.  For  four  years  the  young 
ChaldaBan  conqueror  had  been  famous  throughout  western 
Asia.  He  had  perhaps  just  been  proclaimed  viceroy  by 
his  father.     Moreover,  it  was  his  triumph  at  Carchemish^ 
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achieved  in  this  very  year  (xlvi.  2),  which  made  it  obvi- 
ous to  the  prophet  that  the  ultimate  subjection  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  was  inevitable.^  But  hitherto,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  habit  of  prophecy,  he  had  spoken  in  general 
terms,  since  there  is  but  one  reference  in  the  earlier  dis- 
courses to  Jehovah's  personal  agent  in  the  humiliation 
of  his  people  (iv.  7 ;  cf .  li,  44,  Num.  xxiii.  24), 

§  1116.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  message  was, 
however,  practically  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the 
ruling  class,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  had  now  a 
better  case  than  ever  against  Jeremiah.  To  him  it  ap- 
peared more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  people  should 
be  collectively  warned,  and  that  the  real  character  of 
the  impending  danger  should  be  plainly  stated.  The 
national  gatherings  at  the  temple  furnished  the  best 
opportunity,  and  in  those  days  none  were  so  numerously 
attended  as  the  general  fasts.  These  were  not  statutory, 
but  were  convoked  by  the  priests,  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.  It  was  the  anxiety  and  unrest  of  these  troub- 
lous times  that  prompted  the  people  to  propitiate  Jeho- 
vah at  his  shrine.  They  were  prepared  to  listen.  The 
prophet  was  eager  to  speak.  But  he  was  now  **  restrained  " 
from  appearing  in  the  temple  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6),  probably 
on  account  of  temporary  ceremonial  impurity.*    Hence 

1  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  words  alluding  to  Nebuchadrezzar  in  xxt. 
9  are  regarded  by  Hitzig,  Kaenen,  Comill,  and  others,  as  having  been 
taken  over  from  zzyU.  6.  Their  absence  from  the  Sept.  counts  for 
little  (cf .  note  to  §  1082) ;  but  they  are  here  introduced  ungrammati- 
cally, and  may  be  out  of  place.  However,  the  same  thing  is  virtually 
said  in  v.  11,  which  Is  retained  by  Comill.  The  interesting  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  other  portions  of  ch.  xrv.  1-18  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  See  Schwally,  in  ZATW.  VIII,  177  ff.,  who  is  closely 
followed  by  Cornill  in  his  Text  of  Jeremiah ;  and  cf.  Driver,  Intrfi 
p.  270,  272  f.  The  suspected  passages  are  not  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the*  story,  and  are  therefore  not  taken  into  account  here.  We 
have,  of  coarse,  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  what  follows  v.  18,  which  is 
a  summary  of  one  or  more  discourses  on  foreign  nations,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  Sept.  nnited  with  the  series  chs.  xlvi.-li.,  being  indeed  separated 
from  vs.  1-18  and  placed  after  ch.  xlviii. 

3  See  W.  R.  Smith,  RS.'  p.  456. 
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he  cominitted  hia  discourses  to  writing,  by  the  hand  of 
Baruch,  who  was  also  to  read  them  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people.  His  former  addresses  were  to  be  also  included 
in  the  volume,  beoause  they  had  now  become  of  public 
importance  (Jer.  xxxvi.  1-7). 

§  1117.  This  change  of  form  suggests  one  to  two 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  something  new 
in  the  history  of  prophecy  that  the  author  was  not  the 
preacher.  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  first  instance  some- 
thing was  both  lost  and  gained  by  the  delegation  to  another 
of  what  was  once  a  function  of  the  prophet.  The  mes- 
sage was  bereft  of  the  personal  force  of  the  ^eer  and  orator. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  came  to  the  business  of  read- 
ing instead  of  speaking,  it  was  appropriate  that  a  practised 
writer  should  appear  in  a  r81e  to  which  Jeremiah  was  so 
little  accustomed.  One  whose  strength  lay  in  appeal, 
invective,  and  warning,  would  bo  apt  to  lose  his  power 
over  his  audience  when  obliged  to  present  his  impassioned 
thoughts  in  a  formal  recital.  Moreover,  the  occasion 
was  notable  in  the  literary  history  of  revelation  by  reason 
of  this  change  of  the  form  of  discourse.  Observe  that  the 
discourses  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  have  them,  are  not  unsuit- 
able for  public  reading.  They  are  copious,  often  diffuse, 
and,  as  a  rule,  expressed  in  the  homely  phrase  that  needs 
no  analysis  to  bring  it  home  to  the  understanding  and  tlie 
heart.  Contrast  with  this  style  of  prophetic  oratory  the 
discoui-ses  of  the  other  great  prophets  from  Amos  onward. 
These  are  mere  summaries  of  the  spoken  discourses  which 
never  appeared  in  such  a  form  as  that  given  by  Baruoh  to 
the  words  of  his  master. 

§  1118.  As  we  have  seen,  the  command  to  write 
was  given  in  605  B.C.  There  is  no  record,  however, 
of  any  public  reading  during  that  year,  and  we  must 
assume  that  none  took  place  till  December  of  the  next 
year,  the  fifth  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  ^xxvi.  9).  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  gathering  during  which  the  read- 
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ing  took  place  was  the  first  national  fast  that  was  pro^- 
olaimed  after  the  command  given  to  Baruoh  to  write  down 
the  disoourses.^  The  writing  was  therefore  done  carefully 
and  deliberately.  The  place  chosen  for  the  lecture 
(xxxvi.  10)  was  one  already  distinguished  by  addressed 
to  the  throngs  of  temple  visitors.  Jeremiah  himself  had 
spoken  there  (§  1092),  and  it  was  close  thereby  that  he 
had  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  stocks  at  the  hands  of 
the  overseer  of  the  temple  (§  1111). ^  This  noted  resort 
was  at  the  northern  and  most  frequented  gate  of  the  inner 
temple  court.  Here  the  king's  chancellor,  Gemariah, 
son  of  Shaphan,  had  an  office,  whence  he  could,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  exercise  control  as  far  as  it  might  be 
needed  over  the  public  administration  of  religion.  He 
and  his  brother  Ahikam  were  protectors  of  Jeremiah ;  and 
Baruch  doubtless  felt  a  greater  measure  of  security  in  the 
proximity  of  a  friend  at  court* 

§  1119.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  novel  mode 
of  address,  the  reiterated  challenge  to  the  king  and  ruLers 
in  the  announcement  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  coming  domina* 
tion,  created  a  deep  impression  among  the  hearers.  A 
son  of  Gemariah)  named  Micaiah,  was  present  to  repre- 
sent the  highest  official  authority,  while  the  magnates 
themselves,  though  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 


^  Oar  modem  versions  and  many  expositors  fail  to  represent  the  origi* 
nal  fairly.  In  RV.  a  new  paragraph  begins  with  xxxvi.  9,  as  though  the 
fast  in  question  were  a  different  one  from  that  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  In 
V.  6.  But  there  is  no  break  in  the  original  at  this  point,  and  the  natural 
understanding  of  the  story  must  be  that  Jeremiah,  at  a  time  several 
months  after  the  command  to  write  (v.  4),  Instructed  Baruch  to  read  at 
the  approaching  fast  This  injunction  ends  with  v.  7,  and  v.  8  begins  the 
description  of  the  reading  and  the  subsequent  episode. 

'  Various  designations  are  given  to  this  gate  of  the  temple  forecourt. 
In  xxvi.  10  and  xxxvi.  10  it  is  named  **the  new  gate  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,'*  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  built,  or  perhaps  rather 
lebuilt,  by  Jotham.  In  2  K.  xv.  35,  where  this  fact  is  recorded,  it  is  called 
*^  the  upper  gate,'*  while  in  Jer.  xx.  2  it  is  designated  "'  the  upper  gate  of 
Benjamin,*'  as  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple  area  (of.  £z.  viii.  8  ; 
ix.  2).    See  Nowack,  UA.  II,  36  f. 
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ignored  the  proceedings  by  absenting  themselves.  The 
young  man  was  so  startled  by  the  contents  of  the  roll, 
that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  report  them  to  his  father 
and  the  council,  who  were  assembled,  probably  in  antici- 
pation of  the  disclosure,  in  the  room  of  the  under-secre- 
tary  Elishama  in  the  royal  palace.  The  result  of  the 
communication  was  that  Baruch  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  them  in  person  with  his  portentous  volume.  On 
his  arrival  they  bade  him  read  the  document  before  them. 
A  great  consternation  was  the  result  (xxxvi.  11-16). 

§  1120.  The  king  could  be  kept  in  ignorance  no  longer. 
The  princes,  now  cognizant  of  the  manifesto,  would  be 
held  guilty  of  treason  if  they  failed  to  report.  They 
dreaded  the  consequences  to  Jeremiah,  whom  some  of 
them  regarded  with  superstitious  fear  and  some  with 
profound  regard.  Hence  they  bade  Baruch  see  to  it  that 
he  and  Jeremiah  hide  themselyes  with  all  possible  secrecy. 
Then  they  repaired  to  the  northern  side  of  the  court  quad- 
rangle where  lay  the  suite  of  rooms  set  apart  for  the  winter 
residence  of  the  king  (cf.  Am.  iii.  15).  Here  Jehoiakim 
was  found  sitting  before  a  fire  of  coals  that  was  burning 
in  the  brazier  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  They  did  not 
bring  the  roll  with  them,  but  laid  it  by  in  the  secretary's 
office,  hoping  that  the  king  would  be  content  with  an  oral 
report.  When  this  had  been  given  he  demanded  that  the 
roll  be  brought  and  read  in  his  presence.  The  effect 
upon  Jehoiakim  of  the  reading  was  even  worse  than  the 
courtiers  had  feared.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  pages  ^ 
had  been  read  when  he  seized  the  manuscript,  and  taking 
the  secretary's  pen-knife,  cut  it  into  fragments  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire  till  they  were  entirely  consumed.  Gema- 
riah  and  two  others  had  appealed  to  the  king  not  to  com- 
mit the  sacrilege,  but  after  the  deed  had  been  done  all 

1  Literally  *^  doors, '^  that  is,  the  rectangalar  columns  Into  which  the 
mannscript  was  divided,  the  successive  lines  of  each  page  being  written 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  roll.  The  material  in  this  instance  was  prob- 
ably papyrus. 
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the  by-standers,  dreading  the  royal  displeasure,  refrained 
from  any  expression  of  horror  or  dismay  (xxxvi.  17-24). 

§  1121.  The  reverence  for  the  person  and  office  of 
Jeremiah  entertained  by  some  of  the  principal  nobles  was 
thus  offset  by  the  reckless  impiety  and  petulance  of  the 
king,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  was  supported  in  his  attitude 
by  many,  probably  most,  of  his  advisers.^  But  even  in 
Jehoiakim  we  notice  a  change  of  policy  toward  Jeremiah. 
When  the  leader  of  the  independent  prophets  had  made 
his  previous  harangue  beside  the  court  of  the  temple 
(§  1092)  the  protection  of  Ahikam  sufficed  to  safeguard 
him.  Now,  however,  the  command  went  forth  that  Jere- 
miah must  be  put  to  death.  He  hid  himself  to  save  his 
life,  and  the  secret  of  his  hiding-place  was  faithfully  kept. 

§  1122.  Such  an  edict  was  in  keeping  with  the  harsh- 
ness and  moral  insensibility  that  marked  Jehoiakim.  Jere- 
miah himself  has  recorded  his  reputation  for  injustice, 
greed,  and  selfish  luxuriousness  (xxii.  13  ff.).  Like  all 
coVetous  men  he  was  essentially  irreligious.  He  disliked 
extreme  opinions,  and  as  he  had  a  lofty  conception  of  his 
kingly  rights,  he  was  determined  to  put  down  all  agitation 
that  would  make  government  troublesome.  Though  idola- 
try flourished  under  him,  he  was  no  innovator  in  matters 
of  faith  and  worship  like  Ahaz  or  Manasseh.'  Indeed  all 
,  the  successors  of  Josiah,  young  men  and  immature  and 
anything  but  statesmanlike,  were  rather  opportiinists  and 
time-servers  than  radical  subverters  of  the  time-honored 
theocratic  institutions.  Jehoiakim  simply  adapted  him- 
self to  the  ruling  conditions.  He  found  that  the  popular 
type  of   religion  now  established   by  prevailing   usage, 

1  Not,  however,  in  his  burning  of  the  rolL  One  of  them,  who  was  the 
king^s  instrument  in  the  execution  of  Uriah  (Jer.  xxvi.  22  f.,  §  1092), 
namely,  Elnathan,  son  of  Achbor,  joined  with  Gemariah  in  imploring  the 
king  not  to  do  such  a  perilous  thing. 

'  Notice  that  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  irregu- 
lar auxiliaries  (§  1078)  is  declared  to  have  been  a  chastisement  brought 
upon  the  land  on  account  of  the  sins  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxiv.  3  f.),  not 
of  Jehoiakim,  under  whom  the  calamity  was  endured. 
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suited  best  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  made  the  kingdom 
more  oongenial  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and  most  easily 
satisfied  the  cliques  of  priests,  prophets,  diviners,  and  their 
parasites,  who,  with  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
curtailed  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities,  tended  more 
and  more  to  become  the  dominant  element  in  the  state. 
Hence  he  favoured  the  concurrent  exercise  of  all  prescrip- 
tive modes  of  worship,  and  compromised  Jehovah's  pre- 
rogative all  the  more  willingly  because  of  the  reaction  that 
was  in  progress  against  Josiah's  reformation.  A  similar 
temper  seems  to  have  governed  his  general  public  policy. 
He  accepted  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  wore  it  after  the 
sceptre  of  Syria  had  passed  from  that  ambitious  monarch. 
He  exchanged  it  for  the  yoke  of  Babylon  without  making 
any  useless  resistance.  And  yet  he  was  finally  cajoled 
into  a  fatuous  rebellion  against  his  all-powerful  suzerain. 
§  1128.  Moreover,  it  was  Jeremiah's  persistence  in  pro- 
claiming the  approach  of  Nebuchadrezzar  that  made  Jehoi- 
akim  his  open  and  implacable  foe.  With  the  king  went 
the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  princes,  who  now  found 
themselves  united  with  the  priesthood  in  opposing  the 
alleged  betrayer  of  his  country.  One  cannot  entirely 
condemn  the  attitude  of  the  politicians,  who  were  doubt- 
less animated  by  intense  though  mistaken  patriotism. 
But  they  would  have  had  more  sympathy  from  the 
prophet  himself  aa  well  as  from  the  after-world  if  their 
course  had  been  more  open  and  independent ;  for  the  great 
question  with  them  was  how  they  should  play  their  part  as 
between  the  opposing  forces  of  the  Chaldroans  and  £g}rp- 
tians.  They  held  that  the  power  to  be  deferred  to  in  the 
meanwhile  was  Egypt,  which  was  still  the  nominal  suzerain 
of  Palestine.  But  the  battle  of  Carchemish  had  shown 
that  its  control  was  precarious  at  best,  and  the  time  might 
soon  come  when  the  practical  question  would  be  how 
best  to  conciliate  the  victorious  Chaldaeans.  Meanwhile 
a  waiting  policy  was  maintained,  with  a  leaning  toward 
Egypt  as  the  nee^rest  power  and  the  one  in  present  posses- 
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ftion.  The  attitude  of  Jeremiah,  who,  among  men  of  lead- 
ing, was  almost  alone  in  the  contrary  opinion,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  placed  the  stigma  of  impiety  and  wicked-* 
ness  upon  all  who  did  not  agree  with  him,  must  have  been 
exasperating  in  the  extreme  to  the  heads  of  the  state* 
They  were  willing  to  tolerate  his  prophesying,  as  the  pre- 
scriptive privilege  and  craft  of  his  order  ;  but  it  was  quite 
a  different  matter  to  let  his  words  steal  away  the  hearts 
of  the  fighting  men,  weaken  the  hands  of  the  leaders,  and 
bring  shame  and  confusion  to  Israel. 

§  1124.  This  irreconcilable  antagonism  remained  to 
the  end.  At  critical  periods  the  errors  and  recklessness 
of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  prophet,  and  denunciations  and  threatenings  werd 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  delinquents*  But  Jere-* 
miah's  career  was  not  one  of  unbroken  .warfare  with  the 
ohiefs  of  the  people.  During  his  interdiction  from  publio 
speech  (§  1121)  his  disquieted  soul  found  other  means  of 
expression.  The  stream  was  as  strong  and  full  as  ever, 
but  instead  of  wearing  away  or  tearing  down  the  banks 
it  deepened  its  chamiel  or  broke  tumultuously  upon  the 
hiddetx  rooks.  The  section,  chs.  xiv.-xvii.,  gives  a  partial 
record  of  his  utterances  and  reflections  during  this  period 
which  apparently  extended  nearly  to  the  death  of  Jehoia-f 
kim.  If  our  chronological  data  are  correct,  tlie  dreaded 
Nebuchadrezzar  did  come  upon  the.  land  within  a  few 
months  of  the  public  announcement  (§  1075).  Then 
Jehoiakim  submitted  to  the  Chaldeean  yoke. 

§  1125.  Along  with  this  humiliation  came  other  tirou-* 
bles  of  national  magnitude.  Chief  among  these  was  a 
terrible  drought  (Jer.  xiv.  1-6)  which  Jeremiah  inter- 
preted as  a  token  of  Jehovah's  displeasure  and  for  whose 
removal  he  intercedes  in  the  most  piteous  terms  (xiv.  7-9). 
Hear  how  this  "Israelite  indeed"  (cf.  Amos  vii.  2,  6) 
pleads  for  his  country  with  his  God !  "  Oh,  Thou,  the 
hope  of  Israel,  and  its  saviour  in  the  time  of  distress  I 
Why  shouldst  thou  be  like  a  sojourner  in  the  land,  or  as 
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a  traveller  who  has  turned  aside  for  a  night's  lodging  ?  "  ^ 
(y.  8).  The  interview  with  Jehovah  now  becomes  a  dia- 
logue —  a  passage  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  psychologi- 
cal study  of  the  mode  and  process  of  prophecy.  It  is  the 
very  centre  and  heart  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  In  it  the 
motives  of  his  life  and  work  appear  in  vivid  contrast  with 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  his  professional  rivals,  while  the 
interests  at  stake  in  the  contest  are  brought  out  in  excep- 
tionally dramatic  form.  The  outlook  for  himself  and  his 
mission  was  of  the  darkest,  but  no  darker  than  the  pros- 
pect which  lay  before  his  country.  And  here  he  was  in 
hiding,  helpless  and  mute,  thrown  back  upon  himself,  or 
rather  upon  his  God.  The 'fire  within  him  bums  so  that 
his  words  seem  to  be  flashed  upon  the  page  in  letters  of 
flame.  Jehovah  renounces  his  people  :  their  fastings  and 
prayers  and  oblations  are  of  no  avail.  He  forbids  his  and 
their  own  true  messenger  to  intercede  for  them;  their 
portion  is  death  by  sword  and  famine  and  pestilence  (xiv. 
10-12).  Jeremiah  replies :  ^^  Alas,  Lord  Jehovah  I  the 
prophets  are  saying  to  them :  ye  shall  not  see  the  sword, 
and  ye  shall  not  suffer  famine,  for  I  will  give  you  sure 
prosperity  in  this  place"  (xiv.  18).  To  this  Jehovah 
rejoins  that  the  prophets  have  given  a  lying  message,  that 
they  shall  perish  by  that  very  sword  and  famine  which 
they  have  decried,  and  that  the.  people  whom  they  have 
deceived  shall  share  their  fate  (xiv.  14-18). 

§  1126.  Jeremiah,  however,  need  not  reproach  himself 
with  failure,  though  his  people  perish  in  disobedience  and 
impiety  ;  for  Jehovah  continues  :  ^^  If  Moses  and  Samuel 
were  to  stand  before  me  (Ps.  xcix.  6)  my  soul  would 

1  There  is  a  twofold  meaning  here.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  Jeho- 
yah*s  own  land,  and  he  was  inseparable  from  it  (§  581).  Hence  the  veiy 
tie  of  nature  seemed  to  be  broken  by  his  disregard.  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  the  function  of  Jehovah  to  give  rain  (Ps.  Izv.  9  fl.,  civ.  18  ff.),  and 
not  of  the  Baal,  whom  the  people  of  Canaan  looked  upon  as  the  fertilizer 
of  the  land  and  especially  as  the  rain-giver  (Smith,  RS.^  p.  100  fif.).  Cf. 
xiv.  22,  where  this  prerogative  is  denied  to  **  the  vanities  of  the  nations** 
and  the  powers  of  the  heavena. 
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not  turn  toward  them:  send  them  out  of  my  presence 
and  let  them  depart  .  •  .  those  that  are  doomed  to  the 
pestilence,  to  the  pestilence ;  those  that  are  doomed  to 
the  sword,  to  the  sword;  those  that  are  doomed  to  the 
famine,  to  famine  ;  those  that  are  doomed  to  captivity, 
to  captivity  .  .  .  because  of  Mauasseh,  son  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  for  what  he  did  in  Jerusalem.  For  who 
will  have  compassion  on  thee,  O  Jerusalem?  and  who 
will  bemoan  thee?  and  who  will  turn  aside  to  ask  for  thy 
welfare?  .  .  .  Thou  hast  rejected  me,  saith  Jehovah, 
going  awaj^  backwards,  and  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand 
against  thee,  and  have  given  thee  to  destruction.  I  am 
weary  of  repenting  ..."  (xv.  1-9).  The  dialogue  ends 
with  strong  words  of  comfort.  And  thus  he  fared  in  many 
a  terrible  struggle  into  which  he  fell  after  inactivity  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  and  his  work  seemed  worse  than 
vain,  —  when  he  was  a  shunned  and  hated  man,  haunted 
by  the  mystery  of  the  fate  that  made  him,  against  his 
will  and  his  very  nature,  *^a  man  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion with  all  the  earth "  (xv.  10)  ;  persecuted  for  the 
cause  of  Jehovah  himself,  whose  words,  were  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  his  heart  ^  (xv.  15  f.)  ;  a  lonely  man  shut  out 
from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  (xv.  17)  ;  whose  pain  was 
perpetual  and  his  wound  incurable  ;  deserted  even  by  his 
Grod,  who  seemed  to  him  like  the  vanishing  waters  of  a 
summer  brook  sought  in  vain  by  the  thirsty  traveller 
(xv.  18).  What  he  anchored  his  storm-driven  soul  to 
at  last  was  the  assurance  that  Jehovah  had  not  really 
deserted  him  or  disowned  his  work  :  ^  If  thou  wilt  stand 
before  me  again,  I  will  let  thee  stand  before  me,^  and  if 

^  Vs.  12-14  are  quite  foreign  to  this  otherwise  closely  connected  dis- 
conise  and  evidently  belong  elsewhere.  Vs.  18,  14  are  mutilated  from 
xvli.  8,  4.  y.  12  is  in  the  manner  of  Jeremiah,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  it  should  be  placed.  V.  11  anticipates  vs.  10-21,  but  spoils  the 
beauty  of  this  unique  discourse  in  the  place  where  it  stands.  It  is  perliaps 
best  with  Comill  to  exscind  vs.  11-14  entirely. 

*Vat  the  construction,  see  KGnlg,  Syntax  der  hebrdUchen  Sprack$f 
1 301  m.,  and  his  index  of  passages. 
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thou  wilt  bring  out  the  preoious  from  the  worthlesa^^  thou 
sh^It  be  my  mouth-piece,  and  thy  enemies  sbaU  resort  to 
thee  (Gen.  iii.  16;  iv.  7)  and  not  thou  to  them.  And  I 
shall  mpike  thee  for  this  people  an  impassable  wall  of 
bronze,  and  when  they  fight. against  thee  they  shaU  not 
prevail  against  thee  ;  for  I  am  with  thee  to  preserve  and 
to  deliver  thee,  saith  Jehovah  .  •  •"  (xv.  19-21). 

§  1127.  Still  deeper  must  the  prophet  go  into  the 
valley  of  deep  darkness  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  media- 
torial miniatry.  He  had  served  his  people  as  teacher, 
monitor,  accuser)  and  intercessor.  Now  he  must  in  hia 
own  -person  and  fate  symbolise  their  ruin,  their  reproba- 
tion, and  their  abandonment  by  Jehovah.  As  fathers  and 
mothers  were  everywhere  to  be  nvade  childless,  and  chil- 
(jbren  made  orphans,  by  the  sword  and  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, so  he  in  his  personal  experience  must  forego  the 
hope  of  domestic  joy,  the  love  and  solace  of  wife  and 
child.  Not  for  himself  alone  did  he  remain  through  life 
a  singular  solitary  man  ;  the  bareness  and  isolation  of  his 
lot  must  recall  to  him  the  grief  and  desolation  of  unnum- 
bered homes  visited  by  the  angel  of  death  (rvi.  1-4). 
For  any  who  should  die  —  even  for  his  own  nearest  aad 
dearest  —  he  should  forbear  to  grieve^  keeping  far  away 
from  the  stricken  house  and  the  circle  of  mourners.  In 
the  day  of  Israel's  calamity,  the  dead  should  be  so  many 
that  the  wonted  tokens  of  sorrow  would  be  discarded  ;  all 
kindly  oijUces  and  all  compassion  would  go  out  of  use, 
because  God's  '^ peace''  wauld  be  cancelled  in  the  land 
(xvi.  6-7).  Nor  must  he  enter  the  house  of  feasting.  How 
can  he  feast  and  make  merry  when  the  voice  of  mirth 
and  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the 

1  Tbe  expreasioQ  is  a  preguaut  one ;  bring  out  the  gold  from  the  bsso 
metal  so  as  to  separate  the  two.  Jeremiah  is  admonished  that  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  rightful  moral  principle  of  God^s  government,  and  abso- 
lute reliance  upon  Him,  are  the  conditions  of  his  service.  The  '*  precious  " 
is  the  will  and  the  truth  of  God ;  the  ^'  worthless  ^^  is  all  that  tends  to 
obscure  or  belittle  th^m,  including  the  prophet^s  own  repining  and  want 
o^  perfect  faith.     We  thus  learn  Jeremiah^s  ideal  of  duty. 
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bride,  are  heard  no  more  ?  (xvi.  8,  9 ;  cf..xv.  17).  Again, 
the  evil  is  traced  to  its  source  (xvi.  10-12 ;  xvii.  1,  2) 
and  the  doom  of  banishment  pronounced  (xvi.  13)  with 
all  the  accompanying  miseries  "  (xvi.  16-18  ;  xvii.  3,  4)  ^. 
Then  the  prophet,  more  humble  than  ever  toward  God 
and  sterner  than  ever  toward  his  rivals  and  persecutors, 
prays  that  his  wounded  spirit  may  b^  healed  and  his  safety 
made  sure,  while  with  proud  humility  he  protests  the  sin- 
gleness and  purity  of  his  purpose  and  desire  ;  ^^  As  for  me, 
I  have  not  hasted  away  from  following  Thee  as  shepherd, 
nor  have  I  desired  the  desperate  d^ay  :  ^  Thou  knowedt  it ; 
what  my  lips  uttered  came  straight  before  thee  "  (xvii« 
14^18). 


^  Ko  attempt  is  made  here  to  bring  into  consistency  with  the  discount 
ch.  xyi.  14,  15 ;  xvii.  5-18,  which  interrupt  the  connection,  though  they 
are  the  thought  and  expression  of  Jeremiah. 

9  L2teraUy,  **  the  incurably  sick  day  >' ;  like  the  Homeric  ax^pidr  ffia^ 
mfM$  ^/4«A>  ^to-     C^i  ^o^  ^^9  epithet^  x¥»  IS,  xxz.  12,  15 ;  Isa.  xyti*.!!* 


CHAPTER  V 

HABAEEtTK  AND  THE  CHALDJIAKS 

§  1128.  Habakkuk  is  reckoned  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  Hebrew  literature,  yet  he 
shines  with  a  splendid  radiance  all  his  own.  Only  the 
brevity  of  his  work  precludes  him  from  a  place  in  prophecy 
beside  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  His  little  book  is  unique 
among  the  prophetic  writings  in  its  perfection  of  form. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  all  aglow  with  life  and  energy,  and 
fiwcinates  us  with  its  various  beauty.  In  its  combination 
of  grace  and  strength  it  is  equally  rare  and  admirable. 
In  its  harmonious  union  of  passion  and  reflectiveness  it  is 
unrivalled  in  all  Biblical  literature.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
most  suggestive  of  all  prophetic  poems.  Few  composi- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  are  so  closely  packed  with 
educative  thought.  Amos  and  Isaiah  are  the  only  com- 
peers of  Habakkuk  as  interpreters  of  events,  as  masters 
of  the  Hebrew  philosophy  of  history.  Intellectually  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  largeness  of  view;  morally 
by  his  impartial  sense  of  right  and  jtstice,  in  which  he 
has  a  close  kinship  with  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job 
and  with  Jeremiah.  Perhaps  no  other  poem  of  equal 
length  has  a  range  of  vision  so  wide  and  so  lofty.  Jeho- 
vah's immortality,  his  purity,  his  supreme  exaltation, 
his  general  and  special  providence,  his  control  of  the 
nations,  his  consistency  and  veracity  among  the  paradoxes 
of  history,  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the  judgment  of  oppressors 
and  in  the  vindication  of  his  servants ;  the  essential  per- 
sonal character  of  national  and  corporate  sin ;  the  function 
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of  the  world-powers  as  moral  scourges;  the  selfishness 
and  wrong  of  oppression,  its  crime  against  struggling 
humanity,  its  futility  when  matched  against  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  Jehovah,  its  self-destructiveness ;  the  secu- 
rity afforded  by  steadfastness  and  rectitude;  the  serene 
confidence  and  joy  that  only  trust  in  Jehovah  can  give  — 
these  are  the  themes  that  are  suggested  or  elaborated  in 
this  incomparable  poem. 

§  1129.  With  all  the  variety  of  subject-matter  the 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk  is  a  unit;  the  unifying  interest 
being  its  great  theme,  the  Chaldsean  power.  In  this  sin- 
gleness of  view  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel  with  the 
prophecy  of  Nahum^  whose  exclusive  attention  to  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  we  have  already  considered  (§  831).  It  is 
significant  that  these  two  brief  compositions,  which  resem- 
ble one  another  so  greatly  in  general  literary  type  and 
in  moral  purpose,  should  deal  with  the  character  and 
career  of  those  two  nationalities  which  most  decisively 
determined  the  fate  of  Israel.  Their  similarity  in  theme 
and  plan  and  style,  as  well  as  in  mental  and  moral  atti- 
tude toward,  the  problems  before  them,  make  it  probable 
that  one  production  influenced  the  other.  Nahum  wrote 
very  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  it  will  appear 
(§  1137)  that  Habakkuk  composed  his  prophecy  within 
the  next  decade. 

§  1180.  The  theme  of  Habakkuk  is  the  part  and  place 
of  the  ChaldaBans  in  the  order  of  Providence  and  in  the 
discipline  of  Israel.  The  foundation  of  his  argument  is 
the  eternal  postulate  that  sin  must  be  punished  by  suffer- 
ing. He  starts  out  by  boldly  inquiring  why  Jehovah 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  notorious  and  flagrant  wrong-doing 
and  oppression  that  are  rife  in  the  land.  ^^  The  oracle  is 
torpid,  and  justice  never  comes  to  light ;  for  the  wicked 
encompass  the  righteous,  and  therefore  justice  comes  forth 
awry"  (i.  2-4).  The  poet  now  brings  Jehovah  upon 
the  arena  with  the  reply :  ^^  Look  ye  among  the  nations, 
and  consider,  and  wonder  greatly,  for  I  am  to  do  a  work 
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in  your  days  whioh  ye  sliall  not  credit  when  it  is  told. 
For,  behold,  I  am  bringing  up  the  Chaldaefuas,  that  fierce 
and  impetuous  nation  that  marches  over  the  breadth  of 
the  earth  to  take  possession  of  dwelling-places  not  its  own. 
They  are  fearsome  and  terrible.  Their  right  and  their 
might  ^  come  from  themselves  alone.  Their  horses  are 
swifter  than  leopards  and  fiercer  than  wolves  of  the 
desert;  their  war-steeds  gallop  as  they  come  from  afar, 
flying  like  the  vulture  that  hastens  to  devour.  Every  one 
of  them  comes  for  outrage ;  their  faces  are  set  straight 
forward,  and  they  gather  captives  as  the  sand.  They 
have  a  contempt  for  kings,  and  prinoes  are  their  sport. 
They  scorn  every  kind  of  fortress ;  they  raise  earthworks 
and  capture  it"  (vs.  5-10). 

§  1131.  Thus  far  the  Chald^eans  appear  as  instruments 
of  Jehovah's  punitive  justice.  But  the  prophet  ia  too 
clear*sighted  as  well  as  too  patriotic  to  be  satisfied  with 
judgment  upon  the  transgressors  in  Israel.  It  is  not 
because  his  own  people  are  worse  than  the  Chaldaeans 
that  they  receive  from  Babylon  this  cliastisement.  Nay ; 
as  compared  with  the  true  Israel,  these  foreigners  are  the 
most  flagrant  of  offenders.  His  ^sense  of  justice  now 
ohallenges  Jehovah  again  with  equal  boldness,  as  the  suc- 
cessful impiety  of  the  oonquering  nation  rises  befoi^  his 
imagination.  "And  then  he  rushes  like  the  wind  and 
passes  on;  but  he  is  guilty  —  he  whose  god  is  his  own 
strength.  Art  Thou  not  from  of  old,  Jehovah  my  God, 
Thou  holy  one  of  Israel?  Thou*  dost  not  die.  Thou, 
Jehovah,  hast  set  him  here  for  judgment,  and  as  a  stone 
of  chastening  (cf .  Isa^  viii.  14)  hast  Thou  founded  him. 
Too  pure  of  eyes  Thou  to  behold  iniquity,  and  who  canst 
not  look  upon  evil,  why  dost  Thou  look  upon  trans- 
gressors and  keep  silence,  while  the  wicked  are  devouring 
men  more  righteous  than  themselves?"  (i.  11-13).     The 

*  More  exactly,  **  their  prerogative  and  their  exaltation." 
^  This  and  a  few  other  needed  emendations  are  here  tntbito  IdtlMUt 
■pecial  commeDt. 
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poet  here  implies  that  Jehovah,  whose  everlasliingiiefisis 
but)  the  proof  and  sjinbol  of  his  righteoosness  and  faith*- 
fulness  has  made  it  plain  that  the  naission  of  theCfaal*- 
dcMUEkS  is  to  test  and  sift  Israel.  But  still  the  ppzalf 
remains  how  their  triumphant  impiety  can  be  tolerated  tbj 
the  Ood  of  innate  purity.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
men,  who  have  been  created  by  Jehovah  as  numerous  and 
yet  as  unprotected  as  the  fish  of  the  sea  or  the  creeping 
thihgs  of  the  earth,  have  been  wantonly  snared  by  the 
ChaldsBan.  Elated  by  his  success  and  impunity^  the 
spoiler-  makes  an  idol  of  his  own  huge  drag*net,  and  con- 
tinnes  to  seize  and  slay  his  defenceless  victims  (i.  14^17)* 

§  1132.  In  search  of  a  moral  inteipretation  of  these 
paradoxes  the  prophet  resorts  to  his  watch-tower^  Only 
thence  can  he  disoem  the  far  horizon  where  the  eatthly 
blends  with  the  heavenly  without  a  break  in  the  line  of 
vision.  >^^At  my  post  will  I  staiid,  and  take  my  station 
on  the  watch-tower;  and  I  will  look  out  to  see  what  he 
will  speak  to  me  and  what  reply  he  will  make  to  my 
argument.  And  Jehovah  answered  me  and  said:  ^ Write 
down  the  vision  and  make  it  plain  upon  the  tablerts,  go 
that  one  may  run  while  reading  it.  For  the  vision  is  yet 
to  come  to  pass  in  its  time,  it  hastens  toward  the  con* 
summation,  and  shall  not  belie  itself^  if  it  lingers,  wait 
patiently,  for  it  shall  surely  come  and  shall  not  be 
deferred.  As  to  the  faints-hearted,^  his  soul  is  not  right 
within  him;  but  the  righteous  shall  survive  by  his  stead- 
fastness ' "  (ii.  1^). 

§  1138.  It  is,  then,  the  revival  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  prophet's  own  soul  that  gives  him  the  answer.  It 
is.  his  own  steadfastness  and  fidelity^  that  carries  him 

1 1  follow  Bredenkamp,  t\hyin  for  noS;:  n:n.  It  Ls  want  of  steady  trust  in 
Jehovah  that  makes  the  "yision,*^  or  the  expected  Ablution  of  the  Cbal- 
daan  pu^e^  appear  a  delusion  and  disappointment.  The  steadl^staeaB 
]that  bears  a  man  up  is  the  property  of  the  ^*  righteous/' 

«  This  is  the  Old  Testament  inrbcr offis  of  things  hoped  for  (Hebr.  xi.  1), 
the  basis  and  potency  of  the  New  Testament  "  faith.*'  The  quotation  of 
Xke  Veree  in  Hebr.  x.  dS  is  thus  jusdfled.    Cf .  {  862,  lOOS,  iieta. 
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through  the  crisis  of  trial.  This  inward  process  of  self- 
renewal,  this  readjustment  of  his  relations  to  Jehovah,  is 
part  of  the  life  of  the  true  prophet.  Such  a  solution  of 
the  problem  is  subjective,  but  it  is  none  the  less  sure  and 
real.  Coming  as  it  did  on  the  verge  of  Israel's  last  great 
national  struggle,  it  became  the  watchword  of  the  faithful 
then,  and  forever  thereafter.  Just  because  it  so  reveals 
the  impulse  and  motive  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  is  the 
vital  centre  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here  we  can  place 
our  finger  upon  the  heart  of  Israel  and  feel  it  beat.  This 
text  must  be  the  starting-point  of  our  study  of  biblical 
theology ;  for  the  saving  truth  of  olden  time  was  a  vision, 
bom  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  of  individual  souls. 

§  1184.  When  this  has  been  said  there  is  no  need  of 
further  perplexing  thought.  In  imagination  the  prophet 
has  already  overborne  the  crisis.  He  sees  clearly  now 
the  essentially  futile  character  of  the  Chaldean  regime, 
and  the  rest  of  his  vision  is  devoted  to  characterizing  it. 
It  is  so  essentially  and  variously  bad,  that  it  will  work 
out  its  own  punishment  in  a  series  of  terrible  revenges. 
As  Habakkuk  always  sees  historic  events  and  processes  in 
mental  images,  the  records  of  which  are  a  sort  of  half-tone 
reproduction,  we  must  not  look  for  descriptions,  but 
poetic  pictures,  in  which  sentiments,  hints,  suggestions, 
side-lights  and  flashes  of  truth  take  the  place  of  accurate 
delineation.  They  are,  for  that  very  reason,  all  the  more 
instructive,  for  what  they'  lack  in  exactness  they  gain  in 
depth  and  power,  since  the  illustrations  employed  are  not 
the  naked  facts  of  history,  but  essential  principles  of 
Jehovah's  moral  government.  A  mere  summaiy  of  the 
remainder  of  the  prophecy  will  suffice  now  that  the  main 
thesis  has  been  established. 

§  1135.  The  poet  having  already  (i.  6  ff.)  set  forth 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  Chaldssans  in  the  impending 
conquest  of  Israel,  turns  now  to  their  general  policy  of 
aggression  and  spoliation  which  is  to  meet  its  well- 
deserved  and  inevitable  doom.     This  is  hit  off  in  a  preg- 
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nant  sentence  or  two:  ^^He  is  treacheixius  like  wine, ^  a 
turbulent  and  restless  wight,  who  has  enlarged  his  appe- 
tite like  Sheol ;  he  is  insatiable  like  death ;  he  draws  to 
himself  all  ihe  nations  and  gathers  to  himself  all  the 
peoples/'  Having  given  the  moral  key  to  the  situation, 
the  poet  now  disregards,  characteristically,  the  details  of 
the  ChaldsBan  decadence,  and  produces  the  climax  of 
rhetorical  effect  by  bringing  upon  the  scene,  like  the 
assessors  of  a  Roman  court  of  justice,  the  nations  them- 
selves that  now  lie  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  the  op- 
pressor. Through  their  mouths  he  utters  a  series  of 
epigrams  containing  the  gist  of  the  moral  case  against  the 
Chaldsean  power,  and  connecting  with  each  of  the  charges 
the  announcement  of  doom  (ii.  6-20). 

§  1186.  If  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book  was  written 
by  Habakkuk  himself,^  the  sublime  theophany  which  takes 
up  most  of  it  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy 
as  a  whole.  By  such  appearances  of  Jehovah  in  the  glory 
of  his  power,  bending  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  his  ser- 
vice, prophets  and  poets  habitually  represent  («.^.  Ps. 
zviii.)  his  intervention  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  people. 
No  crisis  more  worthy  of  divine  interposition  had  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  for  the  faithful  few  whose 
destruction  was  thus  threatened  were  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Even  the  closing 
passage,  the  serenest  and  most  victorious  in  all  prophetic 
poetry,  is  consistent  with  the  main  idea  of  the  book. 
The  absolute  trust  in  Jehovah  here  exemplified  is  the  best 
illustration  of  the  central  truth,  which  is,  after  all,  a  fact 

^  I  have  retained  substantially  this  expression  of  the  received  text,  but 
its  connection  is  very  doubtful,  and,  without  a  slight  emendation  of  the 
introductory  words,  quite  unintelligible. 

3  It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  post-exilic.  But  the  language  is  not  of 
the  distinctly  later  type,  and  the  only  aigupients  of  wei|^t  are  based 
upon  the  liturgical  words  which  were  used  for  the  hymns  of  the  second 
temple :  the  title,  the  musical  terms,  and  the  colophon.  But  as  the 
chapter  is  a  pure  ode  or  psafan,  it  may  very  well  have  been  adapted  to 
a  liturgical  use  from  its  original  prophetic  purpose. 
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of  personal  experience,  that  the  righteous  is  sayed  by  his 
steadfastness  (§  1182).^ 

§  1137.  From  what  has  been  said  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  approximate  date  of  the  prophecy  of  HabaUcnk. 
It  was  written  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  also 
after  the  Chaldseans  had  supplanted  the  Egyptians  in  Pal- 
estine. More  definitely,  it  was  composed  just  before  the 
rebellion  of  Jehoiakim  had  brought  the  forces  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar against  the  land.  This  situation  suits  the 
conditions  exactly.  The  prevailing  impiety  (cf.  2  K. 
xxiv.  8;  Jer.  xiy.-*xvii.),  all  the  more  lamentable  after  tiie 
reformation  of  Josiah,  was,  in  the  prophet's  view,  to  be 

r  -  -  '    ■  -  -    - 

1  The  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  book  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  not  accepted  by  all  seholars.  A  nmnber  of  influential 
sritiQB,  disaatififled  with  the  alleged  strained  and  artificial  interpretation 
resulting  from  the  current  arrangement,  place  i.  5-11,  the  rise  and  char- 
acter of  the  Chaldseans,  after  ii.  4,  the  vision  on  the  watch-tower.  This 
transposition  i&  adopted  by  G.  A.  Smith  In  his  recent  work,  T%e  Book 
qf  the  Twelve  Prophets  (II,  110  ff.),  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for 
a  succinct  aoeount  of  the  matter*  at  insua  The  two  easential  pointa  of 
the  change  are  that  the  evils  complained  of  in  i.  2-4  are  viewed  by  these 
authorities  not  as  having  been  wrought  in  Israel  itself,  but  as  having  been 
inflicted  by  an  outside  nation,  and  that  the  Chaldseans  are  regarded  as 
about  to  be  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  queDing  the  oppressor,  the  author 
of  these  evils.  An  appearance  of  conslBtency  and  simplici^  is  undoubt- 
edly gained  by  the  new  arrangement ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  stand  by 
the  received  order  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds :  (I)  The  evils  of  i. 
2-4  are  such  as  more  readily  spring  from  internal  disorder  and  maladmin- 
istration than  from  foreign  pressure.  (2)  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
who  the  outside  oppressors  are  that  are  supposed  to  be  described  in 
i.  2-4,  12-17.  They  are  certainly  not  the  Assyrians,  who  had  ceased  to 
exercise  direct  influence  upon  Jndah  at  any  date  to  which  Habakkuk  can 
be  reasonably  assigned.  To  maintain  the  opposite  Is  to  misunderstand 
the  Asiatic  situation  after  the  Scythian  invasions.  They  cannot  be  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  the  description  of  i.  14-17  is  almost  ludicrously  in- 
applicable. (8)  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Davidson,  it  is  most  remark- 
able, on  the  theory  of  transposition,  that  the  supposed  foreign  people  of 
these  verses  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  The  difficulties  raised  by  the 
hypothesis  are  greater  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remove.  Some  weight 
must  be  attached  to  the  traditional  order.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  a 
certain  degree  of  obscurity  as  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  prophecy  is 
%b  be  expected  from  Its  oondeosation  and  the  abrupt  traii8ltk>as  which  it 
exhibits  throughout. 
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punished  by  the  oncoming  of  the  Chald8ean  troops  (Hab.  i. 
6  fi. ') .  The  Babylonian  power  had*  been  felt  by  the  nations 
geiieTally5  and  was  known  by  Habakkuk  ta  be  liresiAtible. 
But  it  had  not  yet  been  let  loose  upon  Israel.  Ajb  we 
have  already  seen  (§  1080),  Nebuchadrezzar's  treatment 
ef  Judah  bad  been  studiously  forbearing;  and  it  Was  only 
the  conspiracy  of  Jehoiakim  that  brought  down  his  wnUb 
upon -that  luckless  people.^  The  date  of  the  prophecy  i& 
therefore  about  600  b.c. 

§  1138.  It  was  thus  in  the  very  midst  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  work  that  Habakkuk  gave  his  message^  But 
the  gmater  and  more  important  part  of  Jeremiah's  task 
was. wrought  after  that  event,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
adjust  the  one  to  the  other  just  at  this  critical  point.  It 
is  instructive  to  notice  the  pit>gression  of  prophecy  up  to 
the  date  before  us.  Jeremiah  was  contempoi*ary  with  all 
three:  Zephaniah,  Nahuni,.  and  Habakkuk,  and  doubtless 
learned  from  them  all.  Zephaniah  (§  880),  with  the  two* 
fold  burden  of  the  Scythian  invasion  and  the  apostasy  that 
followed  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  sees  no  clear  way  out 
of  the  trouble,  and  contents  himself  with  objurgations 
upon  the-  sinners  in  Jerusalem  and  the  wicked  nations 
round  about,  with  Assyria  in  the  forefront.  Nahum  is 
more  specific:  He  made  a  special  study  of  Nineveh  as  the 
long  triumphant,  but  now  moribund  inoaitiation  of  vio- 
lence^  cruelty,  pride,  and  ambition  which  are  preparing 
for  her  ubique  and  absolute  ruin.  Habakkuk,  supreme 
seeir  and  poet,  confronted  with  the  image  of  the  new 
Chaldfiean  power  rising  upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the 

1  Tlxaa  we  may  explain  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  L  6 :  '^  I  am  raising 
up  the  Chaldaeans."  Smith  nskys  {Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets^  ii,  123): 
<*  How  can  the  Chaldseans  be  described  in  1.  5  as  jturt  about  to  be  raised 
ttp,  and  in  14--17  as  already  lor  a  long  time  the  devietators  of  the  earth?  ^* 
Th0  answer  is  that  they  are  described  as  raised  up  for, a  special  purposei, 
namely,  to  punish  Israel,  exactly  in  accord  with  2  K«  xxiv.  2.  The 
instance  is  parallel  to  Am.  vi.  14,  where  the  Assyrians,  who  had  been 
long  noted  as  wortd-scourgers,  are  mentioned,  about  760  b.c,  as  being 
<*  raised  ap-^'i  agtoiiMt  aovthern  iBimeL 
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Assyrian,  finds  the  old  formula  of.  national  sin  and  pun- 
ishment insufficient.  He  sees  paradoxes  in  the  divine 
providence  where  his  predecessors  were  content  to  make 
every  national  trial  a  vindication  of  Jehovah's  moral  gov- 
ernment. The  Chaldfisaus  are,  indeed,  the  instrument 
chosen  to  punish  the  sins  of  Israel,  but  the  Chaldseans 
themselves  require  explanation.  .  Will  that  which  the 
great  Isaiah  said  of  the  Assyrian  a  hundred  years  ago 
(Isa.  X.  5  ff.)  hold  true  of  the  more  brilliant  and  irre- 
sistible Babylonian?  It  will,  if  the  punishment  of  the 
lesser  offender  can  be  brought  under  the  same  law  as  the 
triumph  of  the  greater  (ii.  18).  This  is  the  problem  upon 
which  the  prophet  wreaks  his  soul.  Can  it  be  that  Jeho- 
vah is  behind  the  remorseless  tjnrant  that  slays  his  creatures 
(i.  14)  unceasingly  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  power  and 
pride  ?  The  answer  comes  to  him  who  sees  the  end  of  the 
oppressor's  career  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  17).  But  to  discern 
the  final  issue  is  given  only  to  patient,  steadfast  trustful- 
ness, in  other  words,  to  the  soul  that  has  already  found 
the  source  of  its  own  salvation  in  trusting  God  and  doing 
the  right.  This  is  the  pearl  of  great  price  which  the 
prophet  has  found  in  the  deep  dark  waters  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  and  set  in  the  bosom  of  his  discourse. 

§  1139.  Habakkuk  thus  summarizes  and  appraises  the 
career  of  the  Chaldseans  as  the  scourge  of  Israel,  before 
tha{  career  has  well  begun.  He  not  only  supplements, 
but  in  a  manner  anticipates  the  work  and  word  of  Jere- 
miah, the  martyr  prophet  of  the  Chaldssan  era.  But  what 
a  contrast  in  temper,  genius,  and  style  between  these  two 
greatest  moral  teachers  of  the  time!  The  one  was  so 
brilliant,  so  serene,  so  self-poised;  the  other  so  humanly 
passionate,  so  self-distrustful,  so  minutely  dutiful.  The 
one  was  a  man  of  thought ;  the  other,  with  all  his  diffi- 
dence, a  man  of  action.  Habakkuk  is  like  a  searchlight, 
that  travels  far  and  near  and  reveals  the  danger  points  for 
many  a  league  around.  Jeremiah  resembles  a  ship^s  head- 
light, which  shows  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  lie  directly 
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in  her  course.  The  enthusiasm  and  serenity  of  Habakkuk 
must  have  sustained  many  a  fainting  soul  in  the  days  of 
Israel's  humiliation.  Jeremiah's  active  devotion  and  his 
priestly  consecration  made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  all 
faithful  ones  in  every  vicissitude.  The  book  of  Habak- 
kuk forms  the  best  general  introduction  to  the  inner 
history  of  the  true  Israel  during  the  Ghaldsean  period,  and 
from  it  we  now  return  to  the  word  and  work  of  Jeremiah. 


CHAPTER  VI 

JEREMIAH  AND   THE   FIRST  REBELLION 

§  1140.  The  agony  of  such  a  struggle  could  not  last 
much  longer,  and  it  was  well  for  the  prophet  that  a 
change  in  the  whole  political  situation  relieved  him  of 
the  strain  of  the  irreconcible  strife.  We  may  assume  that 
with  the  coming  of  the  Chaldrean  he  was  relieved  from 
surveillance  and  the  public  ban.  Probably  he  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  prophesy  till  the  rebellion  of  Jehoia- 
kim  brought  turmoil  and  hopeless  disaster  to  his  country. 
When  the  "desperate  day"  (§  1127)  arrived,  raiders 
and  freebooters  swept  across  the  border,  following  the 
half-disciplined  levies  of  Moab  and  Damascus  and  backed 
up  by  the  imperial  army  itself  (§  1078).  Israel  had  now 
still  further  reason  to  respect  the  prophetic  word.  But 
there  is  no  chiding  in  his  recorded  utterances,  only  an 
outburst  of  grief,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 'for  the  suffer- 
ings and  desolation  of  his  people,  followed  by  a  judgment 
upon  the  merciless  invaders.  "  I  have  forsaken  my 
household,  I  have  rejected  my  inheritance.  I  have  given 
the  beloved  of  my  soul  into  the  hand  of  her  enemies.  .  .  . 
Many  princes  have  destroyed  my  vineyard  :  they  have 
trodden  down  my  possessions,  they  have  made  my  pleasant 
possessions  a  desolate  wilderness.  .  .  .  For  a  sword,  the 
sword  of  Jehovah,  is  devouring  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other:  no  mortal  hath  any  peace.  They  have  sown 
wheat  and  reaped  thorns;  they  have  made  themselves  sick 
without  profit.  .  .  .  Thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  all 
my  evil  neighbours  who  break  in  upon  my  inheritance 
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which  I  have  bestowed  upon  my  people  Israel,  Behold  I 
will  teai?  them  up  from  off  their  laud,  and  the  house  of 
Judah  I  will  tear  up  from  their  midst "  (xii,  7-14). 

§  1141,  An  episode  of  the  invasion  and  the  blockade 
of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Jer^  xxxv.,  furnished  the 
prophet  with  a  rare  text  for  a  new  discourse.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  because  it  suggests  to  us  the  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  Israel  during  such  times  of  peril  and  dread. 
A  band  of  Rechabites,  to  save  their  lives  from  the  Chal« 
dsean  and  Aramsean  soldiery,  had  given  up  their  wonted 
life  in  tents  and  taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  They  were  but  one  of  many  little  communitieel 
whose  pasture*Iands  and  open  fields  were  shorn  by  the 
razor  that  had  been  brought  from  over  the  River  to  make 
smooth  and  bare  the  land  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  vii«  20)^ 
Jeremiah  had  lived  over  in  imagination  the  horrors  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  his 
GouAtry,  He  now  made  a  praetical  use  of  this  case  of  the 
fugitive  Rechabites.  Permitted  once  more  to  go  "  in.  and 
outr"  among  the  people,  he  at  the  divine  command  invited 
the  heads  of  this  pastoral  tribe  into  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  court  of  the  temple,  where  the  sacrificial  feasts  were 
wont  to  be  held  (xxxv.  3,4).  There  he  set  bowls  of  wine 
befote  them>and  bade  them  drink  (v.  5.).  They  refused 
to  imbibe  on  principle,  though,  as  the  names  of  the  leaders 
imply  (v.  Z\  they,  with  their  ancestor,  Jonadab,  wer^ 
adherents  of  Jehovah,  of  whose  service  wine  was  the  chief 
libation.  The  ancestral  prohibition  (§  416);,  along  with 
the  custom  of  their  tribe,  was  enough  to  keep  th^n.  fi,rm 
against  all  solicitation  (vs.  6-11). 

§  1142,  Jereimiah  then  came  out  to  the  open  court) 
where  the  people  were  assembled  for  Worship  and  Baerl* 
fice,  and  g^ve  them  a  notable  sermon  (vs.  12-17).  The 
Rechabites  had  obeyed  their  father  in  this  matter,  because 
they  held  his  commtod  to  be  sacred.  The  people  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  had  disobeyed  Jehovah's  revealed 
will*     This  was  im  affair  of  outward  observance;   the 
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other  a  concern  of  heart  and  soul  and  life.  The  one 
was  an  injunction  deliyered  but  once,  and  that  long  ago ; 
the  other  a  charge  reiterated  perpetually  by  Jehovah's 
messengers  sent  to  them  for  that  very  purpose.  Both 
parties  were  sincere  in  their  professions  of  attachment  to 
their  respective  patrons  and  lawgivers.  To  which  must 
the  praise  of  obedience  be  awarded  ?  The  lesson  is  an 
obvious  one  to  us.  But  we  must  not  think  that  his  audi- 
tors were  conscience-stricken  and  abashed.  They  most 
probably  thought  that  what  he  said  was  clever  and  strik- 
ing ;  but  they  also  had  abundant  precedent  for  the  way 
in  which  they  honoured  Jehovah,  of  whose  worship  this 
unfashionable  prophet  seemed  to  have  such  a  narrow  con- 
ception. The  armies  of  Nebuchadrezzar  marching  to 
Jerusalem  gave,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  stronger  support 
to  the  prophet's  appeals  than  did  the  case  of  these  eccen- 
tric and  outlandish  ascetics.  Yet  the  men  of  the  tent  oc- 
cupied a  moral  position  far  superior  to  that  of  the  more 
privileged  men  of  the  city.  They  stood  for  a  principle 
held  consistently  for  hundreds  of  years  (see  §  416).  And 
it  had  been  their  salvation  morally  as  well  as  physically. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  ^' first  commandment  with 
promise  "  (Ex.  xx.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  2  f .). 

§  1143.  We  pass  now  to  Jehoiachin,  the  ill-fated  son 
of  an  ill-fated  father.  For  one  whose  reign  was  so  short 
he  furnished  much  matter  for  prophecy.  ^But  the  brief 
term  of  this  boy-king  was  the  most  fateful  yet  known  to 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  His  fate  deeply  impressed  Jere- 
miah who  witnessed  his  banishment,  and  Ezekiel  who 
shared  it.  The  retrospective  lament  of  the  latter  (Ezek. 
xix.  &-9)  is  a  poetical  embellishment  of  the  king's  fierce 
defiance  of  the  Chaldaan  and  of  the  manner  of  his  surren- 
der and  deportation,  and  thereby  he  also  typifies  the  for- 
tunes of  all  the  latest  kings  of  Israel.  To  Jeremiah,  already 
committed  to  the  task  of  prophet  and  censor  of  an  expiring 
monarchy,  the  events  of  these  three  months  were  of  more 
direct  and  practical  interest.     Israel  was  rapidly  nearing 
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its  doom.  Striking  figures  (Jer.  xiii.  1-14)  set  forth 
Jehovah's  rejection  of  his  people  and  their  folly  and 
pride,  the  prelude  to  their  utter  destruction.  Then  comes 
a  passage  of  wondrous  power  and  beauty  (vs.  15-17): 
"Hear  ye  and  give  heed;  be  not  haughty,  for  Jehovah 
hath  spoken.  Give  honour  to  Jehovah  your  God,  before 
He  brings  on  the  darkness  and  before  your  feet  stumble 
upon  the  murky  hills.  And  ye  shall  look  for  light,  and 
He  shall  make  it  deep  darkness  and  change  it  to  thickest 
gloom.  And  if  ye  will  not  hear,  ray  soul  shall  weep  in 
secret  for  your  pride;  and  my  eyes  shall  weep  bitterly 
and  run  down  with  tears  because  the  flock  of  Jehovah  is 
carried  away  captive.''  This  last  pathetic  warning  ad* 
dressed  to  Jerusalem  is  the  prelude  to  an  elaborate  elegy  ^ 
(vs.  18-25).  It  first  commemorates  the  hapless  Jehoia«* 
chin  and  the  queen-mother :  — 

''  Say  to  the  king  and  the  queen-mother 
Take  a  lowly  seat, 
For  there  has  fallen  from  your  heads 
Your  diadem  of  beauty." 

Then  it  turns  to  the  cities  of  Judah  and  especially  the 
terror-stricken  capital,  bewailing  their  misery  and  tracing 
it  to  its  cause. 

§  1144.  What  Jeremiah  further  says  about  Jehoiachin 
seems  to  be  partly  a  reminiscence  and  partly  an  after- 
thought written  down  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxii. 
20-30).  In  it,  as  in  ch.  xiii.,  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  with 
its  cedar-built  palaces  —  compared  to  an  eagle  whose  nest 
is  in  Lebanon — is  closely  linked  with  that  of  the  youthful 
king.  The  language  employed  is  strangely  harsh  and 
pitiless.     ^'As  I  live,"  saith  Jehovah,  'Hhough  Coniah, 

1  See  Comill,  Text  of  Jeremiah,  p.  16  f.,  for  the  arrangement  in  elegiae 
'*  metre."  The  unpoetical  vs.  26  and  27  make  a  kime  and  impotent 
eonelusion  to  this  nohle  discourse.  Much  better  would  it  be  to  regard 
them  as  a  later  addition  by  a  writer  ignorant  of  the  elegiac  measuze. 
Verse  26  is  merely  a  prosaic  repetition  of  y.  22  &,  and  y.  27  is  a  brief 
cento  of  tome  of  the  hanher  of  Jeremiah's  acouBations. 
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the  son  of  Jehoiakjju,  king  of  Judah,  w«re  the  signet^riug 
upon  my  right  haud,  surely  I  would  tear  him  away  froxa 
it.  And  I  will  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  aeek 
thy  life  and  whom  thou  dost  dread,  into  the  hand  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king  of  Babylon,  and  into  th^  hand  of  the 
ChaldaBans.  And  I  shall  hurl  thee  away,  and  thy  mother 
that  bore  thee,  into  another  land,  where  ye  were  not  borm 
and  thei^e  shall  ye  die.  ...  Is  this  man  Coniah  a  de« 
spised  broken  thing,  or  a  vessel  for  which  no  one  carea? 
Why  have  they  been  hurled  away  and  oast  into  a  land 
whioh  they  know  not?" 

§  1146.  One  would  have  expected  some  pity  or  sym- 
pathy for  this  luckless  youth  called  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  a  post  of  terrible  responsibility,  danger,  and  difiioulty. 
His  case  was  altogether  different  from  tliat  of  his  father« 
The  perilous  insurrection  against  Babylon  had  beefn  .under* 
taken  by  Jehoiakim,  who  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  son. 
That  Jehoiachin  failed  to  send  liis  submiBsion  till  the  city 
was  besieged  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  same  coun- 
sellors who  had  encouraged  his  father  to  hopeless  rebel- 
lion. What  could  this  boy  have  done  to  draw  down  npojx 
him  such  an  explosion  of  indignation  and  scorn?  tt  is 
diflBcult  to  believe  that  this  discourse  was  ever  actually 
delivered  to  or  at  the  distracted  and  helpless  young  king 
whose  misfortunes  were,  for  all  that  the  record  shows,  as 
great  as  his  offences.  Apart  from  the  Hyberbole  that 
marks  Hebrew  and  especially  prophetic  rhetoric,  we  have 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  assumptions  which 
touch  the  very  nature  and  inner  process  of  prophecy.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  almost 
exclusively  regard  suffering  as  the  direct  punLshmeiit  of 
sin  (§  1107).  Compassion  was  not  always  withheld  from 
the  sufferer  (see  e.g.  xxii.  10),  but  he  was  held  to  be 
^^  stricken,  smitten  of  Ood,  and  afSicted,"  and  th&refore 
"he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men"  (Tsa.  liii.  8  f.). 
There  were  many  who  went  into  captivity  with  Jehoiachin 
whose  guilt  was  greater  tbaa  his ;  but^  it  is  th^Jhead  of 
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the  state  that  bears  the  brunt  of  the  pbpular  natioriar 
oalamitj^  as  in  a  thundei^storm  the  lightning  strikes  the 
loftiest  stimmit.  Yet  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  in 
the  eternal  reckoning*  of  the  good  and  ill  of  human  fates ; 
and  if  we  knew  all^  we  should  doubtless  see  that  besides 
the  amelioration  of  his  lot  in  exile  (§  1147)  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  Jehoiachin's  imprisonment  brought  at  least 
a  vicarious  blessing  to  his  repentant  fellow-exiles. 

§  1146.  But  there  is,  besides,  another  view  of  the  ap- 
parently unfeeling  language  used  of  Jehoiachin.  In  the 
prophetic  literature  we  must  perpetually  be  on  the  watch 
for  rhetorical  colouring  and  figurative  speech  when  the 
terms  employed  would  scarcely  suggest  the  peculiarity  to 
a  modern  Occidental  reader.  We  are  familiar  (§  870) 
with  the  habit  of  the  prophets  of  putting  a  part  for  the 
whole,  so  that  a  few  leading  traits  of  character  are  made 
to  stand  for  the  total  personality.  We  are  therefore  not 
ready  to  make  an  exhaustive  estimate  of  Jehoiachin  on 
the  basis  of  the  selective  and  therefore  one-sided  rhetoric 
of  the  extant  prophecies.  But  what  is  equally  important 
though  less  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the  prophets  in  their 
interpretation  of  events  represent  as  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  divine  agency  those  ordinary  events  of  human  life 
and  fortune  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  so- 
called  second  causes.  As  there  was  to  the  Semitic  mind 
but  one  great  and  only  cause,  his  action  is  set  forth  as 
involved  in  all  human  experience.  Thus  here  the  details 
of  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin  are  rendered,  so  to  speak,  into 
their  equivalent  of  divine  moral  causation.  A  twofold 
literary  phenomenon  is  thus  presented.  Evil  brings  the 
result  of  sin  ;  the  evils  of  Jehoiachin's  lot  appear  in  the 
guise  of  his  sins.  And  Jehovah,  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
is  described  as  carrying  out  his  own  moral  laws  in  the 
dethronement  and  banishment  of  the  king. 

§  1147.  But  to  prove  that  this  outburst  with  regard 
to  Jehoiachin  was  mainly  subjective  we  have  something 
better  than  deductive  argument.     The  case  of  the  exiled 
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king  was  not  in  all  respects  so  liard  as  is  here  prognosti- 
cated. The  concluding  verse  runs  (xxii.  80)  :  "  Write  ye 
down  this  man  childless ;  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper 
in  his  days;  for  none  of  his  seed 'shall  sit  in  prosperity 
on  the  throne  of  David,  or  rule  any  more  my  people 
Israel/'  But,  according  to  1  Chr.  iii.  17  fF.,  Jehoiachin 
had  several  sons  in  captivity  (cf .  §  1081),  and  Zerubbabel, 
the  hero  of  the  Return,  was  his  grandson.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogy  of  Matt.  i.  12  ff.,  he  thus  be- 
came an  ancestor  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII 

JVBEMIAH  AND  JODAH'S  LAST  PBOBATIOK 

§  1148.  Our  narrative  of  the  later  history  of  Israel, 
and  our  review  of  the  story  in  the  light  of  prophetical 
comment)  have  brought  us  to  the  first  great  captivity  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Upon  the  throne  left  vacant  by 
the  banishment  of  Jehoiachin,  his  uncle  Mattaniah  Q^  Gift 
of  Jehovah  '*),  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  was  placed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  his  name  being  changed  to  Zedekiah 
("  My  Righteousness  is  Jehovah")  to  indicate  the  change 
of  relation  (cf.  §  1040).  This  new  epithet  possibly  had 
reference  to  the  solemn  oath  which  he  took  before  his  own 
God  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Ez.  xvii.  18  ff.)  to  be  a  faithful 
vassal  to  the  Chaldaean  king.  His  reign  was  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  in  the  annals  of  royalty.  His  evil  fate 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  his  unhappy  circumstances, 
and  in  some  degree  also  to  his  own  folly  and  weakness. 
From  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  get 
but  little  actual  knowledge  of  the  earlier  and  longer  part 
of  his  reign.  We  are  therefore  the  more  indebted  to  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  for  information  which  to 
some  extent  supplies  the  want.  Indeed,  so  large  a  part 
does  prophecy  play  in  the  subsequent  history  till  the  close 
of  the  Exile,  that  it  naturally  weaves  itself  into  our  narrsr 
tive  as  one  of  the  elements  of  a  single  story. 

§  1149,  The  prominence  of  these  two  great  prophets, 
the  one  in  Jerusalem  and  the  other  among  the  exiles  in 
Babylon  (§  1174  flf.),  is  suggestive  of  the  changes  that  came 
with  the  collapse  of  the  kingdom.      Jeremiah  was  left 
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behind  by  the  Chaldsean  authorities,  probably  because  he 
might  be  depended  upon  to  exercise  a  conservative  influ- 
ence upon  the  new  and  struggling  administration.  Hence 
he  became  relatively  more  important  in  a  community 
depleted  of  its  strongest  personal  elements.  Again, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  gave  popular  prestige 
for  the  moment  not  merely  Jo  Jiimself,  but  also  to  the 
prophetical  school  or  party  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
Accordingly,  his  oracular  utterances  wef e  l^tened  to  for 
a  time  with  deference,  if  not  with  approval,  and,  though 
fixMkUy  Opposed  even  with  violence,  he  was  henceforth 
more  i^uxe  of  hizoaelf  and  moved  «among  the  higher  ciroles 
of  his  people  with  less  apprehenaioa.  Moreover,  Zedekiah 
and  his  immediate  surrounding  were  quite  different  in 
obaraoter  from  tbe  king  aad  nobles  who  had  silenced  Jere- 
miali.  Zedekiah,  naturally  selfniisiaiistful,  was  little 
likely  to  be  overbearing  and  iutolenmfc  with  the  bnrden 
upo^  bim  of  a  fallen  cause  and  dilapidated  kingdom. 
Thus  we  never  find  him  personally  resentful  toward 
Jeremiah,  though  ao  often  upbraided  and  condemced  by 
t^  plain-spoken  prophet. 

§  1150,  These  conditions  ptovided  Jeremiah  with  a 
motive  to  active  work  such  a$  had  hitherto  been  denied  to 
Ixim,  The  revolution  thus  marks  an  epoch  in  his  public 
life,  in  his  personal  experience,  and  in  his  liteiary  career. 
In  a  man  of  his  brooding  introspective  disposition,  and 
yet  of  ardent  impulde>  intense  action  is  needed  to  bring 
out  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  nature,  qb  the  lark 
oadinot  sing  until  it  flutters  its  wings  and  rises  above 
the  earth  where  it  ie  wont  to  neatle.  One  remarkable 
lesuLt  of  his  unimpeded  energy  is  seen  in  the  absence  of 
querulousness  and  self-distrust  in  all  the  later  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  period  of 
Jebpiakim.^ 

1  iTie  perception  of  this  fact  might  perhaps  have  prevented  ComiU 
from  assigning  Jer.  rz.  7-18  to  the  period  of  Z^eltiah  ;  see  bis  Text  of 
the  £o0k  of  Jereniahr  p.  2S, 
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§  1151.  Of  Zedekiah,  the  other  outstanding  figure  in 
Jerasalem,  oqe  could  wish  to  saj  something  moTe  favour-^ 
able,  than  that  he  was  lenient  and  forbearing  toward  the 
Bi/dtn  and  unbending  pi>ophet  of  Jehoyah.  But  it  is  im-« 
possible  for  the  impartial  historian  to  set  down  mueh  in 
his  praise.  He  was  but  twenty*one  when  he  came  to  the 
ihrone,  and  he  had  to  rule  a  set  of  poverty-stricken,  shifts 
less  people,  headed  by  turbulent,  intriguing  princes  and 
nebles.  Thus  he  had  a  task  of  almost  insuperable  diffi-^ 
culty  to  fulfil,  and  his  failure  does  not  of  itself  deserve 
cOTidemnatioti.  But  he  was  no  ruler  of  men.  Perhaps  he 
assumed  the  throne  unwillingly.  At  any  rate,  he  never 
played  the  king,  and  at  critical  times  admitted  to  his  own 
courtiers  their  superior  power  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  He  was 
n6t  petulant  or  headstrong,  like  Jehoiakim,  but  rather 
titeid  and  vacillating.  With  good  intentions,  he  yet 
failed  signally  in  two  capital  affairs  of  state.  Though 
accessible  to  the  prophetic  word  he  tolerated  all  sorts  of 
abuses  in  the  public  services  of  religion,  even  to  the  gross- 
est idolatry  (§  1165,  1183  ff.).  Again,  as  a  sworn  vassal 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  it  was  his  plain  interest,  as  well  as  his 
duty  to  his  declining  kingdom  and  war-cursed  people,  to 
remain  the  f  nend  and  confidant  of  the  great  Chaldaaan.  Yet 
he  allowed  himself  to  drift  away  from  his  allegiance  and 
to  make  a  league  with  foreign  conspirators  whose  alliance 
had  been  for  five  generations  the  snare  and  bane  of  Israel. 

§  1152.  And  what  of  the  people  whom  the  unhappy 
young  king  was  called  to  govern  ?  To  understand  their 
condition  we  must  look  at  the  character  and  results  of 
the  Chaldsean  invasion.  Ordinarily,  under  the  original 
Assyi*ian  regime,  deportation  was  accompanied  by  the 
total  subversion  of  the  state  (§  288  f.).  In  such  a  case 
the  suzerain  became  the  actual  ruler,  entered  into  pos-^ 
session  of  the  forfeited  territory,  and  administered  it 
directly  through  his  oflBcers.  Though  Nebuchadrezasar  did 
not  deal  with  Judah  in  this  fashion,  he  made  no  pro* 
vision  for  the  rehabilitation  of   the  prostrate  kingdom4 
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After  the  terrible  chastisemeilt  it  was  left  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  the  luckless  remnant  of  the  population  were 
an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  head  of  the  empire  only  in 
eonnection  with  their  payment  of  tribute.  Hence,  after 
the  selection  and  deportation  of  the  captives  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Chaldsaan  government  ceased  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  Its  duties  to  the  rebel  state  ended  with  call- 
ing off  the  auxiliary  bands  of  marauders  (§  1078)  axid 
withdrawing  the  imperial  army  of  occupation.  There 
was,  appa1:«ntly,  even  no  resident  agent  to  look  after  the 
revenue  or  to  report  to  the  court  at  Babylon  matters  that 
touched  the  welfare  of  the  empire  (cf.  Ez,  xvii«  18  f., 
§  1156). 

§  1158.  The  matters  of  most  pressing  concern  to 
the  remaining  Judaites  were  the  readjustment  of  private 
property  and  the  raising  of  the  tribute.  The  former 
process  must  have  amounted  to  a  complete  social  revolu- 
tion, since,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  officials, 
only  the  poorest  of  the  people  were  left  behind.  The 
details  of  the  new  allotment  we  do  not  know.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  many  bondmen  and  debtors  would  be 
freed,  and  that  in  the  redistribution  many  fortunes  would 
go  to  unworthy  proprietors.  In  the  scramble  for  wealth 
the  deserving  would  often  be  thrust  aside,  and  enmities 
created  without  number,  which  would  continue  to  increase 
the  social  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  revolution. 
All  this  would  happen  in  spite  of  the  best  attempts  of  the 
king^s  officera  to  do  justice.  There  is  one  circumstance, 
however,  which  must  have  lessened  the  chances  of  a 
wholesale  sequestration  of  property.  Ezekiel,  writing  in 
the  ninth  year  of  this  captivity  (ch.  xxiv.  21),  speaks  of 
the  fate  of  sons  and  daughters  left  behind  in  the  home- 
land. When  such  were  found  their  claims  to  the  ancestral 
property  were  doubtless  respected.  Besides,  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  exiles  would  often  be  appointed  trustees 
for  the  absentees  or  agents  for  the  sale  of  theix  estates* 
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§  1154.  The  payment  of  the  tribute  was  of  most  per- 
manent practical  concern  to  king  and  people.  As  it  was 
to  be  sent  yeaxlj  to  Babylon,  the  question  of  ways  and 
means  became  at  once  a  matter  of  urgency.  A  more 
embarrassing  situation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  created  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
were  looked  to  as  tax-payers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unused  to  the  duties  of  freeholders  and  must  have  grudged 
every  shekel  which  they  were  forced  to  give.  At  best, 
the  raising  of  the  first  year's  contribution  was  a  terrible 
drain  upon  the  impoverished  and  newly  enfranchised 
classes  of  the  community.  If  a  strong  man  had  been  at 
the  bead  of  affairs,  — to  use  the  phrase  of  Ezekiel  (xxii. 
80;  cf.  xiii.  10  ff.),  one  who  would  repair  the  wall  and 
stand  in  the  breach  on  behalf  of  the  people,  —  or  if  there 
had  been  patriotic  counsellors  in  the  cabinet,  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  a  working  fiscal  system  might  have  been 
established.  But  all  that  we  can  learn  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  government  goes  to  show  that  with  the  passing  of 
the  years  of  Zedekiah's  reign  the  rulers  became  less  able 
to  cope  with  their  difficulties.  Thus,  the  dreadful  alter- 
native of  rebellion,  perhaps  urged  upon  them  at  first 
against  their  will,  became  ever  more  welcome  to  them 
as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  The  complications  were 
added  to  by  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  surround- 
ing peoples,  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites, 
Philistines  of  one  city  or  another.  All  of  these  were 
communities  of  little  wealth  .or  responsibility,  and  of 
slight  financial  importance  to  the  common  suzerain.  But 
we  know  that  some  of  them  greatly  troubled  the  Judaites  ' 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3)  by  their  seditious  intrigues.  It  was 
natural  that  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  thinking  of  the 
lighter  burdens  of  their  neighbours,  would  find  in  the 
contrast  to  their  own  grievous  imposts  an  additi(mal 
motive  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Babylon. 

§  1155.     Besides  the  social  troubles  and  the   money 
question,  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  was  an 
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additional  element  of  disorder  and  discontent.  The 
stereotyped  phrase  of  2  K.  xxiv.  19  declares  that  Zede- 
kiah  ^^  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  aoodrding  to  all 
that  Jehoiakim  had  done/'  Under  his  regime  the  popu- 
lar religion  was  still  of  that  merely  conventional  kind 
which  tolerated  any  traditional  mode  of  worship,  any 
Canaanitish  or  Babylonian  cult,  as  of  equal  ceremonial 
value  with  the  direct  and  exclusive  service  of  Jehovah. 
It,  indeed,  often  combined  the  one  with  the  other,  or  even 
sometimes  gave  the  preference  to  foreig^n  abominations. 
And  yet  to  the  opponents  of  the  school  of  Jeremiah, 
whether  of  high  or  of  low  degree^  Jehovah  was  still  the 
supreme  deity,  and  the  ascertainment  of  his  willwas  the 
great  business  of  prophecy.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  tlie  practice  of  the  grossest  and  most  grotesque 
usages  of  heathenism  (Ezek.  viii. ;  §  1182  ff.)  on  the 
part  of  representative  men ;  and  on  the  other  the  defiant 
assertion  of  a  rival  prophet,  their  oi*acle  and  champion, 
that  he  knew  the  mind  of  Jehovah  better  than  did  Jere* 
miah  himself  (Jer.  xxviii.  1  ff.). 

§  1156.  Such  worship  of  Jehovah  expressed  itself  some« 
what  in  this  fashion :  '^  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  nation. 
He  cannot  abandon  his  people  utterly  or  finally.  It  is 
true,  he  has  permitted  a  calamity  to  fall  upon  us.  But  it 
is  not  so  great  as  we  thought  it  art  first.  We  are  sttll 
a  people.  Like  other  nations  in  our  position  we  were 
not  entirely  subverted,  and  that  meddlesome  Jeremiah 
only  guessed  half  of  the  truth  after  all.  We  are  still  the 
most  important  nation  of  the  whole  coast-land.  Other 
peoples  are  coming  to  us  for  countenance  and  support 
(cf.  Jer.  xxvii.  8).  Our  brethren  in  exile  are  not  dis* 
persed  among  the  nations,  and  they  will  soon  return  to 
our  side  (cf.  Jer.  xxviii.  4).  Our  preservation  is  a  proof 
that  Jehovah  intends  us  to  beat  down  our  enemies. 
Babylon  will  oome  to  an  end  like  Nineveh,  and  the 
house  of  David  shall  be  established  for  even"  Thus 
was  the  phantom  of  independence 'pursued  till  the  very 
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totm  and  substauoe  of  national  existence  were  loat.  Ac<- 
cording  to  Ezekiel  (xvii.  13  f.)  *Hhe  king  of  B^bylpn 
took  away  the  mighty  of  the  land)  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  made  bieuse,  .that  it  might  not  lift  itself  up,  but  that  by 
keeping  hia  tx)venant  it  might  endure."  He  did  uot  know 
the  capaeityt  of  resistance  and  self-assertion  left  in  the 
little  kingdom  —  the  fermenting  spirit  that  lingered  in 
the  v^ry  dregs  of  the  wine  bottle  which  he  had  decanted.^ 
§  1157.  Already,  early  in  the  fourth  year  (594  B.G,X 
the  people  seemed  ripe  for  revolt.  '  At  least,  the  discon- 
tented communities  round  about  hoped  to  bring  them  to 
6pezi  insurrection  (§  1154).  A  combined  embassy,  with 
this  end  in  view,  was  sent  from  the  kings  of  £dom» 
Ammon,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  f.). 
Their  arrival  brought  into  sharper  antagonism  the  revo- 
lutionary and  the  conservative  elements  in  the  state. 
The  professed  prophets  of  Jehovah,  looked  up  to  by 
both  parties  (§  H55),  were  now  in  greater  vogue  and 
estimation  than  they  had  been  since  the  days  of  Josiah. 
They  had  the  ear  of  king,  court,  and  people.  Jeremiah 
appears  to  have  taken  the  initiative  (xxvii.  5-22).  He 
addressed  a  message  to  the  intriguing  kings  through  the 
ambassadors,  to  the  effect  that  Jehovah,  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  earth,  had  given  the  whole  known  world  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  his  "ser- 
vant "  (cf.  Jer,  XXV.  9  and  §  1115) ;  that  the  nation  which 
Would  not  submit  to  him  should  be  punished  with  the 
sword  and  famine  and  pestilence;  that  the  prophets, 
diviners,  dreamers,  soothsayers,  and  sorcerers,  who  had 
advised  them  to  revolt,  had  merely  uttered  falsehoods. 
To  Zedekiah  also  the  word  was  sent,  that  he  and  his 
people  should  "bring  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the 

king  of  Babylon  and  live,"  that  they  must  turn  a  deaf 

»i»»«  ■■  ■■■  ..  ..         .. 

^  I  use  the. phrase  of  Jer.  xlviii.  11  and  of  Charles  Heade,  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  cli.  xxxlii,  where  the  preat  dramatist  suggests  the  hoiTon 
of  deportation  by  making  us  see  and  feel  bow  gad  a  thing  it  is  eten  on  the 
smallest  scale  and  in  the  least  ctiaUreosuig  form. 
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ear  to  the  prophets  who  were  advising  insurrection.  An 
appeal  was  also  made  to  the  national  pride  in  the  temple 
and  its  appointments.  The  priests  were  addi'essed,  per- 
haps for  the  first  and  only  time  (xxvii.  16),  and  were  told 
that  in  case  of  a  revolt  the  sacred  vessels  still  remaining 
from  the  calamity  of  Jehoiachin  would  be  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  whereas  the  opposing  prophets  had  actually 
declared  that  those  already  deported  would  soon  be  re-» 
stored. 

§  1168.  Provoked  by  these  utterances,  with  their  pun- 
gent rhetoric,  the  official  rivals  of  Jeremiah  at  once  took 
up  the  public  challenge.  A  dramatic  scene  was  enacted 
when  a  certain  leader  among  them,  from  the  priestly  city 
of  Gibeon  (cf.  Josh.  xxi.  18,  17),  Hananiah  by  name,  him* 
self  also  perhaps  a  priest,  confronted  Jeremiah  in  the  temple 
in  the  presence  of  the  priests  and  the  worshippers.  Jere- 
miah, to  make  his  message  more  impressive,  had  illus- 
trated his  references  to  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadrezzar  by 
wearing  in  public  a  wooden  yoke  upon  bis  own  shoulders. 
His  antagonist,  full  of  the  schemes  for  revolt  to  which 
he  was  a  party,  and  pressing  for  speedy  action,  boldly 
declared,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel,  that  the  yoke  of  Babylon  would  be  broken  within 
two  full  years,  that  the  vessels  of  the  teral^le  and  Jehoia- 
chin himself  would  be  restored  to  Jerusalem  along  with 
all  his  fellow-captives  (Jer.  xxviii.  1—4).  This  was  a 
much  more  satisfactory  announcement  than  any  which 
Jeremiah  could  make.  It  suited  the  popular  mood  and 
temper  exactly,  and  must  have  made  a  hero  of  Hananiah 
on  the  instant.  Besides,  it  had  the  merit  of  explicitness, 
and  a  reasonably  brief  time  limit  was  set  as  a  test  of  its 
verity.  The  main  objection  to  it  was  that  to  have  the 
test  applied  would  involve  the  experiment  of  a  rebellion 
against  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world,  which 
had  already  brought  Jerusalem  and.  its  beloved  temple  to 
the  verge  of  destruction,  and  had  only  given  them  a  par- 
tial respite  by  exceptional  clemency. 
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§  1159.  To  offset  this  seductive  promise,  Jeremiah 
eould  only  express  his  sympathy  with  the  patriotic  desire 
for  the  return  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  captives,  but 
he  added  the  warning  to  Hananiah  that  just  as  in  the 
former  days,  the  surest  test  of  a  prophet's  divine  commis- 
sion is  the  fulfilment  of  his  specific  predictions  (vs.  6-9). 
This  was  virtually  an  assertion  by  Jeremiah  of  his  own 
superior  credentials  and  authority,  which  could  not  be  put 
down  by  a  counterclaim  on  the  part  of  his  rival.  Hana- 
niah then  resorted  to  something  more  spectacular  and 
impressive.  He  took  the  bar  of  the  yoke  that  was  on  the 
neck  of  Jeremiah  and  broke  it  before  the  people,  saying, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  ^^  Even  so  will  I  bi'eak  the  yoke 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  within  two  full 
years,  from  off  the  neck  of  all  the  nations."  As  there 
was  nothing  more  that  could  be  well  said  or  done,  Jere- 
miah went  his  way  ^  (vs.  10, 11).  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  A  revelation  came  to  Jere- 
miah soon  thereafter,  that  the  yoke  of  wood  should  become 
a  yoke  of  iron,^  for  Jehovah  had  put  yokes  of  iron  upon 
the  necks  of  all  the  nations  so  that  they  might  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon.  He  addressed  Hananiah  as  follows: 
**Hear  now,  Hananiah,  Jehovah  hath  not  sent  thee,  but 
thou  makest  this  people  trust  in  falsehoods.  Therefore 
thus  saith  Jehovah,  ^Behold  I  will  send  thee  away  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth;  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  for  thou 

I  Comill'8  UBual  sagacity  fails  him  in  rejecting  the  last  sentence  of 
y.  11,  which  stands  in  the  Sept.  and  all  the  other  yersions.  He  says  '^  it 
would  be  utter  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the  prophet,  after  this  action, 
goes  quietly  home  and  does  not  speak  what  foUows  till  seyeral  days  haye 
passed'*  {Text  of  Jeremiah,  p.  71).  But  there  is  no  indication  that  sey- 
eral days  passed  between  the  two  encounters.  On  the  contrary,  the 
language  of  y.  12  implies,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  that  the  second 
interview  followed  yery  close  upon  tiie  first  Most  probably  it  occurred 
the  yery  same  day,  while  the  people  were  still  discussing  the  question  of 
the  hoar ;  and  Hananiah  may  have  remained  to  make  the  most  of  the 
impreflBion  already  excited. 

3  In  xxviii.  13,  for  **  thou  shalt  make,"  read,  according  to  the  Sept, 
•'I  win  make." 
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hast  spoken  sedition  against  Jehovah. '  **  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Hananiah  died  two  months  after  the  public 
controversy.  Thus  the  victory  remained  finally  with 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  the  greater  resource. 

§  1160.  We  can  hardly  regret  the  issue,  though  wa 
may  recoil  fi*om  the  violent  measures  that  preceded  it. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  the  death  of  Hananiah  wafe 
accelerated  by  remorse  for  evil  deeds.  Professional 
prophet  as  he  was  (§  1066),  he  was  no  conscious  deceiver, 
though  he  was  a  mischievous  fanatic.  The  folly  of  his 
policy  did  not  wholly  consist  in  its  short-sighted  ignoring 
of  the  logic  of  events.  The  fact  that  he  had  the  evil 
elements  in  the  state  at  his  back  should  have  made  him 
hesitate  about  promoting  their  designs.  Doubtless  many 
plausible  reasons  suggested  themselves  to  him  in  justifi* 
cation  of  his  course  (cf.  §  1164),  At  bottom  his  error 
was  the  still  very  common  cue  of  imagining  that  true 
patriotism  demands  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke^  at  any 
moral  or  material  cost.  He  stood  rather  for  Jehovah  king 
of  Zion  than  for  Jehovah  king  of  righteousness ;  and  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  stern  exigencies  of  the  oonfliot 
that  was  waged  upon  that  issue.' 

§  1161.  The  advocates  of  rebellion  now  ceased  their 
agitation  for  a  time,  partly,  we  may  assume,  on  account  of 
the  signal  triumph  of  Jeremiah.  The  death  of  Hananiah 
gave  him  a  momentary  ascendency  in  Jerusalem,  and  he 
used  his  advantage  to  the  full.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
we  have  to  assign  the  remarkable  series  of  discourses  con- 
tained in  chs.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  of  his  book*  The  remimii* 
cences  of  the  earlier  reigns  (xxii.  10-80)  we  have  already 
dealt  with  (§  1039,  1122,  1144).  They  were  intended  to 
point  a  moral  for  Zedekiah,  who  is  adjured  (xxii.  1-9)  to 
execute  justice  and  righteousness,  and  deliver  the  wronged 

1  The  case  of  HaiiAniali  Is  well  treated  by  Bennett;,  Thk  Book  cf  Jer^ 
miah,  xxi.-lii.,  p.  116  £F.  His  conflict  with  Jeretniah  Is  disoansd  by 
Professor  KOnig,  of  Hostock  (now  of  Bonn),  in  Che  Sunday  Sohd&l  Times, 
Nov.  26,  1898,  not  quite  Impartially. 
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from  the  h&ad  of  the  oppressor.  If  this  saying  counsel 
were  heeded,  even  his  own  tottering  throne  would  be  made 
perpetual ;  but  if  not,  the  royal  house  should  become  a 
desolation.  ^^  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Thou  art  Gilead 
to  tne  tod  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  yet  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  wilderness  and  cities  uninhabited."  Then  the  rulers  of 
the  people  generally  are  addressed  by  Jehovah  under  the 
name  of  ^  the  shepherds  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep 
of  my  pasture"  (xxiii.  1-4) ♦  In  contrast  to  these  recre- 
ants and  the  unworthy  kings  just  characterized,  the  great 
declaration  is  made  :  ^^  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith 
Jehovah,  when  I  wfll  raise  up  to  David  a  righteous  scion, 
and  he  shall  reign  as  king  and  deal  wisely;  and  shall  die 
justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land  .  .  •  and  thi^  is 
the  name  wherewith  he  shall  be  called,  ^Jehovah  is  our 
Righteousness'  "^ (xxiii,  5,6).  To  this  is  appended  the 
magnificent  conception  so  characteristic  of  Jeremiah,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  even  the  deliverance  from 
Bgypt  should  be  held  as  insignificant  compared  with  the 
restoration  of  the  exiles  from  all  their  places  of  captivity 
(xxiii*  7,  8  ;  cf.  xvi.  14  f.). 

§  1162.  But  it  is  to  ^^the  prophets"  that  Jeremiah 
mainly  devoted  himself  during  this  crisis.  This  was  the 
opportunity  of  his  life  to  deal  with  his  rivals  on  equal 
terms.  He  had  before  said  many  bitter  words  and  made 
many  complaints  against  them ;  now  he  arraigns  them 
formally,  on  well*Gonsidered  grounds*  Some  of  the  main 
points  in  the  indictment  are  these:  He  declares  that  he  is 
completely  stunned  and  unmanned  because  of  the.awful 
consequences,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  the  wickednesi^ 
of  the  people  to  wliich  they  have  been  instigated  by  priests 
and  prophets,  so  that  the  land  has  been  made  like  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (xxiii.  9-15).  To  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  false  prophets  he  claims  that  the  latter  titter  a 
vision  out  of  their  own  mind,  and  not  the  word  of  Jehovah 

Wi^— ^i— — »— ^^-W  I  ■■  ■■'  ■  ■!  Ill  I 

I  I 

A  With  6?idoa(  xef^reikce  to  the  name  ''  Zedekiab  "  ($  1148).      , . 
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(v.  16 ;  cf.  xiv.  14).  They  also  invariably  promise  good 
fortune  to  the  wicked,  an  impossible  event  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  (vs.  17-20).  Moreover,  if  they  had  been 
in  the  counsel  of  Jehovah,  they  would  have  turned  the 
people  from  their  evil  ways  and  deeds  (vs.  21,  22). 
Jehovah,  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  sees  through  even 
the  most  plausible  delusion  and  exposes  the  pretence  of 
impostors.  They  rely  merely  upon  empty  dreams.  But 
the  true  prophet  receives  and  declares  the  immediate 
word  of  Jehovah.  The  one  is  chafiF ;  the  other  wheat. 
In  contrast  to  the  elusive  and  unsubstantial  dream,  the 
genuine  word  is  ^^  like  a  fire  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaks 
the  rock  in  pieces  "  (vs.  23-29). 

§  1163.  Intense  as  was  Jeremiah's  anxiety  for  the  moral 
betterment  and  political  safety  of  his  fellow*citizens,  he 
was  not  so  preoccupied  as  to  ignore  the  condition  and 
the  fate  of  his  brethren  in  exile.  Indeed,  at  this  very 
moment,  his  mind  was  exercised  about  the  final  fate  not 
only  of  Judah  in  bondage  at  home  and  far  away,  but  also  of 
the  Babylonian  oppressor  whose  fall  was  to  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  his  people  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  12  S, ;  xxvii.  7,  22)* 
Such  is  the  motive  of  his  utterance  made  ^^  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah"  (Jer.  xlix,  84  flf.)  ^  with 
regard  to  the  downfall  of  Elam.  In  this  passage,  the 
impending  subjugation  of  Elam  is  announced.  The  con- 
quering people  are  not  named ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  out  who  they  were.  The  time  limit  is  fixed  by  the 
representation  of  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24  f .)  regarding  Elam  in 
686  B.C.  (xxxii.  17),  according  to  which  that  country 
had  lately  been  crushed  by  a  foreign  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  Elam  had  a  king  of  its  own  in  604  B.C.  (Jer.  xxv.  25). 
The  prophecy  was  presumably  uttered  in  connection  with 
the  military  preparations  that  were  being  made  by  the 

^  The  genaineness  of  this  prophecy  has  been  disputed  by  several  crit- 
ics, e,g.  by  Giesebrecht,  Das  Buck  Jeremia,  p.  246  f.  His  principal  ob- 
jection is  that  **  a  special  oracle  against  Elam  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  is 
very  surprising  in  view  of  the  great  distance  of  Che  ElimlteB  trom  Jadaaa." 
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aggressive  power,  and  which  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  in 
exile  as  well  as  to  other  residents  of  Babylonia.  Accord- 
ingly the  fall  of  Elam  took  place  about  595  b.g*,^  when  it 
became  subject  to  the  little  kingdom  of  Persis.  Thus 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  exile,  links  himself  with  the  earli- 
est of  those  movements  which  finally  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Chaldaoan  power  and  the  liberation  of  his  people 
from  their  captivity  by  Cyrus,  "  king  of  Anshian  "  (Elam), 
"  king  of  Persia,"  and  "  king  of  Babylon  "  (§  1382  £f. ). 

§  1164.  This  was  the  most  wide-reaching  of  the  visions 
of  Jeremiah.  His  thoughts,  which  so  often  crossed  the 
Desert  and  the  River,  lingered  among  the  canals,  the 
pasture-grounds,  and  the  templed  cities  of  Babylonia. 
Many  of  the  companions  of  his  youth  were  there*  There 
were  those  who  had  sheltered  him  from  cruel  wrong  in 
his  lifelong  struggle,  those  by  whom  he  had  once  hoped 
to  save  the  state  of  Israel.  There  were  his  best  pupils 
in  the  school  of  prophecy,  above  all,  the  idealistic,  intrepid 
Ezekiel,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  colony.  There  was  the  better  part  of  Israel  awaiting 
its  purification  and  deliverance.  He  was  also  supported  in 
this  sentimental  regard  for  the  remnant  of  Israel  in  cap«< 
tivity  by  the  close  political  and  civil  relations  maintaiiied 
with  them  from  the  beginning  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 

§  1165.  Captivity  could  not  sever  the  bond  that  united 
the  exiles  with  the  home-land,  because  their  solidarity  was 
not  merely  political  or  social.  The  blow  dealt  by  Nebu-^ 
chadrezzar  to  Judah  was  one  almost  to  the  death;  but 
scarcely  had  it  been  given  when  the  perpetual  paradox  of 
Israel's  vitality  asseited  itself  in  a  new  and  surprising 
form.  The  hope  of  the  ultimate  redemption  of  their 
people  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  faith  of  the  true 
prophets;  and  as  the  prospect  of  a  regeneration  in 
Jehovah's  own  land  grew  faint,  the  assurance  was  more 
and  more  borne  in  upon  them   that  it  would  be  accom- 

1  Cf .  Meyer,  O.A.  I,  §  4d6,  who,  from  the  same  data,  chooses  606  ai 
the  year  of  the  Persian  conquest  of  Blam. 
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plisbed  by  the  disoipline  of  exile.  Thas  what  had  been 
regarded  and  set  forth  as  the  climax  of  all  national  and 
personal  woes  (§  801 ;  cf.  §  1039  and  Deut.  xxviii.  64  CF.) 
came  to  be  viewed  and  dealt  with  as  a  saving  and  puri- 
fying process  of  education.  Hence  an  interest  in  the  ab- 
sentees of  Israel  began  to  be  cherished  by  the  prophets 
I»ropoi*tionate  to  their  despair  of  the  remnant  which  sought 
to  maintain  the  throne  of  David  in  Jerusalem. 

§  1166.  This  new  attitude  of  prophecy  is  vividly  shown 
in  a  ^*  vision  "  of  Jeremiah,  vouchsafed  to  him  apparently 
very  soon  after  the  departure  of  Jehoiachin  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  (Jer.  xxiv.  1  ff.).  Two  baskets  of  figs  placed  as  an 
offering  befoi^  the  temple,  the  one  of  them  having  very 
good  and  the  other  very  bad  fruit,  set  forth  respectively 
the  exiles  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem.^  ,  The  former 
Were  to  be  built  up  and  restored  to  their  homes,  and 
should  return  to  Jehovah  with  their  whole  heart.  The 
latter  were  to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither  among  the 
nations  and  be  consumed  by  the  sword  and  famine  and 
pestilence.  The  central  and  essential  truth  of  this  pre- 
diction is  a  matter  of  history.  With  the  hyperbole  that 
marks  the  representation  the  leaders  of  prophecy  are 
jEamiliar. 

§  1167.  The  first  steps  in  the  struggle  against  the  revo- 
lutionists at  home  had  ended  with  the  death  of  Hananiah 
(§  1159).  The  danger  of  rebellion  had  passed  for  the  time. 
But  a  new  danger  had  been  aroused  by  the  agitation.  The 
embassy  of  the  neighbours  of  Judah  apparently  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  At  any  rate  Zedekiah 
and  the  court  found  it  advisable  to  send  messengers  to 

-        -  -  -. •  —      —  — --  -  ___ 

*  With  them  are  associated  ** those  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(xxiv.  8).  This  division  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel  included  not  only  those 
who  were  carried  away  with  Jehoahaz  (§  1039),  bat  probably  many  fugi- 
tives also,  who  would  attach  themselves  to  the  little  colony  u  to  a 
nucleus.  The  reference  is  instructive^  (1)  as  it  sets  forth  the  dififavour 
with  which  Egypt  was  always  regarded  by  the  prophets ;  (2)  as  it  illus- 
tratfli  Uie  hopeleaBnesa  of  any  sort  of  association  with  *'  Rahab  '*  (Isa. 
XXX.  7)  and  its  futile  intrigues  and  allianoea 
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Babylonia  to  assure  him  of  their  loyalty.^  The  legates 
were  friends  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  8),  one  of  Uiem, 
Elasah,  being  a  brother  of  Ahikam,  and  the  other,  Gema* 
riah,  son  of  Hilkiah  (§  1118).  The  opportunity  was  there* 
fore  seized  by  the  prophet  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  leaders 
of  the  colony. 

§  1168.  This  letter  with  its  appendix  is-  Jeremiah's 
chief  contribution  to  the  history  of  Israel  in  E/xile.  Fol* 
lowing  up  the  motive  of  the  vision  of  the  figs  (§  1166) 
Jeremiah  seeks  to  counteract  the  efiEorts  of  those  prophets 
who  were  trying  to  persuade  the  exiles  that  they  were 
soon  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  He  urges  them  to  make 
themselves  at  home  in  Babylonia,  to  build  houses,  plant 
gardens,  take  wives  and  rear  families;  also  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  country  of  their  banishment,  if  it  were 
merely  for  their  own  sakes  as  its  residents.  For  there 
would  be  no  returning  to  Jerusalem  till  seventy  years 
should  pass.  Yet  Jehovah  would  watch  over  them  with 
**  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil,"  and  they  would  be 
led  to  ^^seek  Jehovah  with  their  whole  heart;"  As  for  the 
king  that  reigned  in  Jerusalem  and  his  people;  their  doomi 
was  fixed ;  Jehovah  himself  would  pursue  them  with  sword 
and  famine  and  pestilence  and  scatter  them  among  the 
nations  (xxix.  4-20). 

§  1169.  The  letter  as  it  appears  in  our  present  texts  ^ 
contains  an  instructive  notice  (xxix.  21-32)  of  the  efforts 


• • *• ^  • ■ 


1  This  cannot  have  been  the  first  rendering  of  homage  by  Zeidekiab  in 
connection  with  hia  accession,  as  might  be  inferred  from  xxix.  2,  for  the 
ODOtentB  of  Jeremlah*8  letter  imply  that  the  colony  in  Babylonia  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  little  time ;  see  especially  vs.  8,  9,  16,  21,  24  ff. 

2  I  agree  with  Com  ill  that  vs.  22  2>-31  a  did  not  form  part  of  the  letter 
of  Jeremiah,  but  were  added  by  the  author  of  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
book.  The  answer  of  Shemaiah  to  the  letter  (vs.  26-28)  and  the  fnlfil- 
ment  of  the  prsdiotion  against  Ahab  and  Zedekiah  (vs.  22  ft,  23)  are  on 
the  face  of  them  supplementary.  Giesebrecht,  Das  Buck  Jeremiahs  p.  xt, 
154,  looks  upon  the  whole  chapter  as  part  of  the  memoirs  of  Barach^ 
of  which  vs.  3-23  contain  his  recollection  of  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
This  is  not  in  itself  impossible  ;  but  the  interpolations  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Baruch*8  method. 
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made  by  certain  of  the  exiles  to  break  the  force  of  Jere- 
miah's appeals  and  to  undermine  his  influence  generally 
at  home  and  abroad.  Foremost  among  them  were  three, 
named  Ahab,  Zedekiah,  and  Shemaiah.  Fired  with  mis- 
taken patriotism,  and  trusting  that  some  political  change 
might  release  them  from  captivity,  they  were  enraged  that 
Jeremiah  should  seem  to  shatter  all  hopes  of  restoration. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Ahab  and  Zedekiah  committed 
some  overt  act  of  sedition  in  Babylonia.  It  is  significant 
that  these  ultimately  underwent  the  horrible  fate  of  being 
burnt  alive  by  Nebuchadrezzar  —  a  punishment  often 
enough  inflicted  by  Assyrian  kings  upon  rebels.^  The 
magnanimous  Nebuchadrezzar  would  scarcely  ordain  such 
a  punishment  for  any  other  crime.  The  additional  charge 
of  adultery  (v.  2S)  is  an  illustration  of  the  moral  plane 
upon  which  these  degenerate  prophets  moved. 

§  1170.  The  other  case,  that  of  Shemaiah  (xxix.  24  ff.) 
throws  also  a  reflected  light  upon  affairs  at  Jerusalem. 
He  sent  a  letter  to  the  *^  second  priest"  Zephaniah  (see 
2  K.  XXV.  18),  citing  Jeremiah's  message  to  the  exiles  and 
imploring  him  to  use  his  authority  to  put  the  obnoxious 
fanatic  *^in  the  stocks  and  in  shackles."  Zephaniah 
contented  himself  with  reading  the  letter  to  Jeremiah, 
and  took  no  action.  The  position  of  Jeremiah  had  im- 
proved since  the  days  of  Jehoiakim:  A  priest  as  a  state 
official  is  here  called  upon  to  suppress  a  prophet  (cf. 
§  1066).  Zephaniah  is  invoked  as  an  officer  of  the  temple, 
and  the  punishment,  here  cunningly  suggested,  was  the 
same  as  that  already  inflicted  upon  Jeremiah  by  the  first 
officer  of  the  temple,  Pashbur  (§  1111).  It  is  also 
shrewdly  insinuated  in  the  description  of  Jeremiah  as 
a  crazy,  self-intoxicated  prophet  (v.  26)  that  the  public 
safety  required  his  arrest.  The  reply  of  Jeremiah  was  in 
the  form  of  a  message  to  the  whole  colony,  to  the  effect 
that  as  Shemaiah  ^had  usurped  the  function  of  a  prophet 

1  Cf.  K6F.  p.  626  f.,  Tiele,  BAG.  610  f.,  and  Dan.  iii.  6  ff. 
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of  Jehovah  he  should  be  left  childless  among  his  people. 
What  a  vivid  picture  these  incidents  give  us  of  the  per- 
petual strife  between  the  claimants  to  divine  inspiration  I 
And  what  a  background  do  we  see!  A  half*desperate 
people  are  looking  continually  for  direction  to  their 
spiritual  guides,  and  are  only  brought  to  a  temporary 
acquiescence  in  right  principles  by  the  triumph  of  a  true 
prophet  through  an  appeal  to  the  divine  vengeance  1 
Three  times  have  we  seen  Jeremiah  vanquish  an  oppo- 
nent by  cursing  him  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  (cf.  §  IISO, 
1169). 

§  1171.  The  embassy  sent  by  the  king  of  Judah  seems 
not  to  have  satisfied  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  Great  King 
was,  however,  appeased  by  the  coming  of  Zedekiah  in 
person  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  694  (Jer.  li.  69)« 
To  the  poor  suppliant  the  lesson  should  have  been  salu* 
tary.  The  long  journey,  the  dread  of  sterner  punishment, 
the  humiliating  ceremony  of  prostration  and  penitence, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  Bel  and  Merodach,  these  were 
things  which  must  have  quenched  in  him  any  thought  of 
future  rebellion.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself 
he  would  probably  not  have  cherished  the  first  seditious 
project,  and  certainly  would  not  have  countenanced  the 
second.  His  tragic  career  is  a  tale  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  deliberate  folly  or  wickedness. 

§  1172.  But  the  punishment  came  to  Zedekiah  and  to 
bis  country  all  the  same.  Nor  could  his  truest  friend  or 
counsellor  say  that  it  was  undeserved  or  that  the  Chal- 
dseans  were  the  wrong-doers  in  the  work  of  punishment. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Jeremiah  to  defend  this  paradox  all 
through  his  prophetic  career,  though  as  he  was  ho  specula- 
tive poet  like  Habakkuk,  who  made  the  paradox  immortal 
(§  1131  ff.),  he  left  the  solution  to  Jehovah,  and  made  the 
grief  his  own.  He  had,  however,  this  partial  compensa- 
tion, the  assurance  that  the  disturbed  balance  of  justice 
would  be  rectified  bv  the  destruction  of  Babylon  herself. 
Perhaps  it  was  wfth  some  such  feeling  as  this  that  he 
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gave  a  special  commiasion  to  Zedekiah's  courier-attend* 
ant,  Seraiah,  the  brother  of  Baruch  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  12).^ 
Seraiah  was  charged  to  read  to  the  exiles  all  the  words  of 
doom  that  had  been  spoken  concerning  Babylon,  llien, 
when  he  had  finished  the  reading,  he  was  to  bind  a  stone 
to  the  roll  and  cast  it  into  the  Euphrates,  saying,  ^^  Thus 
shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  again."  In  thinking 
of  the  disoipline  of  the  captivity  we  must  not  leave  this 
lesson  out  of  account.  Here  were  the  exiles  bidden  to 
make  Babylonia  their  home,  since  their  proper  home  was 
to  be  made  desolate.  But  the  time  was  coming  when 
Jerusalem  should  be  free  and  Babylon  be  the  captive. 
Yet  not  at  once,  not  till  one  generation  and  another 
should  have  passed  away.  The  exiles  were  to  live  in 
hope,  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  country  and  their 
religion*  That  is  to  say,  they  were  summoned  to  lives  of 
selfHsacrifioe.  Without  such  a  discipline  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, with  its  ministry  of  faith  and  hope,  the  great  restora- 
tion itself  would  have  come  in  vain  I  It  is  thus  from  the 
most  practical  of  the  prophets  that  we  learn  best  what  a 
vitalizing  and  restorative  force  prophecy  was  to  Israel 
By  this,  rather  than  by  the  death  of  Hananiah,  he  showed 
that  he  was  the  messenger  of  Jehovah. 

§  1173.  This  message,  so  germinal  and  potential,  was 
Jeremiah's  last  direct  service  to  the  exiles  of  597.^  With 
this  his  work  for  them  was  finished.  Preaching  must  be 
specific,  prompt,  and  pertinent,  else  it  is  unavailing.  From 
distant  Jerusalem  he  could  not  continue  such  a  crusade 
as  that  which  he  had  begun  against  the  false  prophets. 
But  both  his  polemic  and  his  teaching  were  at  once  taken 
up  and  developed  by  a  prophet  of  their  own  who  had  long 
been  in  training  for  the  work, 

*  The  choice  of  one  so  close  to  Jeremiah  for  this  responsible  position 
daring  the  journey  is  evidence  that  the  prophet  stood  well  with  Zedekiah, 
at  least  at  this  iuncture. 

2  Jer.  xxx.-xxxiii.,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  final  restoration,  in- 
clude, of  course,  the  exiles  of  the  first  deportation  ;  but  the  outlook  and 
treatment  are  throughout  general  and  comprehensive. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

BZEEIEL  IN  EXILE  AND  THE  HOMB>LAMD 

^  1174.  Jeremiah  relinquished  the  role  of  prophet  to 
the  exiles  in  593  B.C.,  and  in  692  Ezekiel  assumed  it 
(£z.  i.  2)^  But  E'^&ekiel  though  in  exile  was  also  a 
prophet  of  Jerusalem.  He  thus  fulfilled  a  double  funo- 
tion  more  completely  than  did  his  master  Jeremiah.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  him  as  regards  his  profession  and  life- 
work.  He  was  priest  and  prophet  in  one  more  fully  than 
any  other  Israelite,  or  indeed  than  any  Christian  except, 
perhaps,  Savonarola,  though  no  mere  man  can  combine  the 
priestly  and  the  prophetic  character  in  completeness  and 
harmony.  Jeremiah  was  also  of  priestly  birth,  but  he 
seems  to  have  discarded  the  lessons  of  his  youth,  or  perhaps 
rather  to  have  outgrown  them.  To  Ezekiel,  who  in  exile 
was  debarred  from  the  sacerdotal  functions  which  from  the 
surroundings  had  perhaps  never  been  congenial  to  him 
in  Jerusalem,  clung  to  the  priestly  habit  of  thought  all 
through  life.  He  became  a  theologian,  while  Jeremiah 
remained  always  merely  a  religious  man,  and  therein  was 
the  greater  prophet,  replete  with  spontaneous  power  be- 
cause full  of  human  sympathy  and  passion.^  Ezekiel  was 
somewhat  (cloistral,  always  meditative  and  idealistic,  yet 
withal  intensely  practical  and  statesmanlike  in  a  large 
constructive  fashion.  In  him  the  idea  of  the  theocracy 
was  matured.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  for  him  some- 
thing built  up  out  of  the  people  of  his  choice  according  to 
■     —  ....-  ■     ■-■-■     .---^  -^ — ^  -  -  ■ 

^  In  this  and  in  some  other  respects,  Jeremiah  was  to  Ezekiel  as 
Lather  to  Calvin. 
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principle  and  method.  Yet  this  process  was  of  the  moral 
order  throughout,  and  Ezekiel,  as  be  developed  his  system 
in  vision  and  reflection,  did  the  work  of  a  unique  priestly 
prophet  in  laying  a  foundation  of  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness for  a  new  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

§  1176.  The  glory  of  Ezekiel  has  been  obscured  partly 
by  his  lack  of  mental  and  rhetorical  tact  and  grace,  but 
still  more  by  the  corruptions  of  his  text,  which  have  pre- 
vented his  readers  from  getting  readily  at  his  mean- 
ing. His  composition  is  laborious  and  massive,  built  up 
of  many  details.  His  style  as  well  as  his  intellect  itself 
has  rightly  been  called  architectonic,*  and  it  therefore 
iBuffers  all  the  more  by  apparent  imperfection,  as  a  care- 
fully planned  structure  is  marred  by  the  dislocation  of  a 
stone  or  the  fall  of  a  column.  But  the  few  that  have 
studied  him  profoundly  have  been  most  impressed  with 
the  depth  and  sublimity  of  his  thought.  His  long-drawn- 
out  visions  are  anything  but  visionary  :  in  them  his  imagi- 
nation bodies  forth  the  profoundest  convictions  known  to 
the  ancient  world  of  the  divine  holiness,  majesty,  and  spirit- 
uality. In  this  he  imitates  and  advances  beyond  Isaiah 
(§  1176,  note).  The  same  largeness  of  view  is  shown  in 
his  conception  of  the  providential  guidance  of  Israel  under 
the  grace  and  omnipotence  of  a  God  supreme  among  the 
nations  (ch.  xx.).  In  the  somewhat  less  congenial  but 
more  difficult  sphere  of  human  nature  and  its  divine  edu- 

1  Skinner,  art.  "  Ezekiel,"  in  DB.  This  and  CornilPs  sketch  In  Israel 
ProphetismuB  (1896)  are  among  the  best  estimates  of  the  prophet  that 
have  been  written.  Good  commentaries  on  Ezekiel  are  not  abandant, 
but  they  are  more  numerous  than  those  oa  Jeremiah.  Davidson,  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (1896),  and  Skinner,  in  the  SzpoaitorU 
Bible  series,  are  excellent  within  tlieir  practical  limits.  More  critical, 
though  less  expository,  are  Smend  (1880,  second  edition  of  Hitzig,  1847) 
and  Bertholet  (1897).  Orelli  (1888)  is  instructive,  though  too  cod- 
servative.  The  text  is  treated  in  the  work  of  Coruill,  Das  BhcM  des 
Proph.  Ezechiel  (1886)  and  that  of  Toy  in  SHOT.  (1890).  A  .reference 
to  Driver,  Introd.,  or  to  Ewald^s  work  in  his  JPropheteUy  is  almost  super- 
fluous. A  study  of  the  style  and  the  logical  and  literary  method  of 
Ezekiel  is  indispensable  for  even  a  general  understanding  of  his  writings. 
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cation,  he  is  les6  independent,  following  Jeremiah  in  his 
doctrine  of  thQ  new  heart  and  right  spirit  (xi.  19 ;  xviii. 
BX ;  xxx.vi ;  26,  of.  Jer.  xxiv.  7 ;  xxxii.  39)  and  setting 
forth  more  fuUj  and  induotiyely  the  great  principle  of 
individual  responsibility  (oh,  xviii. ;  of.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  f,). 
His  influence  on  the  history  of  his  people  is  not  easily 
estimated  in  a  sentence  or  two,  but  will  appear  clearly  in 
the  course  of  our  naiTative. 

§  1176.  We  think  first  of  his  interest  in  the  life  and 
fate  of  Jerusalem  during  the  four  years  that  intervene 
until  the  final  rebellion.  He  is  all  the  more  drawn  to 
proj^esy  of  Jerusalem  because  his  fellow-exiles  are  unwill- 
ing to  hear  him  (iii.  7  ff.).^  The  fortunes  of  the  home-land, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  its  tragic  and  sinful  past,  furnished 
an  ample  field  to  his  uncurbed  imagination.  It  was  mainly 
for  this  part  of  his  work  that  he  was  prepared  by  those 
wonderful  visions  ^  which  were  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the 

1  It  is  after  he  ceases  to  be  a  public  censor  (iii.  22-27)  that  he  sees  the 
woes  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  iv.  £f.).  But  the  references  to  the  opposition  of 
his  fellow-exiles  must  not  be  understood  too  literally,  and  the  allusion  to 
violence  in  iii.  25  is  of  course  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  general  repre- 
sentation. In  the  first  four  years  of  exile  he  was  naturally  in  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  Jeremiah  to  discourage  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  return 
(cf.  §  1168),  and  doubtless  he  was  looked  upon  with  extreme  disfavour 
by  the  opposing  prophets  and  their  party.  But  after  the  submission  of 
king  Zedeki^h  at  Babylon,  and  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders  Abab 
and  ^edekiah  (§  1169),  there  would  not  be  so  much  open  antagonism. 
On  the  contrary,  we  read  of  the  elders  of  the  people  at  this  very  period 
coming  regularly  to  consult  him  (viii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  1),  and  at  a  later  time 
the  people  generally  are  represented  as  resorting  to  him  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses with  great  show  of  interest  (xxxiii.  30  ff.).  He  was  separated 
from  them  by  a  spiritual  and.  moral  chasm  and  repulsion  rather  than  by 
personal  enmity. 

3  These  visions  stand  above  rather  than  upon  the  arena  of  historical 
action,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  main  current  of  the  life  and  thought 
that  give  character  to  Israel  and  form  the  normal  basis  of  Bevelation. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  original  suggestion  (Isa.  vi.)  furnished  by 
the  cherubim  of  the  temple,  was  enlarged  by  familiarity  with  the  im- 
posing yet  grotesque  composite  figures,  symbolizing  various  superhuman 
attributes,  which  guarded  the  dwellings,  palaces,  and  temples  of  the  Baby- 
lonians.   The  subject  of  the  cherubim  is  still  somewhat  obscure,  though 
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Kebftr  (i.  4  —  28;  viii.  1 — 4;  x.).  In  these  the  holinesa 
and  majesty,  the  irresifitible  power  as  well  as  the  omnia- 
oience  of  Jehovah,  are  expressed  in  images  drawn  from 
the  symbolical  figures  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldsean  worship. 
These  revelations  brought  to  his  mind  what  Jehovah  was 
to  his  distracted  people.  The  thought  of  these  attributes 
of  the  God  of  Israel  boi^  him  up  in  view  of  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  and  the  temple.  For  Jehovah  is  greater 
than  bis  favourite  dwelling-place;  He  may  leave  it  and 
it  falls  defenceless;  but  He  may  appear  in  his  glory  on 
the  alien  soil  of  Babylonia.^  The  same  thought  sustained 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  overwhelming  material  greatness 
of  Babylonia,  as  contrasted  with  the  meanness  and  feeble- 
ness of  the  remnants  of  Judah.  For  they  with  Him  on 
their  side  were  yet  to  be  stronger  than  all  their  oppressors. 

§  1177.  Of  actual  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem 
before  its  final  siege  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  we  learn  nothing 
from  Ezekiel  His  prophecy  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  judg- 
ments, and  these  are  of  an  abstract  character,  evoked  by 
general  conditions  rather  than  by  special  incidents.  His 
predictions  also  do  not  relate  to  any  intervening  events  of 
national  importance,  but  to  the  all-absorbing  catastrophe 
alone. 

§  1178.  Very  characteristic  of  Ezekiel  are  the  means 
by  which  he  represents  the  details  of  Jerusalem's  distress 
and  of  the  final  calamity.  The  main  process  of  destruction 
is  the  siege.     This  he  beholds  four  years  in  advance  by  the 

many  have  written  upon  it.  For  good  short  discussions  one  may  consult 
Sraend,  Alttest.  Bdigionsgesckichte^  p.  21  f.,  4671.,  Nowack,  HA.  ii.  3S  f., 
and  the  article  »*  Cherabim,"  in  DB.,  by  Professor  J.  E.  Ryle.  The  bibli- 
cal usage  is  well  summarized  in  article  ans  in  Brown's  Gesenius. 

^  It  has  been  pointed  out  (as  by  Comill,  Der  israelitische  Prophetic 
mttSy  117  f.)  how  closely  Ezekiel  resembles  Isaiah  in  his  view  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Jehovah  above  his  creatures.  But  notice  the  advance  made 
by  Ezekiel.  The  "seraphim"  of  Isaiah  represent  Jehovah  only  in  his 
temple.  But  Ezekiel^s  cherubim  appear  even  in  an  unclean  and  hostile 
land.  Fresh  revelations  were  associated  with  revolutionary  events  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  which  implied  an  aspect  of  Jehovah*8  nature  and  provi- 
dence hlthetto  unknown  or  unfelt  (§  1336  ff.)* 
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inward  eye.  The  vision  is  so  clear  that  he  can  objeotivize 
it  in  a  picture.  What  he  sees  is  engraved  upon  a  tile^  Bueh 
as  were  found  by  the  thousand  in  Babylonia  beariilg 
inscriptions  or  pictorial  representations.^  Thetreon  the 
main  events  and  actions  of  the  aggressive  work  of  a  foi> 
mal  siege  ure  depicted  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence' 
(Ez.  iv.  1-8;  cf  xxvi.  8  f.)- 


T— 


1  The  setting  and  the  details  of  this  representation  are  Babylonian.  The 
very  idea  of  a  picture  is  foreign  to  Israelltish  usage,  which  fbrbade  the 
ttukklng  of  any  image  or  HkeneBS  as  promoUng  idolatry. '  Certain  reavitB 
<^  the  singular  absence  ol  this  form  of  art  culture  may  be  remarked. 
Inasmuch  as  even  mechanical  drawing  was  discouraged  thereby,  con- 
structive skill  in  all  directions,  notably  in  architecture,  was  lacking  all 
through  the  history  of  Israel.  Again,  the  faculty  of  nice  observation, 
^rtilch  is  so  greatly  promoted  by  the  artistio  habit,  was  very  slightly 
developed.  Por  example,  there  is  no  description  of  or  even  allusion  to 
scenes  or  occurrences  in  the  realm  of  nature  in  the  Bible,  except  the  most 
familiar  and  imposing  objects  and  phenomena.  Thirdly,  the  form  and 
style  of  the  literature  are  a  constant  testimony  to  the  absence  of  this  half^ 
nsthetie,  half-scientific  eduoation.  On  the  other  band,  Ezekl^l,  who  Jived 
so  long  in  Babylonia,  is  the  most  methodical  of  writers  (§  1175)  in  the 
conception,  plan,  and  style  of  his  compositions.  He,  moreover,  shows 
knowledge  of  designing  and  architecture  (ch.  xl.  ff. ;  cf.  Davidson,  Book 
ofEzekidy  P>  xzvii).  The  detailed  working  out  of  the  siege  is  also  Baby- 
lonish. 

^  No  objection  can  well  be  taken  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  com- 
mand given  to  the  prophet  to  **  take  a  tile  and  engrave  upon  it  a  city." 
The  other  alternative  is  to  understand  the  terms  literally.  In  the  present 
instance  the  carrying  out  of  the  command  by  actual  mechanical  process, 
while  somewhat  eocentiict  would  be  neither  impossible  nor  unexampled. 
In  other  cases  {je.g,  iv.  4-6)  the  absurdity  of  the  literal  interpretation 
becomes  manifest.  Here  again  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  caution  that 
is  necessary  when  canons  of  Hebrew  literary  form  and  style  are  discussed. 
We  should  remember  that  just  here  the  prophet  forebore  to  teach  the 
people  in  any  way  (iii.  26),  so  that  the  only  conceivable  motive  of  a  q>eo- 
tacolar  performance  ooold.  not  have  been  present.  The  public  silence 
imposed  upon  him  must  have  lasted  until  the  end  of  this  series  of  visions 
and  symbolical  actions,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Otherwise  iii.  26  is  meaningless.  After  this  point  was  reached,  he  had 
free  commnnicatlon  with  the  people,  and  then  doubtless  the  command  to 
explain  the  signs  Was  fulfilled  (cf.  xxiv.  27).  In  the  meantime,  ^'sbiit 
up  in  his  house  **  (iii.  24),  he  was  visited  by  those  who  chose  to  come 
to  bim  (ef.  §  1176  note),  and  by  them  the  visions  and  symbols  were 
observed  (rlii.  1,  etc.)' 
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§  1179.  Another  symbolical  action,  to  be  inteipreted  on 
Bimilar  principles,  represents  the  sufferings  and  the  fate 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  prophet  must  lie  on  his  left 
side  one  hundred  and  ninety  ^  days  to  represent  the  number 
of  years  of  the  captivity  of  northern  Israel,  and  for  the 
years  of  the  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  lie  on 
his  right  side  for  forty  days.  In  this  way  he  was  ***  to  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel "  (iv.  6)  and  of  "  the  house 
of  Judah  "  (iv.  6).  "  Lying  on  his  side,  held  down  as  with 
cords  (iv.  8)  and  unable  to  turn,  he  represents  Israel 
pressed  and  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  punishment  of  its 
iniquity."  ^  Simultaneously  with  this  performance,  that  is, 
during  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  days,  he  is  to  live  on 
a  frugal  and  at  the  same  time  ceremonially  unclean  diet 
prepared  by  him  in  a  peculiarly  repulsive  manner  to  set 
forth  the  scarcity  of  food  during  the  siege,  the  sufferings 
of  the  beleaguered  people,  and  the  desperate  means  to 
which  they  would  resort  in  the  fight  against  famine.^ 
The  symbol  also  meant,  in  the  spirit  of  Hos.  ix.  3  f., 
that  captivity  would  in  a  sense  prolong  such  horrors, 
since  all  food  partaken  of  in  a  foreign  land  was  unclean, 
because  it  could  not  be  offered  to  the  absent  Jehovah 
(iv.  9-17). 

§  1180.  Still  another  symbolical  action  was  enjoined. 
The  prophet  must  disfigure  himself  by  cutting  off  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  his  beard,  and  that  with  a  sword.  The 
hair  must  then  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of 

1  The  Hebrew  text  gives  three  biindred  and  ninety  days,  but  the  Sept, 
as  given  above,  is  undoubtedly  correot  In  this  number  the  last  forty 
years  were  common  to  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  reckon- 
ing is  to  be  made  from  722  e.g.  (§  S60).  We  need  not  seek  for  exactness 
here.  While  Ezeklel  gives  forty  years  for  the  exile  of  Judah,  Jeremiah 
had  already  announced  seventy,  and  this  was  probably  known  to  BzeUel. 
Neither  number  is,  nor  was  intended  to  be,  accurate.  The  **  left  side  **  in 
Hebrew  is  a  synonym  for  the  north,  and  the  **  right  side  "  for  the  south. 

2  Davidson,  The  Book  of  Ezekiel^  p.  80. 

'  Compare  the  hoirible  sarcasm  and  hyperbole  of  the  Assjrrian  legate 
addressed  to  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  in  701  b.c.  (2  K.  xviii.  27). 
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which  was  to  be  burned,  another  to  be  struck  with  the 
sword,  and  the  third  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds  (£z.  v. 
1-4).  This  procedure  sets  forth  the  fate  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  (vs.  12  ff.),  some  of  whom  should  be  consumed 
by  pestilence  and  famine  during  the  siege,  others  fall  a 
pre;  to  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  others  flee  far 
and  wide  to  peril  and  death.  Upon  this  there  follows  a 
discourse  couched  in  the  familiar  prophetic  language  of 
threatening  and  denunciation  but  marked  by  more  than 
usual  severity  and  bitterness  (chs.  vi,  and  vii.). 

§  1181.  The  foregoing  citations  afford  sufficient  idea  of 
the  occupation  of  the  prophet  of  the  early  exile  during 
the  first  year  of  his  official  ministry.  His  work  may  seem 
to  have  had  no  great*historical  importance,  inasmuch  as 
he  now  held  aloof  from  public  life  and  did  not  seek 
directly  to  promote  definite  action  either  in  Babylonia 
or  in  Jerusalem.  Yet  his  peculiar  methods  of  prophesying 
were  not  wholly  without  practical  effect.  The  leaders  of 
the  people  who  had  been  hitherto  hostile  or  indifferent 
now  showed  an  interest  which  was  more  than  curiosity. 
In  the  words  of  the  promise  made  to  Jeremiah  (§  1126), 
they  resorted  to  him  while  he  did  not  resort  to  them* 
Shut  up  in  his  house,  he  was  visited  by  'Hhe  elders  of 
Judah"  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  captivity,  just  a  year 
after  the  first  of  his  previous  visions.  In  this  situaition 
he  fell  into  a  trance,  in  the  course  of  which  he  felt  him* 
self  borne  away  to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  beheld  various 
actions  performed  by  leading  citizens  (Ez.  viii.-xi.),  which 
are  the  most  instructive  revelations  made  to  us  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  since  the 
attempted  reformation  of  Josiah. 

§  1182.  This  is  what  the  prophet  saw  after  his  vision- 
ary journey  through  the  upper  air  to  the  sacred  haunts 
of  his  earlier  days  (viii.  8).  First  of  all  the  glory  of  God 
was  displayed  as  it  had  been  in. the  plain  of  the  Kebar 
(viii.  4).  Then  in  startling  contrast  was  seen  an  Ashera, 
such  as  that  which  King  Manasseh  had  put  in  the  temple 
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(2  K.  xxi.  7)  and  Josiah  had  remored  and  burnt  (§  854)^ 
it  having  apparently  been  restored  under  Zedekiah.  It 
10  significantly  called  the  ^*  jealousy-image,"  as  challenging 
most  of  all  the  indignation  of  the  jealous  Ood  of  IsraeL 
This  incitement  to  sensual  iniquity,  in  the  very  precincts 
of  Jehovah's  dwelling-place,  stood  well  within  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple. 

§  1183.  Passing  this  image  he  enters  the  gateway  that 
leads  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court  and  the  VBrious 
adjoining  side  chambers  and  offices  of  the  temple  f uncUon* 
dries.  In  some  of  these  cells,  to  which  access  was  only 
gained  secretly  (cf .  the  symbolical  action  of  vs.  7  and  8), 
many  of  the  elders  of  the  people  were  burning  incense  to 
various  bestial  objects^ (viii.  6-12)'in  the  de^rate  hope 
of  moving  all  the  supematui'al  powers  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
clining monarchy.  Those  deities  which  were  specially 
pi*opitia4;ed  were  native  to  the  soil  of  Canaan,  since  the 
votaries  were  now  dreading  the  forfeiture  of  home  and 
country.  Significant  in  this  connection  is  the  watchword 
of  the  obeoure  and  clandestine  mysteries :  *^  Jehovah  hath 
forsaken  the  land."  It  was  as  though  the  land,  devastated 
and  depopulated,  and  held  in  fee  by  a  foreign  tyrant,  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  God,  and  given  over  to  the  demons 

1  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets,  p.  202  ;  RS.«,  pp.  290  ff.,  367.  The  cult 
df  these  nnclean  animals  was  a  surviral  and  revival  of  primitive  totemistic 
habltt,  aiid  nol  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  beast-wosahip,  which  had  to  do 
only  with  living  animals,  and  was,  indeed,  never  naturalized  iu  Itfta^l  at 
among  any  Semitic  people.  The  representation  of  the^  objects  of  super- 
stitious regard,  as  ** carved  on  the  wall  round  about'*  (viii.  10),  —  not 
"pourt^ayed"  (EV.)or  "painted*'  (Smend),  —  Is  probably  another 
IXHiah  of  Babylonian  influence  (ct  zxiii.  14).  Thea^  baB^tliefh  wen 
entirely  foreign  to  Hebrew  usago  (§  1178),  and,  however  eeiious  the 
innovations  rof  the  time  may  have  been,  the  temple  chambers  would 
scarcely  be  decorated  with  such  elaborate  foreign  devices  to  set  forth 
the  objects  of  a  rude  and  simple  cult,  fizeklel  has  In  large  measure 
HftDfifened  the  assoosationi-  of  Babylonian  temples  and  palaises  to  the 
temple  ot  Jerusalem,  The  sacrifices  made  by  .lebrews  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3,  17),  of  various  unclean  creatures,  were  also  in 
some  way  connected  with  demoniacal  beliefs.  Thehr  motive,  however,  is 
^  yet  obscfftre. 
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tiuufc  held  their  sway  before  even  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  had 
come  in  with  the  corn  and  the  vine  and  the  {easts  of  the 
Uossoming  year ! 

§  1184.  The  prophet  next  sees  in  vision  the  part 
played  by  the  women  in  the  deterioration  of  faith  aad 
morals.  He  turns  northward  again  to  the  most  fre^ 
quented  entrance  of  the  temple  (of.  §  1118),  '^and  behold! 
there  were  sitting  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz "  * 
(£z.  viii.  13  f .).  As  in  the  previous  exhibition,  so  we  have 
here  a  specimen  of  a  religious  custom  whose  observance 
shows  a  radical  departure  from  the  pui*e  worship  of 
Jehovah.  No  symbol  was  more  beautiful  and  more  seduc^ 
tive  than  the  great  nature-myth  which  in  one  form  or 
another  enthralled  the  North*Semitic  world  from  thb 
Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean,  It  was  the  everladting 
mystery  and  process  of  the  decay  of  nature,  the  ebbing 
away  of  the  illumining,  vitalizing,  gladdening  efQuende  of 
the  spring  and  summer  sun.  The  usage  which  is 
here  commemorated,  though  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  PhoB- 
nician  custom  of  the  mourning  for  Adonis,  and  its  founda- 
tion in  immemorial  Canaanitic  tradition,  is  in  the  view  of 

1  The  myth  of  Tammuz  has  two  main  branches.  In  both  he  figures  as 
a  folar  deity.  In  the  primary  and  fundamental  form,  he  Ib  the  princi- 
ple of  fertility,  particularly  in  the  vegetable  world.  Hence  midsummer 
Ib  the  proper  season  of  Tammuz.  Indeed,  ^'Tammuz"  is  the  name  of 
the  fourth  month  of  the  Babylonian  or  Semitic  year.  Then  the  sun  ie 
in  his  strength,  the  powers  of  nature  are  most  active,  and  it  is  then  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  if  not  indeed  everywhere,  the  chief  rites  of 
•on-worship  were  celebrated.  Even  yet,  among  the  Indians  of  the  If orth- 
west,  the  sun-dance  perpetuates  the  universal  cult.  There,  too,  a  (white) 
dog  is  sacrificed  (cf.  KS.,''  p.  292  note).  Tammuz  is  the  analogue  of 
Adonis,  whose  worship,  naturalized  In  Greece,  was  originally  PhcBnician, 
and  therefore  Canaanitic.  But  the  cult  of  Adonis  corresponds  rather  to 
the  second  or  special  aspect  of  Tammuz  worship,  which  is  exemplified  in 
this  passage  of  Ezekiel  and  described  further  below.  The  name  Tammuz 
is  found  only  twice  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  else  except  as  derived  from 
the  Babylonian.  It  is  explained  in  cnneiforan  texts  as  equivalent  to 
^t  child  of  life,'*  on  the  assumption  that  the  original  form  is  dwnuz, 
Dnmuif^  however,  m«^  be  an  artificial  construction  of  priestly  antjh 
quarianism. 
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oar  prophet  specifically  Babylonian,  else  be  would  not 
have  usdd  the  exclusively  Babylonian  name.  ^ 

§  1185.  Fortunately  the  treasures  of  the  cuneiform 
literature  afford  an  explanation  worth  giving  of  this  much- 
debated  passage.  Notice  in  the  first  place  that  the  vision 
is  seen  in  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  (viii.  1).  Turning 
to  the  native  cuneiform  table  of  months,  we  find  that  the 
sixth  month  Ulid  (the  *^  Elul "  of  Neh.  vi.  15)  is  described 
as  ^^  the  month  of  the  mission  of  Ishtar.''  ^  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  portentous  phrase  ?  The  main  part  of  the 
answer  is  furnished  by  the  famous  ^^  Descent  of  Ishtar,"  ^  as 
it  is  usually  called,  a  poem  describing  the  journey  of  Ish- 
tar  to  the  underworld,  the  realm  of  Allatu,  in  search  of  her 
consort  Tammuz.  The  poem  in  its  present  form  embodies 
more  than  one  variety  of  Ishtar*myth.  An  astronomical 
motive,  based  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  planet  Venus, 
is  there  combined  with  an  eschatological  motive  having 
the  practical  purpose  of  setting  forth  to  anxious  inquirers 


^  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  Tammuz  is  not  the  same  pre- 
cisely as  Adonis.  The  analogy  of  the  respective  rites  does  not  constitute 
identity  of  the  objects  worshipped  or  celebrated.  A  community  of  origin 
between  the  Canaanitic  mourning  for  Adonis  and  the  Babylonian  weeping 
for  Tammuz  is  not  yet  proved,  though  it  may  be  considered  probable. 
We  have  to  think  similarly  of  the  analogy  of  Venus  and  Ishtar. 

"  See  V  R.  2d  nr.  1,  line  6  ;  cf.  Haupt,  KeihchrifUezU,  p.  W,  and 
Delitzsch,  Antyrische  Lesestuckey  p.  02  f.  In  a  list  of  months,  with  their 
presiding  divinities  (IV  R.  3.3),  Ulul  is  named  as  sacred  to  Ishtar.  In  the 
epic  of  Gilgamesh  (formerly  held  to  be  **Nimrod"),  the  sixth  tablet  or 
book  among  the  twelve  (following  the  signs  of  the  zodiac)  describes  the 
love  of  Ishtar  for  the  hero  and  its  results.  The  name  "  Vii^  "  for  the 
sixth  zodiacal  constellation  commemorates  these  associations. 

«  Published  in  TSBA.  IT,  179  fiP.,  and  IV  R.  31 ;  extracts  in  Asspr. 
LesestUokey  and  Lyon,  Assyrian  Mauftal.  The  first  translations  with 
comments  were  made  by  Talbot,  in  TSBA.,  as  above,  and  in  RP.  T,  141 
ff.  ;  by  G.  Smith,  Chaldoean  Genesis;  by  Schrader,  Die  BdllenfahH  der 
Istar,  these  three  having  done  most  to  break  and  clear  the  way.  Recent 
essays  are  those  of  Sayce,  HihheH  Lectures,  1887 ;  of  A.  Jeremias,  Die 
babylonisch-<is8yrischen  Vorstellungen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode  (1887); 
and  Jastrow,  RBA.  (1808).  Talbot,  Schroder,  and  Jeremias  have  atoo 
given  transcriptions  of  the  text. 
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or  mourners  the  condition  of  the  departed  in  the  under- 
world.^ The  fundamental  idea  is,  however,  evident  in  tbe 
main  features  of  the  story,  and  to  this  we  shall  have  to 
confine  ourselves  here. 

§  1186.  Tammuz,  the  impersonation  of  the  fructifying, 
gladdening  sun,  is  at  the  height  of  his  glory  in  the  heavens, 
shining  ''  with  all-triumphant  splendour,"  ^  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  .fully  ripened  the 
precious  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  September,  when  ^'  the  sun 
crosses  the  line,"  when  the  lengthening  night  begins  to 
overcome  the  day,  his  supremacy  is  at  an  end ;  he  has  sue* 
cumbed  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  This  process  of  decline 
and  decay,  the  harbinger  of  winter,  was  figured  by  the 
naive  fancy  of  primitive  men  as  the  banishment  of  Tarn* 
muz  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  But  there  is  another 
factor  in  the  fully  developed  myth.  It  was  inevitable,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  that  as  the  counterpart  of  Tam- 
muz,  regarded  as  the  male  principle  of  productiveness,  a 
goddess  should  be  thought  of  as  expressing  the  female 
principle.  And  so  it  came  to  be  popularly  felt  that  the 
love  and  union  of  Tammuz  and  Ishtar  were  the  source  of 
all  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  earth,  of  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  of  plants,  animals,  and  men,  of  life  itself,  with 
its  manifold  activities  and  enjoyments.  Hence,  when 
Tammuz  was  exUed  to  the  under-world,  it  was  bincied 
that  Ishtar  descended  thither  to  seek  him  and  bring  him 
back  before  his  doom  of  banishment  should  become  irrevo- 
cable. Thus  with  each  returning  year  came  the  month 
of  ^^  Tammuz  "  and  the  month  of  the  ^'mission  of  Ishtar." 

§  1187.  But  many  of  these  old  nature-myths  were  not 
merely  symbols  of  the  wonder-inspiring  phenomena  of  the 

M^^^— ^-■^— ^.^w^  I  ■  ^^^^^.^.mmm—m—^^—^^^-^^—m  ■    ■   i   —      ■  i        i      ■  ^i»^— ..■ 

1  See  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  665,  671 ;  Jensen,  Ebsmologie^  p.  227  ft. 

2  So  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  zzxiii.  In  these  exquisite  lines  the  sapreme 
poet  suggests  to  us  how  in  such  natural  phenomena  the  whole  ancient 
world  could  see  an  allegory  of  the  gladness  and  sorrow,  the  hopes  and 
disappointments,  of  humanity.  A  reading  of  the  sonnet  is  a  good  prepa^ 
ration  for  the  study  of  the  nature-myth. 
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outer  world  —  they  became  also  parables  of  some  of  the 
most  profound  and  mysterious  prooesses  and  passions  of 
human  life.  The  imposing  fact  of  life  itself,  with  its  rary* 
ing  sum  of  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  inevitable  coming  of 
death,  with  its  silence,  inaction,  and  gloom,  exercised  a 
potent  influence  on  the  imagination  as  well  as  on  the  sensi* 
bilities  of  early  humanity.  Behind  it  all  lay  the  mystery 
of  production  and  reproduction  linked  vrith  that  sexual 
passion  which  runs  in  all  sensuous  being.  Moreover, 
primitive  peoples  were  much  more  closely  united  by 
unconscious  sympathy  to  lower  forms  of  life  and  to  the 
very  eaith  itself,  than  the  reflective  and  tutored  men  and 
women  of  our  modern  civilization.  They  did  not  philoso- 
phize or  theorize.  In  types  and  symbols,  made  moving 
and  memorable  by  poetic  fancy,  they  ^^  bodied  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unknown."  Yet  such  poems  and  stories, 
in  which  we  philosophizing  modems  have  found  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  antique  mind  and  heart,  were  but  the 
outward  sign  and  expression  of  what  was  at  once  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  habit  of  the  deepest  spiritual  life  which 
these  poor  children  of  the  earth  could  know.  They 
belonged  to  the  potent  realm  of  religion  guarded  by  grati- 
tude and  fear.  In  the  fond  but  real  fictions  of  Tammuz, 
Ishtar,  and  their  supernal  and  infernal  ooUeagues,  they 
generalized  the  countless  influences  and  motives  that  were 
felt  or  suspected  in  the  springing  of  the  grass,  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  flowers,  the  ripening  of  summer  fruits,  the  pair- 
ing of  birds  and  beasts  and  men,  and  the  coming  into  the 
world  of  a  new  generation. 

§  1188.  Thus  appeared  the  two  chief  forms  of  the 
myth  of  Tammuz,  the  one  being  to  the  other  as  the  winter 
is  to  the  summer  or  as  the  autumn  is  to  the  spring.  By 
them  the  miracle  of  the  changing  seasons  was  brought 
within  the  magic  circle  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  hopes 
and  fears  of  human  life,  and  transformed  into  a  perpetual 
parable.  It  is  with  the  second  form  of  the  mytli  that  we 
are  here  particularly  concerned*     The  "  weeping  for  Tarn- 
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muz  "  was,  in  the  widest  sense,  the  universal  expression 
of  sadness  not  merely  for  the  departure  of  the  beauty  and 
riohness  of  summer,  but  for  all  which  this  loss  symbolized, 
the  manifold  evils  which  the  course  of  nature  brings  to 
mankind.  Among  those  peoples  with  whom  thought  and 
language,  feeling  and  expression,  were  so  closely  allied 
as  to  be  identical  in  common  speech,  among  whom  wailing 
and  beating  the  breast  were  synonymous  with  mourning, 
the  weeping  for  the  dying  lord  of  the  day  was  simply  the 
vicarious  utterance  of  a  widespread  regret,  a  little  noisy 
drama  of  cries  and  tears  to  image  forth  a  world-wide 
tragedy,  silent  and  perpetual  as  the  pt*ocess  of  the  suns. 
What  was  most  important  of  all,  it  became  a  religious  rite 
and  ceremony,  simple,  natural,  and  fascinating. 

§  1189.  But  here  we  are  pointed  to  "the  women  weep- 
ing for  Tammuz,"  and  that  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple.  An  explanation  of  this  obnoxious  rite  is  furnished 
by  the  mission  of  Ishtar,  or  rather  by  the  whole  series  of 
relations  between  the  god  and  the  goddess,  of  which  Ish- 
tar seeking  her  lost  consort  is  the  most  signilBcant  episode. 
The  suggestive  feature  of  these  associations  is  the  desire 
for  Taramuz.  Here  we  strike  upon  the  essential  evil,  the 
danger-point  in  the  old  nature  religions.  When  the 
forces  or  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  are  viewed  merely 
as  natural  emblems  of  the  events  and  vicissitudes  of 
/human  life,  their  contemplation  has  nothing  injurious 
in  it;  it  is  as  innocent  as  are  the  reflections  upon  it  of  a 
modem  philosopher.^  But  when  the  emblem  is  made  a 
symbol,  and  the  resemblance  becomes  a  representation, 
and  the  powers  of  nature  are  personified  into  the  likeness 
of  the  gods,  a  new  and  mighty  motive,  the  sanction  of 
religion,  is  added  to  the  human  impulses  which  the  super- 
nal beiogs  symbolize.      Whatever  passion  or  desire  of 

1  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  here  that  such  a  stage  of  the  oontem- 
plation  of  nature  never  really  existed  among  primitive  men,  with  whom 
feeling  took  the  place  of  reflection,  and  nature  worship  the  place  of 
objective  observation. 
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men  is  either  directly  set  forth  or  necessarily  involved  in 
this  species  of  religious  symbolism  is  thereby  consecrated 
and  legitimated,  idealized,  and  intensified.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  it  is  human  love  or  lust  that  receives  its 
apotheosis  in  the  worship  of  Ishtar  and  Tammuz,  and 
the  inseparable  common  history  of  ancient  religion  and 
ancient  morality  testifies  to  the  influence  of  such  a 
deification.^ 

§  1190.  Herein  lay  the  danger  and  the  significance  of 
"the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz"  in  the  view  of  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah.  •  This  rite,  as  actually  performed  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  sixth  month  of  691  B.C.,  may  not  have 
been  directly  associated  with  acts  of  sexual  vice  perpe- 
trated under  the  license  of  religion.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
moral  evil  was  inevitably  promoted  by  the  religious  cere- 
mony. Indeed,  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  Israel  the 
introduction  of  the  custom  was  tantamount  to  an  author- 
ization of  those  shameful  practices  which  marked  antique' 
Semitic  religion  whei'ever  a  temple  was  realred  €md  dedi- 
cated. Against  them,  as  a  concomitant  of  Baal-worship 
and  a  chief  incentive  to  its  cultivation,  the  true  priests 
and  prophets  of  Jehovah  had  inveighed  and  contended  for 
centuries.  The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  (xxiii.  18) 
sought  to  suppress  it  entirely.  Instances  of  its  preva- 
lence are  recorded  both  of  the  northern  (Am.  ii.  7 ;  Hos. 
iv.  18  ff.)  and  of  the  southern  kingdom  (1  K.  xv.  12; 
xxii.  46 ;  cf .  xiv.  24).  The  very  names  («^7|5  and  rrt^if) 
of  the  votaries  of  this  most  pernicious  of  all  social  cus- 
toms indicate  this  function  as  ministers  of  religion ;  ^  they 
were  a  common  designation  for  profligate  men  and  women 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  21  aZ.).  Repulsive  as  are  some  of  the 
features  of  Tammuz  worship,  and  ministering  as  it  did  to 
debasing  and  deteriorating  passions,  its  history,  taken  as 

^  For  the  unethical  character  of  the  obserFance  generally,  see  the  re- 
marks of  W.  R.  Smith,  RS.^  p.  413  ff. 

3  Cf.  Assyrian  kadiitu  ;  and  see  Zimmem,  Bahyloni9che  Biuspsalmen^ 
p.  40 ;  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  476  f. ;  Jeremias,  Izdubar,  p.  59 1 
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a  whole,  is  the  most  insti-uctive  of  all  subjects  that  engage 
the  attention  of  the  student  of  comparative  religion.  There 
is  nothing  which  so  plainly  demonstrates  the  need  of  man- 
kind for  a  divine  purifying  energy  to  withstand  the  most 
insidious  and  virulent  of  spiritual  tempters.  This  was  the 
monster  that  the  religion  .of  Jehovah  slew  in  seemingly 
unequal  fight.  It  was  the  veritable  serpent  of  Eden,^ 
and  no  miracle  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  was  so  great 
as  the  crushing  of  its  head. 

§  1191.  After  this  disclosure  of  the  worship  of  a  solar 
deity  or  special  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  god  of 
day,  the  direct  adoration  of  the  sun  himself  by  the  elders 
of  the  priests  (cf.  ix.  6)  is  witnessed  in  vision  by  the 
prophet.  In  the  Holy  Place,  in  front  of  the  altar,  a  score 
of  men  were  seen,  with  faces  averted  from  the  glory  of 
Jehoyah  in  the  Shechinah,  doing  homage  to  the  6un*god 
(viii.  15  f.).^  Like  the  other  forms  of  idolatry,  this  was 
promoted  by  Babylonian  influence.  Already,  at  or  near 
the  same  place  in  the  temple,  a  representation  of  the  horses 
and  chariots  of  the  sun  in  his  journey  through  the  heavens 
had  been  imported  in  deference  to  Assyria,  presumably 
by  Ahaz  or  Manasseh.     It  had  been  destroyed  by  Josiah 


»  Cf.  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  477. 

*  It  is  singular  that  most  expositors  (Davidson  being  an  exception) 
have  seen  in  viii.  17  a  new  and  extreme  form  of  false  worship,  mistrana- 
lated  in  the  words  of  £V.,  ^^and  lo  !  they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose/' 
But  the  expression,  which  is  quite  obscure,  must,  whatever  its  exact 
meaning,  be  an  amplification  of  the  statement  just  preceding,  "  they  have 
filled  the  land  with  wrong-doing.''  The  other  forms  of  idolatry  are  elabo- 
rately introduced  with  an  indication  of  the  places  and  modes  of  observ- 
ance (vs.  2-16)  ;  and  this  would  be  so  distinguished  also  if  it  were  some- 
thing so  strange  and  specific.  Some  perceive  a  reference  to  *'  the  Persian 
habit  of  holding  before  the  month  a  bundle  of  twigs  while  invoking  the 
god  of  light*'  (Orelli,  Das  Buck  Ezechiel  atugelegt,  1888,  p.  38).  Bnt 
how  should  the  Hebrews,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Babylonians,  at  this 
stage  of  their  history,  have  been  led  to  caricature,  or  adopt  in  any  fallen, 
a  reHgious  custom  of  a  people  then  so  obscure  and  remote  ?  A  grotesque 
interpretation  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  commentary  of  Bertholet,  Dag 
Buck  Hwekiel  erklart  (1897),  p.  50. 
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(§  856).  But  when  Babylon  became  supreme  the  sun- 
god  was  again  made  an  object  of  reverence.  This  wajB 
the  climax  of  "abominations,"  since  it  was  a  more  fla*- 
grant  defiance  of  Jeiiovah  than  any  other  mode  of  false 
worship  practised  in  Jeiiisalem. 

§  1192.  The  scene  is  now  changed:  after  this  vision 
of  sin  comes  a  vision  of  the  oft-predicted  punishment. 
Characteristically,  the  image  takes  its  form  from  in- 
cidents of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  warfare,  such  as 
have  been  brought  in  abundance  before  our  own  eyes  in 
the  cuneifonn  records.  In  the  annals  of  the  great  con-* 
querors  it  is  often  related  ^  that  the  leaders  in  revolt  and 
those  of  the  people  generally  who  had  "  committed  sin  " 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death,  while  those  who  were  guiltless 
of  rebellion  were  spared.  Sometimes  the  number  of  the 
slain  or  the  depoited  is  given  with  absolute  exactness.^ 
Such  discrimination  must  have  been  the  result  of  careful 
inquiry,  after  which  the  doom  was  relentlessly  fulfilled.  A 
similar  process  of  selection,  condemnation,  and  execution 
is  seen  by  Ezekiel  as  enacted  in  Jerusalem  (ch.  ix.). 
Seven  messengers  from  the  throne  of  Jehovah  are  charged 
with  "the  impending  punishment  of  the  city."^  To  one 
of  these  legates,  arrayed  in  white,  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  righteousness  (cf.  Dan.  x.  5;  xii.  6;  Rev.  iii.  4  f. ; 
7V.  6),  and  bearing  writing  materials,  was  committed 
the  task  of  marking  with  a  cross  the  foreheads  of  those 
who  "were  moaning  and  sighing  for  all  the  abomina- 
tions *'  that  were  done  in  Jerusalem.  The  remaining 
six,  with  "weapons  of  destruction"  in  their  hands, 
were  charged  to  follow  him  and  slay  without  mercy  all 
who  had  not  the  badge  of  immunity  (cf.  Rev.  vii.  3,  ctr. 
xiv.  9). 

1  E.g.  by  Sinacherib^  in  his  report  of  the  capture  of  Kkron  (I  R.  41, 

Iff.);  866  4  676. 

*  As  waa  actually  done  In  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  by  NebucEad- 
M2iar>8  funeral  (2  K.  xxv.  18  ff.). 

*  See  Cornill,  Der  Prophet  JEzechiel,  p.  236  f.,  note  on  ch.  !J^  1. 
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§  1198.  To  set  forth  the  utter  destruction  of  the  city 
itself  a  new  ixuage  is  resorted  to,  whose  reality  was  only 
too  well  known  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  tiiitieB 
throughout  western  Asia.  Still  in  the  guise  of  a  vision 
the  city  is  revealed  as  about  to  be  enveloped  in  the  flames 
of  avenging  fire,  A  corresponding  revelation  is  made  of 
the  shining  brightness  of  the  cherubim,  who  are  again 
displayed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  The  terrible  conception 
that  the  firing  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
after  its  capture  was  actually  of  divine  ordination  is 
vividly  symbolized:  A  cherub  takes  of  the  coals  of  fire 
that  bum  within  the  wheels  of  the  celestial  figures  and 
delivers  them'  to  the  white-clad  angel  of  destruction  to  be 
scattered  over  the  city  (ch.  x.), 

§  1194.  Transported  again  to  the  east  side  of  the 
temple,  the  prophet  sees  before  the  gate  a  number  of  the 
princes  (cf.  §  1188),  "devising  iniquity  and  wicked 
counsel,"  which  the  context  shows  to  refer  to  the  suicidal 
policy  of  rebellion  against  Babylon  (xi.  1--3).  The  atti- 
tude of  the  revolutionists  is  instructive.  They  said,  "  It 
is  not  just  now  that  we  must  build  houses:^  this  city  is 
the  cauldron  and  we  are  the  flesh";  or,  in  modern  lan- 
guage, "This  is  no  time  for  the  occupations  of  peace. 
We  are  stewing  here  in  our  own  juice;  let  us  strike  for 
freedoni.'^  At  this,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  declare 
that  they  shall  ilot  in  any  case  remain  in  the  city,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  strangers  for  captivity  and  violent 
death.  While  he  is  prophesying,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
suddenly  falls  dead  (xi.  4-13). 

§  1195.  Before  the  vision  fades,  however,  there  comes 
an  enlargement  of  the  prophet's  outlook.  Not  all  Israel 
was  in  Jerusalem.  The  exiles,  present  and  to  come, 
banished  from  the  city  and  the  temple,  Jehovah  himself 


»  ■  I . »  » 


1  The  full  expression  is  given  in  Ez.  xxviii.  26  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  21  ;  Jer.  xxix. 
6,  28.  The  phrase  is  equivalent  to  settling  down  quietly.  The  antithesis 
is  the  saying,  **  to  your  tents,  O  Israel  I "  referring  to  the  unsettlement 
and  strife  oharacterlatic  of  the  nomadic  life  (§  465). 
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scarcely  revealing  his  presence  to  tbem,^  were  yet  to  be 
restored  to  their  own  and  Jehovah's  land  and  city. 
^^  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they  shall  take  away 
all  its  horrors  and  all  its  abominations.  And  I  will  give 
them  another^  heart,  and  a  new  spirit  I  will  put  within 
them,^  and  will  remove  the  heart  of  stone  from  them  and 
give  them  a  heart  of  flesh,  to  the  end  that  they  may  walk 
in  my  statutes  and  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them^  and 
may  be  to  me  a  people  and  I  to  them  may  be  a  God.  .  .  ." 
(xi.  14-21). 

§  1196.  After  the  promise  and  the  curse  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  removed  from  before  the  temple  and  rested  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (vs.  22,  28),  no  longer  to  protect 
and  bless  his  city,  but  to  stand  aloof  while  it  fulfilled 
its  doom.  Released  from  his  trance  the  prophet  finds 
himself  once  more  among  his  companions  in  exile,  to 
whom  he  relates  all  that  it  had  been  given  him  to  see 
(vs.  24,  25). 

§  1197.  Soon  thereafter,  at  a  date  not  indicated,  Eze- 
kiel,  in  an  ecstatic  mood,  is  impelled  to  another  symbolic 
action,  so  as  to  make  still  more  impressive  the  impending 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  to 
take  his  worldly  possessions  out  of  his  house  in  the  day- 
time, making  ready  for  a  flight  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
Then,  when  the  night  has  come,  he  is  to  break  through  the 
wall  of  the  city  and  seek  to  escape  with  his  burden  upon 
his  shoulder  (Ez.  xii.  1-7).  This  proceeding  is  explained 
to  mean  that  the  ^'  prince  "  Zedekiah  is  to  attempt  to  save 
himself  by  flight  at  the  taking  of  his  city,  but  should  be 
caught  outside  the  wall  in  a  net  which  Jehovah  himself 
was  to  spread  over  him  (cf.  xvii.  20;  xxxii.  8;  Hos.  vii. 
12).  Thence  he  was  to  be  broiight  as  a  captive  to  Babylon. 
That  city  he  was  not  to  see  with  his  eyes  (cf.  2  E. 
XXV.  7),  though  he  was  to  live  there  till  his  death.     Of 


1  Notice  xl.  16,  *^  I  have  been  a  ganctuary  to  them  but  litUe.'* 
^  So  the  Sept.  *  So  the  ancient  VeraionB. 
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his  subjects  but  a  few  should  survive  the  destroying  sword 
(xii,  &-16).i 

§  1198.  A  series  of  instructive  utterances  are  now 
recorded,  which  show  the  inherent  necessity  and  the 
moral  justification  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ruin 
of  the  state  (£z.  xiii.-xix.).  Prefaced  to  these  are  two 
striking  declarations  aimed  at  the  popular  delusion  that 
effective  prophecy  was  at  an  end  in  Israel  and  the  kindred 
belief  that  any  prediction  that  came  from  Jehovah  must 
apply,  not  to  the  near,  but  to  the  distant  future  (xiL 
21-28).  The  current  sayings  thus  denounced  ran  thus: 
^^The  days  keep  stretching  out  and  visions  come  to 
naught"  (v.  22),  and,  '^The  vision  that  he  is  seeing  is 
for  many  days  hence,  and  for  distant  times  he  is  prophesy- 
ing." Against  those  who  thus  bring  true  prophecy  into 
disrepute  the  genuine  prophet  of  Jehovah  brings  a  formal 
indictment  (ch.  xiii.).  They  accelerate  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Israel  because  they  '^  prophesy  out  of  their 
own  minds,"  so  that  they  never  really  **see"  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  (xiii.  2-7).  With  want  of  practical  as 
well  as  spiritual  insight  they  announce  peace  when  turmoil 
and  calamity  are  inevitable  (xiii.  8-10),  like  men  who 
would  stay  up  a  decaying  wall  with  a  mere  coat  of  plaster. 
With  the  first  storm  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  it  shall 
tumble  to  the  ground  (vs.  11-16). 

§  1199.  A  fitting  companion  rdle  to  that  of  the  prophets 
was  played  by  their  female  colleagues,  the  employment  of 
whom,  as  a  class  of  professionals,  was  as  much  an  evidence 
of  social  disorgfanization  as  of  religious  degeneracy.  It 
is  noteworthy  how  in  times  of  personal  or  national  per- 
plexity, when  ordinary  means  of  redress  are  exhausted, 
resort  is  had  to  occult  superstitions  that  are  usually 
ignored  or  derided.  As  intelligent  people  of  the  present 
day  resort  in  sore  sickness  to  a  ^'Christian  Scientist," 
or  as  Saul,  sore  pressed  by  the  Philistines,  sought  counsel 

1  Another  symbolical  action  (xii.  17-20),  if  it  may  be  so  called,  la 
simply  an  amplification  of  iv.  10,  11,  16  (cf.  §  1179). 
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from  the  divining  women,  whom,  aa  a  olasa,  he  had  sup^ 
pressed,  so  now  the  desperate  people  of  Jerusalem  turned 
from  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  to  neoromancers  and  enchant- 
ers. The  art  of  these  ^^  prophetesses  "  ^  apparently  con- 
sisted in  procuring  tokens  of  the  divine  will  or  omens 
from  responses  given  in  connection  with  peculiar  amulets 
consisting  of  fillets  or  kindred  attachments  worn  by  the 
suppliants.  By  means  of  these  enchantments  they  ^^slew 
the  souls  that  should  not  die  and  saved  the  souls  that 
should  not  live  .  .  .  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad, 
and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked  that  he  should 
not  return  from  his  wicked  way  "  (xiii.  17-23), 

§  1200.  But  the  blame  does  not  rest  entirely  upon 
false  prophets  or  prophetesses,  as  Ezekiel  tells  certain  of 
the  elders  of  Israel  who  come  to  him  to  hear  his  word. 
The  prophets  are  themselves  borne  away  by  the  tempta* 
tion  to  answer  their  clients  according  to  their  desires  (cf. 
Mic.  vii.  3).  And  when  the  people  come  to  these  seers 
fresh  from  idolatrous  practices,  or  with  idolatry  in  their 
hearts,  an  '^answer  of  peace*'  is  in  any  case  impossible 
{cf.  Ps.  Ixvi.  18).  Nay,  Jehovah  himself  may  lead  the 
prophet  astray  in  his  vision  (cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  7),  with  the 
result  that  both  deceiver  and  deceived  have  to  bear  their 
iniquity,  and  both  alike  perish  from  out  of  Israel  (Eiz. 
xiv.  1-11). 

§  1201.  In  a  passage  of  more  than  usual  power  of 
expression  Ezekiel  next  sets  forth  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility.  If  his  hearers  doubt  his  as- 
sertion as  to  this  wholesale  destruction,  they  are  assured 
that  even  the  presence  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  v.  21)  of  re* 
nowned  spiritual  heroes  of  tradition,  such  as  Noah, 
Daniel,^  and  Job,  would  not  avail  to  save  their  people. 


f"^ 


1  W.  R.  Smith,  Journal  of  Philology,  xiii.  286  f.  Cf.  Perits,  IFomaii 
in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult,  p.  141 1.,  and  above,  §  851  note. 

^  Here  and  in  ch.  xxviii.  3  Daniel  seems  to  be  a  national  and  even  a 
worldrwide  celebrity.  According  to  Dan.  11.  1,  48,  he  was,  at  a  tendei 
age,  made  chief  ruler  in  Babylon  in  603  b.c. 
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since^  indeed,  it  was  impossible  in  the  veiy  nature  of 
things  that  they  could  save  any  but  theniselves  by  their 
own  righteousness  (etr.  Gen.  xviii.  32).  How  much 
more  when  Israel  is  without  the  presence  of  such  saints 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  four  dark  messengers,  the  sword,  and 
famine,  and  noxious  beasts,  and  pestilence,  are  already  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  smite  and  not  spare.  '^  And  ye 
shall  know  that  not  without  cause  have  I  done  all  that  I 
have  done  there,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  "  (Ez.  xiv.  12-28). 

§  1202,  In  two  parables  the  prophet  further  illustrates 
the  character  and  fate  of  the  remnant  of  Israel.  They  are 
compared  (Ez.  xv.)  to  a  vine-stock  that  bears  no  fruit, 
and  being  useless  for  any  sort  of  work  is  cast  into  the 
fire.  The  more  familiar  figure  of  an  unfaithful  spouse  is 
elaborated  with  all  possible  detail.  Jerusalem  has  abused 
all  the  kindness  of  Jehovah  (xvi.  1*-14),  has  been  guilty 
of  the  vilest  ingratitude  by  her  idolatrous  alliances  with 
alien  nations,  following  upon  her  own  abominations,  in* 
eluding  even  the  sacrifice  of  children  (vs.  15-84).  The 
punishment  shall  be  greater  even  than  that  of  Samaria  and 
Sodom,  which  she  had  surpassed  in  iniquity  (vs.  35-61), 
But  Samaria  and  Sodom  and  even  Jerusalem  shall  at 
length  be  restored  to  favour  (vs.  62-63). 

§  1203.  Before  the  utterance  of  Ezekiel's  next  recorded 
prophecy,  there  is  an  interval  of  about  three  years  (692- 
689  B.G.).  It  was  apparently  a  time  in  which  the  politi- 
cal ferment  of  the  home-land  was  allayed  and  the  prophet 
of  the  Exile  could  minister  with  less  resei*ve  to  his  fellow- 
captives.  Naturally,  this  brief  period  is  devoid  of  stir- 
ring incident.     Two  passages  remain  as  memorials. 

§  1204.  One  of  these  is  the  great  discourse  of  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  the  sight  of 
God.(Ez.  xviii.).  This  conception,  in  which  he  follows 
his  master,  Jeremiah  (of.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  f.),  was,  as  heusi 
been  often  pointed  out,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  exiles.  Their  whole  education  in 
Palestine,  personal  and  national,  had  tended  to  encourage 
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in  them  the  notion  that  the  individual  had  no  obligations, 
moral  or  religious,  apart  from  the  community  to  which  he 
might  belong  —  the  state,  the  tribe,  the  clan,  or  the  fam- 
ily group  (cf.  §  1000).  Traditional  prejudices  and  in- 
veterate customs ;  intercommunal  leagues  and  feuds ;  the 
centralizing  tendencies  of  the  national  worship ;  the  asso- 
ciations of  ritual  and  sacrifice;  the  sacerdotal  caste  and 
functions, — all  these  stood  in  the  way  of  independence  in 
thought  and  endeavour  in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere. 
But  these  intellectual  and  spiritual  bonds  received  a  shock 
by  the  breaking  up  of  that  political  and  social  system 
which  had  forged  them  and  kept  them  fast.  And  the 
prophet,  himself  just  emancipated,  would  fain  strike  a 
blow  that  should  rid  his  clients  of  such  fetters  forever. 

§  1205.  Providence  threw  at  his  feet  the  opportunity 
in  the  expatriation  of  the  exiles.  Their  complaint  was 
that  they,  though  the  most  patriotic  and  devout  of  Israel, 
were  now  in  captivity,  while  the  less  worthy  were  enjoy- 
ing liberty  and  citizenship  in  Jerusalem ;  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  they  must  now  be  suffering  for  the 
offences  of  their  fathers,  quite  apart  from  any  sin  of  their 
own  (cf.  Lam.  v.  7).  With  bitter  resentment  against  the 
obvious  injustice  of  their  lot  they  passed  from  lip  to  lip 
the  popular  satire,  ^^The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.*'  "Not  so," 
reasoned  Ezekiel.  "  Every  soul  is  in  the  hands  of  Jeho- 
vah, not  in  the  grip  of  fate,  and  he  allots  to  each  the  doom 
which  it  has  earned  for  itself,  by  its  own  righteousness 
or  by  its  own  iniquity."  Such  is  the  inference  to  be  . 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Jeremiah.  The  personal 
application  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  these  souls 
under  Jehovah  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  and  is  taken  up  by 
him  elsewhere  (cf.  §  1842). 

§  1206.  The  last  discourse  of  this  group  (Ez.  xx. 
1-44)  is  given  as  a  stem  reply  to  those  of  the  elders  of 
the  community  who  came  to  him  for  counsel  in  August, 
591  B.C.    It  is  a  copious  rehearsal  of  the  shame  and  sin  of 
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Israel's  past  history  as  a  justification  of  the  coming  wrath, 
with  a  promise  of  final  redemption  in  its  captivity.  The 
theological  importance  of  the  discourse  is  that  the  chas- 
tisement and  salvation  of  Israel  are  represented  ^as  de- 
pending upon  the  sovereign  will  of  Jehovah  and  the 
necessity  of  his  being  exalted  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  IX 

KEBELLXON,   SIEGE,   AND   FALL  OF   JEBTJSALBM 

§  1207.  The  political  agitation  in  Jerusalem  which 
had  not  been  wholly  allayed  by  the  failure  of  the  half- 
formed  conspiracy  and  the  journey  of  Zedekiah  to  his  mas- 
ter in  Babylon  (§  1167,  1171),  was  again  stirred  up  four 
years  thereafter  (589  B.C.)  in  a  more  active  and  danger- 
ous form.  Now  it  was  not  the  petty  communities  of  Pal- 
estine that  urged  revolt,  but  the  turbulent  empire  of  the 
Nile.  Pharaoh  Necho  died  in  594  B.C.,  having  lived  to 
witness  the  occupation  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  his 
Babylonian  rival,  and  the  defeat  of  the  efforts  made  in 
Palestine  in  598,  doubtless  with  encouragement  from 
Egypt,  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  That  he 
did  not  actively  intervene  on  behalf  of  Jehoiakim  and 
Jehoiachin  was  perhaps  due  to  the  need  of  action  in 
Nubia.  At  any  rate  his  son  Psammetichus  II.  (694-589) 
found  himself  obliged  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to 
march  in  that  direction.  Inscriptions  in  the  Greek,  Carian, 
and  Phoenician  languages  at  Abu  Simbel,  a  little  below 
the  Second  Cataract,  are  probably  memorials  of  the  en- 
campment there  of  some  of  the  mercenary  troops  to  which 
the  dynasty  of  Sais  owed  its  security.  The  rfile  of 
Necho  in  Asia  was  attempted  by  the  next  king  Hophra 
("  Apries,"  589-564)  after  the  conclusion  of  this  Nubian 
war. 

§  1208.  The  ambitious  designs  of  this  Pharaoh  gave 
to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  Jerusalem  the  pretext  for 
action   against  the  Chaldaean  tyrant  which  they  had  so 

268 
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long  defiired.  It  became  now  a  difficult  task  for  Jeremiah 
or  any  of  his  aolleagues  to  make  bead  against  the  tumulr 
tuous  passion  for  revenge  and  oivic  freedom,  nor  was  it  easy 
for  the  average  patriot  to  perceive  how  romantic  was  the 
scheme  of  insurrection.  The  petty  kingdoms  of  Pales- 
tine,  which  had  been  cowed  by  the  threats  of  Nebuchad* 
rezzar  in  593,  now  banded  together  again.  They  gave 
little  material  help  at  the  testing-time.  But  the  alliance 
with  Tyre  seemed  to  guarantee  the  sinews  of  war;  and 
Tyre  held  out  bravely  for  many  yeai's  (§  1213).  So  now 
Jerusalem's  heart  went  out  toward  Egypt,  untaught  by 
the  sad  two  centuries  of  her  cajolery  and  fickleness.  The 
exaot  time  of  the  agreement  with  Egypt  and  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  revolt  we  cannot  determine,  but  the  aeoeesioil 
of  Hophra  in  689  suggests  an  approximate  date,  and  we 
know  that  Nebuchadrezzar  marched  into  Judah  before 
the  end  of  688. 

§  1209.  We  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  moral  situ-* 
ation^  from  the  pen  of  Ezekiel  in  a  famous  allegory  or 
riddle.  A  great  eagle,  broad-winged  and  variegated, 
came  to  Lebanon,  broke  off  the  topmost  bough  of  a  oedar, 
and  carried  it  to  the  land  of  the  merchants,  an  image  of 
the  capture  and  deportation  of  Jehoiachin.  Then  he  took 
of  the  seed  of  the  land  and  planted  it  as  a  vine  (cf.  Ez. 
xix.  10  ff.)  beside  its  native  waters,  trusting  that  its 
branches  might  turn  toward  himself — an  image  of  NebU'* 
chadrezzar  installing  Zedekiah  as  his  vassal  king.  But  the 
ungrateful  vine  spread  its  branches  toward  another  great 
eagle,*-- Zedekiah  turning  toward  Egypt,  —  rousing  the 
just  resentment  of  the  one  who  had  planted  and  watered 
it  (Ez.  xvii.  1-10).  The  application  is  then  made  in  lit- 
eral  terms:  It  was  a  solemn  covenant  confirmed  by  a 

^  The  chronological  order  of  KzekiePs  prophecies  is  exceptionally  dis- 
turbed by  the  pofiition  of  ch.  xvii.,  which  would  naturally  come  between 
cha.  XX.  and  zxi.  The  occasion  of  the  transposition  is  apparently  the 
desire  to  place  together  the  three  illustrations  of  the  unfaithfulaesB, 
ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  Judah  and  its  kin^i  (otuk  xr.-xvii.). 
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sacred  oath  to  which  Zedekiah  had  **'  given  his  hand/' ' 
This  covenant  he  has  broken  by  sending  ambassadors  to 
Egypt.  But  his  perjury  and  treachery  will  avail  him 
nothing.  Even  his  allies  the  Egyptians  will  give  him  no 
help  when  his  city  is  besieged  by  the  Chaldaeans.  It  is 
Jehovah  himself  whom  he  has  offended^  and  it  is  his  judg- 
ment which  shall  be  executed  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  king 
whom  he  has  deceived  (Ez.  xvii.  11-21).  Yet  from  the 
very  topmost' bow  of  the  cedar — the  house  of  David  — 
a  twig  shall  be  taken  and  planted  which  shall  become' a 
goodly  tree,  making  a  home  for  birds  of  every  wing  —  the 
restored  kingdom  of  Israel  (Ez.  xvii.  22-24).  The  whole 
passage  is  a  pendant  to  the  great  discourse  of  Jer.  xxvii. 
delivered  in  593,  following  up  the  earlier  declaration  of 
Jer.  XXV.,  made  in  604,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  (§  1115,  1157). 

§  1210.  In  default  of  an  official  report  of  the  march 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  against  Palestine  (cf.  §  1218)  we  have 
from  Ezekiel  an  ideal  picture  of  the  Great  King  taking 
counsel  with  his  gods  as  to  the  attack  on  Jerusalem.  It  is 
given  in  the  course  of  a  declamation  almost  lyrical  in 
form  and  spirit,  upon  **  the  sword  of  Jehovah,"  which  is 
described  as  sharpened  and  furbished  for  its  terrible  work 
among  the  doomed  and  guilty  people  of  Jerusalem 
(Ez.  xxi.  1-17).  It  is  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
which  Jehovah  uses  as  his  own.  Before  it  is  drawn  to 
strike,  he  who  is  wielding  it  stands  **•  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways"  at  a  place  where  the  prophet  sets  up  •two  finger- 
posts, one  pointing  to  Rabbath  Ammon,  and  the  other  to 
Jerusalem.  In  perplexity  as  to  which  road  he  should 
take,  the  Great  King  resorts  to  his  oracles :  *^  He  shook  the 
arrows  to  and  fro ;  he  consulted  the  teraphim,  he  in- 
spected   the    liver.     In  his    right    hand    comes  the  lot 

1  PreBomably  the  oath  was  sworn  both  by  the  gods  of  Babylonia  (cL 
Ez.  xvii.  16)  and  by  Jehovah  (Ez.  xvii.  19),  the  God  of  the  land  whose 
fayoor  the  over-lord  supposed  he  had  acquired  (2  K.  xyIIL  25),  and  in 
whose  local  existenoe  and  power  he  fully  believed. 
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^  Jerusalem/  that  he  may  open  his  mouth  with  shrieking 
and  laiae  the  battle-crj,  set  batteringnrams  against  the 
gates,  throw  up  ramparts,  and  erect  siege-towers"  (zzi. 
18-22). 

§  1211.  The  figure,  though  somewhat  mixed,  giyes  its 
own  interpretation.  One  feels  himself  transported  to  the 
Babylonian  environment  of  the  pirophet,  the  proper  home 
of  oracles  and  prognostications  (of.  Isa.  xlvii.  12  ff.),  whose 
literature  abounds  with  records  of  omens  for  kings  prepar- 
ing for  warlike  expeditions  or  setting  out  upon  them.^ 
The  procedure  here  indicated  was  somewhat  as  follows.' 
The  king  of  Babylon,  or  rather  the  priest  as  his  mediator, 
comes  before  the  image  of  his  god,  a  prescribed  formula 
of  prayer  is  recited,  and  an  animal  sacrifice  offered.  The 
deity  gives  his  answer  through  special  forms  of  the  lot. 
Here  two  are  instanced.  The  liver  of  the  animal  might  be 
inspectedi  to  see  whether  its  colour  or  texture  indicated  a 
propitious  result.  But  in  the  present  case,  where  a  choice 
between  two  courses  is  aimed  at,  a  more  specific  mode  of 
decision  must  be  adopted.  Hence  resort  was  had  to  belo- 
mancy  or  rhabdomancy,^  as  it  is  called,  or  divination  by 

^  The  omens  noted  for  the  expeditions  of  Sargoa  I  and  Narftm-SIn 
(§  90)  were  of  this  general  character.  The  subject  of  such  omens  of 
national  import  is  treated  in  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  832  ff.  Contrast  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  beantifol  prayer  in  Ps.  zz.,  uttered  under  similar  circum- 
stanoes  (§  1078). 

*  The  **  teraphim  '^  are  named  here  as  a  general  expression  in  deference 
to  Hebrew  usage.  The  fitness  of  the  term  as  used  for  the  special  personal 
protecting  deity  of  the  king  is  obvious :  (1)  the  teraphim  were  domestic 
tutelary  divinities ;  (2)  they  were  often  consulted  for  oracles.  CI  Jud. 
xvii.  6  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  24  ;  Hos.  i^  4. 

*  It  is  to  Jerome  that  we  owe  these  terms,  as  well  as  the  earliest  account 
of  the  process  of  divining  by  arrows,  which  he  gives  in  his  commentary 
on  the  present  passage.  See  Qesenius,  Thesaurus,  s.v.  oop,  where  authori- 
ties are  also  quoted  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  usage  in  Arabia.  In  oon- 
nection  with  the  same  subject,  Wellhausen,  Rests  arahischp.n  Heidentumes 
(1887),  p.  126  f.,  comments  fully  upon  our  text.  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Jour" 
nal  of  Philolofftfi  ^U  P-  278.  On  Babylonian  divination  generally,  see 
Lenormant,  La  divinoHon  chex  les  Ghaldkens  (largely  superseded) ;  King, 
Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery  (1896);  Jastrow,  BfiA.  chs.  zvi.-3 
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mesms  of  axrowb.  A  number  of  these  were  put  in  a  quiver 
or  case,  after  being  inscribed  with  the  name  or  some  other 
distiiiguisbing  mark  of  the  several  ohjaots  nepresented  by 
them.  They  were  then  shaken,  and  the  aiTOw  whioh 
wds  first  drawn  out  iodieated  the  choice  —  in  this  case 
Jerusalem. 

§  1212.  Thus  Ezekiel  interpreted  the  preparations  for 
war,  the  rumours  of  which  were  borne  by  busy  tongues 
to  his  secluded  'dwelling.  Pending  the  aotual  march  he 
repeats  his  denunciations  against  Jerusalem,  on  account  of 
her  many  gross  and  incorrigible  vioes  (£e.  xziL).  He  then 
concludes  these  intervening  prophecies  by  an  allegorical 
review  of  the  relations  between  Samaria  and  Jerusaleni,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  several  foreign  nations  with  which 
they  have  intrigued,  on  the  other,  showing  the  moral  and 
religious  infidelities  against  Jehovah  of  these  two  sister- 
kingdoms  (£z.  xxiii.).  In  these  as  well  as  in  his  vaticina^ 
tions  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  we  eee  a  paradox  some- 
what similar  to  -that  presented  by  Jeremiah  (§  1107  f.}. 
A  prophet  overfiowing  with  love  for  his  people  uses 
against  them  the  language  of  contempt  and  loathing, 
while  he  seems  to  gloat  over  their  sufferings  and  their 
punishment.  The  explanation  is  (1)  rhetorical  extrava- 
gance of  speech ;  (2)  indignation  against  wrong  and  irre- 
ligion;  (3)  the  racial  habit  of  looking  at  people  not  ss 
individuals  but  as  a  class,  whose  sensibilities  are  not  so 
obvious  to  a  censor. 

§  1213.  The  expedition  of  Nebuchadrezzar  against  Pal- 
estine started  in  588  B.O.  It  was  vast  (Jer.  xxxiv.)  and 
formidable.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  the  central 
strategic  point,  at  Riblah  oji  the  upper  Orontes  (§  1038). 
There  he  was  midway  between  Carchemish,  the  fortress 
won  from  Egypt,  and  the  border  of  that  country  which  he 
intended  to  subdue.^    Thence  also  he  could  strike  speedily 

^  We  have  monumental  remindeTS  of  the  marohes  of  Nebuchadrezasar 
through  Syntk  and  Palestine,  ihou^  unfortunately  they  contain  no 
refexence  to  his  military  operationi.     In  1^  Wady  Biiua,  ncyt  far 
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at  the  revolted  cities  of  Phcenicia.  Tyre,  indeed,  was  with 
Jerusalem  a  chief  point  of  attack.  It  had  long  been 
the  only  Phoenician  state  capable  of  resisting  a  strong 
foreign  power.*  Now,  more  prosperous  than  ever,  it  was 
as  unwilling  to  yield  its  commercial  franchise  to  Nebuchad« 
rezzar  as  formerly  to  Esarhaddon  (§  754).  It  is  probable 
that  a  force  was  sent  at  once  to  blockade  the  Tynans  — 
who,  after  their  manner,  retired  to  their  **  new  Tyre  *'  (cf . 
§  681)  and  long  resisted  the  besiegers.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Ammonites,  after  all  (cf.  §  1210),  remained  in 
revolt.  At  any  rate,  they  were  unfriendly  towards  Judah 
during  this  whole  period  (Ez«  xxv.  1  ff. ;  Jer.  xl.  14 ;  cf . 
xlix.  1  ff.).  The  territory  of  Judah  was. certainly  the  chief. 
field  of  the  Chaldsean  military  operations.  While  a  suffi- 
cient  army  advanced  upon  and  invested  Jerusalem,  the 
other  fortified  cities  were  rapidly  taken,  till  soon  Laehish 
and  Asekah  alone  offered  resistance  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and 
these  doubtless  surrendered  before  the  fall  of  the  capital. 


from  Hiblah,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel-Akkar,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Lebanon  range,  two  long  inscriptions^  accompanied  by  bas^reH^fSt  were 
found  by  H.  Pognon,  French  vice-consul  at  Beyrut,  who  published  them, 
with  plates,  in  his  work,  Le8  inscriptions  babyloniennes  du  Wadi  Brissa., 
Paris,  1887.  They  relate,  like  most  of  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  Great 
King,  to  his  buildings  and  fortifications  In  Babylon.  Another  is  written 
in  archaic  aharacten  on  the  right  side  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  or  Dog  Blver, 
eight  hiiles  north  of  Beyrut,  and  was  discovered  beneath  an  overgrowth 
of  shrubs  and  ferns  in  1881.  The  old  high  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
coast  led  along  this  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  had  already  been  found 
the  names  of  Ramses  ll.,  Sinacherib,  and  Esarhaddon.  Jhe  inscription  is 
mostly  undecipherable  through  weathering.  What  can  be  made  oat  most 
surely  is  a  list  of  wines  of  aouthem  Syria,  in  which  that  of  Helbon  standfl 
conspicuous  (cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  18).  The  contents  of  the  Wady  Brissa  in- 
scriptions show  that  they  could  not  have  been  written  as  early  as  Nebu- 
chadrezzar'* first  campaign  (§  1078),  as  Renau  seems  to  suppose  {JERstoire 
dupeuple  d' Israel,  UI,  288). 

1  We  cannot  infer  from  Ez.  xzviii.  20-24  that  Sidon  had  revolted  from 
the  Chaldeeans.  This  brief  prophecy  is  of  a  general  character  and  merely 
indicates  that  Sidon  shall  be  punished,  because  of  old  time  it  had  been  *^  a 
gaUiAg  brier  and  a  smarting  thorn  to  the  house  of  Israel,^'  —  an  allusion 
apparently  to  the  men-stealing  raids  of  the  Phoenicians  (Am.  i.  9). 

T 
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§  1214.  It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of 
the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  that  is,  in  January,  587  (2  E. 
ZXY.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1 ;  lii.  4 ;  Ez.  xxiv.  1  f .)  that  the 
ChaldsBan  army  appeared  before  Jerusalem.  Of  the  details 
and  progress  of  the  siege  operations  we  are  not  informed. 
Presumably  the  north  side  of  the  city,  as  in  all  the  ancient 
sieges,  was  the  quarter  chiefly  assailed.  Only  there  indeed 
could  the  storming  towers  and  mantelets  be  brought  into 
play.  The  resistance  was  stubborn  and  braye ;  for  it  was 
known  that  this  final  revolt  if  unsuccessful  would  meet 
with  no  mercy. 

§  1216.  Of  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  besieged 
.some  indications  are  given  by  Jeremiah.  Zedekiah  fell 
into  a  panic  as  soon  as  the  extent  and  energy  of  the 
besieging  force  were  fully  displayed.  The  words  of  Jere* 
miah  were  still  ringing  in  his  bewildered  ears.  Now  that 
their  fulfilment  seemed  possible  the  stern  and  faithful 
preacher  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  king  which  he 
never  wholly  lost.  Zedekiah  had  always  felt  that  Jere- 
miah had  the  ear  of  Jehovah  as  the  rival  prophets  had 
not,  and  as  an  oracle  was  now  in  great  request,  he  sent 
a  deputation  —  Pashhur,^  son  of  Malchiah,  and  Zepha- 
niah  the  priest  —  with  a  message :  '*  Inquire,  I  pray  thee, 
of  Jehovah  for  us ;  for  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
is  making  war  upon  us :  perhaps  Jehovah  will  deal  with 
us  according  to  all  his  wondrous  deeds,  and  he  will  go 
away  from  us  "  (Jer.  xxi.  1,  2).  The  expectation  was  not 
so  fatuous  as  it  might  appear.  The  nearest  precedent 
for  the  pi*esent  situation  was  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Sinacherib.  If  Jeremiah  was  the  true  successor  of  the 
great  Isaiah,  might  not  Zedekiah  be  equal  in  fate  to  his  an- 
cestor Hezekiah,  and  receive  such  an  answer  as  that  which 
presaged  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host?  Jeremiah's 
client  was,  however,  soon  undeceived.  The  answer  was, 
if  possible,  a  fiercer  and  more  cruel  threatening  than  any 

^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  son  of  Immer,  who  pat  Jeremiah  in 
the  stocks  (§1111). 
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yet  delivered.  It  told  of  the  helplessness .  of  the  armed 
defenders  of  the  city,  because  Jehovah  himself  was  to 
fight  against  them.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  taken  and  put 
to  the  flames.  There  was  but  one  chance  of  safety  for 
the  inhabitants :  if  they  were  to  go  out  and  fall  away  to 
the  Chaldseans,  they  should  live  (Jer.  xxi.  3-10). 

§  1216.  For  such  a  heart-breaking  reply  the  king  was 
scarcely  prepared.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  these 
reiterated  threats  and  had  looked  upon  them  as  outworn 
generalities.  But  they  took  on  a  more  serious  aspect 
when  the  swords  of  the  besiegers  flashed  before  him  in 
the  level  rays  of  the  January  sun.  Moreover,  the  answer 
contained  an  element  of  danger.  The  very  suggestion, 
that  safety  might  be  gained  by  individuals  if  they  were 
to  go  out  and  enter  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  must  have 
weakened  the  defence  (cf.  xxxviii.  4),  and  indeed  in  ordi- 
nary cases  would  justify  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Tet 
this  prophet  of  evil  now  added  to  his  offence  by  again 
assuring  Zedekiah  that  Jerusalem  would  fall  and  he  him- 
self be  brought  before  the  king  of  Babylon  for  judgment 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  1-8).  There  was,  however,  a  certain  mitiga- 
tion of  this  cruel  fate :  the  life  of  the  captive  king  was  to 
be  spared,  and  he  was  to  be  interred  at  last  with  a  royal 
funeral  (xxxiv.  4,  5).^ 

§  1217.  The  prophet's  softening  mood  towards  Zede- 
kiah was  in  some  measure  both  cause  and  effect  of  a  tem- 
porary change  in  the  conduct  of  both  king  and  people. 
The  resentment  of  the  army  officers  was  smothered  for  a 

■■■■'■■■    -  ■  ■ '     '"  '     ■        r  ■■ ■-■■■■ 

^  Indicated  by  the  words,  **  With  the  bnmings  of  thy  fathers,  the 
former  kings  which  were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  make  a  burning  for 
thee.^^ '  This  was  the  burning  of  aromatic  spices  performed  at  the  burial 
of  Asa  (2  Cbr.  xvl.  14)  and  denied  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19).  We 
must  not  take  too  literally  the  details  of  such  personal  predictfons.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  such  an  interment  was  i>08Bible  In  Babylonia  to  the 
exiled  king  of  Judah,  and 'equally  unnecessary  to  explain  the  promise  as 
conditional,  like  Jer.  xxxviii.  20  (so  Hitzig  and  Orelli).  Rather  must  we 
pat  the  declaration  in  the  same  category  as  the  unfulfilled  predietioii 
eonceniiiig  Jeholachin  (§  1144  ff.). 
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while,  and  the  terrors  of  the  siege  unnerved  the  courtiers 
lately  so  bellicose  and  coafideut.  Jeremiah  seized  the 
opportunity  to  promote  a  praotioal  work  of  grace  among 
his  intimidated  fellow«citizens.  We  recall  here  the  part 
played  by  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  social  and  national 
life  of  the  Hebrews  (§  539  ff.).  The  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  slaves  at  this  period  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
state,  of  more  importance  indeed  to  the  masters  than  to 
the  servants  themselves.  The  habitual  temper  of  the  rul- 
ing classes  (§  587  fP.)  and  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
which  had  brought  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  sud- 
denly to  the  front  (§  1158),  combined  with  popular  irreli- 
gion  and  frivolity  to  foster  the  selfishnesa  and  cruelty  which 
seem  almost  inherent  in  Oriental  social  life.  Against 
these  evils  such  legislation  as  Israel  had  (§  586)  seemed 
to  have  but  little  effect.  For  example,  it  was  an  ancient 
prescription  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Covenant  that  pro- 
vided for  the  release  of  Israelitish  slaves  after  six  years' 
servitude  (Ex.  xxi.  2) ;  and  it  was  not  long  since  the  same 
enactment  had  been  published  in  a  more  precise  and  elab- 
orate form  (Dent.  xv.  12  ff.).  This  humane  and  whole- 
some statute  had  been  disregarded.  Now  it  was  suddenly 
brought  home  to  the  masters  that  such  a  policy  was  sui- 
cidal. Every  fi*eeman  counted  as  a  warrior,  fighting  at  his 
own  expense  (§  520)  ;  a  body  of  freemen  counted  for  more 
in  the  defence  of  the  city  than  a  force  largely  made  up  of 
discontented  slaves,  and  Jerusalem  never  had  sorer  need 
of  defenders. 

§  1218.  But  now  this  year  587  witnessed  such  a  jubi- 
lee as  was  never  seen  in  Israel  before  or  since.  Partly 
moved  by  interest  and  partly  pricked  by  an  uneasy  con- 
science, the  masters  released  all  their  slaves,  not  merely 
those  who  had  passed  the  legal  term  of  servitude,  but  those 
also  who  had  been  lately  acquired  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8  ff.). 
The  manumission  seemed  to  propitiate  the  offended  Law- 
giver, for  it  was  followed  by  the  withdmwal  of  the  besieg- 
ing army.      And  what    appeared  doubly  auspiciooS)    it 
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was  an  army  of  relief  from  Egypt  that  led  to  the  raising 
of  the  dtege.  "  For  Pharaoh's  army  was  come  out  of  Egypt, 
and  when  the  Ohaldaeans  that  were  besieging  Jerusalem 
heard  tidings  of  them  they  went  away  from  Jerusalem  ** 
(Jer.  x^c^vii.  5).  The  grateful  people  now  became  el»ted 
with  the  prospect  of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  ere 
long  they  were  as  confident  and  careless  as  ever.  Soon  it 
occurred  to  them  that  perhaps  their  great  sacrifice  had 
been  unnecessary.  Their  gratulations  were  mixed  with 
the  remorse  of  disappointed  avarice  as  they  saw  themselves 
defrauded  of  their  property  by  their  own  sentimental  Veak- 
ness.  Such  an  act  of  romantic  generosity  should  be  undone 
if  possible.  The  king  and  the  nobles  took  the  lead  in 
showing  that  it  was  possible,  and  soon  the  poor  freedmen 
found  themselves  again  under  their  accustomed  burdens. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  the  moral  degeneracy  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  shows  how  good  a  case  Jeremiah  had  against  the 
leaders  of  his  people. 

§  1219.  The  occasion  demanded  a  strong  word  from 
the  prophet.  His  fierce  denunciation  was  perhaps  more 
telling  than  any  he  had  hitherto  uttered.  He  did  not  now 
give  an  oracle  whose  authenticity  might  be  questioned,  or 
any  assertion  of  his  personal  prerogative.  Nor  was  the 
offence  one  of  the  conventional  sins  of  the  upper  classes, 
whose  reprobation  had  become  a  commonplace.  His  in- 
dignation had  all  the  moral  force  and  freshness  of  Elijah's 
denunciation  of  the  crime  against  Naboth.  Jeremiah's 
charge  was  irresistible  because  he  could  claim  that  the  suf- 
ferers were  defrauded  of  rights  which  had  been  granted 
to  unfortunate  Hebrews  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  nation  (xxxiv.  18  f.,  cf.  §  643).  Thus  the  sin  was 
committed  against  Jehovah  not  merely  as  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  mercy  but  also  eis  Israel's  ruler  and  law- 
giver. Finally,  the  guilt  of  perjury  was  brought  home  to 
the  sacrilegious  oppressors ;  for  the  emancipation  had  been 
oonfirmed  by  a  solemn  oath  and  covenant  (xxxiv.  18  f .  ; 
cf.  Gen.  XV.  9  ff.). 
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§  1220.  The  transaction  furnished  a  fine  opportunity 
for  a  renewed  announcement  of  the  coming  doom  of  the 
city.  Indeed,  it  was  a  sort  of  moral  vindication  of  Jere- 
miah's next  disclosure.  For  Zedekiah  had  ijx  the  mean- 
time sought  once  more  a  favourable  oracle.  Thinking 
that  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  would  procure  the  divine 
favour,  and  that  the  Chaldaoans  would  be  worsted  by 
the  Egyptians,  he  had  sent  another  deputation  to  Jere- 
miah, saying,  ^^Pray  now  to  Jehovah  our  God  for  us." 
Thus  Hezekiah  had  sent  to  Isaiah  when  Jerusalem  was 
ready"  to  f^U  before  Sinacherib.  The  answer  now  was 
that  the  Chaldaeans  would  return  to  fight  against  Jeru- 
salem and  would  take  it  and  burn  it  with  fire  ( Jer.  xxxvii. 
3-10).  The  oracle  seemed  cruel  a>nd  improbable,  and 
reawakened  the  resentment  of  the  rulers  against  Jeremiah. 
The  Egyptian  interlude  lengthened  itself  out,  and  the 
Chaldaeans  did  not  soon  return. 

§  1221.  The  hopes  of  the  deluded  Jerusalemites  rose 
yet  higher.  With  the  lengthening  reprieve  of  the  city 
the  popular  wrath  against  the  prophet  of  evil  omen  grrew 
almost  beyond  control.  It  was  apparently  only  the  moral 
advantage  given  him  by  their  selfish  poltroonery  that  kept 
them  from  laying  violent  hands  upon  him.  Such  an  out- 
spoken rebel  would  be  sure,  however,  to  furnish  occasion 
for  a  plausible  charge  of  high  treason.  The  opportunity 
soon  came,  and  in  a  fashion  that  left  his  enemies  nothing 
to  be  desired.  He  had  business  to  attend  to  in  his  native 
Anathoth,  connected  with  his  personal  share  of  the  family 
estate  (cf.  §  1225).  Making  his  way  northward  through 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,^  he  was  arrested  by  a  sentinel  named 
Irijah  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ^^  falling  away  to  the 

1  It  was  near  this  gate  that  the  Chaldnans  had  been  encamped  (§  1214); 
and  although  it  wajs  also  the  chief  avenue  of  commonication  with  all  the 
northern  country,  the  worse  of  the  two  possible  motiyee  for  his  attempted 
exit  was  naturally  attributed  to  him.  Doubtless,  also,  many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  already  passed  through  that  same  gate  and  **  faUen  away  to  the 
ChaldsBans'*  (cf.  xzxriii.  10). 
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Chald»aiis  "  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11-13).  He  denied  the  ciiarge, 
but  in  vain.  Irijah  brought  bim  before  the  ''  princes,"  who 
constituted  the  king's  council.  The  charge  was  not  so 
flimsy  as  at  'first  sight  it  seems  to  us.  The  main  body  of 
the  enemy  was,  to  be  sure,  far  from  Jerusalem,  but  spidb 
and  bands  of  scouts  were  everywhere.  It  may  even  have 
been  believed  that  he  was  seeking  a  meeting  with  one 
of  their  emissaries,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty. 
As  he  was  professedly  expecting  the  surrender  of  the 
city  within  a  very  few  days,  was  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that 
he  would  help  to  make  good  his  prediction  ?  One  or  two 
influential  well-wishers  in  the  council  might  have  cleared 
or  at  least  shielded  Jeremiah.  But  now  there  was  no 
Ahikam  at  court  to  champion  his  cause  (§  1092).  Zede- 
kiah,  though  the  greatest  sufiEerer  then  and  thereafter  by 
the  word  of  Jeremiah,  was  still  well  disposed  to  him.  But 
he  was  powerless  against  his  own  courtiers  (of.  xxxviii.  5).^ 
So  the  judgment  w;as  passed:  the  prophet  was  denounced 
and  beaten,  and  then  cast  into  the  prison  reserved  for  state 
criminals.  It  was  the  house  of  Jonathan,  the  official  secre- 
tary, beneath  which  vaulted  cells  had  been  constructed 
(xxxvii.  14  f.).  Here  he  was  left,  to  die  of  starvation 
and  neglect,  like  many  thousands  of  Oriental  prisoners 
before  and  after  him  (cf.  Isa.  li.  14). 

§  1222.  Meanwhile  the  decisive  turn  of  affairs  had 
taken  place  which  settled  the  fate  alike  of  accused  and 
accusers,  of  masters  and  slaves,  of  true  men  and  traitors. 
Not  many  days  passed  when,  as  any  experienced  observer 
might  have  foreseen,  the  Chaldsean  army  again  appeared 
before  Jerusalem.  How  it  had  disposed  of  the  Egyptian 
army  of  relief  we  are  not  informed.  The  Egyptians  may 
have  occupied  Gaza  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  advanced  no  farther. 

1  Another  passage  (zzzii.  3-6),  apparently  written  by  a  biographical 
compiler  (cf.  Comill,  p.  63),  states  that  Zedekiah  had  put  Jeremiah  in 
prison  because  of  his  announcement  of  the  impending  capture  of  the  city 
and  of  the  king  himself.  This  is  also  true  in  the  sense  that  the  royal 
authority  had  to  be  glyen  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  treaaon. 
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Certiinly  no  great  battle  was  fought,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  after  a  slight  skimiish  the  troops  of  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  beat  a  hasty  retreat  (Jer.  xxxvii.  7).  The 
GhaldGeans'met  with  no  opposition  from  the  fortified  towns 
of  Judah.  The  Chaldseans  resumed  the  blockade  of  the 
capital,  fearing  now  as  little  from  the  restless  Eg3rptians 
as  from  the  nnwarUke  Tynans. 

§  1223.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt  had  had  control  of 
ciTic  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  and  the}- 
maintained  it  to  the  end.  They  were,  indeed,  the  only 
ones  in  the  city  capable  of  leadership  in  any  fashion,  and 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  met  the  crushing  reverse 
of  fortune  like  truest  patriots.  They  could  hardly  expect 
deliverance  now,  and  prolonged  resistance  could  only 
aggravate  the  final  punishment.  Yet  there  was  no  sign 
of  flinching,  no  compromise  with  the  enemy,  or  offer  of 
surrender  for  easier  terms.  They  strove  to  the  last  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  defenders;  and  however  their 
own  hearts  may  have  failed  them,  they  frowned  sternly 
upon  every  symptom  of  despair  and  every  suggestion  of 
submission.  Let  us  give  our  meed  of  admiration  to  this 
forlornest  hope  of  a  desperate  yet  not  wholly  ignoble 
cause.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  can  afford  to  be  im- 
partial. We  ai*e  not  dealing  with  modern  South  Africans 
but  with  ancient  Hebrew  patriots.  Some  of  them  had 
acted  wickedly  and  all  of  them  foolishly;  but  as  to  the 
mainspring  of  the  rebellion  for  which  they  were  now  suf- 
fering the  penalty,  who  can  say  that  the  motive  was 
wholly  wrong?  That  they  believed  they  were  right  may 
be  argued  from  their  heroic  demeanour  in  the  presence 
of  the  cruel  death  which  from  the  beginning  they  kept 
in  view  as  the  fate  of  unsuccessful  rebels.  To  most 
interested  contemporaries  it  always  appears  that  of  two 
opposing  policies  one  is  entirely  right  and  the  other 
entirely  wrong,  because  the  feverish  demand  for  immediate 
action  obscures  the  larger  issues  of  the  controversy.  For 
us  it  should  be  possible  to  see  that  the  higher  and  broader 
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patariotLsm  of  Jeremiah  might  coexist  in  the  same  moral 
realm  with  the  more  impulsive  aod  erratic  self-devotion  of 
his  rivals,  as  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  comet  is  made 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  solar  system  as  well  as 
the  direct  motion  of  the  planet. 

§  1224.  Jeremiah  lay  helpless  for  a  time  in  his  dungeon* 
It  was  to  Zedekiah  himself  that  he  owed  his  comparative 
freedom.  With  the  return  of  the  Chaldwans,  the  king's 
trembling  heart  again  turned  towards  the  prophet,  w;hose 
predictive  word  had  once  more  been  verified,  He  had 
him  secretly  to  his  house,  and  said :  ^^  Is  there  any  word 
from  Jehovah  ?  "  and  Jeremiah  said :  "  There  is,"  and  added : 
"  Thou  shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon." After  reminding  him  of  the  failure  and  collapse  of 
the  rival  prophets,  he  concluded  by  begging  Zedekiah  not 
to  let  him  go  back  to  the  dungeon  in  the  house  of  Jonathan. 
The  king  succeeded  in  having  him  placed  in  the  "court 
of  the  guard,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  court-yard  adjoining 
the  royal  residence,  where  suspected  persons  and  other 
less  obnoxious  civil  prisoners  were  kept  in  a  sort  of 
"honourable  confinement,"  though  probably  fettered  by 
the  foot-chain.  Here  he  was  not  to  be  dependent,  as  in 
the  dungeon,  upon  a  casual  visitor  for  a  precarious  supply 
of  food,  but  was  by  the  king's  command  to  receive  a 
griadle*cake  daily  from  the  baker's  bazar.  This  was  sup- 
plied to  him  regularly  till  all  the  bread  in  the  city  was 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  siege  (xxxvii.  16-21). 

§  1225.  To  prisoners  of  his  present  class,  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  admitted  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
guard.  While  in  this  court  of  the  guard  J.eremiah  received 
a  visit  from  Hanameel,  his  cousin-german  of  Anathoth. 
Between  these  two  a  transaction  took  place,  singular  for 
the  place  and  time,  but  signally  illustrative  of  Jeremiah's 
transcendent  faith  and  foresight.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  family  estate  that  he  had  made  the  frustrated 
attempt  to  go  to  Anathoth  (§  1221),  and  now  Hanameel 
comes  to  see  him  in  his  prison  upon  the  same  business. 
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Jeremiah  was  asked  to  fulfil  the  duty  incumbent  on  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  family  (cf.  Ruth  iv.  4),  to  buy 
the  property  from  Hanameel.^  This  settlement  of  the 
title  to  his  property  suggested  the  whole  question  of  the 
gloomy  and  desolate  futuit)  of  the  fatherland.  The  visit 
of  Hanameel,  thus  fulfilling  his  own  thwarted  purpose,  he 
greeted  as  a  providential  token  of  the  final  restoration 
of  peace  and  order.  Hence  he  made  the  purchase  from 
Hanameel,  according  to  all  the  legal  requirements,^  on  the 
ground  of  Jehovah^s  promise :  ^'  Houses  and  fields  and  vine- 
yards shall  again  be  bought  in  this  land  "  (xxxii.  6-15). 
§  1226.  The  inspiration  to  transact  this  business  he  had 
thus  recognized  at  once  as  coming  from  Jehovah.    But  no 

1  There  seems  to  be  general  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  this 
transaction.  It  was  only  the  legal  title  to  the  estate  that  was  in  question. 
Legally,  Jeremiah,  as  the  chief  agnate,  should  own  it,  but  he  could  only 
secure  the  right  by  paying  the  occupant  the  value  of  this  right,  not  nece»- 
sarily  the  full  value  of  the  property.  Tliis  helps  to  explain  why  so  trifling 
a  sum  was  paid.  The  expositors  attempt  to  show  that  the  seventeen  shek- 
els (about  eleven  dollars)  was  not  an  unreasonable  price. 

^  The  legal  process  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  is  fully  described  in 
Jer.  xxxii.  9-14,  a  passage  which  is  our  only  source  of  information  on 
the  matter.  The  minute  account  needs  scarcely  aay  commentary  except 
to  say  that  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  words  rendered  in  EV., 
**  according  to  the  law  and  custom,^'  which  are  wanting  in  the  Sept., 
should  be  omitted.  Stade  (in  ZATW.  V,  176  f.)  and  CornUl  (r««  of 
Jeremiah^  pp.  22,  64)  follow  Hitzig  in  maintaining  that  there  was  only 
one  copy  of  the  contract,  a  part  of  which  was  folded  up  and  sealed  and 
a  part  left  open.  This  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  supported  by  v.  10  (cf. 
V.  44),  which  speaks  not  of  one  copy,  but  of  one  document  or  record. 
Moreover,  th6  text,  as  left  to  us  after  the  emendations  of  Stade  (followed 
by  Cornill),  speaks  just  as  plainly  as  ever  of  two  copies,  *'  the  sealed  and 
the  open  **  (vs.  11, 14).  The  only  difficulty  in  this  natoral  view  of  the 
matter  comes  from  v.  10,  which  seems  to  say  that  the  deed  was  sealed 
before  it  was  signed  by  the  witnesses.  Giesebrecht,  who  has  well  treated 
the  question  {Das  Buck  Jeremia,  p.  176  ff.),  suggests  satisfactorily  that 
the  witnesses  signed  their  names  on  the  outside  of  the  sealed  copy  to 
avouch  the  fact  that  it  was  sealed  by  both  contracting  parties.  The  open 
copy  was  to  be  used  for  ordinary  reference,  and  the  one  that  was  sealed 
could  be  appealed  to  in  cases  of  dispute.  Such  we  know  was  the  custom 
among  the  Babylonians,  among  whom  the  forms  of  business  procedun>  in 
the  East  originated. 
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sooner  was  the  deed  handed  over  for  safe  keeping  to  his 
secretary  Baruch  than  the  audacity  of  the  performance 
suddenly  overwhelmed  and  disheartened  him.  It  is  such 
traits  as  these  that  bring  this  typically  human  prophet  so 
near  to  us !  Our  deepest  and  truest  intuitions  are  those 
which  surprise  and  awe  us  most  by  their  presumptuous  rash- 
ness. Their  worth  is  approved  to  our  trembling  faith  when 
we  have  turned  them  over  and  over  in  the  light  that  flows 
from  the  fountain  of  truth.  So  Jeremiah  appeals  to  Jehovah 
in  his  embarrassment.  ^^  Alas,  Lord  Jehovah  I  the  earth 
works  have  been  brought  close  to  the  city  ^  to  take  it ;  and 
the  city  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
what  Thou  hast  spoken  has  come  to  pass,  and,  behold,  Thou 
seest  it!  And  Thou  hast  said  unto  me:  Buy  the  field 
for  money  and  call  witnesses,  whereas  the  city  has  been 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldaeans  "  (xxxii.  16,  24^  25). 
To  this  appeal  an  answer  came  rehearsing  fully  the  pre- 
vious announcement  of  the  city's  doom  and  its  justification 
(xxxii.  28-36),  but  assuring  the  prophet  more  strongly 
than  ever  Qt  the  final  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things 
in  civic  and  business  life  (vs.  86-44). 

§  1227.  As  the  impending  fall  of  the  city  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  Jeremiah,  eager  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens, became  more  urgent  in  advising  a  general  surrender. 
His  plea  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  seditious 
harangue,  and  was  indeed  a  common-sense  appeal  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  ^^  He  that  abideth  in  the  city 
shall  die,  and  he  that  goeth  out  to  the  Chaldaeans  shall 
live  "  (xxxviii.  2).  But  as  this  sort  of  counsel  would  make 
an  end  of  all  discipline,  it  had  to  be  checked  and  punished. 
Hence  the  civil  and  military  leaders  demanded  that  Jere- 
miah be  put  to  death.  ^^  For  he  is  weakening  the  hands  of 
the  fighting  men  who  are  left  in  this  city,  and  the 
hands  of  all  the  people,  in  speaking  such  words  to  them  '^ 
(xxxviii.  4).     The  poor  king,  broken  in  heart  and  hope, 

1  The  point  of  this  special  consideration  may  be  learned  from  §  1230. 
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and  dreading  a  revolt  against  his  own  person,  yielded  to 
their  request,  with  the  deprecating  remark :  ^^  Behold,  he 
is  in  your  hand,  for  the  king  cannot  do  anything  against 
you."  When,  however,  they  had  gained  the  coveted 
opportunity,  they  hesitated.  The  fatal  deed  was  too 
great  a  crime.  What  seemed  at  first  a  military  necessity 
began  to  look  like  murder,  or  at  any  rate  like  sacrilege 
against  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  A  happy  thought  struck 
them.  They  would  not  slay  him  I  they  would  merely  let 
him  die !  In  the  courtyard,  in  the  quarter  assigned  to  the 
king's  son  Malchiah,  was  a  foul  empty  cistern.  Into  this 
Black  Hole  they  lowered  him ;  then  left  him  to  sink  and 
suffocate,  or  failing  that,  to  starve  to  death  (xxicviii,  5,  6). 
§  1228.  Prom  the  fate  thus  prepared  for  him  lie  was 
delivered  through  the  good  offices  of  an  Ethiopian  *  court- 
officer,  a  trusty  servant  of  the  king,  Ebed^melech  by  name. 
Taking  pity  on  Jeremiah,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure 
relief.  To  make  his  case  good,  he  appealed  to  the  king  on 
general  principles  of  equity,  and  therefore  approached  him, 
not  in  his  palace,  but  at  the  city  gate  of  Benjamin,  where, 
within  sound  of  the  siege  operations,  he  still  dispensed  the 
royal  justice.  Here  his  bewildered  mind,  freed  from  official 
intimidation,  could  right  itself  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  with 
the  hope  that  in  some  way  the  prophetic  function  might  yet 
bring  help  to  the  state,  he  asserted  his  kingly  authority, 
defied  the  princes,  and  gave  ordei*s  for  the  release  of  Jere- 
miah. At  his  command  Ebed-meleeh  with  a  sufficient 
guard  of  thirty  men  rescued  the  prophet  from  his  perilous 
durance.  The  prisoner  was  restored  to  the  court  of  the 
guard.  There  he  remained  till  the  day  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  (xxxviii.  7-13,  28).    To  Ebed-melech  came  the 


^  It  is  suggestive  of  the  immemorial  servitude  of  the  non-Semitic  Afri- 
cans that  Cushites  were  employed  as  body-servants  in  Urael  throng  aU 
the  history  of  the  kingdom.  Compare  2  Sam.  xviii<  Zl  f.  and  Jer.  xxxvl. 
14.  The  latter  passage  tells  us  that  the  great-grandson  of  a  certain 
Cushite  in  Jerusalem  was  called  '*  Jehudi''  (Judaite),  possibly  that  the 
prejudice  of  colour  might  be  disarmed  (cf.  Jer.  xili.  28)« 
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prophetic  word  that  because  of  his  faith  in  Jehovah  his 
life  ^ould  be  8peM*ed  in  the  ruin  of  the  city  (xxxix.  15-18). 

§  1229.  The  nobles  respected  the  resolution  of  the  king, 
and  let  Jeremiah  alone.  Perhaps  they  bad  not  so  much 
reason  to  fear  him  now.  They  had  apparently  secured 
some  sort  of  a  pledge  from  Zedekiah  that  he  would  not 
follow  the  counsel  of  Jeremiah  and  leave  the  city  suddenly, 
to  make  terms  with  Uie  enemy  for  himself  and  his  retinue. 
This  he  could  easily  do,  as  the  palace  commanded  the  gate 
of  the  king's  garden  (§  1231).  We  have  a  full  report  of 
the  last  recorded  interview  between  Zedekiah  and  Jerer 
miahi  By  his  private  ordera  the  king  had  Jeremiah  brought 
to  him  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  temple.  Here  he 
begged  of  him  a  final  word  from  Jehovah.  Jeremiah  could 
do  nothing  but  repeat  his  well-worn  message  tiiat  the  only 
safety  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  city  lay  in  his  going 
out  to  the  Chald»ans  (xxxviii.  14-18).  The  king,  afraid 
to  venture  against  his  council,  protested  that  he  dreaded 
the  mocking  of  those  who  had  already  deserted  to  the 
besiegers.  Jeremiah  urged  upon  him  the  prospect  of  the 
far  more  bitter  reproaches  of  his  own  household  who  would 
through  him  be  delivered  up  to  the"  king  of  Babylon,  be-> 
sides  the  sui^  fate  of  his  wives  and  children,  and  the  sack 
and  burning  of  the  city  (xxxviii.  19-28).  With  this  com- 
fortless assurance  the  king's  last  hope  was  gone.  He 
could  only  beg  from  Jeremiah  that  when  the  nobles  should 
inquire  of  him  what  .he  had  said  to  the  king,  he  would 
reply  that  he  had  begged  of  him  not  to  let  him  go  back  to 
the  dungeon  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe.  Zede* 
kiah's  fears  were  well  grounded.  The  inquiry  was  made 
and  the  answer  given  as  he  had  desired  (xxxviii.  24-27). 

§  1230.  Not  long  thereafter  came  the  end.  Famine 
within  the  city,  with  its  heart-breaking  horrors  (Lam.  ii, 
20 ;  iv.  10),  pressed  the  defenders  sorely.  But  surer  and 
swifter  than  famine  itself  was  the  work  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
A  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the  blockade  began. 
But  this  was  a  short  time  for  the  successful  siege  of  a 
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great  fortress;  and  the  period  of  active  hostilities  had 
been  shortened  by  the  inroad  of  the  Egyptians  (§  1218}. 
In  an  important  siege  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  was 
occupied  with  the  erection  of  the  storming-wall  and  the 
other  preparations  for  direct  assault  upon  the  fortifications  ^ 
(cf.  §  1178).  When  the  city  wall  was  high  and  strong,  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  xindermine  it.  It* must  be  attacked 
not  far  from  the  summit.  It  was  from  the  earthworks 
erected  for  this  purpose  ( Jer.  xxxii.  24)  that  the  battering- 
rams  and  storming-towers  were  brought  to  play  upon  the 
wall.  Hence  enormous  labour  was  necessary  before  a  suit- 
able base  of  operations  could  be  secured  upon  the  sloping 
approaches  to  the  city.  When  aggressive  action  was  fairly 
begun,  unless  the  besieged  were  numerous  and  skilful  enough 
to  disable  the  besiegers  by  arrows  or  other  deadly  weapons, 
only  the  very  strongest  walls  could  long  endure  the  constant 
battering,  followed  by  the  pickaxes,  crowbars,  and  wall- 
hooks  by  which  the  stones  were  dislocated  and  removed. 
Moreover,  a  force  of  defenders,  weakened  or  diminished  by 
famine,  could  not  long  withstand  a  constant  shower  of 
missiles  from  the  siege-towers.  So  we  are  told  of  Jerusalem 
that  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  Zedekiah's 
eleventh  year  (July,  686  B.o.)  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
city  wall  (Jer.  xxxix.  2 ;  lii.  6  ff. ;  cf.  2  K.  xxv.  8  f.).' 

I  It  is  from  the  sculptares  of  the  Assyrian  kings  that  we  get  oar  chief 
information  as  to  the  methods  of  sieges  in  the  ancient  East,  and  the 
explanation  of  such  terms  as  are  used  in  Ez.  zzyi.  7  ff.  (where  **  buckler," 
in  £V.,  should  be  replaced  by  mantelet  or  teatudo,  and  *^  axes"  by  waU- 
hooks  or  falces).  The  Assyrians  first  made  of  besieging  an  art  and 
science  which  were  not  essentially  changed  till  the  general  introduction 
of  explosives.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Nowack,  HA.  I.  367  fl.,  and  in 
BA.  III.  178  ff.  Cf.  the  lifelike  description  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  a 
small  fortress  of  the  fifteenth  century  a.d.  in  Readers  The  Claitter  and  the 
Hearth^  chs.  xlii.  and  xliil. 

3  The  entrance  was  forced  on  the  north  of  the  city.  We  are  not  to 
understand  that  one  of  the  great  gates  was  broken  in.  The  gates  were 
virtually  impregnable  against  ancient  modes  of  attack,  being  made  of  the 
toughest  wood,  overlaid  with  copper  or  iron,  and  being  shut  and  aecurely 
barred  when  the  siege  was  closely  pressed. 
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§  1231.  When  an  opening  had  been  forced  in  the  city 
wall,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  entrance  by  night,  so 
that  escape  might  not  be  easy  to  any  of  the  people. 
Among  the  Chalds&ans  were  many  Judaite  fugitives  who 
would  act  as  guides.  The  city  was  not  given  over  at  once 
to  pillage  and  devastation.  This  was  rightly  considered 
folly  by  the  business  like  Assyrians  and  their  successors. 
Important  points  were  seized,  and  when  all  was  securely 
held,  a  council  of  the  leaders  decided  in  detail  the  fate 
of  the  place  and  people.  Accordingly  the  ChaldsBan 
king's  chief  officers  in  Palestine,  who  had  been  summoned 
in  view  of  the  impending  capture,  were  among  the  incom- 
ing troops  (cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  8).  The  lower  or  newer  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  the  north  was  abandoned  by  the  besieged 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  all  was  lost ;  and  the  Obaldaaans 
advanced  to  the  Middle  Gate  in  the  inner  or  older  wall  that 
separated  the  lower  from  the  main  city.  Here  no  defence 
was  in  any  case  possible,  but  already,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
had'  been  descried,  Zedekiah  and  his  party,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness,  escaped  by  the  way  of  the  gate  of  the 
King's  Garden,  in  the  southeast  of  the  city,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Fuller's  Field,  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  inner 
and  outer  walls  came  together.  The  Chaldseans  were 
surprised ;  for  it  was  thought  that  a  sufficient  guard  had 
been  set  at  all  the  possible  places  of  exit.  The  discovery 
of  the  flight  was  not  made  till  the  king  and  his  .troops 
were  missed  by  the  searchers.  By  this  time  the  fugitives 
of  the  royal  party  were  well  on  their  way  up  the  Arabah. 
They  were  overtaken  near  Jericho,  and  brought  before 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  Riblah  for  judgment  (Jer.  xxxix.  4,  6  ; 
lii.  7-9 ;  cf.  2  K.  xxv.  4-6). 

§  1232.  The  occupation  of  the  city  was  conducted  under 
strict  discipline  and  without  rapine.^  The  Chaldsean  commis- 

1 A  word  or  two  upon  this  point  are  needed.  It  is  Impoasible  to  deter- 
mtne  exactly  what  was  done  or  not  done  by  the  Chaldsdan  army  of  oocu* 
patidB,  becaiue  there  is  no  offioial  report  of  the  taking  of  the  city.  We 
oao,  however,  infer  a  great  deal  from  what  we  know  of  the  procednie  tl 
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sion  made  up  its  report  with  oustomaiy  thoroughtie^,  and  it 
was  a  full  month  be£ore  the  chief  exooutlve  officer,  Nebu* 
zaradan  (NabHteriddin^  ^'  Nebo  has  given  progeny '')  ecitered 
to  dispose  finally  of  life  and  property  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  King  (Jer.  lii.  12;  cf.  2  K.  xxv.  8).  Cases  calling 
for  capital  punishment  were  remitted  to  Nebuchadrezzar 
(§  123&)«  As  to  die  city  itself  the  principles  were  kept  in 
view  that  had  been  followed  by  the  sanest  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  in  their  treatment  of  Palestine:  only  so  muoh 
destruotion  was  wrought  a^  would  make  the  repetition  of 
disordeor  impossible. 

§  1238.  (1)  For  this  end  the  effaeement  of  the  na* 
tional  worship  was  essential.  The  temple  was  therefore 
destroyed  by  fire  —  a  catastrophe  which  subverted  at  a 
single  blow  the  traditions,  the  symbols,  and  the  appliaocea 
alike  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  usurping  oulta 
that  had  roused  the  wrath  of  reformeis  and  prophets. 
(2)  Before  this  or  any  other  house  in  Jerusalem  was  set  on 
fire,  care  was  taken  to  remove  all  valuable  property.    The 

conquerors  under  this  r^ime,  which  was  essentially  a  mitigated  imitatioh 
of  the  Assyrian.  We  may  observe :  (1)  Tlie  army  waa  a  great  macbtaej 
operated  with  a  aingto  purpose,  — the  carrying  qut  of  the  imperial  poliogr. 
The  officers  were  civil  as  v^U  as  military,  functionaries,  and  their  troopa 
obeyed  orders  with  mechanical  precision.  (2)  Under  the  Assyrian  sys- 
tem as  developed  by  Tiglathpileser  III,  the  object  of  war  was  not  the 
destruction  of  enemies,  but  the  utilisation  of  their  country  and  reaooroea 
for  the  service  of  the  great  gods  and  their  yicegoreot  the  Great  King. 
Hence,  as  a  rule,  deportation,  or  the  enslavement  o^  prisoners,  took  the 
place  of  slaughter.  (3)  The  minute  details  of  the  disposal  of  conquered 
cities,  given  by  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  — the  ringleadeta  slain,  the  rest 
of  the  people  spared,  so  many  men,  women,  and  oktldren  catried  away 
oaptive,  so  much  spoil  of  various  kinds  confiscated, — imply  a  careful 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  city  and  their  conservation  under  the 
eye  of  responsible  officials.  Hence  the  mention  of  these  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Jerusalem  in  Jer.  zxxix.  3, 
—  a  passage  added  to  the  original  aeeaunt,  but  not  a  mere  idle  inlerpbli^ 
tion.  (4)  Women  and  children  had  a  value  as  merchandise  or  as 
servants,  and  they  vrere  carefully  spared.  But  the  infliotion  <if  the  death 
penalty  was  an  ezeoution,  and'  as  Such  was  a  matter  of  formal  reeard. 
a  Chr.  zzzvi.  17  is  a  rhetorical  embelliabmentb  «'The  king"  did  nol 
f  ntar  tha  ^itj  at  alL 
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sihkller  utensiy  of  the  temple  could  be  transported  intact^ 
But  the  larger  articles  of  copper  or  bronee  were  broken 
up  and  carried  away  to  Babylonian  f oundrieer -^  a  per« 
fottnance  which  must  have  impressed  the  vulgar  iniud  as 
a  signal  triumph  for  Bel  and  Nebo,  and  which  to  the  new 
aidministration  served  as  a  partial  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  tribute  and  for  the  ^'  sacrifices "  made  by  Babylon 
during  the  war,  if  one  ms^y  apply  here  the  cant  of  modern 
imperialistic  warfare.  (8)  The  city  wall  was  broken 
down.  In  this  the  lord  of  NSmitti-BSl  and  of  Imgur-B6l 
(§  1058)  would  see  the  predominance  of  hisgods«  The 
temple  and  the  wall  were  the  two  essentials  of  an  ancient 
city,  and  both  were  of  deep  religious  import.  In  the  one 
the  deity  revealed  his  grace ;  the  other,  with  its  gates  and 
fortresses  and  battlements,  was  the  seat  of  his  power  and 
the  symbol  of  his  rule.^  (4)  Every  dwelling  in  the  city 
was  not  destroyed.  But  every  '*  great  house  "  was  put  to 
the  flames.  Thus  were  obliterated  all  the  monuments  of 
civic  or  personal  pride,  and  all  that  gave  value  and  desi> 
ableness  to  a  residence  in  Jerusalem,  whose  future  inhab- 
itants might  house  themselves  with  fugitives  and  outlaws 
among  men  or  beasts.     Thus  the  Great  King's  officers^ 

1  Q&d€.g.  F8.  zlviJl.  12  ff. ;  Isa.  zxvl  1,  xliz.  16,  liy.  11  f. ;  2  K.  ui.  27  ; 
Neh.  xii.  27,  30;  Rev.  xxi.  12  S.;  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

*  A  list  of  these  commlasicmers  is  given  in  the  additions  to  Jer.  xzxix. 
(v.  3 ;  cf.  13).  It  has  been  copied  from  some  Babylonian  record  quite 
imperfectly,  the  oompiler  not  understanding  the  titles  nor  distinguishing 
them  from  proper  names.  Hence  we  are  not  quite  certain  how  many 
thefe  really  were.  ^^Nergalsharezer*'  is  here  accidentally  repeated. 
It  was  a  common  name  among  Babylonian  nobles  (Nergal-hit^usurf 
'*Kergalf  protect  the  king,^*  cf.  §  744).  He  was  probably  Neriglissar, 
the  son-in-law  of  NebucliadTezzar,  who  became  his  second  successor 
(§1370).  "Samgar-Nebo"  (properly  Sumgir-Naim,  **Nebo,  show  kind- 
ness'*)  is  the  only  other  one  of  r.  3  who  appears  to  be  mentioned  by  his 
personal  name,  and  possibly  '*8arsechim,*^  meaning  '^prince  of  the  cap- 
tains,*' is  merely  his  title.  "  Babsaris  *'  is  the  designation  of  an  ofBce  — 
"chief  of  the  heads,'*  i.e.  of  the  heads  of  the  army  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  17). 
Perhaps  **Kebosha2ban"  (yabuiHibannij  '^Nebo,  save  me!"  v.  18)  is 
the  Rabssris  here  meant.  "Rab-mag"  has  usually  been  explained  m 
**  chief  of  the  Mag!.'*  But  the  stem  of  HI70*  ^  magui  (Behistan  Insorlp* 
u 
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fulfilled  their  task  (2  K.  xxv.  9-10,  1&-17,  of-  Jer.  liL 
13,  14, 17-24 ;  xxxix.  8). 

§  12S4.  The  chief  sufferers  in  the  city  were  the  wealthy 
and  influential,  and  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  revolt.  The  prime  movers  in  sedition  were  rele- 
gated to  Nebuchadreszar's  judgment^eat  (§  1235).  The 
poorest  of  the  people,  with  a  few  leading  men  as  over- 
seers, were  left  in  the  country  (§  1240  ff.).  But  the 
people  of  any  importance  were  taken  away  to  Babylo- 
nia. As  to  the  numbers  of  the  latter  we  have  remark- 
able statements  in  Jer.  lii.  28-30,  to  which  little  credence 
has  usually  been  given,  because  of  the  smaUness  of  the 
sum  of  the  captives.  The  writer  makes  out  three  dis- 
tinct deportations.  The  first,  in  the  seventh  yeas  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  consisted  of  3028  persons.  The  second, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  comprised  but  832; 
while  in  the  third  (§  1268),  in  the  twenty-third  year,  745 
were  carried  away.  The  total  thus  made  up  4600.  The 
writer  draws  from  a  Babylonian  source  distinct  from  those 
used  in  2  Kings,  and  a  sober  view  of  the  situation  will  show 
that  his  information  is  reliable  and  evidently  refers  only 
to  people  whose  names  were  recorded.  Of  these  there 
would  be  much  fewer  in  586  than  in  697.  To  Zedekiah 
had  been  left  but  a  remnant  of  the  freeholders  (§  1152), 
and  the  kingdom  never  became  what  it  was  under  his 
predecessor.^ 

tioo),  not  m€tg.  Moreover,  tke  Babylonians  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ^^  Magi.*'  For  another  explanation  of  the  still  obecore  name 
Bab-mag  see  KAT.  p.  420. 

1  The  question  ot  the  relative  numbers  of  the  several  deportations  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy,  as  well  as  the  more  fundamental  question 
as  to  how  many  deportations  there  really  were  and  when  they  severally 
took  place.  To  settle  the  meaning  of  Jer.  111.  28-30,  Ewald  conjectures, 
followed  by  Graf,  Keil,  Orelli,  and  Giesebreoht,  that  '' seventh''  is  a 
copyist's  error  for  seventeenth,  on  the  supposition  that  this  was  a  depor- 
tation of  people  of  the  land  during  the  first  period  of  the  siege  (ii.c.  587). 
This  is  improbable.  (1)  The  year  named  coincides  with  the  deportation 
of  Jehoiachin.  (2)  The  principal  deportation  occurring  In  this  sevenUi 
year  would  not  be  made  till  after  Jerusalem  was  taken.    The  obvious 
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§  1285.  Few  words  are  needed  to  tell  the  fate  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt.  Besides  the  king's  party  taken  near 
Jericho,  those  adjudged  guilty  by  Nebuzaradan  and  his  coun* 
oil  were  brought  before  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Riblah.  Against 
them  the  rigorous  code  of  the  law  of  rebellion  was  strictly 
enforced.  These  were  the  chief  priest  and  his  deputy, 
three  keepers  of  the  temple,  five  (or  seven)  of  the  king's 
courtiers  left  in  the  city,  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
and  the  secretary  of  the  army,  besides  sixty  men  of  undis^ 
tinguished  name  (2  K.  xxv.  18  f ;  cf.  Jer.  lii.  24  f.).  These 
were  put  to  death,  probably  by  beheading,  along  with  the 
sons  of  Zedekiah.  The  hapless  king  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  subject  of  torture.  After  witnessing  the  death  of 
his  sons,  his  eyes  were  put  out  and  he  was  carried  to  Baby* 
Ion,  not  so  much  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph  as  to  be  a 
warning  to  all  who  might  be  tempted  to  rebel  against  the 
king  of  kings  (cf.  §  1052). 

§  1286.  Such  was  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  such  were  its 
concomitants.  Events  like  these  could  not  pass  without  leav- 

meaning  of  the  statements  in  Jer.  lii.  has  been  discredited  because 
it  seems  so  improbable  that  the  deportation  of  697  could  be  larger 
than  that  of  58d.  Meyer  (JEntstehung  des  Jttdenthums^  1896,  p.  112  f.) 
gives  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  the  hypothesis  that  in  686  the 
greater  number  went  into  exile.  By  him,  as  by  the  others,  it  is  not  per- 
ceived that  only  those  would  be  numbered  who  were  independent  persons. 
Slaves,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  would  not  be  recorded.  Of  these, 
a  much  smaller  proportion  were  carried  away  in  697  than  in.  686,  since 
on  the  former  occasion  it  was  made  a  matter  of  policy  to  remove  the  most 
influential  citizens,  according  to  the  express  statement  of  2  K.  xxiv.  14  ff. 
When  the  writer  in  2  Kings  makes  out  **  ten  thousand  ^*  as  the  number  of 
captives  in  697,  he  is  using  a  round  number  (the  looser  reckoning  in  v.  16 
being  from  another  source)  and  reckons  in,  besides,  the  women,  children, 
and  slaves.  In  the  lists  of  Neh.  vii.  (cf.  Ezra  ii.)  the  slaves  are  bunched 
together  separately  and  without  mention  of  the  households  (§  406)  to 
which  they  belonged.  As  to  Jer.  lii.,  Stade  (ZATW.  IV,  271  ff.)  and 
Meyer  favour  an  improbable  hypothesis,  that  **  the  first  number  given 
tef era  to  a  deportation  made  in  698  from  the  country  tovnis  before  the 
taking  of  Jenxsalem ;  the  second  enumerates  the  runaways  during  the 
siege  and  before  the  fall  of  the  city,  that  is,  in  687  ;  and  the  third, 
perhaps  a  supplementary  deportation,  in  682^'  (Meyer,  ^c).  For  the 
thtid  deportadon  see  f  1260. 
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ing  their  mark  on  the  Hebrew  literature.  In  one  sense^  and  a 
verj  important  one,  they  were  the  cause  of  this  literature. 
For  the  paAsions  and  sentimente  that  gave  life  and  colour 
to  what  was  strongest  and  most  vital  in  Hebrew  thought 
and  speech  centred  in  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  even  before 
the  ChaldfiBan  era  (Micah  iii.  12).  But  it  was  what  this 
catastrophe  involved  that  made  the  doom  of  Israel:  the 
loss  of  the  temple,  the  pains  and  disabilities  of  exile,  the 
hiding  of  Jehovah's  face  from  his  outlawed  people. 
The  calamity  Itself  has  but  a  meagre  and  defective  record. 
The  Hebrew  mind  lent  itself  but  little  to  description  or 
exact  narration.  The  event  was  greater  than  the  fact,  and 
the  moral  significance  of  the  event  greater  than  either. 
Even  the  imaginative  narrative  of  the  epic  is  wanting; 
while  Troy  has  had  its  Iliad  the  greater  woes  of  Jerusalem 
have  been  sung  only  in  dirges. 

§  1237.  Yet  these  dirges,  or  "Lamentations,'*  are  the 
best  known  of  ancient  elegiac  poems;  %nd,  strangely 
enough,  the  popular  estimate  of  their  reputed  author  has 
been  based  upon  them  rather  than  upon  his  actual  works. 
For  Jeremiah  did  not  write  the  Lamentations.  The  notion 
that  he  was  their  author  is  the  offspring  of  an  age  which 
believed  that  any  biblical  writer  could  have  composed 
any  or  all  of  the  sacred  books,  and  that  only  those  men 
who  are  named  in  the  Bible  could  have  been  concerned 
in  its  composition.  Many  reasons  may  be  urged  against 
the  traditional  view,  which  was  started  by  the  Septuagint 
translation,  misled  by  an  ambiguous  suggestion  of  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  25.  Jeremiah,  though  he  has  been  a  great  force  in 
literature,  was  himself  no  literary  artist.  But  the  Lamen- 
tations reveal  more  conscious  structural  elaboration  than 
any  other  book  of  the  Bible.  Again,  these  dirges  do  not 
indicate  Jeremiah's  essential  temper  or  his  prevailing 
mood ;  for  though  a  man  of  sorrows,  he  was  also  a  man  of 
action.  When  once  his  outbursts  of  grief  were  over,  he 
was  forming  plaps  for  the  future  and  cherishing  hopes. 
The  writer  of  Lamentations  is  absorbed  in  his  diespair. 
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He  Bees  no  lifting  of  the  cloud.  His  thoughts  dwell  in 
the  past.  His  words  show  nothing  of  the  original  fore** 
sight  and  insight  of  the  great  prophet.  Moreover,  Jere- 
miah had  no  time  or  opportunity  after  the  capture  of 
the  oitj  for  laborious  composition,  which  must  have 
jiequired  the  leisure  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  practised 
hand  of  the  poet.^  Such  a  series  of  poems  would  eeem 
to  have  been  produced  some  years  after  the  calamity 
which  they  depict,  as  the  result  of  reflection  and  amid  a 
circle  of  meditative  devotees.  The  place  of  composition 
was  most  probably  Babylonia.' 

§  1288.  The  chief  value  of  these  unique  elegies  is 
that  they  give  us  a  picture  of  the  destruction  and  desola^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  not  as  foreseen  or  dreaded,  but  as  accom- 
plished facts.  They  are  of  course  not  descriptions.  There 
is  in  them  no  single  complete  picture  or  representation. 
They  are  a  stream  of  ejaculatory  reflections,  whose  note 
is  that  of  breaking  waves  rather  than  that  of  a  running 
brook.  Yet  the  total  conception  of  the  subject  which  we 
giain  from  them  is  fairly  complete,  because  every  one  of  the 
poems  touches  upon  all  the  phases  of  the  great  catastrophe. 


t « .  .ai^*.—— *»*-^*-< 


.  1  Pqetiy  may  be  oomposed  rapidly^  l>ut  not  the  poetry  of  the  Z>e 
Contemptu  Mundi  of  Bernard  of  Cluguy  nor  the  poetry  of  the  Lamen- 
tations. It  was  supposed  that  Bernard  mastered  his  metre  by  special 
liispiratlon,  so  difficult  was  it  with  its  triple  rhymes,  following  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  hexameter.  Any  careful  student  of  the  original  ot 
the  lADientationa  will  aeknowledge  the  skill  and  paUeUce  of  their  authori 
with  his  dexterous  management  of  the  so-called  l^ln&  metre,  the  sym- 
metrical structure  of  his  strophes,  and  the  laborious  adaptation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  form*  a  complete  acrostic.  Ingenious  rhyming 
was  a  favourite  occupation  of  the  scribes  of  Clngny,  and  the  writers  that 
;qa9Qlded  the  Lamentations  were  of  a  kindred  school. 

2  For  the  treatment  of  special  questions,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Cheyne,  In  the  Piiipit  Commentary  (cf,  Jeremiah,  his  Life  and  Times^ 
1888,  p.  177  ff.) ;  Driver,  Intr.^,  p.  456  ff. ;  art.  "  Lamentations,"  in  Enqfcl. 
'Brit*  (W»  R.  Smith);  L5hr,  Die  Klagelieder  des  Jeremia  (in  Nowack's 
^*  Handkommentar  '^),  1893.  It  in  not  quite  certain  whether  all  of  these 
poena  come  frotn  the  same  author.  Chap,  iii.,  at  least,  which  differs 
most  fram  the  othen,  is  possibly  later.  This  question  is  not  of  great 
practical  importance,  as  the  theme  and  contents  of  all  are  so  uniform. 
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If  we  do  not  seek  for  the  actual  facts  of  hi^storj,  but  for 
historical  situations,  we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  our 
search.  There  are  mainly  three  sets  of  circumstances 
exhibited, —  the  condition  of  the  city,  of  the  temfde,  and 
of  the  surviyors  of  the  siege.  The  sufferings  of  the 
besieged  by  famine  are  made  especially  prominent  (i.  11, 
19;  ii.  llf.,  19f.;  iv.  3-9).  Less  is  said  of  the  horrors 
that  accompanied  the  capture  of  the  city  (ii.  12,  20  f.; 
V.  11),  which  are  to  be  judged  of  in  the  light  of  the  restric- 
tions set  forth  above  (§  1232).  The  desolation  of  the 
city,  and  above  all  the  ruin  and  profanation  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, with  the  abolition  of  the  temple  services  (i.  4;  ii. 
6  f.;  iv.  1;  cf.  ii.  9),  are  a  burden  of  shame  and  humilia- 
tion to  the  followers  of  Jehovah.  The  poet  is  compelled 
to  believe  that  Jehovah  himself  is  the  author  of  the  ca- 
lamity, owning  with  consternation  (i.  12  ff. ;  iv.  11  ff.),  or 
with  submission  and  penitence  (ch.  iii.))  that  all  this  evil 
has  come  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  prophets, 
priests,  and  people.  Most  instructive  is  it  to  note  that 
the  author  himself  tak^s  the  place  of  the  suffering  people 
and  the  ruined  city  (i.  11-22;  ch.  iii.).  This  representa- 
tive conception,  especially  in  ch.  iii.,  is  a  development  of 
Jeremiah's  intercessory  pleadings  (§  1127),  and  is  a  sure 
mark  of  the  progress  of  prophetic  teaching.^ 

§  1289.  The  Book  of  Lamentations  is  really  a  group  of 
psalms,  and  these  elegies  would  probably  have  found  a  place 
in  the  Psalter,  the  repository  of  the  anonymous  lyrical  poetry 
of  Israel,  were  it  not  that  one  topic  is  so  elaborately  and  va- 
riously treated  in  them,  and  that  they  became  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  at  a  very  early  date.  Are  there 
any  other  literary  memorials  of  the  gfreat  calamity  ?  Two 
of  the  psalms  of  our  present  collection  have  been  by  some 

^  Namely,  as  contrasted  with  the  position  aBsamed  by  the  poets  and 
prophets  of  the  preezilic  times.  They  spoke  as  members  of  a  suffering 
community,  not  as  themselves  bearing  afiSliction  on  its  behalf.  Here  we 
have  again  a  criterion  of  the  relative  ages  of  important  sections  of  the 
Hebrew  liteiatuxe,  especially  of  the  Psalms  (cf .  §  599,  d06). 
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ascribed  to  this  oocasion,  —  Ps.  Ixxiv.  and,  with  more  confi- 
dence, Ps.  Ixxix.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  almost  a  formal  rS- 
9um£  of  the  contents  of  the  Lamentations.  This  fact  does 
not  exclude  a  connection  with  the  Maccabsean  era,  to  which 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  really  belongs.  It  may  still,  however,  be  used 
for  the  illustration  of  the  supreme  calamity,  and  it  shows 
how  the  language  of  these  mourners  for  Zion  has  become 
forever  the  classical  idiom  of  patriots  and  exiles,  giving 
articulate  expression  to  their  deeped  grief  and  yearning : 
"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem.  ..."  "  Behold  and  see 
if  there  is  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  I  '* 


CHAPTER  X 

THB  BSMKAKT  IN  PALESTINE  AND  EOXPT 

§  1240.  The  fate  of  the  survivors  in  Palestine  has  now 
to  be  recounted.  The  story  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly in  the  records  of  Israel.  For  the  few  leaders  who 
remained  the  situation  was  almost  desperate.  The 
chances  were  all  against  rehabilitation.  Deprived  of  the 
walled  city  and  the  temple,  and  of  political  autonomy, 
even  a  multitude  of  Hebrews  in  Palestine  would  have 
counted  for  little.  Shorn  of  such  advantages  an  Oriental 
community  quickly  dissolves,  loses  its  name,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed in  other  tribes  or  peoples.  Such  a  fate  befell  most 
of  those  who  were  left  behind  by  Nebuzaradan  (§  1234). 
It  was  of  little  avail  that  measures  were  taken  by  the 
Babylonian  government  to  give  them  a  chance  of  self- 
support,  that  the  estates  of  the  disinherited  exiles  not 
ruined  by  the  fire  were  given  to  the  landless  sur- 
vivors of  the  siege.  The  spiritless  occupants  of  the  soil, 
without  a  strong  city  of  refuge  or  a  protecting  Babylonian 
force,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  Philistines, 
Edomites,^  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  who  witnessed  with 
malicious   satisfaction  the   destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 

^  That  the  Edomites  especially  exulted  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (cf. 
Ps.  cxzzvii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  22  ;  Ez.  xxzv.  5  ff. ;  Ob.  10  £f.)  has  its  explanation 
in  the  long  and  bitter  struggles  between  that  people  and  Judah.  The 
frequent  seizure  of  the  Edomitic  territory  by  the  Judaites  now  brought 
a  terrible  reprisal.  Somewhat  different  was  the  gratification  of  Tyre  at 
the  downfall  of  Judah  as  that  of  a  commercial  rival  (Ez.  zxvi  1  ft). 
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thereafter  prowled  through  the  neighbourhood  in  quest 
of  booty.  Over  this  remnant  a  natlye  governor  ysas 
apipointed,  Gedaliah,  son  of  that  Ahikam  who  had  hom 
the  patron  o{  Jeremiah,  and  presumably  an  opponent  bt 
the  ill-fated  revolt  It  was  at  Mizpah,  not  iar  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  that  bis  headquarters  were  fixed. 

§  1241.  But  why  should  not  the  Chaldteans  have 
protected  the  remnant  of  Judah  ?  GedaLiah  was  governor 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  Judah  was  now  a  Baby- 
lonian province*  There  were  several  reasons  why  Nehu<- 
chddretzar  decided  to  take  as  little  trouble  as  possible 
with  Judah  from  this  time  forward.  He  had  no  senti- 
mental interest  in  Judah  any  more  than  in  Sama^if^ 
Damascus^  or  Tyre.  Indeed,  to  him,  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  (of.  §  40),  Judah  meant  practically  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  city  he  had  just  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Even  if  he  were  to  restpre  it  so  as  to  re-cre£^te 
the  nation,  it  would  probably  be  again  a  centre  of  intrigue 
and  disaffection.  Judah  had  acquired  that  reputation  for 
independence  and  turbulence  which  was  afterwards  use4 
to  its  disadvantage  by  envious  rivals  (Ezra  iv.  12  ff.). 
Moreover,  political  and  military  conditions  had  ohanged  in 
the  Westland.  There  important  states  had  once  played 
their  part ;  but  now  they  were  obliterated  or  prostrate,  and 
what  the  Great  King  cared  most  for  was  the  possession  of 
Tyre  for  commerce,  and  the  command  of  the  Philistine 
coast-road  for  defence  or  offence  against  Egypt.  Hence, 
while  making  the  province  responsible  for  order  and  obe- 
dience, a  native  Judaite  was  appointed  governor,  and  uot 
a  Babylonian  officer,  and  the  army  of  occupation  was  with* 
drawn. 

§  1242.  Gedaliah  set  to  work  loyally  and  bravely  to 
fulfil  his  double  trust  to  his  countr}^  and  to  the  Chaldsean. 
His  first  care  was  to  gather  about  him  the  true  men  wha 
were  left.  Prominent  among  these  were  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch.  It  would  appear  that  Jeremiah  at  first  preferred 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  exiles ;  for  according  to  the  JWV^ 
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probable  of  the  two  reports  left  to  ns  ^  he  was  among  the 
oaptires  at  Ramah^  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  on  the  way  to  Babylonia,  when  a  proposal,  which  bad 
the  force  of  an  appeal,  was  made  to  him  that  he  attach 
himself  to  the  settlement  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
at  Mizpah  (Jer.  xl.  1-6).  In  this  generous  offer  Nebu- 
zaradan  was  doubtless  influenced  by  Gedaliah  himself,  who 
had  regretted  the  loss  of  Jeremiah  from  his  counsels  and 
who  saw  in  him  the  right  religious  head  of  the  struggling 
community.  Here  apparently  a  final  opportunity  to  return 
was  given  to  those  who  voluntarily  accompanied    their 

■----  ■!  ■  ■  I  •  •      •  "  ■!■» ■! 

^  It  is  a  matter  of  uncommon  difficulty  to  ascertain  exactly  what  became 
of  Jeremiah  between  the  fall  of  the  city  and  his  settlement  in  Mizpah. 
There  is  an  absolute  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  Jer.  xzxiz. 
11-14  and  zl.  1  ff.  The  divergence  is  lessened  if  we  drop  zxxix.  11-18 
with  {he  Sept.,  which  in  fact  leaves  out  the  whole  passage  vs.  4-13.  It 
then  remains  for  us  to  combine  and  reconcile  xxziz.  14  with  xL  1.  If 
Jeremiah  had  been  handed  over  to  Gedaliah  to  be  cared  for,  how  could 
he  have  been  found  later  among  the  captives  at  the  halting-place  Ramah? 
Among  the  solutions  so  for  proposed,  the  best  seems  to  be  that  of  Giese- 
brecht  (^Das  Buck  Jeremia,  p.  213),  who  remarks  that  Nebuzaradan,  on 
his  arrival,  superseded  the  princes  named  in  xxxix.  3,  and  that  the  same 
event  led  to  the  transfer  of  Gedaliah  from  Jerusalem  to  Mizpah.  He  sup- 
poses then  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  unknown  to  Nebuzaradan,  was  by  him 
assigned  to  the  ranks  of  the  deported,  but  that  when  the  train  of  exiles 
halted  at  Ramah,  Gedaliah  put  in  a  successful  claim  for  his  release.  The 
main  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  Jerem!ah*s 
career  should  have  remained  unknown  to  Nebuzaradan,  who  acted  on  the 
report  of  the  *^  princes,**  and  who  must  also  have  conferred  with  Gedaliah. 
Jeremiah,  as  a  virtual  partisan  of  the  Chaldsans  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  citizens,  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  judicial  inquiry, 
persona  grata  to  the  conquerors.  This  and  every  kindred  theory  assumes 
that  Jeremiah  had  no  freedom  of  action  till  the  decision  was  made  at 
Ramah.  Such  a  supposition  is  indeed  favoured  by  the  mention  of  his 
**  chains**  in  xl.  1,  4,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  graphic  embellishment  of  the 
narrative.  On  the  same  principle  we  must  not  take  the  language  of  xxxix. 
14  too  literally.  It  is  a  working  up,  with  realistic  touches,  of  the  general 
fact  that  Jeremiah  was  released  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and 
handed  over  to  Gedaliah.  Bennett  (The  Book  of  Jeremiah^  ii,  174  f.; 
Qomp.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah,  ?Us  Life  and  Times^  p.  183)  thinks  that  it  was 
at  Ramah  that  Nebuzaradan  first  **  found  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  deserts 
of  individual  prisoners."  Stade  (GVI.  I,  696)  rejects  the  whole  of  ch. 
xxxix.  as  well  as  xl.  1. 


he  could  best  aerva  the  cause  and  people  of  Jebovah.^ 
PosHibly  the  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the  national  spirit 
under  the  lead  of  Gedaliah,  and  the  desire  to  pr^>are  the 
way  for  the  restoration,  after  the  f ulfiljotent  of  the  "  seventy 
ye&ra,"  helped  to  turn  the  scale.  So  here  at  Ramah,  a 
place  already  associated  in  his  deepest  prophetic  musings 
with  the  grief  and  fate  of  Israel  (xxxi.  15),  he  bade  a 
tearful  farewell  to  his  lifelong  companions.  Knowing 
that  they  would  come  under  the  care  of  his  pupil  Ezekiel, 
he  felt  the  more  reconciled  to  the  breaking  of  the  bond. 
Then  the  lonely  man,  now  doubly  homeless,  turned  to 
the  remnant  of  his  people  with  some  little  hope,  a&d  with 
unconquered  faith.  With  htm  was  Baruoh,  who  was  learn- 
ing the  lesson  of  his  life's  disappointment  and  finding  in 
the  desolation  of  the  kingdom  and  its  cities  the  ezplana- 
tioQ  of  the  master's  startling  message  of  eighteen  years 
before  (Jer.  xlv,). 

§  124S.  The  first  official  duty  of  Gedaliah  was  to  take 
measures  to  reconcile  the  scattered  bands  of  Judaites  to  the 
new  government.  Hence  he  issued  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
chiefs  who  came  to  him  (Jer.  xl.  8)  and  sent  messengers 
with  the  same  declaration  to  those  who  still  stood  aloof. 
The  announcement  was  to  this  effect :  "  Fear  not  to  serve 
the  Chaldieans :  make  your  abode  in  the  land,  and  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  As  for 
me,  I  am  going  to  abide  at  Mizpah  as  agent  for  the  Cfaal- 
dseaoB*  who  will  come  to  us.'  But  do  ye  gather  in  wine 
and  summer  fruit  and  oil  and  put  it  into  your  vessels,  and 
aUde  in  the  cities  which  ye  have  occupied  "  (Jer.  xl.  9  f.). 
For  a  time  the  outlook  was  promising.     Foremost  among 

1  Yerr  improbable  1b  the  oonjectnre  of  OrtUc.  partiallj  approTed  bj 
Chepie,  that  Jer.  xr.  10-21  reproduces  the  innrard  debate  of  Jeremiah  on 
this  oooaaion ;  see  $  1126.  BenneU  (Book  of  Jeremiah,  il,  lTfl-178)  veil 
descrlbea  the  prophet's  state  of  mind  betor«  hla  deoialon  was  reaclwd. 

*  Literally,  "to  stand  before  the  Cbaldteans." 

*  That  la,  for  tribnte  and  to  take  aoconnt  of  the  « 
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those  who  fell  in  with  the  admiiiiBtnU;ion,  along  with  some 
of  lesser  note,  were  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  and 
Jbhtapan^^  son  of  Kareah  (x\.  8).  Besides  these  there  was 
an  influx,  smaller  or  greater,  of  Judaite  tieftigees  from 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  other  border  lands,  who  were 
lured  by  the  promise  of  a  settled  goyernmemt  and  of  an 
unmolested  tenancy  of  the  lands  left  unoccupied.  No 
details  are  given  of  the  progress  of  the  settlement.  It  was 
said  in  Babylonia  that  those  left  in  the  old  land  were  full 
of  hope  and  ambition  (Ee.  xxxiii.  24).  But  we  can  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  record  a  story  of  bard  straggles 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  border  raids  io  repel  and 
domesti<^  quarrels  to  settle,  with  little  genius  for  co5pera* 
tion  and  little  disposed  to  submit  to  authority.  We  must 
also  keep  in  mind  that  to  the  nK)9t  of-  them  the  Chaldaean 
overlordship  was  scarcely  apparent^  being  displayed  only 
to  Gedaliah  and  his  officials  during  die  stated  visits  of 
the  governor-in-chief  from  Riblah. 

§  1244.  A  chief  conservatiye  element  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Gedaliah.  He  was  ingenuous,  patient,  large-hearted, 
mediating  admirably  between  the  governor-general  of 
Sjrria  and  his  own  turbulent  fellow-Gountrymen*  But 
there  was  another  helpful  influence,  of  which  Jetemiah 
was  the  directing  genius.  They  were  still  in  Jehovah^s 
land,  though  his  ancient  seat  was  overthrown.  In  the 
'•  Watch-tower  "  city,*  within  view  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, they  could  erect  an  altar  to  his  worship.  There  is 
indeed  a  tradition  (2  Mace.  ii.  1  ff.)  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  command  of  Jeremiah  his  companions  took  with 'them 
the  fire  from  the  altar  of  the  temple,  and  that  he  bore 


1  The  Hebrew  text  adds  here  '*  Jonathan,^'  but  the  name  does  not 
appear  in  2  K.  txt,  28  nor  in  the  Sept,  nor  is  it  again  mentioned.  It  is 
a  clerical  errori  dne  to  the  similarity  of  the  two  common  names. 

*  Mizpah  Is  the  modera  Neby  Samwil  (of.  1  Sam.  Tii.  6),  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  Jerosalem,  commanding  one  of  the  most  eztsniiTe 
views  in  Palestine.  It  was  a  fortivss  of  the  second  olase  (cf.  1  K«  xv.  22), 
and  wasprobaUy  nbnik  after  its  dettnietion  bj  Sinacheilb. 
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away  with  him  to  14^^^^  Pisgah  tb^  tabernacle  and  the 
ark.  The  aUoaon  to  the  sacred  fire  is  especially  siguifi^- 
oanti  as,  it  is  apparently  a  distorted  reminiBceiioe  of  this 
reerection  of  Jehovah's  altar  on  Mount  Mispah,  More- 
over«  there  is  more  direct  evidence  that  Mizpah,  an  ancient 
sbjcine.and  gathering^place  (Hos.  v*  1),  was  now  a  rel> 
gious  centre  for  the  remnant  of  Israel.  The  pilgrims  who 
were  slain  by  Ishmael  (§  1348)  as  they  came  to  Mizpah 
are  $aid  to  have  been,  on  their  way  to  ^^  the  house  of 
Jehovah "  ( Jer>  xl.  5).  Here  then  a  new  sanctuary  was 
set  up  under  meaner  y^t  purer  auspices;  and  there  at 
last  Jeremiah  had  his  way  in  the  conduct  of  the  sacred 
services.: 

§  1245.  But  the  enterprise  which  loyalty  and  piety  were 
caiT3ring  on  against  tremendous  odds  was  frustrated  in  a 
moment  by  fanaticiam  and  treachery.  Ishmael,  son  of 
Nethaniah  (§  1248),  the  cleverest  and  most  unscrupulouii 
Qi  the  ehiefcf^  was  ill  at  ease  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement.  He  wished  to  live  in  his  native  land,  but 
he  would  not  endure  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeeada.  He  hated 
Gedaliah  because  of  his  noble  character,  because  he  had 
been  set  ab<>ve  himself  who  was  of  the  royal  race,  and 
because  he  represented  the  detested  foreigners.  .  He  dis* 
simulated  his  feelings ;  but  finding  it  intolerable  to  live  in 
the  same  region  with  the  governor,  he  resorted  to  an  old 
ally  and  kindred  spirit,  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonitesi 
The  two  worthies  hatched  a  conspiracy.  They  could  not 
hope  to  overthrow  the  Babylonian  domination ;  but  if  jbhe 
governmental  expeciment  should  end  in  disaster,  the  over- 
lord might  abandon  the  country  in  disgust,  and  then 
would  come  the  chance  for  the  predatory  Ammonite  and 
the  caitiff  Israelite.  Seizing  an  opportune  time,  he  cama 
over  the  Jordan  with  a  small  band  of  raiders*    - 

§  1246.  Taking  ten  leading  men  with  him  of  his  own 
kindred,  enough  to  do  sudden  murder,  but  not  enough 
to  excite  apprehension,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mizpah.  His 
coming  Was  not  unexpected  by  Gedaliah,  for.  Joh^aai 
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8011  of  Kareah,  had  got  wind  of  the  plot  and  warned  the 
governor,  even  offering  to  go  out  and  put  Ishmael  to  death 
while  his  expedition  was  getting  under  way.  Gedaliah, 
however,  was  too  magnanimous  to  believe  such  treachery 
possible,  and  forbade  Johanan  to  take  any  action  whatever 
(Jer.  xl.  18-16).  On  their  arrival,  he  invited  Ishmael  and 
his  party  to  his  table,  where  some  of  his  council  and  the 
resident  ChaldsBans  were  present  to  meet  them.  At  a 
concerted  signal  the  guests  fell  upon  the  host  and  his 
friends  and  did  them  to  death  (Jer.  xli.  1--3).  So  little 
bad  Gedaliah  mistrusted  the  villains  that  he  had,  as  it 
would  seem,  left  himself  without  a  suiBoient  guard,  and 
Johanan  also  was  absent  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
needed  most.  It  was  the  season  of  the  pilg^rimage.  The 
most  popular  of  the  ancient  feasts  ( Jud*  ix.  27  ;  xxi.  19  ff.), 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  seventh  month  (§  862), 
had  survived  the  national  temple;  and  Ishmael  and  his 
party  may  have  made  themselves  wrioome  to  the  townsmen 
by  coming  in  the  guise  of  offerers. 

§  1247.  Their  real  feelings  towards  Mizpah,  its  shrine, 
and  the  administration  of  which  it  was  the  centre,  were 
shown  on  the  following  day.  A  company  of  eighty  pil- 
grims from  Samaria,  Shechem,  and  Shiloh,^  with  the  marks 
of  penance  upon  them,  and  bringing  offerings  to  the  sacred 
place,  were  appi^oaching  the  town.  Ishmael  went  out  to 
meet  them,  also  in  the  guise  of  a  mourner,  and  offered  to 
bring  them  at  once  to  the  governor,  so  that  their  safety 
and  comfort  might  be  secured.  No  sooner  were  they  well 
within  the  walls,  than  he  and  his  band  murdered  the  whole 
company  except  a  few  of  them  who  saved  their  lives  by 
revealing  certain  places  where  they  bad  stores  of  wheat 
and  barley,  oil  and  honey.  The  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
into  an  ancient  reservoir^  originally  intended  for  a  military 

^  The  coming  of  these  worshippers  from  the  old  territory  of  Ephraim 
is  a  striking  eyidence  that  the  settlement  at  Mizpah  was  a  religious  sac- 
cess,  and  that  its  ^*  house  of  Jehovah  *'  had,  as  a  resort  of  devotees,  taken 
the  place  of  the  temple  at  Jerusaldm. 
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water-supply  ^  (Jer.  xli.  4-9).  The  maseacre  would  deter 
others  from  resorting  to  Mizpah,  and  thus  weaken  the 
governor's  defence.  He  then  decamped,  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  Johanao,  carrying  with  him  the  daughters  of 
king  Zedekiah  and  othbr  residents  of  Mizpah  who  had 
been  committed  to  the  care  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xli.  10). 

§  1248.  Tidings  of  these  atrocities  came  soon  to  the 
officers  at  their  stations.  Johanan  with  some  of  his  col* 
leagues  and  a  sufficient  force  pursued  after  Ishmael  and 
overtook  his  motley  band,  ^^  by  the  great  waters  that  are 
in  Gibeon.''  At  this  spot,  less  than  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Mizpah,  already  renowned  for  two  hiistorio 
tragedies  (1  Sam.  ii.  12-24 ;  xx.  8-10),  the  pursuers  fell 
upon  the  freebooters ;  Ishmael  escaped  to  the  Ammonites 
with  eight  of  his  men.  The  prisoners  had  made  their  * 
escape  from  Ishmael  before  the  attack.  Among  them 
were  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer.  xli.  11-15). 

§  1249.  Under  a  stable  government  this  episode  of 
Ishmael  would  have  been  merely  a  serious  incident.  But 
to  the  remnant  of  Judah  it  seemed  to  portend  certain  ruin. 
Gedaliah  was  the  only  leader  in  whom  both  the  Chal- 
deeans  and  their  subjects  had  confidence.  He  was  a  rare 
and  noble  soul,  the  last  scion  of  a  worthy  house,  fitted 
to  do  great  things  in  better  times,  but  not  to  deal  with 
hypocrites  and  cutthroats.  The  vengeance  of  the  over- 
lords for  the  assassination  was  now  to*  be  dreaded,  and 
none  of  the  chiefs  had  the  address  or  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose a  conference.  Flight  from  the  ill-fated  coubtry  was 
the  first  and  governing  impulse  of  the  panic-etricken  com- 
pany that  thronged  from  all  quarters  about  Johanan. 
Instinctively  they  moved  southward.  Passing  Jerusalem, 
they  halted  near  Bethlehem.    It  was  already  agreed  among 


1  Translate  xli.  9,  after  the  Sept.  (cf.  Cornill  and  Giesebrecht)  :  "  And 
the  cistern  into  which  Ishmael  cast  all  the  corpses  of  the  men  whom  he 
bad  slain  was  the  great  cistern  which  King  Asa  had  made  on  account  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  It  did  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  fill  with  the 
slain."    (See  1  K.  XV.  17-22.) 
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the  leaders  that  it  would  be  best  to  migrate  to  Egypt 
(Jet.  xli.  16-18). 

§  1260.  Their  fears  turned  out  to  be  not  entirely 
groundless.  The  punishment  that  fell  upon  the  land  was 
presumably  aggravated  by  the  desertion  of  the  chiefs, 
which  left  the  Babylonian  province  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
It  took  the  form  of  another  and  final  deportation.  Of 
this  we  learn  quite  incidentally  from  a  merely  statistical 
passage  which  gives  the  number  of  the  exiles.  *^  In  the 
twenty*third  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  captain 
of  the  guard,  canted  away  captives  of  the  Judaites  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  persons  *'  ( Jer.  lii.  SO ;  cf .  §  1284). 
None  of  these  belonged  to  Johanan^s  following,  for  these 
by  this  time  were  well  out  of  the  country.  In  this  final 
displanting,  the  ChaldsBans  were  not  so  discriminating  as 
before.  They  took  all  the  surviving  males  whom  they 
could  secure  with  their  families.  This  was  in  581  B.G. 
The 'initiated  r^ime  of  Gedaliah  had  thus  lasted  over  four 
years. 

1 1251.  The  province  then  reverted  to  utter  desolar 
tion,  being  apparently  even  disregarded  by  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Westrland  save  for  general  strategic  pur> 
poses*  The  old  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  became 
a  waste,  visited  only  by  Bedawin  shepherds,  fugitives,  and 
travellers  under  escort.  The  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites  made  less  of  the  desire  of  their  eyes  than  they 
had  hoped.  They  haunted  the  borders,  however,  and 
among  them  a  few  Israelites  found  precarious  protection. 
If  we  wonder  that  there  are  no  sure  signs  of  political  or 
literary  activity  there  during  the  next  forty-five  years,  the 
reason  is  now  manifest.  And  this  was  in  a  sense  the  end 
of  ancient  Israel.  Henceforth  we  know  only  of  Judaism. 
It  was  the  end  also  of  Semitism  as  a  governing  force  in 
southern  Palestine. 

§  1262.  Among  the  fugitives  encamped  near  Bethle- 
hem (§  1249)  noivB  had  the  reputation  or  the  dignity  of 
Jeremiah.     He  had  proved  his  political  sagacity  beyond 
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cavil;  and  if  he  had  not  been  so  true  a  prophet  and  so 
profound  a  statesman  he  would  have  been  chosea  the  chief 
oounsellor  of  the  enterprise.  But  the  nobles  at  Jndah 
never  lacked  a  policy  of  their  own,  and  the  present  leaders^ 
reasoning  from  precedent  and  surface  indications,  like  mere 
politicians,  thought  that  their  course  was  marked*  out  for 
them  beyond  possibility  of  mistake.  To  stay  in  Judah,  so 
they  argued,  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  where  were  the 
conditions  of  living  so  obviously  easy  as  in  the  borderlwd 
of  Egypt  ?  Pharaoh  Hophra.was  stQI  king  of  that  country, 
where  trade  and  agriculture  were  flourishing,  and  he  had 
shown  the  will  at  least  to  help  the  Judaites  in  their  time 
of  greatest  need  (§  1218).  True,  Nebuchadrezzar  might 
come  down  upon  Egypt  for  this  and  other  acts  of  defiance ; 
but  such  an  eventuality  could  be  reckoned  with  when  it 
should  arrive.  The  minds  of  Johanan  and  his  oolleagueA 
were  made  up.  But  they  would  not  go  forward  without 
the  divine  sanction,  and  Jeremiah  was  asked  to  furnish  the 
needed  approval  (Jer.  xlii.  1-3).  They  begged  him  td 
declare  to  them  the  mind  of  Jehovah  (xlii.  4-6 ;  cf«.  v. 
20) ;  but  fhey  felt  sure  of  a  favourable  oracle. 

§  1258*  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  day  after  tiiis  inters 
view  that  Jeremiah  received  the  divine  answer.  It  ran 
directly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  would-be  emigrants^ 
It  was  delivered  by  Jeremiah  to  the  whole  company  with 
characteristic  comments  of  his  own.  Jehovah's  declared 
will  was  that  they  should  abide  in  the  land,  where  He 
would  protect  and  prosper  them,  and  would  make  the 
king  of  Babylon  favourably  diBposed  to  them  instead  of 
their  dreaded  foe«  If,  however,  they  would  go  to  Egypt, 
the  sword  and  the  famine  from  which  they  were  fleeing 
would  follow  them  thither  (Jer.  xlii.  7-22). 

§  1254.  With  the  assured  hope  of  Jehovah's  approba^ 
tion,  Johanan  and  the  other  chiefs  had  been  perfecting 
the  organization  and  preparing  for  the  southward  march. 
The  exasperating  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  oracle  must 
only  have  strengthened  tibteir  purpose.    They  would  rea^ 
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sort  that  if  the  divine  will  was  so  unmistakably  tinfavour- 
able,  it  might  have  been  communicated  sooner,  so  as  to 
relieve  their  anxiety  and  make  some  other  course  more 
possible.  They  therefore  suspected  that  Jeremiah's  mes- 
sage was  not  a  genuine  word  of  Jehovah,  and  his  seclusion 
during  the  nine  days  with  his  trusty  Baruch  gave  occasion 
to  a  surmise  that  Baruch  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  dis- 
couraging business.  Making  this  a  direct  charge  against 
the  prophet  and  his  secretary,  they  repudiated  the  oracle 
as  a  forgery  (Jer.  xliii.  1-3).  The  march  to  Egypt  was 
begun  or  rather  resumed,  and  ere  long  the  whole  of  the 
settlement  of  Mizpah  with  the  addition  of  many  fugitives 
from  far  and  near,  besides  the  men  of  the  military  posts 
appointed  by  Gedaliah,  found  themselves  in  the  frontier 
district  surrounding  the  town  of  Tahpanhes.  In  spite  of 
his  evil  prognostications  Jeremiah  was  carried  along  with 
them,  still  attended  by  Baruch  (xliii.  4^7).  Smaller  Jewish 
colonies  were  already  in  the  country,  not  only  in  Lower 
but  also  in  Upper  Egypt  (xliv.  1). 

§  1256.  The  prophet's  work  was  now  almost  done.  At 
Tahpanhes  (the  Greek  Daphne^  the  modem  el  Defenneh^ 
between  Pelusium  and  Zoan,  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the 
Nile),  Pharaoh  Hophra  had  a  palace.  There  was  the 
manifest  beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Nile- — a  sover- 
eignty always  odious  to  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  Jeremiah.  The  remnant  of  Judah  had  just 
evaded  the  jurisdiction  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  ^^  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  and  had  chosen  to  take  refuge  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Pharaoh.  How  little  the  exchange  of  mas- 
ters would  profit  them  was  shown  by  a  symbolic  action 
which  Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  perform.  He  was 
told  to  take  large  stones  and  bury  them  in  the  brick-work 
at  the  entrance  to  the  palace.^     Upon  these  stones  Nebu- 

^  At  el  Defenneh,  Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie  found,  in  18S6,  the  ruins  of 
a  fortress  now  called  the  **  palace  of  the  Jew^s  daughter,'*  having  a  great 
open-air  platform  of  brick-work,  a  s6rt  of  mastaba.  Naturally,  the  stones 
of  the  prophetic  story  were  not  found,  and  neter  will  be,  sinoe  they  were 
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chadrezzar  should  pitch  his  tent  and  set  up  his  throne. 
Then  he  should  smite  the  land  of  Egjpt  with  Ms  invincible 
sword,  burn  the  temples  of  its  gods,  and  carry  off  as  his 
spoil  its  most  splendid  monuments  (Jer.  xliii.  8-13).^ 

§  1256.  In  Jeremiah's  bitter  cup  the  bitterest  drop  was 
the  last.  He  had  already  seen  more  than  enough  of  w)iat 
his  people  could  do  in  the  way  of  in!ipiety  and  idolatry  as 
well  as  ingratitude  and  despite  to  Jehovah's  messengers. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  (§  1188)  that  in  the  most 
desperate  public  situations  the  superstitious  populace  resort 
most  eagerly  to  supernatural  powers  other  than  the  proper 
national  God.  What  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision  of  their  prac- 
tices in  Jerusalem  just  before  the  fall  of  the  city  (§  1188  f .) 
is  paralleled  by  the  religious  observances  of  the  colony  in 
Egypt.  In  each  case  the  women,  as  at  once  most  devout 
and  most  impressible,  were  most  active  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  idolatrous  cult.  Their  own  goddess  or  goddesses 
were  naturally  the  favourite  objects  of  adoration ;  and  in 
the  present  instance  they  had  (xliv.  19)  the  support  of  th^ 
male  part  of  the  community.  The  particular  deity  here 
honoured  was  the  ^^  queen  of  heaven/'  whose  worship  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  had  been  denounced  by  Jeremiah 
himself  twenty-five  years  before  (§  1094).  This  cult,  of 
Ashtoreth  or  Ishtar  was  universal  among  northern  Semites; 
and  therefore  much  more  easily  transferred  to  a  foreign 

never  really  pat  in  the  place  described.  If  an  attempt  had  been  mad^ 
to  fulfil  the  command  literally,  the  prophet  or  any  other  outlander  woi;l4 
have  been  severely  punished,  —  probably  put  to  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  Judaites,  of  course,  occupied  a  quarter  by  themselves  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  Egyptian  magnates.  The  symbolic  action 
was  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  hiding  a  girdle  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  like  performances  (§  1178 f.,  Jer.  xiil.  1-7).  It  is  hard  to  see  Just 
what  is  illustrated  by  this  much-talked-of  discovery. 

1  By  synecdoche  for  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolfs  (On,  the  *•  Beth-9hemesh  " 
of  the  text).  The  business  of  carrying  ofit  Egyptian  obelisks  was  began 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  (§  767  note),  and  has  been  carried  on  at  intervals 
ever  since.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  was  of  a  very  general  char- 
acter. The  victorious  campaign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  in  Egypt  (§  1866)  was 
undertaken  after  the  death  of  the  present  Pharaoh. 
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land  than  the  worship  of  Jehovah  himself.  The  plea  of 
h^r  votaries  that  they  had  abundance  of  good  things  in 
the  old  days  before  the  worship  of  their  goddess  was 
interdicted,  that  is,  before  the  Deuteronomio  reform  (xliv. 
17  f.),  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  (cf .  Num.  xi.  5). 

§  1267.  Lesser  souls  have  found  satisfaction  in  con- 
tempt for  idolatry  and  idolaters.  To  Jeremiah  indignation 
was  more  xuitural  and  proper.  And  it  actually  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  danger  which  he  incurred  by 
expressing  it.  His  final  denunciation  (xliv.  2*»14,  20-30) 
was  never  surpassed  in  terrific  wrath.  His  last  spoken 
words  sound  like  a  veritable  curse  upon  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  people,  scattered  about  in  this  alien  land. 
But  no  w<M:d3  of  his  were  more  truly  fulfilled.  Egypt 
became  their  grave;  and  there  has  been  no  resurrection 
save  of  the  indignant  soul  of  the  prophet  himself.  Per* 
haps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  Jeremiah  was  in  the 
right,  and  the  sting  of  his  invective,  that  led  the  rabUe  to 
put  him  to  death  by  stoning.  This  tradition  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  taking  off  is  in  itself  very  probable.  It  was 
not  an  nnfitting  conclusion  to  his  life,  which  for  nearly 
thirty  years  had  been  a  continued  martyrdom. 

§  1258.  The  career  and  chai*acter  of  Jeremiah  are  the 
mostfvaluable  personal  gift  which  we  have  received  from 
ancient  IsraeL  In  the  whole  history  of  his  race  he  stands 
in  independence  and  fortitude  nearest  to  the  Christ.  He 
is  typical  of  all  who  contend  for  righteousness  against 
public  opinion,  who  defer  to  the  voice  of  God  because  it  is 
the  truest  and  in  the  end  the  strongest.  This,  it  might  be 
thought,  is  nothing  rare  in  religious  or  civil  history.  Per^ 
haps  no^  since  Jeremiah  and  Jesus  set  the  example.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  courage  and  fidelity,  moral  attributes  alone, 
do  not  make  the  prophet,  but,  along  with  courage  and  fidel- 
ity, the  more  spiritual  quality  of  insight.  What,  then,  was 
Jeremiah's  distinction  ?  Not  merely  that  he  was  brave  and 
true  against  fearful  odds.  He  has  gained  his  immortality 
and  his  power  mainly  by  taking  his  stand  upon  a  single 
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concrete  practical  issue ;  namely,  whether  he  should,  aA 
a  servant  of  Jehovah,  acquiesce  in  or  oppose  the  policy 
of  his  countty  when  be  felt  it  to  be  wrong.  The  great 
conflict  of  his  life  was  waged  upon  this  issue.  By  this 
more  than  anything  else  has  his  prophetic  character  beea 
estimated,  and  upon  tiiis  ground  he  challenges  our 
judgment. 

§  1259.  The  only  way  to  judge  of  his  position  is  to  put 
ourselves  in  his  place.  How  many  to-day  of  the  servants 
of  God  in  Church  and  State  in  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
take  the  position  of  Jeremiah?  How  many  reject  the 
motto :  "  Our  country  right  or  wrong  "  ?  How  many  tiy 
to  define  true  patriotism  aright  to  themselves  and  otiiers  7 
How  many  have  without  prejudice,  and  in  the  light  of  Ood*s 
truth  and  justice  alone,  tried  to  find  out  how  and  where 
the  responsibility  is  to  be  fixed  for  the  cruel  and  ignoble 
war  waged  between  Great  Britain  and  a  handful  of  her 
kindred  in  South  Africa?  How  many,  in  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah,  hold  up  to  reprobatio}i  the  doctrine  that  what 
is  individually  and  personally  wrong  may  be  nationally  (O: 
internationally  or  diplomatically  right  ?  How  many  seek 
to  look  at  the  moral  issues  and  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
war  in  the  right  proportion  and  perspective?  And  how 
many,  like  Jeremiah,  can  appreciate  the  character  and  the 
divine  mission  of  the  national  adversary?  How  many 
think  it  worth  while  to  contradict  the  countless  unre- 
tracted  slanders  against  the  Boers,  heaixl  or  read,  and  for 
a  time  believed,  by  as  many  millions  of  people  as  the 
Boem  number  thousands?  How  many  rebuke  the  popular 
jubilation  and  triumph  over  the  defeats  and  retreats  of  a 
numerically  insignificant  enemy?  Very  few  appear  to 
have  done  any  single  one  of  those  things.  Yet  multitudes 
of  God's  servants  in  the  British  empire  have  courage  equal 
to  that  of  Jeremiah.  Can  the  explanation  be  that  ^^  her 
prophets  find  no  vision  from  the  Lord  "  (Lam.  ii.  9)  ? 

§  1260.  ^*  Where  no  vision  is  the  people  are  uncon- 
trolled" (Prov.  xxix.  18).    How  and  why?    Essentially 
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because  the  professional  moral  leaders,  such  as  Jeremiah 
had  to  COD  tend  with,  do  not  know  the  truth  and  effect  of 
things.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  look  into  the  motive 
ol  moral  forces  and  their  consequences  in  the  national  life. 
Insight  is  the  gift  of  the  prophet ;  but  this  induces  and 
implies  foresight.  Rather  they  are  one  and  the  same  en- 
dowment, two  modes  of  action  of  the  same  faculty,  tiere 
again  Jeremiah  gives  us  an  example  and  suggests  a  practi- 
cal test  of  our  latte]>day  prophesying.  Jeremiah's  public 
naiasion  was  to  expose  a  popular  or  national  fiction.  That 
fiction  was  the  belief  held  by  his  countrymen  that  Grod  was 
necessarily  on  their  side  because  they  had  been  the  people 
of  his  choice.  Other  prophets  had  already  asserted  the 
opposite.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Jeremiah  to  make  clear 
the  practical  issue.  We  know  how  the  memorable  contest 
resulted.  Jeremiah  was  right  because  he  saw  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  a  political  one,  not  even  mainly  a  religious 
one,  but  a  moral  one,  —  that  God's  providence  itself  fol- 
lowed the  moral  law,  that  good  could  not  come  to  the  nation 
from  evil  devised  or  cherished  by  rulers  and  people. 

§  1261.  Our  prophets  have  a  corresponding  fiction  to 
expose.  Instead  of  Zion  and  the  temple  we  take  our 
stand  upon  the  Empire ;  and  most  of  our  preachers  and 
editors  as  well  as  our  politicians  assert  that  the  supremacy 
of  our  nation  must  be  established  at  any  cost  in  order  that 
civilization  and  morals  and  Christianity  may  be  advanced 
(cf«  §  955).  And  when  all  hell  is  let  loose  in  any  part  of 
God's  fair  earth  (Britain's  soil  and  her  non-combatants 
being  immune  by  the  divine  complacency),  pretty  senti- 
ments are  uttered  from  hundreds  of  presses  and  thousands 
of  pulpits  about  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  the  spread 
of  freedom,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  race.  A  true 
modern  prophet  would  say:  ^^What  have  been  the  motives 
and  the  methods  of  those  who  abetted  the  war?  Have 
conciliation  and  forbearance  a'kid  the  Christian  virtues 
generally  played  their  part  in  diplomacy  ?  Has  everything 
possible  been  done  both  to  avoid  and  to  avert  bloodshed  ? 
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Have  the. wrongs  or  the  sensibilities  of  the  rival  people 
been  regarded  as  well  as  our  own  ?  If  not,  though  we 
may  triumph  now,  we  shall  lose  in  the  end.  The  better 
part  of  Britain's  strength  is  her  uKural  prestige.  Her  bitr- 
terest  woe  and  &bame  is  the  ebbing  out  of  her  moral  force. 
Unrighteouis  or  nnneeessary  wars  inaute  and  accelerate  her 
national  decadence."  It  is  the  glory  of  Jeremiah  to  have 
shown  that  practical  politics  are  within  the  sphere  of  a 
divine  moral  law.  The  terrible  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tions indicates  his  foresight  and  his  insight.  Only  results 
that  might  be  felt  could  quell  the  practical  politicians ;  and 
their  successors  to-day  are  slowly  but  surely  receiving  the 
same  lesson. 

§  1262.  The  wider  meaning  of  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
is  for  mankind.  He  is  the  most  human  of  the  prophets, 
with  some  failings  both  of  word  and  act,  yet  with  the 
strength  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  hero.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  of  history  who,  even  while  we  regard  them,  are 
enlarged  and  transfigured  from  individuals  to  types.  He 
was  the  ideal  patriot,  of  an  order  of  patriots  scarcely 
known  as  yet  to  our  Christian  communities;  a  typical 
preacher  and  teacher,  who  wielded  a  rod  indeed,  but 
used  it  oftenest  upon  himself;  a  burden-bearer  for  his 
people;  a  man  of  sorrows,  who  suffered  for  them  in  his 
own  person,  as  he  loved  them  with  a  devotion  sacrificial 
and  intercessory  (§  1127).  Thus,  too,  he  continued  to 
minister  to  his  people  and  to  humanity  after  the  tragedy 
of  his  life  had  been  finished.  "  The  prophet  never  dies." 
His  life  and  teaching  formed  a  transition  stage  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  "suffering  servant  of  Jehovah,"  so  infi- 
nitely profound  and  potential.  And  now,  still  more  than 
of  old,  his  spirit  rules  the  true  Israel  from  the  tomb.  For 
while  law  and  ritual  (§  1068)  are  shrinking  slowly  but 
surely  into  the  background,  and  are  going  the  way  of  all 
that  rests  on  form  and  force,  love  and  faith  take  the  abdi- 
cated seats  and  gain  an  ampler  and  more  potent  sway. 
And  when  we  are  tempted  to  be  untrue  to  the  highest 
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ioteresto  of  our  country  or  of  homanityf  or  to  our  life's 
divine  comnii8sio&  whatever  it  may  be  (Jer.  xvii.  16),  the 
tear^fltained  faoe  of  Jeremiah  appeals  to  us  through  the 
beclouded  past  like  the  look  of  a  wronged  and  deserted 
friend ;  and  we  hear  his  great  strong  word  sounding  high 
above  the  babble  of  our  time,  a  trumpet  call  to  loyalty 
and  duty. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  EXILE  AS  AK  EPOCH 

§  1268.  The  Babylonian  Bxile  of  iBiael  xnuBt  ieem, 
eyen  to  the  casual  obeerver,  the  most  extraordln^y  event 
in  the  world's  histoiy.  The  whole  dareer  of  the  chosen 
people  was  a  series  of  marvels,  but  compared  with  thia 
all  the  other  events  of  that  career  weire  commonplace* 
Such  must  be  the  judgment  of  the  modern  scrutineer; 
and  such  was  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  of  spiritual 
seers,  who  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  Exile,  but 
whose  faith  was  nourished  upon  the  foresight  of  its  results. 
To  Jeremiah  even  the  deliveiance  from  £gypt  waa  taadii 
insignificant  by  the  outcome  of  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxiii. 
7,  8).  To  him  the  preservation  of  his  people  through  the 
Exile  to  the  Return  was  the  climax  of  the  self-revelation 
of  the  "ever  living  God/'  At  the  beginning  of  our  sur-» 
vey  of  the  national  development  of  Israel  our  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  vitality  and  persistence  of  the'  people 
of  Jehovah  (§  434),  as  seen  in  its  evolution  out  of  a  com- 
munity of  fugitive  slaves.  Through  that  sttige  of  its 
history,  however,  we  nmy  follow,  by  flights  of  imagines 
tion,  if  not  by  measured  steps  of  scientific  research,  the 
upward  and  onward  progress  of  the  race.  But  here  it 
would  seem  that  the  laws  of  development  must  be  set 
aside.  It  appears  not  like  a  process  of  evolution,  but  like 
a  work  of  recreation.  In  the  ancient  East,  even  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  loss  of  political  autonomy  meant  the  obliterw 
ation  of  a  people.    Judab  tand  Jeirusaleii  suffered  absoluU 
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national  extinction,  and  yet  the  Jews  have  survived. 
There,  too,  deportation  brought  to  pass  what  it  was  designed 
to  accomplish,  the  crushing  out  of  the  national  spirit;  and 
yet  exile  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  patriotism  of 
the  banished  Judaites  (Ps.  cxxvi.,  cxxxvii.).  In  all  ages 
and  regions  the  genius  of  a  community  or  a  people  is  most 
active  and  fruitful  upon  the  soil  of  the  home-land  and 
under  its  skies.  But  the  gei;iius  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  almost  extinguished  in  Palestine,  flamed  out  in 
Babylonia  with  unequalled  splendour.  The  spiritual 
endowments  of  Isi*ael,  the  faith  and  insight  and  devo- 
tion that  were  the  hope  of  the  world,  were  stifled  and 
quenched  in  the  days  of  its  freedom  and  opportunity. 
But  the  spirit  of  Israel  in  its  captivity  reclaimed  its 
heritage:  it  ^^led  captivity  captive  and  received  gifts 
among  men,  that  Jehovah  God  might  dwell  among 
them." 

§  1264.  But  it  is  not  the  task  of  an  historian  to  resolve 
paradoxes.  The  seeming  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  Israel's  career  are  not  isolated  or  irrelevant 
incidents.  They  are  facts  in  vital  and  essential  inter- 
relations. We  must  strive  to  find  the  conditions  of  that 
foreign  soil  and  atmosphere  into  which  Israel  was  trans- 
planted and  from  which  it  drew  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual nourishment  that  repaii-ed  its  lost  vitality  so  tliat  it 
could  be  called  ^^a  scion  of  Jehovah's  planting"  (Isa.  Ix. 
21).  We  must  learn  how  the  loss  of  external  privileges 
and  advantages  became  itself  at  last  actually  a  means  of 
grace,  and  how,  besides,  they  were  replaced  by  new  moral 
and  religious  helps,  that  touched  moie  nearly  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  We  must  inquire  what  th«t  real  Israel  was 
which  remained  intact  during  a  social  and  political  catas- 
trophe, and  what  was  the  essential  vital  truth  that  made 
this  saving  i>emnant  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  must 
learn  how  hope  came  from  the  loss  of  hope,  and  a  new 
and  deathless  ideal  from  the*  destroying  of  the  real; 
hbw  the  visions  oi  a  restored  Jerusalem,  cherished  by  a 
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nameless  prophet,  laid  the  unBeen  foundationB  of  the  City 
of  God. 

§  1265.  The  necessity  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  and  method  is  mo&t  obvious  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  Israel  in  Exile.  It  was  a  time  of  political  revolu- 
tion, or  rather  devolution.  What  sort  of  government  was 
that  which  was  then  forfeited?  How  much  of  the  past 
had  it  retained?  What  elements  passed  over  perma- 
nently  into  the  new  society?  How  was  this  society  out- 
wardly moulded  under  the  foreign  i^gime?  It  was  a  time 
of  social  change.  .  How  were  the .  exiles  distributed  in 
Babylonia?  How  were  they  grouped  together?  What 
were  their  employments  ?  How  did  Babylonian  ways  and 
business  methods  affect  them?  It  was  a  time  of  moral 
testing  and  sifting.  How  did  they  abide  the  trial? 
What  moral  characteristics  did  they  bring  with  them? 
Were  these  improved  in  exile,  or  did  they  deteriorate? 
How  were  they  influenced  by  what  they  did  and  saw  and 
heard  in  Babylonia?.  It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  stimu- 
lus. What  writings  did  they  bring  with  them  into  exile? 
What  region  of  their  life  in  Palestine  did  it  especially 
touch  or  move?  What  were  the  new  literary  producr 
tions?  How  were  these  evoked  and  moulded?  What 
were  the  gains  from  contact  with  the  cultured  and  book- 
learned  Babylonians?  How  did  these  fit  in  with  their 
previous  knowledge  and  conceptions  ?  It  was  a  time  of 
religious  trial  and  revolution.  What  ireligious  views  and 
beliefs  did  they  bring  with  them  into  captivity?  How 
were  these  rooted  in  their  life  and  experience  in  the  old 
land  ?  What  new  light  came  to  them  through  their  resi- 
dence among  the  kindred  and  yet  alien  Babylonians? 
How  were  their  preconceptions  altered  through  the  recent 
facts  of  their  own  history  and  their  wider  knowledge  of 
the  world  ?  How  were  they  led  to  regard  Jehovah  in  the 
light  of  his  dealings  with  them  and  of  the  fates  of  the 
nations?  It  was  a  time  of  change  in  worship.  The  old 
sacred  places  were   theirs   no   more.     The   tampl^,    the 
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oflScial  priesthood)  tbd  feasts,  were  perforce  discarded. 
How  had  they  regarded  these  sacra  when  in  Palestine? 
What  if  anything  now  took  their  place? 

§  1266.  Israel  was  remade  hy  the  Exile :  this  is  a 
patent  fact  of  history.  It  did  not  simply  outgrow  and 
shnfiBe  off  its  pastt  it  was  torn  away  from.  it«  It  was 
seised  and  hurled  far  away  over  the  desert.  It  was 
wrenched  away  from  its  land,  its  home,  its  heariih,  its 
vine  and  fig  tree,  its  market-place,  its  burying*grottnd, 
and  its  sanctuary.  It  had  to  begin  life  over  again. 
To  understand  the  new  life  we  must  once  more  take 
account  of  elementary  social,  political,  and  moral  forces. 
The  questions  of  transference  and  a  new  environment 
are  now  of  primaiy  importance;  and  their  significance  is 
enhanced  when  we  consider  not  merely  the  strangeness 
of  Babylonia,  but  its  culture,  its  wealth,  its  antiquity,  its 
organization,  its  easy  supremacy  over  mankind  in  what 
appealed  to  sense  or  reason  or  imagination;  and  all  this 
in  oontrast  with  the  forlomness  and' helplessness  of  the 
bewildered  captives. 

.  §  1267.  At  the  same  time,  no  period  of  the  history  of 
Israel  serves  better  than  the  Exile  as  a  standpoint  for 
review  and  perspective.  Although  but  few  well-ascer- 
tained evenrts  excite  the  attention,  the  situation  and  the 
historical  conditions  are  exceptionally  clear  and  distinct. 
Israel's  world  is  being  shaped  anew.  The  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  are  out  of  the  sky,  but  in  the  primordial  light 
that  comes  from  the  play  of  cosmic  forces  the  old  familiar 
objects  are  seen  in  clear  relief,  in  separate,  unshaded  dis- 
tinctness. Here  we  have  Israel  reduced  to  its  essential 
elements.  It  is  now  a  people  more  manageable,  more 
plastic,  ihore  intelligible  than  in  the  past.  There  is  a 
haziness  about  the  outlines  in  all  the  images  that  we  form 
of  the  palitical  and  religious  movements  of  the  ages  pre- 
ceding the  Exile.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  gaps  in  the 
record,"  but  partly  also  to  the  ihtPinsic  obscurity  of  the 
mixed  i^ocial  conditions  and  politics  of  the  country  and 
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the  people.  In  both  directions  the  Exile  brings  light  and 
clearness.  Henceforth  for  centuries  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  are  simple  and  constant.  They  fit 
themselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  service  of  the 
empires  that  control  the  new  order  of  the  world;  and 
there  they  stay.  The  writings,  also,  that  illustrate  the 
new  era  are  plainer  wd  more  p^^KJtic^l.  The  new  proph- 
ecy, even  when  grandiose  and  expansive,  is  more  objec- 
tive, being  always  relevant  to  known  contemporary  events, 
while  the  earlier  discourses  often  produce  general  rather 
than  definite  impressions.  But  what  is  of  most  cdn«e- 
quence  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Exile  the  whole  iiitellectual 
and  spiritual  heritage  of  Israel  —  its  beliefs,  it  usages,  and 
its  laws  — are  brought  to  the  test  of  new  conditions,  and 
revised  and  readapted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  community. 
And  the  further  acquisitions  made  in  the  time  and  place 
mark  of  themselves  a  new  epoch,  bearing  unmistakably 
the  stamp  of  Babylonia. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  DEPORTATIONS 

§  1268.  But  first  of  all  we  must  see  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  Babylonian  captivity.  As  already  indicated 
(§  1234  and  note,  1250),  there  were  three  separate 
deportations.  The  total  of  forty-six  hundred,  supple- 
mented by  the  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  might  easily 
represent  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  of  these  the  first 
deportation  contributed  between  nine  and  ten  thousand. 
It  accordingly  equalled  the  other  two  combined.  Not 
only  was  it  the  largest  numerically,  but  with  it,  according 
to  the  express  statement  of  the  record  (2  K.  xxiv.  14), 
went  the  flower  of  the  city  and  nation.  Besides  Jehoi- 
achin  and  his  circle  of  nobles  it  contained  such  men  as 
Ezekiel,  and  men  of  influence  like  the  prophets  who 
opposed  the  policy  of  himself  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix. 
21  flf.).  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  final  revolt  were  put  to  death  at  Riblah  (§  1235), 
and  the  others,  including  such  commanding  figures  as 
Jeremiah  and  Gedaliah,  did  not  go  to  Babylonia  at  all. 

§  1269.  Certain  preliminaiy  inferences  may  be  m«ade 
from  these  facts.  Fii-st,  the  people  of  the  Exile,  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  had  laid  in  Babylonia 
the  foundations  of  their  social  and  civil  system  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Second,  we  are  to  find  among  Ezekiel 
and  his  companions  the  men  who  determined  the  religious 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  first  half  of  the  Captivity. 
Third,  while  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  still  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the  Exile,  it 
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was  SO  mainly  because  of  its  importance  to  the  people 
already  in  exile,  who  comprised  nearly  all  of  Israel  that 
were  to  tell  upon  the  future. 

§  1270.  Let  us  look  into  the  proscription  and  banish- 
ment of  the  exiles  as  a  whole.  The  second  deportation 
differed  from  the  others  mainly  in  the  exceptional  sever- 
ity  shown  to  the  leaders  of  the  final  revolt.  During  the 
actual  journey  eastward  the  same  general  plan  was 
followed  in  all  three.  In  pursuance  of  the  system  so 
carefully  followed  out,  a  classification  of  the  prisoners 
was  made  at  the  very  beginning  (§  1282,  note).  The 
distinguished  rebels  were  kept  by  themselves  with  a 
special  guard.  Those  who  were  to  be  subjected  to 
punitive  servitude  were  also  marked  out.  How  many 
there  were  of  the  last-named  class  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty.  To  judge  from  the  silence  of  the  Hebrew 
records  and  the  evidence  that  the  Judaites  prospered  in 
Babylonia,  it  would  seem  probable  that  these  were  not 
very  numerous.  Those  who  were  free  of  blame  or  "sin  *' 
among  the  captives,  and  who  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  hardship,  also  formed  a  separate  division.  This  class 
would  include  those  who  chose  to  go  into  exile  either 
from  patriotic  motives  or  from  a  desire  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  or  friends.  While  the  lives 
and  services  of  all  the  population  of  revolted  countries 
and  cities  were  forfeit,  those  to  whom  clemency  was 
extended  became  merely  prisoners  of  the  state.  Thus 
the  choice  was  offered  to  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  go 
whither  they  would  (§  1242). 

§  1271.  Representations  are  found  on  Assyrian  bas- 
relie&  of  men,  women,  and  children  being  driven  away 
from  conquered  cities,  marching  with  bowed  heads  and 
with  hands  fastened  behind  their  backs,  and  beaten  by 
staves  in  the  hands  of  their  guards.  Such  pictures,  like 
the  other  decorative  sculptures,  are  typical,  and  there- 
fore extreme.  The  march  on  foot,  the  fetters,  and  the 
drivers,  were,  however,  facts   of  the  Assyrian   regime. 
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amelioi'ated  doubtless  by  the  Chaldseaus,  and  yet  retained 
by  them  in  their  essential  features.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, base  our  conceptions  of  the  maixsh  of  the  Hebrew 
exiles  upon  these  exaggerated  designs.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  methods  of  the  Chaldaean  administration.  Its 
governing  principle  was  utilization  and  conservation.  In 
the  process  of  classification  just  alluded  to,  lists  of  the 
captives  were  made  out  by  the  ^^n](^  with  the  writer's 
inkhom  at  his  side  "  (Ez.  ix.  2  ff. ;  §  1191).  The  numera* 
tions  and  descriptions  were  sent  to  the  capital,  to  be  there 
put  on  record,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
were  held  responsible  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  conscripts. 
Excessive  cruelty  or  neglect  were  therefore  precluded  by 
the  mere  official  routine  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Nor 
are  we  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  exiles  of  each 
deportation  formed  one  great  band  or  caravan  by  them- 
selves. Their  arrangement  and  distribution  would  be 
determined  by  convenience  —  by  the  availability  of  troops 
for  a  military  guard,  by  the  facilities  for  transportation, 
by  the  season  of  the  year,  by  the  character  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  travellers  as  above  defined,  to  whom  differ- 
ent sorts  of  treatment  would  be  given  according  to  their 
rank,  their  merit,  or  demerity  and  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion or  condition  of  servitude.  In  fine,  we  can  only  get 
a  clear  conception  of  the  character  of  these  deportations  as 
a  whole  if  we  remember  that  this  form  of  banishment  was 
less  a  personal  than  a  national  penalty,  consisting  in  the 
loss  of  the  home-land  by  a  transfer  of  residence. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  HEBREW  SETTLEMENT  IN  BABYLONIA 

§  1272.  But  what  of  the  exiles  after  their  arrival  in 
Babylonia?  And,  first  of  all,  in  what  places  exactly  were 
they  settled?  Upon  this  point  we  have  some  definite  in- 
formation with  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  greatest, 
or  first  deportation.  The  allusions  of  Ezekiel  make  it 
clear  that  there  was  along  the  stream  called  Kebar  a  large 
colony  of  his  countrymen.  The  Kebar  was  an  important 
canal  of  central  Babylonia.  In  two  business  documents 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I  (464-424  B.C.)  mention  is 
made  of  the  stream  Kabar^  which,  as  Hilprecht  says,^ 
was  a  large  navigable  canal  near  the  city  of  Nippur. 
Though  its  exact  location  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  we  may 
assume  as  almost  certain  that  it  wia«  a  bmnch  of  the  larger 
canal,  the  Shatt-en-Nil  (§  94).  Inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew 
colonists  could  not  well  have  been  placed  in  a  thickly 
settled  district,  it  is  probable  that  the  Kebar  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  great  canal. 

§  1273.  Where  the  other  banda  or  groups  of  exiles 
were  settled  it  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  vain  to  conjec- 
ture, except  that  some,  besides  the  royal  captives  and 
their  households,  were  doubtless  taken  to  the  city  of 
Babylon.  The  Great  King,  while  eager  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  as  a  whole,  was  specially  concerned 
about  his  capital  (§  1055  flf.) ;  and  for  labour  upon  his  vast 
public  and  private  works  a  contingent  would  be  taken 

1 PCT.'  IX,  p.  28.    The  word  itself  significantly  means  **  laige.'* 
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from  every  considerable  importation  of  prisoners  of  war. 
That  many  were  placed  in  other  great  cities  of  the  empire 
is  not  probable.  Naturally,  many  of  the  Hebrews  made 
their  way  ultimately  to  one  centre  of  industiy  or  another, 
above  all,  to  Babylon.  But  at  first  their  residences  would 
be  determined  by  the  policy  of  the  king;  and  that  was  not 
favourable  to  the  upbuilding  of  any  possible  rival  to  his 
beloved  city.  From  the  conditions  of  half  a  century 
later  it  woilld  seem  that  the  exiles  came  at  length 
to  be  pretty  widely  distributed.  Among  the  lists  of 
those  returning  from  the  Exile  occurs  a  group  of  names 
of  places  ^  from  which  certain  persons,  652  in  number, 
came  to  join  the  main  body  of  pilgrims :  Tel-melach,  Tel* 
harsha,  Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer  (Ezra.  ii.  59  f. ;  Neh. 
vii.  61  f.).  It  is  said  of  these  people  that  they  could 
not  prove  their  genealogical  connection  with  Israel,  from 
which  we  infer  that  during  these  two  generations  they 
were  separated  from  their  brethren.^  At  any  rate,  the 
centralization  of  the  exiles  would  be  discoumged  by  the 
imperial  authorities  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  concerted  uprising.  We  conclude,  then,  that  in  the 
gradual  allocation  several  small  groups  of  the  exiles  were 
foimed  in  separate  districts  (cf.  §  1806). 

1  The  names  are  interesting  and  some  of  them  may  be  explained, 
though  so  far  none  of  them  is  certainly  found  in  the  Inscriptions.  Hil- 
precht  (PCT.  IX,  47)  thinks  Addon  was  originally  the  name  of  a  person 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  I,  and  regards 
the  word  as  Hebrew  (ib,  p.  27).  It  is  not  clear,  however,  why  it  should 
not  be  native  Babylonian,  whether  as  place  or  person.  Cherub  is  proba- 
bly Babylonian,  though  familiar  to  us  as  a  Bible  word,  not  a  place-name. 
Tel-melofih  may  be  '* Mound  of  salt/'  if  the  word  is  Hebrew;  if  Baby- 
louian,  it  would  be  correctly  Tel-tnalak,  and  means  *' Mound  of  the 
boatmen."  Tel-harsha  ia  probably  Babylonian,  though  the  meaning  is 
uncertain.  The  *^  tels"  are  interesting  as  showing  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  Tel-Abub  (§  1107).  Place-names,  indubitably  Hebrew,  are  not 
found  as  yet  in  Babylonia.  Kasiphia  (Ezra  viii.  17)  is  an  additional  set- 
tlement, named  over  a  century  later,  and  Ahava  (Ezra  viii.  17,  21,  31), 
also  on  a  canal,  seems  to  have  been  more  than  a  mere  gathering-place. 

*  We  may  note  that  nevertheless  they  grew  to  be  quite  numerous,  and, 
still  bearing  the  Hebrew  name,  were  not  absorbed  by  other  populations. 
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§  1274.  We  are  on  somewhat  surer  ground  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  employments  of  the  captives  and 
their  companions.  The  determining  factors  were  (1)  the 
antecedent  occupations  of  the  Hebrews;  (2)  the  indus- 
trial requirements  of  the  country ;  (8)  the  demands  of  the 
royal  policy  and  projected  measures  of  internal  adminis- 
tration ;  (4)  the  ruling  social  and  legal  conditions  of  the 
employment  of  labour.  Each  of  these  matters  should 
have  some  brief  consideration,  because  it  is  only  when 
we  can  follow  a  people  through  their  daily  occupations 
that  we  can  trace  intelligently  their  history  as  a  com- 
munity. 

§  1275.  Taking  the  exiles  of  the  three  deportations  as 
a  whole,  the  majority  of  them  were  better  fitted  for  agri- 
cultuittl  employments  in  Babylonia  than  for  any  other 
occupation.  They  represented  fairly  well  the  population 
of  Judah,  who  could  not  immediately  adapt  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  art  and  manufacture  in  a  highly 
civilized  community.  Outside  the  cities  most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  shepherds,^  independent  or  tenant 
farmers,  farm  labourers,  vine  di-essers,  and  olive  growers. 
Within  the  large  towns  and  in  the  capital  itself  were  many 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  landed  proprietors  on  their 
country  estates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
guilds  of  craftsmen,  such  as  the  "  carvers  and  joiners  "  * 

1  The  persistency  of  the  shepherd  class,  even  in  a  semi-nomadic  form, 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Rechabites.  This  class  is  of  interest  here, 
because  some,  at  least,  of  its  members  were  carried  to  Babylonia  among 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  taken  refuge  during  the  first 
blockade  (§  lUl).  That  they  survived  the  exile,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  zxzv.  19),  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55  and 
iv.  12  (Sept.).    Cf.  Meyer,  Entstehung  des  JudeiUhumSy  p.  147. 

.*EV.,  "craftsmen  and  smiths."  The  former  word  (c^-^n),  however, 
denotes  those  who  worked  with  cutting  instruments;  hence  it  is  used 
more  explicitly  of  workers  in  wood,  stone,  bronze  or  copper,  iron,  gold, 
and  silver.  The  second  word  (-^:)Dc)  cannot  mean  simply  "smith,*'  nor 
**  locksmith,**  as  it  is  often  rendered.  Probably  the  former  refers  to  the 
cutting  and  shaping  of  the  material,  the  latter  to  the  construction  of  the 
manufactured  article  (literally,  "  one  who  closes  up  "). 
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(2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16;  Jer.  xxiv.  1;  xxix.  2),  weavers, 
potters,  dyers,  tanners,  and  house-builders,  were  not  in 
considerable. 

§  1276.  What  the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  ultimately 
became  depended  mainly  upon  themselves.  Their  cir- 
cumstanoes  at  the  outset  depended  upon  the  imperial 
policy  and  the  needs  of  the  country.  Looking  at  the 
latter  first,  we  observe  that  there  were  certain  permanent 
demands  for  labour  which  were  never  abated  during  times 
of  national  prosperity  and  vigour.  The  weal  of  Baby- 
lonia was  bound  up  with  the  water  supply  and  its  utili- 
zation. Works  of  canalization  and  inigation  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely;  and  whenever  established  they 
required  unremitting  and  intelligent  oversight.  The  cul« 
tivation  of  the  soil  and  the  various  processes  of  agricul- 
ture, thus  made  easier  and  more  general,  called  for  a  large 
force  of  workers.  Partly  independent  of  agriculture  was 
the  care  of  cattle  by  the  shepherd  class.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  various  avocations  that  furnished  the  appli- 
£mces  of  rural  toil  and  increased  its  efficiency  and  comfort. 
Hence,  nourished  by  this  fundamental  industry,  the  artn 
of  life  which  in  Palestine  (§  484)  had  been  practised 
only  as  far  as  was  possible  to  a  small  and  secluded 
community,  were  in  Babylonia  developed  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  elsewhere  unknown  in  Western  Asia.  Such 
were  the  arts  of  weaving,  tanning,  metal-making,  brick- 
makiilg,  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of  dwellings. 
Within  the  realm  of  leisure  and  luxury  was  the  making 
of  ornaments,  of  statues  and  statuettes,  of  decorated 
pottery,  instruments  of  music,  and  other  pursuits  that 
served  the  arts  of  pleasure.  Highest  of  all  was  the 
art  of  the  writer,  with  the  stylus,  the  graving  tool,  or 
the  reed.  Again,  upon  the  same  agricultural  basis  was 
erected  an  extensive  system  of  trade  and  commerce,  as 
active  as  it  was  various,  and  regulated  by  every  safeguai*d 
and  restraint  that  the  experience  of  the  trader  or  the  wit 
of  the  lawyer  or  clerk  could  devise  (§  1064). 
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§  1277.  These  were  what  we  may  call  permanent 
iDdustries  and  means  of  employment.  But  Israel  came 
to  Babylonia  at  a  time  of  exceptional  opportunity* 
Nebuchadrezzar,  the  great  restorer  of  Babylonia,  treated 
his  prisoners  of  war  as  vassals  and  wards  rather  than  as 
lifelong  criminals.  His  administration,  moreover,  was 
hospitable  towards  foreigners,  since  the  improvement  and 
development  of  his  country  made  their  services  desirable. 
His  domestic  statesmanship  had  a  twofold  aim.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  wealth  and  power  of  Babylonia,  as  a  whole, 
were  to  be  enhanced  by  works  of  internal  improvement, 
especially  by  extending  the  area  of  productive  soil  and 
increasing  its  annual  yield.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
of  putting  And  keeping  in  order  the  irrigation  works  and 
other  great  enterprises  demanded  a  strong  administrative 
and  financial  centre,  so  that  the  capital  was  necessarily 
aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  other  important  towns  as 
local  rivals.  It  was  mainly  in  carrying  out  the  former 
of  these  aims  that  the  Hebrews  played  their  part.  If 
they  had  come  to  Babylonia  and  had  spent  their  years 
of  tutelage  under  a  cruel  or  a  declining  regime,  their 
life,  as  a  people,  might  have  been  crushed  out  by  tyranny 
or  exhausted  by  hopeless  and  impotent  effort. 

§  1278.  Most  important  of  all  the  elements  that  made 
up  their  new  environment  were  the  conditions  under 
which  they  made  their  living  and  did  their  work.  The 
firs't  question  that  presses  upon  us  is  that  of  the  tenure 
and  status  of  slaves  in  Babylonia,  since  we  must  take  for 
granted  that  most  of  the  Hebrews  were  assigned  at  first 
to  bond-service  (§  1281).  What  has  been  said  (§  589  ff.) 
of  Hebrew  slavery  may  serve  as  a  geneml  guide,  for  in 
civilized  ancient  society  usage  and  legislation  prescribed 
nearly  the  same  rules  everywhere  for  the  treatment  of 
slaves.  The  main  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
slavery  does  not  concern  the  treatment  of  slaves  so  much 
as  their  social  position  and  prospects.  Among  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  well  as  among  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews, 
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slayes,  especially  prisoners  of  war  aad  victims  of  border 
raids,  might  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Of  this 
we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  sculptured  represen- 
tations of  labourers  urged  on  in  their  tasks  under  tiie  lash 
of  taskmasters.^  On  the  other  hand,  slaves  were  often,  in 
everything  save  civic  privileges,  the  equals  of  freemen. 
Many  of  them  were  far  better  off  as  slaves  than  they  could 
have  been  as  their  own  masters;  and  this  good  fortune 
apparently  befell  the  chief  part  of  the  Hebrew  exiles. 

§  1279.  The  privileges  and  duties  of  the  servile  class 
in  Babylonia  may  be  set  forth  by  facts  gathered  from  the 
monuments.  Slaves  were  of  several  classes.  First,  there 
were  the  slaves  of  the  state.  These  were  mostly  prisoners 
of  war,  who  had  been  taken  in  battle  or  at  the  capture  of  a 
fortress  or  the  surrender  of  a  city.  Originally,  in  days  of 
savagery,  such  captives  formed  the  bulk  of  the  servile 
population  (§  542,  note).  Their  treatment  was,  upon  the 
whole,  ameliorated  by  advancing  civilization;  but  even 
under  the  least  rigorous  administi-ation  barbarous  severity 
was  shown  to  actual  instigators  or  leaders  of  strife  or 
rebellion.  In  the  later  Assyrian  and  Chaldiean  times  a 
careful  classification  of  prisoners  was  made,  according  to 
which  harsher  or  milder  measures  were  adopted  toward 
them  (§  1270).  They  did  not  all  necessarily  remain  the 
property  of  the  crown,  for  those  of  them  to  whom  special 
leniency  was  to  be  shown  might  at  any  time  be  handed 
over  to  corporations  or  private  employers  of  labour.     The 


^  As  in  tbe  parallel  instance  referred  to  above  (§  1271),  we  must  beware 
of  taking  this  as  typical  of  the  general  system.  Prisoners  of  war  and 
state  criminals  osoally  furnished  the  labourers  employed  in  great  public 
works,  where  the  rudest  and  heaviest  mechanical  force  was  required. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  slaves  in  Egypt  had  been  enemies  of  the  state.  It  is 
colossal  works  of  this  character  that  are  represented  in  the  sculptures, 
which  are  in  fact  an  illustration  throughout  of  the  prowess  and  author- 
ity of  the  monarch.  The  fact  that  a  driver  is  placed  over  very  small 
groups  of  workmen  shows  that  such  slave  labour  was  of  value  only  as  it 
was  forced,  differing  thus  from  ordinary  servitude,  as  set  lorth  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 
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second  class  were  the  temple  slaves.  Their  number  and 
impoi-tance  naturally  depended  upon  the  fortune  of  the 
temples  themselves,  and  this  was  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain* In  Babylonia,  however,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  temples  were  not  numerous  and  enterprising; 
and  as  their  business  included  the  whole  range  of  handi- 
work, trade,  manufacture,  and  mercantile  employment 
known  to  the  age  and  country,  the  central  government 
itself  did  not  make  a  more  various  and  extensive  use  of 
slave  labour  than  did  these  seats  of  the  gods.  At  the 
present  epoch,  however,  on  account  of  the  favour  shown  to 
Babylon  and  Borsippa  (§  1060  fif.)  the  provincial  temples 
were  declining  in  importance,  and  business  under  sacred 
auspices  was  being  concentrated'  in  the  precincts  of  the 
fortunate  shrines.  Again,  there  were  the  slaves  of  private 
citizens,  who  were  of  various  classes  and  orders  —  the 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  landed  proprietors  taking 
a  leading  place  as  the  owners.  Slaves  were  normally 
acquired  by  purchase;  but  both  temples  and  individual 
citizens  might  come  into  their  possession  by  endowment 
from  the  state^  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or 
of  an  ancient  claim.  During  the  frequent  changes  of 
dynasty  in  the  later  Babylonian  times,  each  successive 
administration  sought  to  propitiate  the  powerful  priest- 
hood by  substantial  gifts,  of  which  confiscated  lands  and 
their  occupants  came  readiest  to  hand;  and  to  the  families 
of  loyal  supporters  similar  benefactions  were  made.  The 
possession  of  slaves,  however,  was  far  from  being  a 
monopoly  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and,  in  the  course  of 
business  and  changes  of  fortune,  most  people  who  had  a 
modicum  of  money  or  land  had  also  their  servile  retainers. 
Almost  entitled  to  be  classed  by  themselves  were  the 
slaves  of  slaves^  (cf.  §  1280). 

1  See  Peiser, ''  Skizze  der  babylonischen  Gesellschaft,**  in  Mittheilungen 
der  vordaraaicUischen  (resellschaft,  1896,  —  an  essay  to  which  I  am  here 
greatly  indebted.  IViKer  makes  a  special  class  also  of  the  glebas 
adsrriptif  those  assigiu'd  or  attached  to  a  particular  domain,   who,  at 
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§  1280.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  in  Babylonia  slaves  generally,  even  those  who 
were  originally  state  prisoners,  had  the  chance  of  rising 
through  the  several  grades  of  servitude,  and  bettering 
their  condition  by  sale,  by  gift,  by  endowment,  by  legacy; 
that  they  could  become  free  by  their  own  purchase,  or  by 
redemption  through  another,  or  by  the  generosity  or  the 
necessities  of  their  masters;  that  they  could  be  adopted 
into  the  family  of  an  owner  and  eventually  succeed  to  the 
possession  of  great  estates ;  that  by  a  very  common  form 
of  business  contract  they  were,  when  hired  out  by  their 
masters,  entitled  not  only  to  compensation  during  sick- 
ness or  for  injuries,  but  also  to  a  remuneration  for  their 
labour,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  accumulate  a 
small  capital  and  acquire  slaves  of  their  own ;  moreover, 
that  they  could  become  skilled  craftsmen  by  a  course  of 
legal  apprenticeship.  These  essential  differences  from 
modern  and  western  slavery  set  in  relief  a  fact  of  vital 
significance  in  the  history  of  the  Exile,  that  social  con- 
ditions were  not  unfavoumble  to  the  enfranchisement  and 
advancement  of  the  Hebrew  captives.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  while  in  the  main  the  system  of  servitude 
prevalent  in  Babylonia  was  similar  to  that  with  which  they 
had  been  familiar  in  Palestine,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
better  regulated  by  law  and  custom.  Moreover,  the  posi- 
tion of  fi'eedmen  was  more  secure  under  the  more  stable 
legal  and  business  conditions  of  the  Chald®an  empire. 
In  general  we  may  conclude  that  for  the  majority  of  the 
exiles,  even  for  many  of  those  who  in  the  home-land  had 
servants  of  their  own,  slavery  was,  for  the  first  few  years, 
better  than  freedom,  even  apai*t  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
servile  state  they  were  provided  for  in  sickness,  want,  and 

stated  times,  had  to  perform  certain  services  for  their  owners,  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  the  yillelns  of  mediSBval  Europe  (of.  Hallam^s 
Middle  Ages,  New  York,  1880,  I,  196  f.).  They  seem  to  have  been 
mostly  subject  to  the  temples.  The  subject  is  obscure,  and  it  can  hardlj 
be  made  out  that  serfdom  on  a  large  scale  prevailed  in  Babylonia. 
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old  age  —  a  matter  of  oonsequence  to  many  who  had  to 
begin  anew  the  struggle  of  life  in  a  foreign  land  with 
nothing  which  they  ooiild  call  their  own. 

§  1281-  The  supposition  (§  1278)  that  most  of  the 
exiles  were  slaves  in  Babylonia,  whether  they  had  been 
free  in  their  own  land  or  not,  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  glimpses  of  their  life  in  that  country  which  we 
gain  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  and  with  the  exhortation 
addressed  to  them  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxix.  4  ff.)  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  and  to  take  pait  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  country  (§  1168).  But  such  freedom  of  movement 
and  action  as  is  thus  implied  was  quite  possible  to 
Babylonian  slaves,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the 
labour  of  their  hands  was  at  the  disposal  of  others,  and 
that  they  were  not  endowed  with  civil  rights.  We  cannot 
insist  on  this  point  too  strongly  for  the  correct  conception 
of  Hebrew  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exile.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  several  people  of  means 
who  had  not  favoured  the  rebellion,  besides  those  who 
were  invited  or  permitted  to  accompany  their  banished 
hi-ethren,  were  granted  lands  for  their  support,  and  became 
house-masters  and  men  of  property  at  the  very  threshold 
of  their  "captivity."  But  the  number  cannot  have  been 
great  even  in  the  chief  agricultural  settlement.  Political 
reasons  alone  would  impose  a  restriction,  and  there  was, 
besides,  the  broad,  economic  fact  that  in  all  departments 
of  industry  most  of  the  actual  work  was  done  by  slaves. 

§  1282.  We  may  resume  and  sum  up  as  follows :  The 
exiles  may  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  th^ 
state  and  to  society  be  divided  into  four  classes.  There 
were  first  those  who  were  political  prisonei'S,  such  as  the 
royal  captives  and  their  following  of  seditious  nobles. 
They  were  kept  in  prison  on  a  life  sentence.  Yet  their 
confinement  was  not  necessarily  perpetual.  Nor  did  the 
imprisonment  in  all  cases  involve  the  seclusion  and  priva- 
tions of  a  dungeon  (§  1147).  Extreme  cruelties  in  Ori- 
ental imprisonment  speedily  end  the  life  of  the  prisoner. 
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But  many  descendants  of  royalty  and  of  noble  families  are 
found  to  have  survived  the  Exile.  Secondly,  there  were 
those  who  having  propei*ty  of  their  own,  and  not  having 
been  attainted  as  rebels,  were  permitted  or  encouraged  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  deported  (§  1270).  These  would 
probably  be  allowed  to  purchase  estates  for  themselves  and 
become  guests  of  the  country  (cf .  §  549)  without  acquiring 
civil  rights.  Thirdly,  there  were  the  rank  and  file  of 
active  rebels.  They  were  doubtless  employed,  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  as  state  labourers  at  the  most  servile  tasks 
under  rigorous  compulsion.  Finally,  there  were  the  body 
of  the  deported  people  not  specially  obnoxious.  These 
were  set  to  work  as  slaves,  in  various  occupations. 

§  1288.  The  paramount  importance  of  i^iculture 
(§  1276)  is  abundantly  shown  in  surviving  business 
documents.  It  is  also  clearly  illustrated  by  the  inci- 
dental testimony  of  the  monuments,  in  the  sculptured 
sketches  of  irrigating  machines,  in  school-book  exercises 
on  the  task  and  operations  of  husbandry,  and  in  temple 
lists  of  vegetable  productions  due  as  contributions  and 
classified  according  to  the  implements  used  in  tilling  the 
producing  soil.  All  inquiiy  into  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  social  features  of  Babylonian  life  must 
begin  with  a  study  of  its  agriculture  and  the  antecedent 
conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  water  supply.  Moreover, 
the  principal  colony  of  the  exiles  was  planted  in  a  region 
which  demanded  this  employment  and  no  other.  To  learn 
under  what  conditions  they  plied  their  calling  will  enable 
us  not  merely  to  follow  aright  their  outward  fortunes,  but 
to  understand  how  their  character  was  moulded  in  their 
new  national  training  school. 

§  1284.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  vast  level  region, 
whose  surface  is  varied  only  by  the  mounds  of  cities  or  vil- 
lages ruined  or  inhabited,  or  by  occasional  fortresses  or  mili- 
tary stations,  and  by  the  beds  of  watercourses.  It  was  the 
very  heart  of  Babylonia  geographically  that  the  chief 
colony  occupied,  but  the  most  populous  area  was  to  the 
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west  and  north  where  lay  Babylon  and  its  suburbs,  and 
cities  more  ancient  still.  Nippur,  the  great  old  city  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  once  the  central  resort  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Semites.  Recent  investigations  upon  its  site  have 
revealed  the  turning-points  in  ite  history.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  lower  Euphrates  region, 
and  indeed  like  ancient  cities  generally,  its  importance  de* 
pended  upon  the  supremacy  of  its  leading  temple.  Nippur 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  worship  of  Bel.  The 
predominance  of  a  rival  temple  of  Bel  would  mean  the 
decline  of  Nippur,  and  perhaps  its  forcible  demolition. 

§  1285.  What  prejudiced  Nippur  most  seriously  was  the 
rise  and  prosperity  of  Babylon.  The  great  Chammurabi 
(§  117),  who  aimed  to  make  Babylon  the  centre  of  the 
revived  and  extended  native  monarchy,  united  the  worship 
of  his  local  deity  Merodach  with  that  of  the  more  ancient 
and  widely  revered  Bel.^  The  consequences  to  Nippur 
and  its  prestige  and  prosperity  were  disastrous.  It  is  not 
certain  but  that  violence  was  used  to  make  more  complete 
the  degradation  of  the  venerable  cult  of  Bel.  According 
^  to  a  recent  explorer  of  its  site  '^  its  temple  was  sacked,  its 
statuary  and  rich  votive  gifts  wantonly  destroyed."  ^  The 
same  policy  of  neglect  and  disfavour  was  continued  for  sev- 


1  The  resnlta  of  this  combination  of  the  titles  and  attributes  of  BSl  and 
Marduk  are  well  shown  by  Jastrow,  RBA.  p.  117  f.  The  appreciation  of 
Marduk  leads  to  his  appropriation  of  the  rOle  and  his  assumption  of  the 
great  name  of  Bel,  while  ^'  Marduk-Bel  and  Marduk  are  blended  into  one 
personage,  Marduk  becoming  known  as  Bel-Marduk,  and,  finally,  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  mere  adjective,  the  god  is 
addressed  as  *  lord  Marduk.*  **  One  of  the  monumental  indications  of  this 
syncretism  Is  found  in  the  designations  of  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of 
Babylon  (§  1058).  Singularly  enough,  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  Nip- 
pur were  called  respectively  Nemitti' Marduk  and  Imgur-Marduk  (II  R. 
50.  28,  29  a  and  b).  Dr.  I*eters  simply  refers  to  the  outer  wall  as  '*  Nimitti« 
Bel  "  (Nippur,  II,  212,  372). 

*  Peters,  in  Nippur,  II,  267.  It  is  just  possible  that,  according  to 
Hilprecht's  supposition  (PCT.  I,  ii,  3.3),  this  desecration  was  the  work  of 
the  invading  Elamites  shortly  before  (of.  §  106  ff.).  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  Chammurabi  did  nothing  to  repair  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  temple. 
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eral  centuries.  The  kings  of  the  Kasshite  dynasty,  who  as 
foreigners  had  no  local  prejudices,  restored  the  ancient 
splendour  of  the  temple  of  B61,  and  therewith  the  pro»> 
perity  of  the  city  and  district  returned. 

§  1286.  But  a  new  work  of  destruction  was  undertaken 
under  Nebuchadrezzar  I  (§  178),  and  the  temple  was  razed 
to  the  ground.  It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  As- 
syrian supremacy  that  it  was  again  reinstated.  Esarhaddon 
recognized  no  rivaliy  between  Babylon  and  Nippur,  and  his 
equanimity  towards  the  former  (§  748  f.  )  was  matched  by 
a  generous  interest  in  the  latter.  His  son  Asshurbanipal, 
with  more  leisui*e  and  a  more  active  Babylonian  policy, 
continued  to  favour  Nippur,  with  the  hope  of  dividing  the 
religious  and  therefore  the  political  interest  of  Babylonia, 
which  caused  him  so  much  trouble  and  loss.  Large  monu- 
mental remains  of  these  patrons  of  Nippur  have  beeti  found 
by  the  latest  explorers.  They  have  also  discovered  proofs 
of  the  opposition  displayed  by  the  revived  Chaldean 
dynasty  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  now  wiiting.  If  the 
conjecture  of  Peters  *  is  correct,  Nippur  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  Nebuchadrezzar  in  his  zeal  for  the  aggrandize-, 
ment  of  Bel-Merodach  in  the  capital  city  of  Babylon. 

§  1287.  The  demolition  of  a  temple  and  the  subversion 
of  its  worship  involved  loss  of  prestige  and  of  business, 
both  of  which  depended  mainly  upon  the  appreciation  of 
the  local  shrines.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
business  functions  of  that  remarkable  institution,  a  great 
Babylonian  temple  (  §  740,  note).  We  can  partly  account 
for  them  if  we  remember  that  religion  was  the  centre  of 
Babylonian  life  generally.  In  practice  this  meant  that  the 
priests  and  other  ministers  of  the  dominant  cults  gained 
riches  for  themselves  and  their  shrines  through  the  sacrificial 
and  votive  offerings,  the  fees  for  divination,  the  gifts  of  chiefs 
and  princes.  It  meant,  however,  more  than  this.  In  most 
civilized  countries  the  professional   ministers  of  religion 


Mppur^  II,  262. 
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have  been  sooner  or  later  debarred  from  civil  functioua.and 
from  civil  business  on  any  extensive  scale.  Even  when,  as 
in  ancient  Egypt,  circumstances  favoured  their  usurpation 
of  the  functions  of  atate,^  their  authority  was  not  tolerated 
for  long.  Neither  in  Babylonia  nor  in  Assyria  do  we  read 
of  priests  indulging  in  state  intrigues,  though  in  the  revo- 
lutionary periods  of  Babylonian  history  their  powerful  sup- 
port was  sometimes  given  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that 
they  virtually  were  in  those  troublesome  times  a  political 
force.  Their  strength,  however,  always  lay  in  their  own 
essential  merit  and  efficiency.  And  this  accounts  for  what 
is  so  remarkable,  that,  though  usually  without  civic  ambi* 
tioa,  they  became  a  great  power  in  the  general  life  of  the 
country  and  the  people. 

§  1288.  Peculiar  to  these  priests  of  Babylonia  were  their 
culture  and  their  science,  so  that  their  prestige  was  not  a 
mere  illusion  based  on  the  credulity  of  the  superstitious 
maases.  They  had  the  power  which  special  knowledge 
always  gives.  They  were  the  teachers  and  educators  of 
the  people,  and  they  were  liberal  enough  to  profess  in 
their  schools  not  merely  the  mysteries  of  their  own  special 
calling,  but  all  the  learning  of  the  time.  This  was  the 
secret  of  their  unique  enterprise  and  success  as  business 
men.  They  were  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  great  estates, 
to  make  large  loans,  to  own  many  slaves  and  employ  many 
labourers,  to  cultivate  much  land,  to  establish  farms  and 
buildings  and  waterways,  and  rear  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  Of  course  there  was  in  their  favour  the  popular 
notion  that  the  whole  land  was  the  property  of  the  god  or 
gods  of  whom  they  were  the  ministers.  Hence  they  or 
the  temples  received  tithes  and  substantial  offerings,  and 
hence  landed  property  in  their  parishes  easily  fell  into 
their  hands.  But  the  idea  of  the  divine  ownership  of 
the  soil  was  a  common  belief  among  ancient  peoples ;  and 

1  In  the  twenty-firat  dynasty  (§  207).  Significantly,  the  priestly  rulers 
are  not  recognized  as  legitimate  by  Manetho,  who  acknowledges  the 
rebellioiu  dynasty  of  Tanis. 
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nowhere  else  was  the  priesthood  so  cultured,  so  sagacious, 
so  wealthy,  so  enterprising,  and  so  enduring. 

§  1289.  This  survey  may  help  us  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  the  district  in  which  the  main  hody  of  the  colonists 
found  themselves.  Notice  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Nippur 
was  after  the  earliest  times  never  a  great  political  centre, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  its  excavated  records  show 
that  when  not  neglected  or  injured  by  an  unfriendly  king, 
itis  business  interests  flourished  greatly.^  The  surroundii^g 
country  shared  inevitably  in  the  prosperity  or  the  decline 
of  Nippur.  What  is  the  inference  as  to  the  question  before 
us  ?  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  great  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, whose  policy  was  unfavourable  to  Nippur  and  its 
institutions,  but  who  had  at  heart  the  internal  development 
of  his  kingdom,  was  now  taking  charge  of  the  natural 
domain  of  that  city,  and  that  the  planting  of  this  colony 
of  Hebrews  in  the  neighbourhood  was  an  incident  of  his 
administration  of  the  district.  It  is  further  fair  to  assume 
that  this  community  of  Hebi*ews,  like  many  others,  was 
under  the  special  oversight  of  state  officials,  to  whom  the 
provincial  or  district  authorities  were  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  settlers. 

^  See,  for  example,  Nippur,  11,  114  f.,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
bufiiness  recorda  of  the  great  temple  under  the  friendly  Kaashite  dynasty. 
The  mass  of  business  documents  found  by  Mr.  Haynes  (of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania expedition),  in  May,  1803,  of  which  the  first  instalment  is  published 
by  Hilprecht  and  Clay  (PCT.  vol.  IX),  belong  to  the  Persian  period,  bat 
they  illustrate  the  historic  importance  of  Nippur  as  a  business  centre. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OHDSF  IfiBiCPLOYMBNTS  OF  TH1D  TgyTTiKS 

§  1290.  As  to  the  immediate  environment  and  oocupa* 
tion  of  this  principal  colony,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
whole  of  Babylonia  is  normally,  and  in  a  sense  naturally, 
unproductive ;  that  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  or 
the  vicissitttdes  of  the  River,  its  sandy  or  marshy  lands  are 
inundated  by  floods  or  parched  by  drought;  that  some- 
times it  is  easy  and  best  to  travel  over  much  of  its  surface 
by  boats  or  rafts,  while  at  other  times  there  is  no  water  in 
the  Euphrates  itself  for  many  miles  of  its  course,  and 
very  little  in  any  of  its  countless  affluents ;  that  the  canal 
Kebar  lay  at  or  near  the  eastern  limit  of  a  network  of 
watercourses  included  between  the  two  great  streams,  the 
Euphrates  and  the.  Shatt-en-Nil.  The  first  and  the  last  care 
of  the  typical  Babylonian  was  to  regulate,  conserve,  and 
utilize  the  water  of  the  River.  His  life  was  spent  in 
reclaiming  the  soil  and  extending  its  productive  area,  by 
drawing  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the  canals  and  reser^^ 
voiiB,  by  conveying  it  in  a  constant  stream  to  needy  regions, 
or  by  occasional  outlets  to  districts  dried  by  the  summer 
sun.  It  was  this  that  made  Babylonia ;  but  more — it  was 
this  that  made  the  Babylonians.  The  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems of  the  caise  were  greater  than  in  Egypt,  and  the  energy, 
watchfulness,  and  contrivance  that  were  needful  made  the 
people  of  the  Euphrates  greater  than  those  of  the  Nile. 
Naturally  there  was  need  of  state  or  corporate  aid. 

§  1291.  We  may  refer  here  to  the  description  of 
the   Babylonian  river  system  already  given   (§  71  ff.)« 

886 
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It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  this  lower  country  was  a 
perfect  plain,  being  little  more  than  a  deposit  of  the  two 
great  rivers,^  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was  slow,  and 
at  the  flood  season  there  were  great  overflows ;  that  at 
various  points  reservoirs  were  made  for  use  in  the  dry 
season ;  and  that  besides,  an  immense  number  of  canals, 
large  and  small,  were  oreatad  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  navigation.  We  shall  now  f uither  divide  the  canal- 
ization of  the  country  east  of  the  .^Euphnikt^i^  into  three 
sections,  determined  mainly  by  the  water  supply  of  the 
Eupbrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  varying  di^»ttce  from  one 
another  of  tKeae  two  sources,  or  ^  heads,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  book  of  Genesis*  The  first  division  would 
embrace  a  dislriot  extending  from  a  little  north  of  Bagb- 
dad  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  This  region  is 
marked  by  the  numerous  canals  running  from  the  Eu- 
phrates right  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  whaoh  here 
separates  the  Rivers.  The  second  comprises  a  large  region 
irrigated  by  the  Euphrates  by  means  of  oanals,  which, 
however,  do  not  reach  to  the  Tigris,  but  either  return  to 
the  parent  stream  or  are  spent  in  the  sands  and  marshes. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  would  extend  southward  to  about 
the  ancient  Tello  (§  95).  The  third,  portion  contains 
what  may  be  strictly  called  Southern  Babylonia,  including 
such  ancient  sites  as  Tello,  Erech,  Ur,  and  Eridu  (§  100  f.). 
Here  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  are  nearly  exhausted  by 
subsidence  and  deflection,  and  new  sources  of  supply  are 
found  in  the  great  canals  that  were  led  off  from  the  f uikr 
and  more  rapid  Tigris  well  up  the  stream,  and  brought 
southwestward  towards  the  lower  Euphrates. 

§  1292.  It  is  in  the  middle  division  that  we  are  par* 
tioularly  interested.  At  the  era  of  the  Exile  the  life  ol 
the  world  pulsed  to  and  fnt>m  Babylon  unceasingly.    The 

pfc  i   I    y  I  I  >  ■  <    T  •w ^    f         T'l   mi  ■  ■    p  I   ■  I    I    I  III I    I   ■     ■■  p».  <    p  ^1  ■  ■  I  I  ^ 

1  It  wou\d  be  more  correct  to  refer  to  prehistoric  conditions  and  to 
iiay  that  this  territory  is  a  deposit  of  the  several  streams  that  formerly 
rdh  into  the  sea,  t)ranGhing  off  from  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris  at  the  end 
of  tlijeii' middle  ooune.    Cf.  Qcnii  ii. 
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water  of  the  Euphrates  clothed  with  verdure  and  beauty 
the  soil  which  it  had  brought  down  from  the  faivaway 
niountaii!U9  of  the  north*  Wherever  the  waters  flowed 
regularly  or  were  judiciously  distributed  there  was  fer« 
tility  and  plenty.  Wherever  there  was  either  prolongBd 
inundation  or  continued  dryness  there  was  desolation  and 
barrenness.  The  last-named  conditions  are  thoee  which 
prevail  at  the  present  day;  the  former  were  maintained 
in  the  old  Semitic  centuries  or  rather  millenniums,  the 
times  of  Babylonia's  greatness.  But  the  main; practical 
question  then  was,  how  to  make  the  life-^giving  water 
reach  far  enough ;  how  to  economize  it  in  one  place  that 
it  might  be  available  in  another.  It  was  only  in  escep^ 
tional  seasons  that  there  was  a  superabundance  of  the 
supply.  By  careful  management  there  was  enough  for 
the  region  of  the  Euphrates  proper  such  as  I  have  ind^ 
oated  above.  That  is  to  say,  this  territory  was  not  only 
habitable  but  luxurious ;  not  only  good  for  pasturage,  but 
the  most  produotive  part  of  the  world  for  grain,  for  herbs^ 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  generally.  But  to  the  eastward 
of  the  range  of  regular  irrigation  there  was  baarennesa, 
at  least  there  was  merely  pasturage  for  flocks  great  or 
small.  Instead  of  cities  there  were  villages  or  eneamp* 
ments  of  Aram»an  shepherds,  whose  tents  were  most 
numerous  near  or  along  the  Tigris.  Naturally  the  extent 
of  arable  and  productive  land  varied  greatly  with  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  people,  their  industrial  habits  and 
training,  and  their  eontrol  of  the  water  supply. 

§  1298.  But  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons  vigilance 
and  energy  were  essential  to  prosperity  or  even  to  a  suh- 
sistence,  possiUe  affluence  and  equally  possible  penury 
being  separated  by  narrow  chances.  The  principal  condi* 
tions,  natural  and  artificial,  were  the  height  or  breadth  of 
the  river  at  its  flood  and  the  number  and  size  of  canalJB 
drawing  off  water  above  the  region  affected.  What  the 
possibilities  were  may  be  illustrated  from  modem  expe- 
rieiioesk     When  the  members  of  thit  second  lA^meiioan 
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exploring  expedition  to  Babylonia  reached  Hillah,  the 
region  of  ancient  Babylon,  on  Jan.  2,  1890,  they  found 
the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  at  that  point  nearly  dry,  after 
months  of  drought  which  had  left  the  river,  in  its  normal 
course  farther  up  the  stream,  much  lower  than  usual.  I 
quote  from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Peters :  '^  The  rains  which 
had  fallen  in  the  last  two  weeks  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  drought  of  the  summer.  What  was  left  of 
the  Euphrates  seemed  to  have  deserted  its  original  course 
almost  entirely  and  poured  itself  through  the  Hindieh 
canal  into  the  Abu  Nejm  and  other  marshes."  ^  This 
canal,  which  finally  merges  itself  in  the  Pallakopas  of  the 
Greeks  (§  100),  runs-  southwestward  from  a  point  about 
halfway  between  Babylon  and  Sippar  (§  94).  A  later  pas- 
sage gives  an  instructive  explanation.^  ^^  Since  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  if  not  before,  the  Hindieh  caual 
has  been  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  to  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  •  .  .  The  lay  of  the  land,  as  already  stated,  is 
such  that  the  Euphrates  soon  showed  a  tendency  to  abandon 
its  proper  course,  and  descending  by  the  Hindieh  to  form 
great  marshes  to  the  west  and  south  of  Borsippa.  Dam 
after  dam  has  been  erected,  and  broken.  The  last  dam 
broke  about  ten  years  ago,^  and  by  the  summer  of  1889 
the  Euphrates  had  entirely  abandoned  its  proper  course. 
For  montlis,  at  Hillah  and  below,  the  river  bed  was  en- 
tirely dry.  At  Babylon  the  ancient  quay  of  Nebucha- 
drezzar was  exposed  in  its  full  extent,  and  to  get  water  to 
drink  people  dug  wells  at  the  foot  of  it  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  suffered 
almost  as  seriously  from  excessive  inundation,  a  great  part 
of  the  region  being  converted  into  swamps.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  work  of  restoring  the  Euphrates  to  its  ^ 

proper  bed  had  been  going  on  under  the  direction  of 
French  engineers  for  two  years.  At  a  favourable  point, 
where  the  Euphrates  and  Hindieh  are  only  a  kilometre 

^  I^fpur,  n,  68.  s  Ibid,  n,  386  f.  •  Written  apparenUy  in  1807. 
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apart,  a  canal  was  dug  connecting  the  two.  A  dam  was 
then  erected  in  the  Hindieh  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  one- 
half  of  the  water  back  through  this  canal  into  the  old  bed. 
Contracts  were  made  with  the  sheikhs  of  various  villages 
to  furnish  bricks  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Boats  loaded 
with  these  bricks  and  with  stones  brought  from  Hit  and 
other  points  higher  up  the  Euphrates  were  sunk  to  make 
a  foundation,  and  on  this  was  erected  a  dam  of  brush, 
earth,  and  bricks.  The  work  was  finally  completed  after 
my  departure  from  the  country,  and  I  am  informed  that 
one-half  of  the  water  now  descends  by  the  old  bed  of  the 
nver. 

§  1294.  Another  set  of  conditions  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates  may  be  illustrated  from  the  same  narrative. 
A  few  days  later  the  party  crossed  the  river  at  Diwanieh, 
a  town  west  by  south  of  Nippilir,  and  now  the  most 
important  official  post  in  central  Babylonia.  Dr.  Peters 
writes:  ^'At  Diwanieh,  all  was  changed  since  our  last 
visit*  There  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Euphrates, 
and  had  not  been  for  six  long  months.  The  people  drank 
water  from  wells  dug  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream.  The 
same  condition  prevailed  in  the  Affech  marshes,^  we 
were  told.  The  wells  ran  dry  every  few  days,  so  that  new 
ones  must  be  dug.  The  next  day  a  little  stream  of  water 
came  trickling  down  the  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  town 
turned  out  to  welcome  it.  .  .  .  It  was  clear  to  nje  that  as 
the  water  had  reached  Diwanieh,  it  must  also  reach  the 
Affech  marshes  through  the  Daghara  canal."  *  Two  days 
later  Dr.  Peters  went  to  Nippur  on  horseback.  Of  this 
stage  of  his  journey  he  says :  ^^  We  found  all  the  canals  and 
marshes  dried  up,  and  were  able  to  take  a  straight  course 
to  Nippur,  making  the  distance  between  that  and  Diwanieh 
only  five  hours ;  something  less  than  fifteen  miles.     What 

1  To  the  west  and  southwest  of  Nippur,  named  from  the  Arab  tribe 
which  holds  the  district ;  also  written  Afffj,  originally  Affek, 

>  A  oanal  which  once  ran  to  Nippur  from  the  Euphrates,  leaving  the 
latter  al  a  point  twenty  miles  below  Babylon. 
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water  bad  come  down  the  Daghara  canal  had  been  dammed 
first  by  the  Daghara  Ambet,  and  then  by  the  Behahtha^ 
and  the  marshes  were  aa  dry  aa  a  bone."^  During  the 
excavations  which  followed,  the  water  appeared  in  its 
usual  beds  and  canaU,  partly  on  account  of  exceptionally 
heavy  rains.  Finally,  when  the  camp  broke  up  in  May^ 
nearly  all  of  the  party  and  the  workmen  with  the  faag^ 
gage  were  sent  out  in  boats  to  Hillah.  Peters  with  a 
small  escort  went  southeastward  by  water  to  visit  Ur, 
Erecb,  and  other  famous  old  sites  in  southern  Babylonia. 
Of  his  departure  be  writes :  '^  We  floated  down  to  Hamud- 
al-Berjud's  camp  in  turadas,^  through  the  reeds,  in  canals  so 
covered  with  the  white  ranunculus  that  one  might  have 
fancied  snow  had  fallen.  Here  we  lunched  with  our  three 
chiefs  and  took  a  siesta.  In  the  cool«  toward  eventide, 
we  started  again,  and  as  darkness  was  falling,  landed  in 
front  of  the  magnificent  new  muthif  ^  of  Hajji  Tarfa,  .  .  • 
and  as  we  journeyed  thither  we  heard  on  all  sides  a  chorus  of 
men's  voices,  working  at  the  dams  in  the  rice  fields,  for  the 
waters  were  rising  mightily,  and  the  dry  and  parched 
land  of  a  few  weeks  before  was  like  to  be  turned  into  one 
mighty  lake."  * 

§  1295.  The  following  risitmS  of  the  condition  of 
the  whole  region  from  the  same  source  may  fitly  be 
appended  here  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition: 
^^In  ancient  days  this  whole  country  teemed  with  a 
vast  population,  and  was  dotted  with  innumerable  cities. 
.  •  .  Another  class  of  ruins,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
canals,  I  have  not  noticed  at  all,  although  they  are,  if  pos- 
sible, more  numerous,  more  striking,  and  more  character- 
istic than  the  ruins  of  the  cities.  They  run  like  great 
arteries  through  the  country,  lines  of  mounds,  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high,  stretching  in  all  directions  as  far  as  tihe  eye  can 

1  See  Nippur,  II,  60-63. 

>  Round  boats  used  on  Babylonian  streajiu  and  marBhes  (§  1906). 

s  The  guest  house,  or,  more  frequently,  hut,  of  an  Arab  ehiel. 

«  Nippur,  II,  102.    Cf.  tJiie  vifiion  of  rising  waters  in  £&  sl?ii.  1^48. 
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reach»  Onee.  they  carried  life-blood  to  every  patt  of  the 
land^  for  the  life  of  this  country  id  water.  Give  it  canals 
and  reBervoirs  and  dams,  to  distribute  and  control  the 
water  supply,  as  Nebuchadrezzar  and  other  great  tdngB 
did,  and  it  is  capable  of  supporting,  by  its  enormous  product 
tivity^  im  incredibly  large  population.  Break  its.  dams, 
choke  its  canals,  and  it  lapses  into  poverty  and  barbarism. 
Such  is  its  present  condition.  There  is  a  very  scanty  popu- 
lation, largely  in  the  bedouin  state.  There  are  few  townB, 
and  those  without  industry  or  comdieroe.  There  is  no 
irrigation  except  of  the  rudest  sort,  close  to  the  river  banks  ; 
and  the  land  is  alternately  inundated  and  parched.  There 
is  no  government  excepting  heavy  oppression  and  iri'egalar 
bribes  and  taxes.  There  is  a  general  state  of  insecurity. 
Ther^  is  n6t  a  road  in  the  whole  country,  anfd  no  means  of 
locomotidn,  and  the  most  primitive  and  obstructive  igno^ 
ranee  prevails  everywhere*  The  first  parent  of  our  civil- 
ization is  in  his  decrepit  second  childhood,  but  in  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  exists  for  him  a  fbuntaio  of  perpetual  youth. 
Some  day  water  from  tiiat  fountain  will  be  held  to  his 
shriveUed  lips,  the  life*blood  will  course  once  more  through 
his  atrophied  veins  and  arteries,  and  he  will  rise  to  a  new 
life,  strong  and  vigorous  as  when  in  days  of  yore  he  begat 
nations  and  knowledge  together.  '*  ^ 

§  1296.  It  was  in  the  most  vigorous  and  ph>ductive 
age  of  all  the  long  histoiy  of  Babylonia  that  the  exiles  of 
Israel  were  planted  within  its  borders.  It  was  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  that  the  settlement  was 
made.  He  was  then  freed  from  the  embarrassments  in 
east  and  west  which  had  kept  him  busy  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  With  all  his  energy  he  was  devoting  himself 
to  the  development  and  enrichment  of  bis  empire.  Hence 
his  various  public  works  great  and  small.  The  captives 
of  his  necessary  wars  must  be  made  to  fit  into  his  plan. 

■  1  —  ----  -,_  __-        __  -  __._ 

^  Nippur,  II,  S06.  Compare  the  fine  but  all  too  short  article,  *^  Buphra- 
tes/'  in  the  Bnefdopmdia  Britannieat  vol.  vili,  by  the  lAte  Sir  Heikiry 
Bawlinson. 
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Hence  the  Hebrews  were  placed  in  the  region  of  the 
Kebar.  The  very  name  of  their  chief  gathering^phice, 
Tel-Abab»^  is  auggestiye  of  the  work  which  they  were  to 
undertake.  It  means  the  ^^ruin-moond  of  the  deluge." 
It  was  perhaps  ^^  a  desolation  of  many  generations,"  '  and 
distinguished  among  the  similar  ruined  settlements  of  the 
country  from  a  supposed  association  with  the  great  deluge, 
which  was  commemorated  alike  in  the  traditions  of  the 
captive  people  and  in  those  of  the  lords  of  the  land.  How 
approprifte  was  the  fate  of  the  exiles,  that  their  life  work 
was  to  be  the  repairing  of  a  ruined  settlement  while  their 
own  home  was  itself  in  ruins  I 

§  1297.  There  is  another  indication  that  the  exiles  occu- 
pied an  abandoned  district.  If  the  land  had  been  already 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  cultivation,  it  would  have  had  a 
population,  bond  and  free,  which  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  extrude  for  the  sake  of  untrained  foreigners.  Again,  as 
some  of  the  exiles  were  apparently  men  of  property,  the 
freeholds  which  they  could  most  readily  acquire  were  the 
waste-lands  of  the  country,  just  as  in  the  present  century 
homesteads  have  been  granted  on  easy  terms  to  settlers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  whole  situation  thus 
assumed  fits  in  well  with  the  policy  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 
All  economical  and  political  considerations  would  move 
him  to  employ  the  immigrants  in  such  a  way  as  to  gradu- 
ally accustom  them  to  the  life  and  business  of  the  country, 
without  interfering  with  the  possessions  of  others. 

1  Ezek.  ill.  15,  usually  written,  after  the  slight  error  of  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  Tel-Abib,  and  explained  as  **  mound  of  com-eaxs,**  or 
*'  Cornhill."  But  the  word  is  a  very  common  one  in  the  Assyrian  liteia- 
ture,  though  not  as  the  name  of  a  city,  just  as  the  phenomenon  itself  was 
very  usual.    The  Babylonians  did  not  speak  Hebrew  I 

*  The  business  of  restoring  waste  places,  assigned  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, may  have  suggested  the  frequent  references  to  sach  a  task  or 
achievement  in  the  writings  of  the  Second  Isaiah ;  e.g.  Isa.  xlix.  19,  Mii. 
12,  1x1.  4.  Observe  also  his  allusions  to  the  rushing,  destructive  flood 
(lix.  19),  to  the  overflowing  stream  with  its  enriching  waters  (zlviU.  18, 
Ixvi.  12),  and  to  the  ^^  well- watered  garden,"  in  connection  with  the 
building  up  of  waste  places  (Iviii.  11). 
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§  1298.  To  resume:  the  chief  community  of  the  exiles 
was  planted  as  a  crown  colony  in  the  centre  of  Babylonia ; 
in  a  tempofrarily  abandoned  district ;  close  to  the  mound  of 
a  noted  ruin ;  on  the  edge  of  a  considerable  canal  not  far 
from  the  famous  old  city  of  Nippur,  natuiully  within  its 
sphere  of  influence,  yet  not  under  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
most  important  condition  of  its  prosperity  was  the  possi- 
bility of  a  good  water-supply. 

§  1299.  The  general  distribution  of  the  canal  system 
has  already  been  indicated  (§  1291).  A  more  particular 
survey  of  the  watercourses  of  this  region  will  show  that  its 
chances  were  not  unfavourable.  The  Euphrates  was  not 
directly  the  main  feeder  pf  its  streams.  The  great  source 
of  supply  was  the  Shatt-en*Nil,  the  most  impoitant  canal, 
indeed,  of  all  Babylonia,  because  the  most  central  besides 
being  one  of  the  longest  It  is  sometimes  described  as 
having  left  the  Euphrates  just  above  the  city,  running 
eastward  to  the  Tigris  and  sending  down  a  branch  as  far 
as  Nippur.^  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  correct.  The 
canal  which  thus  starts  from  near  Babylon  was  at  first  an 
independent  artificial  stream,  parallel  to  the  system  of 
interfluvial  drainage  of  North  Babylonia  above  described. 
Through  its  importance  to  the  capital  and  its  union  with 
the  Shattrcn-Nil  proper,  it  came  to  be  considered  the  pri« 
mary  source  of  this  great  canal,  which  was  really  at  firat  an 
independent  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  like  the  Pallakopas. 
It  separated  from  the  main  stream  near  Sippar,  running 
downward  by  Nippur,  and  thence  far  along  beside  Erech 
to  the  sea,  in  the  days  when  no  dry  land  lay  farther  south. 
We  have  to  think  also  of  other  watercourses  as  supplying 
the  settlement,  having  the  Euphrates  as  their  source,  such 
as  the  Daghara  canal  (§  1294),  running  east  or  south  from 
the  parent  stream.  Most  probably  not  one  of  these,  but 
one  derived  from  the  Shatt-en-Nil,  and  running  eastward, 
was  the  Kebar. 


1  Sir  Henry  RawUiuon,  article  **  Euphrates,**  in  the  JTm^et.  BrU. 
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§  1800.  The  function  of  the  Kebftr  probably  was  to  ex- 
tend the  watei>6upply  farther  out  into  the  barren  region 
that  stretched  away  towards  the  Tigris.  How  such 
streams  larger  or  smaller  came  to  be  multiplied  is  suggested 
by  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Dr.  Peters  of  March  17, 1889,  with 
regard  to  this  vei^  neighbourhood,  Nippur  being  then  the 
oentve  of  his  survey.  ^^  Yesterday  Harper  and  I  rode  out  to 
two  small  mounds  about  an  hour  and  a  half  away  to  the 
northeast,  called  Abu  Jowan  or  Father  of  Millstones.  .  .  . 
There  are  several  large  canal  beds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
One  we  followed  westward,  but  it  disappeared  about  half  an 
hour  from  Nippur.  I  think  it  originally  went  on  and  joined 
the  Shatt-en-Nil  to  the  north  of  the  mound.^  We  passed 
several  cross  canals  on  the  way.  The  sand-hills  lie  to  the 
north  and  northeast  of  us ;  they  are  of  fine  sea-sand,*  and 
constantly  change  shape  as  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The 
Euphrates  seems  to  be  rising,  and  the  water  is  approaching 
the  mound  on  the  north  and  west.'*  ^  In  the  period  of  re- 
construction with  which  we  are  concerned,  there  were, 
doubtless,  also,  apart  from  the  Kebar,  many  old  canal  beds 
to  be  reopened,  and,  what  was  of  equal  consequence,  new 
watercouiises  had  to  be  dug  until  the  whole  country  be- 
came reticulated  with  them.  Not  until  then  could  it  be 
permeated  with  the  "  water  of  life.*' 

§  1801.  When  the  colony  had  been  quartered  in  this 
region,  they  began  to  build  more  permanent  dwelling- 
places.  Those  of  them  who  soon  or  later  came  to  have 
houses  of  the  better  class  had  no  need  of  elaborate  brick- 
making.  •  The  chief  materials  were  obtained  from  the 
mounds  of   ruined  towns  in  the  neighbourhood;   or  a 


*  The  great  mound,  namely,  that  of  Nippur. 

"This  "sea-sand"  gives  the  explanation  of  the  arenaceous  charact^^r 
of  tntieli  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  It  is  brought  np  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  frequent  winds  from  the  seashore  and  the  adjacent  desert 
These  winds,  by  the  way,  occasion  many  of  the  cyclones,  which,  com- 
bined with  inundations  or  rain  storms,  produce  a  **  deluge  "  (of.  S  1296). 

*  inppur,  1,  268. 
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lot  of  sujD-dried  bricks  wtis  ordered  from  the  nearest 
ffM^tory.  Most  oi  them  as  slaves  of  native  planters  had, 
however,  to  put  up  with  the  ordinary  simple  structure  — 
a  hut  of  reeds  matted  together  with  tough  maFsh-gra^^ 
and  overlaid  with  bitumen.  While  shelter  was  thus  being 
piTOvided,  their  essential  work  had  already  begun.  Dams 
and  dikes  were  cheated  to  prevent  possible  ovei'flows.  Old 
Kratercourses  half  choked  up  were  cleaned  out,  and  new 
ones  were  started.  The  soil  had  abo  tp  be  prepared  in 
many  places,  especially  on  the  marshy  lands,  where  the 
reeds  and  thick  grasses  had  to  be  removed  by  bnrning. 
Contrivances  for  the  raising  and  carrying  of  water  to  the 
fields  were  also  set  in  plaee  and  order  before  the  first  grow- 
ing season  had  been  entered  upon, 

§  1302.  Such  in  the  main  was  the  early  employment 
of  this  important  section  of  the  exiles.  We  must  not 
think,  however,  of  these  essays  as  being,  to  any  large 
extent,  independent  work.  The  fe^w  who  secured  estates 
for  themselves  hired  or  bought  native  labourers,  skilled 
and  unskilled.  The  majority  found  their  places  under 
native  overseers.  To  follow  them  up  further  at  their 
work  would  be  to  see  an  extension  of  the  same  op^r^ 
tions.  We  should  observe  the  cutting  of  new  aqueducts 
for  lands  newly  reclaimed  from  the  sand  or  the  marshes, 
with  reservoirs  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  population ;  and 
here  and  there  larger  streams  for  towns  and  villages,  with 
smaller  channels  planted  at  the  centres  of  irrigation,  divert- 
ing the  water  to  the  separate  estates  or  to  fields  of  grain, 
or  to  groves  of  date-palms.  With  increasing  wants  and 
resources  came  the  adoption  and  use  of  various  mechanical 
devices  for  the  conservation,  distribution,  and  regulation 
of  the  waters,  the  sluices,  gates,  and  locks  of  the  canals, 
the  wheels  1  and  other  contrivances  for  raising  water  in 
smaller  quantities  and  for  conveying  it  to  needy  places. 

1  These  wat^-wheete  deserve  more  than  a  mere  menUon.  We  can 
}odge  of  them  only  from  modem  suxnvate,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
were  emf^loyed  4»y'*»»e  ancients  alM,  tiiougl*  in  a  fw  better  fashion,  smc^ 
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§  1808.  Thus  went  on,  under  the  eyes  and  by  the 
growing  skill  of  the  toilers,  the  regeneration  of  the  district 
for  which  they  were  made  so  lai-gely  responsible.  Acres 
of  rich  yegetation  were  yearly  added  to  the  productive 
areas  —  wheat  and  sesame  indigenous  to  the  country,  and 
abundance  of  vegetables,  particularly  of  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, radishes,  leeks,  and  onions,  for  which  the  country  was 
renowned.^  Palm  trees  abounded,  not  like  the  isolated 
grove  of  Jericho,  but  in  long  and  stately  rows  wherever 
the  kindly  moisture  bade  them  grow  and  thrive.  And  not 
least  important  were  the  pasture-grounds,  widening  out 
with  the  expansion  of  the  water-meadow  and  the  tilth. 
Here  were  reared  the  sheep  and  cattle  that  now  served  for 
food  or  wealth  alone,  and  not  also  for  sacrifice,  and  oxen 
for  labour  at  the  plough  or  the  wagon  or  the  water- 
wheel. 

§  1804.  Thus  ^Hhe  desert  was  rejoicing  and  blossom- 
ing like  a  meadow-fiower  '*  (Isa.  xxxv.  1),  and  the  exiles 
still  half-enslaved  were  renewing  their  life  and  prosperity. 
They  were  now  in  a  goodly  land.  To  north  and  soutii, 
but  especially  to  the  west, 'one  looked  over  smiling  fields 
and  meadows  of  the  richest  gi'een,  and  among  them  here 
and  there  the  glimmering  waters.    Only  to  the  east  the 

the  latter-day  inhabitants  of  the  region  invent  nothing.  The  great  water- 
wheels  (naoura)  are  used  where  there  is  a  strong  current.  Dams  are 
run  fat  out  from  the  bank  to  raise  the  level  of  the  stream  and  so  increase 
the  water  power.  This  is  used  to  turn  large  wheels,  often  of  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  made  mostly  of  boughs,  with  paddles  of  palm  leaves.  The 
wheels  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  dams  or  piers,  and  raise  the  water 
to  a  trough,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  fields  of  grain  or  melons,  or  to 
the  gardens  along  the  banks.  These  wheels  impede  navigation  seriously. 
The  oz  water-wheels  (Jird)  are  far  more  common  and  are  used  more  in 
canals  of  lower  Babylonia  than  in  the  main  Euphrates.  On  a  declivity 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  ropes  on  block- wheels  run  up  and  down,  hav- 
ing water^ikins  attached  to  them,  and  being  raised  and  lowered  by  oxen 
on  the  shore.  See  the  illustration  in  Nippur^  1, 136,  and  cf.  ibid,,  p.  154  f. 
and  320,  and  the  article  *'  Euphrates^'  in  the  Encyd.  BrU. 

1  Cf.  the  list  of  yegetables  and  plants — serenty  in  number — in  the 
garden  of  Merodach-baladan ;  see  DelitflKsh,  ProUgoMenOf  p.  84. 
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yiew  was  of  bare  and  uncultivated  steppes.  This  outlook 
was  an  incentive  as  well  as  a  disappointment.  In  that 
spreading  waste  was  the  hope  of  a  larger  conquest  of  nature. 
Tet  it  suggested  to  them  the  presence  of  enemies*  It 
was  not  always  a  time  of  verdure  and  fertility.  Floods 
and  storms  and  drought  came  now  and  then  with  desola- 
tion in  their  train.  During  the  long  months  of  drought  it 
was  the  cattle  that  suffered  most  severely.  Unless  driven 
off  from  the  dried-up  marahes  and  meadows  to  other  pastures 
near  or  far,  they  most  perish  as  they  perish  frequently  in 
less-favoured  modern  days.  Nor  were  drawbacks  lacking 
in  the  best  of  times.  The  greed  or  the  carelessness  of 
neighbours  or  rivals  higher  up  the  streams  might  preempt 
the  water  of  a  whole  settlement;  and  it  was  not  impossi- 
Ue  that  dams  might  be  built  over  night  that  would  dry 
up  the  aqueducts  for  a  score  of  miles  below.  Always  and 
for  all  things  in  this  rich  and  capricious  land  vigilance 
and  alertness  were  the  first  essentials,  not  on  the  part  of 
individuals  so  much  as  on  the  part  of  the  whole  com- 
munity who  here  were  committed  to  common  action  and 
mutual  helpfulness  which  their  general  condition  other- 
wise did  not  easily  evoke. 

§  1805.  Such  or  the  like  was  the  chief  employment  of 
the  Hebrew  exiles  as  rooted  in  the  watercourses  which 
they  found  or  made.  But  the  Babylonian  canal  was 
something  more  than  a  g^ver  of  fertility.  It  was  also  a 
navigable  stream,  an  avenue  of  commerce  and  travel. 
Such  was  the  Kebar,  over  whose  surface  boats  and  barges 
moved  to  and  from  and  past  Tel-Abub.  To  some  extent, 
this  may  from  the  beginning  have  given  some  employment 
to  the  exiles ;  at  any  rate  they  were  ultimately  involved 
in  it  with  the  development  of  the  district,  and  contrib- 
uted their  quota  to  the  many  hands  required  to  man  and 
propel  the  vessels.  Thus  an  essential  pai*t  of  their  environ- 
ment was  the  river  craft  familiar  to  Babylonians,  who, 
from  the  scarcity  of  timber,  often  constructed  their  ves- 
sels of  lighter  materials.    Thus  there  were  seen  rafts  kept 
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afloat  by  inflated  skins ;  ^  or  oblong  punts,  half  i-aft  and  half 
wherry,  made  of  hidea  stretched  over  willow  branohes;*  or 
round  little  coracles,  the  inodero  turadM ;  or  eanoe-sfaaped 
vessels,  often  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  barges,  either 
propelled  by  oars  or  tow^  along  the  shore.' 

§  1^6.  There  is  room  for  plausible  conjecture  as  to 
what  became  of  the  ''  carvers  and  joiners  "  (§  1275)  and 
the  artisans  in  general,  who  were  carried  away  in  the  first 
captivity  (2  K.  xxiv.  16).  Insomuch  as  the  chief  demand 
was  lor  agricultural  labourers,  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
many  of  these  working*people  wero  drafted  tfS  to  the  canals 
and  tho  marshes.  For  the  remainder,  places  woiTld  be  found 
in  various  factories,  especially  in  Babylon  (§  1273).  These 
were  naturally  kept  in  bondage,  though  not  necessarily  in 
perpetuity  (§  1280).*  After  a  time  they  would  b^  undis* 
tinguishable  except  by  name  from  artisans  of  Babylonian 
descent.    Their  chief  disability  as  Hebrews  would  be  thai 


1  Illustrated  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  They  were  used  for  many 
purposes  and  were  of  various  sizes,  from  the  simple  structures  required 
to  ferry  over  one  or  two  passengers,  to  the  larger  rafts  put  together  for 
the  transport,  in  sections,  over  large  rivers,  oi  armies  on  tke  march,  as 
t>y  TiglatUpileser  I,  lissliuraaairpal,  and  Bhalmane^r  JL     . 

2  As  described  minutely  by  Herodotus,  I,  194. 

'  On  the  modern  streams  of  Babylonia  the  most  characteristic  vessels, 
besides  the  tnb-I  ike  coracles,  are  the  large  boats,  tiver^ng  about  thirty 
leet  ixi  length,  and  macle  of  $  wooden  tiunie,  orer  whtoi^a  thiak  matting 
of  closely  plaited  grass  or.  reeds  is  placed,  secured  by  cprds  of  bulrush^  Uie 
whole  being  thoroughly  pitched  with  melted  bitumen.  At  Hit,  one  hun- 
dred miles  above  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  there  is  a  ship  or  boat  yard. 
The  process  of  making  is  fully  described  In  th0  diaty  of  Dt'.  W.  H.  Ward, 
of  the  Wolfe  expedition,  published  in  Nippur  as  aji  appendix  U>  Vol.  I 
(see  p,  367  f.,  and  cf.  Peters,  i6. 1,  161  f.).  For  modes  (if  navigating  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  cf.  Kaulen,  Assyrian  und  Bahylonien,  p.  7  ff.,  where 
illustrations  are  given.  On  the  largest  streams,  but  scarcely  on  the  Kebar, 
were  still  more  capacious  vessels,  of  which  the  **  ark  **  ef  the  Bible  and 
of  .the  Babylonian  Flood  stQry  is  aprojection. 

*  Artisans  were  usually  slaves  iu  all  ancient  countries  where  manufac- 
tures of^  any  extent  were  carried  on.  Even  the  foremen  might  be  slaves. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  employment  of  slaves  in  Athens  as  armourers  and 
o^hdlsteiraft.    Naturally,  only  the  masters  were  membemi  of  the  guUds. 
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they  could  not  easily  mingle  with  their  brethren  or  take 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  remnant  of  Israel.  Yet 
we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  these  disadvantages. 
After  all,  the  chief  factor  in  the  case  was  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  fatherland  and  its  institutions ;  and  the 
sequel  shows  that  at  length  many  from  all  classes  of  the 
exiles  took  part  in  the  restoration  o^  Israel. 


"I 


I ' 


CHAPTER  XV 

THB  EXILBS  AS  A  GOMMUNITT 

§  1307.  The  relations  of  the  settlements  to  the  central 
government  are  not  definitely  known.  We  can  only  infer 
from  general  allusions  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  affairs  as  a  people  they  were  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  The  king's  officers  who  directed  the 
march  to  the  banks  of  the  Kebar  were  replaced  there  by 
others,  who  disposed  of  the  persons  of  this  principal 
detachment  and  secured  their  orderly  settlement.  There- 
after royal  officers  had  to  exercise  a  general  supervision, 
make  a  periodical  inspection,  and  report  to  the  proper 
department  at  Babylon,  while  othei's  collected  as  regu- 
larly the  inevitable  imposts  from  the  landholders  and  ten- 
ants of  the  district.  As  the  settlement  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  policy  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  we  may  assume  that  he 
kept  himself  informed  of  its  progress. 

§  1808.  As  everything  that  concerns  the  Great  King 
is  a  matter  of  biblical  interest,  it  touches  us  sympatheti- 
cally to  know  that  this  business  of  canal-making  and  of 
reclaiming  the  soil  of  his  country  was  one  of  the  things 
that  were  nearest  his  heart.  In  this  he  was  but  following 
in  the  path  of  the  most  patriotic  kings  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, who  counted  it  one  of  their  chief  titles  to  honour 
that  they  had,  by  the  making  and  equipment  of  canals  and 
aqueducts,  enriched  and  blessed  their  subjects.  We  are 
perhaps  too  apt  to  regard  these  ancient  kings  as  mere 
selfish  conquerors,  and  to  forget  that  much  of  their  time 
was  spent  in  devising  means  for  the  upbuilding  of  their 
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country  hy  the  arts  of  peace.'  The  Tery;  names'^  which 
they  bestowed  on  the  chief  wateroourses  reveal  tiieir  deep 
sense  of  the  lif  e->gi ving  properties  of  the  streams,  and  their 
gratitude  to  l^e  gods  for  their  bounty  to  the  land  which 
was  held  to  be  their  peculiar  care.  Nor  will  their  piety 
seem  to  us  superstitious  or  ridiculous  when  we  remember 
that  these  ^givers  of  life"  converted  into  a  bkssing  to 
the  land  what  else  would  have  been,  as  it  once  was  and 
now  actually  is,  a  bringer  of  desolation  and  death.  A 
principal  result  of  our  inquiry  accordingly  is  that  we  have 
gained  a  conception  of  the  living  bond'Of  interest  between 
the  bumble  Hdbrew  husbandmen  and  the  rulers  of  the  landi 
This  goes  far  to  explain  the  anomaly  given  in  the  fact  that 
these  exiles  survived  and  prospered  in  the  country  of  their 
conquerors  for  two  generations. 

§  1309.  For  the  question  of  the  internal  organization 
of- the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  we  must  confine  ouTselves^  to. 
the  larger  settlements,  to  which  was  left  the  possibility 
of  self^veinment.  And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 
the  fact  that  in  some  way  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
solidarity  of-  the  survivors  of  Israel  was  maintained; 
There  was  no  obliteration  of  any  lai^e  number  at  any 
time.  There  was  communication  between  the  several 
sedtions  of  them  when  there  was  need  of  ctmference, 
always  of  course  by  the  leave  of  the  govemm^t  officials, 
who  were-  intolerant  only  of  sedition,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the- employers  of  their  labour. 

§  1810.  What,  then,  was  the  internal  organization,  of 
the  colony  or  colonies?    Fortunately,  we  may  give  at 


^  It  is  ugnifioant  of  the  honour  in  which  these  heoeficent  streains  were 
held  that  each  of  them  had  i^  name  and  character  of  its  own.  This  is 
shown,  for  example,  by  a  business  inscription  published  in  PCT.  IX., 
nr.  4S  (of.  p.  86  >  f.),  whero  a  single  property  producing  a  very 
moderate  rent  is  described  minutely  aa  lying  between  two  canal0,  one  of 
them  bearing  the  lordly  name  of  SiUy  and  the  other  called  jShilihtWf  or 
**  outflow,**  a  name  kindred  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  **  Shiloah  **  of 
Isa.  vlii.  6  or  the  **  Siloam  **  of  John  ix.  7.  Compare  the  names  of  the 
gteatcnr  aqueducts  cited  by  Delitzseh  ia  Rur.  p.  IST IL  • 
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leaat  a  general  anewerw  Our  preliminajy  studies  aa  to  the 
developiiient  o£  Hebrew  society  have  shown  us  how  simple 
and  elastic  was  its  fundamental  structure.  The  com- 
munity that  so  long  maintained  itself  as  a  nation  in  PaU 
estine  was  now  reduced  to  its  essential  eldmeilts;  and  this 
was  effected  directly,  not  by  exile,  but  by  the  abolition  of 
the  kingdom.  We  bare  to  eliminate  the  last  two  main 
stages  of  development.  Fii»t,  we  are  te  conceive  the 
Hebrews  in  Babylonia  as  being  without  king  lind  nobles 
(686  f.),  and  next  as  having  discarded  the  administm* 
tive  divisions  with  their  rulers  oi"  princes  (§  530  f.). 
The  doing  away  with  city  government  is  not  so  cardinal 
a  distinction  as  it  might  seem,  since  the  cities  were 
administered  virtually  on  the  same  prinoiplos  M .  the .  old 
tribal  communities,  that  is,  by  the  ^^eldenit"  and  the 
&mily  chiefs  (§  486).  And  these  are  juM  the  funotioaa- 
ries  whom  we  find  referred  to  in  the  meagre  records  of 
the  time  and  people. 

§  1811.  That  a  great  deal  of  social  confosion  pcevailed 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  was  the  reereotion  of  a  community,  the  formation  of  a 
new  and  unique  social  organism,  that  then  wentan* 
But  here,  again,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties 
or  suppose  that  the  changes  amounted  to  a  social  iwvolu- 
tion.  In  the  lai^  first  deportation  very  many,  perhaps 
most,  df  the  families  were  left  intact— *  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  affected,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land  to  bo  cultivated.  And  where  the  old  heads  of  the 
family  groups  and  elans  did  not  survive^  new  ones  were 
readily  chosen,  the  very  disorder  of  the  settlement  making 
a  choice  imperative.  The  elders  also  Would  take  their 
places,  as  in  the  times  of  old,  by  obvious  merit,  some 
simply  holding  over  from  the  Palestine  days,  and  others 
being  newly  elected.  Hence,  we  find  that  in  691  B.o. 
elders  act  in  a  full  representative  capacity  (Ez.  viii.  1; 
xiv.  1;  XX.  1).  So  ipuch  autonomy,  indeed,  was  grante4 
to  the  community,  and  AO  great. waa  the  influenoe  ol  the 
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heads  of  the  people,  that  we  find  some  few  of  them  early 
in  the  history  of  the  colony  planning  sedition  and  able  to 
cany  their  measures  to  the  d&nger-point  (of.  §  1169). 

§  1812.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  Hebrew  society  held 
well  together  in  exile.  The  fidelity  with  which  the 
family  records  and  geneSflogies  were  kept  was  both  cause 
and  effect  of  this  social  survival.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were^  le^di^g  men  who  ei^ercised  a  #tronj^  J^9^ 
influence,  and  perhaps  direct  supervision,  not  merely  in 
their  own  several  communities,  but  over  the  exiles  as  a 
whole.  Naturally,  these  had  a  recognized  civil  position, 
and  were  not  merely  great  piN^pl^ta  or  priests,  like  Eze- 
kiel.  A  singular  evidence  of  persistent  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism IB  the  figura  of  tile  king  or  ^  prince  "  ^  as  h^n^^f  the 
nation,  which  was  kept  before  the  minds  of  the  people  all 
through  the  captivity,  until  at  length  the  dream  wa^,  in 
a  measure,  realized  in  the  person  of  Sheshbatsar  and 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  i.  ff.).  It  was  out  of  the  question, 
however,  that  there  could  be  any  sort  of  miigisterial  head«- 
ship  to  the  exiles  as  a  whole,  this  office  being  purely 
theoretical  and  idea). 


■  #ii«      «      .*  m  »  t  t        iliiii  ■■■««^li<  ■■■!     »l«»        «iii»        >««i     11       ^— i^^^«»^^^p  1 1  >         I  I 


^  For.tba  period  pi  ttie  Exile  iteelf,  notioe  the  usage  of  JSa.  xIt.  7  fl.  aii4 
zlyi  2  ff^  aad  cl  vil.  27,  xii.  10.  The  two  passages  last-named  are  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  the  language  of  Ezekiel  was  influenced  by  his  sor- 
rotmdlngs.  In  Assyrian  the  Wonl  for  ^*king**  (Idtru)  Is  Hebrew  fot 
««priaee,''  aad  «he  wotd  for  "pritwe"  {malku)  Hebrew  for  ''kii«/' 
C<«ipfitaB  Uis  pli^  9n  the,  WQXfiB  in  Isa.  z.  9. 
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Book  XI 

HEBREWS,  CHALDEANS,  AND  PERSIANS 


CHAPTER  I 

MORALS  AND  KmilOION  OF  IBBAEL  IXT  IKILB 

§  1313.  What  next  concema  us  is  the  progress  of 
the  exiles  in  their  new  home.  Here  we  must  narrow 
somewhat  the  scope  of  our  inquiiy.  What  was.  formerly 
most  important  to  Israel  now  becomes  more  vital  and 
significant  than  ever.  That  for  which  Israel  W4s  bom 
(Isa.  xliv.  1  f.,  21,  24;  cf.  xliii.  7),  made  into  a  nation, 
and  honoured  with  the  divine  favour  and  love  (Isa.  xli. 
8  f. ;  xliii.  3  f.),  is  now  to  be  made  alone  conspicuous. 
All  else  that  marked  Israel  as  a  people  —  everything  that 
was  political  and  secular,  and  even  what  was  officially 
religious  —  was  now  stripped  off.  Only  "Israel"  itself 
'  was  left,  to  test  the  voluntary  principle  pure  and  simple 
in  religion  and  morals. 

§  1314.  To  the  making  of  the  new  Israel  the  exter- 
nal conditions  contributed  mightily.  We  naturally  think 
first  of  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  exiles  by  their 
physical  environment.  How  different  from  the  old  sur- 
roundings was  all  that  now  met  the  eye  I  In  the  land 
of  Judab  hills  and  valleys  formed  the  constant  outlook. 
Almost  the  only  plains  were  the  bottoms  of  mountain 
gorges.  The  only  streams  were  mountain  brooks,  or  the 
deep-running  Jordan,  whose  ovei'flow  went  to  the  profit  of 
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seeds  and  jungles,  and  which  lost  itself  in  a  lake  of  salt. 
It  was,  after  all,  a  poor  country,  in  spite  of  its  vine-clad 
slopes  and  its  olive<-crowned  heights  —  a  land  best  fitted 
for  humble  shepherd  folk  with  small  flocks  of  small  cattle 
and  a  hand-to-mouth  subsistence.  Here  they  beheld  an 
illimitable  plain,  almost  a  dead  level.  Yet  it  had  not  the 
duU  unifonnity  of  the  great  desert  which  in  the  old  land 
thay  had  seen  from  a£ar,  and  which  they  had  just  traversed 
for  many  a  -weary  mik.  A  naked  plain,  unrelieved  by 
nature's  kindly  green  or  the  incidental  gatherings  of 
human  kind  wotild  have  been  intolerable,  and  would  have 
tended  to  the  degeneration  and  not  to  the  regeneration  of 
Israel.  Even  as  it  was,  the  aspect  of  the  new  land  must, 
by  unconscious  contrast,  have  brought  many  a  tear  to 
homesick  exiles,,  as  they  locked  westward  over  the  river 
and  the  Arabian  waste  and  fancied  that  they  saw  in  some 
sunset  mirage  the  mountains  that  were  round  about  Jeru- 
salem. But  the  land  of  their  banishment,  level  as  it  was, 
proved  to  be-  ihe  very  reverse  of  monotonous.  '  Wherever 
they  looked,  to  north  or  west  or  south,  they  beheld  the 
mounds  6f  cities  great  and  small,  the  homes  or  the  monu- 
mdnts  of .  nhiltitudes  of.  men.  Nor  was  there  lack  of 
variety  in  physical  features.  What  the  mountains  and 
valleys  were  to  Palestine  the  rivers  and  canals  were  to 
Babylonia.  Nay,  they  were  ever  so  muoh  more ;  for  they 
were  the:  source  and  the  chosen  symbols  of  such  wealth 
and  prosperity  as  the  exiles  had  never  seen  or  imagined. 
§  1815.  T|he  effect  of  such  an  environment  upon  the 
new  itthafaitaats  was  unique  and  profound.  Insensibly 
they  adjtisted  themselves  to  their  surroundings^  and 
gained. from  them  deep  and  lasting  impressions.  One 
sphere  of  obseirvaiion  was  of  special  importance.  In  the 
home^laod  the  Hebrews  had  no  conception  of  imperialism 
except  from  the  effects  upon  themselves  or  their  neigh*' 
boors,  of  the  powder  of  a  real  empire.  Nationality,  in 
the  larger  sense,  was  <  impossible  in  Palestine  beoaoise 
the  country  was  physically  so  brdcen  .and  divenified.' 
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Here,  on  the  far-stretching  plain,  tribes  and  cities  were 
welded  together,  ahd  from  the  nnified  kingdom  as  a  centre 
a  levelling  and  combinatory  influence  bad  gone  forth  over 
almost  all  the  known  world.  The  distinction  between  a 
people  and  a  nation,  hardly  possible  to  them  before^  now 
beoame  quite  familiar,  and  there  grew  within  them  a 
tense  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  squabbling  oommnnL- 
ties  among  which  they  had  run  their  career  as  c<nnpaied 
with  the  empire  into  whose  centre  they  were  flnng. 

§  1316.  Another  and  an  analogous  mental  departure  of 
vital  moment  was  induced  by  the  thought  of  their  own  polit- 
ical history  as  contrasted  with  the  growth  of  the  colossal 
world-kingdom*  Always  loyal  to  their  country's  d^tany 
in  the  past,  always  ambitious  and  sanguine,  the  slightest 
revival  of  patriotic  hope  now  brought  to  them  visi<m8  of  a 
dominion  not  like  to  the  narrow  domain  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Jiidah,  but  like  to  that  of  the  king  of  kings. 
At  least  the  controlling  minds  among  the  people  were 
influenced  by  such  associations^  which,  to  be  sure,  acted 
in  any  case  but  elowly  and  subtly. 

§  1317. .  We  are  more  particularly  concerned,  in  the 
meantime^  with  the  causes  which  promoted  obviously  the 
advancement  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  To  get  any  in-' 
telligent  notion  of  their  progress  we  should  have  to  con- 
sider these  causes  as  operating  during  a  series  of  years  or 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  generation  of  the  exiles. 
Recalling  what  was  said  of  the  purpose  for  which  {he 
exiles  were  planted  beside  the  Kebar,  we  perceive  that 
their  very  employment  there  contributed  to  make  them 
a  community  such  as  they  had  not  been  in  Palestine. 
There  the  chief  unifying  bonds  bad  been  governmental 
and  ceremonial.  Both  of  these  were  now  seriously 
impaired  by  reason  of  the  destiUiotion  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  temple  (§  1318).  It  was  only  a  new  social  era 
that  could  offer  similarity  of  occupation  to  any  large 
section  of  the  people.  And  here  most  of  the  shepherck, 
the  vine^dressers,  and  the  olive-growers  became  tillers 
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of  the  soil,  like  those  to  the  manner  bom.  The  nearer 
view  which  we  have  gained  of  Babylonian  agricnltore 
f§  1801  £f.)  showa  how  it  oould  beeome  a  factor  of  prime 
order  in  the  derelopment  of  character.^ 

§  1818.  In  our  atudiee  of  the  inner  deyelopment  of 
Israel  one  conclusion  stood  out  with  special  prominence. 
Apart  from  influences  of  belief  and  worship  it  was  the 
habit  of  life^  the  social  envii-onment,  and  the  daily  avoca- 
tions^' that  were  the  great  determining  moral  factors.  The 
good  and  eril  of  the  common  life  of  the  Hebrews  in  Pal-^ 
estine  before  the  Exile  were  educed  very  largely  through 
the  stress  and  strain  of  social  antagonisms  through  the 
relations  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  of  the  creditor  and 
the  debtor,  of  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  labourer,  of 
the  judge  and  the  suitor  (§  571  fif.).  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  illustrate  these  observations  by  comparison 
with  the  new  conditions  in  Babylonia. 

§  1319.  In  considering  the  employments  of  the  exiles 
in  their  adopted  home  (§  1290  ff.)  we  have  learned 
that  their  occupation  brought  them  into  contact  with  a 
system  of  business  vast  in  itself  and  having  many  con- 
nections. Thus  not  only  was  a  new  .direction  given 
to  their  practical  energies,  but  their  work  was  uniform, 
involving  cooperation  and  minimizing  conflicting  inter- 
ests. Moreover,  this  occupation  Was  the  main  source  of 
the  national  wealth  of  Babylonia  itself,  and  the  perma- 
nent calling  of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  consolidating 
their  industrial  and  social  life,  and  limiting  their  internal 
moveitientB.  The  contrast  with  the  conditions  of  the  old 
life  in  Palestine,  and  especially  in  Judah,  is  obvious  and 
need  not  be  exhibited  at  length.  The  moral  consequences 
of  the  change  were  effected  somewhat  as  follows. 

'§.1320.     According  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets, 
Israel  was  being  inwardly  and  outwardly  ruined  by  three 

great  causes  connected  with  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

^—^—       ..»  «  ■■ii«       ■»       «  I 

1  Cf.  Peii»r,  KeiUchriftliche  ActenstUcke  aus  babylonisehen  StddUn 
(1889),  t>.  tiii  f. 
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These  were  Bine  of  sensual  indulgence,  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  of  treachery  aud  falsehood*  Of  these  the  last 
sort  of  evil  was  mo^t  pervasive  and  dangerous,  because. it 
was  involved  in  and  pi-omoted  by  the  other  two  classes. 
But  it  was,  in  a  sense,  encouraged  by  the  habits  a^nd  tra- 
ditions of  the  business  life  chslracteristio  of  the  age  and 
country.  Industrial  and  commercial  morality  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  moral  evolution  of  any  community,  and  no 
considerable  state  has  ever  been  sound  and  enduring -with- 
out it  (§  990).  Lying  and  cheating  in  sale  an<i  barter  are 
universal  in  small  communitiea  everywhere.  They  are 
checked^  in  som0  degreoi  where  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  the  various  lines  of  business  is  large  enough  to 
make  covenant-breaking  expensive  and  dangerous,  and 
where  the  defrauding  of  the  poor  or  weak  by  the  rich  or 
powerful  would  throw  the  wheels  of  commerce  out  of 
gear.  Lying  is  so  natural,  easy,  and  apparently  profit- 
able, that  where  the  religious  motive  is  wanting,  it  is 
abated  only  when  and  where  it  becomes  unpleasant  to  the 
liar.  In  earlier  society  nearly  all  morality  being  social, 
the  practice  of  honesty,  slowly  and  preeminently  gaining 
ground  and  becgming  an  understood  necessity  in  public 
and  business  transactions,  was  i«oognized  at  first  in  the 
courts  of  the  local  judges,  and  was  at  length  made  the  basis 
of  statutory  law.  In  Israel,  which  had  the  additional 
sanction  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  of  legislation, 
more  or  less  practical,  given  in  his  name,  honesty  never 
became  the  general  practice,  either  in  private  or  public 
life,  till  after  the  prophetic  era  (§  968,  970).  Social 
integrity  being  alien  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  ruling  classes,  the  prophets,  who  never  succeeded  in 
any  case  in  breaking  the  force  of  social  custom,  put  their 
protest  on  record  and  left  the  case  with  Jehovah.  Their 
vindical;iojn  and  the  enforcement  of  their  lessons  came  in 
the  strangest  fashion.  Where  precept  upon  precept  and 
line  upon  line  had  failed,  their  people  were  taught  by  men 
of  strange  lips  and  of  another  tongup  (Isa.  xx;viii.  10  f.). 
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§  1321.  Wherever  there  is  lauded,  property  there  is  a 
potential  germ  of  busineas  morality,  siuoe  security  in  the 
pofisesaion  and  tmnsfer  of  such  property  is  the  foundation  of 
settled  life.  .Accordingly,  we  find  that  while  opprei^sion, 
treachery,  and  fraud  were  still  rife  in  Judah,  ample  legal 
saleguards  were  thrown  arouiul  the  titles  to  real  estate^ 
Thus,  immediately  before  the  final  captivity  a  contract 
was  formally  made  in  duplicate,  signed  and  sealed,  and 
subscribed  by  witnesses,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  a 
small  portion  of  land  near  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxii. ;  •  oft 
§  1225).  Th6  terms  employed  suggest  thsrt  the  usages  in 
detail  were  borrowed  from  Babylonian  procedure.  But 
this  indirect  allusion  to  the  judicial  forms  of  the  great 
commercial  community  gives  but  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
mit^ute  and  careful  provision  that  was  mtide  in  Babylonia 
fot  the  guarding  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  any  busi^ 
nesa  transaction  whatever*^ 

§  1322.  Among  the  cuneiform  records,  the  so-called 
oontmot:  tablets  are  the  most  numerous.  They  represent 
a  period  of  over  two  thousand  years,  and  are  numbered 
literally  by  thousands.^    Those  of  them  which  have  been 

■  ■!  ■■■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■iiiiaai  11  ■■>■<■■ 

^  We  have  the  testimony  of  Nicolaus  of  Damaficus  (in  MUUer's  Frag- 
m^nta  JSistoricorum  Chrascorum,  Fr.  131)  that  the  Babylonians  ♦*  practise 
Btralghtforwardness  '*  (dfl-JcoOc-i'  ede&rifra) :  quoted  by  Rawlinson,  FM. 
**  Fourth  Monarcby;**  ch.  lii. 

'  W)iat  has  been  pnbliabed  of  bosineBB  documents  is  only  a  small  part 
of  those  already  excavated.  To  the  publications  mentioned  in  note  to  §  422 
are  to  be  added :  Strassmaier^s  Bahyl.  Texte  continued,  containing  inscrip- 
tions of  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  I 
(1889^1898)  ;  PCX.  IX  (189S)  by  Hilpreeht  and  Clay :  business  doca* 
ments  itoxa  Nippur  of  the  time  of  Artaxerxea  L  The  IsAt  named  is  of 
great  pal»ographlc  value.  It  also  contains  transliterated  and  translated 
specimens,  and  a  conoordance  of  proper  names,  with  an  introduction. 
For  the  general  reader  the  most  instructive  discussions  are  those  of 
Kohler  and  Peiser  in  Bcthyl.  Vortrdge  and  in  a  series  of  essays  issued  by 
ihem  (1890  ff.)  in  which,  among  other  things,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  many  of  the  ideas  of  Roman  law  proceed  from  Babylonia.  Frag- 
ments ol  old  Babylonian  laws  of  the  age  of  Chammurabi  are  published  and 
translated  with  cpmmentary  by  Meissner  in  BA.  Ill,  408-623.  KB.  IV, 
Texte  juridiHhtn  un^  geschaftlichen  InhaltSt  is  a  s^ection  of  doouments 
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most  studied  and  are  best  undarstood  beloog  to  the  Cbal- 
dfldan  epoch,  with  which  we  are  now  oeoupied,  and  ib€ 
earlj  Persian  immediately  following*  Taken  altogether 
they  bear  telling  testimony  to  the  antiquity,  permanence, 
and  complexity  of  the  Babylonian  business  and  juridfcal 
systemsi.  A  few  points  may  be  instanced  to  show  what 
the  Hebrews  had  to  learn  in  adapting  themselves  to  the 
necessities  of  settled  life  in  their  eastern  home.  Kotice, 
on  the  one  side,  the  entire  absence  of  any.  system  of  credit 
in  ancient  Israel.  A  debt  was  the  sign  of  helpless  pov- 
erty (of.  §  675)*  If  interest  was  to  be  paid,  it  was  apt  to 
be  ruinous  usury,  so  that  all  taking  of  interest  was  for* 
bidden  by  the  lawgivers.  The  only  kind  of  security  for 
a  loan  was  the  giving  of  a  pledge,  either  by  the  debtor  or 
by  a  friend  in  his  behalf.  The  non-pajrinent  of  a  debt 
involved,  as  a  rule,  the  enslavement  of  the  debtor  or  his 
children.  These  semi-barbarous  conditions  were  naturally 
both  effect  and  cause  of  social  instability  (§  584  ff.). 

§  1828.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Babylonian  rule  and  pro- 
cedure. Among  this  people  the  primitive  conception  that 
the  creditor  had  a  claim  upon  the  person  of  the  debtor, 
while  leaving  traces  in  the  current  forms  of  stipulation,^ 
was  superseded  by  the  view  that  the  creditor  was  entitled 
simply  to  the  money  due,  along  with  interest  or  a  fine  for 
persistent  non-payment.  The  borrower  or  debtor  might 
have  a  credit  with  an  agent  who  could  settle  on  his  behalf. 
On  these  principles  there  was  developed  a  system  of  finan- 
cial concerns,  which  to  a  commercial  agency  added  the 
essential  functions  of  our  modem  banks.  Extraordmary 
care  was  taken  to  secure  from  any  subsequent  claim  the 

of  all  periods  transliterated  and  translated  by  the  competent  band  of 
Peiser.  Alonf^  with  them  should  be  read  the  treatise  of  V.  Marx,  ^*  Die 
Stellnng  der  Frauen  in  Babylonien  *'  in  BA.  IV,  1-77  (1899)  wtth  remarks 
appended  by  Delitzsoh.  L.  Demuth  and  E.  Ziemer  give  translttenitlons 
and  translations  with  notes  of  one  hundred  texts  of  the  times  of  Cyras 
and  Cambyses  in  BA.  Ill,  893-492  (1896).  See  also  Sayee,  Balnfloniafu 
and  Atsyrians,  Ufe  and  Customs  (1899),  ehs.  y\  and  vti. 
1 8ee  Kohler  in  Fetoer's  Bab^Umisehe  VbttrO^e,  p.  xxzlt. 
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debtor  once  freed  from  legal  obligation.  The  rate,  of 
interest,  ueuallj  twenty  per  cent  per  annam,  was  fixed 
if  not  by  law  at  least  by  usage.  It  was  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes*  With- 
drawal from  bargains,  and  business  agreements  geuerallyi 
was  made  a  matter  pf  peculiar  hardship.  Nothing  speaks 
more  clearly  for  the  business  seriousness  of  this  great 
people  than  the  formal  deprecation  of  bad  faitb  by  the 
parties  to  any  sort  of  contraot.  In  earlier  times  the  curse 
of  the  gods  was  denounced  upon  the  covenant-breaker. 
Later)  a  binding  statement  was  frequently  added  in  the 
instrument  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement  would  not  be 
reversed*  When,  however,  the  contract  was  for  any 
reason  annulled,  the  dissident  party  paid  at  a  fixed  lUte 
of.  interest  for  his  release.  The  strict  observance  of 
these  principles  contributed  as  much  as  anything  else 
to  the  maintenance  of  Babylonian  domestic  institutions 
through  all  politioal  and  dynastic  changes« 

§  1324.  Babylonia  being  an  agricultural  country,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  business  documents  are  deeds  of  saJle 
or  notes  ol  hand  relative  to  products  of  the  soil.  Corn^ 
date*,  date-wine,  and  onions  are  mentioned  with  special 
f re<|tienoy.  Very  often  a  tenant  pays  the  rent  of  hie  land 
in  kind,  according  to  a  minute  specification  of  the  amount 
made  in  advance  o|  the  harvest.  Sometimes  there  is  merely 
an  obligation  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  food  or  drink 
at  <i  stated  time. .  Cattle  also  figure  in  the  contnacts.  A 
plantation  may  be  mortgaged  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  of  its  yield  during  a  given  year.  Cul- 
tivated and  waste  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  are  leased 
for  a  long  term  of  years  ^  with  the  buildings  erected  there- 
upon. Trained  oxen  with  their  implements  of  irrigation 
a^  hired,^  along  with  a  quantity  of  barley-seed. 


.   ^  Sixty  yean  in  PCT.  IX,  nr.  4$  ($  1308,  note). 

«  By  Uivee  biothen  to  Uuee  years  in  PCT.  IX,  nr.  49,  traafliMsled 
and  translated,  p.  89.  ,  . 
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§1825.  Such  was  the  school  for  business  training 
afforded  to  the  Hebrews  in  captirity,  as  they  gradually 
adapted  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings  and  their 
proper  employments,  as  they  became  assimilated  in  outward 
oonditions  to  the  native  population,  and  began  to  compete 
successfully  with  those  rivals  when  their  business  standing 
was  once  established.  Their  submission  to  those  exacting 
requirements  which  for  ages  had  closed  the  way  to  every 
talent  except  energy  and  educated  skill,  and  had  made 
difficult  the  acquiring  of.  sudden  wealth  or  unlawful 
gain,  was  itself  a  priceless  and  essential  moral  discipline. 
We  must  think  of  them  not  as  unwilling  guests  or  as  tran- 
sient occupants  of  the  land,  but  as  having  at  length  fol- 
lowed the  saving  counsel  of  their  martyred  friend,  to  seek 
homes  for  themselves  in  the  country  of  their  exile,  and  to 
aid  in  its  development  and  prosperity  (§  1168). 

§  1826.  A  decisive  change  in  the  condition  of  most  of 
the  exiles  was  made  when  they  passed  from  slavery  into 
freedom.  The  system  of  Babylonian  slavery  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  favourable  to  such  an  attainment.  Special 
feiatures  seem  to  have  been  particularly  helpful:  for  in- 
stance, the  custom  of  apprenticing  slaves  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years  to  masters  of  one  trade  or  another  (§  1280).  The 
oonditions  were  specified  with  great  exactness,  with  a 
heavy  fine  for  either  party  who  shoulc)-  break  the  agree* 
ment.^  We  learn  from  this  usage  how  the  owner  was  eager 
to  increase  the  value  to  himself  of  hi6  human  property. 

1  An  ififltnictlve  Babylonian  contract  of  the  time  of  Cyras — the  contin- 
aation  of  the  sooiai  regime  now  under  oonof deration -r-^  is  «z]^i^ed  by 
Demuth  in  BA.  ill,  418  1.  A  cerla^in  lady  binds  over  her  Blare  to  a 
master-weaver  for  the  term  of  five  years,  she  to  feed  and  clothe  the  appren- 
tice during  ttiat  period.  If  the  master  fails  to  teach  him  properly  within 
this  time,  he  is  to  make  good  thb  deflcito^  h'y  paying  what  the  state 
would  otherwise  have  earned  by  his  toil.  A  half-mina  (about  $^)  is 
the  penalty  on  either  side  for  breach  of  the  contract.  Similar  docu- 
ments are  published  {ibid.  p.  42(M22)  relating  to  appretiticesfaip  to  other 
oeoutMitietXB,  one  of  which  is  that  of  a  shme-ietttter,  the  term  in  diis 
instance  being  four  years.  i 
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Bat  the  advantages  to  the  slave  were  equally  evident. 
Among  these  were  the  chances  of  his  bettering  his  estate 
after  he  should  become  master  of  the  trade. 

§  1827.  We  may  thus  see  in  the  business  and  juridi- 
cal systems  of  the  Babylonians  a  moral  agent  of  great 
value,  working  gradually  but  surely  among  liie  exiles, 
promoting  their  self-respect  and  ambition,  and  their 
advancement  generally.  That  we  may  better  estimate 
its  actual  influence,  certain  observations  should  be  made 
at  this  point.  First,  all  classes  of  the  colonists  were  not 
equally  benefited  by  these  Babylonian  institutions.  The 
sequel  shows  that  while  many  HelH*ew8  rose  to  influence 
and  dignity  very  many  also  remained  dependent  or  8er> 
vile.  It  was  apparently  this  class  that  furnished  most  of 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Persians.  Again, 
such  a  moral  education  must  be  conceived  of  as  affecting 
the  Hebrews  not  merely  during-  the  Babylonian  but  in  the 
Persian  period.  Certainly  the  most  substantial  of  the 
Hebrew  peopld  remained  in  Babylonia  after  the  conquest 
by  Cyrus,  and  it  was  theywho  gave  to  the  restored  Jew- 
ish community  for  the  first  two  centuries  its  moral  as  well 
as  material  backing. 

§  1^2B«  Further,  while  such  moral  improvement  as 
was  effected  by  Babylonian  influence  was  indispensable  to 
the  progress  of  Israel,  the  influence  thus  extended  was  not 
of  itself  a  thorough-going  instrument  of  reform.  Veracity 
and  honesty  in  business  are  rather  an  essential  stage  or 
condition  in  the  saving  of  a  people  than  a  means  of  its  sal- 
vatkm.  The  followers  of  Confucius  are,  it  is  true,  much 
more  likely  to  be  christianized  than  those  of  Mohammed, 
for  the  reason  that  moral  teaching  pure  and  simple  is  better 
than  theological  teaching  pure  and  simple ;  but  the  moral- 
ity of  ^e  Confucian  theory  and  practice  has  not  saved 
China  morally.  What  Israel  learned  from  Babylonia 
helped  it  towards  larger  and  truer  views  of  the  practical 
duties  of  life,  and  a  wider  and  juster  conception  of  the 
world  and  of  its  own  place  in  the  world's  future.     Beyond 
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this,  as  a  moral  environnmnt,  itB  educatiTe  influence  was 
not  directly  beneficial. 

§  1829.  How  then  were  the  exiles  otherwise  affected 
by  wfaafc  they  saw  and  heard  in  Babylosda?  There  w^ie 
certain  Babyk>nian  institntions  noxious  in  theaselres 
which  yet  s^orded  a  wholesome  discipline  to  the'  Hebrew 
aliens.  These  were  vitally  bound  up  with  the  religioa 
of  tbe  country,  and  they  told  upon  the  rriigious  as  well 
as  the  moral  sentiments  o£  tbe  colonists.  This  twofold 
relation  was  at  once  tbe  danger  and  the  safeguard  of 
Israel.  The  chief  sources  of  peiil  were  sexual  immorality 
and  idolatiy.  -  Within  the  sphere  of  thelattev^  as  being 
closely  akin  to  false  worship,  we  may  iii^ude  magical 
superstition  for  which  Babylonia  was  notorious,  and  which 
had  already  played  a  part  in  Hebrew  social  and  religious 
history  (§  868,  1199). 

§  1380j  Israers  chief  safeguard  against  licentimlsness 
was  the  religioil  of  Jehovah.  It  waii  so  foreign  t  to  the 
community  of  Jehovah's  people  that  unchaste  men  and 
woikien  were  called  ^^  straage "  or  iUegiiimate.  .  This 
notion  was  intensified  by  tbe  direct  enoeurageaseat  aad 
patronage  of  sexual  indulgence  by  tHe  most  influential 
of  foreo^n  religions.  The  true  religious  teachers  in^Ismel 
also  made  it  a  socicU  evil  as  being  a  sin  agitinstione's>  neighs 
hour  (Ek.  XX.  17)«  Sexual  vice  is  generally  but  little  ce«^ 
strained  except  when  it  is  held  to  be  not  mersty-  wrong  but 
irreligious*  Neithec regard  for  the  iuteretts  of  society,  nor 
philosophicaL  reasoning  as  to  its  essential  hiirtf ulnessi  can 
greatly  avail  anywhere  against  tbe  impetUc^ity;  of  passion. 
There  is  in  trt&th  but  one  all*eu£Ekcient  and  ttaivetsal  reason 
why  unchastity  is  wicked — that  it  is  a  form  of  selfishness, 
and  always  involves  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  Our  fellow- 
beings.  Even  thc.Iea^t  frequent  offender  ^muet  fairly 
admit  that  one  at  least  of  the  participants  is  degraded  or 
depreciated.  This  of  necessity  involves  a  lack  of  chivalry 
on  the  pai*t  of  the  other,  and  finally  his  moral  self* 
surrender.    But  it  is  only ,  under  the  influence  dirMt  or 
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Indirect  of  religion  that  a  saving  regard  for  our  fellow- 
mortals  iaawiJ^ened  and  maintained.  We  mtey  asoiibe 
eUfch  oregard  to  a  ^^ religion  of  humanity"  when  we  will. 
B«t  in  Htk^  hiBtory  of  humein  society  the  restraining 
power  baa  been  found  at  ite  atrongieat  and  purest  in  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Proof  is  furnished  by  the  career 
of  the  Hebrew  people  themselires.  That  unchastity  was 
vesy  prevalent  in  Israel  up  to  the  Exile  is  shown  partly 
by  the  testimony  of  protesting  prophets  (as  far  as  £e. 
](xxi]i.  26)  and  partly  by  the  preyalence  of  *' strange" 
religions  rited  of  which  each  a  form  of  immorality  was 
an  essential  and  constant  feature  (cL  Dent,  xxizi*  18). 
After  the  £xile,  when  the  noxious  cults  had  ceased  to 
pretail^  little  6omplaint  is  heard* 

§  18$1.  At  least  one  foim  of  immorality  was  guarded 
against  with  special  care  by  the  Babyloniana.  Adultery 
ot^  the  part  of  the  wife  was,  from  the  days  of  the  earliest 
to  thdse  of  ihe  latest  legislation,  punished  with  death,  yet 
desertion  of  the  wife  by  the  •  husband  entailed  merely  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  money  compensation.^  There 
was  also  a  certain  discrimination  in  old  Hebrew  law, 
according  to  which  an  adulterer  was  not  punished  for 
the  offence  against  his  own  wife,  but  for  that  against  the 
injured  husband  (see  Deut.  xxii.  22  ff.).  Indeed,  therb 
was  not  much  theoretical  difference  in  this  sphere  of  juris- 
{ffudence  throughout  the  ancient  East.  All  the  more 
emphasis  must  accordingly  be  laid  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  chosen  people. 

§  18S2.  Wifely  fidelity  was  thus  well  conserved  in 
Babylonia.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  prostitution   was 


1  9^  y  R.  86,  1*7  ab  (AL*,  p.  131)  for  early  Babylonian  uaage  (at 
DelitsBob  in  BA.  IV,  S5  t),  and  for  the  time  ol  Nebuchadrezzar  II,  aee 
the  marriage  contract  publubed  by  Strasamaier,  and  expiained  by  Mane, 
BA.  IV,  7.  In  the  lormer  inataAce  the  unfaithful  wife  was  to  be  thrown 
into  a  river  or  canal,  and  the  hoaband  to  pay  a  half ^^mina  of  silTer ;  in  the 
Uittas  the^  wile  was  to  be  alsin  with  an  iron  dagger^  and  the  husband  to  pay 
■iz  silver  minaa.     .    . 
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exteiiBive  and  fashionahLe.  In  the  first  plaoe,  it  was  indi- 
leotly  bat  greatly  promoted  by  the  social  system.  One  of 
the  most  numerous  olasses  of  tite  oontract  tablets  are  the 
marriage  covenants,^  in  whioh  the  principal  matter  is  the 
settlement  of  the  amount  of  the  dowry  with  strict  engage- 
ments for  its  payment  under  carefully  stipulated  penalties 
in  view  of  possible  withdrawal.  Marriage  was  thus  sel- 
dom a  matter  oi  sentiment.  The  consequences  in  the 
depreciation  of  female  virtue  were  what  they  have  been 
everywhere  else  where  marriage  has  been  made  a  cod- 
venifflice.  Again,  in  the  cities  of  Babylonia  prostitution 
was  encouraged  by  a  religious  sanction,  whicli  also  gave 
•countenance  and  character  to  the  usage,  even  when  it 
was  carried  on  professionally  and  puUicly'  apart  from 
the  associations  of  religion.  But  when  such  indulgences 
took  the  aspect  of  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  of  Nature 
(of.  §  1188  f.),  they  were  immensely  promoted  by  official 
patronage.  The  fees  received  by. the  female  votaries  as 
servaint-maids  of  their  respective  temples  were  handed 
over  to  the  sacred  treasury  and  augmented  the  priestly 
revenues.  Tt  has,  indeed,  been  g^erally  believed  upon 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  every  Babylonian  woman 
was  obliged  once  in  her  life  to  appear  in  the  temple  of 
Iriitar  and  play  the  tdle  of  the  professional  votary  of  the 
•goddess.'  But  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Babylonian  life 
would  show  any  one  the  absurdity  of  this  belief.    Such 

1  See  especially  Marx  in  BA.  IV,  13-39. 

•  Those  who  pursued  their  vocation  on  the  public  streets  (see  V  R.  26, 
7,  8,'  <^)  were  sliU  regarded  as  sacred  prostttutes,  ju^t  as  in  tlie  instance 
recorded  in  Gen.  xzxyiii*  U  ft.,  where  the  fee  of  a,kid  indlcateB  tbe  ana- 
elation  with  the  impure  goddess  (of.  Dillmann  on  v.  17).  From  the  two 
following  lines  in  V  R.  it  would  seem  that  such  persons  were  eligible  for 
marriage.  The  word  used  is  the  same  as  that  in  Gfen.  xzzviii.  HI  (see 
S  1190).  But  all  the  names  applied  to  prostitutes  In  Assyrian,  unlike  the 
Hebrew  nn?,  were  given  to  them  in  tiieir  character  of  rellgioua  devotees. 

>  See  Her.  I,  199.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Herodolus,  who  had  been 
in  Babylon,  could  have  been  so  grossly  deceived.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
(as  an  alien)  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  shiines  (I,  1^),  and  indeed  he 
has  very  little  to  say  of  the  sacred  mysteries  generally. 
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compulsory  degradation  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  position  accorded  to  woman  in  Babylonia.  •  The 
assertion  has  not  a  particle  of  monumental  evidenoe  to 
support  it.^  But  that  it  had  credence  in  its  time  server 
to  show  bow  far  the  custom  of  which  it  was  a  carlca* 
ture  had  been  carried  in  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  devout 
Babylonia. 

§  1333,  Of  such  abuses  the  Hebrews  had  kuown  enough 
and  more  in  the  home-land  (§  1190).  But  their  point 
of  view  was  now  different,  and  the  system  itself  was  not 
the  same.  For  although  the  indulgence  of  lust  in  tlie 
name  of  religion  was  sometimes  permitted  at  local  shrines^ 
or  even  in  the  central  sanctuary,  the  practice  was  thought 
of  by  the  people  at  large  as  either  a  phase  or  an  abuse  Of 
the  national  worship.  Here,  however,  it  appeiared  to  be 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  an  aliea  religion^  a  religion,  more* 
over,  which  flaunted  itself  everywhere  as  the  badge  and 
boast  of  their  conquerors.  The  system  came  to  be<  a  direct, 
demonstration  of  the  baleful  effect  of  the  worship  pf  alien 
gods,  since  in  Babylonia  immorality  Beemed  to  be  made 
the  special  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  state  religion. 

§  1334.  Such  a  wholesome  revulsion  of  sentiment  was 
in  its  measure  both  cause  and  effect  of  an  inward  revolt 
against  the  Babylonian  religion,  which  led  finally  to  a 
renunciation  of  non-Israelitish  worship  generally.  Fo(r  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine  were  still  followers  of  JehovaJiii  even 
while  they  joined  in  the  political  recognition  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  gods  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  or  had  resort 
in  times  of  extreme  distress  to  Canaanitic  superstition 
(§  1183).  Above  all,  their  daily  life  in  the  home-land  had 
been  largely  made  up  of  religious  usages  whose  dominant 
motive  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  Here  not  only  the  objects  but  the  forms 
and  modes  of  worship  were  entirely  changed.     They  saw 


1  On  the  contrary^  many  extant  contracts  imply  freedom  from  sacb 
reproaqh  on  the  part  of  those  offered  in  marriage. 
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the  religion  of  their  conquerors  enthroned  in  its  undis- 
puted realm.  They  were  unable  either  to  understand  or 
to  participate  in  its  complicated  ritual;  and  were  at  the 
same  time  cut  o£f  from  that  observance  of  their  own  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  had  been  the  habit,  and,  with  all 
its  abuses,  the  inspiration  of  their  lives. 

§  1335.  Strictly  speaking,  we  must  regard  the  condi* 
tions  just  spoken  of  as  not  causes  but  occasions.  The 
main  influence  was  still  as  ever  the  prophetic  teaching. 
And  even  now,  had  prophetic  direction  been  absent,  those 
very  impressions  would  have  led  not  to  an  exclusive  faith 
in  Jehovah,  but  to  a  state  of  practical  godlessness,  which 
would  ultimately  have  resulted  in  an  absorption  into  the 
Chaldsean  religion.  But  here  everything  favoured  the 
cause  of  the  nation's  true  God.  The  testimony  of  his 
advocates  in  the  past  was  on  record.  The  gathered  litera- 
ture of  Israel,  which  now  at  length  came  to  have  a  sacred 
character  as  the  relic  and  symbol  of  a  national  hope  and 
purpose,  appealed  to  minds  and  consciences  which  were 
formerly  closed  to  it  through  perversion  or  indifference. 
What  struck  most  powerfully  was  that  which  was  most 
relevant.  The  protests  against  idolatry,  the  denunciations 
and  appeals  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  the  com- 
mands and  proclamations  of  Deuteronomy  (vi.  4;  vii.  9), 
now  fell  upon  attentive  ears ;  and  along  with  the  Mrritten 
went  the  living  word  proclaimed  by  the  living  voice. 

§  1836.  The  preachers  were,  in  the  first  generation  of 
the  Exile,  disciples  of  Jeremiah  with  Ezekiel  himself  and  his 
followers.  In  the  second  period  others  came  forward,  of  a 
new  and  larger  school  (§  1401  ff.).  And  never  did  preach- 
ers have  a  better  text.  The  labourers  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  wearied  by  servile  toil,  and  sore  with  the  galling  sense 
of  loss  and  a  broken  destiny,  were  in  themselves  a  challenge 
to  the  prophets  to  take  up  their  parable.^    The  whole  sitna- 

1  Notice  that  in  Ezekiel  the  exiles  are  represented  as  being  willing  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  though  at  first  they  would  giv«  no  heed 
(ill.  7)  and  complained  that  he  spoke  in  figures  (zx.  49).    Slgnifioantly 
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tiou  oompeiled  inquiry.  The  sapreme  calamity  had  falleii* 
The  earlier  oaptires  were  not  restored  as  had  been  hoped^ 
and  the  o<mp  de  grace  had  been  given  to  their  conntiy 
in  the  captivity  of  their  brethren*  They  were  given  leave 
to  live  in  a  strange  land;  but  nearly  all  that  made  life 
worth  the  living  was  gone, — home  and  the  home-land,  the 
scenes  and  associations  of  earlier  life,  temple,  altars,  the 
very  means  and  motive  of  religion.  It  became  a  question 
whether  indeed  they  had  or  had  ever  had  a  God  worthy  of 
their  regard.  The  gods  of  Babylonia  might  be  monstrous 
and  strange,  bat  they  were  at  least  gods  that  could  help 
their  followers.  What  had  Jehovah  done  for  his  people 
in  their  hour  of  need  ? 

§  1387.  This  dilemma  was  the  opportu^iity  of  the  proph- 
ets^ who  had  now  become  pastora  and  watchmen  for  souls 
(Ez.  ii.  17  ff. ;  xxxiii.  2  ff.).  The  case  of  the  common  man 
was  this*  He  had  thought  of  his  Jehovah  as  a  god  of 
Israel  not  merely  in  the  national  but  in  the  local  sense. 
Even  the  first  band  of  exiles,  in  expecting  restoration  to 
Palestine  (§  1169),  looked  forward  to  coming  again  under 
his  direct  protection.  After  the  second  captivity  the 
whole  colony  thought  of  Jehovah  as  still  being  in  Pales- 
tine, where  indeed  an  attempt  was  made  to  continue  his 
worship  (§  1244).  But  this  was  a  vague  and  dishearten- 
ing belief.  Their  teachers  must  now  make  them -know 
and  feel  that  their  own  God  was  in  Babylonia,  indeed  more 
really  in  Babylonia  than  in  Judah.  But  could  it  be  so  ? 
Could  a  deity  dwell  where  he  could  not  be  worshipped,  on 
an  alien  and  hostile  soil?  Yes,  he  dwells  wherever  his 
presence  is  felt.  And  he  could  prove  his  presence  first  of 
all  through  the  sense  of  his  power.  But  if  he  bad  been 
as  powerful  as  the  gods  of  Babylon,  would  his  people  have 
been  vanquished  eaid  exiled?    This  was  the  old  inveterate 

enigma,  and  now  was  the  time  to  resolve   it.     Yes,  for 

.iii...,»      II         .III         ■  ■      ..»         .  , 

they  ^re  described  just  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  being  stirred  by  his 
words  and  eager  to  hear  more  of  them  (xxxiii.  30  f.)  while  the  prospect 
of  impressing  them  finally  \»  more  favourable  (v.  38). 
2b 
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what  if  he  had  chosen  to  let  his  people  be  conquered  and 
even  dragged  away  from  their  own  and  his  own  land  into 
this  very  region  of  the  earth  ?  Did  he  not  do  so  ?  This 
present  captivity  was  foretold  by  a  succession  of  his  pro- 
fessed spokesmen,  whose  authority  was  now  vindicated 
by  the  event.  One  decisive  step  further  was  taken,  in 
some  such  fashion  as  this :  ^^  Might  not  such  a  God,  who 
evidently  has  an  interest  in  Babylonia,  wield  some  power 
also  in  Babylonia,  or  possibly  even  over  Babylonia  ?  Surely. 
Did  not  Jeremiah,  whom  we  thought  a  fanatic  and  a  traitor, 
always  say  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  to  do  his  work  in  our  punishment  and  banish- 
ment? So  far,  at  least,  he  spoke  truth.  Here  we  are, 
as  he  foretold,  without  our  temple,  our  altars,  our  vine 
and  fig  trees.  But  Jeremiah  said,  and  Ezekiel  says, 
that  this  is  only  part  of  his  work,  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  but  not  at  once,  He  will  restore  us  to  our  land 
and  our  city.  We  have  been  forced  to  believe  the 
harder  part  of  the  prediction.  Perhaps  the  easier  part 
may  also  come  to  pass.  But  only  so  if  our  Grod  is 
here  with  us." 

§  1838.  By  some  such  reasonable  process  the  sense  of 
the  truth  of  things  spread  in  ever  widening  circles.  And 
thus  was  gradually  popularized  in  this  remnant  of  Israel 
the  notion  of  God's  spirituality  and  omnipresence,  of  his 
moral  supremacy,  of  his  singfular  providence  and  purpose. 
Practically  the  exiles  became  monotheists,  like  the  line 
of  prophets  whom  they  could  now  trace  from  Moses  down- 
wards. There  was  much  difficulty  and  delay  and  bitter 
disappointment.  Some  perhaps  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
persuasion ;  others  through  perversity  or  under  false  leader- 
ship lapsed  into  the  idol-worship  of  the  environment.  How 
the  seductions  of  Babylonian  worship  became  more  power- 
ful within  the  very  centre  of  the  colony  we  learn  from  a 
later  prophet  of  the  Exile  (see  Isa.  xl,  20  f.;  xliv.  12-20). 
The  {)rocess  of  education  was  slow  and  gradual,  but  there- 
fore all  the  surer  and  more  thorough. 
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§  1339.  This  popular  enlightenment  on  the  vital  ques* 
tion  of  true  and  false  deities  and  the  activity  and  power  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  was  monumental  in  the  historjof  religion 
as  the  first  example  of  the  influence  of  *'  Scripture  "  upon  a 
whole  community.  Progress  having  thus  begun,  an  advance 
was  made  in  actual  religious  knowledge  and  in  the  reli* 
gious  life.  Prophetic  reflection  and  teaching  tended  now, 
as  before,  to  two  great  ends  of  Revelation, —  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God,  and  a 
right  conception  of  the  character  of  God  himself  and  his 
relation  to  his  people  and  to  the  world.  The  former,  which 
concerns  us  most  at  this  point,  was  prepared  for  mainly 
through  personal  trial,  which  brought  the  sufferers  near  to 
God  for  help.  The  earlier  stages  in  this  training  in  spirit- 
ual individualism  have  been  already  traced  (§  607  ff.,  987 
f .,  1009  ff.,  1025,  1204).  It  now  remains  to  indicate^  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  experiences  of  exile  promoted  the 
sense  of  a  personal  relation  to  Jehovah. 

§  1340.  The  old  popular  conception  is  familiar  to  us. 
The  communitj^  that  is  to  say  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
claimed  Jehovah  as  its  protector  and  gave  Him  homage 
and  service.  The  ties  that  bound  God  and  people  together 
were  the  national  modes  of  outward  worship,  tefading  to 
uniformity  and  finally  unified  in  the  reform  of  Josiah. 
Thus  Deuteronomy,  while  promoting  individualism  by  in- 
culcating holiness  towards  God,  actually  prejudiced  it  by 
the  concentration  of  worship  and  the  wide  extension  of  a 
single  type  of  ritual.  Moreover,  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant in  Deuteronomy  was  for  and  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  However  we  may  deplore  the  abandonment  of  the 
"  book  of  direction  "  by  the  successors  of  Josiah,  we  must 
find  some  compensation  in  the  march  of  events  that  shat* 
tered  its  practical  logic  while  they  strengthened  its  spirit^ 
ual  lessons  and  appeals.  For  if  Jehovah  was  the  God  of 
his  people  in  Babylonia,  their  relation  to  him  must  be 
different  fronm  that  assumed  in  all  previous  current  con* 
oeptions.     Here  they  were  not  a  people  at  all  except  ih 
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precarious  continuity  with  an  eventful  past.  They  were 
scattered  in  broken  and  helpless  bands  of  captives,  with 
none  of  the  means  or  appliances  of  worship  indispensable 
to  the  winning  of  God's  favour  and  inseparable  from  his 
self-revelation.  And  yet  He  had  shown  that  He  was  with 
them  still  (§  1337).  And  having  felt  his  presence  among 
them  even  there,  they  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  new 
situation.  The  thought  of  each  serious  man  was  perhaps 
such  as  this :  *^  The  nation  is  gone  :  then  Jehovah  must  be 
something  more  than  the  God  of  the  nation.  The  tribes, 
clans,  families,  are  all  broken  up :  then  He  is  not  merely 
a  God  of  tribes  and  families.  Then  He  must  be  my  own 
God."  Many  a  poor  soul,  in  its  bafBed  longings  for  the 
courts  of  Jehovah,  doubtless  at  length  was  able  to  say  in 
the  spirit  of  the  psalmist  (Ps.  xliii.  8  f.)  what  he  could  not 
have  said  before  his  banishment: ^- 

«  Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth ; 
Let  them  lead  me  ; 
Let  them  bring  me  to  thy  holy  hiU 
And  to  thy  tabemadee ; 
Then  will  I  go  to  the  altar  of  God, 
To  God,  the  gladness  of  my  joy." 

§  1841.  This  idea  of  God's  direct  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  like  that  of  his  spirituality  (§  1838),  was 
nothing  new  in  Israel.  Did  not  the  prophets  in  ever 
increasing  measure  realize  it  and  live  by  it?  But  the 
prophets  were  always  singular.  It  was  tiae  work  of  the 
Exile  out  of  their  gold  to  make  current  coin.  This  coin, 
to  be  sure,  had  much  alloy  in  it  from  the  soil  of  Canaan 
and  Babylonia.  One  cannot  but  think  of  Jeremiah,  who 
first  gave  articulate  utterance  to  the  doctrine  of  individual 
responsibility  (xxxi.  80).  We  have  just  spoken  of  the 
renewal  of  the  national  covenant  (§  1840).  We  remem^ 
ber  how  Jeremiah  was  summoned  to  proclaim  it  to  his 
people  (Jer.  xi.  2).  And  we  have  seen  how  out  of  sjnt- 
pathy  he  was  with  form  and  ritual  (§  1068),  It  is, 
therefore,  in  keeping  with  his  character  and  ideals  that 
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he  should  conceive  of  a  new  and  profoander  spiritual 
relation.  ^*  See,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah,  when 
I  shall  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  hous^e  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah.  •  •  .  I  will  put  my  law  in  tiieir 
inmost  being,  and  in  their  heart  will  I  write  it^  .  •  .'' 
(xxxi.  81  ff.)*  Such  a  thought  was  not  transcended  by 
any  successor  until  the  days  of  the  Christ,  who  also 
brought  about  its  fulfilment. 

§  1842.  Yet  when  £zekiel  elaborates  the  idea  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  (§  1204  f.),  his  vivid  and  ample 
illustration  makes  a  weightier  impression  than  the  brief 
declaration  of  his  master.^  The  sense  of  6od*8  nearness 
to  the  several  members  of  his  community  (^^all  souls  are 
mine,"  v.  4)  and  of  their  consequent  responsibility,  seeips 
more  sure  and  real  in  the  concrete  presentation  of  the 
later  prophet.  Practically  Ezekiel  did  his  best  work  for 
his  own  time  and  people  in  his  much*needed  application 
of  this  doctrine,  in  asserting  and  reiterating  (ch.  xxxiii.) 
that  the  children  should  not  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
fathers,  that  every  man  should  ^^die"  through  his  own 
sins,  or  ^4ive"  through  his  own  righteousness.  The 
notion  was  natural  to  men  not  yet  half  emerged  from 
tribalism  that  the  solidarity  of  the  family  from  the  first 
ancestor  downward  involved  the  inheritance  of  sin  and 
its  punishment.  And  now  that  the  acme  of  suffering 
and  chastisement  had  been  reached,  they  could  not  but 
regard  their  lot  as  the  consequence  both  of  their  own 
offences  and  of  those  of  their  fathers.  However  imper- 
fectly Ezekiel  may  have  conceived  of  the  actual  cons^ 
quences  to  men  of  the  sins  of  the  past,  he  ranks  high  as 
a  friend  of  humanity  in  helping  to  rid  men  of  a  belief 
in  imputed  guilt  and  predestined  doom,  —  the  awful  bug- 
bear of  ancient  tribalistic  superstition  and  of  modem 
scholastic  theology.    That  he  concerned  himself  so  greatly 

■         »■  P  ■■  ■  ■■!■■  ■«  «  «■  1  .||«  .11  H.^l      -IP*  ■  III 

^  Cf.  Pb.  zl.  8  (KV.).  This  psalm  is  largely  a  reflex  of  the  experiences 
of  Jeremiah. 

sClSkiiuier,  7U  Book  of  EtMei,  p.  lU  t 
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with  this  question  of  the  moral  life  and  fate  of  men  betrays 
his  intense  sympathy  with  his  people,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  prophet  to  whom 
was  committed,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  ^Hhe  cure  of 
souls ;  *'  ^  and  it  was  the  Exile  that  gave  him  his  parish. 

§  1848.  Yet  it  was  inevitable  that  Ezekiel  should 
work  more  for  the  community  than  for  the  individual, 
not  merely  because  he  was  the  child  of  his  time  and 
environment,  but  also  by  virtue  of  native  and  pro- 
fessional bias.  His  sympathy  with  Jeremiah  in  moral 
teaching,  and. his  unlikeness  to  him  in  intellectual  tastes 
and  habits,  we  have  already  indicated  (§  1174).  No 
better  suggestion  can  be  given  of  the  dominant  purpose 
of  his  life  and  ministry  than  to  say  that  it  was  the  con- 
tinuatioiu  and  adaptation  of  Deuteronomy.  What  Josiah 
and  his  men  did  in  their  time  and  measure  for  the  later 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Ezekiel  sought  to  effect  for  the 
exiled  community..  His  aims  were  practical  and  definite. 
He  knew  tiiat  without  rites  and  ceremonies  at  holy  places 
his  Israel  could  not .  permanently  survive.  But  he  had 
to  labour  in  an  ideal  region,  for  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  historic  ritual  were  now  wholly  wanting. 

§  1344.  This  spirit  in  Ezekiel  is  shown  in  a  deference 
to  legal  prescriptions  and  ritual  obligations,  such  as  the 
earlier  prophets  had  not  displayed  (iv.  14 ;  v.  11 ;  xviii.  6 ; 
XX.  12;  xxiii.  38  et  ah).  His  ritualistic  proclivities  come 
out  most  clearly  in  the  latest  section  of  his  book  (chs.  xl.- 
xlviii.).  There  he  describes  the  restored  and  purified 
theocracy ;  and  he  does  not  refer  to  its  moral  and  spiritual 
basis,  but  dwells  upon  its  constitution  and  its  modes  of 
worship.  He  describes  the  new  temple  (xl.-xliii.)  with  its 
courts  and  gates  and  chambers  (ctr.  Jer.  iii.  16).  This  is 
the  single  sanctuary  of  Deuteronomy.  But  he  goes  beyond 
Deuteronomy  in  restricting  the  priesthood  not  to  the  Le- 
vites,  but  to  the  family  of  Zadok  alone  (ch.  xliv.).    He 


1  Renan,  Hi^U>ife  du  peuple  d*l9raely  III,  806. 
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allots  lands  to  the  priests  near  the  temple  (oh.  xlv.).  The 
,civil  ruler  is  to  make  it  his  main  business  to  look  after 
the  saorifices  (dh.  xlvi.).  He  also  presoribes  for  the  ob- 
servance of  feasts,  and  for  a  lustration  of  the  temple  at  the 
opening  o£  the  year  (ch.  xlv.  18  f.).^  And  he  divides  up 
the  Holy  Laiid  into  parallel  sections  from  the  Jordan  to 
the  sea  (ch.  xlvii.  13-xlviii.  29).^ 

§  1345.  This  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  seen  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  prophet's  exile,  and  his  only 
subsequent  utterance  (xxix.  17  ff.)  was  made  two  years 
later  (570  B.C.).  His  ministry  thus  almost  covers  the 
earlier  half  of  the  Captivity.  At  its  close  the  moral  and 
religious  bent  and  tendency  of  the  exiles  were  pretty  well 
determined.  Temptations  to  idolatry  had  now  done  their 
worst,  though  they  were  ever  present  (§  1888).  The  test- 
ing and  fashioning  of  character  was  a  long  and  complex 
process.  What  Ezekiel  says  of  the  condition  of  his  people 
comes  in  the  form  of  objurgations,  and  is  to  be  understood 
as  representing  the  most  unfavourable  view.  As  helpful 
influences,  we  must  count  not  merely  the  slow-acting  moral 
forces  that  entered  into  theii*  discipline  (§  1814  ff.),  but 
also  the  permanent  elements  of  the  old  religion.  These 
now  became  doubly  valuable.  The  sabbath  could  not  be 
made  a  sacred  feast-day ;  but  it  could  still  be  a  day  of  con- 
vocation, with  a. more  direct  and  heartfelt  worship.  The 
priest  might  not  present  the  worshipper's  offering  to  Jeho- 
vah ;  but  a  richer  blessing  came  from  an  answer  to  direct 
personal  prayer.  While  the  priest,  as  a  living  personal 
influence,  became  less  and  less,  the  prophet  became  more 
and  more,  till  the  acme  of  prophecy  was  reached  in  the 


1  That  is,  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  Id  conformity  with  Babylonian  nsage. 
The  old  Hebrew  year  began  in  autumn  (Ex.  xxiii.  10 ;  zzxiv.  22).  This 
usage  continued  to  the  end  of  tbe  kingdom,  as  we  learn  from  the  fact  that 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which 
*'  the  book  of  direction ''  wks  found  (§  852).  The  postrexilic  date  of  Ex. 
xii.  2  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  alone. 

s  Comp.  Marti,  QewhicfUe  der  i9rael.  Beligion  (1897),  p.  204  ff. 
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Second  Isaiah.  While  the  living  prophetic  word  was 
presumably  also  present  in  the  middle  years  of  the  Exile, 
the  written  word  was  prized,  and  was  read  and  expounded 
also  in  the  sabbath  assemblies. 

§  1346.  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  made  of  the  sabbath 
of  the  Exile.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  its  eariier  ob- 
servance,^ it  certainly  became  henceforth  a  more  than 
theoretieal  or  formal  holy  day.  It  was  also  a  Babylonian 
institution.  In  this  possibly  lay  a  peril,  but  one  not  so 
great  as  we  might  imagine ;  for  Israel  was  out  off  from  its 
celebration  as  an  alien  rite,  while  the  moral  force  of  its 
weekly  recognition  by  the  ruling  people  of  the  world  re- 
mained unaffected.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  reoog- 
nued  as  having  been  a  sacred  season  common  to  the  two 
peoples  in  remotest  antiquity.  As  the  Hebrews  necessa- 
rily conformed  their  calendar  to  that  of  the  people  of  the 
land  (of.  §  1844),  they  may  also  have  adopted  the  same 
sabbath  days,  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and 
twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylon- 
ian sabbath  seems  to  have  been  practically  a  fast-day,* 
I « ■  I  -  ■  .  I »  ■  ■       '      I  1 1  1 1    ■ II I i— — »- .        I 

I  In  Hosea  U.  18  (BV.  11)  the  8Sbba4di  sppe*ra  ai  a  day  of  "enjoy- 
ment/*  This  acoorda  with  its  statutory  reoognttion  as  a  **braattiuig- 
spell  **  (B^cr,  Ex.  xxiii.  12).  The  idea  oi  rest  and  refreshing  is,  however, 
secondary,  as  the  root  Piv  properly  means  to  *'  cease  **  (cf.  the  Assyrian 
usage  as  synonym  of  gamdru).  This  original  sense  of  ^*  quitting,**  came 
naturally  to  be  api^ied  to  oessation  from  normal  activity.  The  proscrip- 
tion of  regular  work  (Ex.  xvL  4  t  J£.)  was  extended  to  trading  (Am. 
Till.  5).  Like  the  new  moon  celebration,  also  a  day  of  enjoyment  (Hos. 
I.e.),  it  became  a  time  of  religious  gathering  where  oracles  might  be  con- 
sulted (^  K.  iv.  23). 

>  The  essential  facts  regarding  this  sabbath  are  the  following :  The 
word  itself  {SapaUu)  occurs,  so  far,  but  once  (in  II  R.  16,  82  ah)  in  the . 
Assyrio-Babylonian  monuments.  It  is  explained  there  as  ^*  the  day  for 
quieting  the  heart,**  a  common  phrase  for  propitiating  (the  gods).  But 
in  IV  R.  82  there  is  given  a  hemerology  of  the  month  Elul  (September),  in 
which  it  is  said  that  on  the  days  above  mentioned  (and  also  on  the  nine- 
teenth) the  ^*  shepherd  of  many  peoples  **  (that  is,  the  king  as  representing 
the  people,  like  the  ** prince**  in  Es.  xlv.  222  ff.)  should  eat  no  flesh 
roasted  in  the  coals,  and  no  food  that  had  come  in  contact  with  Are, 
should  not  change  his  clothes  nor  wear  a  white  garment,  or  yoke  (?)  a 
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whose  observance  was  guarded  with  extraordinary  strict- 
ness. This  may  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  during  and 
after  the  Exile  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was  also  more  rigor- 
ously observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  abstinence. 

§  1347.  But  the  Babylonian  sabbath  was  of  importance 
to  the  Hebrews  mainly  because  it  afforded  them  the  needed 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life. 
Their  religion,  being  of  a  social  character,  was  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  stated  meetings.  As  slaves,  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  no  opportunity  of  assemUing  either  in  large 
or  small  groups  for  any  formal  purpose,  except  when  leis- 
ure was  granted  to  them  in  consequence  of  general  social 
and  industrial  usage.  Now  if  the  employing  and  employed 
classes  both  observed  the  same  day  of  rest»  the  opportunity 
came  of  itself.  The  sabbath  meetings  would  thus  be  the 
chief  occasion  of  religious  development. 

§  1348.  The  main  determining  factor  was  the  felt  needs 
of  the  community.  In  view. of  past  failures  and  present 
distress,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  the  banishment  and 
shame,  the  former  mirth  of  the  sacred  feasts  would  give 
place  to  sighing  and  weeping.  The  situation  and  the  mood 
itself  are  set  forth  by  one  of  the  surviving  worshippers  in 
immortal  v6rse  (Pa.  cxxxvii.)  :  — 

charioti  or  spesk  with  authority  (that  is,  officially)  ;  that  no  seer  sbottld 
give  an  oracle  in  a  secret  place ;  that  no  physician  should  minister  (bring 
his  hand)  to  a  sick  person.  Each  of  these  days  is  described  as  **  baleful  ^* 
{limnu).  But  this  apparently  means  that  it  is  unlucky  to  do  any  ordi- 
nary wojrk  on  that  day.  We  haye  here  a  Pharimo  strictness  of  observance. 
Though  the  word  ^'qabbath*'  is  not  used,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  intended. 
This  is  shown  by  iU  hebdomadal  recurrence  as  weU  as  by  the  character  of 
its  prohibitions.  So  far  only  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Assyrio-Babylon- 
ians  are  proved  to  have  htid  the  sabbath,  though  the  new  moon  was  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Semites.  The  current  view  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  custom  from  the  Canaanites  (e.g.,  Smend,  MU9»t*  Beligionsgeachichtey 
p.  139)  is  a  mere  assumption.  The  week  of  seven  days  was  based  upon 
the  four  phases  of  the  moon  ;  but  the  religious  use  of  the  seventh  day  is 
quite  distinot  from  this  division.  This  institution  of  the  sabbath  is  the 
strongest  single  evidence  of  a  close  connection  between  the  earliest 
Hebrews  and  Babylonia. 
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'<  By  the  stream  of  Babylonia  there  we  sat  down ; 
We  wept»  too,  as  we  thought  of  Zion. 
On  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hung  up  our  lyres. 

For  there  our  captors  asked  of  us  words  of  song. 
And  our  spoilers  *  words  of  mirth : 
<  Sing  to  us  of  the  songs  of  Zion/ 
How  shall  we  sing  Jehovah's  songs  on  an  alien  noil?" 

Such  days  of  assembly  were  days  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer.  Every  religion  takes  its  complexion  from 
the  temper  and  circumstances  of  its  first  worshippers; 
and  the  Jewish,  as  distinct  from  the  old  Hebrew  type 
of  religion,  owes  much  of  its  sombre  aspect  and  plain- 
tive tone  to  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  exiles  in 
Babylonia.  Such  a  tone  and  temper  have  been,  perhaps, 
more  of  a  gain  than  a  loss  to  Judaism.  Nothing  binds 
men  together  like  the  remembrance  of  common  suffering 
kept  aUve  by  a  perpetual  memorial.  From  the  Exile 
came  forth  the  Synagogue. 

§  1349.  Thus  were  laid  among  the  exiles  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  religious  community.  What  threatened 
to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  proved  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  its  restoration.  The  sifting  process  was 
long,  of  which  Amos  had  spoken  (ix.  9) ;  and  after  much 
chaff  had  fallen,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  "  alien  soil,"  not 
all  of  the  grain  that  remained  was  found  good  and 
worthy.  But  the  good  was  of  the  choicest  known  in  all 
God's  husbandry.  Only  the  most  strenuous  and  patient 
could  endure  the  strain  on  faith  and  hope.  Only  the  most 
ardent  and  loyal  could  hold  to  the  promise  of  Jeremiah 
or  be  sustained  by  the  visions  of  Ezekiel.  But  the 
work  in  heart  and  conscience  was  do;ie  as  never  before  or 
after  in  Israel's  history.  Self-searching,  reflection,  intrepid 
devotion,  reached  forth  after  a  God  who  was  not  very  far 
off,  and  found  hii^  to  be  nearer  at  hand  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  the  temple  or  by  the  altars  of  Jerusalem. 

1  A  slight  emendation  (n  for  e^}  after  tfaeTargum. 
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Moral  steadfastness,  alwajrs  the  most  authentic  warrant 
of  inner  convictions,  here  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  As 
the  resultant  of  the  working  of  these  forces  of  mind  and 
soul,  two  great  facts  were  projected  clear  and  full  before 
the  spiritual  gaze.  There  was  an  Israel  left,  a  people  of 
Jehovah ;  and  Jehovah  was  here  among  his  people.  Thus 
the  great  word  of  Jeremiah  was  being  fulfilled  (§  1341). 


CHAPTER  II 

HEBBEW  LITEBATUBB  OF  THB  EXILE 

§  1860.  The  Exile  was  perhaps  the  period  of  great- 
est literary  activity  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  certainly 
made  a  literary  epoch  of  unequalled  importance.  This 
intellectual  movement  was  in  part  due  to  inner  develop- 
ment, in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  environment.  In  the 
first  place,  with  the  passing  away  of  the  kingdom,  there 
arose  a  desire  to  collect  and  arrange  the  records  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  scattered  fragments  of  its  literature. 
Then  came  the  work  of  the  reforming  school,  which 
reasserted  itself  in  the  Exile  after  its  policy  had  been 
vindicated  by  events.  In  its  interest,  earlier  documents 
were  edited,  remodelled,  and  supplemented,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accord  with  the  teachings  of  history  and  provi- 
dence. Of  spontaneous  literary  work,  that  of  projecting 
a  new  ritual  for  the  future  restored  Israel,  was  of  epoch- 
making  significance.  Nor  did  the  living  words  of  proph- 
ecy fail  to  find  a  permanent  record. 

§  1351.  Such  inner  impulses  to  written  composition 
were  promoted  by  exceptional  outward  circumstances. 
Men  of  the  priestly  class,  who  had  shown  so  much  liter- 
ary activity  in  the  preceding  age  (§  1017),  were  now 
without  oflficial  occupation.  At  the  same  time,  the  inter- 
est of  the  priests  in  the  edification  of  their  people  was 
as  great  as  ever,  and  the  business  of  informing  them  by 
tongue  or  pen  would  flourish  by  the  mere  conversion  of 
energy.  Possibly  the  strongest  external  influence  was 
that  of  the   people  and  institutions  of  Babylonia.     The 
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gradual  diffugion  of  technical  education  by  means  of  the 
employments  of  Babylonian  life  (§  1801  ff.)  was  of  itself 
a  general  preparation.  A  special  incentive  was  the  habit 
of  writing,  almost  universal  among  the  people  of  the 
land,  and  necessarily  made  general  among  the  Hebrews 
as  they  came  to  be  engaged  in  varied  business.  Add 
to  this  the  effect  upon  a  gifted  people  of  a  literary  atmos- 
phere and  of  a  great  literature  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
The  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Exile  shows  many  tokens 
of  Babylonian  influence  direct  and  indirect.  Such  are  a 
more  copious  and  systematic  form  and  style  of  oompo* 
sition,  the  use  of  Babylonian  imagery,  allusions  to  Baby"* 
Ionian  scenery  and  national  customs,  the  employment  of 
characteristic  Babylonian  phrases,  and  a  larger  view  of 
the  world  and  of  the  scope  of  providence  and  history. 

§  1362.  Special  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  two  of 
the  Ways  in  which  Hebrew  literature  was  affected  by  the 
E^Qe,  and  chiefly- through  Babylonian  influence.  In  the 
first  place,  distinctness  and  regularity  of  form  were 
given  to  Hebrew  composition.  No  production  of  an 
earlier  time,  except  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  is  marked 
by  isymmetry  of  structure.  The  works  of  Hosea,  Micah, 
Tsaiahy  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  Jeremiah,  have  all  come  to  us  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  unshapen  and  \n  disorder.^  Single  passages 
may  be  and  often  are  models  of  choice  rhetoric.  Sanity 
and  energy  of  thought,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
realities  of  the  outer  and  inner  life  of  men,  ensured 
the  coherence  and  reasonableness  of  each  single  dis» 
course.  But  there  is  not  the  coSrdination  and  concur^- 
rence  of  several  parts,  the  continuity  of  purpose,  the 
cumulative  effect)  which  mark  a  considerable  work  of 
art.  We  do  not  expect  from  any  Hebrew  writer  the 
sustained  logical  argument  or  the  elaborate   design  that 

1  The  abraptness  of  the  tranaltionfl  thereby  entailed  cveatea  ai  much 
dlAeaHy  In  the  orltloal  analysiB  as  does  the  absence  of  the  names  of  the 
aoOkoxa. 
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distinguish  the  Greek  philosopher  or  tragedian.  But 
largeness  and  comprehensiveness  of  conception,  with  due 
adaptation  of  auxiliary  details,  ^vere  not  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Hebrew  orator  and  poet. 

§  1863.  The  distinction  in  style  and  method  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  is  felt  immediately  when  we  ob- 
serve the  plan  and  system  of  Elzekiel,  who  was  after  all 
only  mechanically  an  artist ;  or  a  little  later,  when  we  are 
confronted  with  the  majestic  unity  and  triumphal  progress 
of  the  Second  Isaiah ;  or,  later  stilL,  when  we  follow  the 
profound  moral  reasoning  and  internal  cogency  of  the  book 
of  Job.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  earlier  writers  or  speakers 
to  arrange  their  works  artistically.^  They  sometimes 
edited  their  own  separate  discourses  by  writing  them  down 
and  condensing  them,  as  Baruch  edited  what  was  com- 
mitted to  him  of  the  utterances  of  Jeremiah ;  but  the  dis- 
position of  their  complete  works  was  left  to  other  and  later 
hands.  That  the  book  of  Amos  forms  an  exception  shows 
either  that  he  was  a  unique  original  artist,  or  that  the 
matter  of  the  book  was  rearranged  after  the  Exile.^ 

§  1854.  Another  literary  effect  of  the  Exile  was  the 
increased  employment  of  artificial,  or  rather  of  indirect 
modes  of  description  and  instruction,  especially  of  symbol, 
parable,  and  allegory.  I  need  only  instance  the  prevailing 
types  of  Ezekiel's  discourses  and  of  those  of  Zechariah,  and 
that  greatest  personification  in  all  literature,  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  in  the  Second  Isaiah.  Apart  from  the  influ- 
ences of  environment  (§  1351),  it  is  quite  probable  that  ban- 
ishment, national  and  personal,  promoted  in  its  measure 
this  form  of  composition.    Friedrich  Schlegel  has  expressed 


^  Longer  compositions  with  an  historical  framework  (J  and  E)  neoe»- 
sarily  involved  a  plan  suited  to  the  f^eneral  purpose,  but  this  scarcely 
comes  within  the  province  of  literary  art.  The  original  Deuteronomy 
certainly  shows  no  definite  progress  in  its  arrangement  of  topics.  Con- 
trast its  structure  with  the  systematizing  of  P. 

<  H.  J.  Elhoret,  De  profetie  van  Af»o»  (Leiden,  1900),  claims  for  A»08 
an  intermediate  date,  638  to  621  b.c« 
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the  opinion  ^  that  the  prohibition  of  sensible  images  of  the 
Deity  fostered  the  employment  of  types  and  symbols  in 
the  Hebrew  literature.  We  may  go  further  and  say  that 
the  same  propensity  was  encouraged  by  the  complete  ab- 
stnu^tion  of  the  writers  of  the  Exile  from  all  the  outward 
reminders  of  the  faith  and  history  of  their  people.  How 
different  were  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  in  Babylonia  from  the 
single  vision  of  Isaiah  in  Jerusalem  I  Was  it  not  through 
a  similar  subtle  interaction  of  mind,  spirit,  and  environ- 
ment, that  Dante  the  exile  became  the  seer  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  Bunyan  the  prisoner  composed  the  most 
realistic  and  effective  of  allegories? 

§  1S55.  The  literary  activity  of  the  exiles  resulted  in 
(1) historical  compilation;  (2)  ritual  and  legal  prescription; 
(8)  original  or  living  prophecy ;  (4)  i^acred  song.  An 
intense  occupation  with  the  past  history  of  Israel,  was,  like 
the  changes  in  literary  form  above  mentioned  (§  1852  ff.), 
in  great  measure  the  result  of  disassociation  from  the 
long-cherished  life  and  scenes  of  Palestine.  While  there 
was,  in  a  sense,  no  present  for  the  nation,  the  past  appeared 
all  the  more  significant  and  imposing.  Historical  interest 
became  more  intelligently  directed,  as  well  as  more  intense, 
when  the  survival  of  Israel  in  its  banishment  was  changed 
from  longing  to  hope  and  from  hope  to  certainty.  The 
past  must  be  viewed  not  merely  as  a  great  fact,  but  as  a 
lesson ;  not  merely  as  a  discipline,  but  as  a  preparation. 
The  humble  dwelling  of  the  scribe  was  changed  from  a 
study  into  a  school.  Thought  and  utterance  shaped  them* 
selves  by  the  ideals  and  obligations  of  a  wider  future. 

§  1856.  The  conception  of  Israel's  history  which  had 
been  formed  during  the  evil  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  which 
found  expression  in  Deuteronomy,  became  crystallized  into 
a  religious  dogma  during  the  Exile.  The  code  of  Deuter- 
onomy, now  canonized  by  the  fall  of  its  despisers,  was  a 

^  G€96hich$e  der  alten  und  neuen  LiUeratur  (1812),  ch.  ix.  He  remarks 
that  a  Bimilar  prohibition  has  produced  a  similar  effect  among  the  Mo- 
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monumeDtal  proclamation  that  the  one  great  offence  of 
Israel  had  been  the  false  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  com* 
bination  of  his  service  with  that  of  alien  gods.  Already, 
before  the  Exile,  this  conoeption  had  apparently  affected 
the  treatment  of  the  earlier  literature.  But  now  the 
whole  previous  history  of  Israel  was  revised  and  supple- 
mented in  accordance  with  this  interpretation.  So  deep 
and  strong  was  the  impression  of  the  evil  wrought  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  nation  by  idolatry  and  disloyalty 
to  Jehovah  that  no  room  was  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
scribes  for  the  consideration  of  any  other  cause.  Hence 
chiefly  the  striking  absence  from  the  historical  books  of 
reference  to  the  actual  sins  and  crimes  of  the  people  or 
its  leaders,  apart  from  the  worship  of  idols  or  of  Jehovah 
Himself  in  an  unlawful  fashion.^  We  feel  that  the  ex- 
treme but  searching  moral  indictment  of  the  prophets  is 
truer  to  the  life;  and  we  turn  to  them  with  satiafaction 
from  jbhe  stereotyped  phrases  in  which  the  religious  de- 
linquencies of  this  and  that  period  or  ruler  are  catalogued 
in  the  historical  books.  Probably  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew 
people  could  be  moved  in  no  other  way.  Being  Hebrews, 
they  were  accustomed  to  hyperbole  in  all  sorts  and  modes 
of  discourse,  and  it  was  necessary  to  present  what  was  ob> 
noxious  in  such  a  way  as  would  admit  of  no  qualification 
or  abatement.  But  the  Deuteronomic  editors  went  further 
in  their  definition  of  false  worship.  Since  all  religious 
rites  were  interdicted  by  Deuteronomy,  except  at  Jerusalem, 
the  test  of  the  ^^  rightness  "  of  any  reign  wsa  its  conformity 
to  the  code. 

§  1357.  It  was  up(m  these  lines  that  the  book  (or,  as 
we  now  have  them,  the  books)  of  the  Kings  was  revised 
and  reconstructed.  The  obvious  divisions  of  this  work 
are :  (1)  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K.  i.-xi.  5  ^  (2)  the  con- 
current reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  2  K.  xii.- 

1  Cf .  Montoflore,  Beligion  qf  the  AneUnt  Habrews  (Hibbert  Leotures, 
1892),  p.  232  t 

'  Chs.  i.  and  ii.  are  a  close  coQtinuation  of  SamueL 
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xvii, ;  (8)  the  reigns  of  the  surviving  kingdom  of  Judah 
alone,  2  K.  xviii.-xxv.  As  for  Solomon,  the  chief  distinc- 
tion accorded  to  him  is  that  of  builder  of  the  Temple,  the 
act  which  fixed  the  central  worship,  while  his  own  reli- 
gious infidelity  is  not  overlooked.  In  the  second  and  third 
divisions  a  striking  contrast  of  modes  of  treatment  is  to  be 
noted.  Since  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  symbolical  worship  of  Jehovah,  this  is 
regarded  as  the  primal  apostasy.  Hence  it  was  made  a 
standing  phrase  descriptive  of  every  northern  king  with- 
out exception,  that  "he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah," 
or  "  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  (son  of  Nebat)  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  Of  many  of  the  kings  of  Judah  a 
similar  condemnation  is  given.  Eight  of  them  are  com- 
mended, yet  of  all  of  them  except  Hezekiah  and  Josiah 
it  is  said  that  they  failed  to  remove  the  "  high  places." 

§  1358.  The  book  of  Kings  brings  a  new  feature  into 
Hebrew  historical  writing,  in  that  for  the  first  time  the 
sources  of  certain  facts  are  regularly  mentioned.  These 
are  for  the  first  division  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon "  (1  K.  xi.  41)  ;  for  the  Northern  Kingdom  "  the  book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel";  and  for  the 
Southern,  ''the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah."  ^  The  natural  supposition  is  that  allusion  is  made 
to  works  already  existing,  which  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
digest  of  the  events  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  sets  of  kings 
and  of  their  principal  actions.^  It  is  possible,  but  not  so 
probable,  that  the  official  annals  of  the  kingdom  are  in- 
tended. Howover,  it  was  from  them  that  the  information 
was  ultimately  obtained. 


1 1  need  acarcely  remind  any  of  my  readers  that  these  books  are  not  to 
be  eonfoimded  with  the  canonical  books  of  Chronicles. 

2  How  little  there  in  in  Kings  of  **  history  *'  in  the  modem  sense  is  seen 
for  example  in  the  acconnt  of  Azariah  (Uzziah),  the  mof^t  influential  king 
that  ever  reigned  over  Jndah.  Of  his  public  life  nothing  whatever  is  said 
(2  Kings  rv.  1-7),  so  that  we  get  our  knowledge  of  him  from  the  much- 
decried  Chronicles  and  i\\e  Asnyrian  inscriptions. 
2g 
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§  1359.  A  second  principal  element  in  this  work  is  a 
series -of  stories  interrupting  the  skeleton-like  record  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings.  These  recitals  have  mostly  to  do  with 
the  temple  and  its  worship  and  the  acts  of  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets.  They  are  not  written  in  the  compiler's  own 
manner,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  manner  of  his 
time.  On  all  grounds  we  may  assume  that  they  formed 
part  of  compositions  already  existing.  Thus  we  have  in 
Kings  abundant  evidence  of  the  continuance  in  both  king- 
doms of  that  narrative  and  biographical  writing  which 
characterized  the  early  monarchy  (§  914  ff.). 

§  1860.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  Kings  cannot 
be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty.^  That  additions  were 
made  during  the  Exile  is  clear,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  critics  now  is  that  the  work  had  two  Deuteronomic  re- 
dactors, the  former  doing  his  work  about  600  b,o.,  and  the 
other  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the  Exile.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  former  completed  his  task  with 
the  account  of  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  the  latter 
concluded  his  with  the  story  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxv.  27- 
80).  The  authorship  it  is  useless  to  conjecture.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  work  was  the  product  of  a  formal 
priesdy-propbetic  school,  and  that  this  was  not  (cf .  §  1068) 
the  school  of  Jeremiah.^ 

§  1361.  In  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy  a  revision  and  re- 
adjustment were  made  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  which  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  chs.  i.-iv.,  an  historical,  and 
v.-xi.,  a  hortatory  introduction ;  also  of  chs.  xxvii.,  xxix., 
XXX.;  chs.  xxxi.  to  xxxiv.  being  added  after  the  Exile 
(cf.  §  847).    Judges  was  made  virtually  as  we  have  it, 


1  Paaaagea  socli  as  2  Kings  viil.  22 ;  zvi.  6  C*'  onto  this  day  *'),  merely 
indicate  that  the  compiler  was  not  always  careful  about  his  method  of 
quoting  from  his  sources ;  for  **  this  day  ^*  la  there  clearly  not  his  day. 

*  Who  was  formerly  held  to  have  written  the  book !  Even  Driver 
{Intr,*  p.  199)  says  that  **  the  compiler  was  a  man  like-minded  with  Jere- 
miah.** There  was  as  much  mental  and  moral  kinship  between  them  as 
there  was  between  the  priest  Newman  and  the  prophet  Carlyle. 
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without  the  later  addition  of  chs.  xx.,  xxi.  Somethiog 
similar  may  be  said  of  Samuel,  whose  Deuteronomic  form 
is  reached  by  taking  away  the  Song  of  Hannah  and  oh. 
xxii.  of  the  second  book  (§  909),  these  being  of  later  date. 

§  1S62.  For  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  service  of  the 
future  Israel  (§  1856)  an  important  work  was  done  by 
the  composition  of  .the  so-called  ^^Law  of  Holiness"^ 
found  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  It  consists  mainly  of  ordinances 
relating  to  ceremonial  cleanness,  to  the  Sabbath,  the  great 
feasts,  and  the  temple  service.  Its  association  with  Deuter- 
onomy is  shown  in  its  hortatory  conclusion  and  its  insistence 
upon  a  single  central  sanctuary.  This  is  not  quite  so 
significant  of  its  date  as  is  its  more  striking  resemblance  to 
Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.  (§  1344).  Like  Ezekiel's  scheme,  it  goes 
beyond  Deuteronomy  by  its  minutiie  of  prescription,  being 
thus  intermediate  between  D  and  P  in  method  and  spirit. 
The  chief  interest  is  sacerdotal  and  ceremonial.  We  may 
assume  that  it  was  intended  as  a  law-book  for  the  new 
Jerusalem  of  Ezekiel,  and  written  by  a  pupil  of  that 
priest-prophet  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Exile. 

§  1868.  Prophecy  in  the  Exile  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed for  the  first  half  of  the  period.  Its  continuation 
belongs  to  the  closing  years  of  the.  Babylonian  monarchy, 
and  the  history  of  its  literary  treatment  is  in  large  part 
post-exilic.  But  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  difficult 
yet  pressing  question  of  exilic  Psalms.  On  the  question 
of  pre-exilic  Psalms  we  have  already  spoken  (§  606,  909). 
If  we  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  the  Psalms 
in  general  were  written  for  liturgical  purposes,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  most  original  and  vital  of  the  sacred 
songs  of  Israel  were,  like  the  choicest  hymns  of  every 
other  country  and  time,  the  offspring  of  an  intense  and 
deep  religious  life,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  no  period 
of  Israel's  history  was  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  such 

1  A  modem  name,  happily  suggested  by  Klostermann,  on  the  gronnd 
of  the  ruling  idea  of  the  work  as  given  in  Lev.  six.  2.  As  we  have  it,  it 
is  imbedded  in  the  work  of  P.    It  is  known  mystically  asR. 
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poems  of  the  heart  than  was  the  Exile.  Hence,  to  make 
aa  small  a  choice  as  possible,  it  may  be  conceded  on  in- 
ternal grounds  that  at  least  Ps.  xxii.,  li.,  Ixlx.,  Ixxi.,  Ixxxiv., 
cii.  belong  to  this  period  of  suffering  and  probation.  Others, 
such  as  Ps*  cxxvi.  cuid  cxxxvii.,  written  in  Palestine  after 
the  first  Return,  belong  virtually  to  the  same  period. 


I 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  CHALDiBAN  DOMTKIOIT 

§  1864.  The  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  was  long  and 
prosperous.  His  devotion  to  the  material  and  spiritual 
development  of  his  own  proper  country  kept  him  from 
the  ambition  and  the  curse  of  Assyrian  imperialism.  Our 
interest  in  him  as  a  ruler  is,  therefore,  an  interest  in  civili- 
zation and  patriotism.  His  influence  on  the  destiny  and 
character  of  Israel,  which  was  of  more  consequence  to 
the  world  than  all  his  other  achievements  combined,  was 
an  indirect  consequence  of  this  statesmanlike  policy.  Of 
his  wars  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  his  eighteenth 
year  (686  B.C.),  we  know  but  little,  for  reasons  already 
given  (§  1068,  note).  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  numerous.  Those  with  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  biblical  interest,  were  certainly 
the  most  important  of  them. 

§  1866.  The  war  ^vith  Egjrpt  consisted  of  a  series  of 
intermittent  campaigns.  Its  main  motive  was  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Egypt  to  again  seize  upon  Palestine  and 
Syria.  This  war  and  also  that  with  Tyre  have  a  biblical 
importance  in  connection  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  This  makes  regrettable  the  absence  of  full 
information  regarding  them.  The  general  situation,  how- 
ever, is  clear  enough.  The  twenty-sixth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
or  that  of  Sais  (§  1030),  as  we  have  seen,  had  great  com- 
mercial aims  and  enterprise,  and  sought  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  most  part  at  least, 
a  close  alliance  was  maintained  with  Tyrei  which  placed 

dS9 
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its  ships  at  the  disposal  of  Egypt.^  Tyre,  being  besides 
-an  ally  of  Judah  in  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah,  was  besieged 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  585,  just  after  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  sustained  a  blockade  by  land  of  thirteen  years,^ 
the  besieging  forces  with  all  the  ships  they  could  muster 
(cf.  §  681)  not  being  able  to  cut  off  supplies  by  water. 
Egypt  was  also  invaded  while  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries), 
the  ally  of  Zedekiah,  was  still  on  the  throne.  An  Egyp- 
tian inscription  mentions  that  the  Babylonian  army 
overran  Egypt  as  far  as  its  southerly  border  at  Syene 
( Assouan) .  Egypt,  therefore,  for  a  time  was  subject  or, 
at  least,  tributary  to  Babylonia.  The  next  ruler,  Amasis, 
a  general  under  Hophra,  was  made  king  by  the  native 
Egyptian  troops  in  an  uprising  against  the  Greek  and 
Carian  mercenaries  who  were  favoured  by  Hophra.*  At 
his  ascension  he  would  seem  to  have  thrown  off  the 
Babylonian  suzerainty,  for  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Neb- 
uchadrezzar, in  which  an  expedition  was  made  against 
Egypt  (§  1053,  note),  falls  in  567,  soon  after  the  Egyptian 
revolution.  This,  however,  was  near  the  close  of  the 
Gi'eat  King^s  reign,  and  there  is  no  evidence  from  any 
source  that  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  effected  anew. 
Perhaps  it  was  found  that  in  the  divided  and  weakened 
condition  of  that  country  there  was  little  danger  of 
another  invasion  of  Asia. 

§  1866.  The  biblical  prophecies  regarding  these  events 
are  lengthy  and  specific.  Jeremiah's  predictions,  given  in 
chs.  xlvi.  13  ff.,  were  uttered  in  view  of  the  impending 
retreat  of  Pharaoh  Necho*  from  Syria  and  Palestine  before 

1  Herodotus  (II,  161)  asserts  that  Hophra  marched  agamst  Sidon  and 
fought  a  naval  battle  with  Tyre.  This  must  have  taken  place  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  hostile  relations  were  only  temporary. 

3  Josephus  against  Apion,  i,  21. 

»  Herod.  II,  163,  169. 

*  Noteworthy  is  the  imitation  of  Isa.  xxx.  7,  gained  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  pointing  of  v.  17  :  Call  the  name  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
**  A  noiso,  that  lets  the  occasion  pass  "  —  in  English  phrase,  *•  a  blusterer 
that  misses  his  chance  ^*  (see  Oiesebrecht  on  the  passage). 
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the  army  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (cf.  §  1089).  Among  other 
calamities,  the  destiniction  of  Memphis  (v.  19)  and  the 
Cloture  of  Thebes  (v.  25  f.)  are  foretold.  Briefer,  but 
equally  explicit,  is  the  prediction  at  Tahpanhes  in  xliii. 
10  ff.  (cf.  §  1255).  Ezekiel  discourses  of  Egypt  and  its 
fate  in  four  chapters  (xxix.-xxxii.),  delivered  just  before 
and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  except  the  later  brief 
prophecy  (xxix.  17-21).  The  oracles  are  modelled  upon 
the  same  general  plan,  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  and  its 
king  being  set  forth  in  all,  but  with  a  variety  of  detail. 
Striking  figures  are  employed  and  elaborated:  the  croco- 
dile of  the  Nile  (xxix.  8  ff.;  xxxii.  2  ff.),  the  lofty,  cedar- 
like  Assyria  (xxxi.  2  ff.).  The  king  of  Babylon  is  the 
agent  of  destruction,  but  he  is  a  mere  passive  instrument 
in  Jehovah's  hands  (xxx.  10  ff.,  24  ff.).^  Very  singular  is 
the  later  prophecy  above  alluded  to,  wliich  was  delivered 
fifteen  years  after  the  latest  of  the  others  (cf.  xxix.  17 
with  xxxii.  17).  In  it  Egypt  is  promised  to  Nebuchadrez- 
zar as  a  recompense  for  his  failure  to  gain  anything  by  his 
campaign  against  Tyre.  Here  the  Great  King  is  described 
plainly  as  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  he  was  to  look 
for  his  wages.  It  is  the  image  of  a  mercenary  soldier, 
whose  pay  depends  upon  his  success. 

§  1867.  In  view  of  this  latest  oracle  another  series  of 
prophecies  is  more  remarkable  still.  These  are  directed 
against  Tyre  (chs.  xxvi.-xxviii.)  and  Sidon  (xxviii.  20- 
24).  The  first  discourse  was  given  toward  the  end  of  586, 
the  year  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (xxvi.  1,  2) ;  the  other 
two  are  not  dated,  but  belong  to  the  same  period.  In  ch. 
xxvi.  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  impending  siege 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  of  the  capture  of  the  sub- 
urbs, of  the  taking  of  the  metropolis  and  the  slaughter  of 
its  people,  its  utter  destruction  and  perpetual  desolation. 
In  ch.  xxvii.  Tyre  is  represented  as  a  splendid  merchant 

1  For  other  points  see  the  summary  in  Davidson^ s  Ezekiel  (**  Cambridge 
Bible**),  p.  210  ff.  Note  especially  the  concluding  dirge  (xxxii.  17-82), 
which  Davidson  calls  **  one  of  the  most  weird  passages  in  literature.*' 
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veseel  ladea  with  the  produce  of  all  lands,  and  at  last 
wrecked  amid  the  lamentations  of  all  the  merchants  and 
mariners  of  the  world.  In  ch.  xxviii.  a  lament  is  uttered 
over  the  fall  of  the  ruler  of  Tjrre,  in  spite  of  hij»  sagacity, 
skill,  wealth,  and  magnificence.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteen  years'  siege  ^  the  prophet  states  plainly  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  gained  nothing  by  his  operations.  This 
is  perhaps  the  plainest  instance  in  Scripture  of  the  condi- 
tional character  of  prophetic  prediction.^  The  prophet's 
secular  learning  was  not  displayed  in  vain  ;  for  ch.  xxvii. 
gives  us  the  fullest  description  of  Phoenician  vessels  and 
commerce  that  has  come  to  us  from  antiquity. 

§  1368.  In  562  the  greatest  kingly  career  that  Western 
Asia  had  known  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Nebuchadrez- 
zar. He  passed  away  full  of  years  and  honours,  leaving 
an  empire  which  to  all  outward  appearance  might  last  for 
centuries.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  went  the 
way  of  the  Assyrian.  The  tale,  brief  as  it  is,  is  well  worth 
the  telling.  The  motives  of  the  catastrophe  lie  without 
as  well  as  within  Babylonia  and  its  people.  External  as- 
saults from  the  rising  Aryan  power  might  in  any  case  have 
brought  it  about  eventually,  but  it  was  accelerated  by  its 
own  lack  of  inner  cohesiveness  and  by  misgovernment. 

§  1869.  The  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar  was  his  son 
Evil-Merodach  (^AmeUMarduk^  ^^the  man  or  servant  of  Me- 
rodach  ").  His  reign  lasted  but  two  years.  As  we  have  no 
inscription  from  him  as  yet,  we  learn  of  him  only  from  a 
brief  biblical  notice  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  and  from  a  sentence 
in  Josephus  which  says,  on  the  authority  of  Berossus,  that 
he  governed  lawlessly  and  wantonly.'    Thb  does  not  well 


1  The  siege  ended  in  572,  and  this  final  propheoy  was  given  in  570. 

*  Not  of  **  prophecy,"  as  is  usually  said.  *^  Conditional  prophecy  "  is 
an  unmeaning  phrase.  Observe,  by  the  way,  that  even  this  latest  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt,  of  whose  preparation  Ezekiel  was  aware  in  570,  did 
not  bring  great  snccess  to  Nebnchadrezzar  (§  1365). 

>  di/dfjMs  Kal  dvtXyQs  (Against  Apion,  i,  20).  Another  allusion  in  Ani. 
X,  11,  2,  merely  repeats  the  biblical  statement. 
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agree  with  the  magnanimous  deed  ascribed  to  him  in 
Kings.  The  liberation  and  honouring  of  Jehoiachin  was 
of  counse  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  actions.  Per^ 
haps,  as  has  been  suggested)^  he  was  not  very  deferential 
to  the  dominant  priestly  party,  to  whom  the  harsh  judg- 
ment is  to  be  traced.  At  any  rate  his  reign  was  very 
short,  and  had  a  tragic  end.  He  was  slain  in  a  revolt 
headed  by  his  sister's  husband  Neriglissar  (^Nergahia/Mimr^ 
^^  Nergal  protect  the  king ! "),  who  naturally  took  his  place 
upon  the  throne  (560-656). 

§  1370.  Neriglissar  vied  with  his  father-in-law^  in 
building  up  Babylon,  regulating  the  Euphrates,  repairixig 
the  palaces  and  especially  the  temples.  This,  in  fact*  is 
the  sum  of  what  is  known  of  his  reign.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, as  an  important  personage  in  several  contractrtablets 
of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  He  was  probably  the 
*^  Nergalshareser '*  of  Jer.  xxxix.  8,  13,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  entrusted  with  the  care  ot  the  captured  city 
of  Jerusalem  (§  1283,  note).^  If  this  is  so,  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Nebuchadrezzar  himself,  and  his  brief  reign 
of  four  years  may  have  been  terminated  by  old  age.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Labasi-Marduk,  the  ^'Labaro- 
soarchod"  of  Berossus-Josephus,  who  reigned,  however, 
but  nine  months  (556),  when*  he  was  slain  by  a  conspiracy 
of  nobles. 

§  1871.  One  of  the  participants  of  the  plot  yas  a  mag^ 
nate  named  Nabonidus  (iVoiw-na'trf,  "Nebo  is  exalted"), 
who  was  elected  king  and  reigned  till  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  (556-589).     From  him  we  have  several  important 

1  Winokler,  GBA.  p.  814. 

^  ThiB  relationship  seems  indubitable,  bat  strangely  enough  Nerigiiasar, 
in  the  longer  of  bis  two  known  inscriptions  (the  Cambridge  cylinder,  I R. 
67»  col.  i.  14),  caUs  his  father  Bfil-sum-iskun,  ''king  of  Babylon.**  This 
poczle  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture.  See  Tiele,  BAG.  p.  466  f .  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Nabopalassar  made  any  one  joint-king  with  him.  Yet 
this  is,  after  all,  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  especially  as  the  name  of 
Neriglissar  would  seem  to  indicate  royal  i)atemity. 

»  Cf.  Winokler,  GBA.  p.  3i»  (note  81). 
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personal  inscriptions ;  ^  and  very  many  business-tablets  of  his 
time  have  also  been  found.  He  is  famous  as  an  explorer 
of  ancient  ruins  and  their  buried  records,  and  also  as  a 
builder  and  renewer  of  temples.  His  chief  distinction, 
however,  is  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  temples 
of  the  gods  outside  of  the  district  of  Babylon^  than  he 
did  to  those  of  the  capital  itself.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  he-  preferred  not  to  reside  in  the  capital,  but  lived  in 
a  suburban  town  named  Tema.  The  command  of  the  army 
fell  to  his  son  Belshazzar  (^Bel-Sar-umr^  "  Bel,  protect  the 
king ! "),  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  who  played  his  part  well  to  the  end.  Early 
in  his  reign  trouble  came  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  was 
removed  by  outside  interference  (§  1888).  On  the  whole, 
his  empire  held  well  together  by  inertia. 

§  1872.  Was  his  policy  more  popular  with  his  people 
than  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  ?  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  for  a  time  at  least.  Certainly  centralization 
had  been  carried  too  far.  The  temples  being  the  centres 
of  business,  as  well  as  the  boast  of  the  several  cities  of 
the  country,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  capital  actually 
at  length  impoverished  the  provincial  towns  and  threatened 
them  with  ruin  (cf .  §  1286  flf.).  At  any  rate,  this  course  of 
conduct  which  the  present  king's  religiousness  led  him 
to  pursue  was  welcome  to  the  outside  cities.  But  the 
time  came  when  something  more  than  piety  and  indiscrimi- 
nate temple-building  was  demanded  of  the  ruler  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  people  of  the  capital  at  last  grew  indifferent 
to  a  king  of  antiquarian  tastes  and  subterranean  habits. 

1  Published  in  I R.  68  and  69,  and  in  V  R.  68-65.  All  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  his  reign  available  up  to  date,  11.S4  in  number,  are  given  in 
Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von  Nabonidus,  K^ig  von  Babylon  (1860).  Of 
the  transcriptions  and  translations  should  be  mentioned  Y  R.  64  by 
Latrille  (with  commentary)  in  ZK.  II,  and  ZA.  I,  and  all  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  I R.  and  V  R.  (with  the  addition  of  Br.  M.  85-4,  30.  2)  by  Feiser 
in  KB.  Ill,  li,  p.  80-120  (1890)..  For  his  annals,  or  the  **  chronicle  of 
Nabonidus  and  Cyrus,*'  see  note  to  §  1882. 

>  For  his  work  at  Sippar,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god,  see  §  87. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CYBUB  AND  THE  PBB8IAN8 

§  1373.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  time  when 
the  old  Semitic  regime  in  Western  Asia  gives  way 
to  the  Medo-Peman,  or  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  Aryan. 
Of  the  Medes  we  have  had  to  speak  repeatedly  as  a  chief 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Now  we  shall  have 
to  I'egard  them  and  their  Persian  congeners  as  partners  in 
a  still  greater  enterprise.  Both  of  them  were  offshoots  of 
the  Iranian  race.  The  Iranians  were  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  This  people,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  starting-place,  had  long  made 
northern  and  central  Europe  and  west  central  Asia  their 
home,  and  for  many  centuries  had  been  seeking  to  secure 
a  permanent  residence  in  more  southern  lands.  The 
Iranians  along  with  their  kindred,  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
people  of  Hindustan,  constitute  what  is  termed,  in  the 
strict  sense,  "Aryans."  They  were  also  closely  allied  to 
the  Scythians,  eastern  and  western,  and  the  Armenians. 
What  the  condition  of  the  Iranians  was  in  prehistorical 
ages  we  can  only  vaguely  guess.  In  historical  times  we 
know  simply  that  along  with  the  more  or  less  civilized 
members  of  the  race  settled  in  Iran  itself,  there  were  great 
numbers  of  kindred  nomads  ranging  along  the  northern 
steppes.  From  the  settled  tribes  and  clans  was  derived 
the  name  "  Iran  "  (Aiiana). 

§  1374.  The  country  is  a  mountain  plateau  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  breadth  stretching  from  the  Tigris 
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to  the  Indus  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  present 
frontiers  of  Russia  in  Asia.  It  is  divided  into  Western 
and  Eastern  Iran  by  the  Great  Salt  Desert.  The  whole 
was  about  conterminous  with  the  modern  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  southern  Turkestan.  The  principal  seat  of  the 
early  Iranian  civilization  was  Baktria  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Parapamisus  or  Hindu-kush.  This  also  seems  to 
have  been  the  distributing  centre  of  immigration,  which 
moved  in  two  main  streams.  One  passed  southward, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  as 
far  as  the  modern  Beluchistan.  Thence  its  advance  guard 
marched  westward  below  the  salt  desert  and  took  up  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  highlands,  which  was  to  become 
the  kernel  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Persis.  The  other  migrators  moved  west- 
waixl  and  made  their  home  to  the  south  and  southwest 
of  the  Caspian,  where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Median  empire.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  East  Iran 
was  settled  long  before  West  Iran,  which  was  not  occupied 
by  Aryans  till  the.  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.,  it  was 
the  latter  which  gave  the  Iranians  their  place  in  history. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Eastern  Iran  was  not  fertile  enough  to  form  large  centres 
of  population,  and  it  took  no  share  in  the  culture  of  India, 
where  the  other  great  bi*anch  of  the  Aryans  had  early 
developed  its  own  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  The 
art  of  writing  was  unknown  to  the  Iranians  till  thej' 
learned  it  from  their  western  neighbours,  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  owed  their  advance  in  civilization. 

§  1875.  The  ancient  people  of  Iran  were  a  vigorous 
race,  of  simple  temperate  habite,  and  in  their  new  home 
in  the  highlands  they  long  maintained  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  their  primitive  life  on  the  northern  plains.  The 
social  conditions  of  the  old  patriarchal  system  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  state  of  things  when  agriculture  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  community.  The  great  landholders 
formed  an  aristocracy  by  themselves,  to  whom  the  peas- 
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ants,  mechanics,  and  traders  were  alike  subordinated*  As 
larger  settlements  were  formed,  the  same  type  of  sooial 
and  civic  organization  was  continued  by  the  promotion  of 
the  more  influential  members  of  the  ruling  class.  But  no 
very  extensive  communities  were  developed  in  East  Iran ; 
and  when  in  West  Iran  the  Median  monarchy  arose,  it  was 
founded  in  emulation  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

§  1376.  What  chiefly  distinguished  the  Iranians  as  a 
people  and  gave  them  their  predominance  in  Asia  was 
their  religion.  The  Iranians  had  the  purest  form  of  faith 
and  worship  known  to  any  of  the  Indo-European  peoples. 
The  position  and  functions  assigned  to  the  chief  deity 
are  significant.  With  the  other  Indo*European  nations 
they  inherited  the  old  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  sky- 
god,  the  lord  of  the  shining  heavens,  invested  him  with  an 
active  personality,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  care  of  the' 
lower  world.  The  Aiyans  of  India  dethroned  him  from 
his  ancient  seat,  and  exalted  in  his  place  a  series  of  gro- 
tesque and  impalpable  abstractions ;  while  the  Qreeks  and 
Romans  and  other  Europeans  degraded  him  by  endowing 
him  with  the  baser  passions  of  the  men  whom  lie  governed. 
In  both  cases  the  moral  ideal  was  unrealized.  The  Iranian 
religion  conserved  the  old  simple  childlike  trust  in  the 
supreme  dispenser  of  blessing,  and  it  added  to  him  other 
ennobling  attributes.  The  god  of  light  became  here  the 
god  of  truth  and  purity,  the  lord  of  wisdom  {Ahuramasuiay 
"  Ormazd "),  the  spirit  of  holiness,  through  whom  the 
blessings  of  which  creation  is  full  are  conveyed  to  the 
creatures.  To  him  was  opposed  the  spirit  of  evil,  of 
impurity,  of  falsehood,  of  death  and  destruction  (^Angror 
manyu^  "  Ahriman  " ),  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  demons; 
who  continually  fight  against  the  good  and  righteous  spirit, 
and  fight  in  vain.  Fire,  the  perpetuator  of  light,  was 
primarily  reverenced  as  its  finest  symbol,  and  the  great 
purifying  element.  Thus  truth  and  falsehood,  order  and 
disorder,  life  and  death,  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
in  unchanging  antithesis;  and  all  men  were  incited  to 
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become  allies  of  the  powers  of  good  in  their  war  upon  the 
powers  of  evil.  To  every  man  life  must  be  an  unbroken 
campaign  against  malignant  foes  within  and  without,  who, 
even  though  perpetually  vanquished,  were  never  slain. 
This  conflict  must  be  real.  Eveiy  subject  of  Ahuramazda 
was  thus  called  to  a  holy  war  without  reprieve  or  discharge. 
Every  good  action  would  advance  the  kingdom  of  the  just, 
and  every  bad  deed  retard  the  final  overthrow  of  the  realm 
of  evil.  Nor  was  the  motive  confined  to  this  world  alone. 
After  life  was  ended,  the  spirit  (Fravaihi)  of  the  faithful 
warrior  was  transported  to  the  realm  of  Ahuramazda, 
where  he  continued  to  be  the  helper  of  his  descendants 
still  on  the  earth.  Hence  arose  the  highest  type  of  ancestoi^ 
woi-ship  known  to  men.  Where  deification  was  impossi- 
ble,  veneration,  pure  and  intense,  was  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  reason. 

§  1877.  Such  are  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Iranian 
religion.  In  spite  of  its  necessary  dualism,  it  was  thus 
a  noble  spiritual  and  ethical  system.  When  we  consider 
that  such  principles  as  these  were  cherished  by  the  rulers 
of  the  race  in  its  conflict  with  Semitism,  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  contrast  to  that  system  of  thought  and 
action  which  had  held  sway  so  long  over  the  peoples  of 
Western  Asia.  This  contrast  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  broad-minded  historians.  "  The  monarchy  of  Persia,'* 
observes  Ranke,  ^^  fulfils  a  lofty  mission.  It  has  other 
aims  in  view  than  conquest  and  plunder.  It  rises  far 
above  the  cruel  Assyrian  monarchy.  For  the  divinities 
of  Iran,  pure  and  shining  like  the  hosts  of  heaven,  demand 
neither  hecatombs  nor  licentious  rites.  They  are  not  to 
be  imitated  by  destroying  life,  but  by  increasing  and 
developing  it.  If  they  make  war,  it  is  not  from  motives 
of  ambition,  but  to  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil,  to 
assure  the  final  victory  of  the  god  of  life.  Asshur  and  the 
goddess  who  for  the  most  part  is  named  with  him  are 
warrior  deities.  Ahuramazda  is  a  god  of  righteousness 
and  truth.     Subjection  means,  with  the  Assyrians,  subju* 
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gation  by  violence;  with  the  Persians,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  supreme  will."  ^ 

§  1378,  Few  words  are  needed  to  tell  all  that  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  that  branch  of  the  race  which  has 
given  historical  importance  to  the  Iranians,  Exactly  when 
the  little  district  of  Persia  (§  1374)  was  settled  by  the 
peoples  who  gave  it  the  name  is  not  certain.  It  was  at 
all  events  some  time  after  the  rise  of  the  Medes  (§  828  f.). 
All  the  kings  of  old  Persia  trace  their  descent  from  Achse- 
menes  (^HakhdmanisK).  He  was  the  fourth  ancestor  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,*  and  may  possibly  have  been  the  founder 
of  Persis ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who 
maintained  a  permanent  settlement  in  that  district.  His 
son  Teispes  is  the  first  who  is  named  as  king,'  and  that  not 
king  of  Persis,  but  king  of  Anshan,  a  title  by  which  all  his 
succGiBsors  are  also  named  as  far  as  Cyrus  the  Great.  This 
Anshan  (also  written  Aman)  is  a  very  ancient  region  of 
southern  Elam,  which,  probably  about  696  B.C.  (§  1263), 
after  the  Assyrians  had  relaxed  their  hold  upon  that  coun- 
try, was  occupied  by  a  Persian  colony*  and  made  into  a 
kingdom,  after  the  pattern  of  the  northern  and  western  n^ 

I  Qaotdd  by  Preagensd,  The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity,  p.  138. 
'  For  convenience  the  ancestiy  of  the  two  earliest  lines  of  Peisian  kings 
may  be  appended.    The  names  are  given  in  the  forms  employed  by  the 

classical  writers. 

1.  AchsBmenes 

2.  Teispea 


8.  Cyms  I  3.  Ariaramnes 

4.  CambysesI  4.   Arsames 

5.  Cyrus  n  5.   Hystaspes 

6.  Cambyses  II  6.   Darius  I 

CI  Tiele,  BAG.  p.  469 ;  and  on  the  possible  ways  of  reconciling  the 
lists  of  Herodotus,  Darius,  and  Cyrus,  Winckler,  UA6.  p.  126  fF. ;  Rost, 
in  MVG.  (1897),  p.  208  f.  The  genealogy  of  Cyrus  is  given  in  his  CylUi- 
der  inscription  (VR.  85)  1.  20-22  ;  that  of  Darius  in  his  Behistun  inaorip* 
tion,  and  in  Herod.  VII,  11. 

•By  Cyrus,  VR.  35,21. 

«  Rost,  in  MVG.  (1897),  p.  205  f.,  points  out  the  importance  of  Susa,  the 
old  Elamitic  caphal,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Persian  empire. 
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tions.  But  the  oame  of  Persian  waa  always  borne  by  all 
the  race,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Persis  itaelf  re- 
mained the  chief  centre  of  population.  Anshan,  however, 
became  tributary  to  Media,  a9  this  empire  extended  itself, 
over  the  old  Assyrian  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris. 

§  1879.  Under  the  policy  of  mutual  tolerance  and 
friendship  pursued  by  the  Medes  aud  Chaldfeans,  the 
former  at  length  extended  their  dominion  westward  over 
all  the  uplands  as  far  as  the  river  Halys.  This  was  done 
in  the  lifetime  of  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
who  reigned  till  584  b.o.  The  Halys,  indeed,  was  fixed 
as  the  boundary  by  a  remarkable  international  agreement. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  early  kings  of  Lydia 
(§  773  ff.)  down  to  Alyattes  III  (617-560),  who  finally 
expelled  from  his  borders  the  Kimroeiian  laiders  that  had 
long  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  Alyattes  was 
the  real  founder  of  Lydian  greatness.  With  the  expulsion 
of  the  Kimmerians,  Phrygia  and  Bithynia  fell  under  his 
power.  Many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  submitted 
to  him.  In  liis  eastward  progress  he  met  the  advancing 
forces  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes;  and  for  several 
years  war  was  fiercely  waged  between  them.  On  May  28, 
585,  occurred  that  famous  battle  which  was  interrupted 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  said  to  have  been  foretold  by 
Thales  of  Miletus.  Nebuchadrezzar  of  Babylon  and  the 
king  of  Cilicia  offered  to  mediate,  since  it  was  to  their 
interest  that  the  balance  of  power  should  be  maintained. 
It  was  by  the  ensuing  treaty  that  the  boundary  was  settled. 

§  1380.  After  the  compromise,  Lydia  continued  to 
thrive  apace.  With  the  acquisition  of  Greek  colonies  on 
the  coast  it  gained  much  culture  and  greater  wealth. 
Through  ite  trade  with  east  and  west  it  became  a  great 
commeiK^ial  nation,  whose  monument  is  the  coinage  of 
money,  first  devised  in  Lydia.  In  660,  Alyattes  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  more  famous  son  Croesus,  under  whom  pros- 
perity was  more  than  maintained.  In  584,  Cyaxares  died : 
his  successor  was  Astyages.     Nebuchadrezzar  died  in  562. 
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The  sole  heir  of  the  empires  of  Croesus,  Astyages,  and 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  neither  a  Lydian,  nor  a  Median,  nor 
a  Babylonian,  but  Cyrus  the  Persian,  the  conqueror  of  Asia, 
the  liberator  of  the  Jews,  ^^  the  friend  and  the  anointed  ol 
Jehovah." 

§  1881.  The  fame  of  Cyrus  was  so  great  among  the 
Greeks  that  they  retailed  fictions  without  end  about  his 
birth,  his  life,  and  his  death.  His  influence  upon  the  world 
was  such  that  an  extensive  supernatural  machinery  was 
required  to  explain  the  catastrophes  which  he  wrought. 
I  shall  Imve  to  pass  over  the  entertaining  stories  which 
have  been  related  about  his  infancy  and  childhood.  They 
are  not  idle  tales,  because  they  had  a  serious  motive.  But 
they  are  not  history.  They  are  partly  traditions,  partly 
legends,  and  in  the  Greek  handling  at  least  very  largely 
myths.  Most  of  them  describe  him  as  having  been  of 
lowly  origin  but  accompanied  from  his  birth  by  dreams, 
portents,  and  marvellous  auspices  in  general,  till  his  great 
merits  attested  the  fitness  of  the  supernatural  omens. 

§  1882.  Cyrus  (JKwra«A)  was  born  about  690  B.C.,  one 
hundred  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He  was  a 
son  of  Cambyses  I,  and  the  second  of  the  name.  Of  his 
childhood  and  youth  we  really  know  nothing.  It  is  not 
possible  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Astyages  the  Mede, 
as  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  assert.  The  first  authentic 
notice  reveals  him  already  as  an  antagonist  of  Astyages, 
and  at  the  same  time  throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  time.  It  occurs  in  the  annals  or 
state  chronicle  of  Nabonidus,^  in  the  record  made,  as  it 

I  ■■■  I  ■!  !■  t». •• 

1  Col.  n,  1  fi.  The  entry  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the 
statement  kself,  is  broken  off,  but  the  next  entry  is  *'  year  seventh/^ 
This  document,  sometimes  called  the  "  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle,*'  has 
been  published  last  by  ().  E.  Hagen  in  his  treatise  **  Keilschtifturknnden 
zur  Oeschichte  des  Kdnigs  Cyrus,''  in  BA.  II,  p.  205-257.  It  was  first 
edited  by  Pinches  in  1880  (TSBA.  VII,  139-17«).  Winckler  also  ^vt>s  the 
original  text  in  UAG.  p.  154  f.  Pinches  and  Hagen  have  a  transcription, 
translation,  and  commentary ;  and  Schrader  in  KB.  Ill,  ii,  p.  128-136, 
gives  a  transcription  and  translation.  I  cite  It  as  Nab.  Annah, 
2d 
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seems,  for  the  sixth  year  (550),  and  runs  as  follows: 
^'  [Astyages  his  army]  assembled  and  marched  against 
Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan  to  take  [him  prisoner].  Astyages 
his  army  revolted  against  him,  seized  him  and  gave  [him] 
up  to  Cyrus.  Cyrus  (marched)  to  Agamtanu  (Ecbatana). 
Silver,  gold,  goods  and  chattels  of  all  soils  he  carried  as 
spoil  to  Anshan." 

§  1888.  Shortly  after  this  record  was  made  Nabonidus,  in 
a  famous  inscription  already  referred  to  (§  87),  gives  impor- 
tant additional  facts.  He  was  eager  to  rebuild  the  decayed 
temple  of  Sin  in  Charran.  He  relates  how  Merodach,  his 
chief  deity,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  neglected  Sin,  told 
him  in  a  vision  that  he  must  perform  this  pious  work.  He 
then  continues :  *^  Reverently  I  say  to  the  lord  of  the  gods 
Merodach :  ^  That  temple  which  thou  hast  commanded  me 
to  make,  the  Scythian  is  round  about  it,  and  his  forces  are 
mighty/  But  Merodach  says  to  me:  'The  Scythian  of 
whom  you  speak,  he,  his  lord,  and  the  kings  his  auxiliaries 
will  be  no  more.'  When  the  third  year  came  round,  they 
(the  gods)  set  Cyrus  his  petty  vassal  on  the  march.  With 
his  little  band  he  dispersed  the  wide-extended  Scythians. 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Scythians,  he  seized  and  carried 
away  prisoner  to  his  country."  ^  Nabonidus  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  when  Charran  had  thus  been  cleared  of  the  bar- 
barians he  proceeded  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

§  1884.  Our  first  remark  concerns  the  word  loosely  trans- 
lated "  Scythian."  As  a  collective,  it  means  literally  "  wide- 
spreading  hordes,"  and  is  a  general  term  for  the  nomads, 
such  as  Kimmerians  and  MannsBans  (§  758,  778  ff.),  and 
Scythians  (§  810  ff.),  who  since  the  days  of  Esarhaddon 
had  invaded  from  time  to  time  the  uplands  of  Western 
Asia,  and  here  and  there  had  broken  into  the  lowlands.' 
It  is  passing  strange  that  Astyages  the  Mede  should  be 

I  V  R.  64,  col.  I,  18-,S3. 

'  See  Delitzsch,  HWB.,  on  the  word  in  question,  Umman-manda  (which 
apparently  means  ^'  a  large  horde  '*),  and  Hagen  in  BA.  II,  281.  I  trans- 
late **  Scythian  ^'  so  as  to  give  the  nearest  name  of  a  distinct  people. 
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called  by  this  foreign  name.  The  explanation  must  be 
either  that  he  was  a  ^^ Scythian"  who  supefseded  the 
Median  Cyaxares>^  or  that  so  many  of  these  loving  people 
had  settled  in  Media,  that  they  had  g^ven  character  and 
name  to  the  people  and  country.  I  think  that  until  fuller 
light  is  given  we  should  decide  for  the  former  alternative. 
That  the^  nomads  under  a  strong  leader  were  able  to  ex- 
trude the  Medes  from  the  ruling  place  is  quite  credible.  So 
great  was  their  influence  that  through  them  the  Median 
policy  (§  1051)  was  changed,  and  before  552  they  occu- 
pied Mesopotamia.  The  association  of  Charran  with  the 
successes  of  Cyrus  gives  colour  to  this  hypothesis.  Evi- 
dently Nabonidus  was  given  a  free  hand  in  Mesopotamia 
after  the  northern  hordes  had  retired.  But  why  did 
they  retire  unless  the  victory  over  Astyages  was  a  blow 
at  the  "Scythian"  leadership?  For  the  submission  of 
Astyages,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  followed  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Median  dominion.  The  solution,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  that  these  turbulent  foreigners  were  too 
strong  for  the  legitimate  government,  and  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  Medes  by  Cyrus  involved  in  the  first  instance 
the  repression  and  perhaps  a  partial  expulsion  of  the 
northerners.  If  this  is  so,  the  motive  of  Cyrus  in  oppos- 
ing Astyages  was  not  merely  to  overthrow  the  Median 
suzerainty,  but  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  his  Iranian  kindred 
against  these  outlanders.  It  is  further  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  native  Median  party  was  discontented  with 
the  foreign  regime  ^  and  that  this  gave  encouragement  to 
Cyrus  to  throw  off  the  Median  yoke. 

§  1385.  How  finely  this  conclusion  harmonizes  with  the 
surprising  fact  reported  by  Herodotus*  and  signally  con- 

1  So  Winckler,  UAG.  p.  124  flf. 

*  Possibly  a  vague  reminiscence  of  this  state  of  things  glimmers  through 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (I,  107-124)  of  the  hostility  of  Harpagus, 
the  trusted  minister  of  Astyages,  towards  his  master,  which  finally  led 
him  to  invite  Cyrus  to  dethrone  that  monarch. 

«  I,  127  ;  cf .  126. 
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firmed  by  the  contemporary  Hcribes  of  Babylon,  that  when 
the  Medes  and  the  Persian  revoltei*s  met,  many  of  the 
former  went  over  to  tlie  banner  of  Cyrus  I  Only  dis- 
content with  the  home  government  can  account  for  an 
immense  army  making  terms  with  a  small  one.  And  only 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  feeling  can  account  for  the  revolt 
by  a  petty  underling  with  a  handful  of  followers  against 
the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  world.  Cyrus,  therefore, 
did  not  begin  his  matchless  career  either  as  a  foolhardy 
adventurer  or  as  a  wanton  aggressor.  The  story  goes  that 
Astyages  was  spared  and  well  treated  after  his  overthrow. 

§  1386.  Henceforth  the  world-empire  was  Medo-Persian. 
Its  moral  force  was  mainly  Persian,  but  its  population  was 
overwhelmingly  Median  or  of  former  Median  allegiance. 
Yet  for  purposes  of  administration  it  was  soon  made  an 
absolute  unit.  Of  the  '^  Scythians  '*  as  a  separate  force  we 
hear  nothing  thereafter.  The  adjutants  of  Cyrus  were 
drawn  from  all  portions  of  the  empire.  Mazares,  Har- 
pagus,  and  Gobryas,  his  chief  generals,  were  Medes. 
Hyroeades,  who  took  the  lead  in  mounting  the  citadel  of 
Sardis  (§  1888),  was  an  Elamite.  The  speedy  completion 
of  the  organization  is  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
Cyrus  visited  the  provinces  in  person,  conciliating  the 
local  chiefs  by  his  affability,  and  choosing  with  unerring 
instinct  the  most  capable  men  as  his  governors.  Thus  first 
in  the  world's  history  was  exemplified  on  a  large  scale  the 
principle  of  delegated  power  (cf.  §  56).  lie  seems  also 
to  have  established  an  efficient  intelligence  department. 

§  1887.  During  the  two  years  thus  occupied  the  career 
of  the  young  conqueror  and  statesman  was  being  anxiously 
watched  by  three  nations  —  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Lydia. 
Aggressive  action  was  first  taken  by  Lydia.  A  memoi-able 
campaign  was  undertaken  by  Croesus.  He  had  expectation 
of  help  from  Egypt,  and  a  definite  promise  from  Sparta  in 
Greece.  Seeking  an  omen  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he 
received  the  famous  answer,  "  By  crossing  the  Hal3r8  thou 
wilt  destroy  a  great  empire."     Thus  encouraged,  he  ad- 
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▼anoed  against  the  Medo^Persians  in  the  spring  of  547 
mthont  waiting  for  his  allies.  Cyrus,  when  informed  of 
the  movement  of  CitBsas,  gathered'  his  army,  crossed  the 
Tigris  below  Arbela,^  and  took  the  Mesopotamian  route 
to  Cappadocia  by  forced  marches*  Before  he  came  up 
with  the  troops  of  Crcesus  they  had  occupied  the  strong 
fortiiess  of  Pteria,^  in  the  north  of  Cappadocia,  and  laid 
waste  the  surrounding  country.  In  that  neighbourhood  a 
desperate  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  Croasus,  find- 
ing the  army  of  C3rrus  unexpectedly  strong,  retired  to  Sar- 
dis,  his  capital,  to  wait  for  his  allies,  thinking  that  Cjrrus 
would  not  follow  him,  in  view  of  the  difficult  terrain. 

§  1888.    In  this  CroBSUs  was  deceived.     In  less  than  two 
months  after  he  had  crossed  the  Tigris,^  Cyrus  marched 


^  Some  details  of  the  movementa  of  Cynui  possibly  form  part  of  the 
record  for  the  "ninth  year"  in  Nab.  AnnaU  (II,  15-18).  I  give  a  trans- 
lation of  the  somewhat  mutilated  passage.  "  (15)  In  the  month  Nlsan, 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  mastered  his  troops  (16)  and  made  a  forced  pas- 
sage over  the  river  Tigris  below  Arbela.  In  the  month  lyyar,  to  the  land 
.  .  .  (he  went).  (17)  Its  king  he  vanquished  and  seized  his  possessions, 
lie  made  his  garrisons  occupy  it,  and  (18)  thenceforth  his  garrisons  and 
a  (?)  were  kept  there."  As  to  the  translation  of  the  disputed  woi'd  i-rab 
(1.  16),  of.  Delitzsoh,  HWB.  at  3Mn  II,  and  observe  that  tlie  rapid  Tigris 
was  at  this  season  fast  rising.  Various  oonjeotures  have  been  made  as 
to  line  16.  Winckler  (UAG.  p.  131)  says  that  some  little  kingdom  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  meant.  ^  Hagen  (BA.  II,  240)  says 
that  "  the  country  in  question  lay  not  far  from  the  Tigris  below  Arbela." 
Conjecturing  from  traces  in  the  text  as  published  by  Ilagen  that  the  end 
of  the  line  might  have  been  tnSt  Lu-ud^i,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Phiches  his 
latest  opinion.  The  eminent  decipherer  replied  that  after  an  examination 
in  February,  1898,  he  then  thought  that  the  passage  might  easily  read 
mSt  Ln  and  a  part  of  u<2,  the  rest  of  the  line  being  worn  off. .  That  **  the 
land  of  Lydia**  is  meant  is  therefore  possible.  On  other  grounds  it 
had  already  been  concluded  that  Gyms  just  at  this  time  was  engaged 
with  Cnesus  (Meyer,  QA.  I,  §  602  f.).  Moreover,  Nabonldus  reported 
only  the  most  important  actions  of  Cyrus  before  his  attack  on  Babylonia. 
He  had  already  noted  the  conquest  of  Media  (f  1383),  and  he  would  natu- 
rally mention  the  fall  of  Lydia. 

«  Near  Pteria  is  the  modem  town  of  Boghaz-keui,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  great  fortress,  with  Hettite  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  rock. 

'  Assuming,  meanwhile,  that  Kab.  Annals,  II,  16  (see  note  alKrve),  ts  lx> 
be  referred  hither. 
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direct  upon  Sardis,  and  before  the  autumn  was  over,  the 
capital  and  the  kingdom  were  in  his  hands*  The  Lydian 
troops  having  been  defeated  before  the  city,  it  was  invested 
by  Cyrus,  and  in  fourteen  days  it  was  taken  by  a  stratagem 
similar  to* that  employed  in  the  capture  of  Quebec.  A 
story  is  told  ^  to  the  effect  that  Cyrus  had  prepared  to  bum 
Croesus  alive,  that  the  pyre  was  raised,  the  fire  kindled,  and 
then  extinguished  by  a  miraculous  shower.  The  cruelty 
of  the  tale  has  gained  credence  in  recent  times  from  no 
less  an  authority  than  Noldeke.^  But  Cyrus  was,  at  all 
events,  neither  superstitious  nor  whimsical,  and  the  credible 
tradition  '  that  Croasus  was  spared  and  honoured  by  him 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  underly- 
ing motive  of  the  story. 

§  1889.  Sardis  became  the  permanent  centre  of  Persian 
power  in  the  West.  But  of  greater  ultimate  consequence 
was  the  annexation  of  the  Greek  cities  and  colonies  de- 
pendent upon  Lydia,  for  thereby  came  about  the  Gi-seco- 
Persian  wars  that  shook  the  world.  Cyrus  himself  did 
not  remain  longer  than  was  necessary  to  direct  the  plans 
for  organizing  the  new  realm.  The  Median  Harpagus 
made  ^e  Greek  settlements  secure.  To  him  the  lonians, 
the  Carians,  and  finally  the  Lycians,  submitted.  The  king 
of  Cilicia  became  voluntarily  a  Persian  vassal,  and  the 
same   thing  is  related  Jot    the  princes  of  Paphlagonia.^ 

1  By  Herodotus  (I,  87),  whose  namtiTe,  as  that  of  a  resident  of  the 
coastland,  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  leading  historical  eyents,  but  not 
for  stories  in  which  religious  credulity  may  be  suspected. 

s  Art.  '« Persia  "  in  the  Encyl  Br.  (Vol.  XVIU,  p.  666)  by  Ndldeke  and 
Gutsohmid,  who  can  tind  no  better  term  to  describe  Cyrus  than  *'  a  sav- 
age conqueror."  Much  more  just  is  the  eulogium  of  the  greatest  of  Ori- 
ental historians  (Meyer,  GA.  I,  §  506).  Cf.  the  judgment  of  Duncker, 
History  of  AntiquUy  (tr.  by  Abbot),  VI,  128  ff.  The  attempted  crema- 
tion, Duncker  (VI,  42  f.),  followed  by  Meyer  (GA.  I,  §  603),  interprets  as 
self-immolation  on  the  part  of  Crcesus. 

'  In  which  Herodotus  from  Lydian,  and  Ctesias  from  Persian,  sources 
agree.  The  latter  says  that  Cyrus  allotted  to  Crcosus  a  manor  near  the 
Median  capital  Ecbatana. 

^  Cf .  the  summary  in  Meyer,  GA.  I,  §  608. 
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Cyrus  meanwhile  returned  to  the  Bast,  and  soon  all  of  east 
Iran  (§  1374)  was  attached  to  his  rule.  With  the  sub- 
jection of  Baktria  he  became  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Iranian  peoples.  Among  them  little  coercion  was  needed. 
Yet  their  organization  and  protection  from  border  tribes 
of  the  north  required  time,  patience,  and  skill.  To  these 
eastern  provinces,  the  proper  home  of  hfe  own  race,  Cyrus 
devoted  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life ;  though  his 
deeds  which  moved  the  civilized  world  were  performed 
in  other  regions* 


CHAPTER  V 

CYRUS  KING  OP  BABYLON 

§  1390.  The  empire  of  Cyrus  now  extended  from  the 
river  Indus  to  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  whole  of  the  settled 
part  of  it  having  fallen  to  him  in  three  years  (660-647). 
Still  more  marvellous  than  the  rapidity  of  acquisition  was 
the  manner  of  it.  By  the  happiest  fortune  he  had  been 
spared  the  need  of  fighting  many  battles,  and  had  never 
appeared  in  them  as  an  oppressor.  Even  the  subjection 
of  the  Greek  cities  was  a  part  of  the  reduction  of  Lydia. 
That  he  burned  no  captured  cities  and  villages  and  that 
he  sought  to  protect  their  inhabitants  instead  of  making 
slaves  of  them,^  was  also  something  new  and  welcome. 
It  seems  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  subject  peoples, 
for  we  hear  of  but  few  insurrections  during  his  lifetime. 
Thus  he  played  the  role  of  a  deliverer,  such  as  that  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  Hebrew  prophecy  of  his  time. 

§  1391.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  the  war  with  Baby- 
lon was  directly  occasioned.  According  to  the  most 
probable  data  it  was  not  undertaken  till  eight  yeara  after 
the  conquest  of  Lydia.  By  all  precedent,  it  ought  to 
have  begun  immediately,  since  Babylon  had  been  in  al- 
liance with  Croesus,  and  the  seizure  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Nabonidus,  except  a  few  fortified  cities,  could  have 
been  possible  at  any  time.     It  is  clear  that  the  generals 

^  We  have  no  authentic  details  except  with  regard  to  Babylon.  We 
have,  however,  results.  Besides,  what  he  did  in  Babylon  (§  1395)  he  nat- 
urally did  elsewhere. 

408 
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of  Cyrus  were  held  back,  during  these  years,  from  desceud- 
ing  upon  the  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  that  had  been 
the  spoil  of  invaders  from  time  immemorial. 

§  1392.  Of  the  internal  condition  of  Babylonia  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  reigu  of  Nabonidus,  we  gain  some 
hints  from  the  king's  own  records.^  In  his  ninth  year  (647) 
the  death  of  his  mother  is  recorded.  Belshazzar,  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  his  men  bewailed  her  three  days, 
and  an  official  mourning  was  also  proclaimed  in  Akkad,  or 
the  district  of  north  Babylonia.  In  the  same  year,  as  also 
in  the  seventh,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  the  entry  is  made: 
"  King  Nabonidus  was  in  Tema ;  the  king's  son,  the  mag- 
nates, and  the  army  were  in  Akkad.  The  king  did  not 
come  to  Babylon  for  Nisan.  Nebo  did  not  go  to  Babylon, 
the  New  Year's  feast  was  not  held."  The  significance  of 
these  statements  is  obvious  (cf.  §  1871  f.).  The  king  did 
not  show  any  interest  either  in  the  aSairs  of  the  capital 
or  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  Of  that  religion  which 
was  the  strength  and  pride  of  Babylon,  the  New  Year's 
feast  was  the  crown.  On  this  day  Nebo  was  brought  from 
his  temple  in  Borsippa  to  Babylon,  and  there  led  along  the 
streets  by  a  prescribed  route,  in  solemn  procession.  That 
Nabonidus  should  habitually  ignore  this  ceremony,  and 
thereby  occasion  its  discontinuance,  was  a  direct  affront  to 
the  state  religion,  and  an  act  of  folly  on  his  part  which 
foreboded  destruction.*  The  popularity  which  he  had  at 
first  gained  in  the  provincial  cities  (§  1872)  at  length 
changed  to  indifference ;  while  in  the  capital  a  feeling  of 
resentment  was  aroused  which  was  the  forerunner  of  re- 
bellion. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  priesthood 
of  Babylon  were  more  loyal  to  their  profession  and  their 

1  Nab.  Annals,  col.  II  and  III.  The  entries  for  only  it  few  years  have 
been  well  preserred.  For  the  eighth  year  (548)  no  record  was  made. 
The  eventful  seventeenth  (539)  is  recorded  with  great  minuteness,  the 
work  having  been  completed  after  the  king*8  deposition. 

>  The  records  themselves,  primarily  minuted  by  officials  of  Nabonidus, 
indicate  the  discontent.    For  the  grand  ceremony  see  RBA.  p.  678  f . 
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craft  than  to  any  existing  government  (cf.  §  660).  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  get  the  king  out  of  the  way,  and 
Belshazzar  was  a  man  of  character  who  would  make  a 
strong  ruler  in  his  place.  Deeper  designs,  however,  were 
cherished  by  these  leaders  in  Babylon  and  Borsippa.  The 
existing  regime  must  be  subverted,  and  who  so  worthy  a 
successor  as  the  tolerant  and  genial  Cyrus?  Of  such  a 
feeling  Cyrus  was  perhaps  made  aware- 

§  1898.  On  this  subject  we  may  hear  th^  scribes  of  Cyrus 
himself.  In  an  inscription  written^  after  his  occupation 
of  Babylon,  they  say  of  Nabonidiis  that  he  neglected  the 
sacrifices  of  the  gods,  did  despite  to  Mei*odach  himself, 
and  oppressed  his  subjects,  so  that  the  gods  abandoned 
their  seats  in  anger.  They  then  continue:  "Merodach 
took  compassion  on  the  people  of  Shumer  and  Akkad, 
who  had  become  like  unto  dead  men.  In  all  the  nations 
he  looked  over  his  friends,  seeking  a  righteous  prince 
after  his  own  heart,  to  take  by  his  hand.  ^  Cyrus,  king 
of  Anshan,'  he  called  his  name,  nominating  him  to  uni- 
versal sovereignty.  The  land  of  Gutium,  the  whole  of  the 
wide-spreading  hordes,  he  subdued  to  his  feet.  The  people 
of  mankind,  whom  he  gave  into  his  hands,  he  cared  for 
in  justice  and  equity.  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  the 
protector  of  his  people,  beheld  with  joy  his  generous 
deeds  and  his  righteous  heart,  and  bade  him   take   the 

^  Upon  a  cylinder  now  in  the  British  Museum  which  was  published 
in  1880,  in  JRAS.,  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  by  Pinches  in  V  R.  36. 
It  has  also  been  given  in  Abel  and  Winckler's  Keilschrifttexte  (1890), 
and  finally  in  the  most  exact  form  by  Hagen  in  BA.  II  (1894)  as 
an  appendix  to  his  treatise,  **Cynis-Texte/*  Translations  and  tran- 
scriptions are  given  by  Hagen  and  also  in  KB.  Ill,  ii  (1890),  p.  120-127 
by  Schrader.  Cf.  Delitzsch  in  BA.  II,  248  ff.  and  the  art  *'  Cyrus"  by 
King  in  EB. ,  §  69.  I  cite  it  for  convenience  as  V  R.  36.  A  brief  inscription 
found  in  1860  by  Loftus  at  Warka  (Erech)  is  published  by  Hagen,  BA. 
II,  267.  It  runs:  ^^ Cyrus,  rebuilder  of  Esagila  and  Ezlda,  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  the  mighty  king,  I  am/*  Very  many  contract  tablets  have  been 
found  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Those  in  the  British  Museum  are  published 
by  Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von  Cyrut  (1890).  For  others  see  Peiser, 
Keilschri/tliche  Aktenstilcke  (1889)  and  Bflbyl.  VortrOge  (1800). 
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road  to  Babylon,  going  by  his  side  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion.**^ 

§  1894.  Turning  now  to  the  annals  of  Nabonidus,  we 
seei  that  in  589,  the  year  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  upon  Baby- 
lon, a  great  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  roi  fainS- 
ant.  Nebo  came  from  Borsippa  to  Babylon  (§  1392).  Bel 
went  out  to  join  him  in  procession.  The  New  Year's  feast 
was  celebrated  "as  was  proper."  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Whereas  formerly  Merodaoh  and  Nebo  had  been  slighted, 
and  the  provincial  deities  honoured  with  rebuilt  and  re- 
dedicated  shrines,  now  the  images  of  those  favoured  gods 
were  dragged  from  their  seats  to  Babylon,  and  implored 
to  protect  the  threatened  capital. 

§  1895.  But  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  and  their  pro- 
pitiation were  a  vain  reliance  (cf.  Isa.  xlvi.  1  ff.).  Hear 
the  next  statement  of  the  chronicle:^  "In  the  month 
Tammuz  (July),  when  Cyrus  gave  battle  to  the  troops  of 
Akkad  in  Opis  by  the  stream  Zalzallat,^  he  overcame  the 
men  of  Akkad.  Wherever  they  gathered  he  vanquished 
them.  On  the  14th  day  Sippar  was  taken  without  a  battle. 
Nabonidus  took  to  flight.  On  the  16th  day  Gobryas 
(  Ugbaru)^  the  prefect  of  Gutium,  and  the  troops  of  Cy- 
ras, without  a  battle,  entered  Babylon.  Nabonidus,  while 
looking  behind  him,*  was  taken  prisoner.  Till  the  end  of 
the  month  the  shields  of  Gutium  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Esagila;  no  one's  weapon  came  into  Esagila  or  into  the 
sanctuaries ;  nor  was  any  ensign  advanced.  In  Marchesvan, 
on  the  third  day,  Cyrus  entered  Babylon."  A  few  words 
from  Cyrus  himself  describe  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 

1  VR.  35,  7-15.    For  parallels  with  Isaiah  II  see  §  1411  and  note. 
«  Nab.  AnnaU,  1.  12-18. 

•  Hagen  understandfi  u  (**and*')  before  the  word  for  "stream,"  and 
thinks  of  two  localities  and  two  distinct  engagements  (BA.  II,  222  f., 
243  f.).  He  is  probably  in  error.  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  Upe  to  the 
mere  city  of  Opis.  The  district  of  Opis  is  meant ;  notice  the  deteimina- 
tive  ki  "  place,"  not  al  "  city."  A  single  locality  only  is  therefore  to  be 
aasomed.     Hagen  is  right  in  thinking  that  Zalzallat  is  a  canal. 

*  Compared  by  Hagen  with  Gen.  xiz.  17,  26. 
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paign :  "  His  wide-epreading  host,  whose  numbers  like 
the  waters  of  a  river  were  not  known,  girt  with  their 
weapons,  march  by  his  side.  Without  conflict  or  battle 
he  (Merodach)  made  him  enter  Babylon,  his  city.  Baby- 
lon he  spared  from  harsh  treatment.  Nabonidus,  the  king, 
who  did  not  fear  him,  he  delivered  into  his  hand.  The 
people  of  Babylon,  all  of  them,  and  the  whole  of  Shumer 
and  Akkad,  magnates  and  magistrates,  bent  low  before 
him,  and  kissed  his  feet.  They  rejoiced  in  his  sovereignty ; 
their  faces  beamed  delight.  The  Lord,  who  through  his 
might  gives  life  to  the  dead,  who  spares  all  fi'om  destruc- 
tion and  (?),  they  blessed  with  rejoicing ;  they  honoured  his 
name."  ^ 

§  1896.  A  few  words  of  comment  will  make  the  whole 
situation  clear.  This  campaign  of  Cyrus  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history.  As  was  its  wont,  his  army  marched 
suddenly,  swiftly,  and  in  perfect  discipline.  There  was 
thus  the  less  opposition,  the  less  fighting,  the  less  destruc- 
tion of  life,  and  the  greater  chance  of  an  early  peace  and 
conciliation.  Every  movement  was  carefully  planned 
beforehand.  The  force  was  mobilized  in  Gutium,  which 
had  become  thoroughly  Persian.  Thence  it  moved  south- 
westward  till  it  reached  the  Tigris  near  Opis,  or  the  north- 
east border  of  the  Babylonia  of  that  day.  There  the  troops 
of  Belshazzar,  mainly  drawn  from  Akkad  —  for  the  people 
of  Shumer  (§  110),  that  is,  the  country  around  the  capital, 
had  no  mind  to  resist — ventured  to  oppose  the  invaders  at  a 
point  where  a  canal  leaves  the  Tigris.  They  were  defeated 
and  scattered.  This  was  the  only  battle  of  the  campaign. 
Sippar,  about  forty-five  miles  southwestward,  was  entered 
without  opposition.  The  capital  was  over  fifty  miles  distant. 
In  two  days^  it  also  surrendei'ed  without  a  blow  being  struck. 
Belshazzar  was  probably  captured  at  the  battle  of  Opis. 
Nabonidus,  who  had  roused  himself  and  gone  northward 


1 V  R.  35. 16-10. 

*  An  instance  of  the  mobility  of  the  armies  of  Cyraa.    Tlie  campalgii 
aeema  to  have  lasted  less  than  a  week. 
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to  be  with  or  near  the  axmy  of  defence,  fled  to  Babylon  at 
the  surrender  of  Sippar ;  but  while  hesitating  about  further 
flight  was  captured,  presumably  in  his  own  palace  grounds.^ 
The  fortifications  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (§  1068),  which  oould 
have  held  out  long  against  any  army  of  the  time,  wera  as 
if  they  had  not  been.  The  mighty  gates  were  thiown 
open  and .  a  welcome  given  to  the  army  of  Gyrus*  The 
army  had  been  in  part,  at  least,  loyal  to  the  king ;  but  after 
its  defeat,  a  popular  uprising  confirmed  the  wiser  choice  of 
the  priesthood  (§  1892), 

§  1397.  It  is  not  certain  that  Cyrus  was  with  the  army 
at  any  time  during  the  actual  campaign.  But  his  ruling 
purpose  was  shown  at  its  close  as  well  as  through  its  course. 
At  once  his  policy  was  announced.  ^^  Peace  was  secured  for 
the  city.  Cyrus  proclaimed  peace  to  all  Babylonia.^'^  But 
he  himself  did  not  appear  in  Babylon  till  three  months 
and  a  haljf  after  the  surrender.  Meanwhile  things  took 
iheir  course  in  the  city  as  before.  Neither  sacred  nor 
secular  business  was  interrupted.  The  general  Gobryaa 
was  entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  royal  prefects.^ 
How  much  further  the  civil  administration  was  changed 
we  are  not  infoi*med.  Babylonia,  however,  was  not 
treated  as  a  province.  Cyrus  was  ideally  an  emperor  with 
at  least  two  distinct  kingdoms,  and  he  ruled  Babylonia 
immediately  as  its  king.  The  contract  tablets,  while 
indicating  this  principal  fact,  give  no  hint  of  the  rule  of 
petty  Persian  officials  during  his  reign.  There  was,  of 
necessity,  a  court.    Cyrus  himself  sometimes  resided  here^ 

1  So  for  as  made  out  the  contemporary  docaments  throw  no  f urtber 
light  upon  the  final  fate  of  NaboniduB  and  his  son.  According  to  Beroa- 
8US,  Cyrus  granted  a  handsome  residence  in  Carmania  to  Nabonidus  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  A  slightly  mutilated  passage  in  Nab.  Annals  (1.  22  f.) 
KppB&rs  to  lay  that  **  the  son  of  the  king  died.**  This,  however^  is  not 
quite  certain.  If  Belshaszar's  death  is  really  there  recorded,  it  took  place 
during  the  same  year.  The  Belshazzar,  son  of  NebuehadreEzar,  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  is  doubtless  the  son  of  Nabonidus  of  the  cuneiform  texta 
But  the  story  of  ch.  v.  finds  fio  oonflmation  in  the  records  of  the  time. 

s  Nab.  Annals,  III,  19  f.  >  Nab.  AMnals^  lU,  90. 
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and  sometimes  in  Ecbatana,  when  his  movements  per- 
mitted him  to  live  quietly  anywhere.^  He  made  Baby- 
lon at  once  a  permanent  seat  of  empire  by  having 
Cambyses,  his  son,  consecrated  as  his  heir  by  the  priests 
of  Merodach.^ 

§  1398.  We  know  more  about  the  religious  than  the 
political  life  of  Babylon  after  the  surrender.  Cyrus 
ordained  not  merely  that  the  native  religion  should  be 
tolerated  and  respected,  but  that  it  should  be  encouraged 
by  his  officers.  It  was,  in  fact,  formally  made  the  state 
religion  of  the  kingdom.  He  himself  appears  as  a  wor- 
shipper, not  merely  of  Merodach,  but  of  the  gods  of  Baby- 
lonia generally.  He  was  indignant  at  the  sacrilege 
committed  by  Nabonidus  in  dragging  them  from  their 
seats  and  deporting  them  to  the  capital,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  restored  to  their  proper  shrines.^  The  propitiation 
of  the  gods  of  Babylonia  and  his  acknowledgment  of  their 
sovereignty  he  thus  made  his  prime  duty  and  privilege  as 
king  of  the  country  (cf.  §  1416). 

§  1399.  Finally,  we  note  his  treatment  of  foreign  slaves 
and  exiles,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Babylonia.  His 
proclamation  giving  permission  to  the  Hebrews  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  their  God  we  learn  of  from  the  book  of 
Ezra  (ch.  i.).  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  this  boon  was 
not  conferred  upon  them  alone.  He  himself  tells  us  of 
cities  as  far  as  the  border  of  Gutium  whose  gods  and  peo- 
ple alike  had  been  deported  to  Babylon.  Now  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  restored :  "  The  gods  who  inhabit 
them  I  restored  to  their  seats,  and  made  for  them  a  dwell- 
ing-place there  forever.  All  of  their  people  I  gathered  and 
restored  to  their  homes  "  *  (cf .  §  1415). 


1  Traditions  aeem  to  agree  that  CyruA  was  busily  oocopied  in  the  east- 
em  proyinces  towards  the  close  of  his  liie.  Bat  even  the  place  and  man* 
ner  of  his  death  cannot  be  confidently  stated. 

>  Cf.  y  R.  86,  27.  36,  and  Nab.  Annals,  UI,  84  fE. 

«  y  R.  36,  6.  82  f .    Cf .  Nab.  Anfiala,  HI,  21 1 

*VR.  86,8X1 


CHAPTER  VI 

BBOPHBTIC   IDEAL& 

§  1400.  In  a  very  real  sense  Israel  in  Babylonia  began 
anew  its  spiritual  life.  There  in  servitude  it  was  taught 
elementary  lessons  which  it  could  never  have  learned  in 
freedom.  Its  prison-house  was  from  the  very  beginning 
its  nursery,  and  was  soon  made  its  school.  There  its 
teachers,  too,  were  trained;  there  they  were  broadened, 
deepened,  and  lifted  above  themselves,  their  people,  their 
times,  and  the  world  itself.  The  moral  influences  of 
the  Exile  (§  1818  ff.)  had  been  acting  long  before  the 
imagination  of  even  the  seers  was  fully  awakened.  It 
was  the  death  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the  succeeding  com- 
motions which  stirred  the  smouldering  prophetic  fire ;  and 
then  it  flamed  forth  brighter  than  ever.  New  thoughts 
were  given  forth  in  the  noblest  forms  of  poetic  oratory: 
new  conceptions  of  Jehovah,  of  his  might  and  providence 
and  purpose,  of  the  destiny  of  Israel  and  the  world. 

§  1401.  The  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  had  been  so  long 
and  imperious  that  the  Hebrew  exiles  thought  of  deliver- 
ance as  an  event  in  the  indefinite  future.  But  when  he  died, 
there  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  East,  unrest  and 
anxiety  everywhere.  Evidences  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  Chaldsdism  soon  appeared  and  multiplied.  The  ensuing 
conspiradies  and  I'evolutions  (§  1869  f .)  could  not  but  con-- 
firm  distrust,  and  the  character  and  habits  of  Nabonidus 
(§  1871  f.)  added  thereto.  It  wss  probably  early  in  his 
reign  that  Isa.  xiii.-xiv.  28  was  written  and  circulated 
privately  among  the  exiles.  It  has  for  its  theme  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes,  and  was  apparently 
suggested  by  the  aggressive  spirit  manifested  by  that  people 

416 
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when  under  "Scythian"  control  (§  1S84).  We  know 
from  Nabonidus  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Babylonia 
was  harassed  by  subjects  of  Astyages  (§  1382  f.),  and  that 
it  was  not  till  Cyrus  intervened  that  relief  was  given.  The 
popular  dread  of  them  was  reflected  in  that  felt  by  Naboni- 
dus himself.  That  this  and  no  hiter  date  is  that  of  the  proph- 
ecy is  probable  (1)  because  the  Medes^  and  not  the  Persians 
are  referred  to  as  the  enemies  of  Babylon,  and  (2)  because 
the  mode  of  warfare  ascribed  to  the  aggressors  (xiii.  15  ff.) 
was  not  that  of  the  armies  of  Cyrus,  but  rather  that  which 
would  be  naturally  expected  from  Scythian  hordes ;  (Zy  be- 
cause the  invaders  are  said  (xiii.  5)  to  "  come  from  a  far 
country,  from  the  remotest  horizon,"  an  expression  inap- 
plicable to  the  Medo-Persian  forces  (see  §  1896). 

§  1402.  The  predictive  portions  of  this  majestic  dis- 
course show  strong  assurance  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
Babylon  (xiii.  19-22)  and  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  to 
its  own  land  (xiv.  1,  2,  22,  23).  But  more  significant  is 
the  characterization  of  the  Babylonian  world-power,  which 
is  given  with  such  lyrical  splendour  in  the  ode  inserted  in 
the  prophecy  proper.  It  was  not  merely  the  Chaldaean  regime 
of  the  time  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Wlien,  in  the 
most  dramatic  passage  of  the  Old  Testament^  he  pictures 
the  oppressor  of  the  nations  quelled  at  last  by  death,  and 
his  former  vassals  in  all  the  pacified  earth  rejoicing  in  their 
deliverance,  and  all  the  dead  tyrants  starting  up  with 
incredulous  surprise  as  the  king  of  kings  comes  to  join  his 
peers  in  Sheol,  he  is  thinking  of  the  historic  tyranny  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  meeting  its  long-delayed,  divinely 
predestined  doom :  ^^  How  is  the  oppressor  ceased,  the  rag- 
ing stilled  I  Jehovah  hath  broken  the  rod  of  the  wicked, 
the  sceptre  of  the  rulers,  that  smote  the  peoples  in  fury 

1  No  contemporary  writer,  as  far  as  we  know,  refers  to  the  PerBians  as 
Medes.  In  Isa.  xxi.  2  the  M edes  are  mentioned,  but  as  forming  part  of 
the  forces  of  Cyrus  (see  §  1404).  It  is  inconceivable  that  both  the  tower- 
ing personality  of  Cyrus  and  the  race  to  which  he  belonged  conld  be 
omitted  in  a  prophecy  of  deliverance  vrritten  after  547  b.c. 
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with  unceasing  blows,  that  played  the  tyraat  over  the 
nations,  treading  them  down  without  restraint.  The 
whole  earth  is  now  at  rest  and  quiet ;  it  breaks  forth  into 
singing.  .  .  .  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  lihe  shades 
and  the  sounding  of  thy  viols.  .  .  .  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Daynitar,  son  of  the  morning !  How  ai*t 
thou  hewn  down  to  the  ground,  who  didst  lay  low  the 
nations !  And  thou  saidst  in  thy  heart,  ^  I  will  ascend  into 
heaven ;  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ;  I 
will  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  assembly  in  the  recesses  of 
the  north.i  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ; 
I  shall  be  like  the  Most  High.'  .  .  .  They  that  see  thee 
shall  look  narrowly  at  thee,  and  stare  at  thee:  ^Is  tiiis  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  king- 
doms, that  made  the  world  a  desert  and  overthrew  tho 
cities  thereof,  that  let  not  loose  his  prisoners  to  their 
homes?''*  (xiv.  4  ff.). 

§  1408.  Of  an  entirely  different  literary  type  is  a  long 
discourse  (Jer.  1.  l<**li.  58),  indicating  clearly  the  same 
historical  situation.  Apparently  on  account  of  some 
resemblance  in  style,  it  has  been  annexed  to  the  genuine- 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Here  again  the  Medes  are  named 
as  more  specifically  '^the  kings  of  the  Medes"  (li.  11,  28; 
cf.  1.  41),  A  phrase  which  points  to  the  semi-independent 
nomad  chiefs  of  the  later  Median  times.  More  definitely 
still  the  aggressors  are  said  to  be  coming  ftx)m  the  north 
country,^  and  to  be  a  gathering  of  great  nations  (1.  9,  41), 
for  instance,  ^^  the  kingdoms  of  Aramt,  of  Van,  and  of  Ash- 
kenaz"^  (li.  27),  such  as  belonged  to  the  half-organizeil 

■ —    ■■       ■         P«Hi  » f   •  •  •    '  i«i.i^«i- ■■  I        |ini« 

1  That  iSf  in  the  north  pole  of  the  heavenBf  the  seat  &f  the  chief  of  the 
gods,  Ann  (Jensen,  Kotmologie^  p.  22  f.).  Cf.  Ezw  L  4,  also  written  in 
Babylonia,  bnt  not  Pb.  xlviii.  3. 

3  Contrast  Cyras  and  the  Persians,  who  are  said  to  come  from  **  the 
east''  (Isa.  xli.  2;xlvi.  11). 

•For  Van  (Mannai  EV.  «*Nnnni")  see  §  768,  where  its  association 
with  the  Medes  is  pointed  oat.  Ashkenaz  is  the  Aahgux  of  11  R.  46,  col. 
II,  29  (Esarhaddon).  See  DelitBBoh  in  Baer's  text  of  Daniel,  p.  IX,  and 
KAT.2  p.  610. 

2b 
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empire  of  Media  before  the  day  of  Cyrus.  The  general 
tone  of  the  prophecy  is  bitter  and  vengeful  like  Isa.  xiii., 
and  thus  differa  from  the  impartial  temper  of  Isa. 
xl.~lv.,  and  the  more  genial  Persian  era.  Nebuchad- 
rezzar himself  (Jeremiah's  ^^ servant  of  Jehovah")  is  here 
represented  as  a  lion  that  crunched  the  bones  of  the 
hunted  sheep,  Israel,  after  another  lion,  Assyria,  had 
devoured  his  flesh  (1.  17).  Hence  vengeance  is  to  be 
taken  upon  "the  king  of  Babylon"  (1.  18).  That  the 
author  wrote  in  Babylonia  is  shown  by  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country.^ 

§  1404.  Another  prophecy  (Isa.  xxi.  1-10)  intervenes 
between  the  Median  period  and  the  fulness  of  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  The  standpoint  of  the  author  clearly  appears  in 
V.  2 :  "  Go  up,  Elam  1  lay  siege,  Media ! "  Here  "  Elam  " 
is  used  by  synecdoche  for  Anshan  (§  1378),  before  the 
title  "  king  of  Persia  "  had  been  assumed  by  Cyrus.*  The 
discourse  is  intensely  dramatic.  The  prophet  sees  in  vision 
the  siege  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians  and  Medes  (vs.  1,  2). 
The  approaching  catastrophe  stuns  him.  with  its  magnitude 
(vs.  8,  4).  The  anxiety  as  to  the  result  is  pictured  in  the 
successive  reports  of  a  watchman,  who  finally  answers: 
"  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  "  (vs.  5-9).  The  issue  is  then 
declared  to  the  prophet's  interested  people.  One  cannot 
but  feel  that  as  the  fall  of  Babylon  approaches,  the  word 
of  prophecy,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  uttered,  becomes 
more  sober  and  dignified.^ 


1  ThoB  he  not  only  refers  to  Pekod  (§  836),  but  to  the  ''  salt  sea  land  *' 
Marratim  (1.  21),  that  portion  of  Babylonia  washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Par.  p.  182.  Remarkable  are  the  cases  of  the  so-called  Athbash,  in 
which  the  Inst  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  put  for  the  first,  the  seoond-laafl 
for  the  second,  and  so  on.  Thus  in  11. 1  ^cp  3>  is  put  for  a^-^s^^  ^*  Chaldea,'* 
and  in  li.  41  t^»:»  is  put  for  'raa  **  Babylon '^  as  in  xxv.  26.  The  use  of 
cryptic  writing  was  learned  from  the  practice  of  the  Babylonian  schools. 

a  That  is,  547  b.c.  ;  see  Nab.  Annals,  II,  16  (§  1387,  note). 

*  Isa.  zxxiv.  should  be  mentioned  here,  though  its  subject  is  not  Baby- 
lonia, but  Edom.  It  is  very  rancorous  in  tone,  a  feature  which  is  no  good 
indication  of  the  time  of  composition,  since  the  enmity  between  Judah 
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§  1405.  The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  the  prevailing 
theme  in  the  compositions  which  have  just  been  considered. 
But  in  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  the  Exile  this  event 
is  less  prominent  and  is  overshadowed  by  its  consequences 
with  the  new  perspective  of  divine  revelation  which  it 
opened. up.  The  author,  whose  writings  for  this  period 
include  at  least  Isa.  xl.-lv.,  composed  these  discourses 
shortly  before  589  B.C.  To  him  the  consummation  is 
close  at  hand.  It  is  so  near  and  sure  that  he  sees 
through  and  beyond  it.  It  is  to  him  no  longer  an  object, 
but  a  medium  of  vision.  Such  indeed  are  all  the  events  of 
his  fateful  time  that  touched  the  fortunes  of  his  people.  He 
is  thus  above  all  else  a  seer,  the  seer  of  a  new  and  larger 
Israel.  But  he  is  more  than  this,  he  is  the  crown  and  flower 
of  Hebrew  prophecy.  His  supremacy  was  due  in  part  to 
what  he  was  in  himself,  and  in  part  to  his  age  and  environ- 
ment. He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  prophetic 
opportunity.  He  had  the  wider  vision,  not  merely  because 
he  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  also 
because  he  had  seen  more  of  God's  world  than  they.  Intel- 
lectually he  is  a  product  of  two  kindred  but  divergent 
civilizations.  A  pupil  of  the  school  that  cherished  the 
past  of  their  country  as  only  exiles  can,  he  throws  himself 
into  line  with  the  great  motives  of  Israel's  divinely 
ordained  career  (ch.  xliii.  3  ff. ;  xlix.  5  ff.).  But  he  can 
also  follow  the  great  world-forces,  and  sees  as  no  native 
Palestinian  could,  how  these  apparently  diverging  ten- 
dencies meet  at  last  in  the  harmony  of  universal  subjec- 
tion to  Jehovah's  reign.  To  use  an  astronomical  figure, 
his  visions  were  truer  because  their  parallax  was  less,  since 
they  were  made  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Thus  Baby- 
lonia prepared  him  to  become  the  herald  of  a  universal 


and  Edom  was  ineradicable  and  perpetoal.  Fa.  czxzvii.  and  Ez. 
might  suggest  the  time  of  the  Exile  ;  but  the  composite  Obadlah  and  MaL 
1.  2  fl.  warn  us  to  be  cautious  here.  Isa.  kxiv.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
xzziv.  It  is  a  hymn  appended  to  the  works  o£  Isaiah ;  but  its  tone  and 
resemblance  to  Isa.  zL  ff.  suggest  the  end  of  the  Exile  as  its  date* 
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providenoe.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  had  a  rare  educa- 
tion. His  easy  mastery  of  all  his  themes,  his  imperious 
command  of  the  forms  of  speech,  his  happy  geniality,  his 
tolerance  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  were^  not  merely  the 
result  of  long  study  and  reflection,  but  of  wide  and  close 
observation  added  to  native  endowment.  He  was  espe* 
oially  familiar  with  Babylonian  life  and  customs  (eh.  xli.  7 ; 
xliii.  14;  xlvi.  1  ff ;  xlvii.  2, 12  f.).  He  knew  the  contents 
of  historical  inscriptions  (§  1411).  But  most  of  all  is  his 
Babylonian  home  revealed  in  his  style  and  in  his  literally 
allusions.  His  disoourae,  serene,  affluent,  and  glowing,  is 
an  image  of  a  Babylonian  landscape.  As  it  unrolls  itself, 
we  think  of  fields  and  gardens  and  stately  palms  and  bend- 
ing willows  and  gently  flowing  streams,  stretching  away 
over  an  ample  plain,  and  all  standing  out  clear  in  the  light 
of  a  cloudless  sky. 

§  1406.  What  impresses  one  most  in  the  writings  of 
Isaiah  U  is  the  consummate  beauty  and  power  of  his  mere 
language.  Words  with  him  seem  not  an  instrnmeht  of  ex* 
prossion,  but  an  actual  organ  of  thought  and  still  more  of 
feeling.  They  are  not  so  much  voices  that  charm  or  thrill 
us  as  hands  that  hold  us,  caress  us,  and  move  us  as  they 
will.  What  Macaulay  said  of  Milton,  that  his  poetry  acts 
like  an  incantation,  is  much  more  true  of  our  author ;  for 
Milton  had  little  of  his  pathos,  his  feeling  of  the  laehrymm 
rerum^  the  tearfulness  at  the  heart  of  things^  his  sense  of 
the  yearning  needs  of  all  sentient  beings,^  such  as  brings 
together  the  divine  Shepherd  and  his  tired  lambs  (xl.  11), 

^  Very  maiiced  in  Isaiah  II  is  the  absenoe  of  hMshness  and  rancour.  He 
does  not  abuse  the  idol-worshippers  (xliv.  0-dO ;  xIy.  20  ;  xlvi.  6  t).  One 
feels  that  he  is  sorry  for  their  stupidity.  He  is  contemptuous  of  the 
insensate  idols ;  but  he  does  not  describe  them  as  thrown  down  (1  Sam. 
V.  3  f.)  or  hurled  from  their  seats.  They  "stoop "  and  *»bow  down,"  and 
one  can  even  trace  the  pity  of  the  prophet  as  he  depicts  the  vain  efforts 
of  the  gods  once  carried  in  festal  procession  (§  1392)  to  save  tbemseh^s 
from  deportation  (xlvi.  If.).  On  the  other  hand,  how  he  enters  into  the  lot 
of  the  really  suffering  :  the  oaptive,  the  prisoner,  and  the  oppressed  (xlii. 
7 ;  11. 13  f.},  the  faint  and  weary  (xl.  29  f .),  the  poor  and  needy  (xli.  17  ff.)l 
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and  even  makes  the  Creator  call  bis  heavenly  host  by  name, 
that  they  may  not  straggle  from  their  ranks  (xl.  26).^ 
The  peer  of  Isaiah  II  is  not  Milton  bat  Vergil ;  and  these 
two  are  alone  in  their  combination  of  subtle^  aU-perva- 
sive  tenderness  and  sympathy,  sustained  and  not  over- 
strained fervour,  splendour  and  simplicity  of  diction,  the 
enchantment  of  perfect  speech  set  to  the  music  of  the 
universal  human  heart.  They  stand,  therefore,  together 
among  the  chief  of  poets,  though  neither  was  a  great 
creative  genius,  nor  the  fii'st  in  power  of  thought  in  the 
literatnre  of  his  own  nation.  Nor  does  the  parallel  end 
here ;  for  Vergil,  too,  was  a  prophet  of  the  fulness  of  the 
times.  As  Isaiah  II  gathered  in  himself  the  best  hopes  and 
promises  of  the  earlier  prophets,  so  Vergil  was  swayed  by 
the  purest  moral  ideas  and  aspirations  of  Greek  thinkers 
and  sages.  Lastly  and  most  remarkably,  each  of  them  stood 
at  the  close  of  a  long  period  of  international  strife  and 
bitterness,  and  expected  the  speedy  coming  of  an  age  of 
peace  and  blessedness.  How  different  the  two  conception^ 
were!  And  yet  the  coincidence  is  more  significant  than 
the  difference.  Of  each  of  them  it  may  be  said,  as  Victor 
Hugo  wrote  of  Vergil :  * — 

*'  U  est  un  des  coeurs  que  ddjk,  sous  les  cieux, 
Dorait  le  jour  naissint  du  Christ  myst^rieux." 

§  14^7.  Such  writing  as  that  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  not  spon* 
taneous.  The  eloquence  that  moves  one's  contemporaries 
may  be  improvised,  but  that  which  sways  the  world  forever 
is  the  long  travail  of  mind  and  soul.  These  gems  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  their  incessant  play  of  many* 
coloured  lights  were  polished  to  perfection.  Moreover,  if 
we  confine  our  attention  to  those  chapters  which  primarily 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  Exile,  we  must  see  that  their  per- 
manent form  was  not  given  at  once,  so  that,  as  was  said 

'■■'■     ^iww ■■  ■     ■•■*■■■        P        ■■  i»>       ii^wwi.i        ■■■■■         ■■■     »■■  ■■■■      ■■III      ■■■,■      ■■■»)        ,      a     ■<■■■■»         m^^m.^Kmi^i^^mm 

1  Cf.  the  imitation  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  4,  and  note  the  parallelism  with  ts. 
2  and  3. 

«  Les  voix  inUrieures,  XVIII  (1837). 
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already  (§  1363),  their  literary  history  exteacb  beyond  the 
period  under  present  review.^  But  the  most  important  fact 
is  that,  as  we  have  them  now,  they  are  not  wholly  the 
production  of  the  individual  prophet  whose  genius  moulded 
and  elaborated  them.  The  thoughts,  so  comprehensive, 
far-reaching,  and  final,  are  the  ripe  conclusions  of  a  school 
led  by  the  unnamed  author.  In  the  finished  product  the 
earlier  writings  of  the  period  (§  1401  S.)  found  their  cor- 
rection and  completion. 

§  1408.  Hence  the  great  political  catastrophe  was 
scarcely  a  problem  to  our  author.  Nor  was  it  now  hard 
to  convince  his  hearers  or  readera  that  the  day  of  Babylon 
was  near  to  come.  Cyrus  and  his  omnipotence  were  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men.  To  an  Israelite  the  overthrow  of  the 
oppressor  was  not  the  goal  of  desire ;  it  was  instrumental 
and  secondary.  The  more  difficult  question  was  whether 
such  an  event  would  help  or  save  the  Hebrew  exiles.  To 
give  the  answer  was  the  great  practical  achievement  of  the 
prophet.  He  had  two  classes  among  his  own  people  to 
deal  with.  Among  the  new  generation  now  grown  up 
there  were  many  who  had  lost  interest  in  the  hope  and 
destiny  of  Israel.  Those  he  sought  to  instruct  and  ener- 
gize. Then  among  even  the  faithful  leaders  were  many, 
perhaps  the  majority,  who  reasoned  that  the  approaching 
change  of  dynasty,  national  and  even  racial  as  it  was,  meant 
only  a  change  of  masters.  To  show  that  it  meant  deliver- 
ance was  now  his  great  prophetic  task.  The  personality  of 
Cyrus  was  necessarily  the  main  human  factor.  He  studied 
Cyrus,  followed  his  career  of  conquest,  and  especially 
his  policy  of  conciliation.  The  truth  was  flashed  on  his 
mind   that   Cyrus   was   Jehovah's   vicegerent  or  Messiah 

^  We  have  to  conceive  of  several  stages  :  the  converse  of  the  disciples 
and  the  master  over  the  critical  times ;  the  communication  to  the  little 
circle  of  the  mind  of  Jehovah  in  broad  suggestions  as  to  the  duty  and  the 
hope  of  Israel ;  the  preparation  by  the  master  of  separate  discourses  free 
and  copious  for  wider  circles;  the  condensing  and  coordinating  and 
arrangement  of  such  discourses  for  the  permanent  uses  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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('*  anointed  one  ").  It  was  God's  work  that  he  had  been 
doing.  When  Babylon's  time  should  come  to  be  subjected 
to  him,  he  would  still  be  doing  God's  work.  And  how  so 
trulj  and  well  as  in  freeing  God's  own  people,  who  were 
predestined  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  national  life? 
Hence  Cyrus  became  an  important  factor  in  his  thisodicy, 
which  was,  of  course,  not  metaphysical  but  concrete,  and 
to  be  verified  by  the  accomplished  fact. 

§  1409.  Hence,  while  the  Restoration  was  the  end  in 
view,  it  was  not  the  mode  but  the  certainty  of  its  accom- 
plishinent  that  forms  the  prophet's  argument.  Character- 
istic of  him  is  his  serene  outlook  upon  the  action  of  the 
gigantic  forces  that  were  to  bring  about  the  result,  and  his 
estimate  of  their  relative  competency.  The  world  was  filled 
not  merely  with  the  fame  but  with  the  deeds  of  Cyrus. 
There  was  and  had  been  nothing  seen  or  temporal  to  match 
him.  As  far  as  tangible  power  was  concerned  the  prophet's 
own  client,  Israel,  was,  even  as  compared  with  moribund 
Babylonia,  a  mere  worm  of  the  dust  (xli.  14).  This  genu- 
inely prophetic  and  patriotic  sense  of  the  limitations  of  its 
own  national  power  —  something  so  hard  to  be  acquired  by 
any  people,  Hebrews  or  Romans,  Boers  or  Britons — had 
been  literally  pounded  into  Israel  through  its  centuries  of 
tribulation.  It  was  now  indeed  an  ever-present  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  bewildered  exiles.  Israel,  therefore,  was 
not  a  factor  in  the  movement,  except  as  it  was  itself  to  be 
moved.  Cyrus  had  the  field  to  himself.  Even  to  the  com- 
mon man  in  Israel,  no  one  else  was  in  sight.  But  march- 
ing beside  him,  and  holding  his  right  hand,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  and  knew  Him  not  (xlv.  4),  was  One  who  was 
subduing  the  nations  before  him,  throwing  open  the  gates 
of  cities,  endowing  him  with  his  eagle-like  swiftness  and 
easy  success  (xli.  2  ff.;  xlv.  1  f. ;  xlvi.  11).  And  all  this 
was  being  done  not  for  Cyrus  himself,  not. for  the  Persians 
or  the  Medes,  the  Lydians  or  the  Greeks,  but  for  the  puny 
remnant  of  Israel,  exiled  for  two  generations  from  their 
home  across  the  desert  I 
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§  1410.  How  the  career  of  Cyras  was  to  affect  Israd 
was  not  the  conoem  of  the  prophet.  He  did  not,  sixictly 
speaking,  foresee  events;  he  saw  conditions.  Prediction 
is  essentially  a  view  of  details,  while  the  spiritual  element 
in  prophecy  has  primarily  not  to  do  with  results,  but  with 
factors  and  principles  and  their  divinely  constituted  inner 
relations.  Thus  while  the  dazed  secretaries  of  Nabonidus 
were  noting  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  surreader 
of  Sippar  and  of  Babylon  itself,  and  while  the  word  came 
swiftly  down  the  Shatt-en«Nil  and  along  the  Kebar  that 
Babylonia  had  become  Persian,  the  prophet  was  not  gteatlj 
surprised.  He  had  had  a  vision  already  which  had  seemed 
to  involve  these  or  some  such  incidental  affairs.  He  has 
given  us  his  theophany,  compared  with  which  the  finest 
lyric  representations  of  Jehovah's  interventions  (Ps.  xviii. ; 
Mic.  i.;  Hab.  iii.)  are  as  the  Jordan  is  to  the  Euphrates,  or  as 
Sharon  is  to  Eden :  ^^  Hark  I  there  is  a  voice  crying :  Clear 
away  in  the  wilderness  the  path  of  Jehovah ;  level  up  in 
the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
raised,  and  every  mountain  and  hillock  shall  be  lowered; 
and  the  rugged  ground  shall  be  made  level  and  the  ridges 
a  plain ;  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed ;  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah 
b^th  spoken  it"  (xl.  8-*6). 

§  1411.  Yet  our  prophet  did  also  make  great  account 
of  Cjrrus  and  of  the  world  outside  of  Israel.  Herein  lies 
the  sanity  and  trueness  of  bis  vision.  To  Cyrus,  a  hon* 
Israelite,  even  a  non-Semite,  is  given  a  unique  distinction. 
He  is  called  the  anointed  and  the  friend  ^  of  Jehovah.  He 
is  the  one  whom  Jehovah  calls  in  righteousness.^  Jehovah 


1  Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  read  *37n  *»my  friend'*  for  'j?*»  **my  shepherd"  (as  also 
in  Zecb.  xlii.  7).  Two  parallels  have  been  quoted  in  §  1393 :  *'  In  all  the 
nations  he  surveyed  his  friends,'*  and,  more  striking  still,  *  Agoing  by  his 
side  as  a  friend  and  companion.** 

*  zlii.  6,  so  also  xli.  2,  cf.  xlv.  13.  See  again  §  1393 :  ^*  a  righteous 
prince  after  his  own  heart.**  The  contention  of  G.  A.  Smith  {The  Book 
of  Isaiah  II,  165)  that  the  expressions  abooi  ^^rig^teonsBfiBB**  on  the 
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calls  him  by  name,  and  surnames  him  as  welL^  What  makes 
the  tribute  more  impressive  is  that  the  language  is  imitated 
from  that  of  Cyrus  himself,  with  reference  to  the  patron 
god  of  Babylon,^  Our  prophet  gives  him  a  nobler  calling. 
Specifically  as  a  co-worker  with  Jehovah,  he  is  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem^  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  (xliv.  28), 
and  (xlv.  13)  restore  the  exiles  to  their  homes.  His  larger 
commission  was^  to  be  the  instrument  of  letting  the  world 
know  that  Jehovah  was  God  alone  (xlv.  6).  How  is  all 
this  to  be  understood  and  justified  ?  As  already  said,  we 
are  not  in  this,  or  in  any  other  forecast  of  the  sort,  to 
look  for  a  fulfilment  in  detail.^  There  are  two  things  only 
which  touch  the  character  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  One 
is  the  character  of  Cyrus,  and  the   other  is  his  religion* 

Unless,  these  were  approved  by  the  prophet  to  whom  both 

—  --■■ ^^ — -^ ■ ' -  —  ---  ■— ..  ■  ■■    .,. 

cylinder  and  in. Isaiah  11,  are  not  parallel  Ib  only  technically  correct. 
They  ron  rather  on  converging  lines.  The  righteous  Csnia  was  tht 
agent  whom  JehQvah  Bought  and  called  in  and  for  righteousness. 

*  xlv.  4.  The  exact  parallel  is  in  the  words  of  Cyinis  (§  1393) ;  **  *  Cynis, 
king  of  Anshan,*  he  called  his  name.'^  To  **name^'  is  here  to  choose 
beforehand,  to  predestinate.  The  phrase  is  used  very  frequently  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  choice  of  a  king  (sometimes  ages  beforehand)  by  his 
patron  god  to  rule  as  his  vicegerent.  To  bear  a  name  means  also  in  Baby- 
Ionian  (and  Hebrew)  to  have  an  existence ;  in  connection  with  the  divlu« 
election  the  underlying  notion  is  therefore  that  of  calling  into  being. 
The  ^^ surname*'  (ns:;)  is  an  honorific  title,  like  the  cognate  Arabic 
kunya  and  the  Latin  cognomen.  Comparing  with  xliv.  6  we  learn  that 
**  Cyrus,  king  of  Anahan,*'  is  analogous  to  *^  Jacob  Israel.'' 

3  Our  prophet  was  doubtless  familiar  with  the  langiSige  of  Babylonian 
royal  annals  and  proclamations^  and  a  general  reference  to  the  phraseol- 
ogy would  not  be  surprising.  But  such  close  analogies  with  several  expres- 
sions occurring  in  one  brief  section  of  an  inscription  of  Cyrus  himself  can 
scarcely  be  accidental.  Is  it  not  probable  tliat  in  the  literary  working  up 
of  the  discourses  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  the  author  adapted  the  phrases 
in  question  from  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus  then  just  published  ?  I  have  not 
by  any  means  exhausted  the  parallels.  lu  the  quotation  §  1303  evevy 
expression  of  the  passage  beginning,  **  In  all  the  lands,"  seems  to  be  imi* 
tated  and  specially  applied  by  the  prophet. 

'  Yet,  after  all,  the  only  fulfilment  required  by  the  terms  of  the  pre* 
diction  is  that  which  has  been  already  noted  in  §  1399. 
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were  fully  known,  he  could  not  have  either  honestly  or 
intelligently  written  of  him  as  he  did.^ 

§  1412.  The  material  for  a  judgment  of  the  character 
of  Cyrus  is  scanty ;  but  it  is  in  a  general  way  conclusive. 
The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  largeness  of  his  fame. 
In  his  own  land  his  name  is  still  a  household  word,  sur- 
viving all  political  and  social  revolutions.  No  man  out- 
side the  Greek  and  Roman  world  has  been  so  much  the 
theme  of  the  classical  writers,  historians,  poets,  and  philos- 
ophers. No  one  outside  of  Israel  has  such  a  place  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  This  singular  preeminence  of  sacred 
and  secular  renown  can  have  but  one  explanation.  We 
may  take  for  granted  what  may  be  called  his  Napoleonic 
qualities,  force  of  will,  energy,  e^nterprise,  versatility.  But 
these  are  not  the  substance  of  his  traditional  reputation, 
which  was  that  of  a  good  rather  than  of  a  great  man.^ 

§  1418.  His  military  genius  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
But  we  have  already  had  reason  to  note  the  absence  of  a 
merely  aggressive  spirit  in  his  wars  (§  1390).  '  Of  his  states- 

1  That  is  to  say,  Cynia  appears  here  as  the  agent,  not  as  the  mere 
instrument  of  Jehovah.  If  he  were  only  the  latter,  his  character  might 
be,  at  least  according  to  the  ruling  doctrine,  a  matter  of  indifference,  as 
is  that,  for  example,  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  those  present  day  prophets  who  see 
the  cause  of  righteousness  prevailing  in  South  Africa. 

3  As  far  as  they  go,  his  own  records  already  cited  confirm  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  Isaiah  II.  The  popular  estimate  of  him  is  still  baaed 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  writers,  above  all  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
The  former  mentions  his  repeated  acts  of  generosity  to  his  rivals  and 
otherwise  gives  a  favourable  picture.  His  story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  hands  of  the  queen  of  the  Massagetas  is  told  to  illustrate  an 
underlying  assumption  of  his  history  that  acts  of  violence  and  presump- 
tion are  followed  by  divine  punishment  (cf.  Duncker,  History  of  Antiquity, 
Bng.  tr.,  VI,  121).  The  Cyropoedia  of  Xenophon  was  written  to  show 
to  the  individualizing  Greeks  that  several  distinct  peoples  could  form  a 
single  nation  and  be  governed  successfully  by  one  man.  Hence  the 
idealizing  of  the  life  and  work  of  Cyrus  (cf.  Duncker,  ib.  V,  858).  But 
Xenophon  had  good  opportunities  of  learning  from  the  Persians  the  essen- 
tial traits  in  the  character  of  their  hero.  The  men  of  the  fifth  centuiy 
B.C.,  moreover,  were  able  to  trace  the  enduring  results  of  the  career  of 
Cyrus :  they  could  measure  the  shadow  which  was  still  cast  by  his  person- 
ality upon  the  face  of  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 
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mauship  and  his  habit  of  command  we  can  speak  more 
positively.  He  swayed  men  and  nations  with  equal 
facility  and  by  the  same  sort  of  faculty,  winning  their  alle- 
giance by  winning  their  hearts.  He  was  magnanimous, 
considerate,  tolerant,  as  well  as  wise  and  daring.  His 
spirit  was  cosmopolitan,  and  his  happy  genius  fitted  him 
to  deal  with  all  the  races  of  the  world.  It  was  a  new 
thing  in  history  to  find  conquered  peoples  quietly  acqui- 
escing in  a  dominion  wielded  from  a  centre  a  thousand 
miles  away.  The  marvel  increases  when  we  think  how 
diverse  his  subjects  were,  of  whom  the  most  prominent 
only  were  Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Scythians,  Lyd- 
ians,  Greeks,  Babylonians,  Aramaeans,  Palestinians,  not  to 
mention  the  subdivisions  of  each,  or  the  unclassified  east- 
ern communities.  And  this  array  of  peoples,  never  before 
united  under  one  or  two  or  three  sovereignties,  were  for  a 
time  fused  into  one  by  the  magic  of  his  genius.  His  faculty 
of  oi*ganization  alone,  supreme  as  it  was,  could  not  have 
sustained  his  power  during  a  month  of  his  lifetime. 

§  1414.  We  see  a  moral  trait  also  in  his  new  art  of  gov- 
erning, which  gave  freedom  of  action  to  each  section  of 
his  empire,  and  thereby  attached  all  to  the  central  power. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  his  Semitic  predecessors  that  any 
subject  could  serve  the  state  voluntarily.  Tiglathpile- 
ser  III,  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  Cyrus  stand  for  three  Ori- 
ental types  of  government.  The  first  aimed  to  rule  by 
denationalizing  and  disintegrating,  the  second  by  denation- 
alizing and  conserving,  the  third  by  local  protection  and 
personal  oversight.  This  was  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
go  in  the  direction  of  local  self-government  without  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  provinces  in  the  councils  of  the  empire. 
And  it  was  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  people  of 
western  Asia,  harassed  as  they  had  been  for  ages  by 
tax-gatherers  and  slave-drivers. 

§  1415.  As  far  as  the  Semitic  realm  was  concerned  the 
most  signal  boon  of  the  new  system  was  that  outgrowth  of 
the  sympathetic  spirit  of  Cyrus,  the  revocation  of  the  old 
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Assyrian  system  of  the  deportation  and  exile  of  offending 
subjects.  To  have  put  an  end  to  this  custom  was  of  itself 
a  unique  distinction.  But  it  was  the  rarest  kingly  sym- 
pathy which  led  him  to  decree  that  those  already  cap* 
tive  should  be  restored  to  home  and  country.  One  can  feel 
that  this  is  the  mainspring  of  the  personal  gratitude  and 
admiration  felt  for  Cyrus  by  our  prophet,  as  he  sets  before 
us  in  rapid  strokes  the  pathetic  picture  of  an  Oriental 
prison  and  the  joy  of  deliverance:  '^The  oramped^up  cap* 
tive  hastens  to  be  freed,  and  he  shall  not  die  and  descend 
to  the  pit^  nor  shall  his  bread  run  short  '*  (IL  14).^ 

§  1416.  The  question  of  the  religion  of  Cyrus  is  one  of 
historical  interest  as  well  as  of  Biblical  impoi-tance.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  his  tolerance.  Under  him  and 
his  successors  religious  wars  of  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic 
type  (§  169)  were  impossible  and  unknown  (of.  §  1377). 
But  here  again  he  was  not  content  with  relieving  his 
world  of  an  unspeakable  curse.  He  became  an  actual 
patron  of  the  local  religions  • — endeavoured,  in  fact,  to  have 
as  many  established  churches  as  there  were  sepamte  peo- 
ples under  his  dominion.  His  proclamation  regarding 
the  returning  Hebrews  and  their  worship  in  Jerusalem  is 
matched  by  his  own  report  of  what  be  didior  the  gods  of 
Babylonia  (§  1898).  It  is  thought  by  sonie  that  being 
a  Zoroastrian  (§  1876),  he  had  some  sympathy  with  the 
spiritual  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  This  is  hot  altogether 
impossible  ;  but  it  does  not  explain  his  patronage  of  other 
forms  of  worship.  Another  opinion  is  that  his  whole  pro- 
cedure was  a  piece  of  good  politics,  and  that  he  showed 
himself  a  religious  indifferentist.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  eKcellence  of  the  politics,  but  indifiEerentism  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  his  policy.    This  notion  that  Cyrus  was 
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*  We  should  not  forget  that  this  is  Hebrew  prophetic  poetry.  Our 
author  does  uot  mean  to  describe  here  the  lot  of  the  average  exile.  But 
his  artistic  sense  is  justified.  It  is  the  extreme  instance  which  shows  the 
effect  of  the  system  or  the  principle.  In  Oriental  dungeons  men  starve  to 
death,  unless  ministered  to  (Matt.  xxv.  44)  by  friends ;  of.  J  12^. 
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a  man  of  no  religion  is  on^  less  ill-considered  than  the 
view  formerly  held^  that  he  learned  the  superiority  of 
Jehovah  from  these  very  prophecies.  What,  however,  is 
reasonably  certain  is  that  he  was  neither  an  agnostic  nor  a 
bigot,  but  a  serious  Zoroastrian;  that,  as  a  follower  of 
Ahuramazda,  he  believed  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
righteousness  and  in  the  possibility  of  its  advancement ; 
that  as  a  good  man  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  using  force  to 
spread  his  religious  views,  and  as  a  sagacious  ruler  he  was 
aware  of  the  futility  of  that  time-honoured  practice ;  that 
while  the  religious  motive  actuated  his  career,  it  aqted 
within  as  an  impelling  and  directing  force,  and  not  without 
as  an  occasion  of  wrong  and  misery ;  that  he  saw  sufficient 
good  in  all  the  greater  religions  to  justify  him  in  both 
tolerating  and  encouraging  them ;  and  that  he  promoted 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  subjects  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  serving  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience. 

§  1417.  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  these  three  changed 
the  face  of  the  ancient  world.  Men  of  the  after  time^ 
even  more  than  men  of  their  own  day,  have  been  awe- 
struck by  the  almost  superhuman  genius  and  force  of  these 
rulers  of  the  race.  The  historian,  as  he  looks  before  and 
after,  is  moved  more  to  thought  and  wonder  by  the  effects 
of  their  deeds  than  by  their  deeds  themselves,  by  what 
they  left  for  others  to  do  rather  than  by  their  own  achieve- 
ments. Such  men  can  have  no  successors;  and  when  they 
pass  away,  the  world  after  them  has  to  be  made  over  again. 
After  Cyrus  came  Cambyses,  and  then  the  collapse,  inevit- 
able when  the  force  of  the  one  strong  hand  had  been  fully 
spent.  Under  the  great  Darius  the  structure  was  recom- 
posed,  in  part  at  least,  aft^r  the  mind  of  the  founder ;  and 

the  Persian  dominion  was  better  for  the  harassed  races  of 

■   ■   ■■       —  ---         ■ ■  ■■■■■«•> III 

1  Based  in  part  on  Ezra  1.  2  ff.  and  in  f)art  on  the  statement  of  Joae^ 
phns  (Ant.  zi,  2)  that  the  predictions  of  *^  Isaiah  ^*  relating  to  him  were 
shown  to  him  after  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and  that  he  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  f ulfH  them  by  restoring  the  Hebrew  exiles. 
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Asia  than  the  outworn  yoke  of  Semitism.  Yet  the  genial* 
ity,  the  tact,  and  the  humanity  of  Cyrus  were  wanting. 
These,  however,  were  rather  the  attributes  of  an  ideal 
ruler,  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen,  but  such  as, 
through  and  since  Cyrus,  it  has  desired  and  expected. 
Hence  the  better  part  of  the  Cyrus  of  history  and  prophecy 
is  not  that  which  he  wrought  for  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Babylonians  or  the  Persians,  but  that  which  he  was  and 
is  for  humanity. 

§  1418.  As  with  this  hero  of  prophecy  so  was  it  with 
prophecy  itself.  The  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Second  Isaiah 
were  not  reflected  in  the  state  or  church  of  those  exiles 
tihat  Returned  to  Palestine  by  the  leaye  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  great  deliverer.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  prophetic  picture  of  Israers  restora* 
tion  and  its  actual  process.  Instead  of  '^  songs  and  ever- 
lasting joy  ^'  (Isa.  li.  8,  11)  there  was  continual  bitterness 
of  soul.  Instead  of  imperial  patronage  and  aid  (xlix.  23) 
there  was  mere  official  tolerance  or  neglect.  Instead  of  a 
host  of  eager  patriots  triumphantly  reclaiming  Jehovah's 
land  and  thronging  thither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
(Isa.  xlix.  19  flf.),  a  feeble  band  of  settlers  were  huddled 
between  the  mounds  of  Jerusalem,  which  long  remainecl 
without  the  bare  essentials  of  walls  and  temple.  Nor 
were  the  spiritual  visions  and  hopes  of  the  great  prophet 
of  the  Exile  more  fully  realized.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  be  a  light  to  the  GentUes  (xlix.  6)  and  the 
hospitable  shrine  of  votaries  from  the  north  and  west,  and 
even  from  the  far  land  of  China  (xlix.  12),  became  the  seat 
of  a  formal  and  exclusive  worship,  with  a  minute  and  rigor- 
ous ritual  as  the  handbook  of  the  most  spiritual  of  religions. 

§  1419.  But  all  this  was  inevitable,  and  in  the  order  of 
providence  if  not  according  to  the  letter  of  prophecy.  Is 
there  a  contradiction  l»re  ?  No,  only  a  paradox.  If  the 
God  of  providence  is  also  the  God  of  prophecy,  the  paradox 
is  solved  as  soon  as  we  understand  history,  which  is  only 
the  human  side  of  providence.     History  is  the  fulfilment 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINES 

B.C. 

Before  7000.    Fint  agrioultunl  tettlemeiits  in  the  Delta  of  the  Eaphmtei 

m  north  Babylonia,  the  aites  of  the  later  south  Baby- 
lonian settlements  being  still  under  the  slowly  receding 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Before  0000.    Semitic  emigvation  to  Egypt,  probably  by  way  of  South 

Arabia;    agricultural    settlements    in    Middle    BgypU 
Founding  of  cities,  as  Nippur  and  Kiah,  in  eentral  and 
northern  Babylonia.    Nippur,  a  central  Semitic  sanctu- 
ary sacred  to  B61. 
B«loxe  6000l    Biae  of  south  Babylonian  cities,  as*Erech  and  Ur.    Kingdom 

of  Shumer  (8hinar)  in  central  Babylonia.  Development 
of  petty  kingdoms  in  the  lower  Nile  valley. 
6000-4000.  Sncoesaire  rise  of  kingdoms  throughout  Babylonia.  Akkad 
in  north  Babylonia  takes  the  place  of  Shumer.  Lagash 
(Shirpurla),  then  close  to  the  Persian  Gulf«  rises  to  prom- 
inence in  south  Babylonia.  Upper  and  Lower  Bgypt 
develop  rival  kingdoms. 

c.  4000.     Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt-* First  dynasty. 

0.  8800,  Empire  of  Akkad  extends  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Sar- 
gon  I,  and  Naram-Sin. 

c.  8700.     Age  of  the  great  pyramids  in  £g3rpt. 

c.  3600.     South  Babylonia  dominant  in  west  Asia. 

0.  3000.     City  of  Ur  dominant  in  Babylonia. 

c.  2280.     Babylonia  subdued  by  the  Elamites. 

a  2240.  Rise  of  city  of  Babylon.  Chammurabi  (Amraphel  of  Gen. 
xiv.)  its  king  expels  the  Elamites  and  unites  all  Baby- 
lonia. 

c.  2000.     Shepherd  chiefs  (Hyksos)  found  Asiatic  dynasty  in  Egypt. 

c.  1900.  Babylonians  completely  oooupy  and  civilize  Syria  and 
Palestine.     A  large  part  of  Israel  goes  down  to  Egypt. 

o.  1600.    Babylonians  retire  from  Syria  and  Palestine. 

0,  1580,  Hyksos  expelled  from  Egypt.  Asiatics  oppressed.  Hard- 
ships of  Israel  in  Egypt  begin. 

o.  1500.    Egyptian  empire  founded  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
2f  483 
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c.  1400.     Rise  of  the  Hettite  league  in  Syria.    Eg3rptian8  give  way  to  them 

IfL  Syria, 
c.  1826.    Treaty  between  Rameses  II  of  Egypt  and  the  Hettite  king; 

Egyptians  retain  Palestine,  and  Hettites  Syria. 
c.  1260.     Memeptah  of  Egypt  subdaes  Palestinian  Israelites. 
c.  1200.    Exodus  of  Hebrews  from  Egypt 
c.  1190.     Egyptians  retire  wholly  from  Palestine, 
c.  1170.     Entrance  of  Egyptian  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
c.  1130.    Deborah  and  Barak  judge. 
0.  1100.     Assyria  becomes  more  powerful  than  Babylonia,  but  does  not 

occupy  the  latter  country.    Gideon  judges. 
c.  1030.    Dedine  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  gives  opportunity  for 
devdopment  to  AraouBans  in  Syria  (Damascus,  Zobah,  etc ) 
and  to  Israel,  with  other  peoples,  in  Palestine.    Jepthah 
judges. 
0. 1060.    Samuel  judges, 
c  1030.    Saul  is  made  king, 
c.  1000.    David  begins  to  reign, 
c.    066.    Solomon  begins  to  reign, 
c.    060.    Temple  in  Jerusalem  completed. 

046.    Libyan  dynasty  begins  in  Egypt  under  Sbishak.    Rise  of  Da- 
mascus. 
934.    Division  of  the  kingdom.    Jeroboam  I  in  northern  Israel,  Reho- 

boam  in  Judah.    Wars  between  Israel  and  Judah. 
029.    Sbishak  Invades  Israel  and  Judah. 
918.    Abijah  king  of  Judah. 
916.    Asa  king  of  Judah. 
913.    Nadab  king  of  Israel. 
911.    Baasha  king  of  Israel. 
890.    Baasha  loses  territory  in  the  north  to  Ben-hadad  I  of  Damascus. 

Revival  of  Assyrian  power. 
888.    Elah  king  of  Israel. 
887.    Zimri  king  of  Israel. 
886.     Omri  king  of  Israel.    Founding  of  Samaria.     Long  peace  with 

Judah. 
876.    Assyrians  begin  systematic  conquest  in  Syria.     Ahab  king  of 

Israel. 
872.    Jehoshaphat  king   of  Judah.      Alliance  with  Judah  against 

Damascus. 
866.    Peace  with  Damascus  under  Benhadad  II. 
864.    Shalmaneser  II  wages  battle  at  Karkar  with  a  western  confeder- 
acy, includfing  Israel  and  Damascus. 
863.     Truce  broken ;  Ahab  killed  at  Ramoth-Gilead.      Ahaziah  and 

Joram  kings  of  IsraeL 
860.    Jehoram  king  of  JudaJi. 
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843.     Ahaziah  king  of  Judah. 

842.  Jehu  king  of  Israel ;  Athallab  queen  of  Judah.  Shahnaneser 
reoeives  tribute  from  Jehu. 

836.  Israel  saved  from  destruction  through  the  attacks  of  Hazael  of  Da- 
mascus by  the  Assyrian  assaults  upon  the  latter.  Jehoash  king 
of  Judah. 

815.     Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel 

790.     Ethiopian  inroad  on  Upper  Egypt.    Joash  king  of  IsraeL 

797.  Damascus  taken  by  Ramman-nirari  III  of  Assyria.  Amaziah  king 
of  Israel. 

788.  Revival' of  north  Israel.  Assyrians  retire.  Jeroboam  II  king  of 
Israel.    Azariah  (Uzziah)  king  of  Judah. 

769.     Expansion  of  Judah.    Azariah  (sole  reign). 

763.    Prophet  Amos. 

761.    Jotham  king  of  Judah. 

743.     Prophet  Hosea. 

742.     Zachariah  and  Sballum  kings  of  Israel. 

741.     Menahem  king  of  Israel. 

738.  Israel  terrorized  and  made  tributary  by  Tiglathpileser  III  (Pul)  of 
Assyria  (74&-727).    Jotham  (sole  reign).     Prophet  Isaiah. 

786.     Pekahiah  king  of  IsraeL 

736.  League  of  Damascus  and  north  Israel  against  Judah.  Pekah  king 
of  Israel.    Ahaz  king*of  Judah. 

734.     Tiglathpileser  III  invades  Palestine.     Judah  tributary  to  Assyria. 

733.  Damascus  and  Samaria  taken  by  Assyrians  ;  part  of  Israel  deported  ; 
Hoshea  Assyrian  vassal  in  Samaria. 

728.     Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Egypt  (728-645). 

724.     Revolt  of  Iloshea.     Prophet  Micah. 

722.  Sargon  II,  king  of  Assyria  (722-706),  deports  27,290  people  of  Sa- 
maria.    Annexation  to  Assyria. 

719.     Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 

704.     He  joins  in  revolt  against  Assyria. 

701.  Sinacherib  (705-681)  invades  Palestine ;  deports  many  people  of 
Judah  ;  retires  from  Jerusalem  because  of  plague  in  his  army. 

690.     Manasseh  king. 

689.    Sinacherib  destroys  Babylon. 

681.     Esar-haddon  (681-668)  restores  Babylon. 

672.     Esar-haddon  conquers  Egypt. 

667.     Asshurbanipal  (668-626)  reconquers  Egypt. 

648.    Asshurbanipal  ends  great  revolt  by  capture  of  Babylon, 

646.     Assyrians  withdraw  from  Egypt. 

641.     Amon  king. 

639.    Josiah  king. 

626.     Swift  decline  of  Assyria.     Prophet  Jeremiah. 

621.     Finding  of  the  Book  of  Direction  ;  reform  in  religion  and  woishipi 
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620.     Prophet  Zephaniah. 

608.    Ph&raoh-necho  invades  Palestine  and  Syria.    Josiah  killed  in  battle 

with  Necho.     Jehoahaz  and  Jeboiakiin  kings.    Judah  a  vassal 

of  EgypU 
6D7.    Nineveh  destroyed  by  Medes.    Prophet  Nahum. 
604.    Necho   defeated   at  Carchemish  by   Nebuchadnezzar  (604-562). 

Judah  submits  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
600.    Prophet  Habakkuk. 

608.    Jehoiakim  revolts.     Chaldnans  invade  Judah. 
597.    Jeboiachin  king.    First  captivity. 
507.    Zedekiah  king.  ^ 

502.    Prophet  Ezekiel. 
588.    Zedekiah  rebels.    Jerusalem  invested. 
586.    Jerusalem  taken.     Second  captivity. 
581.    Murder  of  the  governor  Gedaliah.      Many  remaining  Hebrew! 

migrate  to  Egypt.      Others  deported — a  third  captivity. 
567.    Nebuchadnezzar  conquers  Bgypt,  but  does  not  retain  it. 
562.     Evil-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon. 
556.    Nabonidust  IsBt  king  of  Babylon. 

550.    Cyrus,  prince  of  Persia  and  Elam,  becomes  king  of  the  Medes. 
547.    Cyrus  conquers  Lydia. 
539.    Cyrus  con<|uers  Babylon  and  becomes  its  king. 
538.    Proclamation  of  Cyrus  freeing  the  exiles  of  Judah. 
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app.  —  appendix 

L  =  land,  region,  or  district 

b.  =:  son  of  (pen) 

M  =  mountain  or  mountain 

bat  s  daughter  of 

range 

C  =  city  or  city  state 

n.  zsnote 

Ch  =  chief 

0  =  officer  or  official 

Cr  —  commander 

P  =  people  or  race 

D  =  divinity  or  demon 

Q  =  queen 

G  =  governor  or  viceroy 

R  =  river 

I  =  island 

S  =  settlement  or  site 

J  s=  judge 

T  =  tribe  or  clan 

K=  king  or  kinglet 

W  =  watercourse 

Aahmes  I  (K),  144,  846. 
Abdashirti  (Cr),  162. 
Abdi(ftba  (O),  152. 
Abdili'tu  (K),  675. 
Abel-beth-maacah  (0),  881,  I.  app. 

13. 
Abijah  (K),  210. 

Abimelech  (K),  49,  189;  (G),  162. 
Abiyate  (Ch),  788. 
Abner  (Cr),  203. 
Abraham  (Abram,  Ch),  109,  406, 

412,  445,  447  n.,  732  n.,  966,  959. 
Absalom  b.  David,  206,  515,   626, 

971. 
Abu-Habba  (S),  87. 
Abu  Nejm  (S),  1298. 
Abu-Sfmbel  (C),  1207. 

Abyssinians    («' Ethiopians '')?   ^^^ 
28. 


Aooho  (Akko,   C),  152,  226,  676, 

789. 
Achsemenes  (Ch),  1378. 
Achftru  (**  West »'),  133  n. 
Achbor  (O),  860. 
Achimiti  (K),  632,  II.  app.  4. 
Achiah  (K),  197. 
Achuni  (K),  227. 
Adar  (Nineb,  D),  67,  220,  818. 
Adarmalik  b.  Sinaciberib,  744. 
Adbeel  (P),  334. 
Addan  (S),  1273. 
Addar  (C),  162. 
Adlnnu  (C),  228. 
Adonijah  b.  David,  205. 
Adonis  (D,  of.  Tammuz),  8.90, 1 184  n. 
Adoption,  family,   404 ;  tribal  and 

national,  648  ff,  668 ;  see  Strangers. 
Adoniba'al  (K),  228. 
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Adrainmelech,  see  Adarmalik. 
Agriculture,  Hebrew,  475,  484,  640, 

667  ;  Babyloniau,  1276, 1283, 1317. 
Agum-kak-rime  (K),  123. 
Ahab  (K),  213fl.,  221,  228,  231«f., 

239»   519,    9811,   1006;    (exile), 

1169. 
Ahava  (C),  1273  n. 
Ahaz  (K),  270,  308,  817  ff.,  326  ff., 

836 ;  I.  app.  12. 
/Ahaziah  (K),  of  Judah,  221,  236, 

264 ;  of  ''  Israel,''  236,  636,  638 ff. 
Ahijah  (prophet),  979. 
Ahikam  b.  Shaphan,  848,  860, 1092. 
Ahriman  (D),  1376. 
Ahdramazda  (D),  1376,  1416. 
Al  (C),  186. 
Akaba,  gulf  of,  766. 
Akaba  (C),  780. 
Akkad  (Agade,  C),  80,  87  ff.,  93  f. 

98  f.    102,    106,   762;    (L),    782, 

1392,  1396  f. 
Akkadian,  see  Sumerians. 
Akki  (O),  89. 
Akzibi  (Ekdippa,  C),  676. 
Aleppo    (Chalman,   C),    141,    202, 

226,  228,  241. 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  42',  737  n., 

1417. 
Allatu  (D),  1186. 
Alliances,  see  Federations. 
Altrulm   in  the    Old  Testament, 

611  ff. ;  among  the  Hebrews,  968  f., 

966,  972. 
Alusharshid  (K),  91  f. 
Alyattes  III  (K),  776. 
Amalekites,  183,  197,  204,  976. 
Amanus   (M),   96,   125,  201,    219, 

267,  307. 
Amaroa  (Tell  el  Amama,  S),  and  its 

inscriptions,   146  ff. 
Amasis  (K),  1365. 
Amaziah  (K),  254,  260  f. 
Amedi  (C,  Diarbekr),  247. 
Amen  (D),  144  f.,  207,  346,  770  n. 
Amenophis   (K),  III,    145 ff.,   162; 

IV,  147  ff.,  162,  175. 
Ammonites,  26  (18),  48,  60,   183, 

1901, 196,  204,  200,  215,  228,  263, 

268  f.,  273,  302,  337,  660  n.,  675, 


677,  761,  787,  972,  1078,  1167, 
1213,  1240,  1243,  1261. 

Amon  (K),  806,  846. 

Amorites,  26,  41,  48, 117,  131, 132 1, 
160,  163,  183 ff.,  201,  I.  app.  3. 

Amos,  the  prophet,  244,  264,  302  ff., 
320,  354,  I.  app.  4,  606,  937  ff., 
135S. 

Amraphel,  see  Chammurabi. 

Amu  (P)v  132, 136. 

Anat  (D),  866  n. 

Anathoth  (C),  1101,  1221,  1226. 

Animal  worship,  1183. 

Anshan  (L),  98,  106,  1378, 1404. 

Anthropomorphisms,  927. 

Anti-Lebanon,  125. 

Anu(D),  172,  866  n. 

Anunit  (D),  94. 

Aphek  (C),  194,  231,  234,  766. 

Arabah  (L),  262,  273. 

Arabia  and  Arabs  (coUectiYely),  18, 
23,  471,  1251,  132,  1341,  141, 
228,  230,  675,  7051  ;  North  A., 
97,  132,  1341,  163,  228,  334,  630, 
7081,  741,  7541,  786  ff.,  802; 
South  A.,  145,*  878;  Arabs  in 
Babylonia,  114, 117,  438 ;  in  Jeru- 
salem, 675. 

Aramaeans,  distribution,  26  (17), 
76 ;  I.  app.  5 ;  achievements,  64, 
202,  368  ;  political  conditions,  47, 
284,  286  ;  trade,  64, 141, 202,  212 ; 
language,  701 ;  settlements  and 
history,  160 1, 179, 188, 201 1, 211, 
223,  228,  247,  293,  351,  438,  6601, 
672,  760,  1078;  see  especially 
Damascus  and  Mesopotamia. 

Arami  (K),  228. 

Aram-Nahanum  (L),  76,  132. 

Ararat  (L),  see  Armenia. 

Architecture,  341,  667,  737,  742, 
762,  830. 

Ardys  II  (K),  775. 

Argana  (C),  228. 

Argistis  (K),  256. 

Argo  (I),  346. 

Ariel  (Jerusalem),  772. 

Arioch  (K),  108  ff.,  1131,  117. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  194,  919. 

Armageddon  (C),  146. 
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Armenia  (L),  164,  179,  222,  247, 
266,  268,  284,  294,  311,  626,  736, 
747,  1403. 

Army  (cf.  Warfare  and  Weapons) : 
Hebrew,  199,  205,  210,  246,  264, 
266,  2681,  458,  612  ff.,  631,  700, 
879;  Egyptian,  144;  Assyrian, 
697  n.,  813;  Medo-Persian,  1396. 

Amon  (R),  183,  243. 

Arpad  (C),  141,  226,  294,  624. 

Arsu  (K),  166. . 

Art  in  Israel,  269,  1178  n. 

Arvad  (C),  126,  145,  162,  180,  676. 

Aiyans,  contrasted  with  Semites, 
6f.,  281,  56;  in  Asiatic  history, 
823, 1373  £F. ;  cf.  Kimmerians,  Scy- 
thians, Greeks,  Medea,  Persians. 

Asa(K),  211,  216,  1247  n. 

Asdndimmu  (C),  632. 

Ashdod  (C),  102,  632,  634  (663  f., 
668  f.),  676,  684,  689,  II.  app.  4, 
1032. 

Asher  (T),  186,  272. 

Ashera  (I>),  162  a.,  821,  330,  864. 

Asherites  (P),  630. 

Ashkenaz  (P),  1403. 

Ashtoreth  (Astarte,  cf.  Ishtar,  D), 
137,  200  n.,  213,  321,  856,  866  n., 
971,  1266. 

Asi  (Cyprus,  I),  183. 

Askalon  (C),  162,  192,  332,  676, 
689  £f. 

Aflshor  (C),  74,  1711,  1791,  247, 
2681,  283;  (D),  67,  691 

Asshurbanipal  (Asshurb&napil,  K), 
90,  107,  763 ff.,  802,  816 ff.,  IL 
app.  17,  1286. 

Asshur-b€l-nishfeu  (K),  175. 

AsshuiMiftn  (K),  I,  178 ;  II,  216 ; 
m,  258. 

Asshur-etiMlftni  (K),  820,  824. 

Asshur-nftdin-slmm  (K),  739. 

Asshur-nirfin  (K),  258,  281. 

Asshumasirpal  (AsshumAsrapil,  K), 
180,  216 ff.,  282. 

AsBhur-resh-isbl  (K),  178. 

Asshur-uballit  (K),  176. 

Asshur-zakir-shmn  (K),  671. 

Asslah  (O),  850. 

Assouan  (Syene,  C),  846, 1366. 


Assyria  (L),  74. 

Assyrians  (P)  :  classification,  18 ; 
character,  1681,  268;  extension, 

'  391,8081  ;  culture,  816  ff. ;  colo- 
nies, 41, 175  ;  trade,  141 ;  political 
tendencies  and  government,  41, 
62,  168,  172,  217,  221  ff.,  282 ff., 
361,  363,  382  ff.,  723,  743,  1050, 
1402  ;  religion  and  deities,  67,  50, 
1681,  172,  220,  228,  259,  640; 
achievements,  66,  Sdo  f.,  368,  8S0 ; 
language,  80  ff.,  116, 1531  ;  monu- 
ments, 217,  220  n.,  221  n.,  2.S7, 242, 
248,  268,  281  ».,  I.  app.  6,  15,  10, 
6661,  676,  690,  757,  817,  II.  app. 
9,  10,  17  ;  general  history,  76,  78, 
146,  160, 156, 170  ff.,  and  see  Con- 
tents ;  relations  with  Syria  and 
Palestine,  161,  174,  212,  250ff., 
294,  306  ff.,  326,  331  ff.,  3431,  349 
ff.,  612,  666,6241  ;  relations  with 
Egypt,  160,  332,  625,  630,  682, 
676,  6781,  705,  708  ff.,  766,  761, 
764 ff.,  II.  app.  14. 

Astarte,  see  Ashtoreth. 

Astrology  in  Israel,  856. 

Astyages  (K),  1380,  1382  ff. 

Ataroth  (C),  236. 

Aten  (D),  147. 

Athaliah  (Q),  236,  264,  320. 

Athbash  (cypher),  1403  n. 

Atlantic  navigated,  42,  66,  1031. 

Azariah,  see  Uzziah. 

Azekah  (C),  1213. 

Azupiranu  (C),  89. 

Azuri  (K),  632,  U.  app.  4. 

Azflru  (C),  676. 

Ba'al,  lord  and  husband,  418, 426  n. ; 

(K),  757,  761  n. 
Baal  (ba'alini,   D),  worship,   691, 

137,213,321,  855,  866  n. 
Baalis  (K),  1246. 
Baasha  (K),  of  Israel,  211,  1247  n.; 

of  Ammon,  228. 
B&b-salimgti  (C),  780. 
Babylon  (Babel,  C),  M,  39 1,  111  1, 

117,  180,  247,  623,  660  f.,  668, 673, 

740,   748  ff.,   783,    1066  ff.,    1273, 

12921,  13711,  I392ff. 
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Babylonia:  extent,  73 ;  physical  as- 
peot,  1814. 

Babylonians :  classification,  18 ;  age, 
70 ;  character,  122  ;  language,  see 
Assyrians ;     civilization,    79  if.  ; 
achievements,  66,  03,  116,  163  f. 
366  n. ,  836  f . ;  religion  and  deities 
67,  87,  04f.,99ff.,  107  f.,  112,  117 
122,   799,    1053  f.,   1060  C,    1185 
1332, 1346 ;  industry,  1064, 1276  f. 
trade,  OOf.,  96f.,  103,  1060;  gen 
eral  history,  8611, 149, 168, 174ff. 
223f.,  247,  293,  8301,  670,  733 £f. 
748  ff .,  778  a.,  822, 1026  f. ,  1046 ff. 
1364  ff. ;   relations  with  Syria  and 
Palestine,  00 ff.,  96,  100,  116,  123 
137,  141,  163 ff.,  174,  679,  1043  f. 
1171,   1210ff.,    1241,    1250;    rela 
tions  with  Egypt,  96,  149,  1222 
1366 1 ;  relations  with  Medo-Per 
Bians,  1391  ff. ;  monuments,  87  ff. 
96  ff.,  117  n.,  146  ff.,  1051  n.,  1053 
n.,  1371  n.,  1382  n.,  1393  n.     See 
also  Agriculture,  Business,  Water- 
courses. 

Baghdad  (C),  71. 

Baktria  (L),  1374,  1389. 

Balaam  ^8  prophecies,  896. 

Balich  (U),  75,  218,  228,  348,  362. 

Ban,  the  sacred,  660. 

Banai-Barka  (C),  676,  696. 

Barak  (J),'  188,  479. 

Barkal  (M),  347. 

Baruch  b.  Neriah,  1082  n.,  1116  ff., 
1242,  1248,  1264,  1868. 

Bashan  (L),  186,  243,  272,  816. 

B&zu  (P),  756  n. 

Bedawin,  127. 

Beeuah  marriage,  412 1 

Bekenrenf  (Bocchoris,  K),  347. 

Bel  (])),  57,  94,  112,  341,  12841 

B61  (and  Nebo),  341,  663. 

Bel-Spush  (K),  see  Bfil-lbnfi. 

Bel-ibue  (K),  I,  172  ;  II,  673,  736. 

B6l-kapkapu  (K),  172. 

Bel-Merodach  (D),  1066,  1286. 

B€l-nlrftrl  (K),  175. 

Belsbazzar     (Ch),     II.     app.     3 ; 
(prince),  1371,  1892. 

Bel-shum-isbkun  (K),  1870  n. 


Beue-berak,  see  Banai-Barka^ 
Benhadad  (K),  I,  211 ;  II,  221,  S28 

("Dadda^idri"),    231  ff.,  2361, 

241;  111,246. 
Benjamin  (T),  188,  194,  106,  200, 

204,  208,  276. 
Bera  (K),  109. 
Bernard  of  Clugny,  an  illustration, 

1237  n. 
Beth-Ammon,  see  Ammonites. 
Beth-arbel  (C),  314. 
Beth-Dagon  (C),  676,  696. 
Beth-Eden  (L),227. 
Bethel  (C),  185 1, 477, 687,  840,  92a. 
Bethlehem  (C),  197. 
Beth-shean  (C),  812  n. 
Bethshemesh  (C),  260;  (HeUopolfe), 

1256  n. 
Beth-ziti  (C),  676. 
Beyrut  (C),  162. 
Bingftni  (K),  92. 
BIt-Chumri    (N.    Israel),    183-212, 

243,  248,  331. 
Blt-DakkOri  (C),  662. 
Blt-elQ,  see  Esagila. 
BIt-k6nu,  see  Ezida. 
Blt-Tftkin  (L),  223,  340,  664,  066, 

7831,  751. 
Blood-revenge,  398, 466. 486, 960, 972. 
Boats  and  rafts,  1805  and  n. 
Boer  question,  illustrated,  955, 1228, 

1258  ff. 
Borsippa  (Barzip,  C),  112,  663,  788, 

1061  n.,  1068, 1892. 
Bribery,  see  Venality,  Qifts. 
Bronze,  I.  app.  3. 
Bubastis  (C),  345. 
Bunyan  as  a  seer,  1854. 
Burial  of  a  Hebrew  king,  1216 ». 
Burraburiash  (K),  149,  178, 
Business,  society,  and  morals,  900, 

1318  ff. 
Business   documents,    422  n.,   890, 

1226,  1321  ff. 
Baz  (PandL),  756  n. 
Byblus  (Gebal,  Gubal,  C),  146,  162, 

676. 

Csesar,  Julius,  766  n.,  1417. 
Cain  the  outlaw,  898  n. 
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Caleb  the  Kenizzite,  493,  650,  MS. 

Calendar,  748  a.  (cf.  746  f.),  l<^4n. 

Caliphate,  47. 

Cambyses  (K),  I,  1382;  II,  1307, 
1417. 

CamelB,  475. 

Canaanites :  classification,  24  (18)  ; 
how  far  distant  from  Amorites, 
181, 1,  app.  8 ;  settlements,  120  ff. ; 
political  tendencies,  37,  47,  4Uf., 
52 ft.,  127,  144,  184;  culture,  141, 
164,  166,  184 ;  religion,  184,  495 ; 
relations  with  Israel,  185  fl.,  200, 
369  f.,  472  f.,  477  ff.,  493  ff.,  506  f. ; 
relations  with  Egypt,  135 ff.,  164. 

Canals,  see  Watercounes. 

Caphtor  (L),  192. 

Cappadocia  (L.  Kummuch,  etc.), 
154,  157,  170,  281,  294,  811. 

Captivity,  see  Deportation,  Exile. 

Caiuvan  traffic,  135,  202,  334. 

Carchemish  (C),  126,  141,  145,  162, 
179,  2011,  219,  227  f.,  237,  628, 
827,  1043,  1088  f.,  1115. 

Carians  (P),  768,  1389. 

Carthage  (C),  42,  4.'],  45,  683. 

Caspian  Sea,  247  f. 

Cattle  among  the  Hebrews,  475. 

Cavalry,  see  Army  and  Horses. 

Census  (cf.  Imposts),  523. 

Centralism,  Hebrew,  52 ;  Semitic, 
56 ;  Assyrian,  748. 

Centralization  of  worship  (cf.  Tem- 
ple), 992. 

Ceremonialism  in  Israel  (cf.  Ethics 
and  ritoal),  1006  f.,  1011  f.,  1017, 
1021,  1023,  1026,  1068, 1094, 1114, 
1344. 

Chabet  (P),  1089  n. 

Chabirfi  (P),  152. 

Chabor  (Ilabor,  Chaboras,  R),  71, 
75,218,  343,  362  f. 

<*  Chaldsean  Genesis,''  886  n. 

Chaldeans  (P),  18,  112,  223 f.,  237, 
2471,  293,3391,  438,  621  ff.,  6(30 
fl.,  671  fl.,  733 ff.,  751, 780 1,7841, 
822,  1046  ff.,  1090  ff.,  1129ff. 

Chalule  (C),  739. 

Chammurabi  (Amraphel,  K),  109, 
111,  1131,  117,  1066  f».,  1286. 


Chanirabbat  (L,  cf.  Chftnu),  7461 
Cli&uu  (L,  N.  »yria),  123,  161  n. 
Chauuu  (Iv),  332,  026. 
Chariots  (cl  Army),  144,  5191 
Chan-an  (Haran,  C),  20,  47,  75,  141, 

874,  1383  1 
Charu  (S.  W.  Palestine),  132. 
Chastity  among  the  Hebrews,  6161 ; 

cf.  Sexual  Morality. 
Chattin  (L,  Patin  ?),  226  ff.,  I.  app.  9. 
Chayapa  (Ephah,  P),  630. 
Chedorlaomer  (K),  109,  114,  117. 
Chemosh  (D).  69,  235,  855. 
Chemosh-nadab  (K),  675. 
Cherub  (C),  1273. 
Cherubim,  1176  n. 
Chetta-sira  (K),  163. 
Chiefs,  36,  L  app.  2,  396 n.,  4441, 

452,  560. 
Chinnereth  (Lake),  211. 
Chittim  (C),  42,  1.  app.  3,  681. 
Choaspos,  sec  Uknu. 
Choser  (R),  341,  827  n. 
Christian  Science  illustrated,  1199. 
'*  Christianity's  Millstone,"  615  n. 
Chronicles,  see  Kings. 
Chronology,   871,  107,   1181,  167, 

180,  109,  234,  I.  app.  6,  634  ff.,  II. 

app.  6. 
Chubnshkla  (L),  759  n, 
Chu-en-Aten,  see  Amenophis  IV. 
Chombaba  (K),  107. 
Chumbauigash  (K),  623.' 
Cilicia  (L),  132,  201,  206,  226,  243, 

294,  311,  735,  773,  1379. 
Circumcision,  as  an  adoptive  rite, 

540,  531. 
Cities  and  city  life,  Semitic,  81  ff., 

47 ;    Hebrew    (Canaanitic),   477, 

482   ff.,    493,    496,    498,    501    1, 

5C5. 
Clans,  .396  ff.,  4441,  448,  451,  500. 
Clientage  in  Israel,  548  ff.,  567. 
CloUiing,  of  the  poor,  584. 
Cojle-Syria  (L),  125,  141. 
Colonies,   Semitic,  41  ff.  ;   and   see 

Pho3nician8,    Aramseans,    Assyr- 
ians. 
Communism,  Hebrew,  60,  665. 
Confucianism,  431,  1328. 
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Conquered   enemiee,    how    treated 

(cf.  Deportation,  Warfare),  1192, 

1232  ff.,  1270  f. 
Copper  in  commerce,  I.  app.  8 ;  cf. 

030. 
Corporate  (tribal,  national)  religion, 

1000,  1022,  1024. 
Court  officials,  206,  621  f.,  600,  602, 

697,  1164. 
Covenant,  Book  of  the,  474,  487, 

602,  686,  847  f.,  801  f.,  1100. 
Creation  literature,  886  ff. 
Cretans  (P),  192,  620. 
CKB8U8  (K),  1380,  1387  f. 
Cimeiform,  see  Writing. 
Cush,  and  Cushites,  146,  846,  666, 

1207,  1228  n. 
Cushanrishathaim  (K),  188. 
Cutha  (Kflta,  C),  94,  102,  783. 
Cyaxares  (K),  1379. 
Cyprus  (I),  90,  93  n.,  126,  133,  146, 

I.  app.  3, 666, 681  f.,  738,  II.  app.  4. 
Cyrus  (K),  1, 1378  n. ;  II,  369,  1378, 

1381  ff.,  1408  ff. 

D,  see  Deuteronomlst 

Daban  (W),  247. 

Daghara  (W),  1294. 

Damascus  (C  L),  34  and  n.,  40,  47, 
66,  126, 128, 141,  201  f.,  209,  211  f., 
216,  226,  228  ff.,  286  ff. ,  248«  250  ff., 
267,  262  f.,  270,  273,  802,  310, 
316  f,.  333,  3361,  376,  880,  616, 
666,  624,  788,  II.  app.  7. 

Dan  (Laish,  C),  109 ;  (T),  60,  62, 
186,  198. 

Daniel  the  prophet,  1201. 

Dante,  as  seer,  1364. 

Darius  Hystaspes  (K),  369,  1378  n., 
1417. 

"  Dark-haired ''  race,  89. 

David  (K),  197  ff.',  416,  476, 478, 615, 
618,  622  f.,  529,  967  ff.  ;  his  poems, 
808,  902,  908  f. ;  his  biographies, 
919. 

Dayan-Asshur  (K),  228. 

Dead  Sea,  273. 

Deborah  (prophetess),  188,  479; 
Song  of,  187  f.,  476,  479,  879,  897, 
913,  918. 


Debts  and  debtors  in  Israel,  576  f., 
684  f.,  1322  ;  in  Babylonia,  1323. 

Decalogue,  403  n.,  891  f. 

Deceit  and  fraud  in  Israel  (cf.  Hon- 
esty), 296,  692  ff.,  644,  966  ff.,  970, 
1320. 

Deiokes  (Dayakka,  K),  824;  (6), 
II,  app.  3. 

Deities,  national,  69,  L  app.  2,  864  ; 
and  morality,  961,  086. 

Delegated  power,  66,  1386. 

Delilah,  see  Samson. 

Delphic  oracle,  1387. 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  347. 

Deluge  literature,  886  ff. 

Deluges,  1296,  1300  n. 

Dependencies :  Semitic,  39  f.,  68, 66, 
61,  683;  Hebrew,  63,  204  ff.,  112, 
215,  262,  268, 474,  640, 646  ;  Baby- 
lonian, 92  f.,  07  ff.,  109,  116,  123, 
178, 1044, 1076 ff.,  1162  ;  Egyptian 
(and  Ethiopian),  134  f.,  143 ff., 
346  f.,  678,  1240 f.,  1260  f. ;  Assyr- 
ian, 176,  179 ff.,  218  ff.,  242 ff., 
282^16,  326,  331  ff..  339,  343 f., 
348fl.,  357  ff.,  382ff.,  630ff.,  660  ff., 
676,688,  733,  741,  749  f„  766,  762, 
766,  768,  771,  776,  793 ff.,  806 n., 
821f.,839ff.,  1036. 

Deportation,  61,  283,  288 ff.,  362, 
666,  673,  676,  1166  n.,  1282 a., 
1234^  1250,  1268  ff. 

Desert  literature,  801  ff. 

Deuteronomic  editing,  926  n. ,  1366  ff. 

Deuteronomy,  I.  app.  4,  602,  686, 
846  ff.,  866ff.,  943ff.,  1018, 1020ff., 
1343  f.,  1361. 

Diarbekr  (Amedi,  C),  247. 

DUmun  (I),  89,  96,  666. 

Diplomacy,  Oriental,  148ff.,  163, 
175,  207,  213,  231,  249,  316,  666, 
679,  826  f.,  1051,  1379. 

Direction  (teaching,  the  Law),  457, 
488,  610 ;  Book  of  Direction  (cf. 
Deuteronomy),  846 f. 

Disciples  of  the  prophets,  096  f  . ,  998, 
1065. 

Districts,  administrative,  206,  680. 

Divination,  see  Oracles. 

Divine  influence,  1097,  1113  f. 
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Doctrines  (of.  Faith),  10081 
Drunkenness  in  Israel,  696,  641  ft, 
Dungi  (Ba'ukln,  K),  102. 
DQr-il  (C),  89. 
Dftr-Sharrukin  (C),  667  fl. 
Dftr-Yakin  (C),  664. 
Dushratta  (K),  150. 

E,  see  Elobist. 

Ea  (D),  85,  112,  738. 

Earthquakes,  264  f . 

Ebal  (M),  186. 

Ebedmelech  (O),  1228. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun,  259,  265, 1,  app. 
6,  1379. 

Eden  (L),  73,  112. 

Edessa  (C),  75. 

Edom  and  Edomites,  18,  26,  48,  66, 
132,  152,  204,  209,  215,  285  f.,  248, 
250,  254,  269,  273,  302,  825,  387, 
379,  512,  688,  675,  761,  787,  1157, 
1240  n.,  1243,  1251,  1404  n. 

Egypt  and  Egyptians,  language,  80 ; 
writing,  872  f. ;  trade,  97,  884 ; 
place-names,  132  f. ;  relations  with 
western  Asia  generally,  134  ff., 
151  ff.,  161  ff.,  210,  215,  313,  348 
ff.,  367,  440,  653,  756 ;  relations 
with  Hebrews,  see  Hebrews, 
Judah,  and  N.  Israel;  references 
to  Dynasty  IV,  134;  VI,  134; 
IX  and  X,  135;  XII,  135,  846; 

xra-xvn,  136  ff. ;  xvm,  143 

ff.,  161  ff.;  XIX,  163 ff.;  XX, 
166  f.  ;  XXI,  207  ;  XXII,  207, 
210,  215,  845;  XXIII,  XXIV, 
813,  347  ;  XXV,  313,  348,  675, 
678;  6931,  756,  764 ff.;  XXVI, 
1029  ff.,  1222,  1365. 

Ehud  (J),  188,  964. 

Ekallftti  (C),  180. 

Ekbatana  (C),  824,  1882,  1397. 

Ekron  (C),  55,  192,  675,  689  ff.,  696. 

Elah  (K),  212. 

Elam  and  Elamites,  54  f.,  70,  90,  92, 
98,  106  ff.,  1131,  120,  178,  247, 
621ff.,660ff.,  672,  736 ff.,  7511, 
779  ff.,  1163,  1285  n.,  1404. 

Elasah  b.  Shaphan,  1167. 

Blath  (C),  269,  826. 


Elders,    86,    448,  486,    660,   1092, 

1310 1 
Elegies,  898,  902,  1237  ff. 
Eli  (J),  195,  414,  490. 
Eliakim  (O),  697, 699 ;  b.  Jodah,  see 

Jehoiakim. 
Eliezer  (slaye),  406. 
Elijah,  the  prophet,  239,  9821 ;  bi- 

ography,  935. 
Elisha,  the  prophet,  23^244,  612; 

biography,  936. 
Elishama  (O),  1119. 
Ellip  (L),  674. 
Elnathan  b.  Achbor,  1121  n. 
Elohist,  I.  app.  4,  8901,  894,  9221 
Elohistic  school,  930. 
Elteke  (C),  675,  695,  II.  app.  14. 
Elula^us,  see  LulC. 
Employments  of  Hebrews:  in  Pal* 

esthie,   4831,    507 ff.,    1275;    in 

Babylonia,  1274  ff.,  1301  ff. 
Ephod,  506. 
Ephraim,  186  (185),  188 1,  191, 196, 

200,  212,  275,  935;  (L),  275  n.  ; 

see  Israel,  Northern. 
Ephron  (Ch),  158. 
Epical  poetry,  883,  912. 
Eponym  canon,  216,  294,  I.  app.  6. 
Erech  (C),  88,   1011,   104,   1071, 

1291. 
Eridu  (C),  101,  104,  112,  1291. 
Esagila  (BIt-ela,  temple),  112,  117, 

123,  749,  1060  f.,  1395. 
Esarhaddon   (K),   341,    746 ff.,    IL 

app.  16,  1286. 
Esau  (Ch),  412. 
Ethbaal,  see  Ithobal. 
Ethics    and    ritual,    1017,   1023 ff., 

1094,  1114. 
Ethiopia,  see  Cush. 
Eulseus,  see  Ulai. 
Euphrates  (R),  22,  711,  141,  145, 

219,  222,  225,  228,  237,329,  730 n., 

10581,  1290  ff. 
**  European  Morals,"  616  n. 
Evil-Merodach  (K),  1081,  1369. 
Exile  (cf.  Hebrews  Exiled,  Deporta- 
tion), 290, 301  ff.  ;  Babylonian,  iU 

character  and  influence,  1263  ff. 
Exiles  in  Babylonia,  1300. 
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Exodus,  of  Hebrews  from  Egypt, 
667,  879;  the  book,  926  f. 

Explorations  in  Babylonia,  87,  91, 
95  ;  in  Assyria,  667. 

Ezekiel  (the  prophet),  I.  app.  8, 
814,  833,  1081,  1148,  1174  fif., 
1268f.,  1336,  ld42ft.,  1368f.,  1362, 
1366  f. 

Ezida  (BIt-k6nu,  temple),  112,  117, 
1063. 

Ezion-^eber  (C),  209. 

Faith,   Old  Testament,  607,   1008, 

1132  f.,  1138. 
Families,  396  ff.,  448,  1810 1 
Fasts,  1116,  1118,  1346  n. 
Fatherhood,    427  ff. ;     figuratiTely, 

431  £f. 
Fayum,  the  (L),  847. 
Feasts  and  social  gathermgs,  409  f., 

604,  676,  862,  871,  940,  994,  1092, 

1246,  1344  ff. 
Federations,  of  tribes,  47 ff.,  681, 

468 ;  of  states,  54,  I.  app.  6. 
Fen  countries,  784  n. 
Fenchu  (P),  132. 
Finno-tartario  language,  see  Some- 

rians. 
Foresight,  prophetic,  1260,  1410. 
Fortresses   (cf.   Sieges),   204,    212, 

268,  311,  367,  664,  827,  1058, 1396. 
Fuller's  Field,  698,  1231. 

Gad  (T),  183,  101,  235;  (prophet), 

978. 
Gagu  (Gog,  Ch.),  777  n.,  814, 
Galilee  (L),  272,  274,  881,  I.  app. 

13. 
Gambulu  (P),  339,  661,  779. 
Gamgum  (L),  228,  629. 
Gate  of  Benjamin,  1221,  1228. 
Gath  (C),  152,  192,  197,  243  «.,  682, 

689,  n.  app.  4. 
Gaza  (C),  152,  163,  192,  332,  625, 

675,  689. 
Geba  (C),  194,  196. 
Gebal,  see  Byblos. 
Gedaliah  (G),  1240 fiT.,  1249. 
Gemariah  b.   Shaphan,   1119  f.;  b. 

Hilkiah,  1167. 


Genesis  (book),  9261, 962. 

Oer^  see  Strangers. 

Gerizim  (M),  186. 

Gezer  (C),  152,  207. 

GhOr  (L),  139. 

Giammu  (K),  228. 

Gibeah  (C),  196,  477,  965. 

Gibeon  (G),  186,  1248. 

Gideon  (J),  49,  61,  189,  416,  782 n., 

965,  972. 

Gifts  (cf.  Venality),  1491,  6941 

Gihon  (W),  697. 

Gilboa  (M),  198,  615. 

QUead  (L),  129, 188, 141, 186, 1901, 
196,  212,  233,  243,  262,  272, 2741, 
a37  (331),  I.  app.  13,  630 «, 

Gileadites,  316. 

GUgal  (C),  185,  188,  477. 

Gilgamesh  epic,  912  n. 

Gflza  (C),  228. 

Gimirrfi,  see  Kimmerians. 

Gindibu'u  (Ch),  228 and  n.,  230. 

Girgashites  (P),  180. 

Gobryaa  (Or),  1886,  1395 1 

Gods,  see  Deities,  Polytheism. 

Go^l  (vindicator),  426,  486,  604 n., 

966,  1420. 
Gog,  see  Gftgu. 
Gomer,  see  Kimmerians. 
Groremment,  see  especially  Hebrews, 

Assyrians. 
Gozan  (L),  343,  862. 
Greece  and  Phoenicia,  I.  app.  8. 
Greeks  in  Palestine,  632,  XL  app.  4 ; 

in  Cillcia,   736;    in  Egypt,    768, 

1080 ;  in  Asia  Minor,  1889. 
Gubi  (L),  96. 

Gudea  (Nabft,  K),  96,  98,  171. 
Guilds  and  professions,  484,  6691, 

851  andn.,  871,  934,  1066,  lS06n, 
Gutium  (L),  92,  109,  171.  780,  1893, 

1305 1 
Gyges  (Gagu,  K),  768,  773  ff. 

Halsakkuk  and  his  prophecy,  1128 

ff.,  1172. 
Hadad  (D),  59;  (Ch),  209. 
Uadadezer    (Dadda-idri,    K),    204, 

228. 
Hadad-Kimmon  (C),  I.  app.  & 
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Hadrach  (Chatarika,  C),  2oB,  307  «., 
S15. 

Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  430,  437  n. 

Halys  (R),  1379. 

Hamath  (C),  126,  141,  201  f.,  226, 
228,  2301,  237,  241,  247,  262, 
805  ff.,  315,  331, 1,  app.  0,  624. 

Hanameel  of  Anatkotb,  1226. 

Hananiah  ( prophet) ,  1 1 68  f . 

Hannah,  mother  of  Samuel,  430; 
her  Song,  908  f. 

H^^n,  see  Charrftn. 

Haipagus  (Cr),  1384  n.,  1386. 

^anui(I^),  242f.,  787. 

tiasael  (K  of  Damascua),  236, 
241  fl. ;  (Arabian),  741,  756. 

Haio(P),  766n. 

Hazor  (C),  162,  331. 

Heber  (Ch),  660. 

Hebraic  peoples,  20,  284 ;  and  aee 
Ammon,  Edom,  Moab. 

Hebrews :  origin,   26   (18)  ;    racial 
endurance, 434  ff.,  963,  V20ii ;  char- 
acter  and    spirit   (cf.    Semites), 
434  f.,  626,  646  f.,  668;  relation  to 
outsiders,  648  £F.,  666 ;  colonies,  41 
general  political  conditions,  47  £f. 
266, 296, 372  ff.,  470  f.,  621  ff.,  657 
government,  see  Rulers,   Chiefs 
Elders,    Judges,    Princes,    King 
Court,    Imposts,   Law;    achieve- 
ments and  mission,  67  ff.,  386  ff. 
1028;    chronological   place,    70 
language,    163,    302  f.  ;    writing 
877  ff. ;  trade,  206,  212,  281,  236 
624 ;  culture,  1178  n.,  morals  and 
religion,  61,    183,   196,  200,  210 
239 f.,    271,    206  ff.,    814,   317  ff. 
364  ff. ,  373,  377  f .,  881  f .,  442, 461 
480  ff.,  489 f.,  493  ff.,  604  ff.,  633 
674  ff. ,  607  ff . ,  613, 640  ff .,  796  f ..  799 
806, 11. app.  7,  840  ff.,  927  f .,  940  ff 
962,  1156f.,1182ff.,  1.320  ff. ;  tribal 
history,  165  ff.,  436  ff.,  182  ff.,  360  ff. 
472  ff.,  879  ;  the  single  monarchy 
196  ff. ;   the  divided  kingdom,  see 
Israel  and  Judah;    Hebrews  ex- 
iled :  in  Assyrian  lands,  862  f. ;  in 
Egypt,  1039  (12.54  ff.)  ;  in  Baby- 
lonia  (cl.    Agricnlture,   Employ- 


ments, Slaves,  Watercouisea),  280 
1081,  1166  fl.,  1176n.,  1272 ff. 

Hebron  (C),  137,  189,  162,  206. 

Hereditary  office,  660,  669  f . 

Hermon  (M),  126,  242. 

Herodotus,  1882  n.,  1412  n. 

Heroic  i)oetry,  see  Epical. 

Heroic  prose,  918  f. 

Heroic  virtues,  964,  963,  969. 

Heshbon  (C),  188. 

Hettites  (Chett&,  Chatte,  P),  41, 130, 
132, 162, 156 ff.,  179, 201,  200,  219, 
226,  284,  294,  I.  app.  6,  367  f.,  II. 
app.  4. 

Hezekiah  (K),  65,  287,  I.  app.  12, 
635,  637  f.,  676,  688,  692  f., 096  ff., 
791  ff.,  II.  app.  11,  860  n.,  1002; 
his  Song,  909. 

Hiel  (Betl)elite),498n. 

High  places,  see  Shrines. 

Hilkiah  (priest),  843,  8461,  8601 

Hillah  (C),  1298. 

Hindieh  (caaal),  1203. 

Hinnom  (valley),  855,  1095. 

•Hirelings,  641. 

Hirom(Hiram,K),I.45,206;  IL810. 

History,  ita  scope  and  treatment, 
4ff. ;  of  the  Semites,  6fl.  ;  of  the 
Hebrews,  9  ff.,  386  ff.  ;  Hebrew 
conception  of,  4341,966, 1866. 

History  and  prophecy,  181,  882 
(386),  723,  14191 

Hivites  (P),  127,  130. 

Honesty,  1320  ff.,  1828. 

Hophnl  (J),  490,  589. 

Hophra  (Apries,  K),  12071,  1262, 
1256,  1366. 

Horses  (cl  Army),  144,  475,  4191, 
716. 

Hosea,  the  prophet,  304,  812  fii^  820, 
354,  I.  app.  10,  60tJ,  994. 

Hoshea  (K),  287,  3:^2.  8431,  348  ff. 

Hospitality,  see  Strangers. 

Host  of  heaven,  856. 

House-father,  405,  408  ff . 

Household,  396, 400,  404  ff. 

Huldah  (prophetess),  851. 

Hunting,  180,  819. 

Hyksos  (P),  I35ff.,  .346,  4.36,  487  «. 

Hyrceades  (Cr),  1886. 
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Ibadid  (P),  680. 

Ibleam  (C),  267. 

Ideals  and  practice  in  religion,  1012, 
1021. 

Idolatry  (cf.  Deitieg,  Polytheism, 
Religion),  820  f.,  680  f.,  709,  864, 
860,  986,  1087,  1388  f. 

Ijon  (C),  381. 

Iiabi»id  (K),  see  Ya'ubiUd. 

Imgur-Bel  (wall),  749,  1058,  1061. 

Immanuel,  827  ff.,  I.  app.  12. 

Immer  (S),  1273. 

Imperialism,  1261,  1816  f.,  1864. 

Imposts  (taxes,  fines,  tribute,  assess- 
ment), Hebrew,  205  f.,  810,  474, 
528,  1040;  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian, 286  f.,  310,  675, 688,  1060  ; 
Egyptian,  1040. 

Imprisonment,  108f.,  1221,  1224, 
1227,  1415. 

Indabigash  (K),  782. 

Individualism,  spiritual  (cf.  Relig- 
ion, personal),  1000,  1010,  1014  f., 
1201,  1204  f.,  1840  £f. 

Individuals  as  sufferers,  606. 

Industry  in  Israel  (cf.  Employ- 
ments), 268,  488  f.,  651. 

Interest  (usury)  in  Israel,  552,  576, 
1822  ;  in  Babylonia,  1328. 

lonians,  see  Greeks. 

Iran  and  Iranians  (P),  823,  1874  ff. 

Irchulini  (K),  228. 

Irijah  (O),  1221. 

Irkanati  (K),  228. 

Iroquois  compared  with  Semites,  29. 

Irrigation,  see  Watercourses. 

Isaac  (Ch),  412,  444,  955,  959. 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  309,  318  ff., 
326  ff.,  354  f.,  606,  641  ff.,  649,  652, 
654  ff.,  702,  704,  710  ff.,  728,  995, 
998,  1354. 

Isaiah  the  Second,  1345,  1358  f., 
1405  ff. 

Ischupri  (C),  756. 

Ifihbosheth  (Ishba'al,  K),  203. 

Ishmael  b.  Hagar,  430 ;  b.  Netha- 
niah,  1243,  1245  ff. 

Ishme-DagAn  (K),  BabyL,  104; 
Assyr.,  172. 

Ishtar  (D),  94,  101,  1185  ff. 


lain  (C),  104,  110. 

Israel  (see  Hebrews),  names,  183, 
228,  282. 

Israel  (northern),  208 ff.,  and  see 
Contents ;  national  conditions, 
212,  264,  271  ff.,  374  ff.,  527  ff. ; 
changes  of  dynasty,  211  f.,  286  ff., 
267,  278,  316,  832  ;  extent,  211  f., 

230,  285 ff.,  248,  262,  272,  862 ;  n- 
lations  with  Judah,  see  Jndah ; 
relations  with  Phoenicia,  218,  288, 
239,  264,  377;  relaUons  witii 
*  *  Syria  "  (Damascus) ,  281  fl., 
243 ff.,  252,  262 f.,  270,  316,  376, 
880 ;  relations  with  Assyria,  228, 

231,  240  f.,  260,  258,  267,  814, 
331  f . ,  380,  382  ff. ;  relations  with 
Egypt,  210,  318 f.,  844,  848 ff.; 
outcome  of  its  history,  886  ff. 

Issachar  (T),  212. 
Itliamar  (K),  680. 
Ithobal  (Ethbaal,  K),  of  Tyre,  M, 

218 ;  of  Sidon,  676. 
Ittai  of  Gath,  650. 
Itti.B«l  (K),  92. 

J,  see  Jehovist. 

Jabbok  (R),  188. 

Jabesh  (C  in  Gilead),  191,  196,  675. 

Jacob  (Ch),  412  ff.,  444,  447  n.,  966, 

969. 
Jacobus  ''  Blessing,'*  906,  913. 
Jaco1>«l  (C),  869  n. 
Jael  (heroine),  964. 
Jahaz  (C),  188. 
Jair  (J),  191. 
Janoah  (C),  881. 
Jashar  (book),  896,  906,  918. 
Jebusttes  (P),  130,  204. 
Jehoahaz  (K),  of  Israel,  246  f.,  262, 

1039  ;  of  Judah,  1039. 
Jehoash  (Joash,  K),  of  Judah,  221, 

243,  254,  317. 
Jeboiachin  (K),  1079 ff.,  1148 ff. 
Jehoiada  (priest),  254. 
Jehoiakim      (K),      1089,      1076  ff., 

1120  ff. 
Jehoram  (Joram,  K),  of  Judah,  221, 

236  f. 
Jehoshaphat  (K),  221,  281, 236. 
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JehoTah  (Yahwd),  in  proper  names, 
L  app.  9;  his  character,  10091., 
1099,  lldl,  1176;  his  relation  to 
Israel,  378,  407,  426,  420, 444,  454, 
467,  462,  488  f.,  626,  6S5,  581  fF., 
602,  700,  726  f.,  894,  906,  911,  922, 
999  f.,  1024,  1099,  1114,  1334  ff.; 
his  false  worship,  320  f.,  854, 
1005  f.,  1015;  his  omnipresence, 
1337  f. 

JehoTist,  I.  app.  4,  885,  923  ff. 

Jehovist  and  Elohist  (J  £),  923,  935, 
943  f. 

Jephthah  (J),  191,  965 ;  his  lament, 
908. 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  813,  1065, 
1067  fir,  1082  ff.,  1139  ff.,  1215  ff., 
1242,  1252  ff.,  1341,  1349,  1366; 
his  disciples,  1336;  the  book, 
1082  n. 

Jericho  (C),  185,  496  n. 

Jeroboam  (K),  I,  206ff.,  1357;  U. 
262  ff.,  306,  519. 

Jemsalem  (C),  40,  57, 126, 128, 139, 
152,  204  ff.,  210,  248,  254,  260, 
276  f.,  318  ff.,  325,  478,  675,  677, 
6871,  696  ff.,  730,  861,  998, 1039, 
1079,  1178,  1180,  1214  ff.,  1230  ff., 
1238  f.,  1241. 

Jesos  and  the  Old  Testament,  615  ff. 

Jezebel  (Q),  213. 

Jessreel  (Esdraelon,  L),  139,  141, 
198,  203,  243,  250,  272,  331,  364, 
479,  580  n.,  685,  1034 ;  (C),  236. 

Joab  (Cr),  67,  203,  206,  623. 

Joah  (O),  699. 

Joash  (Jehoash,  K),  of  Israel,  2621, 
262. 

Job  (the  book),  6991,  1353. 

Johanan  (G),  1243,  1246,  12481 

Jonadab  (Ch),  416. 

Jonathan,  b.  Saul,  196 ff.,  416,  515, 
732  f».,  969,  972 ;  (scribe),  1221. 

Joppa  (C),  162,  676,  696. 

Joram  (Jehoram),  king  of  Israel, 
221,  231,  236  ff. 

Jordan  (R),  126,  129,  141,  1109. 

Joseph  b.  Jacob,  as  a  moral  type, 
9601 ;  tribaUy,  936. 

Joseph-el  (C),  369  n. 


Joshua  (Ch),  183  ff.  ;  (book),  I. 
app.  4. 

Josiah  (K),  807,  838  ff.,  1027, 
1033  ff.,  1069  ff. 

Jotham  (K),  269,  3081 

Jotham  b.  Gideon  ;  his  parable,  908, 
910. 

Judah  (T),  180, 188 1, 196,  200,  905. 

Judah  (L  and  P)  :  national  condi- 
Uons,  210,  272  ff.,  296,  379,  527, 
686,  791  ff.,  1027,  1314-;  relaUons 
with  N.  Israel,  210  ff.,  215,  239, 
2601,  268,  3151,  378;  relations 
with  Edom,  215,  2351,  254,  325; 
relations  with  Syria,  215,  231, 
238,  243,  254,  270 ;  relations  with 
Assyria,  254,  306  ff.,  3831,  633, 
648,  650  ff.,  676  ff.,  685  ff.,  793  ff., 
II.  app.  5.  ;  relations  with  Baby- 
lonia, 679.  8371,  1044,  1076 ff., 
lOOOff.,  1113  ff.,  1130  ff.,  1148  ff., 
1208  ff. ;  relations  with  Egypt, 
210,  215,  278,  662,  664  ff.,  697, 
711,  7161,  7191,  10761,  10871, 
1123,  1165  n.,  12081;  after  the 
kingdom  :  in  Palestine,  1240  ff . ; 
in  Egypt,  1254  ff. ;  in  Babylonia, 
see  Exiles. 

Judaism,  1251,  1348. 

Judges  (rulers),  43,  601,  455,  457, 
468,487,  510,  5901,698. 

Judges,  the,  187 ff.,  664,  920,  963 ff. 

Judges,  book  of,  4681,  9171,  920, 
1361. 

Justice  in  Israel  (cf.  Law),  467, 
461,  476,  486  ff.,  602,  610,  6781, 
688 ff.,  859,  1228;  in  Babylonia, 
1322  ff. 

Kadesh  (C),  on  the  Orontes,  146, 
1621,  202,  L  app.  6;  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  183. 

Eaftu  (L),  132. 

Kalach  (Calah,  C),  176,  220,  249, 
283,  341,  667,  820. 

KallIma.SIn  (K),  149. 

Kalparuda  (K),  228. 

Kana'na  (Canaan,  L),  182. 

Karaindash  (K),  176. 

Karbanit  (C),  764. 
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Karduniash  (L.  Babylonia),  121. 

Karkar  (C),  228 ff.,  624. 

Kamak,  aee  Thebes. 

Karan,  see  Ulai. 

Kasiphia  (S),  1273  n. 

Kasshites  (P),  70, 120 ff.,  141, 174 ff., 

219  n.,  22;},  674,  1286. 
KaUfihmalak  (K),  337. 
kebar  (Kabar,   Chebar,  W),  1081, 

1272,  12JM),  1299  f.,  1306. 
Kedar(LF),  787  f. 
Kedeah  (C),  331. 
Keileh  (C),  152. 
Kenites  (P),  186,  416,  408,  660. 
Kenlzzites  (P),  186. 
Khoraabad,  see  DtLr-Sharrukfin. 
Kidron  (valley),  697. 
KiinmeriaDs  (P,  Gomer,  Gimitre), 

768  f.,  774  f.,  814,  1384. 
King  and  kingdom:   Semitic,  36 f., 

60 ff.,  396 n.;  Hebrew,  60ff.,  195, 

199,    206  f.,    277  f.,    371  ff.,    468, 

521  ff.,  528  £.,  634  ff.,  687,  II.  app. 

1,  844  n.,  989,  1070!.;   idealized, 

603f.;    Assyrian,    171  f.,    182  ff.; 

Babylonian,  98,  108,  120  f. 
Kings  (book),  1867  ff. 
King's  Garden,  1231. 
Klnnereth  (lake),  381. 
Kinship,    306  ff. ;    its    symbolism, 

426,  429,  432  f. 
Kipkip  (C),  767. 
Kir  (L),  386. 

Kirte  (Kirche?),  179,  217  f.,  220. 
Kteh  (C),  672. 
Kishon  (R),  479. 
Kisiiia  (L),  106,  120. 
Kitlala  (C),  228. 
Kommagene,  see  Kummuch. 
Kudur-mabug  (K),  108,  114. 
Kudurnanchundi  (K),  107. 
Kudurlagamar,  see  Chedorlaomer. 
Ku6  (L,  E.  Cilicia),  228,  230, 1,  app- 
'  5,  6i9,  666. 
Kummuch  (  L,  Kommagene),   170, 

218,  226,  228,  284,  294,  666. 
Kundashpi  (K),  228. 
Kurigalzu  (K),  I,  149;  II,  176. 
Kushites  (Cushites),  see  Ethiopians. 
Kyaxare8(K),  8241 


Laban  (Ch),  412f. 

Labasi.Marduk  (K),  1370. 

Lachish  (C),  152,  688, 690,  69S,  II. 
app.  12,  14,  1213. 

Lagash  (C),  95  ff. 

Laisli  (Dan,  C),  41. 

I^lli  (K),  228. 

Laraech^s  Song,  889. 

Lamentations  (book),  1287  fl. 

Land,  its  acquisition  and  parti- 
tion, 663  ff.,  1344  ;  private  tenure 
(cf.  Property),  680 ff.,  610  n. 

Landmarks,  683. 

Language  and  social  institutions, 
391  ff. 

LariS8a(S),  827  n. 

Larsa  (ELasar,  C),  101, 104, 108, 11 1. 

Law,  the,  see  Direction. 

Law  and  legislation,  460, 474, 486  ff., 
641  ff.,  652,  676  f.,  584  n.,  847  f., 
882,  891  f.,  920  ff. 

Law  of  Holiness,  1362. 

Lebanon  (M),  90,  125, 141,  219.816. 

Leontes,  see  Ldtany. 

Levi  (T),  935. 

Levirate  custom,  417. 

Levites,  as  priesU,  604,  808,  1019. 

Leviticus  (book),  084  n. 

Libnah  (C),  703,  709. 

Llbyans(P),  207,  346. 

Litany  (R),  125,  144. 

Literature,  defined,  883«  899 ;  and 
writing,  882,  901. 

Literature,  Hebrew :  conditions  and 
occasions,  806 ff.,  891  ff.,  898 ff., 
914 ff.,  939 ff.,  1350 ff.,  1406;  its 
spirit  and  style,  11  ff.,  253,  486, 
446,  449  n. ,  450,  697,  728  f. ,  744  «. , 
868,  890,  893,  004,  913,  027  £.,  9S1, 
1080n.,  1086  n.,  1134, 11461, 1175, 
1178  n.,  1212,  1288,  1851,  1856, 
1402,  1405 ff.,  1416  n.;  contents, 
442  ff.,  883  ff.,  1385  ff.,  1401  ff.  ; 
form,  887  f.,  918,  938,  1117,  1287, 
1362  f. ;  non-Hebraic  elements, 
886  f .,  a32  ;  periods  and  epoobs, 
888,  899  ff.,  907,  012,  937  f .,  1350, 
1400  f. 

Local  government,  Hebrew,  52. 

'*  Lost  Tribes,"  868. 
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Lull  (Elul»us,  K),  675,  681  f. 
Lybians  (P),  210,  343,  770,  1089. 
Lyoians  (P),  1389. 
Lydia    (L),    157,    773  fl.,     1379  f., 
1387  ff. 

Maacha  (L),  204. 

Machalliba  (C),  676. 

Madai,  see  Medes. 

Magdiel  (C),  162. 

Magic  (ci.  Oracles),  644. 

Magog  (LP),  ai4. 

Makan  (Magan,  L),  91,  96. 

M&kara  (Q),  145. 

Maledictions,    1104  ff.,   1112,    1159, 

1169  f.,  1257. 
Malik  and  malk  ('*  counsellor  *'  and 

"  Idng  "),  36,  I.  app.  2. 
Manasseh  (T),  183,  189,   196,  212, 

275;  (K),  761,  780,  700,  798  ff., 

1003  ff.,  1122  n. 
Mand&  (Scythian),  758  n. 
Mann&i  (PL),  628,  758,  777,  1884, 

1403. 
Mansuati  (C),  250. 
Mar(u)duk,  see  Merodach. 
Marduk-nftdin-ache  (K),  180. 
Marduk-z&kir-shum  (K),  671. 
Marl  (K,  Benhadad  III),  251  f. 
Marratim  (L),  1403  n. 
Marriage,  417  ff.,  426 f.,  949,  1832. 
Mareiman  (P),  630. 
Mash  (L),  788. 
Mashga  (C),  228. 
Ma8ius(M),  71,  217f.,220. 
Matinu.ba*al  (K),  228. 
Mazares  (Cr),  1386. 
Media   and    Medes    (Madai),    224, 

247  f.,  258,  294,   311,  3621,  627, 

629,    674,    758,    760,    777,    812, 

823  ff.,  1051,  1874,  1:)79,  1401. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  90  f.,  180,  219  ; 

Assyrian  name,  179  f. ;  coast  land, 

71,  331  ;  coast  land  peoples,  166. 
Medo-Persian  empire,  1886  ff.,  1413. 
Megiddo  (C),   141,    145,    152,    163, 

210  fl.,  1034. 
Melchizedek  (K),  37. 
Melikoff  (name),  L  app.  2. 
Melkart  (D),  59. 


Melucha  (D),  96,  676,  678,  765  n., 

780. 
Memphis  (C),  313,   347,  656,  756, 

767,  1030. 
Menahem  (K),   Hebrew,  267,  806, 

310,  616 ;  PhcBnician,  675. 
Mentu  (D),  144. 
Merneptah  (K),  166  f.,  879. 
Merodach  (Maruduk,  Mardnk,  D), 

85,  112,  117,  123,  748  f.,  818,  1054, 

1383,  1393  ff.,  1398. 
Merodach-baladan    (K),    340,    621, 

637,  660  ff.^  671  f.,  679  ;  his  sons, 

751. 
Mesha  (K),  212,  221,  236. 
Meshech,  see  MushkS. 
Mesopotamia  (L),   18,  41,   71,  75, 

132,  137,  141,   1451,  1541,  173, 

1751,  178,  181,  188,  2171 
Messianic  ideal,  603  1,  916,  1161. 
Metenna  (K),  II.  app.  10. 
Micah  (the  prophet),  319,  321,  354, 

356,  606,  6441,  798 ».,   800,   H. 

app.  8,  998,  1092. 
Micaiah  b.  Gamariah,  1119. 
Mice,  706,  707,  II.  app.  13. 
Michmash  (C),  196,  687. 
Midianites  (P),  60,  183,  189. 
Mikado,  as  illustration,  431. 
Milcom  (D),  59,  865  ;  cl  Molech. 
Militarism  (cl  Warfare),  318,  613, 

889,  1261,  1420. 
Militene  (Milid,C),  228,  629. 
Milton  and  Isaiah,  1406. 
Minseans  (P),  878  ». 
Minni  (P),  see  Mannai. 
Miriam  aud  her  Song,  449  n.,  890, 

913. 
Mita  (K),  627. 

Mitani  (L),  132,  150,  1641,  162. 
MitintI  (Metinti,    K),   of  Askalon, 

3:12  ;  of  Ashdod,  675. 
'*  Mixed     multitude "     (Bedawin), 

453.  550. 
Mizpah  (C),  1240,  1242 ff. 
Moab  and  Moabites,  18,  26,  48,  50, 

138,  183,  188,  190,  204,  209,  215, 

231,   233,   235,   263,    268  f.,   273, 

337,  550  w.,  633,  675,  761,  8941, 

972,  1157,  1240, 1243,  1251. 
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Mohammed  (cf.  Islam),  667  n.,  668, 
966,  1328. 

Molech  (Moloch,  D),  I.  app.  2,  666, 
1006. 

Monarchy,  see  King. 

Monotheism  (cf.  Jehovah,  Religion), 
1338. 

Monuments,  see  especially  As- 
syrians, Babylonians. 

Moon-worship,  866. 

Morality:  its  evolution,  61  Iff.,  050, 
080  ff. ;  Christian  and  Hebrew, 
616  ff. ;  its  criteria  and  standards, 
048 S.,  0G4,  1268 ff.';  conditions 
and  basis,  060,  968,  962,  984  ff., 
1000  f.,  1016. 

Moresheth-Gath  (C),  356. 

Moschi,  see  Mushke. 

Moses,  the  lawgiver,  183,  449  ff. ;  his 
Blessing,  936. 

Motherhood,  430. 

Mugheir  (Ur,  S),  100. 

Musa  ibn  Nosair  (Ch),  668  n. 

Mushke  (Meshech,  Moschi,  LP), 
179,  217,  627  ff.,  666. 

Musri  (L),  228,  230,  I.  app.  6 ;  cf. 
437  n. 

Mut-Adda  (Cr),  162. 

Mutilation  of  tiie  dead,  286  n. 

Myth  making,  1184ff. 

Nabatseans  (P),  766  n. 

Nabonassar  (K),  293. 

Nabonidus  (K),  87,  1371  f.,  1392  ff., 

1401. 
Nabopalassar    (K),    822  f.,    826  f., 

1042,  1370  n. 
Nabopaliddin  (K),  219 n. 
Naboth  of  Jezreel,  683,  606,  981  f. 
NabQ-b€l-shumi  (Ch),  784. 
Nadab  (K),  211. 
Nagltu  (C),  734,  737  f. 
Naharlna  (Mesopotamia),  132,  146, 

150. 
Nahrel  Kelb,  1213  n. 
Nahum,  the  prophet,  831  ff.,    1129, 

1138. 
Nairi  (L),  179,  216. 
Naming,  in  Israel,  1040  n.,  1411  n. 
Namri  (Namar,  L),  268. 


Nanft  (IshUr,  D),  101,  107. 

Napata  (C),  347. 

NaphtaU  (TL),  272,  276,  831,  L 
app.  13,  479. 

Narftm-Sin(K),  87ff. 

Nathan  (prophet),  his  parable,  910, 
977  f. 

National  literature,  916  f. 

Nationalism,  Hebrew  (cf.  Patriot- 
ism), 4701,  616,  6671 

Nationality,  Semitic,  46  ff.,  13161; 
and  religion,  61. 

Natnu  (Ch),  7871 

Naturalization,  see  Adoption. 

Nature-worship,  321 «  1184  ff. 

Navigation,  Phoenician,  66 ;  Babylo- 
nian, 1306  n. 

Nebaioth  (Nabatseans,  LP),  7871 

Nebo  (D),  67,  59,412,  117,  249,  L 
app.  7,  818,  820,  1064,  1066,  1063, 
1392,  1394  ;  (M),  188  ;  (C),  236. 

Neboshazban  (Cr),  1233 n. 

Nebuchadrezzar  (K) :  I,  178,  1286 ; 
II,  42,  407,  825,  1042,  1052  ff., 
1075ff.,  1116,  1137,  1167,  1171, 
1210,  1213, 1231,  1236,  1241,  1273, 
1277,  1286,  1296  f.,  1337,  1364  ff., 
1379,  1403,  1414. 

Nebuzaradau  (Cr),  1232,  1240, 
1242. 

Necho  (K)  :  I,  766,  768,  1020 ;  II, 
827,  1031  ff.,  1043,  1207. 

Negeb  (L),  273. 

Nemitti-B6l  (rampart),  749,  1063. 

Nergal  (1>),  85,  94,  228,  818. 

Nergal-shar-usur  :  (1)  b.  Sinacherib, 
744  ;  (2)  see  Neriglissar. 

Nergal-ushezib  (K),  739. 

NerigUssar  (K),  1233  n.,  1370. 

Nestorians,  36,  I.  app.  2. 

New  Testament  and  Old,  615  ff. 

New  Yearns  festival,  1392,  1394. 

Nile  valley,  346  f . 

Nimriid,  see  Kalach. 

Nina(l8htar,  D),  1711 

Nineveh  (C),  391,  74,  141,  1711, 
175,  247,  283,  341,  741  ff.,  750, 
762,815,  824  ff. 

Ninus  (K),  249. 

Niphates  (M),  71. 
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Nippur  (Nuffar,  C),  91,  94,  101, 
104  f.,  108,  110,  112,  293,  1081, 
1284  ff. 

NiaibiB  (C),  76,  141,  217. 

Nisrocb,  see  Nusku. 

Nobles,  see  Rulers. 

Nomads  and  nomadic  life  (of.  Tri- 
balism), 56,  400  fF.,  416,  424  f., 
438  ff . ,  465  ff»,  1 141  f .,  1384. 

Noph  (C),  see  Memphis. 

Nubia,  see  Gush. 

Numbers  in  Old  Testament,  L  app. 
6,  443  n.,  460,  II.  app.  6,  13; 
(book),  925  f. 

Nar-Rammftn  (K),  108. 

Nusku  (D),  744,  818. 

Obadiab  (book),  ^1404  n. 
Obelisks  (Egyptian),  767  n.,  1256 n. 
Occupations,  see  Employments. 
Old   Testament,   in  our  evolution, 

611  fl. ;  and  New,  614  ff. 
Omri  (K),  212,  289. 
Omri-land   (N.     Israel),    see    Bit- 

Chumri. 
On  (Heliopolis,  C),  667,  767, 1256  n. 
Onesimus  (slave),  406. 
Opi8(C).  1395f. 
Oracles,  488,  702  (1071),  1073, 1210, 

1216,  1220,  1253,  1387. 
Oratorical  literature,  938  ff. 
Oratory,  Hebrew,  940. 
Ormuzd,  see  Ahuramazda. 
Orontes   (R),   126,   141,    161,   282, 

226. 
Osorkonll  (K),  216. 
Othniel  (J),  188,  660. 

P,  see  Priestly  narrative. 
Padan-Aram  (L),  75,  I.  app.  9. 
Pad!  (K),  676,  692,  696,   U.   app. 

14. 
Pakrura  (G),  766. 
Palestine    (collectively),   17,  541, 

90,   126  fl.,  132  f.,  136  ff.,  161  ff., 

163ff.,  204,  291,  780. 
Pallakopas  (W),  100,  1293. 
Panics  explained,  732  n. 
Parentage,  430. 
Parsua  (L),  224. 


Parties  and  partisanship  in  Israel, 
698  ff.,  607,  983,  987  f.,  991, 
1093  ff.,  1149,  1157  0. 

Pasebchanu  (K),  207. 

Pasbhur  (b.  Immer),  1111;  (b. 
Malchiah),  1215. 

Pastoral  life  (cf.  Nomads),  476, 479. 

Pasture-grounds,  38,  565,  1304. 

Patin,  see  Chattin. 

Patria  potestaSf  408  ff. 

Patriarchs  of  Israel,  137  ;  in  history, 
442  ff. ;  their  morality,  948  ff.,  961. 

Patriotism:  Semitic,  61;  Hebrew,. 
470  f.,  479,  900,  915,  967,  1024, 
1123,  1156,  1223;  prophetic,  723, 
1113f.,  1258  ff.,  1409. 

Pekah (K),  316  (326),  332, 1,  app.  13. 

Pekahiah  (K),  316. 

Pekod  (P),  339,  1403  n. 

Pelusium  (C),  705,  709. 

Penuel  (Peniel,  C),  210. 

Pepi  (K),  134. 

Perizzites  (P),  127,  130. 

Peraia  (Persls,  L),  1374,  1378. 

Persian  Gulf,  extent,  71 ;  naviga- 
tion, 737  f. 

Persians  (cf.  Iranians),  political 
tendencies,  56. 

Pesept  (L),  766. 

Pestilence,  259,  264  f .,  704,  707, 709, 
II.  app.  13. 

Pethor  (Pitru,  C),  228. 

Petra  (C),  254. 

Pharisaism,  616  f. 

Philemon  (slave-owner),  406. 

Philistian  plain  (Palastu),  189,  141, 
260,  646,  684. 

I^ilistines  and  their  cities,  50,  64, 
164,  160,  192 ff.,  196 ff.,  200, 
203 ff.,  211,  243,  248,  264,  268, 
273,  302,  316,  325,  332,  371,  479, 
491  f.,  512,  515,  631  f.,  661,  675, 
677,  684,  690  ff.,  761,  1240. 

Phinehas  (J),  490,  589. 

Phoenicians,  classification,  18 ; 
names,  132  f.  ;  achievements,  66, 
164,  683;  colonies  and  govern- 
ment, 42  ff.,  I.  app.  3,  772  ;  trade 
and  navigation,  42 ff.,  (07),  128, 
184,  206  (200),  230,   I.   app.   3, 
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737  f.,  1031.  1367;  religion  and 
deities,  137,  213 ;  events  in  his- 
tory, 126,  144  f.,  152,  164,  166, 
180,  184,  219,  230,  311,  316,  675, 
680 ff.,  758,  761,  772 f.,  821.  See 
especially  Sidon,  Tyre. 

Fhraortes  (K),  824. 

Pianchi  (K),  347. 

Pisgah  (M),  1244. 

Pisiris  (K),  628. 

Planet  worship,  1061, 1063. 

Polyandry,  417  f. 

Polygamy,  206,  424,  449. 

Polytheism,  national,  591 

Poverty  in  Israel :  its  occasions,  641, 
572,  575 ;  its  consequences,  573  ff., 
601 ;  the  **  poor ''  as  a  class,  698  fl. 

Preaching,  see  Prophesying. 

Prediction  (of.  Foresight),  1147, 
1367,  1410  f.,  1418  f. 

Priest-kings,  67,  98,  172. 

Priestly  narrative,  886 ff.,  891  f., 
923  ff. 

Priests  and  priesthood  in  Israel,  488, 
504  f.,  570,  588  £.,  642  f.,  974, 
1013  ff.,  1101,  1170,  1344  f.,  1351  ; 
as  oonnsellors,  488  f.,  1015  ;  their 
achievements,  1017  f. ;  Babylo^ 
nian,  339,  660,  12871,  1392. 

Primogeniture,  420. 

Princes  (rulers),  455,  476  n.,  487, 
531,  592,  1092,  1221,  1312. 

Professional  prophets,  1093,  1108  ff. 

Property  (cf.  Land),  its  influence 
in  society  and  politics,  426,  663. 

P^phesying,  937  ff. 

Prophetic  histories,  923  f.,  934. 

Prophets  and  Prophecy,  196,  214, 
244,  295 ff.,  313  ff.,  318 ff.,  382, 
462,  488,  632,  646,  670,  689  n., 
600, 606,  610,  726,  829,  861,  986  ff., 
983,  993,  1065 ff.,  1133,  1145  f., 
1172,  1200,  1268  ff.,  1336  ff.,  1345, 
1400  ff.,  1418  ff. 

Proverbs  (book),  600,  910;  their 
limitations,  999  ff. 

Psalms,  by  David  (?)  909 ;  motives 
of  composition,  605  f. ;  partisan, 
698  ff. ;  *«  vindictive,"  609  n., 
1108  n.;  of  exile,  1363. 


>  Psammetichus,   (K)   I,  768,  7741, 

812,  1029  ;  II,  1207. 
Ptah  (D),  705. 
Pteria  (C),  159,  1387. 
Ptolemy,  canon  of,  298,  I.  app.  6. 
Pudu'il  (K),  675. 
I^,  l^hi,  see  Tiglathpileaer  III. 
Punt(P),  145,  1089  n. 
PQt  (P),  770,  1080.   . 
Pythia,  the,  861  n. 

Queen  of  Heaven,  866,  1094,  1266L 
Queena,  see  Women. 

Rabbath-Ammon  (C),  204. 

Rabmag  (title).  1233 n. 

Rabsaris  (title),  699,  1233 n. 

Rabshakeh  (title),  290,  699 ff.,  II. 
app.  14. 

Rachel  bat  Laban,  413. 

Ramah  (C),  477,  1242. 

Rammto  (cf.  Riiumon,  D),  172, 
228. 

Ramm&n-nadin-ache  (K),  177. 

Ramman-nirari  (K),  I,  175;  11,216; 
III,  248  ff.,  282,  Lapp.  7. 

Ramoth  (C),  212,  215,  231,  2351 

Ramses  (K),  II,  163, 166;  III,  1661, 
207. 

Raphia  (Bapichu,  B^,  C),  626, 
756. 

Reading,  public,  1117. 

Rebekah  bai  Bethuel,  412» 

Rechabites  (T),  416,  1141 1 

Red  Sea  traffic,  97,  206,  209,  216, 
236,  254,  264,  269. 

Reforms  in  Israel,  852  ff.,  1019 ff. 

Regnal  year,  XL  app.  6. 

Rehob  (L),  204. 

Rehoboam  (K),  208,  210. 

Religion  among  the  Semites :  its  po- 
litical influence,  58  ff.,  99,  299, 
551,  639,  774  n.,  IL  app.  7,841; 
syncretism,  60,  299,  495,  855, 
1165 ;  religion  and  kinship,  397, 
402 1 ;  bound  to  the  soil,  6 1 ,  289  f ., 
496,  551,  999,  1024  ;  its  scope  and 
motive,  495,  497  ff.,  604  ff.,  601, 
911,  985 ;  Hebrew  reUgiou  distinc- 
tive, 62,  613 ;  personal  religion  in 
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Israel,  607  ft.,  980,  966  fi.,  1009 ff., 
1840,  1849;  in  a  Gentile,  1064. 
For  the  types,  see  the  Beveral  divi- 
sions of  the  Semitic  race. 

Bepresentatlve  government,  66  (29, 
87). 

Reshep  (D),  187. 

Retenu  (L,  Syria),  132,  145. 

Reuben  (T),  183,  204,  936. 

Rezon  (K),  I,  209  ;  II,  810,  338,  886. 

Rbabdomanoy,  1210  f. 

Rhapsodists,  871,  894. 

Rhodes  (I),  I.  app.  8. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  as  an  historical  type, 
966,  1411  n. 

Rib-addi  (G),  162. 

Riblah  (C),  1038,  1213. 

Riches  and  the  public  weal,  671  ff. ; 
the  **rich"  as  a  class,  98  ff.;  cf. 
618. 

Rinunon  (Ramm&n,  D),  of  Damas- 
cus, 69  ;  of  Aleppo,  228. 

Rizpah  bat  Aiah,  972. 

Roads,  great,  202. 

Roman  social  institutions  cited, 
408  ff.,  413  f.,  421,  424  f.,  427. 

Rulers  (cf.  Princes,  Judges,  Chiefs, 
Elders),  636  ff.,  669,  669,  687, 
642  f.,  974.  . 

Roth  (book),  476,  660  n. 

Saba*a  (P,  North  SabsBans),  334, 680. 

Sabako  (K),  347,  L  app.  14,  .625. 
706. 

Sabataka  (K),  I.  app.  14,  626,  680, 
632,  11.  app.  4. 

Sabbath,  1346  f. 

Sachi  (L),  797. 

Sacrifice  and  sacrifices,  788,  10061, 
1014. 

Sacriflcers,  489,  606,  686,  863,  1014. 

Sals  (C),  766,  1030. 

Salamftnu  (K  ;  cf.  Shalman),  337. 

Samaria  (C),  40,  128,  212,  264, 
276  f.,  289,  343,  349  ff.,  I.  app. 
16,  1247  ;  (L)  see  Israel  North- 
em  ;  Assyrian  provincei  624  f., 
663,  685,  799. 

Samgar-Nebo  (Or),  1233  n. 

Samsl  (Q),  334,  630. 


Samsintna  (C),  675. 

Samson  (J),  198,  966;  his  biogra- 
phy, 008,  917  f. 

Samsu-iluna  (  K ) ,  118. 

Samuel  (J),  195f.,  430,  696,  976 f. ; 
(book),  908  f.,  936,  1361. 

Saulbu  (K),  337. 

Sapalel  (K),  163. 

Sardanapalus,  see  AsshnrbanipaL 

Sardis  (C),  776,  1387  ff. 

Sarepta  (C),  676. 

Sargon  (K):  I,  89  ff.,  112  a.,  667  ; 
U,  42,  287,  368  ff.,  I.  app.  10, 
16,  16,  620  ff.,  663  ff.,  660  ff.,  722, 
II.  app.  2,  4,  6. 

Sarsechim  (title),  1233  n. 

Satama  (K),  150. 

Saul  (K),  196 ff.,  416,  517,  621  f., 
525,  975  ;  his  biography,  919,  936. 

Scythians  (P),  777  n.,  810  ff.,  821, 
824,  1383  f.,  1401. 

Scythopolis  (C),  812  n. 

Seers  (cf.  Prophets),  937. 

Seir  (M),  109. 

Semiramis  (Q),  249,  I.  app.  7. 

Semites  (collectively),  characterise 
tics,  5f.,  1146;  course  of  history, 
9ff.,  171,  174,  1046;  territory, 
17  ff. ;  classification,  18  f.  ;  dis- 
tribution, 20 ff.,  79 ff.,  10611.,  223; 
languages,  I.  app.  1 ;  religion 
and  deities,  57  ff.,  137,  164,  283, 
289 f. ;  political  tendencies,  28  ff., 
289,  691,  697  n.,  778,  1414  f.  See 
the  several  divisions  of  the  race. 

Senir  (Sanir,  M),  242. 

Senkereh  (Larsa,  C),  101. 

Sephar\'aim  (C),  94,  349w 

Seraiah  b.  Neriali,  1172. 

Seraphim,  1176  n. 

Serpent,  Brazen,  854. 

Servant  of  Jehovah,  1262, 1420. 

Servants  and  servitude,  cf.  Slaves 
and  hirelings. 

Sesostris,  see  Ramses  II. 

Sethon  (Seti,  K),  705. 

Seti  I  (K),  163. 

SeYe(K),  343,  349,  I.  app.  14,  626. 

Sexual  morality,  213,  321  f.,  696, 
857,  966 f.,  966,  971, 1189  f.,  1330, 
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1332 ;   in  law  and   prescription, 

967,  1190,  1330  ff. 
Shabara'in  (C),  349. 
Shagur  (Pethor,  C),  228. 
ShaUum  (K),  267. 
Shallum  b.  Josiah,  see  Jehoabaz. 
Shalman  (K),  314,  I.  app.  8,  681. 
Shalmaneser  (K),  I,  175;  II,  221  ff., 

2371,   240  ff.,   341;    IH,   256 f.; 

IV,  342  ff.,  349 ;  Fort,  228. 
Shamasb  (Shanisu,  D),  94. 
Shamash-fihum-ukln  (K),  763,  778, 

780  ff.,  II.  app.  17. 
Shamgar  (J),  479. 
Shamshl-Iiammftn  (K) :  I,  172 ;  IV, 

247. 
Sbangar(K),228. 
Shaphan  (O),  843,  846,  850. 
Shapiya  (C),  340. 
*'Sharezer,"  744  n. 
8hariad&ri  (K),  of  Askalon,  675, 

691  ;  of  Pelusium,  766. 
Sharuhen  (C),  144. 
Shftsu    (Bedawin),    182,     135    ff., 

167. 
Shatt^l-Hai  (R),  95,  100. 
Shatt^en-NIl   (R),  94,   100  f.,   1274, 

1290,  1299  f. 
Sheba  (L),  145. 
Shebna  (O),  697,  699. 
Shechem  (C),  49, 189,  208,  210,  477, 

563  n.,  1247. 
Shemaiah  (exile),  1169f. 
Shepherd  princes,  see  Hyksos. 
Sheshbazzar  (prince),  1312. 
Shian  (L),  228. 
Shiloh  (C),  186, 194,  490,  504,  1091, 

1093,  1247. 
Shinaf  (Shumer,  L),  109  ff. 
Shishak  (Sheshonk,  K),  207,  210, 

345. 
Shrines  (cf.  Temple),  490,  496,  504, 

860,  994,  1060  f.,  1244,  1247. 
Shumer  (see  Sumerians),    Shumer 

and  Akkad,  102,   104,  108,   110, 

175,  223,  293,  778  ».,  1393. 
Shushan,  see  Susa. 
Shuzub  (K),  733,  739. 
Sibraim  (C),  349. 
Sib'u  (K),  see  Seve. 


Sidon  (C),  34,  39,  43 f.,  126,  152, 
243,  248,  I.  app.  3,  675,  6811, 
753,  772,  1157,  1213  n.,  1367. 

Sieges  (el  Fortresses),  236,  251, 
357,  664,  675, 681, 698,  783, 824  ff., 
8311,  II.  app.  14,  1039  (1178), 
1214  ff.,  12301,  1388. 

Sihon  (K),  183. 

Sil-b6l  (K),  675. 

Siloam  (Siloah,  brook  and  pool), 
329  (el  326),  698  (730),  731  ii. 

Silver  in  commerce,  L  app.  3;  d 
630. 

Simeon  (T),  186. 

Slrairra  (C),  624. 

Sin  (D),  94,  100,  104,  II.  app.  4. 

Sin  (political),  290, 675,  II.  app.  11. 

Siiiacherib  (K).  42,  55,  281  n.,  635, 
637,  669 ff.,  718,  7221,  732 ff.,  IL 
app.  9-14. 

Sinai  (M),  188,  450. 

Sinaitic  peninsula,  134, 450,  755 ;  d 
North  Arabia. 

SIn-iddin  (K^,  108  (104). 

Slnjirii  inscriptions,  I.  app.  9,  L 
app.  16. 

Sin-shar-ishkan  (K),  820. 

Sippar  (C),  86ff.,  94,  293,  739,  752, 
783,  13951 

Slavery,  its  occasions,  475,  53911., 
5841;  its  effects,  544 ff.,  1278; 
its  morality,  949 ;  its  symbolism, 
407. 

Slaves  in  Israel,  social  relations, 
405  ff.,  507  ff.,  540,  542,  544,  551 ; 
employments,  507  ff.,  567  (1228 
n.)  ;  emancipated,  1218 ;  their  lot 
ameliorated,  542  ff. ;  their  legal 
protection,  542 1 ;  fugitive,  543, 
545 ;  in  literature,  546 ;  their 
unique  position,  542  ff. ;  Egyp- 
tian, 346,  436,  440;  Babylonian, 
749,  1279 ff.,  1326  ;  Tyrian,  547. 

Slave-trade,  45,  264,  406,  539. 

Smintheus  (D),  II.  app.  13. 

Snefru  (K),  134. 

So  (K),  see  Seve. 

"Social  Evolution,"  614 n. 

Social  changes  in  Israel,  662 if., 
569ff.,  578,991, 1153. 
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Sodal  qaestkms  in  XsiaM,  609ff. ; 
their  importance,  674,  578, 1107. 

Society,  Hebrew,  its  constttntioD, 
see  Family,  Honsehold,  Clans, 
Tribes,  Slaves,  Strangers,  Clien- 
tage, and  cf.  Hebrews,  govern- 
ment, religion  and  morals. 

Sociological  literature,  Hebrew, 
698  ff. 

Sodom  (C),  100. 

Solomon  (K),  206 ff.,  510,  524 ff., 
071,  1357  ;  his  poems,  904,  910  ; 
his  "  Acts,*'  1358. 

Son  (member  of  guild),  570. 

Sorcery,  858. 

Sparta  (C),  1887. 

Spelling,  876. 

Spirituality,  see  Religion,  personal. 

Stone-pillars,  854. 

Strangers  (sojoumeis,  guests,  cli- 
ents), their  naturalization,  548; 
factors  of  Israel,  550 ff.,  567;  in 
literature,  552  ff. 

Subject  states,  see  Dependencies. 

Sachu  (L),  219. 

Suez  Canal,  1081. 

Sumerians  (Shumer),  80  ff.,  05  f. 

Sun-chariots,  866. 

Sun-worstiip,  821,  856  (1186),  1191. 

Superstitions,  782,  868,  1183. 

Supnat  (R),  215,  218. 

Surety  in  Israel,  584,  596. 

Sttru  (C),  218. 

Susa  (Sbushan,  0),  106  1,  785, 
799. 

Susiana  (L),  106, 120. 

Suzerainty,  see  Dependencies. 

Sybil,  the,  851  n. 

Symbolical  prophetic  actions,  658, 
1158  f.,  1172, 1178 ff.,  1197  (1243), 
1255. 

Synagogue,  1348. 

Syria  and  Syrians  (coHectively), 
17 1,  90,  125,  132 f.,  135ff.,  160ff., 
201  f.,  204,  230,  250,  257,  291  ; 
Northern  Syrians,  123, 152, 157  ff., 
219,  226,  243,  247,  294,  306, 
311,  315,  624,  680;  Middle  and 
Southern  Syrians,  226,  307,  311, 
315,  624. 


Tabal  (Tibarene,  LP),  217,  388, 
628.  773. 

Tftb^l,  of  Damascus,  326. 

Tab-Rlmmon  (K),  211. 

Tkbua  (Q),  755. 

Tadmor  (Palmyra,  C),  141. 

Tahpanhes  (C),  1083,  12541. 

Talent,  II.  app.  11. 

Tammaritu  (K),  782,  784. 

Tammuz  (D),  1184ff. 

Tamud  (P),  636. 

Tanis,  see  Zoan. 

Tarshish  (C),  128. 

Tarsus  (TaizI,  C),  243  n.,  786. 

Tartan  (title),  I.  app.  14,  690. 

Taurus  (M),  71. 

Taxation,  see  Imposts. 

Teispes  (K),  1378. 

Tekoa,  the  woman  of,  398 «. 

Tel-abQb  (S),  1296,  1306. 

Tel-harsha  (S),  1273. 

Tel  Ibrahim  (S),  94. 

Telloh  (S),  91,  95,  1291. 

Tel-melach  (8),  1278. 

T6ma  (P),  334. 

Tema  (C),  1371,  1892. 

Temple  in  Jerusalem,  206,  276  f., 
589,  601,  731,  796,  846  n.,  904, 
968,  1118  n.,  1183f.,  1233;  of 
Ezekiel,  1344;  Babylonian  tem- 
ples, 740  n.,  1060  f.,  106.3,  1279, 
1287  f.,  1371  f. 

Teraphim,  413,  506,  1210  f. 

Teumman  (K),  779. 

Tetl8hpft(K),  758ii. 

Thapsacus  (C),  787  n. 

Thebes  (No-Amen,  C),  143  f.,  207, 
210  n.,  345,  764,  767,  770,  881, 
1030. 

Theophanies,  356,  718,  909,  1410. 

Thi  (Q),  150. 

Thothmes  (K):  1, 145, 346  ;  III,  145, 
162,  173,  369  n. 

Tibarene,  see  Tubal. 

Tid'al  (K),  109,  117. 

Tiglathpileser  (K) :  I,  170 f.;  IT, 
216;  III.,  110,  279ff.,  305ff., 
326,  331  ff.,342ff.,  I.  app.  8, 13, 14. 

Tigris  (R),  71  f.,  117,  216,  218,  222, 
339,  1291  f .,  1887. 
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TilrBawlp  (C),  737. 

Til8hapalachi(C),228. 

Timnath  (C),676. 

Tin  in  commeice,  L  app.  S. 

Tirhakah  (K),  678,  766,  764  fi.,  II. 

app.  14. 
Tirzah  (C),  212,  267. 
Tides  of  kings,  08,  102. 
Tiyari  (L),  L  app.  2. 
Tob  (L),  204. 
Togarmah  (LP),  814. 
Tophet  (valley),    718,    866,    1096, 

1110. 
Tomadotos  (Tumat,  R),  218. 
Totemkun,  1183n. 
Tower  of  Babel,  1063. 
Trade,    see   eapeolaUy  Aramflsaiis, 

Babylonians,    Hebrews,    Fbceai- 

cians,  and  Caravan. 
Tribal  conditions  in  Israel,  186, 190, 

200,  206,  363,  372  ff.,  448,  480  fl., 

630. 
Tribalism  (cf.  Nomads),  397  ft,,  458 

n.,  461,  610  (618),  960,  964,  964, 

973,  1420. 
Tribes  (cf.  Clans),  396  ff.,  468,  600. 
Tubal,  see  Tabal. 

Toklat-Adar  (K) :  I,  175;  II,  216. 
Tunip  (C),  146. 
Torkisb  regime  in  Asia,  27 1,  743, 

1060.    -^ 

Turushpa  (C),  311. 

Tyre  (C)  and  Tyrians,  34,  89, 42  ff., 
126,  128,  141,  146,  162,  206,  243, 
248,  264,  302,  310,  838, 677, 680  ff., 
763  f.,  757,  771  f.,  II.  app.  10, 
1030,  1157,  1208,  1213,  1240  n., 
1866ff. 

Uaile  (Ch),  788. 

Uklnzir  (K),  340. 

Uknu  (Choaspes,  Keroba,  R),  107, 

339,  661. 
Ulai  (Eulaeus,  Karan,  B),  107. 
Ulluba  (L),  307. 
Ullusunu  (Cb),  II.  app.  3. 
Uhilal  (K),  L  app.  8 ;  see  Shalmane- 

serlV. 
Ummanaldasb  (K) ,  784  f . 
Ummanigasb  (K),  7791.,  782. 


Urnmaii-Kanda  (P ;  ct  Scythians), 

18881 
Umman-menami  (K),  738  f. 
Unirersalism,  pio^etio,  6631, 1420. 
Ur  (C),  94,  100  ff.,  104,  106,  110, 

1291. 
Ur-Ba'u(K),  96ff. 
(Jrdaiittn  (K),  767. 
Ur-gnr  (K),  101. 
Uriab,  the  HitUte,  680  n.,  628,  660; 

b.  Shemalab,  1092. 
Urijab  (priest),  64a 
Urmia  (lake),  217,  248,  266. 
Ur-Ninft  (K),  96. 
Urtaku  (K),  779. 
Ummilku  (K),  676. 
Usertesen  HI  (K),  346. 
Usha  (C),  676,  789. 
Usury,  see  Interest. 
Usziah  (Azariah,   K),  261,  268  f., 

306  ff.,  826, 1,  app.  9,  1368  ». 

Van  (Uke),  217,  266;  (C),  see  Tu- 

mahpa ;  (P).  see  KannaL 
Vassalage,  see  Dependencies. 
Venality  in  Israel,  694 1 
Venus  (planet),  1186. 
Vergil  and  Isaiah,  1406. 
Villages  (nnwaUed),  88. 
Virgo  (constellation),  1186  s. 
Virtues,  their  moral  quality,  968  il. 

Wady  Brissa,  1213  n. 

Wady  Haifa,  346. 

Walls  and  gates,  their  significance, 
1068  and  n.,  1238. 

War,  see  Militajrism. 

Warfare:  Hebrew,  612 ff.,  640;  As- 
syrian, 620,  1192,  1280  ff. 

Warka  (Sredi,  C),.101. 

Warriors,  see  Army. 

''Wars  of  Jehovah**  (book),  894, 
906,  918. 

Watercourses,  72,  117,  663,  742, 
105111.,  1276,  1290  £L,  1308. 

Water-wheels,  1302  n. 

Weapons,  479,  484,  614,  616. 

Week,  ol  Sabbath. 

Well,  song  of  the,  894. 

Westrland,  Asiatic,  125  ff. 
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Witch  of  Endor,  851  n. 

Women:  as  rulers,  334,  423,  756; 
as  prophetesses,  423,  851 ;  in  fam- 
ily relations,  417  fiE.,  427,  '430, 
1199;  as  property-holdeis,  422; 
emancipated,  421  ff.,  426;  mor- 
ally and  socially,  271,  322,  590, 
721,  1184,  1189  f.,  1256,  1332. 

Words  and  their  associations,  392  f. 

Writing,  by  marks,  877  ;  cuneiform, 
80  ff. ,  104  f . ,  153  f . ,  873  ft. ;  Hettite, 
159;  alphabetic,  154,  872  ff.; 
among  the  Hebrews,  872,  877  ff. ; 
Aramaeans,  874  f. ;  PhoBnicians 
(Canaanites),  872,  875,  877  f.; 
earliest  uses,  882. 

Written  discourses,  939. 

Xenophon,  1412  n. 

Yamani  (" Ionian"),  IL  app.  4, 

**Yareb,"  I.  app.  10. 

Yatbur  (L),  662. 

Yatna  (»* Cyprian"),  II.  app.  4. 

Yatnan  (Cyprus,  etc.),  133,  682. 

Ya*ubrdi  (K),  L  app.  9,  624, 


YaudI  (L),  I.  app.  9. 
Yattta  (Ch.),  786. 

Zab (R),  Lower,  74, 123, 171 ;  Upper, 

74. 
Zadok  (priest),  1344. 
Zahi  (L),  132. 
Zalzallat  (W),  1395. 
Zarpanit  (D),  123. 
Zebulun  (TL),  272,  479. 
Zechariah  (K),  267. 
"Zechariah,"   ix.-xi.,  304,  816,  I. 

app.  11. 
Zedekiah    (K),    of  Judah,    1148f., 

1150 ff.,  1215 ff.,  1247  ;  of  Askalon, 

675,  691  ;  exile,  1169. 
Zelek  of  Ammon,  560. 
Zephaniah  (prophet),  814, 830, 1138 ; 

(priest),  1170,  1216. 
Zerah,  see  Osorkon. 
Zerubbabel  (prince),  1147,  1312. 
Zikkurat  (temple  tower),  1061, 1063. 
Zion  (M),  204. 

Zoan  (Tanis,  C),  137,  666,  766. 
Zobah  (L),  201,  204,  209,  787. 
Zodiac,  856. 
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The  One- Volume  Bible  Commentary 

BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS 
Rbv.  J.  R.  DUMMELOW,  Editor 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  the  Bible.    Other  works  may 

prove  useful  to  extend  special  lines  of  study  ;   the  foundation  will  be 

broad  and  deep  if  after  jAxe  ^Bible  itself  the  itudent  ba$es 

his  study  on  this  volume 

In  one  volume^  with  general  articles  and  maps,  f^.jro  net^*  by  mail,  $2,82 

"'The  One-Volume  BiWe  Commentary*  breaks  a  new:  path  in 
exegetical  Uterature.  It  is  a  marvel  of  condensed  scholar^ip.  I 
know  of  no  book  that  compresses  so  much  solid  informatiou  into 
the  same  number  of  pages.  While  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  I 
rejoice  to  note  its  prevalent  conservatism  and  its  reverent  tone,"  — 
Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Lutheran  TTieological  Seminary ^  Mount  Airy, 
Philadelphia, 

"  This  book  is  no  bigger  than  a  good-sized  Bible,  but  in  it  the 
whole  Bible  is  expounded.  This  is  what  families  and  Sunday- 
-school  teachers  have  long  been  waiting  for.  The  otlier  comment 
taries  are  in  too  many  volumes  and  cost  too  much  to  get  into  the 
ordinary  domestic  library.  But  this  fits  any  shelf.  The  expla- 
nations clear  away  the  difficulties  and  illuminate  the  text  They 
make  it  possible  for  anybody  to  read  even  the  prophets  with 
understanding.  The  critical  expositions  are  uniformly  conserva- 
tive, but  the  best  scholarship  is  brought  to  them.  This  is  what 
devout  and  careful  scholars  believe.  To  bring  all  this  into 
moderate  compass  and  under  a  reasonable  price  is  a  notable 
accomplishment."  —  Dr.  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  Schooly  Cambridge ^  Mass. 

"An  astonishing  amount  of  information  has  been  compressed 
into  these  pages,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  book  any 
thing  near  this  in  size  which  will  be  as  helpful  to  the  general  reader 
as  this.  Sunday-school  teachers,  Bible  students,  Christian  En- 
deavorers,  and  all  that  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God  will  find  here  a  store  of  helpful  suggestions."  —  Christian 
Endeavor  World. 
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The  Hartford-LamsoQ  Lectures  on  the 
Religions  of  the  World 

These  lectures  are  designed  primarily  to  give  students  preparing  for 
the  foreign  missionary  field  a  good  knowledge  of  the  religious  history, 
beliefs,  and  customs  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  expect  to  labor. 

Volumes  in  ike  Series  now  Ready 

By  FRANK  BYRON  JEVONS 

Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield* s  Ball,  Durham  UtMersity,  Dur- 
ham, En^nd. 

An  hitioduction  to  the  Study  o( 

Comparative  Religion  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50  na 

"It  is  intended  as  a  defence  of  Christianity  and  also  as  a  help  to  the  Christiaa 
missionary,  by  indicating  the  relation  of  Christiamty  to  other  religions.  It  is  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  subject,  clear  in  style,  sound  in  method,  and  with  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  facts.  Of  especial  value  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  sodal 
power  of  religion  and  of  the  way  In  which,  in  Christianity,  society  and  the  indtvidttal 
are  mutually  ends  and  means  to  each  other.  The  book  may  be  cordially  coosnieBded, 
especially  to  those  who  are  beginners  or  those  who  wish  a  treatment  that  is  free  from 
tecfaaical  dilficultiet."  -  ^#«f  Y^rk  Timu. 

By  Dr.  J.  J.  M.  DE  GROOT 

The  Chinese  Religion  Cloth,  i2mc,$i.so  net 

A  scholarly  and  detailed  account  of  die  intricate  reli^^ona  of  the  Chinese — which  up  to 
late  years  have  been  impenetrable  puzxles  to  the  Occidental  mind.  The  author  is  4»c 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  which  the  world  possesses. 

By  DUNCAN  BLACK  MacDONALD,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Sometime  Scholar  and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Glasgow;  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Languages  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Aspects    of   Islam  Cloth,  izmo,  $1.50  net 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion  is  the  third  in  the 
series  of  Hartford-Laroson  Lectures,  following  the  publication  of  Principal  Jevons' 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion,"  atid  Dr.  De  Groot's  "The 
ReKgioo  of  the  Chinese."  Dr.  MacDonald  has  wriuen  a  book  which  will  appeal 
especially  perhafts  to  the  beginner  and  the  general  reader,  for  he  has  dealt  in  broad 
outlines  and  statertients  and  not  in  details  and  qualifications.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
absolutely  accurate  as  to  conditions,  despite  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  some 
"  Arabists  "  will  be  autprised  at  many  of  the  things  be  has  set  down. 
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By  Dr.  FRANK  BYRON  JEVONS,  Litt,D. 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion 

Tkird  Edition.    Cloth j  Svo,  41  j  pages,  $2.jo  net;  by  mail,  $2,62 

The  history  of  early  religion  is  here  investigated  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  anthropology  ;  it  was  intended  primarily  for  students  who 
require  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  religion,  bat  has  proved 
of  interest  to  students  of  folklore,  and  to  the  wider  circle  of  general 
readers.  It  accomplishes  what  no  other  work  in  the  same  field  does, 
in  the  direction  of  summarizing  the  results  of  recent  anthropology, 
estimating  their  bearing  upon  religious  problems,  and  weaving  the 
whole  into  a  connected  history  of  early  religion. 

By  SAMUEL  G.  SMITH,  D.D*,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Religion   in    the   Making         a  study  in  Biblical- Sociology 

In  the  present  volume,  Dr.  Smith  turns  from  the  present  to  the  remote 
past  and  shows  us  the  making  of  religion  among  the  people  of  IsraeL 
The  book  admirably  assists  the  man  of  to-day  to  visualize  the  life  of 
the  centuries  when  the  Bible  was  being  written. 

By  Rabbi  SOLOMON  SCHECHTER,  Litt.D. 
Studies  in  Judaism 

The  author  is  President  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  since  igo2;  formerly  Reader  in  Talmudic,  Cambridge 
University,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  University  College  of 
London,  i8q8-iqo2. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  366  pages,  $1.75  net 

'*  The  book  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  on  this  subject  ever  written.  The 
author  condenses  a  literature  of  several  thousand  pages  into  564  pages, 
and  presents  to  us  his  history  in  a  splendid  English  and  splendid  order. 
This  work  deserves  the  highest  appreciation,  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  do  we  recommend  it  to  the  public  at  large,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  our  co-religionists  in  this  country."  — Jewish  Tribune^ 
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